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MCCULLOCH  ON  TAXATION.* 


It  b  sMeeMry  to  raiM  more  than 
fifty  millioos  ftterling  every  year  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  government 
and  the  interest  of  the  national  deht. 
Of  this  Slimy  rather  more  than  half  is 
required  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
debt  contracted  by  our  ancestors »  and 
therefore  cannot  be  avoided,  and  can 
scarcely  be  reduced  by  any  efforts  of 
economy  on  our  parts.     But  as  the 
national  estates  yield  little  more  than 
the  expenses  of  managing  them,  and 
of  keeping  up  a  few  parks  for  the  re- 
creation of  the  people,  it  is  necessary 
to  levy  the  immense  sum  of  fifty  mil- 
lions every  year  by  taxation. 

Long  before  the  national  debt  or 
the  public  expenditure  had  reached  its 
present  amount,  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  public  revenue  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  our  political  writers,  and 
the  following  maxims  were  propounded 
by  Adam  Smith,  the  earliest  British 
anthor  of  any  note  on  political  eco- 
Bomj,  and  have  received  very  few  ad- 
^tioDs  or  improvements  firom  his  suo- 
essiors.  We  extract  them  from  Mr. 
M*Cn]k>ch's  work,  p.  17. 


RrH 


"Ths  subjects  of  every  state  ought 

(e  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the 

Goreniinent,  as  nearly  as  possible  In 

proportion  to  their  respective  abilities ; 

tliat  is,  in   proportion  to  the   revenue 

which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the 

state.     The  expense  of  governments  to 

the  individuals  of  a  great  nation,  is  like 

the  expense  of  management  to  the  joint 

tenants  of  a  great  estate,  who  are  obliged 

to  contribute  in  proportions   to  theis 


respective  interests  in  the  state.  In  the 
observation  or  neglect  of  this  maxim 
consists,  what  is  called,  the  equality  or 
inequality  of  taxation.'* 

Second  Maxim : — 

<*  The  tax  which  each  individual  is 
bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  certain  ana 
not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment, 
the  manner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to 
bepaid,  onght  all  to  be  clear  and  plain 
to  the  contributor  and  to  every  other 
person.  When  it  is  otherwise,  every 
person,  subject  to  the  tax,  is  put,  more 
or  less,  in  the  power  of  the  tax-gatherer, 
who  can  either  aggravate  the  tax  upoA 
any  obnoxious  contributor,  or  extort,  by 
the  terror  of  such  aggravation,  some 
present  or  perauisite  for  himself.  The 
uncertainty  oi  taxation  encourages  the 
insolence,  and  favours  the  corruption 
of  an  order  of  men  who  are  naturally 
unpopular,  even  when  they  are  neither 
insolent  nor  corrupt.  The  certainty  of 
what  each  individusl  ought  to  pay  is,  in 
taxation,  of  so  great  importance,  that  k 
very  considerable  derree  of  inequality^ 
it  appears,  I  believe,  &om  the  experience 
of  all  nations  is  not  near  so  great  an 
evil  as  a  very  small  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty." 

7*hird  Maxim : — 

*'  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  con- 
tributor to  pay  it.  A  tax  upon  the  rent 
of  land,  or  of  houses,  payable  at  the  same 
term  at  which  rents  are  usually  paid, 
is  levied  at  the  time  when  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contrt- 
butor  to  pay,  or  when  he  is  most  likely 
to  have  wherewithal  to  nay.  Taxes 
upon  such  consumable  goods  as  are  arti- 
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eles  of  luxury,  are  all  finally  paid  by  the 
consumer,  and  generally  in  a  manner 
that  is  very  convenient  for  him.  He 
pays  them  by  little  and  little  as  he  has 
occasion  to  buy  the  goods,  and  as  he  is 
at  liberty,  too,  either  to  buy.  or  not  to 
buy,  as  be  pleases,  it  must  be  his  own 
fault,  if  he  ever  suffers  any  considerable 
Inconvenience  from  such  taxes." 

Foiurth  Maxim : — 

**  Every  tax  6nght  to  be  so  contrived 
as  both  to  take  out  and  keep  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible 
over  and  above  what  it  brings  mto  the 
public  treasury  of  the  State." 

On  these  maxims  Mr.  M'Culloch 
observes,  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  ;  and^  in  particular» 
he  objects  to  the  firsts  and  pronounces 
that 

"  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  best  tax  is,  not  that  it  is  most  nearly 

Eroportioned  to  the  means  of  individuals, 
ut  that  it  is  easilv  assessed  and  col- 
lected, and  is,  at  the  same  time,  most 
conducive,  all  things  considered,  to  the 
public  interest." — ^p.  19. 

In  this  assertion  we  do  not  see  much 
to  which  any  fair  objection  can  be 
made ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  true  pro- 
positions which  are  so  abstract  and 
genera^  that^  notwithstanding  their 
truth,  they  are  of  little  use,  from  the 
difficulty  of  applying  them  rightly  to 
any  particular  case.  We  learn  very 
little  when  we  are  informed  that  the 
best  tax  is  that  which  is  most  condu- 
cive to  the  public  interests ;  but  we  do 
learn  something  useful,  when  our  at- 
tention is  directed  to  any  particular 
merit  or  demerit  which  ought  to  be 
•ought  for  or  avoided  in  any  system  of 
taxation  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Adam 
Smith's  maxims  have  been  of  great 
service  to  the  kingdom,  by  directing 
public  attention  to  the  particular 
points  of  view  in  which  each  tax  ought 
to  be  considered.  His  illustrations  of 
these  maxims,  also,  were  in  general 
just  and  important.  But  we  must  not 
carry  our  obedience  to  those  maxims 
too  far,  nor  decide  that  a  tax  ought  to 
be  rejected  because  it  cannot  be  im- 
posed in  exact  conformity  with  those 
maxims.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  so  large  a  sum  bj  taxation,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  avoid  some  ob- 
jectionable taxei.     It  is  the  duty  of 


the  statesman  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
mischief,  and  by  judicious  economy 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  large  public 
revenue,  having  due  regard  to  Mr. 
Say*s  apothegm,  that  the  best  system 
of  finance  is  to  spend  little,  and  the 
lightest  tax  is  the  best. 

It  was  at  one  time,  indeed,  thought 
that  economy  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  was  very  little  conducive  to 
the  general  welfare,  and  that,  apart  from 
the  accidental  evils  caused  by  any  parti- 
cular injudicious  tax,  there  was  very 
little  evil  in  the  increase  of  taxation 
caused  by  an  extravagant  government. 
It  was  argued  that  the  expenses  of  the 
governihent  brought  back  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  Wages  and  salaries,  and  in  the 
purchase  of  commodities,  the  money 
that  was  taken  from  them  by  taxes. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  refute  or 
expose  such  an  argument  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  labourer  from  whom 
one  day's  wages  are  taken  by  the  tax- 
gatherer,  without  adequate  necessity, 
has  not  his  just  cause  of  complaint 
removed,  by  a  promise  that  the  person 
who  ultimately  receives  the  tax  will 
procure  him  another  day's  employment. 
The  issue  would  be,  merely  that  he 
had  to  work  two  days  for  the  wages  of 
one.  And  even  when  the  tax  falls 
upon  an  idle  consumer,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  power  of  this  idle 
consumer  to  employ  labour,  or  to  pur- 
chase the  produce  of  manufacturing 
industry,  is  just  as  much  diminished 
by  the  payment,  as  that  of  the  tax-re- 
ceiver is  increased  by  the  receipt  of  the 
tax.  In  all  discussions  of  subjects 
connected  with  political  economy,  we 
must  attribute  no  weight  to  the  fact 
that  employment  is  provided  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  labourers.  Nothing 
but  ignorance  will  ever  keep  labourers 
out  of  employment ;  what  we  desire 
for  them  is  good  wages,  and  these  must, 
in  most  cases,  be  ultimately  paid  out 
of  the  fund  which  is  produced  by  the 
labourer's  exertions.  An  increase  in 
the  rate  of  wages  can  be  produced 
only  by  increasing  the  productiveness 
of  labour ;  an  amelioration  of  the  la- 
bourer's condition  may  be  effected, 
either  by  increasing  his  income,  or  by 
reforming  his  habits,  so  as  to  enable 
him  with  the  same  income  to  lead  a 
more  happy  life. 

What  the  public  really  gain  in  return 
for  the  taxes  which  they  are  required  to 
paj,  are  the  services  which  are  paid  for 
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bytbeUxet.  In  ex<^i»ge  for  that  por- 
tion of  his  iocome  which  is  taken  from 
him  by  the  tax-gatherer,  the  individual 
gaios  the  assbtance  of  the  army  and 
nary  to  defend  him  from  foreign  ag- 
gression, the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  protection  of  the  laws  at 
home — a  participation  in  the  advan- 
tjigps  deriTed  from  a  number  of  public 
works,  roads,  canals,  quays,  docks, 
bric^ges,  harbours,  &c. — and  a  variety 
of  benefits  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
nentioo.  There  cannot  be  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  the  services  performed 
by  goremment  are  worth  many  times 
more  than  the  price  we  pay  for  them ; 
but  this  leares  untouched  the  ques- 
tions whether  those  services  could  not 
be  procured  on  more  reasonable  terms, 
and  whether  the  price  which  we  pay 
for  them  could  not  be  levied  in  a  more 
judicious  manner.  The  former  ques- 
tion depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
tbe  government  performs  those  ser* 
Ttcfs,  and  upon  the  salaries  (generally 
too  large)  which  are  paid  to  the  various 
persons  in  the  employment  of  the  go- 
vernment, and,  perhaps,  even  more  up- 
on tbe  particular  nature  of  the  services 
which  can  be  most  suitably  performed 
by  government,  and  which  can  be  best 
1^  to  the  care  of  the  individuals  in- 
terested. 

But  it  is  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  income  is  to  be  raised  that 
we  are  at  present  most  concerned; 
and  in  the  first  place  we  ought  to  ob- 
serve, that  Adam  Smith's  first  maxim 
ornnot  be  properly  applied  to  any  par- 
ticular tax,  although  it  is  a  principle 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  form  a 
judgment  on  our  entire  system  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Thus,  it  would  be  very  unrea- 
sonable to  try  by  this  test  the  merit  of 
atix  upon  tobacco,  by  which  many  of 
tbe  richest  men  in  the  kingdom  are  en- 
tirely unaffected,  or  even  the  tax  upon 
income,  by  which  a  man  with  an  income 
ofXlfiOayear  pays  about  j£6«  while 
bis  neighbK>ur  whose  income  is  only 
£  140  escapes  it  altogether.  However, 
in  the  entire  system  of  taxation,  the 
ttatetman  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
principle  of  equality,  but  endeavour,  as 
fsr  as  possible,  to  make  one  tax  correct 
tbe  deficiencies  of  another,  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  no  person  can  avoid  contri- 
buting hb  just  share.  It  may  be  also 
sot  norMSonablj  requiredf   that  no 


particular  tax  shall  violate  this  rule 
without  good  cause. 

"  The  great  defect,  for  example,  in 
tbe  svstem  of  taxation  in  France,  pre- 
viously to  the  revolution,  consisted  not 
so  much  in  its  magnitude,  or  in  the  op- 

{>re88ive  manner  m  which  it  was  col- 
ected,  as  in  its  ineauality.  The  prin- 
cipal taxes  were  direct,  and  should 
therefore  have  been  proportioned  to  the 
abilities  of  the  contributors.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  those  who  had  the  largest 
fortunes,  and  who  consequently  derived 
the  greatest  advantage  from  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  government,  were  ex- 
pressly relieved  from  tbe  burthen  of 
direct  taxation.  The  nobility  and  clergy, 
while  they  engrossed  every  situation  of 
power  and  emolament,  were,  as  far  as 
possible,  exempted  from  the  fatV/e,  and 
other  heavy  and  vexatious  imposts." — 
M'CuUoch,  p.  22. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tha 
unfairness  and  inequality  of  the  direct 
taxation  of  France  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 
But  the  old  French  system  of  taxation 
had  many  other  faults.  It  was  carried 
to  an  excessive  height,  affecting  many 
articles  of  constant  and  necessary  con- 
sumption among  the  poor ;  it  was  une- 
qual in  the  different  provinces,  and 
thus  injuriously  prevented  a  free  com* 
mercial  intercourse  between  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  supplied 
irresistible  temptations  to  smugglers  ; 
while  all  those  evils,  and  the  annoy- 
ance and  irritation  arising  from  them, 
were  aggravated  by  the  system  then 
usual,  of  farming  out  the  principal 
taxes  —  the  government  receiving  a 
fixed  sum  from  the  farmer  of  the  tax, 
who  was  permitted  to  make  as  much 
of  it  as  he  could.  Adam  Smith's  re* 
marks  on  this  system  are  forcible  and 
just : — 

"The  best  and  most  frugal  way  of 
levying  a  tax  can  never  be  by  farm. 
Over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for 
paying  the  stipulated  rent,  the  salaries 
of  the  officers,  and  the  whole  expense  of 
administration,  the  farmer  must  always 
draw  from  the  produce  of  the  tax  a  cer- 
tain profit,  proportioned,  at  least,  to  the 
advance  which  he  makes,  to  the  risk 
which  he  runs,  to  the  trouble  which  he  is 
at,  and  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  which 
it  requires  to  manage  so  very  compli- 
cated a  concern.  Government,  by  esta- 
blishing an  administration  under  their 
own  immediate  inspection,  of  the  san» 
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Jiind  with  that  irhich  the  f«rm€r  esta^ 
blishes,  might  at  lea^t  save  this  profit, 
which  is  almost  always  exorbitant.  To 
farm  any  coDsiderabIa  branch  of  the  pub- 
}ic  revenue,  requires  either  a  great  capi- 
tal or  a  great  credits-circumstances 
which  would  alone  restrain  the  competi« 
tion  for  such  an  undertaking  to  a  very 
small  number  of  people.  Of  the  few 
who  have  this  capital  or  credit,  a  still 
smaller  number  have  the  necessary 
knowledge  or  experience,  another  cir- 
cumstance which  restrains  the  competi- 
tion still  farther.  The  very  few  who 
are  in  condition  to  become  competitors, 
find  it  more  for  their  interests  to  com- 
-bine  together — to  become  co-partners 
instead  of  competitors ;  and  when  the 
farm  is  set  up  to  auction,  to  offer  no  rent 
but  what  is  much  below  the  real  value. 
In  countries  where  the  public  revenues 
are  in  farm,  the  farmers  are  generally 
the  most  opulent  people.  Their  wealth 
would  alone  excite  the  public  indigna- 
tion ;  and  the  vanity  which  almost 
klways  accompanies  such  upstart  for- 
tunes, the  foolish  ostentation  with  which 
they  commonly  display  that  wealth,  ex- 
cites that  indignation  still  more. 

**  The  farmers  of  the  public  revenue 
never  find  the  laws  too  severe,  which 
punish  any  attempt  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax.  They  have  no  bowels  for 
the  contributors,  who  are  not  their  sub- 
ects,  and  whose  universal  bankruptcy, 
f  it  should  happen  the  day  after  their 
farm  is  expired,  would  not  much  affect 
their  interest.  In  the  greatest  exigen- 
cies of  the  state,  when  the  anxiety  of  the 
sovereign  for  the  exact  payment  of  his 
revenue  is  necessarily  the  greatest,  they 
seldom  fail  to  complain,  that  without 
laws  more  rigorous  than  those  which  ac- 
tually took  place,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  pay  even  the  usual  rent. 
In  those  moments  of  public  distress, 
their  commands  cannot  be  disputed. 
The  revenue  law«,  therefore,  become 
gradually  more  and  more  severe.  The 
most  sanguinary  are  always  to  be  found 
in  countries  whore  the  greater  part  of 
the  public  revenue  is  in  farm  ;  the  mild- 
est, in  countries  where  it  is  levied  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  the  sove- 
reign. Even  a  bad  sovereign  feels  more 
compassion  for  his  people  than  can  ever 
be  expected  from  the  farmers  of  his  re- 
venue." 

To  these  obserratiotis  we  have  no- 
thing to  add.  There  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  will  ever  be 
set  to  farm  in  this  kingdom,  not  merely 
pn  account  of  the  mischief  and  unpo- 
pularity of  the  system*  but  also  on  ac- 
eooDt  o(  the  lost  of  the  patronage  and 
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influence  which  the  mini8tf7  would 
sustain  by  its  introduction.  The  offices 
connected  with  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  form  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  government  patronage. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society  in  every 
country  it  has  been  thought  expedient 
to  levy  a  tax,  to  be  paid,  not  in  money, 
bat  in  the  performance  of  particular 
services.  By  such  a  tax,  the  state  re- 
ceives a  contribution  from  those  who, 
having  nothing  but  their  labour  to  sup- 
port them,  may  be  supposed  incapable 
of  making  any  other  contribution  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  a  labourer  will  more 
readily  give  six  days'  labour  than  six 
days*  wages  to  the  public  service.  This 
contribution  of  compulsory  labour  was 
demanded  for  the  repairs  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  public  works  ;  but 
experience  has  demonstrated,  that  it  is 
better  to  raise  by  taxes  the  funds  re- 
quired to  pay  the  labourers  employed 
in  effecting  the  necessary  improve- 
ments or  repairs.  Labour,  not  paid 
for,  is  worth  very  little,  while  it  dis- 
tracts the  person  giving  it  from  his 
ordinary  and  more  useful  employments. 
If  one  thousand  men  in  any  district 
were  compelled  to  contribute  ten  days' 
labour  each  to  some  public  work,  it  is 
probable  that  not  as  much  progress 
would  be  made  in  it,  as  if  half  the 
number  were  employed  and  paid,  and 
certainly  not  so  much  as  if  one  hun- 
dred men  were  paid  fbr  working  at  it 
fifty  days.  The  instant  any  thing  like 
a  division  of  labour  is  introduced,  men 
see  the  folly  and  injustice  of  compeU 
ling  a  roan  whose  labour  in  his  own 
trade  is  worth  three  or  four  shillings, 
to  leave  it  to  work  on  a  road  or  bridge 
where  his  labour  is  not  worth  six  pence.. 
At  the  same  time,  the  labourer  by  in- 
direct taxation,  by  taxes  imposed  upon 
the  articles  which  he  consumes,  is 
found  able  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state  a  sum  far  exceeding 
the  value  of  the  labour  which  was  for- 
merly extorted  from  him. 

One  species  of  personal  service  is 
still  required  from  the  subject  in  many 
countries:^ 

'*  We  allude  to  the  obligation  imposed 
in  most  states  on  all  individuals,  or  on 
those  belonging  to  certain  classes,  to 
serve  for  some  fixed  period  in  the  army 
or  navy,  or  both.  This  system,  whicn 
has  been  partially  acted  upon  for  a 
lengthened  period,  has  been  vastly  ex- 
t«naed  sinee  the  introdaotion  of  the  con« 
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ftcription  into  France ;  and  the  armies 
of  that  kiDgdom,  with  those  of  Prussia, 
Aastria,  Ruasia,  and  other  continental 
states,  are  now  recruited  by  draughts 
of  recruits  taken  bj  lot  from  certain 
Masses   of  the  population.      Napoleon 
said,  in  reference  to  the  conscription, 
that  it  was  '  le  mode  de  recruitement  Je 
plus  juste,  le  plus  doux,  le  plus  aranta- 
geux  an  people ;'  and  authorities  have 
not  been  wanting,    who  have  recom- 
mended its  introduction  into  this  coun- 
try, or,  at  least,  an  extension  to  the 
arm^  of  the  principle  on  which  the  mili- 
tia IS  rccrnited.     But  the  plan  of  re« 
croiting  by  Tolnntarv  enlistment  is,  not- 
withstandling  the  deference  due  to  those 
who  maintain  the  contrary,  the  only  one 
consistent  with  justice,  or  with  any  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  individuals,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  in  other  respects 
decidedly  the  best.     We  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  the  conscription,  provided  it 
be  really  equal  and  impartial,  has  some 
advantages  on  its  side ;  but  they  are  ccr* 
tamly  very  much  overbalanced  by  the 
oppression  and  other  disadvantaffes  in- 
separable from  it.    Among  the  udivi- 
duals  subject  to  a  conscription,  there  is 
the  greatest  discrepancy  of  tastes  and 
tempers,  some  preferring  the  military 

Erofession  to  every  one  else,  while  others 
E>ld  it  in  abhorrence.  The  system  of 
voluntary  enlistment  avails  itself  of 
these  diffsrences :  far  from  offering  vio- 
lence to  any  one,  it  gratifies  all,  by  ena-^ 
biing  those  who  prefer  a  military  life, 
amd  those  who  prefer  other  pursuits,  to 
indulge  their  tastes  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. The  conscription,  on  the  other 
hand,  introduces  a  species  of  fatalism, 
where  there  should  be  choice  and  discri- 
mination :  the  chances  being  equal  that 
the  lot  will  fall  upon  individuals  most 
disindlned  to  enter  the  army.  Who 
would  think  of  forcing  people  to  become 
millers,  shoemakers,  or  weavers  ?  And 
why  should  the  state  attempt  to  enforce 
a  system  productive  of   still    greater 

hardship  and  injustice? 

Whenever  the  conscription  is  resorted 
to,  the  population  is  necessarily  exposed 
to  a  two-fold  grievance,  that  of  oeing 
liable  to  be  compelled  to  engage  in  a 
service  to  which  they  may  entertain  an 
vaconqoerable  objection,  and  of  being 
•nderpaid  when  so  engaged." 

A  conscription  is  not  only  an  ojp- 
pressivej  but  a  most  unequal  tax.  The 
rich  man  may  send  a  substitute.  To 
prevent  him  from  doing  so  would  be 
an  unnecessary  act  of  cruelty.  If  the 
labstitute  is  competent^  the  state  is 
equally  well  aerved ;  no  other  person 
b  coocerned  «zc«pt  the  cooaeript  and 


fail  substitute ;  and  whf  should  they 
be  prevented  from  making  a  bargain 
agreeable  to  both  parties,  and  injurious 
to  nobody  ?  Suppose,  then,  the  price 
of  procuring  a  substitute  be  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  the  conscription  becomes 
a  capitation  tax,  by  which  men,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  means,  are 
selected  by  lot  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  or  to  go  into  slavery  in  case  of 
their  inability.  The  conscrlptloA 
presses  with  peculiar  hardship  on  the 
middle  classes,  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  a  substitute,  but  to  whom  the 
life  of  a  common  soldier  is  misery  and 
degradation. 

in  this  country,  the  system  of  im- 
pressment hears  a  strong  similitude  t6 
the  conscription,  inasmuch  as  by  it 
men  are  compelled  to  fight  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state,  and  to  forsake  their 
other  pursuits  for  that  of  war ;  but  it 
is  free  from  many  of  the  oppressions 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  con- 
scription, and  has  a  greater  show  of 
necessity  to  justify  it.  In  the  first 
place,  the  condition  and  habits  of  a  sai- 
lor are  not  materially  altered  by  being 
removed  from  a  merchant  vessel  into 
a  man-of-war.  This  is  very  different 
from  the  case  of  a  young  man  educated 
for  the  profession  of  law  or  medicinef 
or  some  commercial  or  agricultural 
pursuit,  who  is  torn  from  his  fkmily, 
and  compelled  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
and  perils  of  a  common  soldier.  In 
the  next  place,  at  the  commencement 
of  a  war  there  is  an  immediate  and 

{>ressing  necessity  for  a  number  of  sai« 
ors  to  man  the  fleet.  For  this  pur- 
pose none  will  suffice  but  those  who 
have  been  inured  to  the  sea,  and  prac- 
tised in  the  duties  of  a  seaman.  But 
those  who  are  thus  qualified  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world.  There  is  no 
time  nor  competition  to  enable  the  go- 
vernment to  make  a  bargain  with  those 
who  are  near  at  home,  and  to  procure 
a  sudden  supply  of  seamen  it  appears 
necessary,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
war,  to  have  recourse  to  impressment* 
Every  sailor,  therefore,  may  be  said  to 
enter  his  profession  under  the  implied 
condition  that  when  his  country  wants 
his  services,  he  will  give  them  upoii 
reasonable  terms.  If  a  sailor  is  dis- 
posed to  complain  that  he  is  pressed 
on  his  return  firom  a  long  voyage,  he 
may  reflect  that  but  for  £e  system  of 
impressment,  he  would  probably  not 
bo  either  at  home  or  in  the  merohant 
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service,  but  a  prisoner  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy. 

Still  no  injustice  ought  to  be  done 
to  any  class  of  men,  and  least  of  all  to 
our  gallant  tars ;  and  it  is  an  injustice, 
if  by  impressment  he  is  forced  to  give 
his  services  for  less  than  he  might  ob- 
tain for  them  by  fur  competition. 
When  this  is  the  case,  as  we  fear  it  was 
during  the  last  war,  the  injury  appears 
even  greater  than  it  really  is,  and  ex- 
cites a  proportional  degree  of  indigna- 
tion. The  sailor  who  is  impressed, 
and,  therefore,  all  others  in  the  public 
service,  oughtto  receive  the  same  wages 
at  least  as  are  at  the  same  time  given 
in  the  merchant  service ;  and  this  libe- 
rality, or  rather  justice,  on  the  part  of 
the  nation,  will  cost  less  than  a  care- 
less observer  might  at  first  suppose. 
Thus,  if  the  rate  of  wages  in  a  mer- 
chant ship  during  a  war  be  seventy 
shillings  per  month,  and  that  in  a  ship 
of  war  only  thirty  shillings,  it  might 
be  argrued  (supposing  the  advantages 
and  comforts  of  the  two  services  to  be 
in  other  respects  the  same)  that,  to 
procure  a  supply  of  sailors  by  volun- 
tary enlistment,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  at  least  forty  shillings  a  month 
to  their  wages,  and  that  even  this  might 
not  suffice,  since  merchants,  who  must 
procure  sailors  or  abandon  their  trade, 
would  increase  their  rate  of  wages  in 
order  to  prevent  men  from  leaving 
their  service  to  enter  into  the  queen's. 

Even  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would 
not  alter  our  opinion — it  would  merely 
prove  the  greater  injustice  of  the  sys- 
tem of  impressment,  but  could  not  fur- 
nish an  argument  in  favour  of  its  con- 
tinuance. We  have  as  much  dislike 
to  robbery  on  a  large  scale  as  on  a 
small  scale,  and  it  seems  a  poor  argu- 
ment, to  infer  that  a  man  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  serve  the  government  for 
thirty  shillings  a  month,  because  his 
labour  is  really  worth  seventy  shillings. 

But  this  is  really  not  the  just  view 
of  the  matter.  The  apparent  injury 
done  to  the  sailor  who  is  pressed  into 
the  service  is  forty  shillings,  in  the  case 
that  has  been  supposed ;  and  on  this 
estimate  will  be  his  indismation  at 
the  violence  which  has  been  done  to 
him ;  but  the  expense  at  which  the 
state  can  really  procure  his  services  on 
honest  terms  will  be  considerably  less. 
If  the  fair  rate  of  a  sailor,  as  compared 
with  men  in  other  employments,  be 
forty  shillings  a  month,  the  liability  to 


be  forced  to  serve  for  thirty  shillings 
will  be  an  additional  disadvantage  at* 
tached  to  nautical  labour,  which  will 
diminish  the  number  and  increase  the 
wages  of  those  who  betake  themselves 
to  the  sea  as  a  profession.  If  the 
chance  or  the  dread  of  impressment 
were  such  as  it  would  be  if  three  men 
out  of  every  four  who  entered  the  mer- 
chant service  were  actually  to  be 
pressed,  then  the  calculation  would 
stand  thus : — out  of  four  sailors,  three 
will  be  pressed  into  ships  of  war,  and 
only  receive  thirty  shillings  each,  that 
is,  in  all  ninety  shillings  for  a  month's 
wages ;  the  fourth,  the  lucky  man  who 
escapes,  ought  to  receive  seventy  shil- 
lings, to  make  up  the  eight  pounds 
which  the  four  ought  to  receive  among 
them.  A  person  about  to  enter  the 
service  ought  to  act  as  if  he  had  three 
chances  of  getting  only  thirty  shillings, 
and  only  one  chance  of  getting  seventy 
shillings ;  and  although  a  merchant 
has  to  pay  seventy  shillings,  he  holds 
out  only  the  same  inducement  to  his 
sailors  as  if  he  paid  only  forty  shillings; 
the  remainder  of  .the  high  wages  goes 
to  compensate  his  men  for  the  dread 
and  disadvantages  of  impressment. 
Thus  what  the  nation  gains  by  the 
system  of  impressment,  is  lost  by  the 
merchant  service,  and  has  the  same 
effect  as  if  a  tax  was  levied  upon  every 
British  merchant  of  thirty  shillings  a 
month  for  every  sailor  in  his  employ- 
ment ;  and  yet  this  would  be  deemed 
to  be  a  very  injudicious  tax  by  the  very 
men  most  inclined  to  defend  the  system 
of  impressment.  The  difference  is, 
that  the  impressment  levies  the  same 
tax  under  the  disguise  of  a  lottery 
among  the  sailors,  in  which  there  are 
three  blanks  to  one  prize,  and  which 
is  so  managed,  that  the  sailor  who  gets 
a  blank  (t.  e»  who  is  actually  impressed) 
feels  the  greatest  indignation  at  his 
loss,  which  he  supposes  to  be  four  times 
as  great  as  it  really  is,  (i.  e.  that  he  is 
reduced  to  thirty  shillings  from  seventy 
shillings,  instead  of  from  forty  shiU 
li°g8>)  while  the  lucky  one  who  gets 
the  prize,  [ji.  e,  who  escapes  impress- 
ment,) feels  no  gratitude,  as  he  feels 
conscious  that  the  press-gang  would 
have  caught  him  if  they  could. 

The  effect  of  the  high  wages  caused 
by  the  system  of  impressment  and  un- 
der-pay, being  to  reduce  the  number 
of  men  whom  the  merchants  are  able 
or  willing  to  employ^  let  us  examine 
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whM  tiie  effect  would  b«  if  the  wages 
of  sailors  in  onr  navy  were  raised  from 
thirty  shillings  to  forty-two  shillings — 
that  is,  to  two  shillings  a  month  more 
tiuo  the  wages  of  other  men  in  similar 
employments.      This  could  not  raise 
tht^  general  rate  of  seamen's  wages.  If 
there  are   one   hundred  and   twenty 
tLoasand  sulors^  of  whom  the  queen 
eiL-pIoys  ninety  thousand,  and  the  mer- 
chant serTice  thirty  thousand,  the  lat- 
ttrr  will  get  its  men  on  the  same  terms 
as  long,  as  there  are  thirty  thousand 
Ttien  who  cannot  find  other  employ- 
ing, nt.     The  wages  of  men  in  the  mer- 
chant eerrice  would  remain  unaltered 
as  long  as  the  same  number  of  men 
embraced  the  profession  of  the  sea. 
Hut  this  would  not  be  the  case;    a 
number  of  young  men,  having  an  in- 
clination for  the  profession,  and  partly 
qualified  for  it,  who  had  deserted  to 
other  nations,  or  were  engaged  in  other 
parsaits,  earning  between  thirty  shil- 
lings and  forty  shillings  a  month,  but 
afraid  to  offer  themselves  to  a  mer- 
chant shipt,  lest  they  should  be  pressed 
to  serve  in  a  ship  of  war  for  only  thirty 
shillings  a  month,  would  readily  offer 
themselves  when  they  knew*  that  even 
if  they  were  pressed,  their  situation 
would  be  better  than  it  was  on  shore. 
The  increase  of  numbers  and  competi- 
tion would  quickly  reduce  the  rate  of 
wages  in  the  merchant  service  to  their 
natural  level,  t.  e.  to  forty  shillings  a 
month,  or  even  below  it,  as  many  would 
enter  a  merchant  ship  at  even  less 
wages,  in  order  to  acquire  such  skill 
and  character  as  might  get  them  a 
situation  on  board  of  a  queen's  ship. 
The  navy  board  would  be  besieged 
vith  applications  for  the  office  of  sai- 
lor.    Instead   of  ninety  thousand  in 
the  queen's  service,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand in  the  merchant  service,  each  ser- 
vice would  maintain  about  ninety  thou- 
land,  and  there  would  be  as  little  occa- 
sioo  to  send  a  press-gang  to  procure 
saibrs  to  man  a  ship  of  war,  as  there 
is  at  present  to  press  men  into  the  pub- 
lic service  as  gangers  or  custom-house 
officers. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we 
(Hily  partially  agree  with  Mr.  M'Cul- 
locb,  who  condemns  the  system  of  im- 
pressment altogether.  We  condemn 
it  only  when  it  is  abused  to  compel 
znen  to  work  without  being  adequately 
paid.  We  maintiun  the  natural  right 
of  the  sorereign  to  compel  every  indi- 


vidual to  take  the  part  for  which  he  is 
suited  in  the  defence  of  the  country  ; 
but  justice  requires  that  they  should 
be  adequately  pfud,  otherwise  an  injury 
is  done  to  those  who  are  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  public,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  work  for  themselves 
alone.  The  system  of  impressment 
may  be  necessary  at  the  commencement 
of  a  war,  but  this  will  be  productive  of 
very  little  hardship,  if  the  men  who  are 
pressed,  and  all  others  in  the  same  ser- 
vice, are  paid  a  little  more  than  they 
could  earn  in  a  merchant  vessel. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  conscription  adds  to  the 
".^military  power  of  the  state  solely  by 
its  influence  upon  the  finances.  The 
soldiers  must  still  be  drafted  firom  such 
of  the  population  as  are  of  military 
age,  and  of  ability  to  serve ;  and  the 
general  expenses  of  the  war  must  still 
be  defrayed  by  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  people.  But  the  conscription 
lessens  the  apparent  expenses  of  the 
war,  by  enabling  the  state  to  procure 
its  soldiers  at  an  inadequate  pay.  It 
is  in  effect  an  unjust  capitation  tax, 
levied  upon  the  entire  population  of 
the  country,  in  addition  to  all  other 
taxes.  Its  injustice  does  not  impair 
its  immediate  efficiency.  If  England 
on  the  breaking  out  of  war  were  to 
confiscate  the  national  debt,  the  war 
might  be  carried  on  with  few  additional 
taxes ;  but  this  would  not  justify  such 
a  measure.  It  would  add  nothing  to 
the  real  strength  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  merely  an  atrocious  act  of 
injustice  to  one  set  of  its  citizens,  in 
order  that  the  remainder  may  contri- 
bute less  than  their  fair  share  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  Of  the  same 
nature,  and  of  the  like  injustice,  is  the 
conscription.  It  is  exempt,  indeed, 
from  one  disadvantage  of  impressment, 
that  it  does  not  tend  to  defeat  itself. 
The  latter  is  a  tax  upon  British  sailors, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  men 
from  entering  the  service,  or  to  induce 
them  to  desert  to  the  service  of  other 
countries ;  whereas  conscription  is  a 
tax  upon  mere  healthy  existence,  and 
cannot  be  so  easily  evaded. 

It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whe- 
ther the  conscription  adds  in  reality  to 
the  financial  resources  of  the  state 
which  practises  it.  The  war  is  carried 
on  at  less  apparent  expenses,  but  the 

E reductive  industry  of  the  state  must 
e  considerably  impaired  by  a  system 
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which  prevents  any  joung  man  from 
knowing  his  destination  until  he  has 
parsed  the  age  of  conscription.  The 
education  and  the  qualities  which 
would  render  a  man  a  useful  citizen, 
may  add  nothing  to  his  efficiency,  or  to 
the  prohahility  of  his  success  as  a  com- 
mon soldier.  The  habits  of  every 
Toung  man  in  early  life  are  unsettled 
by  the  conscription.  The  joy  felt  by 
himself  or  his  parents  at  all  those  tri- 
vial triumphs  which  presage  future 
success  in  life,  must  be  considerably 
damped  by  the  reflection  that,  after  all, 
it  is  probable  that  he  may  be  obliged 
to  enlist  as  a  common  soldier;  and 
that  annoyance  at  defeat,  which  often 
stimulates  to  successful  exertion,  is 
turned  into  contempt  for  all  success 
which  is  not  connected  with  a  life  of 
military  adventure.  A  great  advan- 
tage of  the  division  of  trades  is  lost,  by 
making  every  young  man  almost  half 
a  soldier.  No  parent  is  encouraged 
by  the  youthful  abilities  of  his  son,  to 
make  a  sacrifice  to  educate  him  for  a 
station  above  that  to  which  he  seems 
born,  unless  he  can  also  afford  a  sum 
sufficient  to  redeem  him  from  the  sla- 
very of  the  conscription.  Perhaps, 
when  all  things  are  considered,  the 
most  that  can  be  said  of  the  conscrip- 
tion is,  that  it  disguises  from  the  peo- 
ple the  expenses  of  the  war — no  small 
advantage  this  to  the  military  tyrant, 
but  in  a  corresponding  degree  a  mis- 
fortune to  the  country  which  suffers 
under  his  rule. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  agree  with 
Mr.  M'CuUoch,  that  such  services  as 
the  nation  wants  for  military  or  civil 
purposes,  it  ought  to  procure  by  ten- 
dering a  fair  remuneration  to  those 
who  yield  them.  For  this,  a  large 
revenue  will  be  necessary,  especially  in 
time  of  war,  which  must  be  raised  by 
taxation,  ultimately  falling,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  upon  rent,  profits,  or  wages 
— these  being  the  chief  sources  of  all 
private,  and  therefore  of  all  public 
wealth.  A  tax  upon  rent  may  be  first 
considered,  as  it  certainly  is  the  first 
that  would  occur  to  any  person  consi- 
dering on  which  of  the  sources  of 
wealth  a  tax  ought  to  be  imposed. 
Rent  appears  to  be  an  income  enjoyed 
by  landlords  who  contribute  nothing 
for  what  they  receive,  but  who  enjoy 
in  luxurious  idleness  the  wealth  which 
others  create  by  unceasing  toil.  Land 
h  4  peoaliirly  fit  sabjeot  for  a  tar#  af 


it  is  the  gratuitous  gift  of  nature  to 
the  country,  not  to  any  particular  indi- 
viduals, and  it  cannot  be  concealed,  or 
destroyed,  or  removed.  But  when  we 
approach  the  subject  more  closely,  we 
meet  with  unexpected  difficulties,  which 
are  forcibly  stated,  but  not  without 
some  exaggeration,  by  our  author : — 

"  The  sum  which  the  occupier  of  an 
improved  farm  pays  to  the  landlord,  is 
uniformly  derived  from  two  distinct 
sources,  and  is  consequently  divisible 
into  two  portions,  whereof  one  is  a  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  the  natural  and 
mhercnt  powers  of  the  soil,  and  the 
other  a  compensation  or  return  for  the 
use  of  the  buildings,  roads,  drains, 
fences,  and  other  improvements  made 
on  the  farm.  Rent,  properly  so  called, 
consists  of  the  first  only  of  these  por- 
tions ;  the  second,  though  usually  in- 
cluded under  the  term,  being  obviously 
the  return  to,  or  the  profit  derived  from 
the  capital  expended  upon  the  land.  . 
.  .  .  In  a  practical  point  of  view, 
taxes  on  the  rent  of  land  are  extremely 
objectionable.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
separate  rent  into  its  elements,  or  to  say 
how  much  is  paid  for  the  soil,  and  how 
much  for  improvements.  No  two  agri- 
Cttltnrists  ever  arrive,  in  any  given  case 
of  this  kind,  unless  by  accident,  at  the 
same  conclusion ;  and  the  best  judges 
aflirm,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  dis- 
tinction is  impracticable.  When,  there- 
fore, a  tax  is  laid  on  rent,  it  is  necessa- 
rily proportioned  to  its  gross  amount, 
or  to  the  total  sum  paid  to  the  landlords, 
without  regard  to  the  sources  whence 
it  is  derived.  ....  It  has  always 
been,  and  always  will  be,  a  formidable 
barrier  to  agricultural  improvements ; 
for  the  return  paid  to  the  landlord  for 
capital  expended  on  the  soil,  being  in- 
cluded in  rent,  a  tax  on  it  discourages, 
or,  it  may  be,  wholly  prevents  fresh  out- 
lays of  capital  on  the  land,  and  conse- 
quently depresses  the  most  important 
branch  of  national  industry." 

Our  author  thinks,  with  good  rea- 
son, that  it  would  not  be  politic,  even 
for  new  countries,  like  the  United 
States,  which  have  large  tracts  of  fer- 
tile and  unappropriated  land,  to  retain 
the  property  in  such  lands,  and  to 
set  it  on  lease  as  any  other  landlord 
might.  During  the  existence  of  the 
lease,  the  state  would  derive  less  profit 
from  the  land  than  if  it  had  sold  it,  or 
leased  it  in  perpetuity  ;  and  Arom  this 
cause  alone  it  would,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  lease,  lose  the  full  value 
of  its  reversionary  interest.    No  one 
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taten^ng  to  iiiTest  capiUil  in  thei  im- 
proTement  of  the  soili  would  take  land 
on  lease  from  the  state^  while  he  could 
procure  lota  of  unappropriated  lands 
ill  fee  Mmple.  But  if  the  state  takes 
possession  of  all  the  unappropriated 
land,  it  will  retard  the  improvement 
of  the  country  to  an  amount  more 
than  ten-fold  the  rent  that  it  can  ever 
receive  from  the  land.  Such  a  mode 
of  collecting  a  reyenue  would  be  like  a 
tax  that  would  take  ten  pounds  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  subject  for  every  one 
that  it  brought  into  the  treasury. 
There  is  not  much  difference  between 
taking  ten  pounds  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  subject^  and  preventing  the 
same  sum  from  getting  into  it.  In  every 
sebeme  of  finance  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  problem  is  not  to  raise 
a  given  sum  simply^  but  how  to  raise 
that  sum  with  tne  least  detriment  to 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the 
people. 

The  great  objection  to  a  tax  on 
rent  is  its  tendency  to  prerent  agricuU 
toral  improvements.  But  for  this,  a 
moderate  tax  on  rent  would  be  the 
fkirest  and  most  expedient  of  all  taxes. 
This  objection  would  not  exist  if  the 
amount  of  the  land-tax  did  not  practi- 
eaUy  Tary  with  the  improvements  on 
the  land ;  and  this  may  be  easily  affected 
by  a  fixed  and  permanent  tax.  Mr. 
M*CoUoch  supposes  that  for  this  it 
would  be  necessary  to  impose  the  tax 
upon  the  present  valuation,  with  a  con- 
dition that  whatever  additions  or  sub- 
tractions should  be  made  to  it  or  from 
it  in  all  future  times,  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  this  present  valuation. 
But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary. For  all  practical  purposes  it 
would  be  sufficient  that  the  tax  should 
be  permanent,  and  no  new  valuation  be 
contemplated.  No  impediment  to 
agricultural  improvements  would  arise 
from  the  possibility  that  at  some  inde- 
finitely remote  period  the  wants  of  the 
itate  might  lead  to  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  upon  those  improvements.  A  land 
tax,  if  imposed  at  present,  would  post- 
pone, if  it  would  not  absolutely  pre- 
vent, the  imposition  of  such  new  tax. 
By  such  a  tax^  a  revenue  of  five  mil- 
fions  might  be  conveniently  raised,  and 
it  would  produce  a  surplus  revenue 
ibr  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
after  reducing  or  remitting  every  other 
ttt  thai  now  presses  with  peculiar 
Aret  on  tb«  «griciiitiiriat« 


Next  to  rent.  It  is  not  unnatural  to 
view  profits  generally  as  a  suitable  su6* 
ject  for  taxation ;  but  the  considera- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  such  a  tax 
is  incomparably  more  complicated.  A 
tax  on  all  profits,  if  it  could  be  univer- 
sally and  equally  levied  on  the  profits 
of  every  business,  would  operate  as  a 
tax  upon  capital.  It  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  driving  capital  from  oiie 
business  to  another,  as  the  tax  would 
fall  equally  on  all.  Unless  by  the 
slight  tendency  it  would  have  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  capital,  it 
would  have  no  effect  upon  it ;  for  as 
the  amount  of  capital  and  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  wealth  of  the  consumer, 
would  remain  unaltered,  the  capitalist 
would  not  have  the  power  of  transfer- 
rmg  any  part  of  the  tax  from  himself 
to  his  customers. 

"  Bat  it  18  material  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  these  conclusions  are  true  only  on 
the  supposition  that  the  tax  is  made  to 
affect  all  profits  to  the  same  extent. 
Practically,  however,  this  is  impossible. 
There  are  no  means  by  which  to  mea- 
sure the  rate  of  profit  in  different  busi- 
nesses. Generally,  indeed,  it  can  only 
be  guessed  at  even  by  those  who  carry 
them  on ;  and  were  an  attempt  made  to 
tax  profits,  the  great  majority  of  indivi- 
duals would  underrate  their  amount, 
and  in  the  far  greater  number  of  busi- 
nesses it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
government  officers  to  form  any  thing 
Rke  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  mag- 
nitudes  In  truth,  profits 

never  can  be  ascertained;  and  conse- 
quently never  have  been,  and  never  can 
De  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  amount ; 
and  though  it  be  important  to  know  how 
a  tax  on  profits  would  operate  were  it 
equally  imposed,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  is  altogether  impracticable,  and 
that  the  supposition  is  made  merely  to 
illustrate  a  principle." — ^p.  75. 

'*  A  tax  laid  only  on  the  profits  of  a 
particular  business,  would  have  a  differ- 
ent efiect:  it  would,  sooner  or  later, 
raise  prices,  and  would  not,  therefore, 
permanently  fall  on  the  producers,  ex- 
cept in  as  far  as  they  were  themselves 
consumers  of  their  own  produce.*' 

Undoubtedly,  after  some  time,  things 
will  find  their  level ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  and  this  time  is  not  alwavs  a  short 
period,  the  entire  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  tax  falls  upon  those  engaged  in 
the  business  upon  which  the  tax  is  liud. 
They  can  only  place  it  on  the  consumer 
by  diminishing  the  supply— that  is,  b^ 
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doin^  less  business  than  before  the  tax 
vas  imposed,  and  thus  either  let  part 
of  their  capital  remain  unemployed,  or 
transfer  it  to  some  other  business. 
But  the  former  is  a  clear  loss  of  profit, 
and  the  latter  is  not  always  nor  imme- 
diately practicable. 

"  Fixed  capital  employed  in  a  particn* 
lar  department  of  inciastry  is  frequently 
Tvholly  unsuitable  for  any  other;  and 
any  tax  which  should  throw  a  portion  of 
£uch  capital  out  of  employment,  would 
occasion  a  loss  to  its  proprietors  from 
which  they  would  have  no  means  of  es- 
caping." 

Moreover,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  fixed  or  invested  in  the  per- 
son of  the  individual  who  conducts  any 
trade,  and  this  cannot  often  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  pursuit.  This 
consists  in  his  character,  his  connec- 
tions, his  acquired  ability,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  trade,  and  of  the  numerous 
details  which  enable  him  to  carry  it  on 
with  success  in  a  particular  locality. 
All  this  might  be  useless  to  him  in  any 
other  pursuit,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
might  be  useless  to  him  in  any  other 
place. 

Our  author's  reasonings  on  the  ope- 
ration of  a  tax  upon  wages,  are  mate- 
rially influenced  by  an  opinion  to  which 
he  adheres  with  singular  tenacity,  on 
what  he  calls  the  natural  or  necessary 
rate  of  wages.  The  third  chapter  of 
his  present  work  commences  with  this 
paragraph : — 

'*  In  every  discussion  respecting  the 
influence  of  taxes  on  wages,  or  on  the 
necessaries  consumed  by  the  labourer,  it 
is  indispensable  to  distinguish  between 
the  natural  or  necessary  rate  of  wages, 
or  the  rate  rc<^uired  to  enable  the  la- 
bourer to  subsist  and  continue  their 
race,  and  the  market  rate,  or  the  rate 
paid  them  at  any  particular  period/' 

To  this  distinction,  or  rather  to  any 
importance  attached  to  it,  we  decidedly 
object ;  and  we  deny  that  what  Mr. 
M'Culloch  calls  the  natural  or  neces- 
sary rate  of  wages  is  of  any  practical 
moment,  or  ought  to  be  even  taken 
into  consideration,  or  thought  of,  in 
any  discussion  respecting  wages.  The 
natural  or  necessary  rate  of  waffes* 
according  to  Mr.  M'Culloch's  defini- 
tion, does  not  exercise  the  slightest 
influence  over  the  market  rate  in  any 
country  in  the  civilized  world;  and 


any  reference  to  the  natural  rate  has 
only  a  tendency  to  confuse  and  perplex. 
Mr.  M'Culloch  even  approves  of  Adam 
Smith's  definition  of  it,  to  be  such  a 
rate  as  may  enable  them  to  obtain  not 
only  the  commodities  which  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  support  of 
life,  but  whatever  the  custom  of  the 
country  renders  it  indecent  for  credi- 
table people,  even  of  the  lowest  order, 
to  be  without.  In  this  there  is  an  ob- 
vious confusion  between  cause  and 
effect.  Custom  renders  it  discredita- 
ble to  be  without  that  which  every  man 
can  earn ;  but  whenever  the  rate  of 
wages  is  altered,  the  custom  will  fol- 
low it ;  and  this  Mr.  M'Culloch  almost 
admits,  as  well  as  that  a  fall^of  wages 
has  no  immediate  effect  on  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  His  general 
theory  is  this— that  when  the  wages 
of  labour  are  less  than  their  natural  or 
necessary  rate,  there  will  either  be  in- 
creased mortality,  or  an  indisposition 
to  marriage  among  the  poor,  and  that 
consequently  the  population  will  dimi- 
nish, until,  by  the  diminution  of  the 
supply  of  labourers,  wages  will  rise  to 
their  natural  rate;  and  that  in  the 
same  manner,  when  wages  rise,  the 
poor  are  able  to  marry  earlier,  and  to 
support  their  children  in  better  health 
and  comfort,  and  that  thus  the  popu- 
lation will  quickly  increase,  until  the 
increased  supply  of  labourers  will  re- 
duce wages  once  more  to  their  natural 
or  necessary  rate.  But  Mr.  M'Cul. 
loch's  admissions  are  inconsistent  with 
the  practical  application  of  this  argu- 
ment.    He  etatesj  p.  lOOj  that 

"  The  natural  rate  of  wages  is  not* 
therefore,  fixed  and  unvarying ;  and 
though  it  be  true,  that  the  market  rate 
of  wages  can  never,  when  reference  is 
made  to  periods  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, be  sunk  below  its  contemporary 
natural  rate,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
natural  rate  has  a  tendency  to  rise  when 
the  market  rate  rises,  and  to  fall  when 

it  falls Speaking  generally, 

no  rise  of  wages  can  be  countervailed  by 
an  increased  supply  of  workmen  coming 
into  the  market,  until  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  after  it  has  taken  place;  for  there 
are  few  or  no  branches  of  industry  in 
which  an  active  and  skilful  labourer  can 
be  bred  in  a  shorter  period.  During  all 
this  time,  therefore,  the  labourer  is 
placed  in  an  improved  situation.  He 
nas  a  larger  supply  of  food ;  he  has  bet- 
ter clothes  and  a  better  habitation ;  he 
is  rendered  more  attentive  to  oleanli- 
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sess;  and  as  be  rises  in  the  scale  of 
frocieiT;  he  naturally  uses  more  prudence 
aod  drcamspection  in  the  forming  of 
matrimonial  connections.  In  short,  his 
opiflioas  respecting  what  is  necessary 
/or  his  decent  and  comfortable  subsis- 
tence are  raised,  and  the  natural  rate  of 
wages  is  in  consequence  proportionably 
acgmented.** 

A  amilar  cmnaeqiiencey  in  the  oppo- 
ate  dtfeetiooy  takes  place  when  a  per- 
naoent  redaction  takes  place  in  the 
rate  of  wages ;  and  it  thus  appears, 
and  it  is  indeed  admitted,  that  the 
effect  of  any  new  influence  upon  the 
inarket  rate  of  wages,  cannot  for  a  pe« 
riod  of  many  years  be  modified  by  the 
natural  rate  ;  and  that  before  the  end 
of  that  period  the  natural  rate  will  be 
cbangea,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
nev  market  rate.  To  us,  this  alone 
appears  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that 
it  is  better  not  to  take  the  natural  rate 
into  consideration  as  an  element  in  our 
reasonii^s.  It  will,  then,  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  investigate  the  consequences  of 
a  tax  upon  wages. 

The  first  effect  of  a  tax  upon  labour 
in  any  particular  department,  will  be 
to  make  so  much  poorer  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it,  and  who  cannot  conve- 
niently withdraw  to  some  other  pur- 
suit.     The  goods  produced  by  the 
taxed  labour   will   gradually  rise  in 
price,  as  the  supply  of  new  labourers 
will  diminish,  until  wages  after  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  rise  to  their  former 
lerd.     The  tax  will  operate  as  a  tax 
Qpoo  the  commodity  produced  by  that 
labour,    and   will    fall  entirely  upon 
those  who  consume  that  commodity. 
A  tax  upon  all  kinds  alike  of  labour 
vould  have  a  different  effect.     There 
can  be  no  withdrawal  of  men  from  the 
labour  market  generally,  and  as  every 
department  will  suffer  alike  from  the 
tax,  there  will  be  no  transfer  of  la- 
bourers from  one  department  to  ano- 
ther, and  the  labourer  has  no  means  of 
removing  any  part  of  the  burthen  from 
himself  to  either  his  employer  or  to 
the  consumer,  who  may  be  said  to  be 
Hi  ultimate  employer. 

We  are  not  likely  to  see  any  tax 
iaposed  directly  upon  labour ;  but  we 
do  see,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
taxes  imposed  upon  commodities  which 
the  labourer  consumes,  and  these  fall 
upon  the  very  individual  who  consumes 
the  taxed  oommodities*  and  who  thus 
contribatos  his  propoirtion  to  the  pub- 


lic service.  But  Mr.  M'Calloch  thinks 
that  although  this  is  the  case  with  la- 
bourers in  the  different  businesses  who 
support  themselves,  yet  that  it  is  not 
true  of  domestic  servants  who  are  fed 
by  their  masters,  and  he  thinks  that  a 
tax  upon  tea  or  sugar  is  not  paid  by 
them  but  by  those  who  employ  them. 
In  this  he  is  partially  correct :  a  tax 
does  not  fall  on  them  with  such  imme- 
diate effect  as  it  does  upon  other  classes, 
but  after  a  short  period  they  will  feel 
it,  although  not  universally.  The 
fBkct  is,  that  the  condition  of  domestic 
servants  depends  so  much  on  the  cha- 
racter, station,  and.disposition  of  their 
employers,  as  to  mask  the  effect  of  most 
other  circimistances.  But  these  other 
circumstances  have  their  effect  never- 
theless on  the  class.  If  a  tax  were 
imposed  upon  tea,  sugar,  and  beer,  so 
as  to  add  five  pounds  a  year  to  the  ex- 
pense of  muntaining  each  servant,  Mr. 
A  makes  no  change  in  his  establish- 
ment— his  servants  appear  to  suffer 
nothing  by  the  tax.  Mr.  B  finds 
that  his  establishment  will  be  sufficient 
with  one  servant  fewer  than  he  has 
hitherto  maintained ;  and  thus  he  sives 
the  tax  by  retrenchment,  the  servants 
whom  he  retains  do  not  suffer,  but  the 
class  suffers  by  having  the  demand  for 
their  labour  reduced.  Again,  Mrs.  C 
does  not  wish  either  to  reduce  her  es- 
tablishment or  to  bear  the  burthen  of 
the  tax.  She  proposes  to  reduce  the 
allowance  made  to  her  servants,  and 
to  diminish  their  wages.  To  this  they 
must  submit,  or  if  any  prefer  leaving 
their  situation,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  find  others  to  supply  their  places,  as 
the  number  of  those  out  of  place  will 
be  increased  by  the  reduction  made  by 
Mr.  B  and  others  in  their  establish- 
ments. This  will  not  have  a  tendency 
to  make  men  resort  to  other  employ- 
ments to  avoid  the  reduced  wages  or 
diminished  allowances,  since  the  tax 
will  equally  diminish  the  comforts  or 
profits  of  other  employments.  Thus  a 
tax  upon  commodities  will  at  first  afreet 
such  individuals  mobt  unequally,  by  re- 
ducing the  wages  of  some,  and  making 
it  more  difficult  for  others  to  get  em- 
ployments; but  after  a  time  things 
will  find  their  level,  and  reduced  wages 
will  be  the  lot  of  nearly  all.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  M'Culloch  in  holding  that  domes- 
tic servants,  and  others  similarly  cur- 
cumstancedy  are  exceptions  to  thegen^- 
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val  rule,  that  taxes  upon  commoditiet 
fall  upon  those  who  consume  them. 

Indirect  taxation  has  one  great  ad* 
vantage,  that  every  man  pays  his  tax 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  most 
convenient  to  himself;  that  is,  while  he 
is  paying  for  the  commodity  on  which 
the  tax  is  laid.  This  is  so  much  the 
case,  that  it  appears  like  a  voluntary 
tax,  especially  when  it  is  imposed  upon 
a  luxury,  since  every  individual,  by 
abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  article 
on  which  the  tax  is  laid,  may  lawfully 
evade  the  operation  of  the  tax.  Its 
great  disadvantage  is,  the  encourage- 
ment which  it  holds  out  to  the  smug- 
gler, when  the  tax  amounts  to  a  certam 
height  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
article.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  maxim, 
that  whenever  the  amount  of  a  tax  is 
sufficient  to  render  smuggling  a  lucra- 
tive trade,  it  will  be  impossible  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  carried  on  to  the 
injury  of  the  fair  trader,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  revenue,  and  the  great  de- 
moralisation of  the  people.  The  only 
effectual  mode  of  stopping  smuggling 
is  to  destroy  the  temptation  to  it  by 
reducing  the  tax.  The  earlier  this 
reduction  is  made,  the  better.  It  is 
mach  easier  to  prevent  the  trade  from 
arising,  than  to  suppress  it  when  it  is 
once  in  existence — when  the  public 
are  i^conciled  by  habit  to  the  purchase 
of  smuggled  articles,  when  capital  is 
invested  in  the  pursuit,  lurking-places 
contrived,  and  all  those  habits  and  feel- 
ings generated  which  almost  incapaci- 
tate the  smuggler  from  earning  an 
honest  livelihood,  even  when  the  tax 
is  not  immoderate,  there  is  a  necessity 
for  many  regulations  to  prevent  its 
evasion,  and  of  many  public  well  paid 
officers  to  enforce  these  regulations, 
and  detect  every  attempt  to  smuggle. 
For  this  reason,  the  expense  of  collect- 
ing the  excise  and  customs  duties  is 
considerable ;  and  this  mode  of  taxa- 
tion, advantageous  as  it  undoubtedly 
is  in  many  respects,  has  the  vice  of  ex- 
tracting much  more  from  the  pockets 
of  the  subject  than  it  brings  into  the 
treasury  of  the  state. 

In  some  instances,  too,  the  regulations 
which  are  imposed  for  the  sake  of  col  lectr 
ing  the  tax,  are  in  themselves  an  addi- 
tional burthen  on  the  public«  and  raise 
the  price  of  the  commodity  by  prevent- 
ing improvements  in  its  manufacture^ 
In  this  manner  the  publie  sustains  a  loss, 
without  any  e<»T0spoo^g  gam  to  tha 


state.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  for 
instance,  that  the  excise  duty  On  glass 
added  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  duty  to  the  price  of  many  articles  ; 
and  that  as  the  duty  has  been  taken  off, 
the  ingenuity  of  British  manufacturers 
will  invent  many  improvements  in  its 
fabrication,  and  discover  many  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  applied,  of  which  now 
we  have  no  conception.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  mere  reduction  of  the'  duty 
would  not  have  been  sufficient — its 
total  repeal  was  absolutely  necessary  ; 
and  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
glass  may  be  reckoned  as  amongst  the 
wisest  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  excellent 
financial  measures.  This  is  our  opi- 
nion, although  we  do  not  think  that 
glass  is  an  improper  subject  for  a  mo- 
derate tax  s  but  it  is  desirable  that  the 
manufacture  should  enjoy  some  years' 
interval  of  freedom  from  excise  regu- 
lations ;  and  if  at  some  future  period 
a  war  or  othep  exigency  should  render 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  glass  ex- 
pedient, it  will  be  found  many  times 
more  productive  than  it  would  be  if 
the  duty  had  never  been  repealed. 

It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
«  high  rate  of  taxation,  either  of  excise 
or  customs,  has  a  tendency  to  defeat 
itself,  by  discouraging  the  use  of  the 
article  on  which  the  tax  is  imposed. 
This  is  a  consequence  essentially  dis* 
tinot  from  the  temptation  to  smuggling 
which  a  high  taxation  produces.  Tho 
smuggler  acts  contrary  to  law,  wilfully, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  revenue.  But 
the  other  source  of  diminution  to  the 
revenue  cannot  be  prevented  by  any 
law.  The  consumption  of  the  article 
taxed  is  checked,  while  those  who  cease 
to  consume  it,  or  whose  consumption 
of  it  is  reduced,  scarcely  know  that 
their  conduct  is  owing  to  the  tax.  The 
price  is  raised  by  the  tax  ;  high  prices 
create  the  habit  and  custom  of  abstain- 
ing from  the  article  taxed,  and  con- 
suming other  articles  in  preference ; 
and  the  expenditure  of  roost  people  is 
directed  chiefly  by  custom  and  fashion 
in  every  class  of  life.  The  effect  of 
this  reduction  of  consumption  is,  how- 
ever,  frequently  over-estimated.  It 
was  a  saying  of  Swift's,  "  that  in  the 
arithmetio  of  customs,  two  and  two  do 
not  always  make  four — they  frequently 
make  only  one  ;'*  and  this  saying  is 
gentraUy  quoted  mUk  ^pprofeatioay  fbr 
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a  TfTf  digfat  infoBion  of  tnath  is  suffi* 
eient  to  give  eredit  to  a  paradox  ;  bat 
rule  it  is  not  true.    Very 


asa 

selddfBy  indeedy  ia  an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion ID  iDJadicioaslj  imposed  as  not  to 
Mdd  sometbiDg  to  the  revenue;  and 
among  all  the  taxes  reduced  since 
1815,  it  19  difficult  to  find  any  in  which 
the  increased  consumption  of  any  arti* 
cle  has  kept  up  the  productiveness 
of  the  tax.  A  part  only  of  the 
price  of  an  article  consists  of  the 
tax*  and  is  subject  to  redaction»  the 
remainder  is  undiminished ;  the  price 
of  the  article^  therefore*  cannot  be  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  the  tax,  and 
therefore  the  tax  will  not  remain 
equally  productive»  unless  the  public 
will  diminish  their  consumption  of 
other  articleSf  in  order  to  purchase  an 
iBcreased  quantity  of  the  commodity 
on  which  the  tax  has  been  reduced. 
Thus*  suppose  the  tax  on  any  com- 
Boditj  to  be  twenty  per  cent,  on 
its  untaxed  prioct  a  man  who  ex- 
pends one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
in  the  purchase  of  that  commodity* 
contributes  twenty  pounds  to  Ihe  re- 
venue. Now  let  the  tax  be  reduced 
to  ten  per  cent.,  and  he  will  get  for 
one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  what  fur- 
■srly  ooat  him  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  and  the  state  will  receive  only 
ten  pounds.  But  if*  instead  of  being 
content  with  the  same  quantity  of  the 
article*  be  spends  the  same  quantity  of 
money  in  the  purchase  of  it  as  for- 
merly, that  is*  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds*  the  state  will  receive  but  eleven 
pounda ;  and  to  keep  the  revenue  from 
this  source  up  to  its  former  amount*  it 
is  necessary  that  those  who  formerly 
expended  one  hundred  and  twenty 
poaads*  shall  in  future  expend  two 
knndred  and  twenty  pounds  in  the 
purehaae  of  these  goods*  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  a  reduction  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  their 
consumption  of  other  articles*  some  of 
which  may  have  been  more  highly 
taxed ;  and  thus  the  revenue  may  suffer 
a  further  diminution  in  some  other 
^Barter.  If  taxes  bear  a  due  propor- 
tion to  each  other*  they  may  be  eonsio 
dcrably  increased  with  a  corresponding 
advantage  to  the  revenue.  When  every 
thing  is  taxed  in  the  same  proportion* 
no  man  can  escape  taxation  by  spend- 
ing faw  wealth  in  one  manner  rather 
than  in  another. 
It  viU  Atoaoe  baMeo*  that«U  taiei« 


whether  of  excise  or  customs*  which 
are  imposed  upon  consumption*  have 
this  disadvantage*  that*  independent  of 
the  expense  of  collecting  them*  they 
impose  a  loss  upon  the  public  from 
which  the  revenue  derives  no  ^ain. 
The  individual  who  foregoes  or  reduces 
his  ordinary  consumption  of  a  taxed 
commodity,  suffers  an  inconvenience 
equivalent  to  a  positive  pecuniary  loss* 
from  which  the  revenue  derives  no 
gain.  If  the  tax  on  sugar  induces  a 
family  to  spend  one  hundred  pounds 
instead  of  two  hundred  pounds  in  the 
purchase  of  that  article*  they  will  spend 
the  remaining  one  hundred  pounds  in 
the  purchase  of  other  goods,  which 
give  them  more  pleasure  than  one  hun- 
dred pounds*  worth  of  the  taxed  sugar* 
but  which  would  give  them  less  plea- 
sure than  one  hundred  pounds'  worth 
of  the  untaxed  sugar  had  formerly 
given.  By  the  one  hundred  pounds 
which  they  btill  spend  on  sugar*  the 
revenue  gains  the  amount  of  the  tax ; 
by  the  remaining  one  hundred  pounds 
the  family  are  put  to  some  loss*  but 
the  revenue  gains  nothing.  A  prohi. 
bitory  tax  is  an  inconvenience  to  the 
public*  and  adds  nothing  to  the  reve- 
nue ;  and  every  tax  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  prohibitory  tax  with  respect  to  that 
portion  which  it  prevents  any  person 
from  consuming. 

Another  strange  consequence  fol- 
lows, which  has  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  all  writers  on  political  economy* 
viz. — that  such  an  impost  sometimes 
operates  as  a  tax  upon  the  poor  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rich*  so  that  the  poor 
pay  more*  and  the  rich  less  than  the 
produce  of  the  tax  would  indicate. 
This  happens  only  with  respect  to 
goods  of  which  an  unlimited  quantity 
cannot  be  produced  without  an  increase 
of  price*  or  where  the  labour  and  natu- 
ral powers  employed  in  the  production 
of  the  article  cannot  immediately  and 
with  equal  profit  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce any  other  article.  In  these  cases* 
the  effect  of  a  tax*  by  diminishing  the 
demand  for  the  commodity*  diminishes 
the  price  which  the  producers  can  ob- 
tain for  it.  In  order  to  dispose  of  as 
much  of  their  goods  as  possible*  the 
producers  must  reduce  their  prices  a 
little*  and  the  article  will  not  undergo 
an  increase  of  price  equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  tax.  In  this  case*  part 
of  the  tax  falls  upon  the  producer. 
The  person  who  osaast  to  consume  th« 
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commodity  suffers  some  loss  or  incon- 
venience from  the  tax,  although  he 
thereby  does  not  contribute  any  thing 
to  the  revenue.  The  inconvenience 
and  loss  which  the  producer  and  the 
non-consumer  suffer,  are  to  the  advan- 
tage of  those  whose  wealth  enables 
them  to  consume  the  accustomed  quan- 
tity, and  who  appear  to  contribute  a 
large  sum  to  the  revenue,  a  part  of 
which  is,  however,  in  fact  paid  at  the 
expense  of  others.  As  an  example* 
let  us  suppose  that  foreign  sugar  is 
excluded,  and  the  country  for  its  sup- 
ply of  sugar  is  dependent  upon  our 
West  India  Islands,  which  send  us  a 
considerable  supply  free  of  duty  at  four 
pence  a  pound.  Let  a  duty  of  three 
pence  a  pound  be  now  imposed,  which 
will  occasion  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  consumption.  But  as  the  cul- 
tivators of  sugar  cannot  readily  apply 
their  land  and  labour  with  equal  profit 
to  the  production  of  other  goods,  they 
will  reduce  the  price  of  sugar,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  loss  which  they  would  sus- 
tain by  either  having  their  stock  unsold, 
or  turning  their  land  and  labour  to 
other  purposes.  They  will  produce 
less,  and  what  they  do  produce  they 
will  sell  at  a  cheaper  price  than  they 
formerly  procured.  They  will  pro- 
duce no  more  than  they  can  afford  to 
produce  for  three  pence,  and  than  the 
country  can  afford  to  purchase  at  six 
pence  per  pound.  The  man  who  con- 
sumes one  pound  of  sugar,  appears  to 
pay  a  tax  of  three  pence  to  the  state, 
although  in  reality  he  only  loses  two 
pence*  as  the  remaining  penny  falls  on 
the  producer.  From  the  inconvenience 
which  the  poor  man  suffers  by  being 
compelled  to  forego  the  use  of  sugar, 
the  state  derives  no  income.  That  in- 
convenience is  merely  the  process  by 
which  the  tax  is  in  part  shifted  from 
the  consumer  to  the  producer. 

'  If  all  men  were  governed  by  the  dic- 
tate s  of  prudence  in  all  their  habits, 
this  interference  of  taxation  with  the 
natural  course  of  individual  expendi- 
ture, would  be  a  greater  evil  than  it 
actually  is.  In  the  present  state  of 
mankind,  a  tax  may  sometimes  have  a 
usseful  operation  as  a  sumptuary  law, 
and  a  restraint  upon  vice  and  folly. 
In  particular,  a  tax  upon  ardent  spirits 
operates  in  this  manner.  When  a  poor 
man  sees  the  inviting  sign  of  a  public- 
house*  it  may  not  occur  to  him,  that  if 
he  gO€s  in  to  take  a  glass  he  will  pro* 


bably  be  tempted  to  take  more  ;  that 
every  glass  he  takes  is  one  step  towards 
the  formation  of  the  most  destructive 
of  all  bad  habits,  which  will  assuredly 
destroy  his  morals,  health,  fortune,  and 
character,  and  that  even  a  single  glass 
of  whiskey  exercises  a  pernicious  effect 
on  all  these.  Such  reflections  may  not 
occur  to  him  at  the  proper  moment,  or 
if  they  occur*  they  may  be  disregarded. 
He  is  much  less  likely  to  forget,  or  to 
disregard,  the  circumstance  that  a  glass 
of  whiskey  will  cost  two  pence,  and 
that  he  has  only  one  penny  in  his  poc- 
ket. The  mere  cost  of  purchasing 
ardent  spirits  is  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience attending  their  use,  but  it  is  the 
most  immediate,  and  is  therefore  fre- 
quently the  most  operative  restraint. 
It  may  be  considered  an  admitted  prin- 
ciple in  finance,  that  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  smuggling  is  the  only  cir- 
cumstance which  ought  to  place  a  limit 
to  the  tax  upon  ardent  spirits.  This 
limit  has  been  attained,  and  experience 
has  sufficiently  proved  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland*  any  increase  of 
the  tax  on  whiskev  would  immediately 
lead  to  illicit  distillation. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  hastily  con- 
cluded* that  what  we  have  said  of  the 
tax  on  whiskey  is  equally  true  of  the 
duty  on  wine*  or  on  any  of  the  more 
expensive  liquors.  There  is  a  most 
important  distinction  between  the 
cases.  It  may  be  said*  that  of  those 
who  habitually  drink  wine*  not  one  in 
a  hundred  ever  commit  any  excess*  and 
very  few  feel  that  the  price  is  a  re- 
straint upon  the  quantity  which  they 
consume.  We  do  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  medical  question* 
whether  the  use  of  wine  in  any  quan- 
tity is  pernicious  to  the  health*  although 
we  do  not  coincide  in  that  opinion*  but 
believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tew  peculiar  idiosyncrasies*  a  man  may 
take  one  glass  of  sherry  and  three  of 
claret  every  day,  without  injury  to  his 
constitution.  Our  meaning  is*  that 
most  men  drink  wine  with  deliberation, 
and  without  repentance,  and  are  limited 
in  the  quantity  which  they  consume  by 
other  motives  than  the  consideration 
of  its  expense.  We  admit  that  an  in- 
crease of  duty  diminishes  the  consump- 
tion of  wine;  but  this  effect  is  not 
attended  by  improved  habits  of  so- 
briety; on  the  contrary*  those  who 
would  otherwise  consume  wine*  are  in- 
duced to  take  some  form  of  ardent 
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spirits  in  its  place^  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  use  of  spirits  is  more 
ipt  to  create  a  craving  desire  for  a 
recurrence  to  them,  and  thereby  to 
leid  to  iiabits  of  intoxication,  than  the 
use  of  vine.     In  general,  it  may  be 
ttid  that  a  tax  upon  any  species  of 
trdent  spirits,  except  the  cheaper  kind, 
eaimot  operate  usefally  as  a  sumptuary 
lav — it  will  merely  lead  to  a  consump- 
tion of  the  cheaper  in  place  of  the 
belter  and  more  wholesome  liquor.  At 
present  the  tax  on  wine  is  too  high. 
It  is  five  shillings  and  six  pence  a  gal- 
lon on  French,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese wines  indifferently,  independent 
of  the  five  per  cent,  duty,  which  is 
about  three  pence  more.    This  is  about 
eleven  pence  a  bottle,  or  eleven  shil- 
Inigs  a  dozen.    But  the  principal  quan- 
tzt;  of  the  wine  consumed  in  England 
eaa  be  shipped  at  five  shillings  and  six 
pence  a  gallon   wholesale  price,  the 
duty  on  which,  therefore,  operates  as 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  cent,  per  cent* 
We  doubt  if,  after  a  short  time,  the 
revenue  would  suffer  much  by  reducing 
the  duty  on  wine  to  two  shlllinga  and 
six  pence  a  gallon — that  is,  to  fivepence 
a  bottle — a  duty  which  would  lead  to 
an  immense  increase  of  consumption^ 
hj  enabling  the  public  to  procure  a 
pure  port,  sherry,  or  claret,  for  eigh- 
teen riiillings  a  dozen,  or  one  shilling 
and  six  pence  a  bottle.  The  high  price 
of  wine  presses  with  great  severity  upon 
manj  of  the  poorer  and  middling  classes 
who  are  directed  to  use  it  for  medi- 
cine, and  they  are  strongly  tempted  to 
take  ardent  spirits  in  its  place, although 
there  are   very  few  cases  indeed  in 
which  the  use  of  the  latter  can  be  of 
any  service  to  the  health.    Even  when 
they  do  get  what   they  mistake   fur 
wine,  it  is  abominable  stuff.    They  na- 
turally resort    to    those  who  supply 
them  with  other  commodities  of  the 
Bke  nature,  but  who,  having  among 
their  customers  none  who  know  what 
wine  really  is,  keep  for  an  occasional 
demand  nothing  that  is  deserving  of 
the  name.     This  evil  would  disappear 
voder  a  more  general  consumption  of 
eheap  wine  by  the  lower  classes.  Very 
few  people  know  that  good,  unadulte- 
rated wine  can  be  procured  at  a  very 
low  price,  and  a  comparatively  small 
Domoer  could  discern  the  difference 
between  a  pure  and  cheap  wine,  and 
that     of    a     higher     quality   which 
comaiands  doable  the  price.   We  shall 
Toi«  XXVI.— No.  151. 


mention  a  few  statistical  facts  to  show 
how  great  an  increase  mar  take  place 
in  the  consumption  of  wme  without 
injury  to  the  morals  or  temperance  of 
the  population.  In  the  year  1843,  the 
quantity  of  wine  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  consumption  was 
6,000,000  gallons,  on  which  the  duty 
was  £1,700,000.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  importation  in  any  year  came 
up  to  7,000,000  of  gallons.  But  in 
the  same  year  there  were  7,700/X)0 
gallons  of  gin  and  whiskey  consumed 
in  England  alone,in  Scot  land  5,600,000, 
and  in  Ireland  5,500,000 ;  making  alto« 
gether  18,800,000  gallons  of  ardent 
spirits  consumed  in  the  United  King* 
dom.  Before  the  spread  of  tempe- 
rance, the  consumption  in  Ireland 
alone  exceeded  10,000,000  gallons  of 
whiskey.  The  intoxicating  strength  of 
the  spirituous  liquors  consumed  m  the 
United  Kingdom  is  equal  to  that  of 
60,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  which  is 
ten  times  the  quantity  of  wine  now 
consumed.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
wine  would  lead  to  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  its  consumption,  and  that  this 
increase  would  be  chiefly  derived  from 
those  who  at  present  consume  ardent 
spirits,  and  that  ultimately  the  revenue 
and  the  health  and  habits  of  the  people 
would  profit  by  the  change. 

The  duty  on  foreign  spirits  is  also 
much  too  high,  being  twenty-two  shil- 
lings and  ten  pence  the  gallon.  This 
must  afford  an  irresistitne  temptation 
to  the  smuggler,  as  the  article  on  which 
this  high  duty  is  placed  can  be  pro- 
cured within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  our 
coasts  for  about  four  shillings  the  gal« 
Ion.  The  duty  therefore  is  ^ye  hun- 
dred or  »ix  hundred  per  cent. — so  high 
as  to  make  one  successful  venture  com- 
pensate for  many  failures.  We  fully 
agree  with  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  that  the 
duty  ought  to  be  reduced  to  ten  shil- 
lings the  gallon.  At^  present  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  spirits  on  which 
the  duty  is  paid  is  about  1,100,000 
gallons,  and  probably  at  least  as  much 
more  is  smuggled  into  the  country,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  counterfeit  is  sold 
as  genuine  brandy.  A  duty  of  ten 
shillings  would  in  a  short  time  lead  to 
a  consumption  of  6,000,000,  and  a  re- 
venue of  £3,000,000,  being  an  increase 
of  £1,700,000  on  the  present  revenue. 
This  increased  consumption  would  be 
drawn  partly  from  the  stoppage  of  th« 
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s^e  of  smuggled  or  counterfeit  brandy, 
and  partly  from  those  who  at  present 
consume  spirits  of  an  inferior  nature, 
sj^b^ect  to  a  lower  rate  of  tax.  It 
would  also  lead  to  a  great  increase  of 
our  trade  with  the  continent  of  Europe. 
A  duty  Qf  four  hundred  per  cent.,  act- 
ing, chiefly  as  a  prohibition,  is  contrary 
tp  every  principle  of  sound  commercial 
policy*  Nor  let  us  be  deceived  by  the 
name  of  a.  tax  upon  spirits,  as  if  it  acted 
as  soni^  check  upon  habits  of  drunken- 
ness, ai  we  have  already  shown  that  no 
tr^i  .except  that  upon  the  cheapest  kind 
of  9pifCits,  can  have  that  effect.  A  tax 
upon-  the  dearer  and  better  kinds, 
merely  leads  to  the  consumption  of  an 
inferior  or  adulterated  spirit  in  their 
place. 

ISir,  ^f'Culloch  is  of  opinion  that 
the  duty  un  tea  is  still  too  high,  al- 
though it  is  less  than  one-half  of  what 
ip  was  one  hundred  years  ago,  when 
money  wa^  more  scarce  and  valuable 
thaii  it  is  now.  In  1745,  the  duty  was 
£our  shillings  the  pound,  together  with 
an  qd  valorem  duty  of  fourteen  per 
ceot..  The  present  duty  is  two  shil- 
ling<$  and  one  penny  a  pound  on  all 
kinds  of.  tea  alike.  The  produce  of 
this  ta^  is  about  £4,500,000. 

**  Tkkme  the  average  price  of  bohea 
In  bond  in  liondon  at  ten  pence  or  one 
^tiilKdg  per  pound,  a  duty  of  the  same 
fltiiouilt  Would,  of  course,  be  equal  to  the 
itd  valorem  duty  of  one  hundred  per  cent, 
ttoder  the  'Company's  regime,  which  is 
eertnaniy  high  for  a  duty  on  a  necessary 
consumed  by  the  poor.  But  even  with 
%  duty  of  this  amount,  bohea  might  be 
retaiied  at  two  shillings  and  bix  pence 

fier  pound  ;  and  at  this  price  there  can 
^fi  no  doubt  the  consumption  would 
amount  tocightor  ton  millions  of  pounds. 
The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  congou  to 
one  shilling  per  pound,  would  also  be  of 
the  greitest  importance  to  the  lower 
and  middle  classes ;  and  the  powerful 
stimulus  it  would  give  to  consumption, 
and  consequently  also  to  the  demand  for 
fiogar,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  use 
of  tea,  makes  it  all  but  certain  that  in 
jio  very  lengthened  period,  the  revenue 
^'ouTd,  instead  of  losing,  gain  by  the 
change. 

*•  But  supposing  the  revenue  were  to 
lose^'at  the  outset  some  £500,000  or 
j6(K)0,000  a  year  by  the  proposed  re- 
daction, is  the  getting  rid  of  the  injuso 
tice  o£the  present  tax,  and  the  effectual 
encouragement  of  the  trade  with  China, 

$ot  worth  even   a   greater  sacrifice? 
^akW  the  price  of  bohea  and  low  con* 


gou  in  bond  in  London  at  one  shilling 
per  pound,  (and  it  is  frequently  less,) 
the  dnt y  of  two  shillings  and  one  penny 
with  which  they  are  at  present  charged, 
is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  one  of 
more  than  two  hundred  per  cent. ; 
whereas,  taking  the  price  of  the  hyson 
aud  other  superior  teas  consumed  by  the 
rich,  at  from  three  shillings  to  four  shil- 
lings per  pound,  the  duty  on  them  does 
not  exceed  from  fifty  to  sixty-six  per 
cent,  ad  valorem ;  that  is,  it  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  part  of  the  duties  laid  on  the 
teas  consumed  by  the  poor.  Surely, 
however,  this  is  neither  an  age  nor  a 
country  in  which  an  anomaly  of  this  sort 
can  be  safely  maintained.  The  public 
necessities  require  that  the  tea,  sugar, 
and  other  necessaries  of  the  poor,  should 
be  taxed ;  but  the  obvious  principles  of 
justice  require  that  the  duties  on  them 
should  be,  if  not  lower,  at  all  events  no 
higher  than  those  laid  on  the  necessariea 
or  luxuries  of  the  rich.  The  existing 
duties  on  tea  contradict  this  plain  prin- 
ciple, and  are  at  once  unjust  and  exorbi- 
tant. The  duty  on  bohea  and  the  lower 
cougous  should  not,  in  fact,  exceed  four 
pence  or  six  pence  per  pound ;  and  we 
trust  that  at  no  distant  period  means 
may  be  found  of  reducing  it  to  that 
amount."— p.  239. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  M'Culloch  in 
thinking  that  the  duty  is  too  high,  but 
we  do  not  recommend  so  considerable 
a  reduction,  nor  one  of  the  same  na- 
ture, as  that  proposed  by  him.  A  re- 
venue of  £4,500,000  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  The  cimsumption  of  tea  has 
something  peculiar  in  its  nature,  and 
of  those  who  at  present  consume  it,  a 
great  proportion  now  consume  as 
much  as  they  desire.  Still  we  hare 
no  doubt  that  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  to  one  shilling  and  six  pence  per 
pound  would  be  attended  with  bene- 
ficial results.  But  it  would  not,  we 
think,  be  expedient  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  the  lower  sorts  more  than  on  the 
rest.  Such  reduction  would  encou- 
rage the  Chinese  to  cultivate  the  infe- 
rior qualities,  for  which  the  differen- 
tial duties  would  excite  an  artificial 
demand.  We  would  prefer  to  place 
good  tea  within  the  reach  of  the  poor. 
It  is  impossible  to  levy  ad  valorem  du- 
ties on  articles  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
uncertain  sense  of  taste.  The  attempt 
would  open  an  inexhaustible  field  for 
fraud.  In  those  cases^  the  tax  must 
be  the  same  upon  all  goods  of  the  same 
name  and  species.    There  is  as  great 
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KfiiTereiMe  between  brandies  and  wines 
of  the  same  name,  and  Trom  the  same 
|y^rt,  as  there  is  between  different  qua- 
lities of  tpa  ;  but  to  levy  an  acf  valorem 
(lotT  on  them  Is  out  of  the  question. 
In  all  those  cases,  those  who  cunsame 
the  higher  qnalittes,  that  is  to  saj,  ge* 
nerallj  speakingr*  the  rich,  inevitably 
enjov  thisadvan^tige  that  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  price  of  what  they  pur- 
chase con.«tsts  of  the  tax  ;  but  this  in- 
equality  cannot  be  cured  by  an  imprac- 
ticable mode  of  assessing  those  parti- 
cular taxes.  It  is,  however,  fully 
cnmpenwted  by  the  income  tax,  which 
yu  exclusively  upon  the  richer  classes, 
ar.'l  by  oar  general  system  of  taxation, 
according  to  which  the  poor  man  con- 
tribates  nothing  to  the  revenue  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  expenditure. 

Mr.  M'Ca]loch*s  general  opinion  of 
an  advaitjrem  duty  is  not  very  favour- 
able, and  we  apprehend  that  he  does 
not  correctly  understand  what  its  effects 
would  be. 

••  It  had  been,  we  believe,  uniformly 
mpposed,  down  to  the  edition  of  'The 
Wealth  of  Nations'  by  the  author  of 
tiiis  work,  that  an  equal  ad  valorem  duty 
on  all  commodities,  by  afi*i'cting  them  to 
tie  same  extent,  would  not  in  any  di'grec 
in«>dify  or  change  the  relation  or  propor- 
ii.'>n  which  they  previously  bore  to  each 
"iher.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that 
tho^^h  an  equal  ad  valorem  duty  would 
affect  commodities  in  the  same  propor- 
tioD,  it  would  not  atfect  the  profits  of 
tbetr  producers  in  the  same,  but  in  a 
YfTy  different  proportion ;  and  it  is  by 
the  degroe  in  which  the  latter  are  af- 
fected, that  the  relation  of  cominoflities 
to  each  other  is  determined.  If  all 
cla.s«^cs  of  producers  employed  the  same 
proportions  of  fixed  and  circulating  ca- 
{ntal,*  an  equal  ad  valorem  duty  would 
affect  them  all  equally,  and  the  value  of 
their  commodities,  as  compared  with 
each  other,  would  not  be  affected  by  its 
imposition.  But  this  is  not  the  actual 
%tate  of  things  ;  different  sorts  of  com- 
modities are  produced  by  tht;  agency  of 
Tery  different  proportions  of  fixed  and 
drcttlating  capital ;  and  hence  vivra  an 
equal  ad  valcrtm  duty  laid  on  them  all, 
it  would  not  affect  profits  equally,  and 
would  consequently  cause  a  transfer  of 
e^ttal  from  one  business  .to  another, 
and  »  variation  in  the  value  of  commo* 
diiieSf  railing  some  and  sinking  others. 


To  illustrate  this,  assuming  ihat  prcfits^ 
are  ten  per  cent.,  let  it  be  supposed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  A  advances  one 
thousand  pounds  in  wages  at  tlic  com- 
meacemeut  of  the  year,  and  that  he  re- 
ceives the  produce,  which  must,  by  the 
supposition,  be  worth  one  thousand  ono 
hundred  pounds,  at  the  end  oFihc  year; 
in  the  second  place,  let  it  be  snppo!<ed  that 
B  has  a  capital  of  eleven  thousand  pounds 
vested  in  a  highly  durable  machine, 
which  is  capable  of  performing  its  work> 
without  any,  or  with  but  very  little  ma- 
nual labour — ^tho  annual  produce  of  this 
manhine  being,  it  is  obvious,  under  tho- 
oircumstanccs  supposed,  wholly  made  up 
of  profits,  and  necessarily  selling  for 
eleven  hundred  pounds  ;  and  last,  let  it, 
be  supposed  that  an  equal  ad  valorem 
duty  of  ton  per  cent,  is  laid  on  commo- 
dities. Now  it  is  plain  that  in  this  ca^e 
A  and  B  will  each  bring,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  commodities  worth  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  to  market,  and  will  there-v 
fore  be  respectively  taxed  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds.  But  one  hundred 
pounds  only  of  the  value  of  A's  goods 
consists  of  profits,  the  rest  consisting  of 
the  capital  expended  in  paying  the  wages 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  produced  ;' 
whereas  the  wholo  value  of  B's  goods 
consists  of  profits  :  hence  it  is  clear  that, 
while  the  duty  would  swallow  up  tl:e 
whole  of  A's  profits,  and  ten  pounds  of 
his  capital,  it  would  only  take  ten  per 
cent,  of  B's  profits.  We  have  purposely 
chosen  a  ra^e  that  sets  the  unequal  ope- 
ration of  the  tax  in  a  striking  point  of 
view ;  but  whenever  there  was  any  c<»n- 
siderable  dif^'erence  in  the  proportion  of 
fixed  and  circulating  capital  employed 
in  producin^^  different  commodities,  an 
equal  ad  valorem  duty  would  operate  in 
the  way  now  pointed  out.  Such  a  duty 
would  tberefuru  be  among  the  most  une^ 
qual  and  nijurious  that  could  be  imposed^ 
It  would  cause  an  immediate  derange- 
ment in  all  the  channels  of  industry,  and 
in  the  value  of  most  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty. Capital  would  be  driven  irom! 
employments  principally  carrie<i  on  by 
hand,  to  those  principally  carried  on  by 
machinery  ;  and  while  the  value  of  com> 
moditiits  produced  by  the  former  would 
rise,  the  value  of  those  produced  by  the 
latter  would  fall,  until  they  had  been 
adjusted  so  as  to  yield  the  same  rate  of 
profit  to  the  producers." — p.  170. 

As  this  is  a  purely  theoretical  quea- 
tlon,  we  do  not  think  it  proper  to  entec 
into  all  the  details  necessary  to  point 
out  the  consequences  which  might  be 


*  "It  is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted  that  the  fixed  capitals  are  of  the  same 
dayrea  of  ijonibiilit  jf  nod  that  the  cironlatiog  capitals  are  retomable  in  the  same 
periods/' 
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•xpected  from  an  eqnai  ad  valorem 
tax  upon  every  species  of  property. 
For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  express  our  dissent  from  Mr. 
M'Culloch*s  doctrine,  to  expose  the 
fallacy  of  his  reasoning,  and  to  state 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  doc- 
trine applicable  to  the  case.  Our  au- 
thor*8  mistake  lies  in  his  not  taking 
into  his  consideration  the  effect  of  the 
ad  valorem  tax  upon  his  machine,  and 
on  the  price  or  wages  of  labour.  An 
equal  ad  valorem  tax  would  fall  chiefly 
on  the  wages  of  labour.  His  employer 
advances  to  him  a  commodity  which 
has  already  paid  a  duty,  and  procures 
by  his  work  a  commodity  on  which  a 
duty  is  to  be  paid.  His  power  to  pro- 
duce for  his  employer,  and  therefore  to 
purchase  such  goods  for  himself,  is  di- 
minished by  the  tax.  He  must  work 
for  less  wages,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  his  productive  powers 
were  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
to  nine ;  and  as  the  commodities  pro- 
duced by  machinery  would  be  subject 
to  a  double  tax — t.  e.  that  on  the  ma- 
chine, which  is  in  effect  paid  by  the 
labourer,  and  that  on  the  commodities 
themselves  when  produced — it  seems 
to  follow  that  a  general  ad  valorem 
tax  would  rather  have  an  effect  con- 
trary to  that  attributed  to  it  by  Mr. 
M'CuUoch,  and  tend  to  drive  capital 
from  trades  in  which  a  great  quantity 
of  fixed  capital  is  employed,  to  those 
which  are  principally  carried  on  by 
means  of  circulatmg  capital. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our 
conviction,  that  the  taxation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  now  placed  upon  a 
sounder  and  juster  foundation  than  the 
financial  system  of  any  country  has 
ever  exhibited,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  increase  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  taxation  presses  less  upon 
the  subject  now  than  it  did  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Still  there  is  room 
for  some  improvement.  A  reduction 
may  be  beneficially  made  in  the  duty 
upon  wine,  and  upon  all  commodities 
on  which  the  duty  now  exceeds  or  ap- 
proaches one  hundred  per  cert. :  these 
are,  principally,  foreign  spirits,  tea, 
and  tobacco.  The  duty  on  insurance 
against  fire  is  also  much  too  high,  and 
is  regulated  on  a  wrong  principle,  being 
proportional  to  the  sum  insured,  not  to 
the  premium  paid.  It  does  appear 
monstrous,  that  in  all  the  common 
cases  of  insurance  the  sum  paid  to  the 


state  as  duty  should  be  double  the  sum 
paid  for  insurance  to  the  company  who 
undertakes  the  risk.  A  tax  of  two 
hundred  per  cent,  is  thus  imposed  upon 
that  prudence  and  foresight  which  it 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  state  to 
encourage.  The  produce  of  this  tax 
is  less  than  one  million ;  but  if  it  were 
reduced  to  one  shilling  per  hundred 
pounds,  in  every  case  in  which  the  insu- 
rance ofiice  did  not  charge  a  higher 
rate  of  premium,  the  public  would 
gain  much  in  comfort  and  security,  and 
the  revenue  would  lose  little  or  no-* 
thing.  Insurance  offices  would  reduce 
the  premium  to  that  rate  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases,  and  the  increase  of  insu* 
ranees  would  more  than  compensate 
them  for  the  change.  It  may  be  said* 
that  if  the  risk  requires  a  premium  of 
one  shilling  and  six  pence,  (the  present 
rate,)  it  must  be  a  losing  concern  to 
insure  for  one  shilling,  and  therefore 
to  increase  the  business  of  an  office  at 
that  rate  of  premium  would  only  in- 
crease the  loss ;  and  so  it  would,  if 
every  fire  always  burned  the  entire  of 
the  property  insured.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  and  therefore  the 
greater  the  sum  insured  on  any  given 
property,  the  less  will  be  the  risk  in- 
curred by  the  insurance  company  in 
proportion  to  the  premium.  The  cus- 
tom of  insuring  all  property  to  its  full 
value  against  fire,  would  therefore 
enable  the  company  to  insure  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  Let  the  experiment  be 
tried,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  it 
will  succeed,  and  lead  to  a  multiplica- 
tion of  the  property  insured  against 
fire. 

Another  improvement  may  be  made 
in  our  system  of  taxation,  which  we 
scarcely  venture  to  mention,  although 
we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  M'CuUoch 
on  our  side :  the  rate  of  postage  ought 
to  be  increased.  It  was  formerly  too 
high,  and  was  felt  to  be  so  ;  it  is  now 
abiiurdly  low,  and  could  be  raised  with 
great  advantnge  to  two  pence  and  four 
pence  for  different  distances.  Consi- 
dering the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter* 
and  the  object  which  the  writer  had  in 
view,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  two-penny  or  four-penny  rate 
would  prevent  any  letter  from  being 
sent  by  post,  except  those  which  are 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  writing,  or 
even  of  reading  them.  But  the  public 
mind  is  not  yet  ripe  on  this  subject 
It  would  be  uie  same  with  the  redae* 
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tion  of  an  J  other  extenuTe  tax.  If  the 
daty  oo  sugar  were  repealed,  all  would 
fsd  ihe  convenience,  while  most  people 
would  act»  and  feel,  and  even  reason, 
n  such  cases,  as  if  the  injurj  to  the 
rerenne  concerned  nobodj  hut  the 
chaoeellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  two 
or  three  jears  more,  it  will  he  hetter 
known  that  the  chief  advantage  of  the 
reduction  of  postage  is  derived  hy  a 
few  hanhers  and  merchants  resident  in 
the  metropolis. 

In  the  redactions  of  duty  which  we 
have  snggested.  we  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  desire  that  any  of  them 
should  be  carried  so  far  as  to  reduce 
the  income  below,  or  even  to  a  par 
with  the  expenditure.  On  the  contrary, 
we  deem  it  essential  to  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  that  there 
dwiUd  be  every  year  a  surplus  revenue, 
applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  Had  this  system  been 
persevered  in  since  1815,  the  results 
wonld  have  been  roost  important.  The 
national  debt  would  be  two  or  three 
hmtdred  millions  less  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, and  our  taxation  might  be  reduced 
proportionably.  It  is,  indeed,  said, 
that  the  best  mode  of  reducing  the  na- 
tiooal  debt  is  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  nation,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  hear  a 
permanent  incumbrance  with  more 
case  ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  there 
is  a  surplus  revenue,  it  is  better  to  re- 
lieve the  public  by  reducing  some  tax, 
than  to  pay  off  a  small  portion  of  the 
debt,  and  that  as  the  country  advances 
in  wealth  and  population,  the  pressure  of 
the  debt  will  be  less  felt.  But  there  are 
many  reasons  which  make  it  expedient 
to  keep  np  a  surplus  revenue.  It  is  of 
vital  importance  tliat  the  debt,  which 
mast  increase  in  war,  should  be  reduced 
in  peace.  The  portion  of  the  debt 
which  is  annoally  paid  off  b  immedi- 
ately turned  into  productive  ctipital, 
and  invested  in  some  permanent  im« 


provement ;  and  as  the  public  revenue 
is  chiefly  drawn  from  taxation  on  un- 
productive expenditure,  the  surplus 
revenue  is  effectually  a  ponversion  of 
unproductive  income  into  productive 
capital,  and  tends  materially  to  advance 
the  national  prosperitv.  Hence  the 
vast  increase  of  railroad  and  other  pro* 
ductive  speculations,  which  have  their 
source  in  the  surplus  revenue,  which 
seems  part  of  the  ftnancial  system  of 
the  conservative  government.  A  de- 
ficit in  the  public  revenue  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  raihroad  shareholders.  Be- 
sides, every  individual  may  be  con- 
tented and  comfortable  with  that 
amount  of  wealth  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed ;  it  is  a  diminished 
income  that  occasions  inconvenience 
and  distress.  A  surplus  revenue  in 
peace,  therefore,  adds  to  the  strength 
of  the  kingdom,  by  enabling  it  to  bear 
with  less  inconvenience  the  high  taxa- 
tion inseparable  from  a  state  of  war. 
And  even  in  time  of  peace,  how  many 
objects  are  there  attainable  by  a  full, 
exchequer,  which  would  more  promote 
the  happiness,  the  real  prosperity  of 
the  country,  than  the  remission  of  fifty 
tixe«.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  pre* 
sent  government  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  every  man,  however  poor  he 
may  be,  the  best  education  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  best  suited  to  his  circum- 
stances, that  modern  ingenuity  can 
devise.  Every  road  and  bridge  on 
which  a  tax  is  levied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individuals  who  constructed  it, 
ought  to  be  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  In 
short,  they  may  distribute  among  the 
people  every  solid  advantage  which  can 
be  attained  by  wealth  or  indu*)try,  if 
they  will  persevere  in  their  present 
course,  and  not  be  led  by  a  vain  desire 
of  transient  popularity  to  consent  to 
an  unwise  or  precipitate  reduction  of 
taxation. 
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Oca  stronger  sex,  neither  very  gal- 
lantly nor  very  liberally,  seems  to  have 
erected  your^  ladie$*  poems  into  a  sort 
of  proverb  which  implies  any  thing 
rather  than  admiration  ;  and  we  fairly 
confess,  that  we  took  up  the  little 
volume  now  before  us  with  an  internal 
qualm,  notwithstanding  that  a  grave 
divine  ^ —  Miss  Woodrooffe's  grand- 
uncle — :ha8  stood  their  sponsor.  Nor 
was  this  anticipation  of  evil  abated  by 
the  mournful  expression  "potthumously 
edited,"  which  occurs  in  the  title-page. 
Mr.  Faber  has  long  been  well-known 
ai  a  theologian,  a  controversialist,  and 
a  mvthologist ;  but  we  believe,  that 
his  fiercest  opponents  cannot  charge 
him  with  ever  having  perpetrated 
poetry.  Of  this  sin,  at  least,  he  must 
be  admitted  to  be  guiltless ;  and  though 
it  is  perfectly  true,  that  one  who  is  no 
poet  himself,  (as,  indeed,  the  respect- 
able editor,  in  one  of  his  appended 
notes,  ingenuously  confesses  to  be  his 
own  case,)  may  yet  be  a  hver  of  poetry, 
still,  somehow  or  another,  we  did  not 
look  out  for  any  thing  particularly 
good  in  a  volume  of  poems  ushered 
into  the  world  under  tiie  imprimatur 
of  a  dogged  disputant.  Nor  were 
our  forebodings  dispelled  by  the  afiec- 
tvonate  and  laudatory  preface,  which, 
with  much  good  feeling,  introduces 
the  productions  of  a  lamented  relative, 
cut  ofT  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  ; 
rather,  indeed,  thev  were  increased, 
both  by  the  expression  of  very  natural 
partiality  on  the  part  of  the  editor, 
and  by  the  perhaps  deprecatory  state- 
ment, that  the  principal  poem,  Leth^, 
was  written  at  nineteen,  and  the  dra- 
matic poem,  Iren^,  at  the  astounding 
age  of  thirteen  !  In  short,  we  are 
very  much  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
learned  gentleman,  confessedly  no  poet, 
had,  through  regard  to  his  youthful 
literary  correspondent,  infelicitously 
contrived  to  get  out  of  his  element ; 
or,  as  we  familiarly  express  it,  had 
most  indiscreetly  committed  himself. 


Such  were  our  apprehensions  ;  and 
though,  from  a  decent  feeling  towards 
an  amiable  young  woman,  now  no 
more,  we  had  determined  to  inflict  no 
such  rough  castigation  as  might  have 
been  beneficial  to  the  rashness  of  a 
living  subject,  still  we  did  not  expect 
that  we  could  conscientiously  travel 
beyond  the  limits  of  decorously  nega- 
tive civility. 

But,  like  many  far  more  sagacious 
prophets,  we  have  found  our  anticipa- 
tions to  be  incorrect.  We  cannot, 
from  the  sight  of  the  title-page,  or 
even  from  the  perusal  of  the  preface, 
clum  to  have  been  gifted  prophets  of 
good ;  but  we  may  certainly  appear  in 
the  more  unpretending,  and  probably 
more  satisfactory  cliaracter  of  on* 
nouncen  of  it. 

If  we  should  say  that  the  volume 
contained  no  blemishes,  who  would  be- 
lieve us,  and  where  would  be  our  long- 
established  praise  of  critical  sagacity  ? 
Assuredly,  we  make  no  such  portentouji 
statement ;  but  collectively,  though  of 
course  not  equally,  the  poems  possess 
such  a  high  degree  of  merit  that  we 
really  must  apologise  to  Mr.  Faber  for 
entertaining,  when  his  previous  pur- 
suits  are  considered,  some  serious 
doubts  of  his  competency  as  a  judge 
in  re  poetica.  This  merit  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  age  of  the  authoress. 
We  do  not  merely  say  that  the  poems 
are  good  when  Miss  Woodrooffe's  ex- 
treme youth  is  taken  into  the  account ; 
but  we  say  that  they  are  good  intrin- 
sically and  absolutely.  Hence  we 
think,  that,  had  her  life  been  spared, 
she  would  probably  ere  long  have 
ranked,  even  if  she  does  not  ahready 
rank,  with  the  very  highest  of  our  fe- 
male poets.  Respecting  male  poets, 
being  males  our  selves,  we  shall  say 
nothing,  though  we  could  say  much. 
As  the  wise  old  saw  runs — ^  Compa- 
risons are  odious." 

In  the  poems  now  before  us,  there 
is  displayed  a  singular  power  of  lan- 
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^uage  with  an  almost  perfect  com- 
mand of  rhythm ;  bat  their  epecially 
striking  pecaliaritv  (we  use  the  word 
pectBmty  adTisabij)  is  th^  complete 
freedom  from  childishness.     What  we 
mean  hj  this  remark  cannot  be  more 
intelligiblj  expressed  than  by  our  say- 
ing, that,  in  no  conceivable  possibility, 
coald  Miss  WoodroofFe's  poems  have 
been  written  by  an  accomplished  young 
lady,  /resk    or    not  fresh,   whichever 
term  may  be  thought  most  appropriate, 
from  a  fashionable  London  boarding- 
school. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  justify 
our  praise,  and  vindicate  our  critical 
sagacity,  by  some  extracts  from  the 
volume  itself. 

We  shal!  begin  with  Ireni,  which 
though  placed  last  in  the  collection, 
was  itiejirst  written. 
The  plot  of  this  dramatic  poem  is 


borrowed  from  the  history  of  the  am- 
bitious Irene,  Empress  of  ConstautU 
nople  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries^  ^ 
•and  it  mainly  turns  upon  the  dethrone- 
ment and  blinding  of  her  son  Cotr^ 
stantine.  With  tiaronius,  from  a^ 
ambiguous  passage  of  Theophane^, 
that  barbarous  deed  is  supposed  to 
have  intentionally  occasioned  his  death  ; 
though  the  more  accurate  research  of 
Gibbon  has  discovered  that  <'  the  blind 
son  of  Irene  survived  many  years,  op- 
pressed by  the  court,  and  forgotten 
by  the  world." 

When  the  blinding  of  Constantino, 
designedly  (as  appears  from  the  lan- 
guage put  into  the  mouth  of  the  em- 
press) inflicted  to  produce  his  death, 
is  determined  upon,  the  affianced  bride 
of  the  young  prince  throws  herself  at 
the  feet  of  Iren^,  and  passionately  im- 
plores mercy  from  the  unnatural  mother. 


"  O  graoious  Empress,  spare  him  I 
Yea»  spare  him  yet  awhile,  a  little  while  I 
Mercy  I  oh,  mercy  I    Do  not  cat  him  oiF 
In  the  fair  springtime  of  his  blooming  youth, 
l^hen  all  his  path  is  strewed  around  with  roses  I 
His  blood  not  yet  is  frozen  in  the  veins — 
2^ot  yet  the  buoyant  spirit  of  his  youth 
X9  to  the  sternness  of  old  age  congealed. 
Spare  him  I  and  heaven  shaJl  shower  its  blessings  down 
XIpon  your  head  profuse.     Slay  him  !  and  sure 
.All  heaven's  fierce  curses  shall  be  poured  upon  you. 
Save — save  his  life — and  God  requtte  the  deed  f 
St  the  soft  ties  of  filial  Jove,  and  by 
The  silver  link  of  motherhood  ;  by  that  love 
^Which  blessed  imperial  Loo  while  alive ; 
>And  by  those  hallowed  tears  which  mourned  him  dead ; 
Pronounce  the  pardoning  word  to  Oonstantine  l" 


Thb  is  certainly  most  extraordinary, 
written  by  a  child  of  thirteen  ;  and  it 
involved  a  promise  of  future  excellence 
in  the  tragic  department,  had  the 
joong  authoress  been  spared,  and  had 
she  in  mature  age  re- written  the  entire 
poem  in  the  form  of  a  regular  tragedy. 

The  second  part  of  Iren^  opens 
with  a  manifest,  though  allowable  imi- 
tation  of  the  fearful  remorse  of  the 
phantom-scared  Macbeth.  As  such, 
it  is  not  qaite  a  fair  specimen  of  Miss 
yoodtooSe'e  early  powers.  We  there- 


fore, shall  not  cite  the  first  portion  of 
the  speech ;  but  the  conclusion  is, 
we  believe,  perfectly  original,  and, 
while  perfectly  original,  perfectly 
natural.  When  some  horrible  deed 
has  been  committed,  the  human 
mind,  in  its  revulsion,  can  scarcely 
believe  the  reality  of  the  act ;  but  soon 
an  overwhelming  conviction  of  the 
truth  forces  itself  upon  the  wretched 
offender  ;  and,  whatever  excuse  may 
be  attempted,  inexorable  conscience 
ietZ2doiUoffice4-. 


"  Soft  1  It  hath  vanished.  ^  Let  me  think  again. 
And  be  myself  once  more.    Yea|  did  I  slay 
My  Constantme-^nd  did  I  lift  my  hand 
Against Imlne  only  son  ?     It  could  not  be  I 
Yes,  yes,  I  did.     Yon  pale  and  shivering  phantom— 
Theierered  prodnbt  of  a  brain  distfu'bed —  ' 

And  aye-aecusmg  conscienee,  tell  me  yes  I 
But  sent  I  not  a  messenger  to  recall 
The  fatal  wor4  ?    Yea,  bnt  be  came  too  lats." 
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Quite  independently  of  the  age  of 
the  writer»  we  cannot  but  think  tnia  a 
retll?  fine  burst  of  passion. 

All  young  ladies*  as  the  master  of 
Sherbum  truly  remarks  in  one  of  his 
editorial  notes,  do  not  understand 
Greek ;  but  his  accomplished  grand- 
niece  (we  do  not  use  the  word  board- 
ing-scholastic^) did,  it  seems — like 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  quite  as  early-— 
understand  that  noble  language.  At  the 


age  of  sixteen,  she  produced  a  trans« 
lation  of  a  Chorus  m  the  Hecuba  of 
Euripides,  which  the  highest  boy  at 
Eton  or  Winchester  in  the  race  of 
emulation  might  well  have  coveted ; 
but  we  rather  prefer  citing  her  still 
better  translation  of  the  noble  Hymn 
of  Cleanthes ;  and  that  the  rather,  be- 
cause we  have  already,  in  a  former 
number,  g^ven  a  version  of  it  by  Mrs, 
James  Gray:-* 


•< 


Most  glorious  of  immortals  1    Man^-named ! 
Great  and  aU-powerfnl  ever !    Jupiter, 
Anthor  of  nature,  nniyersal  king, 
Hail ;  for  by  right  thou  rulest  mortal  men ! 

We  are  thine  offspring :  unto  as  alone 
Amon^  tho  dwellers  on  the  earth,  is  given 
The  mimic  gift  of  speech.     Therefore  to  thoe 
We  will  sing  praises,  and  extol  thy  might. 

Round,  in  its  place,  the  universe  thou  rollest ; 
And,  by  thy  sovereign  will,  guidest  each  orb 
As  it  revolves.     In  thine  unconquered  band 
The  double-pointed  arrows  of  the  lightning. 
Thy  fiery,  ever-living  minister, 
Thou  wieldest ;  and  all  Nature  at  the  stroke 
Trembles.     O  Thou,  the  all-pervading  Mind, 
Mingled  with  great  and  small ;  thou.  Lord  Supreme, 
Nought  is  without  thee— or  in  the  divine 
Etherial  heaven,  or  in  the  sea,  or  earth>^ 
Save  the  blind  actions  of  the  wicked  man  I 

'Tis  thine  to  order  what  things  are  confused. 
Prune  the  redundant,  th'  adverse  reconcile ; 
For  thus  thy  law  with  evil  mixes  good. 

Thrice  happy  they  who  love  and  follow  it— 
The  virtuous  I    6ut  the  wicked,  woe  to  them, 
For  they  abhor  and  break  it !     They  nor  see 
Nor  will  obey.     From  what  alone  can  give 
Life  to  their  souls,  madly  they  turn  away : 
Some  eager  climbing  the  steep  path  of  glory ; 
Some,  aye  unsated,  craving  after  gain ;) 
Some  eftsoon  lulled,  by  pleasure's  syren  voice. 
To  sloth  and  soft  repose.    But  oh,  do  thou. 
All-giver,  dwelling  midst  the  clouds  in  darkness. 
Ruler  of  lightnin?,  hear :  and  free  the  minds 
Of  men  from  fatal  ignorance ;  and  teach 
To  follow  thine  all-just,  all-gnidinK  will ; 
That  we,  since  thou  hast  honoured  us  in  much. 
May,  as  befitteth  us,  return  thee  honour. 
Ever  thy  works  extolling  I    For  what  gift. 
On  mortals  or  on  gods,  can  be  bestow^. 
More  excellent  than  this  ? — fob  bybbmorb. 
Rightly  to  pbaise  thine  umivbbsal  law  1" 


V  'Among  the  minor  poems,  though 
considerable  praise  is  due  to  The 
Athenian  Tofih-raee,  and  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  we  prefer  Ccm* 
9tancy  and  Ivy  m  a  Wreath  ofFlower$. 


We  transcribe  the  former;  thonghf 
instead  of  the  single  ambignoos  word 
Consfmicy,  we  would  recommend,  aa 
its  title  in  a  future  editioi^  Comtaneif 
under  Trials  :-m 


"  *  Man's  mind  should  be  of  marble,  not  of  day-* 
A  rock-hewn  temple,  stem,  maiestic,  bare  I 
Oh  that  man's  spirit  ever  thus  oould  be. 
Firm  and  all  noble.    But  how  oft  we  see 
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It  doth  resemble  some  Etmscan  tomb, 

Wbere,  when  you  pierce  the  stillness  and  the  gloom 

Which  ages  have  enwrapt  it  with,  you  find 

A  wondrous  pile  indeed,  built  strong,  secure, 

As  if,  unmoved,  eternal  to  endure ; 
Bright  wreaths  of  golden  leaves  and  gems  entwined* 
"RtA  armour,  graceful  vases,  jewels  rare. 
And  sculptured  figures  more  than  mortal  fair ; 
While  aye,  in  radiant  hue  and  flowing  line, 

Are  pictured  forms  of  beauty,  mirth,  or  woe. 

Entranced  awhile  you  gase ;  then  seek  to  know 
For  whom  these  gathered  treasures  brightly  shine^. 
But  all  is  silence.    Raise  the  massive  lid 
Of  yon  sarcophagus.    See  what  is  hid 
Beneath  the  cover  of  its  carven  stone. 
ntre  is  the  answer — s>vbt,  and  dust  jli.oke.'* 


The  two  first  lines  of  this  beautiful 
fittk  poemy  which  serve  as  a  sort  of 
motto  to  ity  are  acknowledged  by  the 
sothoress  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere. 

Bot  our  limits  require  us  to  hasten 
to  her  undoubtedly  principal  poem» 
Letk^f  which  is  judiciously  placed  the 
iSist  of  the  collectioDy  and  which  gives 
to  the  entire  Tolame  its  title. 

The  editor,  whose  taste,  albeit  a 
eontroversialisty  we  have  learned  duly 
to  appredate,  calls,  in  his  note,  this 
production  an  exquisite  poem,  and  we 
ire  not  inclined  to  dispute  the  propriety 
of  bis  expression.  It  is  an  exquisite 
poem,  both  in  rhythm,  and  in  imagina* 
tiveoess,  and  in  well-sustained,  though 
bappOy-diversified  energy  through  126 

StSBZSS. 

A  voung  Athenian,  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  is 
hnng  in  a  sequestered  scene  of  beauty, 
betotifully  described  ''sweet  to  the 
iweet,"  with  his  sisters,  and  one  yet 
Nearer,  his  own  Evadn^.  The  rapid 
iipproach  of  the  enemy  induces  him  to 
Kek,  with  his  precious  charge,  the 
protection  of  the  city ;  but  in  moving 


thither,  the  party  falls  into  an  ambus* 
cade,  and,  after  a  desperate  action,  the 
hero,  who  had  been  left  for  dead  upon 
the  field,  awakes  to  consciousness  only 
to  learn,  that  the  affianced  of  his  sis- 
ter is  slain,  and  that  his  consort  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
Despair  benumbs  his  faculties— a  des* 
piur  carried  to  the  verge  of  madness 
by  the  speedy  tidings  of  her  death.  In 
the  depth  of  his  wretchedness  he  seeks 
consolation  from  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers ;  but  miserable  comforters 
lie  finds  them  all.  The  death  of 
Evadne  leads  him  anxiously  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  disembodied  soul ; 
and  learning  nothing  certain  in  ,the 
schools,  he  successively,  in  a  fine  and 
varied  strain  of  agonised  eloquence, 
adjures  the  wind,  the  ocean,  the  pri* 
meval  night,  and  those 

**  Holy  wtctun  of  the  midslght  floom,** 

the  stars  'of  heaven,  to  give  him  the 
desired  information.  At  length,  in 
utter  misery,  he  prays  the  invisible 
powers  to  grant  the  boon  of  forget* 
fulness  :— 


4C 


'Twas  thus  I  prayed,  and  long  in  vain.    At  length 

My  prayer  was  answered.    *Twas  a  stormy  night-^ 

The  fierce  winds  shook  the  cedars  in  their  strength. 

And  crushed  the  forest  oaks ;  the  forked  light 

In  lurid  glances  through  the  tempest  flashed ; 

And  o*er  the  soundmg  rocks  the  furious  billows  dashed. 


**  I  stood  alone  upon  the  mountains  brow, 
Mv  spirit  in  one  thought  absorbed ;  nor  heard 
Thunder,  or  foaming  wave,  or  crashing  bough. 
And  I  stood  thus  entranced,  until  a  word 
Fell  on  my  ear,  and  startled  me.    I  turned. 
And  dimly  through  the  gloom  a  formless  shape  discerned. 


**  It  spake — *  Thy  prayer  is  granted  I    I  have  brought 
A  goblet  filled  with  Leth^  water.    Drmk, 
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And  thoa  shalt  know  the  boon  so  wildly  sought. 
Yet  pause  while  still  thou  canst ;  e'en  pause,  and  think 
At  what  a  price  thou  hast  it.'    '  Give/ 1  cried, 
Fearful  lest  yet  the  gift  should  be  denied. 


"  I  seized,  and  drank.    A  peal  of  thunder  came, 
And  shook  the  strong  foundations  of  the  hill. 
From  the  dark  sky,  one  flash  of  livid  flame 
Shot  o'er  the  surges  of  the  torrent.     Still 
There  was  a  sound,  as  if  of  wings  that  rushed. 
Borne  on  the  raging  wind.     And  all  was  hushed. 


t« 


But  forgetfulness  is  only  a  brief  and 
partial  remedy.  H^  prays  that  his 
memory  may  be  restored ;  and  the 
same  mysterious  agent  who  had  given 
him  the  oup  of  Leth^>  annuls  its  potent 
influence.  He  now,  in  quest  of  mental 
repose,  successively  wanders  to  Egypt, 
Italy,  Babylon,  Tyr^y  ^^^  Palmyra ; 
all  of  which,  particularly  Egypt  and 
Palmyra,  are  powerfully  described  with 
great  and  diversified  poetical  vividness. 
Atleng^,  his  wandering  steps  con- 


duct him  to  Palestine ;  and  here,  not 
long  after  the  restoration  of  Judah 
from  Babylon,  (for  the  land,  though 
"  fair  and  fertile,  bore  yet  traces  left 
by  slavery,  war,  and  wrath),**  he  en- 
counters a  venerable  stranger,  whose 
guest  he  becomes.  The  result  of  the 
old  man's  instruction  is  that  blessed 
peace  of  mind  which  can  alone  spring 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths 
of  revelation. 


"  No  more  forlorn 
I  roam  and  desolate.    Thou  has  shown  me  peace, 
And  bad  my  doubts,  and  fears,  and  longings  cease. 

*'  Long  have  lived  together  since  that  time ; 
And,  day  by  day,  fresh  beams  of  light  have  burst 
Upon  my  spirit  from  the  source,  sublime. 
Of  all  true  light.    My  soul  has  quenched  her  thirst 
With  living  waters.    Now  I  know  and  praise 
The  hand  uiat  led  to  truth  by  such  mysterious  ways." 

Such  is  the  story  of  Leth^ ;  and  another,  as  lucidly  showing  the  diver- 

though  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  sified  powers  of    Miss  Woodrooflfe's 

we  have  already  given  two  extracts,  muse:— 
we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  yet 


Cf 


Nature  I  loved.     To  hear  the  pine-boughs  crashing, 
When,  black  with  storms,  came  on  the  deep  midnight : 
To  watch  the  lightnings,  in  their  fitful  flashing. 
Scathe  the  tall  firs  ana  cedars  in  their  might ; 
While  through  heaven's  vault  the  pealing  thunders  rolled. 
Echoed  by  every  cave  an  hundred  fold ; 


« 


This  was  my  joy.    Or,  by  the  flood  to  stand, 
Bursting  its  bounds  to  ravage  and  to  spoil 
The  works  which  man  had  reared  with  busy  hand ; 
Destroying  in  one  hour  a  lifetime's  toil ; 
Bearing  before  it  in  its  headlong  course. 
Earth,  trees,  and  dwellings  with  resistless  force. 


"  I  loved  the  mountains  and  the  misty  vale. 
Which  wreathed  around  them  many  a  shadowy  fold. 
'I  loved  to  see  the  kingly  eagle  sail 
On  lofty  pinions  from  his  eyrie's  hold. 
I  loved  to  watch  'mid  rocks  the  streamlet  leaping,-  . 
Or  hi  the  rale  through  weeds  and  fern  leaves  |»eeplDg. 


>i 
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"  I  lored  the  ocean  onward  still  to  float, 
In  calm  or  tempest  o*er  its  vast  expanse. 
I  loTed  the  desert,  boundless  and  remote, 
Where  nought  presents  itself  to  keenest  glance 
But  burning  saind  and  cloudless  sultry  sky,  ~ 
Saye  where  the  treacherous  lake  recmes  before  the  eye. 

"  Once,  as  I  wandered  o'er  the  desert  plains, 
Afar  I  saw  a  green  and  palmy  wood. 
I  hastened  on ;  and  there,  with  all  its  fanes 
Bathed  in  the  eyening  light,  a  city  stood. 
Glorious  as  'twere  a  city  seen  in  dreams, 
Tower,  arch,  and  column  bright  with  rainbow  gleams. 


•« 


The  palm  and  cypress  cast  a  pleasant  shade 
Around ;  and  many  a  silyery  fount  was  there 
With  murmuring  yoice,  and  many  a  long  arcade, 
Lending  a  shelter  from  the  noon-tide  glare. 
It  was  an  isle  of  beauty,  placed  apart 
From  common  earth  in  that  wide  desert's  heart. 


fl« 


Stillness  was  o*er  the  plains — a  silent  gloom 

Brooded  aboye  them.    But  within  the  town 

All  breathed  of  life,  and  youth,  and  joy,  and  bloom. 

As  if  the  dwellers  in  it  had  cast  down 

All  worldly  cares,  all  grief,  all  dark  dismay, 

Making  their  life  one  sunny  holiday. 


"  City  of  palm-trees,  fare  thee  well !    How  oft 
Doth  memory  turn  to  thee,  as  if  that  thou 
Hadst  been  a  place  I  loyed :  and  in  her  soft ' 
Dissolving  hues  she  paints  thee,  till  a  glow 
Hangs  round  thee,  lovely  even  as  thine  own 
When  sunset  girds  thee  with  a  golden  aone." 


Onr  opinion  of  the  collection  has 

now  been  sufficiently  expressed ;  and 

as  to   her   bereaved  parents,  it  will 

donbtleta  be  a  soothing  memorial  of 

their  departed  child,  (who  really  in 

ber  own  beaotiful  and  affecting  Dirge 

a  Autunrng  seems,  by  anticipation,  to 

have  described  her  early  removal  from 

this  vale  of  tears,)  so  we  heartily  wish 


all  snccess  to  a  publication  which,  in 
his  advocacy  of  it,  does  credit  to  the 
taste  and  credit  of  the  learned  editor  ; 
though  perhaps  rather  saucily,  and 
doubtless  much  too  hastily,  we  ex- 
pressed what  had  been  our  secret  mis- 
givings as  to  his  poetical  susceptibili- 
ties. 
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NARRATIVE   OP   A   TRIAL   FOR  WITCHCRAFT. 


raOK  lOMB  FAMILT  PAFXRt. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord^  1679,  I, 
being  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of 
the  peace,  was  present  at  the  assizes, 
held  according  to  law  in  the  town  of 
Leicester. 

For  many  years  the  realm  had  been 
grievously  afflicted  by  the  diabolical 
crime  of  witchcraft,  and  great  num- 
bers of  witches  were,  about  the  time 
of  which  I  speak,  convicted  of  dealing 
with  evil  and  familiar  spirits,  and  ac 
cordingly  suffered  the  just  penalties  of 
our  righteous  laws. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  assizes, 
there  was  a  woman  to  be  tried  for  this 
deadly  sin,  who,  inasmuch  as  she  dif- 
fered from  those  poor  and  decrepit 
hags  who  had  before  been  proven 
guilty,  did  cause  that  people  would 
talk  and  think  of  nothing  but  her  case ; 
and  as  it  was  both  wonderful  and  un- 
common, I  have  judged  fit  to  preserve 
a  full  and  true  account  of  all  that  then 
and  there  happened. 

This  suspected  person  was  in  the 
second  year  of  her  widowhood ;  her 
husband  had  been  a  gentleman  of  re- 
pute, who  left  her  a  substantial  house* 
nold  and  estate. 

When  she  was  brought  into  court, 
she  appeared  of  very  comely  and 
modest  demeanour,  of  some  thirty 
years  of  age  or  thereabout,  and  wore 
her  widow's  weeds. 

She  was  charged  by  the  name  of 
Margaret  Hubert,  "  That  being  re- 
probate and  given  over  of  God,  the 
devil  had  seduced  her  to  compact  and 
league  with  him  to  work  evil,  and  to 
inflict  various  grievous  torments  upon 
John  Burt  and  his  household,  more 
especially  his  daughter  Alice."  And 
being  called  upon  to  plead,  she  stood 
up,  and,  with  surpassing  courage  and 
firmness,  said—**  I  am  not  guilty  of 
this  great  crime.     So  help  me  God." 

Then  they  called  John  Burt,  who 
was  some  seventy  years  of  age,  by 
trade  a  cordwwner,  and  he  deposed— 

*•  That  he  lived  in  ease,  and  without 
any  outward  cares  or  vexations,  till 
May  last,  which  was  about  six  months 
after  that  William,  the  husband  of  the 


said  Margaret  Hubert,  died;  but  from 
the  same  Deginning  of  May  till  she  was 
committed  to  prison,  he  had  no  pleasure 
of  his  life,  and  while  these  torments 
lasted,  he  bad  been  tempted  to  pray 
God  to  release  him  from  the  wretched 
burthen  of  his  days." 

And  all  the  people  murmured  at  the 
prisoner,  as  the  old  white-headed  man 
complained  thus  ;  but  she  only  smiled 
a  little,  and  remained  silent. 

The  deponent  further  said— 

"  That  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
May,  his  family  being  within,  preparing 
for  re&t,  and  the  whole  house  shut  up, 
there  came  suddenly  a  violent  noise  of 
knocking  at  the  door ;  that  thereupon 
they  demanded  who  was  there,  but  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  the  knocking  stlU 
continuing,  they  supposed  it  ^  to  be 
thieves,  and  winding  a  horn  which  was 
with  them  in  the  house,  roused  the 
town,  and  the  neighbours  coming  in, 
there  was  no  more  noise  that  night. 
But  it  came  again  every  evening  after 
dark,  in  the  same  way,  and  they,  fear- 
ing to  open  the  door,  looked  but  of  an 
upper  window,  but  saw  nothing.  ^  Thta 
piece  of  trouble  did  continue  till  the 
middle  of  June,  at  which  time  the  devil 
came  with  new  and  extraordinary  as- 
saults, by  throwine  of  stones  in  at  doors 
and  windows,  and  down  through  the 
chimney  head ;  also  at  nif^ht  they  wanted 
liberty  to  sleep,  somcthmg  coming  and 
pulline  their  oed-clothcs  and  linen  off 
their  l}odies ;  also  their  chests  and 
trunks  were  opened,  and  all  things 
strewed  about.  Ilowever,  it  was  not 
till  shortly  afterwards,  that  they  sus- 
pected  wlio  worked  them  all  this  evil 
and  tribulation,  and  then  the  witchcraft 
settled  upon  his  daughter  Alice  only, 
leavine;  the  rest  of  the  family  free.  This 
damsel  was  afflicted  with  strone  and 
violent  fits,  which  lasted  often  for  an 
hour,  during  the  which  time  she  did 
vomit  small  stones,  stubble,  and  various 
strange  things,  calling  frequentlv  on 
them  who  held  her  to  take  away  Dame 
Margaret,  for  she  was  tormenting  her ; 
and  ever  when  the  fit  was  ended,  she 
said  it  was  Dame  Hubert  who  had  been 
there,  and  that  as  soon  as  she  went  out 
her  pains  ceased.  Dame  Margaret  was 
told  by  some  of  the  neighbours  of  these 
strange  passages,  and  how  the  girl  cried 
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oDt  vpoQ  her,  and  thejr  willed  her  to 
bring  an  action  of  slander ;  but  she 
would  not,  and  held  lightly  of  what  they 
repealed.  One  daj  she  came  to  see 
Alice,  and  rebuked  her  smartly  for 
wttiDg  abont  this  report,  giving  her 
sene  apples,  fair  and  mellow  to  look 
epoD ;  bnt  after,  on  Alice  eating  a  part 
of  on^,  her  fits  came  on  worse  than 


CTcr. 


All  these  things,  and  many  more 
Tcry  curiousy  which  I  have  not  set 
dowoy  were  confirmed  by  the  daughter 
in  court,  and  numbers  of  worthy  and 
creditable  witnes5es  were  brought,  who 
spoke  to  the  troth  of  the  same. 

Also,  it  appeared  that  Dame  Mar- 
garet, having  many  reputable  friends 
of  gentle  blood,  and  those  who  thus 
charged  her  being  humble  people,  it 
was  long  time  slightly  thought  of,  and 
held  to  be  the  fond  fancy  of  ignorant, 
deluded  folks;  but  at  the  last,  the 
great  noise  it  made,  and  the  complain- 
mg  of  the  poor  that  she  would  not 
have  escaped  trial  had  she  been  one  of 
them,  compelled  the  justices  to  take 
eognizaaoe  of  the  charge.  It  seemed 
now,  bovcTer,  that  Dame  Margaret's 
friends  were  backward  to  support  her 
in  her  day  of  sorrow,  for  there  were 
oooe  near  to  sustain  and  comfort  her ; 
yet  did  she  bear  herself  very  coura- 
geously, and  showed  no  fear. 

The  counsel  who  was  hired  to  de- 
fend her  cause,  was  a  young  man,*  hot- 
headed, and  full  of  new-fangled  no- 
tioosy  who  scrupled  not  to  deny  that 
there  was  any  diabolical  dealing  in  the 
hnanessy  affirming  that  the  girl  Alice 
was  troubled  with  epileptic  (its,  and 
that  of  a  certainty  there  was  proof 
waotii^  that  Dame  Margaret  did  com- 
ness  these  things  which  were  laved  to 
jwr  charge.  But  all  this  served  little 
her  cause,  the  court  scarce  showing 
patience  to  hear  him  unto  the  end,  and 
the  jury  speedily  finding  her  guilty. 
Whereupon  the  judge  bid  her  to  re- 
nounce the  devil  who  had  so  long 
streiwtbened  her  in  her  contumacy, 
and  haste  to  confess  and  bewail  her 
heavy  sins^sentencing  her  body  to  be 
burned  on  that  day  week,  publicly  in 
the  market-phu».  At  the  which  doom 
her  cheek  blenched  a  little ;  but  she 

said  firmlj **  I  will  pray  to  God  to 

forgive  them  who  have  thus  slandered 


and  murdered  the  innocent.**  There 
were  not  wanting  who  maintained  that 
it  was  innocence  made  her  so  c^*nfi- 
dent,  but  most  believed  that  devilish 
counsels  upheld  her. 

Now,  while  she  remained  in  prison 
till  the  time  of  her  execution  came, 
the  sheriff  who  had  heen  of  her  ac- 
quaintance in  her  prosperity,  waA 
grieved  for  that  the  exhortations  of 
the  minister  could  not  move  her  to 
confession,  and  not  wishing  she  should 
perish  everlastingly  also,  they  never 
ceased  importuning  and  arguing  with 
her ;  all  which  she  answered  by  pro- 
testing she  had  no  such  things  upon 
her  conscience,  and  did  but  beseech 
to  he  \oh  in  peace  for  the  little  time 
she  had  in  this  world,  nothing  doubt- 
ing that  God  would  forgive  her  many 
sins,  because  of  the  great  cruelty  and 
persecution  that  had  fallen  upon  her. 

When  the  time  came,  there  were 
two  others  to  die  also,  and  the  sheriff, 
minded  to  try  once  more  to  work  upon 
her  obdurate  soul,  ordered  that  she 
should  first  see  them  endure  the  burn* 
ing,  that  so  the  knowing  of  what  hor- 
rible pain  was  in  store  for  her,  might 
haply  move  her  to  confess.  So  there 
was  a  high  chair  placed  by  the  pile, 
and  she  seated  therein,  clad  in  a  loose 
white  robe,  fashioned  like  a  shroud, 
only  her  head  was  uncovered,  her  long 
hair  being  smoothly  parted  on  the 
forehead,  and  flowing  down  in  very 
seemly  guise  upon  her  shoulders.  Her 
small  bands  were  tight  clasped  in 
gyves— of  a  truth,  it  was  a  piteous 
sight  for  one  so  young  and  fair  to  be 
subjected  to  so  fearful  torments.  The 
crowd  exceeded  in  number  all  that 
was  ever  remembered  in  that  place, 
and  the  two  women  died  very  penitent, 
loudly  acknowledging  their  guilt,  tin 
that  they  had  suffered  Satan,  by  false 
promises,  to  beguile  from  them  their 
souls,  yet  repenting  them  bitterly  of 
their  intolerable  wickedness,  they 
trusted  to  find  grace,  and  they  cried 
to  her,  who  turned  away,  and  would 
not  so  much  as  look  towards  them — 
"  Margaret  Hubert,  thou  art  black  as 
we ;  confess  thy  misdeeds  also,"  the 
crowd  shouting  and  reviling  her  ;  but 
she  showed  no  signs  of  contrition,  and 
shed  no  tears,  only  was  very  pale. 

Then  the  sheriff  appfoached  her. 


Probably  KeeUng,  who  afterwards  was  Chief  Justice* 
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and  said,  ''Margaret,  does  not  this 
aove  thee  ?"  and  she  replied,  "  Yes, 
to  grief,  that  thou  shouldst  have  in- 
flicted upon  me  this  further  pain. 
May  God  forgive  thee,  and  charge  not 
my  blood  upon  thy  head.* 
•        ••••••• 

This  fell  out  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1679,  it  being  the  winter  assize. 
In  the  spring  following,  I,  visiting  my 
worshipful  friend.  Sir  John  Tallboys, 
who  lived  at  the  Grange,  about  twenty 
miles  from  my  house,  the  minister,  a 
very  worthy  person,  one  Mr.  Gresham, 
did  send  to  Sir  John,  saying,  that  a 
man,  who  was  a  stranger,  lay  dying  at 
a  lone  house,  about  a  mile  olf,  and 
longed  to  disburthen  his  mind  of  a 
matter  that  would  not  let  him  pass 
peacefully,  and  it  was  much  to  be 
wished  that  a  justice  of  peace  should 
take  down  the  matters  he  had  to  speak 
of.  Sir  John  having  the  gout,  I 
offered  to  go  in  his  place,  and  accom- 
panied the  parson  thither.  I  have 
nere  preserved  a  faithful  copy  t)f  his 
words,  since  they  explain  the  history 
of  Dame  Margaret  Hubert,  heretofore 
set  down  in  my  diary  :^- 

••  I,  Walter  Philipson,  full  well  know 
ing  that  I  am  about  to  die,  and  wishing 
to  ease  my  conscience,  which  is  sore 
disturbed  with  a  heavy  crime,  do  so- 
lemnly make  oath  that  I  will  relate  the 
troth,  and  the  truth  only,  thereby  that 
the  guilty  may  be  punished,  and  the 
innocent  may  rest  ui  peace : — 

I  was  violently  enamoured  of  Dame 
Margaret  Hubert,  she  being  a  fair 
widow,  and  having  a  good  estate — /, 
a  thoQghtleflS  and  lewd  young  fellow, 
given  to  bad  companions  and  dissolute 
ways.  I  was  ever  reproved  by  Mar- 
garet, who  spoke  me  fair,  and  used 
gentle  words,  as  was  her  nature,  but 
would  heed  nothing  of  my  suit ;  never- 
theless, whenever  I  could  in  any  man- 
ner win  to  her  presence,  I  still  wooed, 
though  I  seemed  never  the  nearer  to 
winning  her.  At  last,  being  wearied 
by  my  importunity,  and  fearing  her 
good  name  should  be  spoken  against, 
if  I  so  much  frequented  her  company, 
she  forbade  me  her  presence,  and 
when  I  des|>erately  waylaid  her,  to 
virgB  my  love  once  morei  she  would 
not  speak  to  me. 

From  that  day  I  pondered  how  to 
gain  my  ends|  and  at  laat  Satan  0ug« 


gested  to  my  wicked  mind  to  charge 
her  with  witchcraft,  only  meaning  hy 
this  desperate  scheme  to  frighten  her 
into  terms  with  me. 

I  had  consorted  some  time  before 
with  Alice  Burt,  who  was  a  bolil,  bad 
girl  and  whom,  being  tired  of,  I  gave 
up,  when  I  fell  into  this  frantic  passion 
for  Margaret.  I  spirited  this  lost 
creature  to  help  me  in  various  devices 
for  alarming  her  father's  family,  and 
they,  in  these  credulous  times,  easily 
believed  that  it  was  the  work  of  some 
enemy  who  had  joined  with  the  devil. 
Alice  had  discovered  my  love  for  the 
widow,  and  womanly  jealousy  madO 
her  hate  her  rival,  and  overstep  the 
limits  I  wished  to  set  to  my  plan. 

I  was  utterly  confounded  and  bewil- 
dered, when  I  found  so  g^eat  a  cry 
raised  in  the  country,  and  that  Mar- 
garet was  in  prison.  Then  I  did 
indeed  bewail  my  baseness ;  but  there 
was  no  help.  I  trusted  that  she  would 
be  pronounced  guiltless,  and  her  con- 
demnation fell  upon  my  head  like  a 
thunderbolt.  There  was  a  week — 
only  one  week ;  but  that  would  have 
sufficed  to  save  her,  had  I  used  it  pro- 
perly ;  but  I  lost  two  days  in  vain 
debating  with  myself  how  to  act. 
Then  I  mounted  a  swift  horse,  and 
pursued  the  judge  who  tried  her  cause 
to  London.  I  told  him  the  real  facts^ 
that  I  alone  was  guilty,  and  prayed  to 
be  sent  back  with  a  certificate  to  save 
her,  when  I  would  surrender  my  body 
to  justice,  content  to  suffer  gladly  the 
weightiest  penalty  of  the  law,  so  she 
might  be  spared. 

Mvlord  judge  dealt  shortly  with 
me,  aoubtless  holding,  that  to  reverse 
his  own  judgment,  how  good  cause 
soever  might  be  shown,  were  to  dis- 
credit his  wisdom.  Howbeit,  in  this 
desperate  emergency,  I  had  boldness 
to  apply  to  one,  who  had  been  of  my 
friends,  before  I  threw  away  good 
men's  friendship,  and  for  Dame  Mar- 
garet's sake,  he  sped  my  business.  A 
reprieve  was  granted ;  but  forasmuch 
as  some  forms  needed  to  be  observed, 
beside  a  special  messenger,  to  be  there- 
with despatched,  it  was  thought  meet 
that  I  should  hasten  flrst  upon  the 
way,  bearing  a  private  letter  to  the 
sheriff,  to  delay  matters  till  the  man- 
date of  the  judge  should  be  brought 
to  him  in  due  lorm*  My  letter  was 
from  the  Lord  «— — ,  who  could  do 
mere  lliar  thfi  to  hinder  joatioe,  if 
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need  w&^  having  mighty  power  and 
estates  in  the  county.  So  I  mounted 
my  good  steed,  and  made  my  journey 
h^pily,  till  a  post  gelding,  for  on  the 
road  I  had  ejcchanged,  hoping  to  he 
fiirthered  thereby,  within  ten  miles  of 
liKiatti»  cast  a  shoe.  The  frost 
being  hard  in  the  groond,  I  eovld  not 
speed  without,  so  stopped  at  the  first 
smith's :  he  was  gone  to  the  town.  A 
IHtle  child  told  me  it  was  to  be  the 
greatest  holiday  ever  known  in  those 
parts ;  **  they  were  going  to  bum  that 
great  witch.  Dame  Margaret  Hubert." 
I  had  not  one  moment  to  spare ;  I 
urged  my  good  horse ;  he  felt  lame  ;  I 
urged  him  still ;  I  came  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  market-place :  the  coun- 
try folks  were  wedged  so  thick,  1 
eould  win  no  further.  I  saw  over 
their  beads  a  white  form  seated  in  a 
high  chair,  and  near  it  burning  fag- 
gots. I  saw  dark  men  lead  that 
i^re  from  its  place.  I  saw  no  more. 
I  shooted  that  1  brought  a  pardon.  I 
offered  gold  to  any  one  who  could 
eonrey  it  to  the  sheriff.  I  threw  my- 
self among  the  crowd,  in  a  vain  endea- 
vour to  force  my  own  way.  I  reeled 
and  fell,  and  was  trampled  under  foot. 


I  gave  all  I  possessed  to  the  wretches 
who  bound  her  to  the  stake,  for  a 
handful  of  ashes — all  that  remained  of 
her  I  so  cruelly  murdered.  I  wan- 
dered, as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  stand, 
into  the  open  country,  and  met  Alice 
Burt,  from  whom  I  fled  as  from  a  de- 
mon. The  fever  having  left  me,  and 
ray  mind  being  clear,  I  am  ready  to 
go  to  the  stake,  and  joyfully  to  bear 
any  tariarts  man  can  inflict,  if  you, 
who  are  honourable   and  worshipful 


gentlemen,  will  see  the  memory  of 
Margaret  righted,  and  publish  over 
the  nation  this  confession.  And  for 
my  leman  Alice,  I  seduced  her ;  she 
was  a  perjured  and  guilty  wretch  ;  but 
/  made  her  so,  and  I  pray  she  may  es* 
cape  a  heavy  judgment,  lest  her  blood 
also  should  rest  on  my  head.  I  have 
sinned,  and  must  bear  my  agonyi 
though  none  can  tell  how  great  that 
is.  If  the  rev.  divine  who  hath  lia^ 
tened  to  this  can  embolden  me  to  pray 
to  God,  I  do  beseech  him  so  to  do  $ 
hitherto  I  have  not  dared.  Surely 
there  is  no  forgiveness  for  me?  I 
must  not  pray  !** 

This  wretched  man  was  taken  in 
charge  of  the  constables  that  night, 
and  next  morning  btitimes  they  carried 
him  towards  Leicester  ;  but  he  fainted 
and  died  before  they  arrived  at  their 
journey's  end.  The  case  was  brought 
before  a  special  commission,  and  his 
body  judged  to  be  hanged  in  chains, 
with  great  ignominy.  This  affair 
made  much  stir  in  the  country,  and  was 
the  cause  that  from  that  time  greater 
caution  was  observed  in  the  trial  of 
these  suspected  of  witchcraft,  seeing 
that  wicked  and  revengeful  persons 
might  otherwise  swear  falsely,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  guiltless. 

It  appearing  that  John  Burt  had 
been  entirely  deceived  by  his  daughter 
and  her  paramour,  he  was  discharged, 
but  lived  only  a  very  little  time  after 
his  said  daughter  was  hanged,  which 
punishment  she  justly  underwent.  A 
fair  marble  in  her  parish  church,  tes- 
tifies to  the  virtuous  life,  and  most  un- 
deserved death,  of  the  Dame  Margaret 
Hubert. 

«  Whom  God  assoil." 

A.  M.  H. 
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Kakl  Joseph   Simkock,  one   of  the 
most  popular  of  the  second-rate  order 
of  German  poets,  was  born  on  the  28th 
of  August,  I8O29  at  Bonn,  where  his 
father  followed  the  profession  of  a 
musician.     He  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
entered  the  university  of  his  native 
city  in  1818,  where  he  soon  gave  indi- 
cations of  considerable  talent,  and  was 
favourably  noticed  by  his  instructors. 
In  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  two  important  offices  in 
succession  at  the  Prussian  court ;  but 
it   was  not  until  1827  that  his  first 
literary  work,  an  adaptation   of  the 
Nibelungen  Lied,  attracted  public  at- 
tention  towards  him  as  a  poet.     The 
success  of  this  work,  which  was  hon- 
oured by  the  eulogy  of  Goethe  and 
other  distinguished  writers,  encouraged 
Sirorock  to  bolder  efforts,  and  he  was 
rapidly  rising  among  the  Me  of  the 
intellectual  society  at  Berlin  when  an 
unfortunate  poem,  which  he  wrote  on 
the  Revolution   of   1830,  led  to  his 
temporary    expulsion   from    Prussia, 
and  compelled  him  to  seek  subsistence 
elsewhere  through  the  medium  of  his 
literary  labours  alone.     He  still,  how- 
ever, continued  to  publish  occasionally 
at  Berlin,  where,  in  1831,  he  brought 
out   his  "Sources  of    Shakespeare's 
Dramas,    being    a    series   of    Tales, 
Novels,  and  Legends,"  in  three  vols., 
which  were  edited  by  Echtenmayer  and 
Henschel,   and  formed   a   part   of  a 
larger  series,  comprehending  a  Library 
of  the  Romances  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries.   About  this  period  he  translated 
or  adapted  the  poems  of  Walter  von 
der  Vogelweide,  the  Chaucer  of  Ger- 
many ;  which  were  followed   by  the 
epic  of  Wieland  the  Smith,a  poem  that 
attracted  much  attention  from   Cha- 
misso  and  other  eminent  men,  but  did 


not  encrease  the  celebrity  of  its  author 
with  the  mass  of  his  readers.  His  Le- 
gends of  the.  Rhine,  published  in  1837f 
attained  a  much  greater  popularity, 
and  were  not  less  favourably  reviewed 
by  the  French  and  English  critics  than 
by  the  German.  Since  1839  Simrock 
has  edited,  in  conjunction  with  Freili^ 
grath  and  Matzerath,  the  very  delight- 
ful annual  entitled,  "  The  Rhine  Year* 
book  of  Art  and  Poetry,*'  and  has  also 
produced  the  poems  of  *'  Solomon  and 
Morolf,"  "  The  Seven  Wise  Masters," 
and  "  Henry  the  Lion,*'  with  a  prose 
work  on  the  artistical  monuments  of 
Saxony.  He  is  established,  we  believe^ 
permanently  in  Bonn,  his  birth-place» 
living  there  in  an  atmosphere  of  per- 
petual intellectual  sunshine,  and  is  not 
more  admired  in  all  circles  for  hia 
genius  than  beloved  by  his  friends  for 
his  urbanity  of  manners  and  the  pecu* 
liar  kindliness  and  tenderness  of  his 
disposition. 

Simrock,  like  Uhland,  Kerner,  Tieck* 
and  the  other  leaders  or  pupils  of  the 
Romantic  School,  dedicates  himself 
chiefly  to  the  illustration  of  the  usages 
and  feelings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
these  have  been  represented  by  the 
quaint  old  chroniclers  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Without  dia* 
playing  the  deep  abstract  reverence  of 
Herder,  or  shewing  such  a  knowledge 
of  minute  detail  as  La  Motte  Fouque^ 
he  surpasses  both  in  the  grace  and  viva- 
city of  his  style,  and  though  less  deeply 
devout  than  Schwab,  and  perhaps  not 
so  imaginative  in  his  notions  of  angels 
and  spirits,  as  Kernar  his  religious  ten- 
dencies are,  we  think,  quite  as  apparent 
on  the  surface  of  his  works  as  the/ 
need  be.  The  poem  which  we  are 
about  to  quote  furnishes  a  fair  sample 
of  the  character  of  most  of  his  ballads. 


Cjbr  Bnfglftt  of  tj^e  ^toam 

A   ROMANCE, 

The  Grlifinn  Ella  Ixeth  a  captive  in  the  Raven  Tower* 

All  helpless  in  the  Raven  Tower  the  Grlifinn  Ella  lay. 
All  helpless  and  despairful :  if  within  a  year  and  day 
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No  chsmpion  came  to  break  her  boods^  the  drooping  one  mast  wed 
The  knight  who  held  her  thus  in  thrall*  her  guardian*  Kenelred* 
Who  rather  should  have  shielded  her*  the  iron  Kenelred* 

And  she  sighed* 
Sadly  sighed*  ever  sighed*  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

No  deliverer  cometk  to  rescue  her. 

Alas !  she  found  no  champion*  and  Spring  looked  glistening, 
Alas  I  and  yet  no  champion*  none*  and  Summer  followed  Spring  : 
Too  many  a  tale  the  Ritter-hosts  of  Waldenrose  could  tell 
Of  the  giant  might  of  Kenelred*  whose  life  was  charmed  of  Hell* 
Whose  lance  was  charmed  by  sorceries*  whose  body  by  salves  from  Hell. 

And  they  sighed* 
Sadly  sighed*  ever  sighed*  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

Wherefore  she  imploreth  Oodfor  succour. 

In  prayer  before  the  Crucifix  she  kissed  her  prison-floor* 
**  Almighty  Saviour*  slain  for  Man  1  thou  God  for  evermore  1 
To  Thee*  the  Hope  of  all  who  pine  in  suffering  and  duress — 
To  Thee  alone  I  look  for  help  in  this  my  sharp  distress  1 
Ob*  show  me  a  road  of  refuge  from  the  pit  of  my  distress !" 

And  she  sighed* 
Sadly  sighed*  ever  sighed*  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

Of  her  rosary  and  its  bell. 

On  her  white  neck  a  rosary  of  gold  and  pearl  did  rest* 
W herefrom  a  tiny  silver  bell  hung  down  upon  her  breast* 
Which*  when  her' fingers  touched  it*  gave  out  a  tinkling  clear* 
Whose  wondrous  music  sweetly  thrilled  as  well  through  soul  as  ear-.- 
Its  wondrous  music  sweetly  thrilled  not  less  through  soul  than  ear. 

And  she  sighed* 
Sadly  sighed*  ever  sighed*  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Astolpho  mournethfor  his  ailing  mother. 

Now  Astolpho,  son  of  King  Bazarb,  lay  much  awake  at  night. 
He  dearly  loved  his  mother  ;  yea*  he  lived  but  in  her  sight ; 
And  a  tender  sorrow  pierced  him,  pierced  his  bosom  as  a  knife* 
For  he  knew  that  she  was  stricken  with  a  weariness  of  Life* 
A  yearning  for  the  Better  Land,  a  weariness  of  Life. 

And  he  sighed, 
Sadly  sighed*  ever  sighed,  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

And  the  tinkling  of  the  Grafinn's  bell  cometh  on  his  ear  by  night. 

And*  as  he  lay  unrestful,  half  awake  and  half  asleep. 
Sang  in  his  ear  the  tinklings  of  that  hell  so  hweet  and  deep* 
And  therewith  a  voice  lamenting,  hut  he  wist  not  what  it  spoke. 
Long  thus  he  listened,  RpelMxiund,  then  suddenly  awuke. 
All  night  he  thus  lay  motionless,  and  fir^t  with  dawn  awoke. 

And  he  sighed, 
Sadly  sighed*  ever  sighed*  through  the  night's  long  hour.'. 

Night  after  night  he  heareth  it. 

And  every  night*  and  all  night  long,  so  lay  he  stumher-bound  ; 
And  every  night  and  all  night  long  the  same  low  tinkling  sound. 
And  the  same  strange  dolehome  accents,  knelled  in  his  tranced  ears ; 
And  every  rooming,  when  he  awoke,  his  face  was  wet  with  tears. 
He  heard  his  heart  a-beatin^r,  and  his  face  was  wet  with  tears. 

And  he  sighed* 
Sadly  sighed*  ever  sigUed*  through  the  night's  long  hours. 
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He  cuiketh  Father  Roniauld  to  explain  the  mystery^ 

So»  to  the  holy  monk^  Romauld,  who  knew  all  mysterieSf 
The  marvellous  tale  at  laat  he  told,  on  bare  and  bended  knees. 
«'  What  may  they  mean  ?'*  he  asked,  "  good  father,  this  lament  and  bell  ? 
.  All  night  they  haunt  my  slumbers,  all  day  my  thoughts  as  well — 
All  day  they  trouble  my  waking  thoughts,  all  night  my  dreams  as  well. 

And  I  sigh. 
Sadly  sigh,  ever  sigh,  through  the  night's  long  hours." 

The  Father  teUeth  him  that  he  is  the  OrUfinn^s  destined  avenger- 

"  My  son,"  the  monk  made  answer,  "  the  lament  and  bell  are  those 
Of  that  ill-entreated  lady,  Grfifinn  Ella,  of  Waldenrose ; 
And  thou  art  her  doomed  avenger,  for  she  suffereth  grievous  wrong 
At  the  hands  of  her  captor,  Kenelred,  a  pitiless  knight  and  strong. 
She  suffereth  much  from  Kenelred,  a  pitiless  knight  and  strong. 

And  she  sighs. 
Sadly  sighsi  ever  sighs,  through  the  night's  long  hoars. 

And  prophetieth  unto  him  his fiUwe  fortune. 

"  Him,  that  successful  traitor,  thou  shalt  fight  and  overcome  ; 
And  thou  shalt  wed  the  damosel,  and  make  her  halls  thy  home. 
As  Knight  of  the  Swan  thy  hand  and  heart  on  her  thou  shalt  bestow ; 
And  whence  thou  comest,  and  who  thou  art,  not  thou  thyself  shalt  know  ! 
What  name  thou  bearest,  and  who  thou  art,  not  even  thyself  shalt  know. 

Who  hast  sighed. 
Sadly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night's  long  hours  I 

But  annexeth  unto  his  prophecy  a  solemn  warning, 

"  But,  woe  to  her  peace  of  soul  and  thine  if  once  she  question  thee ! 
In  that  calamitous  moment  thou  agidn  art  fatally  free — 
Again  the  gloom  of  by-gone  years  shall  overdark  thy  lot. 
And,  ghost-like,  shall  come  back  to  thee  all  griefs  thou  hadst  forgot—- 
Like  spectres  shall  come  back  to  thee  the  griefs  thou  hadst  forgot. 

Thou  shalt  sigh. 
Sadly  sigh,  ever  sigh,  through  the  night's  long  hours  !*' 

A  swan  cometh  over  the  sea  for  the  Prince, 

Up  rose  the  youth  with  another  soul,  and  angel  strength  of  frame. 

"  What,  ho  r  he  cried,  "  my  squire,  my  steed  I     Quick—hither  I"     But 

neither  came ; 
And,  in  lieu  of  both,  a  silver  swan,  attached  by  a  gulden  band 
To  A  radiant  iairy  boat  of  pearl,  came  swimming  towards  th«  land. 
He  saw  a  swan  sail  over  the  sea,  and  speedily  near  the  land. 

And  he  sighed. 
Softly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

Who  embarheth  in  a  boat  of  pearl, 

''  Ah,  so !  I  know  thee,  beauteous  bird,  I  know  thine  errand !"  he  cried. 
*<  In  thy  fairy  boat  shall  I  pleasantly  float  to  the  home  of  mjf  deatined  bride ! 
Thou  gracious  Wind,  I  bid  thee  be  kind  till  the  break  of  another  day  I" 
Then  liehtly  stepped  he  into  the  boat,  and  Joyously  fared  away. 
So  lightly  stepped  he  into  the  boati  and  joyously  ured  away. 

Yet  he  sighed. 
Softly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night's  long  bourv. 

The  OrSfinn  is  taunted  by  her  captor^  Sir  Kenelred, 

The  Year  of  grace  was  over,  and  the  doomfhl  Day  was  come. 
9ir  K^Q^ed  lought  tb«  RaTen  Tower,  the  Grifiim'f  loqaly  home. 
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**  How  safest  thou  now,  fair  devotee  ?".^8o  ran  his  taunting  speech — 
''Where  dawns  the  help  from  Heaven  or  Man  thy  whining  prajers  heseecb? 
Forsaken  art  thou  bj  the  Heaven  tbine  idle  prajers  beseeeh  T 

And  she  sighed, 
Sadlj  sighed,  ever  sighed*  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

Who  giveth  her  same  unaceepiable  advice. 

"  Thy  sigfaa  are  lost  in  the][whistling  winds  that  wander  about  these  halls ; 
Thy  tears  are  borne  away  on  the  waves  that  wash  thy  prison-walls. 
Best  learn  at  length  to  love  the  man  thou  hast  in  vain  abhorred. 
And  greet  with  countenance  of  smiles  thy  future  Spouse  and  Lord. 
Best  meet  with  blandishments  and  smiles  thy  future  Spouse  and  Lord." 

But  she  sighed. 
Sadly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night*s  long  hours. 

Bui  now  the  Swan  draweih  near  the  land. 

When,  hark !  a  sweet,  soft  melody,  like  mingled  flute  and  song. 
And  the  silver  Swan  comes  o'er  the  wave,  still  drawing  the  boat  along. 
The  vision  seems  to  fascinate  the  tyrant  Kenelred's  gaze. 
While  newborn  hope  is  blended  with  his  victim's  deep  amaze. 
A  thousand  trembling  hopes  are  blended  with  her  first  aoiac^ 

She  had  sighed. 
Sadly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

And  the  Prince  addreseeth  Ella, 

The  whole  night  long  the  Prince  had  lain  unslumbering  on  his  shield. 

But  BOW,  as  one  whose  laurels  grew  as  yet  on  the  battlefield. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  while  his  pale  blue  sword  rayed  out  in  the  morning 

beam, 
Anda  glanciog  up  at  the  captive's  Tower,  he  spake  as  in  a  dream — 
UpraUing  his  eyes  to  the  Raven  Tower,  he  spake  as  in  a  dream*— 

While  he  sighed 
As  so  oft  he  had  sighed  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

He  acquainteth  her  with  hie  purpose. 

M  Thou  wronged  and  suffering  maiden,  I  lift  my  voice  to  thee  1 
I  ooine  to  erush  the  Oppressor  and  set  the  Prisoner  free ; 
The  Mighty  One  thou  callest  on,  beholding  thy  bitter  woe. 
Hath  sent  the  Nameless  Knight  of  the  Swan  to  lay  thy  tyrant  low. 
He  sends  the  Nameless  Knight  of  the  Swan  to  lay  thy  tyrant  Iqf  ^ 

Thou  hast  sighed. 
Sadly  sighed,  not  in  vain,  wrough  the  night's  long  hours  1 

And  hiddeth  her  he  of  good  cheer. 

"  Medreams  I  have  met  that  face  before,  though  where  I  cannot  tell. 
And  through  my  soul  still  thrill  and  toll  the  mournful  tones  of  thy  bell. 
Fear  nothing,  therefore,  noble  dame :  the  Power  that  sees  thee  pine 
Was  never  yet  invoked  in  vain  by  prayers  and  tears  like  thine. 
Can  never  long  remain  unmoved  by  prayers  and  tears  like  thine. 

Thou  hast  sighed,  ' 

But  shalt  sigh  never  more  through  the  night's  long  hours." 

After  which  he  disndsseth  the  Swem. 

'Then,  bowing  low  before  the  Fair,  as  ever  beseems  the  Brave, 
He  turned  once  more  to  the  silver  Swan,  and  pointed  o'er  the  wave. 
And  the  gentle  bird,  with  a  grace  that  Art  would  vainly  essay  to  limn. 
Sailed  back  till  itself  and  the  pearly  boat  were  lost  in  the  offing  dim. 
Sailed  back  again  till  its  boat  of  pearl  was  lost  to  the  eyes  of  him 

Who  had  sighed 
Ever  «Sghed,  sadly  sighed,  threugli  tiie  night**  long  heura.  ^ 
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A  colloquy  etuueth  between  the  ritfal  knights. 

"  What  meanest  thou*  foolhardy  stripling  ?"  cried  Sir  Renelred. 
"  Pnt  up  thy  sword  :  I  pity  thee,  and  would  not  strike  thee  dead  1" — 
'*  Nor  sbalt  thouj  haughty  knight/'  returned  the  youthful  hero,  "  sith 
I  put  not  up  my  sword  till  I  have  hewn  down  thee  therewith. 
I  first  put  up  my  sword  when  I  have  hewn  down  thee  therewith! 

I  have  sighed. 
Ever  sighed  for  this  day  through  the  night's  long  hours." 

Which  leadeth  to  a  serious  quarrel. 

Soy  blade  to  blade,  in  deadly  fight*  as  foemen  fierce  they  stood, 
And  sparks  flashed  from  their  armour  bright,  like  drops  of  burning  blood. 
And  urifinn  Ella  wept  for  joy  or  trembled  with  dismay 
As  now  Sir  Kenehred  and  now  the  Knight  of  the  Swan  gave  way, 
For  now  the  giant  Kenelred  and  now  the  Prince  gave  way. 

And  she  sighed. 
Ever  sighed,  sadly  Sighed,  through  the  long,  long  hours. 

And  the  Prince  hilleth  Sir  Kenelred. 

And  even  till  noon  hung  doubtful  the  issue  of  the  fight. 
When  suddenly  the  youth's  fair  face  shone  with  a  blinding  light. 
And  like  the  bolt  of  heaven  came  down  the  weapon  in  his  hand. 
And  the  lifeblood  of  the  traitor  knight  made  red  the  yellow  strand. 
The  Grafinn  saw  her  tyrant's  lifeblood  redden  the  yellow  strand. 

She  had  sighed. 
Sadly  sighedf  not  in  vain,  through  the  night's  long  hours  I 

Whereupon  he  (the  Prince)  is  led  in  triumph  into  the  castle. 

Then  rose  a  shout  of  thunder  f^om  the  guards  and  vassal  throng. 
Who,  hailing  the  youth  as  one  from  Heaven,  had  watched  the  combat 

long. 
They  bore  him  into  the  castle,  and  he  knelt,  but  could  not  speak. 
Before  the  rescued  Grafinn,  till  she  stooped  and  kissed  his  cheek. 
He  knelt  before  the  Grafinn,  and  she  stooped  and  kissed  his  cheek. 

They  had  sighed. 
Sadly  sighed,  not  in  vain,  through  the  night's  long  hours ! 

And  the  Grafinn  proposeth  marriage  to  him. 

*'  Brave  youth,  refresh  thee  now  with  wine,  and,  as  an  humble  boon« 
I  deck  thy  hands  with  silver  gands,  thy  feet  with  golden  shoon. 
The  Church  anon  shall  make  us  one  in  Wedlock's  holy  bands. 
And  thine  shall  be  fair  Waldenrose,  its  castle-halls  and  lands, 
Fair  Waldenrose,  the  Raven  Tower,  these  castles,  lakes,  and  lands. 

Thou  hast  sighed. 
But  sbalt  sigh  never  more  through  the  night*s  lone  hours  1" 

He  modestly  affecteth  to  decline  such  an  honour. 

**  Oh,  lady,  thus  to  gaze  on  thee  far  overpays  my  pains. 
But  bound  to  me  thou  must  not  be,  not  even  by  silken  chains  1 
No  herald  knows  the  Knight  of  the  Swan,  and  I  am  nought  beside. 
Thou  wouldst  but  blush  to  call  thyself  a  nameless  warriors  bride, 
Woiddst  weep  to  hear  men  mock  thee  as  a  nameless  losePs  bride. 

Thou  wouldst  sigh, 
Sadly  sigh,  ever  sigh,  through  the  night's  long  hours." 

But  she  reneweth  her  suit. 

**  If  men  mock  true  afiection,  ujpon  them  alight  the  shame  1 
The  Valiant  Mao  creates  himself  a  lineage  and  a  name* 
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As  Knight  of  the  Swan,  O,  brave  joungman  I  thou  laidest  my  tyrant  low ; 
My  destiny  and  thine  are  one,  and  more  I  would  not  know. 
SJy  fate«  in  fine^  b  blent  with  thine,  and  more  I  would  not  know,' 

Lest  I  sigh. 
Sadly  sigh,  ever  sigh,  through  the  night's  long  hours. ** 

Wherefore  he  accordeth  a  reluctant  assent, 

"  Ob,  lady,  noble-souled  as  fair,  and  both  without  a  peer  I 
My  life  has  passed,  as  a  vision  from  the  memory  of  a  seer, 
And  whence  I  come,  and  who  I  am,  I  guess  no  more  than  thou. 
Too  late,  perchance,  thou  mayest  repent  thy  plighted  marriage  vow. 
Pray  Heaven  thou  mayest  not  yet  repent  thy  plighted  marriage  vow. 

And  so  sigh. 
Sadly  sigh,  ever  sigh,  through  the  night's  long  hours  1" 

She  assureth  kim  of  her  love, 

■*  Repent,  heroic  stranger  ?     No  I  till  life  itself  depart. 
Thine  image  will  rest  enshrined  upon  the  altar  of  my  heart. 
True  love  is  faithful  evermore,  through  glory  and  disgrace." 
Yet,  as  she  spake,  a  shadow  flitted  o'er  her  lovely  face. 
The  shadow  of  a  moment  flitted  o'er  her  lovely  face. 

She  had  sighed. 
Sighed  so  soft,  and  so  long,  through  the  night's  lone  hours ! 

They  are  married,  and  live  happily  together. 

O  !  brilliant  was  the  marriage,  and  the  bridal  days  were  bright ; 
And  noons  of  rapture  came  and  went,  and  summers  of  calm  delight. 
The  Nameless  Knight  and  his  cherished  spouse  had  overlived  their  caret. 
The  blessed  sun  illumined  not  a  happier  home  than  theirs, 
Illumined  not  from  court  to  cot  a  happier  home  than  theirs. 

Who  had  sighed. 
Sighed  so  oft,  and  so  long,  through  the  night's  lone  hours. 

And  eighteen  years  afterwards  the  Prince  maketh  presents  to  his  Sons, 

So  glided  by  eighteen  glad  years  ;  and  then  stood  side  by  side. 

In  Waldenrose,  three  beauteous  boys,  their  gallant  father's  pride* 

His  pale  blue  sword  he  gave  to  one,  to  another  his  bugle-horn ; 

And  his  hawk  to  the  youngest,  his  favourite  son,  for  sport  in  the  woods 

at  morn. 
His  hawk  to  the  youngest,  his  favourite  boy,  for  sport  in  the  early  mom. 

,  Never  then 
Sighed  he  once,  as  of  old,  through  the  night's  long  hours  I 

Sut  the  dark  time  is  now  at  hand. 

But  woe  to  him  who  builds  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  Love ! 
What,  though  awhile  the  gorgeous  fabric  wooes  the  heaven  above. 
The  darker  hours  descend  at  last  with  stormy  winds  and  rain. 
And  Night  beholds  the  marvel  strewn  in  ruins  o'er  the  plain. 
In  ruins  lie  the  husband's  hopes  on  Life's  deserted  plain. 

And  he  sighs. 
Sadly  sighs,  ever  sighs,  through  the  night's  long  hours  I 

The  Orafinn  seemeth  glad  to  see  the  presents, 

**  Ah,  yes  I"  the  mother  softly  sighed  ;  and  while  she  sighed  she  smiled-^ 
"  Ah,  yes,  in  sooth  a  princely  gift  befits  a  prince's  child. 
By  sword  and  hawk  and  bugle-horn  is  known  the  gentle  blood. 
As  Minnesinger  by  his  lute,  or  beadsman  from  his  hood — 
As  minstrel  by  his  lute  and  lay,  or  beadsman  from  his  hood." 

And  she  sighed 
Once  again,  aa  of  old  through  the  night's  long  hours. 
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But  hinieth  at  something  more  etsentialfor  the  hoys, 

"  But  more  than  this  is  needful  for  our  children's  future  fame. 
The  artisan,  jea,  even  the  serf,  inherits  his  father's  name. 
These  youths  have  lofty  destinies ;  each  soon  will  seek  his  own. 
Thou  canst  not  bid  them  wander  forth  descent! ess  and  unknown  ? 
Thou  surely  wouldst  not  send  them  forth  descentless  and  unknown  ? 

They  should  sigh, 
Should  but  Bigb,  ever  sigh,  t&ough  the  night's  long  hours  !'* 

The  Prince^  hearvng  her,  comes  into  a  transitional  states  between  his  New  Life 

and  his  Old. 

All  pale  and  motionless  as  marble  stood  the  Nameless  One. 
Well  heard  he  what  the  dame  had  said,  yet  word  he  answered  none. 
His  eyes  were  fired  upon  her  face,  and  seemed  to  pierce,  like  swords. 
Its  features  for  the  meaning  which  he  found  not  in  her  words. 
He  seemed  to  read  her  features  for  the  meaning  of  her  words. 

And  she  sighed. 
As  of  old  she  had  sighed  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

Thereupon  she  questumeth  him  as  to  who  he  is. 

"  Nay^  love,"  she  said,  albeit  she  felt  she  blenched  beneath  his  gaze, 
''  I  would  not  cloak  one  thought  of  mine  in  dark  or  doubtful  phrase. 
Speak  out  at  length !  Who  mayest  thou  be  ?  Whence  camest  thou  at  BrBt  ? 
Our  children  shall  not  walk  the  world  as  base-born  and  accurst  1 
The  world  shall  never  brand  my  sons  as  base-born  and  accurst. 

Till  they  sigh. 
Sigh  and  weep,  for  despair,  through  the  night's  long  hours !" 

The  spell  is  now  dissolved. 

The  wretched  father  struck  his  brow ;  a  low,  half-smothered  cry 
Broke  from  his  lips,  and  wildly  glanced  around  his  tearless  eye. 
^' Oh,  Heaven!"  he  groaned,  ''my  mother! — my  poor  mother! — my 
torn  heart  1 
Wife  I  Ella!  the  false  dream  is  over !     Thou  and  I  must  part  I 
The  ftJse  dream  is  for  ever  over  I    Thou  and  I  must  part  I 

We  shall  sigh. 
Ever  sigh>  thou  and  I,  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

He  biddeth  her/arewelL 

*'  Farewell  to  thee,  thy  sons,  thy  halls ! — yet  still  a  kind  farewell ! 
I  call  not  thee  the  sorceress— mine  own  sins  wove  the  spell 
That  bound  so  long  my  sleeping  soul,  and  is  broken  only  now. 
Youth,  Love,  and  mine  own  godless  heart — these  wrought  the  work — 

not  thou ! 
My  murmuring  and  rebellious  heart — this  wrought  the  worlu— not  thou  ! 

But,  enough ! 
I  shall  sigh,  ever  sigh,  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

And  informeth  her  who  he  is. 

"  Thou  seest  in  me  the  Prince  Astolfo,  son  of  King  Bazarb. 
I  came  not  hither  with  lordly  pomp,  or  clad  in  jewelled  garb ; 
But  our  boys  are  sprung  of  a  roya)  race,  renowned  from  time  of  yore. 
Gon  guard  them  now,  for  they  or  thou  shall  never  behold  me  more  I 
Goo  shield  them  now,  for  they  or  thou  shall  never  behold  me  moire ! 

I  shall  sigh. 
Ever  sighi  sadly  sighj  through  the  night's  long  hours  1" 
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He  ihM  ttdUth  away  once  more. 

Again  he  stood  by  the  sounding  sea^  as  Night  was  gathering  dark. 
There  floated  near  the  gloomj  beach  an  oarless  ebony  bark. 
"  Alas !"  he  sighed,  as  he  stepped  therein,  and  slowly  drifted  away, 
'*  I  voyage  again  through  a  sleepless  night  to  the  dawn  of  Another  Day. 
I  Toyage^again  through  the  desert  Night  to  the  dawn  of  Another  Day/* 

And  he  sighed^ 
£?er  sighed,  sadly  sighed  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

But  his  fortunes  thenceforth  are  enveloped  in  darkness. 

And  thos  in  sorrow  departed  he^  but  whither  who  may  know  ? 
Locked  up  in  his  own  deep  soul  thenceforward  lay  his  Life  of  Woe. 
The  Night  has  closed^  the  Voyage  is  over  many  and  many  a  year  ; 
Bat  on  what  Morn>  and  off  what  Shore,  did  the  Other  Day  appear  ? 
The  Night  is  past ;  but  where  and  when  did  the  Other  Dawn  appear  ? 

And  his  sighs. 
Did  they  end,  and  for  aye,  with  the  Night's  long  hours  ? 


Is  this  poem,  howerer,  a  romance 
or  aa  allegory  ? — or  is  it  p&rtly  one 
and  partly  the  other?  There  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  questions.  We  may 
suppose  Kenelred,  the  ''pitiless knight 
and  strong,"  to  personi^  Conscience, 
who  holds  in  thrall,  Ella,  or  Pleasure, 
until  the  time  shall  arrive  when  he 
can  lawfully  ally  himself  with  her,  and 
in  this  case  Astolpho  may  fairly  sym- 
bolise Youth,  who  overcomes  Con- 
science, and  then  lapses  into  a  lethargy 
from  which  he  is  only  to  be  aroused 
by  the  inner  voice  which  demands  of 
him,  **  Whence  earnest  th<Ai  f  Whither 
goest  thou  f  Hast  thou  forgotten  thy 
Father  who  is  in  Heaven  f"  But  why 
should  the  monk  Romauld,  who  must 
represent  Reli^on,  send  forth  Astolpho 
upon  an  impious  enterprise  ?  And  if 
Astolpho*s  sons  are  significative  of  his 
sins,  and  if  he  forsake  these  for  ever, 
why  are  we  left  in  doubt  of  his  salva- 
tion ?  Here  are  marked  tnconsisten- 
On  the  whole  it  is,  perhaps. 


safest  to  conclude  that  Simrock  did 
not  contemplate  reading  ''a  great 
moral  lesson*'  to  the  world  by  the 
tale,  though  the  tinge  of  alle- 
gory by  which  it  is  coloured  redeems 
it  from  the  category  of  the  common 
order  of  ballads. 

Among  the  romances  comprised  in 
the  volume  before  us  we  meet  with 
the  melancholy  legend  of  "  Stavoren," 
which  Wetzel,  and  probably  others  of 
the  German  poets,  had  versified  be- 
fore Simrock.  Our  readers  will  find 
a  fair  translation  of  it  by  the  late  la- 
mented Mr.  Merivale  in  a  former 
number  of  this  Magazine.*  It  is, 
however,  rather  too  diffuse  a  poem  ; 
and  Simrock,  in  common  with  most 
writers  of  a  purelv  lyrieal  genius,  is 
more  successful  in  his  shorter  compo- 
sitions. We  extract  a  little  fragment 
of  Goethian  philosophy,  the  moral  of 
which  is  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  the 
first  man  that  ever  idly  dreamed  of 
ameliorating  his  condition  by  exchang- 
ing a  life  of  labour  for  one  of  luxury. 
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In  my  lowly  fisher's  loghouse 

By  the  deep  resounding  seaside. 
Though  scarce  larger  than  a  doghouse. 

Long  did  sweet  Content  and  Peace  hide. 
Wave^and-rain-soaked  night  and  morrow. 

Clad  besides  in  coarse  apparel. 
Lived  I,  nat  bless,  free  from  sorrow 

As  the  Cynic  in  his  barrel  1 
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Tilly  one  gasty  day  in  Springtime, 

I  continuing  still  to  fish  on. 
Twelve  gold  chains,  whose  rings  were  linked,  I'm 

Sore  afraid,  for  my  perdition. 
Lodged  within  my  net  I     Oh,  nothing 

Save  the  Best  would  thenceforth  do  me. 
Dainty  fare  and  city  clothing, 

And  a  mansion  warm  and  roomy ! 

Since  that  day  I  keep  a-dodging 

To  and  fro  in  search  of  some  one 
Who  will  share  my  luck  and  lodging. 

This  dead  life  doth  so  benumb  one  I 
Vm  grown  wretched  I     Was  it  only 

So  to  mope  that  Mankind  were  made  ? 
No  I — my  soul  must  feel  thus  lonely 

Till  I  catch  some  pretty  mermaid  ! 


Simrock  wishes  to  set  off  his  cha- 
racters to  advantage,  but  he  has  his 
own  notions  as  to  how  he  must  do  this. 
Schiller  would  have  made  this  fisher- 
man display  his  heroism  towards  the 
victims  of  a  shipwreck,  and  Chamisso 
might  have  represented  him  industri- 
ously mending  his  nets  of  a  winter's 
evening,  while  "a  most  ancient  and 
fishlike  smell"  issued  from  the  frying, 
pan  at  his  elbow.     Simrock  makes  a 


gentleman  of  him — ^he  would  meta- 
morphose him  into  a  Ritter,  only  he 
can't,  quite.  Where  our  poet's  heroes 
are  not  *'  born  to  greatness,*'  it  must 
somehow  or  another  be  "thrust  on 
them."  And  what  is  better,  they  are 
all  paragons  of  virtue,  and  their  worst 
tribulations  only  serve  in  the  end  to 
enhance  the  lustre  of  their  good  quali- 
ties.    JEx,  gr. 
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*'  Gentle  Fraulein,  with  those  eyes  of  mildness. 

And  that  mien  of  bland  benignity. 
How  shall  I,  a  man  of  wrath  and  wildness. 

Earn  the  love  of  one  like  thee  ? 
All-too-dazzlingly  beside  the  pallor 

Of  my  brow  shines  out  thy  features'  light. 
If  I  win  thee  it  must  be  by  valor. 

By  my  prowess  in  the  fight  :'* — 

Spake  Sir  Guy — then,  bounding  on  his  steed,  ha 

Sought  the  corse-fed  fields  of  Maldenzell, 
Where  for  twenty  moons  his  blow  brought  speedy 

Death  to  all  on  whom  it  fell. 
Ogled  was  he  oft  by  many  a  bright  eye. 

And  addressed  in  many  a  silver  tone, 
Till,  one  day,  a  sabre  cleft  his  right  eye. 

Leaving  him  the — left  alone  I 


How  he  wept  the  loss  of  this  (the  cleft)  eye 

Few  can  think :  be  wept,  and  still  wept  on, 
Till  he  fairly  wept  away  his  left  eye. 

So  that  both  eyes  now  were  gone. 
''  Now,  in  sooth,"  he  sighed,  "  I  am  the  *  Oyster 

Crossed  in  love,'  and  mine  intended  spouse 
Would  but  loathe  me."     So  he  sought  a  cloister. 

And  prepared  to  take  the  vows. 
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Ah !  how  ill  he  read  the  heart  of  Woman  ! 

To  the  cloister  hied  the  Fraulein  fair» 
And  she  spake»  "  I  count  thee>  Knight,  no  true  man 

If  thou  now  shave  off  thy  hair  I 
We  are  both  blind :  if  thou  canst  not  see  me 

I,  in  turn,  can  see  no  change  in  thee» 
Unto  me  thine  eyes  were  always  beamy. 

And,  till  death,  will  always  be  V* 

Who  shall  paint  the  rapture  of  the  Ritter  ? 

He  was  blest  1     The  nuptial-knot  was  tied. 
And  whatever  his  heart  had  known  of  bitter 

Vanished  as  he  kissed  his  bride. 
**  Love  not  only  veils  his  own  too  tender 

Eyes,"  he  said,  "  my  Mabel,  but  we  find. 
Thou  and  I,  that  he  can  also  render 

Even  Wife  and  Husband  blind  1" 


The  reader  may  suppose  that  there 
is  something  inconsistent  in  the  light- 
ness of  tone  with  which  the  Ritter 
alludes  to  his  misfortunes,  as  contrasted 
vith  the  intensity  of  anguish  they  ap- 
pear to  occasion  him.  But  herein 
aUo  lurks  a  covert  moral.  We  de- 
tect in  it  a  sort  of  quiet,  unobtrusive, 
Germanesqne  inculcation  of  the  truth, 
that  however  deeply  we  may  feel  the 
sdFerings  incidental  to  our  probation- 
ary state  on  earth,  our  understanding, 
after  all,  accepts  them  for  what  they 
really  are — trifles  unworthy  the  serious 


consideration  of  beings  destined  to  an 
immortality  of  glory  or  of  ruin.  Men 
of  strong  minds  always  jest  on  their 
own  disasters  ;  and  their  levity  is  not 
the  less  sincere  because,  while  it  flashes 
up  from  the  clearest  depths  of  the  in- 
tellect, the  poor,  weak,  blind  heart  re- 
pudiates it  as  profane  and  foreign. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  con- 
fessed that  Simrock  often  treats  his 
theme  after  a  fashion  peculiar  to  him- 
self. The  lovers  of  quaint  conceits 
will  admire  the  following :  others  may 
possibly  conceive  it  Apropos  de  rien  :^ 


The  story  ran  that  Cold  and  Hunger 

Had  killed  celestial  Poesy ; 
So  sonnetteer  and  ballad-monger 

Prepared  to  inter  her  decently. 

They  cast  about  for  gold  and  silver. 

But,  strange  to  tell,  could  meet  with  none 

To  beg  or  borrow,  buy  or  pilfer. 

Since  She  who  gave  them  worth  was  gone  I 

They  then  sent  out  for  balms  and  ointment 
Wherewith  to  sweeten  corpse  and  pall. 

But  only  met  fresh  disappointment. 
For  no  such  salves  were  sold  at  all  I 

Well,  then,  at  least  one  wreath  of  roses  ?-* 
In  vain  I     Decay  had  bared  the  bowers. 
Deep  in  my  breast,"  sighed  Earth,  "  reposes 
The  soul  of  Summer  and  her  flowers !" 


(( 


Howbeit,  they  bore  along  the  body 
From  town  to  town,  by  hill  and  plain. 

Till  every  couplet-spinning  noddy 
Throughout  the  land  had  joined  the  train.  ] 

They  reached  the  grave  'mid  gloom  and  thunder ; 
Fair  Nature's  Book  seemed  turned  to  prose ; 
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When»  ]o  I  an  all*donfoanding  wondct  I— 
The  Dead  One  burst  her  bands,  and  rose  I 

''  What  means  this  mummery  ?"  she  demanded, 
**  What  pantomime  is  this  I  riew  ?"-« 
And,  as  she  spoke,  her  form  expanded. 
And  filled  the  world  with  Light  anew. 


**  You  ope  my  mausoleum's  portal  ? 

Begone,  ye  fools  I  you  know  not  Me  I 
The  Dead  can  ne*er  inter  the  Immortal, 
Nor  poetasters  Poesy  1 

"  Begone  I  Plough — cobble— weaTe*-but  neT«r 
Invoke  again  My  name  in  prayer  I 
I  live,  live  everywhere  and  ever. 
But  you  are  dead,  and  always  were  I" 

Simrock  is  rather  partial  to  tales  literature  of  all  countries.     W  e  select 

and  legends  concerning  the  Water-  a  ballad  on  the  subject  of  her  marine 

fays^beings,  we  believe,  met  with  in  majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Nixies, 
the  marvellous  portion  of  the  romantic 

A   BALLAD. 

Away,  away,  from  his  castle  halls  the  Graf  of  Dormel  rode. 
He  left  the  Lady  Blanche  in  tears,  and  sought  his  leman's  abode. 

*'  A  sad,  a  sated  soul  is  mine ;  I  weary  of  home  and  wife. 

Oh,  show  me  thy  face,  fair  Eglantine,  for  thou  art  my  life  of  life  V* 

She  gave  him  kiss  again  for  kiss  ;  the  night  glid  by  too  soon  ; 

And  when  the  sun  stood  white  in  heaven  they  thought  they  saw  the  moon. 

"  Oh,  fairest  woman  in  many  lands,  thou  more  than  spouse  to  me. 
No  lover  could  woo  another  love  that  ever  laid  eyes  on  theel" — 

— **  Ah  I  so  thou  deemest,80  thou  dreamest ;  would  I  could  read  thy  heart  I 
But  hear  a  startling  secret  now,  and  ponder  it  when  we  part* 

"  Thou  leavest  one  who  leaves  the  earth,  and  winds  her  viewless  ways 
To  her  crystal  halls  in  the  silent  seas,  among  the  Water-fays. 

**  All  wondrous  things  the  poet*s  eye  hath  ever  in  slumber  seen 
Appear  within  my  palace-walls,  for  I  am  the  Nixies*  Queen. 

**  We  are  Living  Souls,  my  nymphs  and  I,  unsullied  by  earthly  leaven. 

Our  feelings  are  fires  that,  kindled  once,  must  burn  while  Heaven  is  Heaven. 

■'  A-lightening  through  the  dome  of  thy  life  in  inward  vision  I  see 
Power,  glory,  treasure,  and  long  long  years,  an  thou  be  true  to  me. 

"  But,  an  thou  break  thy  plighted  troth,  O  Graf,  the  worst  is  come ; 
A-darking  the  dome  of  my  being  I  see  a  deathless  martyrdom  I 

"  I  mourn  alone,  alone  for  ever,  alone  for  ever  in  vain ; 
And  as  for  thee  thy  very  soul  will  be  reni,  I  fear,  in  twain ! 

"  In  the  banquet-hall,  amid  tbv  mirth,  in  the  wine-rich  hoars  of  night, 
Beside  thy  bri4^  a  Phantom  Sign  shiil  aaddenly  atrike  thy  sight  I 
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«*  And  tlum  aluilt  hear  th«  w&tlftil  ory  of  mv  Bpirit  theti  and'there^ 
Bot  when  three  days  are  oter  thou  tout  IsXaU  meet  eUewhere.** 

With  many  a  fond  caress  the  Graf  renewed  his  fatal  tows^ 
Then  took  his  way  to  his  lonely  home  and  doubly  lonely  spouse. 

Next  mom  he  sprang  on  his  courser^  to  chase  with  hound  and  horn 
The  deer  o'er  the  hms  of  Dormel  and  nuurches  of  Uderthorn. 

By  day  waa  his  dwelling  the  greenwood*  by  night  his  oouoh  the  grass* 

Till  the  bright  blood  sang  in  his  yeins  agun,  and  his  brow  grew  clear  as  glass. 

But  io  I  on  the  seventh  morning  his  fUthful  henchman  Mark 
Stood  all  on  sudden  before  him*  and  his  face  was  trist  and  dark. 

**  I  bring  thee  dolorous  tidings*  Herr  Graf*'*  he  sadly  said* 
"  I  bring  thee  dolorous  tidings*  the  Lady  Blanche  is  dead !" 

They  might  he  dolorous  tidings*  but  scarce*  methinks*  for  him. 
None  saw  him  droop ;  no  eye  beheld  the  light  of  his  looks  grow  dim. 

A  week  he  abode  in  the  castle*  till  the  funeral  rites  were  past* 

Then  rode  he  again  to  the  Nixie- Queen's*  as  one  that  was  free  at  last. 

■  - 

She  gave  him  beauty  and  prowess*  and  blood  like  bubbling  wine. 

She  made  his  blow  as  the  lightning  when  it  blasts  the  giant  pine.  ^ 

Ere  yet  the  summer  had  wasted*  his  fame  eclipsed  romance* 

And  none  bat  they  who  courted  death  dared  meet  him  lance  to  lance. 

So  often  the  ELuser's  daughter  bound  his  brows  with  a  chaplet  prise* 
Till  the  roaes  paled  on  her  own  young  face*  and  sleep  forsook  her  eyes. 

'*  Oh*  &ther  mine  1"  she  said  with  tears* "  his  like  is  not  in  the  land* 
Both  horse  and  man  go  down  at  once  before  his  irictor-hand  1 

"  Tet*  father,  yet  forgi?e  thy  child  I  she  soon  shall  cease  to  weep. 
Not  many  days  may  a  maiden  live  who  neither  can  eat  nor  sleep." 


Much  troubled  in  mind,  the  Kaiser  therefore  spake  to  the  Graf  apart* 

**  Herr  Graf!  thy  Talonr  and  comely  looks  are  breakii^  my  daughter's  fatart  1 

**  She  sleepeth  little  and  weepeth  much ;  I  hourly  fear  for  her  life* 
No  choice  remains  but  thou  at  onoe  must  take  the  maiden  to  wife. 

"  And  thou  shalt  henceforth  rule  and  reign  a  prince  without  control* 
And  I  giTe  thee  for  dominions  all  Carin^ia  and  Tyrol."— 

^**  Ah*  Sure  I  my  troth  is  already  pledged*  and  not  to  a  mortal  bride. 
To  the  Nixies'  Queen  in  life  and  death  am  1  bound*  whatever  betide." — 

— "  The  Nixies'  Queen*  unhappy  man  ?     If  thou  be  the  slave  of  her  spell* 
The  Church  must  loose  the  unhallowed  bonds  that  are  drawing  thee  down  to  Hell  1 

"  The  might  of  prayer  shall  break  the  snare  thy  soul  is  entangled  in* 
And  holy  water*  seven  times  bless'd*  shall  cleanse  thee  from  thy  sin*" 

Then  smote  the  Graf  his  bosom*  and  he  hid  his  face  in  the  dust. 

*■  Ah»  mei  misguided  wretch  1*'  he  groanedt    *'  Bat  Heaven  is  ever  just ! 
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'*  My  martyred  wife  1  my  aogel  Blanche  t     I  think  with  torrow  on  thee. 
For  now  I  taste  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  Sin's  accursed  tree  1" 

The  mass  was  offered  with  solemn  pomp ;  the  incense  rose  alof^. 
Yet  the  Graf  grew  moodier  day  by  day»  and  sighs  escaped  him  oft. 

All  brightly  rose  the  naptial-morn,  mado  brighter  by  flowers  and  song. 
How  throbbed  the  heart  of  Ida^  the  bride,  as  the  cavalcade  moved  along  1 

The  marriage  was  o'er ;  the  Kaiser's  guests  were  met  in  the  long  saloon. 
And  a  huncbred  lamps  around  and  above  made  Night  as  brilliant  as  Noon. 

How  flew  the  hours !     How  flowed  the  winel     How  rang  the  fetterless  laugh  I 
Was  none  so  gay  in  that  festal  hall  as  the  umwhile  moody  Graf. 

When,  suddenly,  laugh  and  mirth  were  hushed,  as  though  by  a  spell,  and  then 
A  cry  of  terror  broke  from  the  dames,  of  wonder  from  the  men ! 

A  woman's  arm,  so  snowy  white,  appeared  aloft  in  the  air. 

And  the  fingers  pointed  towards  the  Graf,  as  he  sate  in  his  gorgeous  chur. 

And  a  plaintive,  wild,  unearthly  wail  resounded  through  the  hall. 
The  voice  of  a  spirit  mourning  happiness  gone  without  recall  I 

Thereon  the  Graf,  death-pale,  rose  up  and  spake,  '*  Woe  now  to  me ! 
But  thou,  fair  maiden,  glorify  God,  for  He  has  rescued  thee  I 

"  These  bodeful  signs  are  here  to  warn  the  Perjurer  of  his  doom : 
My  nuptial-robe  is  a  winding-sheet,  my  sole  domain  the  tomb." 

Three  dreary  days  in  shrift  and  prayer  and  penances  he  spent. 
And  then  his  spirit  for  ever  left  its  earthly  tenement. 

Within  a  convent's  holy  walls  the  sorrowing  widowed  bride 

Soon  found  the  peace  which  will  not  dwell  with  the  world's  vain  pomp  and  pride. 

And  Dormel's  castles  are  crumbling  now,  but  often  by  night  is  seen 
A-flitting  amid  their  ruins  grey  the  form  of  the  Nixies'  Queen. 


"  For  thee,'*  kments  the  Nixie, "  thy 
soul,  I  fear,  will  be  rent  in  twain,'*— 
that  is,  between  the  perjurer's  sense 
of  duty  to  the  departed  Countess, 
and  his  passion  for  the  water- 
sprite  herself,  both  of  which  she  ob- 
scurely hints  will  survive  the  grave. 
The  idea  is  a  horrible  one,  and  seems 
borrowed  from  the  statement  of  Swe- 
denborg,  that  they  who  have  in  this 
world  willed  what  is  good,  but  prac- 
tised what  is  evil,  "  feel  hereafter  their 
very  lives  torn,  as  it  were,  asunder." 
The  ghastly  cases  of  "divided  voli- 
tion" recorded  by  Mr.  Spencer  Hall 
in  the  Phreno-Magnet,  and  the  fearful 


mesmerical  experiments  of  Drs.  Col- 
Jyer  and  Le  Roy  Sunderland,  will 
serve  to  give  those  interested  in  the 
progress  of  psychological  science  quite 
as  much  insight  into  the  nature  of  this 
abnormal  raft-natural  condition  as  per- 
haps they  can  feel  comfortable  in  pos- 
sessing. 

We  meet  with  a  pleasant  lay  rele- 
vant to  a  certain  jocund 

••  Konif , 
Jkx  UeMe  nidits  to  wcnlg 
All  Htfdcn  Noih  und  F»ln." 

There  is  the  slightest  soupgan  of 
satire  about  it* 


Cjbe  J^un&en  Creai^ure. 

There  once  was  a  jolly  old  king,  an  Egyptian, 
Round  and  obese  as  a  barrel  of  paste. 
Nothing  he  knew  of  was  less  to  his  taste 

Than  pain  or  annoyance  of  any  description. 

La,  hdla,  U 1$. 
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His  courtiers,  howeyery  did  little  bnt  pilfer 
Each  other  of  specie — gold,  copper,  and  silver ; 
And  sometimes  they  fought  for  it,  brother  with  brotherf 
And  daggered,  and  sabred,  and  axed  one  another. 

La,  lalla,  la  la. 

And  la,  laUa,  la  U. 

Said  the  Ring,  **  This  is  humbag,  for  no  one's  a  winner. 
Fighting  for  farthings,  you  perish  the  while. 
Sink  the  entire  of  your  cash  in  the  Nile, . 
And  come  and  Fll  roast  you  an  ox  for  your  dinner." 

La,  lalla,  la  la. 
And  his  guards  cried  aloud,  **  What  the  King  says  is  propers'* 
And  crammed  into  sacks  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
And  took  from  the  ladies  their  bracelets  and  ear-rings. 
And  sank  the  whole  spoil  in  the  Nile  amid  cheerings. 

La,  lalla,  la  1^ 

And  la,  lalla,  la  la. 

Since  then  has  the  soil  been  immensely  prolific ; 

Each  year,  as  the  Nile  surges  up  from  its  caves. 
You  see  the  rich  hue  of  the  coin  in  the  waves. 
Which  it  makes  beyond  those  of  all  rivers  vivific. 

La,  lalla,  la,  U. 
And  wiser  were  toe  would  we  too  seek  our  one  ark 
Of  peace  in  the  plan  of  this  jovial  old  monarch. 
Since,  what  with  new  railways,  old  wine,  and  young  misses. 
All  wealth  sinks  at  last  in  some  ocean's  abysses. 

La,  lalla,  la  la. 
And  la,  lalla,  la  la* 

Stmrock,  like  Heine,  is  addicted  to  with  what  ease  and  grace  he  manages 

aneedoting   in  his  metres ;    but  his  to  hover  about  the  frontiers  of  the 

chaste  playfulness  of  style  is  a  constant  Jocose,  without  exactly  entering  the 

rebuke  to  the  worse  than  Voltairian  territory ;  mindful,  no  doubt,  of  the 

fli{q[>ancy  of  his  very  un- German  con-  motto  of  Schiller : — 

temporary.   We  conclude  for  the  pre-  „  _,      v  «,  ,*       «          .  ^  , 

/    ..•  •'  1       -,'         u*  X  "  Die  grobe  Welt  iMg  MomM  wiiterhaUent 

sent  witn  a  couple  ot  nis  acnievements  eih  edicr  si&n  ikbt  ediov  Octuitw." 

in  this  line.     Our  readers  will  note 


At  Frankfort-on-Oder  a  brilliant  maskt  ball 
And  a  supper  were  given  in  the  New  Palace  hall. 

Said  the  King,  '<  It  looks  well. 

But  I'm  puzzled  to  tell 
Whether  half  these  gay  holiday  belles  and  grand  beaux 
Be  gentry  that  any  one  knows !" 

A  knight  in  black  mail,  with  an  air  of  much  gloom^ 
Led  the  Qaeen  slowly  up  to  the  tdp  of  the  room. 

'*  Who  is  Darky,  pray  ?*'  asked 

One  another  the  Masked. 
And  the  answer  each  gave  in  that  splendid  array 
Was  (in  substance)  **  Not  knowing,  can't  eay." 

Dance  the  first  is  completed ;  a  second  begins^ 
And  again  the  Black  Mailer  solicits  and  wins 

The  small  hand  of  the  Queen, 

While  from  ten  to  fifteen 
Of  the  valiantest  Masks  matter  terrible  word^t 
And  look  fiercely  aakaoce  at  their  aworda. 
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And  dance  after  dance  was  it  still  the  same  sights 

And  the  Queen  and  her  partner^  like  Noonday  and  Nighti 

Chased  each  other  about. 

Till  the  Ring,  not  without 
A  perceptible  sternness  of  manner,  came  up 
And  observed,  "  We  are  going  to  sup. 

"  So,  Sir  Knight,  if  you  please,  you  will  now  doff  your  mask.'* 

*'  Ah,  my  King!'*  said  the  Knight^  ''you  don't  know  what  you  ask. 

Give  me  leave  to  stop  here ; 

I'm  not  used  to  good  cheer !" 
"  Oho  I"  cried  the  King.    '•  Well  I  you're  used  to  obey. 
Doff  your  maskj  sio  this  instant^  I  say  I" 

"  If  I  must,  why,  I  must,"  said  the  Knight ;  and  ht  raised 
Up  his  viiard — and  all  started  back  as  they  gaaed. 

"*T\B  the  Hangman  of  Swaldl" 

Shrieked  the  ladies,  appalled. 
While  the  King,  swelling  up  to  the  ceiling,  looked  down 
On  the  wretch  with  a  forty-cloud  frown. 

"  Base  hound  !**  he  exclaimed  in  a  rage,  "  you  shall  die  t" 
**  So  I  shall,"  said  the  Hangman ;  "I  nerer  deny 

Axiomatical  truths ; 

But  if  you  and  these  youths 
And  gay  damsels  regard  me  as  like  to  die  now, 
I  woidd  fain  hear  the  Why  and  the  How." 

**  Why  and  How?"  cried  the  King.    *'  You  don't  know,  I  suppose? 
For  disgracing  the  Queen.     That's  the  Why  in  plain  prose. 

And  the  How  that  you  fain 

Would  be  told  is  as  plain. 
By  a  rope.    You  like  dancing.     Wel1«  now  step  down  stair. 
And  ril  give  you  a  dance  in  the  air  I" 

**  I  conceive  you  will  not,"  said  the  Guest,  as  the  tall 
Plume  that  waved  on  his  casque  took  the  shine  irom  the  wall. 

*^  As  the  Queen  is  diagmced 

You  will  best  show  your  taste 
By  ennobling  the  scamp  who  has  brought  her  to  shame. 
And  so  saving  his  neck  and  her  name  1" 

Strode  the  King  up  and  down  for  a  minuta  or  two. 
That  the  vagabond's  plan  stood  to  reason  he  knew. 

<<  Umph  I**  he  thought,  "  one  perhaps 

Had  best  humour  such  chaps. 
I  believe  I  wiU  make  the  rapscallion  a  lord." 
And  therewith  he  unsheathed  his  sword. 

*•  You  are  right>*'  he  remarked,  '<  that  in  truth  is  the  eard. 
So,  retain  your  Black  Mail :  you  are  one  of  my  Guard* 

And  shall  henceforth  be  called 

The  Count  Black-Guard  von  Swald. 
Thwack! — there! -.it  is  merely  a  word  and  a  blow 
On  such  solemn  oeoasio|is«  you  know  1" 

<<  Thanks,  my  King)**  said  the  Count.    *<  BCay  you  avtr  rtmtm- 
-her  that  hanging  up  men  ii  unpleasant  to  thmk, 

And  of  service  to  none  I 

For  my  own  part,  I've  dona 
With  the  businesa  for  life,  and  if  mankind  wooU  do 
As  they  ought  they'd  have  dana  with  it  iao  r  ... 
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Nine  years  I  squandered  in  man  j  a  journey 
Around  the  earthy  both  by  sea  and  shorej 

Ronnd»  round  and  rounds  like  a  knight  in  tourneyt 
Then  hied  me  back  to  my  home  once  more. 

"  Pluck  up  thy  courage,"  I  cried>  "  poor  Wilhelm» 
And  give  thy  moments  again  to  joy ! 

Look  1  yonder  raayest  thou  descry  the  hill-elm 
Thou  often  clombest  while  yet  a  boy ; 

"  And  eke  those  vines  whose  luxuriant  tendrils 
Delight  to  bask  in  the  beams  of  noon^ 

And  those  rich  uplands  beyond,  that  send  rills 
Down  dellwards,  warbling^  to  glad  the  moon ! 


ft 


The  sun  had  sunk  as>  with  bosom  swelling, 

I  neared  at  last  the  so- hallowed  spot. 
*'  Ah  I  there  it  rises,  the  dear  dear  dwelling ! 

I  spy  its  gateway  and  garden-plot !" 

Awhile  I  lingered  about  the  threshold. 

**  Here*  then/*  I  said,  **  amid  scenes  like  those, 
'Mid  fresh  young  flowrets  and  all  as  fresh  old 

Trees,  may  my  spirit  at  length  repose  I" 

I  knocked  and  rang.     **  Rap«a-tap  1"    **  KUng-2u^4ing  I" 
Oh  I  what  sweet  music  was  in  the  bell  I 

Old  Peter  answered  its  wonted  jingling. 

<«  My  good  old  Peter  I— I  hope  all's  well  ?"— 

**  No,  Master  Wilhelm !     Your  mother's  dead,  sir  !*'_ 
**  Dead,  Peter  ?"    «<  Dead,  sir,  and  in  the  mould  !*'_ 

"  Dead  1-* And  my  father ?*'    «<  Is  gone  to  bed,  sir. 

He  had  no  letters,  and  has  a  cold  I 

•*  But,  if  you  wish  to  see  Mrs.  Waters——,** 

"  What !    Fve  a  step-mother  ?     Speak  the  worst  I"— 

**  Yes,  sir,  a  widow  with  six  younff  daughters !" — 
**  Shew  me  my  chamber !     My  brain  will  burst!" 

Tho  morning  came,  with  its  introductions. 

My  father  jested  ;  I  couldn't  speak  ; 
Bat  all  day  long  you  might  study  "  Fluxions," 

By  only  watching  mine  eye  and  cheek. 

Ob,  when  my  Journey  of  Life  be  over. 

If  I  may  enter  the  Realms  of  Bliss 
May  Heaven  accord  the  poor  Pilgrim-rover 

A  happier  meeting  with  friends  than  this  1 
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THE    LIFE   OF   LORD    HILL.* 


The  more  accurately  the  facts  and 
true  circumstances  of  the  Wellington 
campaigns  become  known,  deeper  and 
more  widely  spread  must  be  the  wonder 
they  excite.  This  reflection,  suggested, 
no  doubt  very  generally,  by  Colonel 
Gurwood*8  volumes,  has  been  again 
impressed  on  us  by  the  present  publi- 
cation, and  will  gather  new  strength 
from  every  fresh  statement  of  details 
bearing  with  it  a  like  assurance  of  au- 
thenticity. The  life  of  Lord  Hill  has, 
in  this  view,  an  important  value  ;  but, 
independently  of  that,  and  of  the  en- 
during  interest  of  his  memorable 
achievements,  the  work  possesses,  in 
the  development  of  his  personal  cha- 
racter, a  further,  and,  we  even  think, 
its  greatest  charm.  There  is  as  yet  no 
military  memoir  which  we  should  so 
gladly  place  in  the  hands  of  a  youthful 
soldier ;  and  we  are  certain  it  will 
prove  a  well-read,  universal,  and  long- 
remaining  favourite  with  the  public. 

Rowland  Hill,  the  hero  of  this 
work,  was  born  at  the  Hall,  in  the 
village  of  Frees,  Shropshire,  on  the 
11th  of  August  1772,  and  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  sixteen  children.  His 
father,  Mr.  John  Hill,  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  and  estates  of  his 
brother.  Sir  Richard  Hill,  and  then 
took  possession  of  Hawkstone«  the 
family  mansion.  This  baronet  lived 
to  see  five  of  his  sons  safe  from  the 
perils  of  Waterloo  ;  four  of  them  had 
been  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and 
they  took  part  in  most  of  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Peninsular  war.  George 
IV.  made  use  of  a  ipore  than  courtly 
phrase  when  welcoming  Sir  John  Hill 
at  a  levee :  he  said,  '*  I  am  glad,  indeed, 
to  see  the  father  of  so  many  brave 
sons.'*  The  mother  of  Lord  Hill  was 
Mary*  daughter  of  John  Chambre, 
Esq.  of  Pel  ton,  Salop.  We  shall  not 
refer  to  the  Hawks  tone  pedigree  fur- 
ther than  to  say,  that  one  of  Lord 
Hill's  ancestors  was  the  celebrated  di- 
plomatist ;  another  was  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  the  firbt  Protestant  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  ;    and,  last  but  not  lea^t 


in  popular  regard,  the  somewhat  ec- 
centric, but  holy  and  eminently-useful 
man,  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  was  his 
uncle.  Young  Rowland — our  Row- 
land— was  at  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  sent  to  the  school  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Vanburgh,  at  Chester;  and 
after  being  there  about  a  year,  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Winfield  of  the  same  place,  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  seven- 
teen. Ho  was  a  very  delicate  child, 
of  gentle,  almost  timid  manners  ;  and 
his  straightforward  disposition  gained 
for  him  the  good  opinion  of  the  whole 
school.  Miss  Winfield  sayti,  "  He  was 
remarkable  for  the  mildness  and  equa- 
nimity of  his  temper,  and  his  kindness 
and  feelings  to  the  sensibilities  of  others 
were  evident  upon  all  occasions.  His 
delicate  health  frequently  prevented 
him  from  joining  in  the  athletic  exer- 
cises of  his  more  robust  companions  ; 
but  his  little  garden,  and  his  numerous 
pet  animals,  testified  his  systematic 
care  and  attention,  by  their  succeeding 
better  than  those  of  his  school-fellows." 
*'  The  boy  is  father  of  the  man  ;"  and 
in  these  early  records  we  trace  much 
of  the  after-character  of  Lord  Hill — 
his  gentle  manners  and  quiet  tastes, 
his  attention  to  duties,  his  considera- 
tion for  others,  combined  with  genuine 
modesty,  and  that  thorough  directness 
which  gained  for  him  at  all  times  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  do.  His  fondness  fur 
tame  animals  he  always  retained,  and 
his  garden  at  Hardwick  was,  Mr. 
Sidney  says,  the  most  productive  of 
its  size  he  ever  saw,  and  he  usuilly 
won  the  best  prizes  at  the  Salop  Hor- 
ticultural Shows.  The  tenderness  of 
his  spirit  was  almost  feminine.  "One 
of  the  boys,*'  says  Miss  Winfifld, 
'*  happened  to  cut  his  finger,  and  was 
brought  by  Rowland  Hill  to  my  mother 
to  have  it  dressed ;  but  her  attention 
was  soon  drawn  from  the  wound  to 
Rowland,  who  had  fainted."  This 
sensibility  was,  it  appears,  among  his 
traits  in  after  life.      Miss   Win.ield 
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meeting  him  aAer  his  return  from  the 
Peninsula,  reminded  him  of  the  fore- 
going circamstance,  and  asked  him  how 
he  caold  stand  the  scenes  of  carnage 
be  had  witnessed.     "  I  have  still,"  he 
replied,  "  the  same  feelings,  but  in  the 
excitement  of  battle  all  individual  sen- 
ation  is  lost  sight  of.*'    Just  before 
entering  the  arm ▼,  he  sickened  at  the 
sii'ht  of  a  human  heart  preserved  in 
spirits;   and  after  having  joined   his 
regiment,  he   was  unable  to  stand  a 
lioxing-match  between  Humphries  and 
Mt-ndozay  which  was  visible  from  the 
wicdows  of  his  lodging,  and  was  car- 
ried fainting  oat  of  the  room.     "  No 
common  observer,*'  says  his  biographer, 
^  vould  have  imagined  for  an  Instant 
that  the  army    could  have  been   his 
choice ;  yet  as  every  one  knows  that 
ballj  and  coward  may  be  placed  in  the 
list  of  synonyms,   so  gentleness  and 
bravery,  sensibility  .and  courage,  and 
ve  may  add,  humility  and  piety,  are 
capable  of  a  similar  classification." 

On  reaching  his  eighteenth  year, 
his  parents  proposed  his  making  choice 
of  a  profession  and  suggested  the  law, 
bat  be  expressed  a  decided  liking  for 
tltearmy,  and  his  father,  yielding  to  his 
wishes,  obtained  for  him  an  ensigncy  in 
the  38th  regiment.  He  at  the  same 
moment  was  given  leave  of  absence  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  some  time  at  a 
military  academy  at  Strasburg,  where, 
vith  the  interval  of  a  short  run  home, 
herenaatned  till  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1791.  While  on  the  continent 
he  had  been  appointed  lieutenant  in  the 
63rd  or  Shropshire  foot,  and  joining 
that  regiment  soon  after  his  return,  he 
pa»€d  the  year  following  with  it  in 
Scotland.  His  time  at  Strasburg 
appears  to  have  been  earnestly  devoted 
to  studies  connected  with  his  profession. 
A  letter  of  the  time,  from  the  major 
of  tbe  53rd.  referring  to  him  says,  that, 
"with  the  advantages  which  he  pos- 
Kssen  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
be  will  wait  the  common  course  of  pro- 
motion in  any  one  regiment."  The 
Kajor's  opinion  had  been  scarcely 
giveo,  when  it  was  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect. Lieutenant  Hill  devised  for 
himself  a  mode  of  raising  his  rank. 
Early  in  1793  he  raised  an  indepen- 
dent company  chiefly  in  Shropshire, 
and  on  the  23rd  of  March  in  that 
jt-ar  obtained  his  commission  as 
captain.  He  was  directed  to  proceed 
to  Ireiandy  and  having  delivered  over 
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his  men  to  the  38th  foot,  then  sta- 
tioned in  Belfast,  he  returned  to 
Shropshire.  Soon  after  leaving  Ire- 
land he  went  with  a  relative  to  Genoa, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Toulon, 
where  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  suc- 
cessively to  Lord  Mulgrave,  General 
0*Hara,  and  Sir  David  Dundas. 
Here  he  first  saw  service,  and  the 
favourable  impression  he  made  on 
such  very  good  judges  as  the  officers 
we  have  just  named,  gives  us  a  high 
idea  of  his  acquirements  at  this  time. 
"  That  young  man,"  said  General 
O'Hara,"  will  rise  to  be  one  of  the 
first  soldiers  of  the  age."  "  For  par- 
ticulars of  our  action  of  the  1st  of 
October,"  writes  Lord  Mulgrave, 
"  I  refer  you  to  my  aide-de-camp. 
Captain  Hill,  who  was  in  the  midst 
of  it,  and  whose  intelligence,  activity, 
and  courage,  rendered  him  of  great 
service  to  me."  In  December,  1793, 
Sir  David  Dundas  sent  him  home 
with  despatches. 

While  at  Toulon  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Lord  Lynedock,  then 
Mr.  Graham,  serving  with  honour 
as  a  volunteer,  who  formed  a  great 
liking  for  him  and  proposed  that  he 
should  serve  with  him.  An  entry 
made  by  Lord  Hill  states  that  <'  In  the 
early  part  of  1794,  Mr.  Graham  raised 
a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  offered 
me  the  majority  of  it  on  raising  a 
certain  quota  of  men."  With  his 
wonted  laconism  he  adds — "  This  I 
did.'*  This  regiment  was  his  own  90th 
which  he  subsequently  led  in  many  a 
bold  encounter.  It  thus  appears  that 
it  was  at  Toulon,  where  Napoleon 
gained  his  earliest  distinction,  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  had  first  the 
opportunity  of  making  his  talents 
known.  t 

In  1795,  the  French  took  possession 
of  Holland,  the  British  forces,  accom- 
panied by  the  Princes  of  Holland  re- 
turned to  England  and  the  Stadtholder, 
while  there,  was  entertained  with  much 
magnificence  at  Hawkstone.  The  90th 
was  one  of  the  regiments  which,  under 
General  Doyle,  took  possession  of 
the  Isle  Dieu,  and  Hill  amused  him- 
self there  with  field  sports,  of  which  he 
was  always  fond.  In  the  following 
year  he  proceeded  with  his  regiment 
to  Gi  brill  tar,  where  his  Toulon  acquain- 
tance. General  O'Hara,  was  at  the  time 
governor.  He  again  showed  his  con- 
fidence in  Colonel  Hill  by  sending  him 
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with  a  verbal  communication  to  oar 
ambassador  at  Lisbon.  This  conveyed 
information  relating  to  the  expected 
war  with  Spain.  It  proved  correct, 
"  for  before  I  returned,"  says  Lord 
Hill  in  one  of  his  memoranda*  **  hosti- 
lities had  commenced  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  got  back  to  Gibraltar^  not 
only  from  the  declaration  of  war,  but 
abo  in  consequence  of  the  illness  oc- 
casioned by  great  exertion  to  accom- 
plish the  duty  I  was  employed  on  for 
my  respected  general." 

In   1797*  England  was  threatened 
with  a  French  invasion,  and  experienced 
a  much  more  serious  cause  of  alarm 
in  the  mutiny  of  the  navy.     In  the 
following  year,  the  famed  '98,  Hum- 
bert   landed   at    Killalla,   and   while 
Ireland   was   in  rebellioD,   Bonaparte 
took  possession  of  Malta  and  made 
known  his  intention  of  reducing  Egypt 
and  assailing  us  in  India.     The  splen- 
dour of  his  Italian  campaigns  and  the 
stirring  circumstances  of  the  times,  no 
doubt  awakened  in  many  a  breast  the 
desire  of  military  fame ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  no  former  period  produced 
such  a  number  of  distinguibhed  sol- 
diers.    Hill,  who  owed   his    already 
rapid  rise  to  the  zeal  with  which  he 
had  availed  himself  of  every  opportu- 
nity of  cultivating  his  talents,  came  to 
England   on  leave  in   1799,  and   ob- 
tained permission  of  the  Duke  of  York 
to  go  to  the  continent  with  the  view  of 
seeing  service  with  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  armies.    He,  however,  did  not 
go,  for  finding  that  the  90th,  was  to 
be  employed  in  the  expedition  destined 
for  Egypt  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
bie,  he  determined  to  join  as  soon  as 
possible.     He  was  made  full  colonel 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1800,  reached 
hii<  regiment  at  Gibraltar  in  June,  and 
having  proceeded  with  it  to  Minorca, 
there  joined    the    forces  under    Sir 
Ralph    Abercrombie,   amounting    to 
about  12,000  men,  and  which,  by  sub- 
sequent accessions,  formed  an  army  of 
25,000  men.      Mr.    Sidney  remarks 
that  some  notes  made  by  Colonel  Hill 
at  Malta  on  the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, 
show  that  he  was  an  attentive  reader 
of  his  Bible.     On  the  2nd  of  March, 
they  anchored  in  Aboukir  bay,  landed 
on  the  8th.     "  On  the  12th,"  say  the 
notes  of  Lord  hill,  ''the  army  advanced 
Bkirmifching  with  the  enemy  till  dusk. 
At  night,  the  90tb  which  I  commanded, 
nod  the  92nd9  were  placed  along  th^ 


front  of  the  army.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13  th  at  six,  the  British 
army  began  to  move  with  the  90th 
regiment  as  its  advanced  g^uard.  At 
this  time  a  considerable  body  of 
cavalry  made  a  spirited  and  impetuous 
charge  on  the  90th,  who,  as  Walsh 
says,  with  the  coolness  and  intre- 
pidity of  veterans  received  tUem, 
unbroken,  upon  the  points  of  their 
bayonets.  The  French  were  obliged  to 
retreat.  I  was  wounded  by  a  musket 
ball,  which  struck  the  peak  of  the 
helmet  now  at  Hawkstone.  After 
being  wounded,  I  was  taken  on  board 
Lord  Keith's  ship,  where  I  remained 
about  three  weeks  and  then  returned 
to  the  regiment."  In  the  general 
orders,  the  next  day,  the  commander- 
in-chief  expressed  his  high  admiration 
of  the  conduct  of  the  90th,  and  in 
reference  to  it  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
says.  "  At  the  same  time  the  cavalry 
under  General  Bron  charged  down 
a  height  on  the  90th  regiment  form* 
ing  the  advanced  guard  of  the  right 
column.  This  regiment  undismayed, 
firmly  muntained  its  ground,  and 
allowing  the  cavalry  to  approach* 
fired  such  a  volley  as  completely 
altered  their  direction,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat."  The  first 
repulse  which  the  soldiers  of  Na* 
poleon  received  was,  as  Mr.  Sidney 
remarks,  from  the  90th  regiment 
commanded  by  Colonel  Hill,  and  the 
French  confessed  that  they  never 
fought  till  then.  Colonel  Hill  was 
at  Lord  Keith's  desire  brought  on 
board  his  ship ;  while  he  was  there 
the  battle  of  the  21st  of  March  took 
place,  and  Sir  Ralpb  Abercrombie 
was  carried  mortally  wounded  into 
the  same  cabin  with  Colonel  Hill, 
where  in  a  few  days  he  died. 

Earlv  in  April,  Colonel  Hill  com- 
manded the  camp  at  Hamed — was  pre- 
sent at  the  engagement  at  Ramanieh-. 
and  took  part  in  the  other  operations 
of  the  army  up  to  the  siege  of  Cairo, 
where,  on  the  2 1st  of  June,  the  French 
agreed  to  evacuate  Egypt,  and  thus 
closed  the  campaign. 

In  1803,  Hill  was  ordered  to  Ire- 
land, and  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
on  the  staff  there.  His  station  was  in 
the  west,  and  as  the  period  was  one  of 
great  alarm,  he  was  very  actively  en- 
gaged. His  exertions  in  making  dis- 
positions to  meet  the  doable  danger  of 
insurrection  and  a  Frenoh  invasioi^ 
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highlj  Talaed  bj  the  government* 
In  October,  1605,  he  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Cork,  and  take  the  com- 
mand of  a  force  of  ^ve  thousand  men» 
ordered  for  foreign  service.  This  was 
Ike  Weser  expedition. 

The  ship  that  brought  out  Hill 
aocbored  off  Deal«  and  it  was  there 
he  first  saw  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 
"  He  dined  with  me,"  as  he  notes,  *'  at 
mj  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Chittj's,  and  was 
mnch  amused  with  Captain  Peebles." 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  a  brigade 
in  the  Weser  expeditiQn  ;  and  it  was 
in  allusion  to  his  taking  this  subordi- 
nate command,  after  having  had  the 
lead  in  his  eastern  campaigns,  that  he 
said — '*  I  am  nammukioallah,  as  we  say 
in  India ;  I  hare  eaten  the  king's  salt, 
and  am  therefore  ready  to  serve  my 
kinpr  in  any  capacity."  Napoleon's 
victories  led  to  the  return  of  this  inef- 
feetnal  expedition  in  the  beginning  of 
1806  ;  and  these,  and  especially  his 
triumph  at  Austerlitz,  are  supposed  to 
have  seriously  affected  the  health  of 
Pitt,  who,  as  is  well  known,  died  about 
this  period.  Hill  was  made  a  major- 
general,  and  soon  after  was  ordered  to 
Ireland.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  the 
Hibernian  duties  of  watching  disaffec- 
tion and  suppressing  disturbances,  and 
thus  occupied  actively,  though  inglo- 
riously,  passed,  we  presume,  a  weary 
time  until  the  summer  of  1808.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  join  the  forces 
collecting  at  Cork,  to  be  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at 
that  time  chief  secretarv  for  Ireland, 
and  which  were  destined  for  his  first 
Peninsular  campaign.  Happily  for  the 
&me  of  Hill,  and  for  the  fortunes  of 
the  country,  *'  the  talents  "  had  gone 
out.  influenced  by  the  projects  of  an 
adventurer  named  Miranda,  they  had 
collected  a  body  of  nine  thousand  men, 
their  best  disposable  force,  and  were 
about  to  send  them,  with  no  doubt  the 
subject  of  our  memoir,  to  South  Ame- 
rica. The  succeeding  ministry  took 
better  ground,  and  these  troops  were 
the  first  sent  to  Portugal. 

On  the  12th  of  July   Sir  Arthur 

Wellesley  sailed  with  the  transports 

from  Cove.     On  the  following  day  he 

^tted  the  fleet,  and  going  on  board 

the  Csvcodile  frigate,  reached  Corunna 

on  the  20th.     On  the  1st  of  August  he 

f  operioteoded  the  landing  of  the  troops 

in  Mondego  Baj.     Sir  Arthur  Wel- 

Jofaj  hMd  been  jut  previously  ap* 


prized  that  the  command  of  our  army 
in  Portugal  was  destined  for  Sir  Hugh 
DalrympTe,  with  Sir  Harry  Burrard  as 
second,  his  own  name  being  the  last  in 
the  list  of  seven  lieutenant-generals  in 
the  programme  for  this  service ;  yet 
though  conscious  of  talents  already 
proved,  and  of  well-established  claims, 
he,  writing  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  ex- 
presses himself  on  the  occasion  only 
thus: — 


<« 


All  I  can  say  on  the  subject  is,  that 
whether  I  am  to  command  the  army  or 
not,  or  am  to  quit  it,  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  ensure  its  success ;  and  yon  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  I  shall  not  hurry  the 
operations,  or  commence  them  one  mo- 
ment sooner  than  they  ought  to  be  com- 
menced, in  order  that  I  may  acquire  the 
credit  of  the  success." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  detiul  the 
movements  of  the  army  further  than  as 
they  are  directly  connected  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Hill.  Junot  and  Loison  were  at 
Lisbon;  and  General  Laborde,  pressed 
by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  occupied  a 
small  plain  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Koliga,  where  an  elevation  enabled  him 
to  overlook  the  country  as  far  as  Obi- 
dos.  Sir  Arthur  attacked  him  there 
on  the  17th  of  August,  and  commanded 
in  person  the  central  column,  of  which 
Hiirs  brigade  formed  a  part.  As  this 
was  the  first  of  the  many  actions  in 
which  the  subject  of  our  memoir  shared 
in  the  honours  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
we  notice  it  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sid- 
ney:— 

"  After  the  repulse  occasioned  by  the 
first  attack,  in  which  General  Hill  dis- 
played the  most  eminent  activity  and 
skill,  Laborde  retired  into  a  formidable 
position  in  the  mountains,  full  of  passes 
difficult  of  access,  where  he  assumed,  with 
consummate  dexterity,  an  attitude  of 
apparently  impregnable  defence.  Gene- 
rals Hill  and  Nightingale  advanced 
against  this  well-guarded  front,  ap- 
proachable only  by  defiles,  where  nature 
had  placed  every  conceivable  obstacle  of 
wood,  rock,  and  ravine,  which  seemed 
to  render  the  steep  ascent  almost  impos- 
sible to  achieve  by  columns,  whom  the 
rugged  paths  could  not  fail  to  throw 
into  disorder.  But  our  generals  pushed 
on,  undismayed  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
passes,  or  the  stern  resolution  of  the 
enemy.  The  mountain  hollows  were 
soon  heard  to  ring  with  the  echoing  roll 
of  musketrv,  mingled  with  the  war- 
shonts  of  the  assadants,  and  the  stiU 
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louder  responses  of  the  assailed.  La- 
borde  was  driven  from  his  stronghold 
with  a  considerable  loss  of  men,  and 
with  that  also  of  three  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
but,  owing  to  a  want  of  cavalry  on  the 
side  of  the  British,  eflTectcd  his  retreat 
in  good  order.  On  this  occasion  Gene- 
ral Hill  received  the  highest  commenda- 
tions ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
conduct  of  all  the  troops  engaged,  in 
number  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  was  worthy  of  the  British  name, 
and  of  the  cause  in  which  they  fought." 
—pp.  81,  82. 

The  battle  of  Vimiero  followed  on 
tbe  2l8t>  where  Hill's  brigade  formed 
the  reserve.  Sir  Harry  Burrard^  un- 
fortunately^  landed  during  the  action, 
and  assuming  the  command,  deter- 
mined, instead  of  pursuing  the  advan- 
tages already  gained,  to  wait  for  rein- 
forcements. Had  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lea1ey*B  views  been  adopted,  no  one 
doubts  but  that  they  would  have  been 
successful,  and  that  our  army  would 
have  either  annihilated  the  French,  or, 
at  least,  have  entered  Lisbon  before 
them.  By  the  convention  of  Cintra, 
Junot's  army,  embarked  in  British 
vessels,  was  landed  in  France  in  tbe 
month  of  October ;  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  having  received  the  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  resumed 
his  appointment  as  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland.  Hill  remained  with  the  troops, 
and  took  part  in  the  memorable  cam- 
paign  which  closed  on  the  field  of 
Corunna. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
immediately  given  the  colonelcy  of  the 
third  Garrison  Battalion,  and  came 
into  the  property  of  Hard  wick  Grange, 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  uncle  Sir 
John  Hill,  who  died  while  he  was  last 
abroad,  and  who  was  succeeded  in  the 
title,  and  in  the  estates  of  Hawkstone, 
by  his  father.  After  all  the  fatigues 
of  his  campaigning,  our  soldier  appears 
to  have  had  but  little  rest.  He  had 
been  only  a  few  days  with  his  family 
in  Shropshire,  and  not  a  month  in 
England,  when,  in  February,  1809,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  some 
troops  under  orders  for  the  Peninsula, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  again  in  Por- 
tugal. He  had  not  been  long  there 
until,  to  his  great  joy,  and  that  of  all 
the  army.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived 
in  Lisbon  to  take  the  command  of  our 
armies. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1809,  and 
•ome  three  weeks  before  the  arrival  of 


Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  Lisbon,  Soult 
had  entered  Portugal  from  Gallicia, 
and  taken  possession  of  Oporto.  Victor 
was  at  this  time  on  the  Alemteja fron- 
tier, and  it  was  open  to  our  great  com- 
mander, either  to  combine  with  Cuesta 
in  operations  against  Victor,  or  to  act 
himself  against  Soult,  and  seek  to  dis- 
possess him  of  Oporto  and  the  rich 
country  about  it.  He  took  the  latter 
course,  and  assembling  his  forces  ra* 
pidly  at  Coimbra,  sent  Marshal  Beres- 
ford,  with  his  corps  of  six  thousand 
Portuguese,  by  the  Viseu  road  to 
Oporto,  to  turn  the  enemy's  left ; 
while  he,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  marched  by  the  direct  road  to 
Oporto,  hoping  to  come  suddenly  on 
their  right  with  a  superior  force, 
and  rout  them  between  the  rivers 
Vouga  and  Douro.  The  troops  he 
had  thus  with  him  were  in  three  divi- 
sions— the  first  commanded  by  General 
Paget,  the  second  by  General  Sher« 
brooke,  and  the  third  by  Hill.  There 
was  also  a  cavalry  division,  which  was 
led  by  General  Payne.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  having  ascertained  that  the 
Lake  Ovar,  extending  twenty  miles 
behind  the  French  out-posts,  was  un- 
guarded, directed  Hill  to  try,  by  pass- 
ing  troops  across  it,  to  turn  their  right. 
General  Hill  reached  Ovar  on  the 
10th,  at  sunrise,  having  been  assisted 
by  the  fishermen  in  crossing  the  lake. 
The  enemy  saved  himself  by  a  well- 
ordered  retreat,  and  Hill  moved  quickly 
on  towards  Oporto,  which  place  the 
French  reached,  having  in  their  retreat 
destroyed  the  bridge  across  the  Douro» 
and  being  well  prepared  to  defend  the 
passage  of  the  river,  with,  as  they  con* 
ceived,  advantages  which  would  render 
any  attempt  on  our  part  to  cross  it 
altogether  impracticable. 

^  "  Thus  apparentlv  foiled  in  bis  de- 
signs. Sir  Arthur  wellesley  ascended 
the  heights  of  Savea,  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance,  especially  as  re- 
garded the  operations  of  Marshal  Beres- 
ford,  of  instantly  crossing  the  Douro. 
The  glance  of  his  searching  eye,  and  the 
decision  of  his  genius,  were  almost  in- 
stantaneous, and  he  determined  to  pass 
over,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty,  to  a 
building  called  the  Seminary,  at  the 
very  point  which,  from  the  obstacles 
it  presented,  Soult  supposed  to  be 
perfectly  secure.  He  had  previously 
ordered  Major-General  Murray  to  cross 
at  Avintas,  about  four  miles  above 
Oporto,  with  a  battalion  of  the  Hano« 
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Terian   le^^ioo,  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
and  two  s\k.  poanders,  if    boats  cnald 
b«  obtained  for  this  purpose.     For  him- 
self, he  was  resolred,  if  only  one  boat 
eodd  be  found,  to  make  his  way  over 
tie  river  to  the  Seminary,  and  he  suc- 
eetded  in  obtaining,  unperceived,  three 
or   four    barges.     When    the    first   of 
these  came  up,  its  arrival  was  reported 
to  Sir  Arthur.     •  Well  I— let  the  men 
cross,'  he  answered  in  an  instant,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
word  had  passed  his  lips,  an  officer  and 
twenty-five  soldiers  of  the  Buffs  were 
npon  the  bank  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  Seminary  was  gained  without 
the  least  symptom  of  alarm.    A  second 
boat  followed,  then  a  third,  conveying 
General  Paget ;  and  scarcely  had  they 
steoped  on  shore,  when  the  city  rang 
witn  the  din  of  arms,  the  roll  of  drnms, 
aad  the  tumoltnons  shouts  of  surprised 
citizens  and  soldiers  rushing  towards 
the  Seminary.     The  brave  raget  ap- 
peared upon  thn  walls,  but  was  instantlv 
wounded  and  disabled.     General  Hill, 
who  had  crossed  in  splendid  style,  with 
the  4Sth  and  66th  regiments,  assumed 
the  command.     Soult  was  his  opponent, 
and  the  assault  furious  in  the  extreme. 
If  nrray  had  not  come  up.     The  moment 
was  critical ;  but  Sir  Arthur  had  such 
eoofidence  in  Hill,  that  he  was  satisfied, 
Ml  the  earnest  entreaties  of  those  around 
him,  to  remain  upon  the  spot,  surveying 
the  scene  of  action,  and  directing  the 
English  guns  to  play  upon  the  enemy. 
General  Hill  did  not  disappoint    him. 
Three  battalions  were  now  m  the  Semi- 
nary, and  he  advanced  coolly  to  the  en- 
elosore  wall,  whence  he  opened  such  a 
^r^  on  the  passing  column  of  the  French, 
that  the  result  was  their  dispersion,  and 
the  capture  of  five  pieces  of  artillery. 
Sherbrooke  crossed,   and   entered  the 
town  in  time  to  harass  the  rere  of  the 
hostile    troops    who  were  quitting  it. 
Then  the  forces   under  Murray  were 
seen  descending  the  steep  from  Avintas, 
and  soon  the  shouts  of  the  inhabitants 
proclaimed  the  evacuation  of  Oporto, 
and  the  flight  of  the  enemy  on  the  road 
to  Vallonga.       General  Hill,  and  his 
gallant  aides-de-camp.   Captain  Caine 
and  Lieutenant  Clement  Hill,  received, 
wiih  the  other  brave  officers  and  troops, 
the  cordial  acknowledgment  of  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley,  who  had,  by  their  aid, 
achieved  the  renowned  passage  of  the 
I)ouro.     *  They  have  marched,*  said  his 
^patches,  'in  four  days,  over  eighty 
niJes  of  most  difficult  country,  and  de- 
feated   three    diflTerent    bodies    of   the 
foemfs  troops,'  " — pp.  96,  97. 

The  French,  on  this  occasion*  lost 
AoQt  3000  men,  iaclading  prisoners. 


They  lost,  too,  nil  their  guns,  most  of 
their  baggage  and  ammunition,  and 
were  pursued  to  the  frontier  of  Spain ; 
that  is  a  distance  of  near  one  hundred 
miles,  by  our  troops.  The  defeat  of 
Soult  was  thus  unequivocal  and  com- 
plete. 

General  Hill  was  for  a  short  time 
subsequently  to  this  encamped  at 
Abrantes,  and  describes  the  army 
there  as  "  full  of  energy  and  spirit* 
but  without  money,  shoes,  or  means 
of  transport,  while  its  energetic  leader 
was  assiduously  endeavouring  to  over- 
come these  and  other  impediments  to 
his  march  into  Spain."  The  public, 
long  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  our 
triumphs  in  the  peninsula,  have  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  difficulties 
under  which  they  were  achieved. 
These,  most  of  all,  arose  from  the 
insufficient  support  which  Lord  Wel- 
lington received  from  home,  from  the 
want  of  co>operation  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  governments,  and 
from  the  vanity,  as  well  as  the  incom- 
petence of  some  of  the  generals  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  their  allies. 
The  Spanish  general,  Cuesta,  was 
pompous,  jealous,  and  impracticable, 
though  not  deficient  in  courage.  He 
came  over  to  meet  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley at  a  reconnoisance,  in  his  coach 
and  six,  and  being  jolted  out  of  it,  by 
the  roughness  of  the  ground,  waited 
to  take  a  nap  under  a  tree,  thus  pre« 
senting  an  amusing  contrast  to  the 
rapid  riding  and  vigour  of  our  Duke. 
Impelled  by  jealous  pride,  Cuesta,  on 
the  24th  of  July,  went,  of  his  own 
motion,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and 
being  driven  back  with  confusion, 
learned  for  a  while  to  look  up  with 
somewhat  more  of  reverence  to  the 
genius  of  Wellesley.  Napoleon,  too, 
designing  to  crush  our  forces  by 
masses,  had  thrown  immense  bodies 
into  Spain,  and  their  greatly  superior 
numbers  were  all  composed  of  well- 
disciplined  troops.  Victor,  who  was 
nearest  to  our  armies,  led  a  large  body 
in  Estremadura ;  Sebastian!  com- 
manded in  La  Mancha ;  Dessolles  in 
Madrid  ;  Keller  man  and  Bossuet  had 
possessitm  of  old  Castile,  and  a  part 
of  Leon  and  of  Asturias— all  these 
forces  being  under  King  Joseph,  as- 
sisted by  Marshal  Jourdain.  Soult« 
Mortier,  and  Ney,  were  in  the  norths 
while  Suchet  and  Augereau  com- 
maaded  ia   Arragon  aod  Catalonia. 
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There  were,  besides,  troops  holding 
posts  and  fortresses,  u  well  as  others 
engaged  in  keeping  open  the  lines  of 
communication.     Just  before  Cuesta's 
injudicious  movement,  our  forces  were, 
together  with  his,  drawn  out  at  Tala- 
vera,  in  expectation  of  an  immediate 
battle  with  Victor,  whom  they  found 
strongly  posted,  and  apparently  pre- 
pared for  action.     Our  troops  began 
to  move  at  midnight,  and  were  on  the 
points  arranged  by  dawn ;  but  to  their 
surprise,  the  French  were  off.     Cuesta 
bad  the  rashness  to  follow  them,  and 
was,  as  we  have  said,  repulsed.     Vic- 
tor, as  it  afterwards  appeared,  had 
retreated  to    meet    Sebastiani,    with 
12,000  men,  and   King  Joseph  with 
6,000,  and  then  turned  back,  bringing 
his  whole  force  of  about  50,000  against 
our  army,  not  amounting  to  more  than 
half   that  number.      Victor's  march 
lay,  for  some  distance,  through  woods, 
and  fording    the    Alberche,    he    re- 
appeared so  suddenly,  that  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  was  in  the  Casa  de 
Salinas,  was  very  near  being  made  his 
prisoner.     Happily  for  the  honour  of 
our  arms,  and  for,  as  it  has  since  ap- 
peared, the  long  peace  of  Europe,  tlus 
disaster  was  averted.     The  French 
were  seen  issuing  from  the  forest  with 
a  gfrand  display,  and  commenced  their 
cannonade  at  dusk  against  our  left, 
while  their  cavalry  attacked  the  infan- 
try of  Spain.     Thus  opened  the  battle 
of  Talavera.     Early  in  the  night,  as 
s  stated  in  the  Wellington  Despatches, 
they  pushed  a  division  along  the  val- 
ley, on  the  left  of   the  height    oc- 
cupied by  Hill,  of  which  they  gained 
a  momentary  possession  ;    *'  but  Ma- 
jor-General Hill  attacked  it  instantly 
with     the    bayonet,     and     regained 
it."     "It  was,"    adds    Mr.    Sidney, 
"  a  night  of  awful  struggle  ;  oppos- 
ing   flashes    of  musketry    seemingly 
close  to  each  other,  sparkled  in  the 
]gloom.     At  length  cessation  of  firing 
permitted  the  conquering  shouts  of 
the  British  soldiers  audibly  to  pro- 
claim that  their  stern  opponents  were 
repulsed  into  the  ravine  below.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  flames  of  the  bivouac 
fires  of  both  armies  shot  upwards  to 
the  darkened  skies,  and  the  fighting 
was  over ;  but  eight  hundred  English, 
and  a  thousand  French  were  lost  in 
that  tremendous  fray.    **  In  the  morn- 
ing the  French  arain  came  on,  and,as  the 
despatch  says,  the  attack  began  by  the 


march  of  several  columns  of  infantry 
into  the  valley,  with  a  view  to  attack 
the  height  occupied  by  Major- General 
Hill."  "  God,"  says  Hill,  in  a  letter  home 
dated  Talavera,  July  30th,  1809,  "has 
protected  Clement  and  myself  in  two 
of  the  severest  battles  I  ever  witnessed, 
which  took  place  on  the  27th  and  28th." 
On  the  evening  of  the  27th  his  aid-de- 
camp, Major  Fordyce,  was  killed,  and 
in  the  action  of  that  night,  his  own 
right  arm  was  seized  by  a  French 
soldier,  but  his  horse,  springing  forward 
at  the  moment,  disengaged  him.    The 
Frenchman  fired,  but  did  not  hit  him. 
Afterwards,  while  in  the  midst  of  the 
French,  his  horse  was  shot.     As  the 
day  broke  he  saw  the  whole  French 
army  drawn  up  in  order   of  battle^ 
with  their  main  force  facing  his  posi-  . 
tion,  which  was  apparently  to  be  the 
point  of  attack.     About  half  an  hour 
after  sunrise  a  column,  consisting  of 
two  divisions  of  7000  each,  led  by 
Victor  in  person,  moved  against  him. 
Early  in  this  action  his  horse  was 
killea.     He  had  two  shots  through  the 
withers,  and  one  through  the  saddle. 
He  got  another  horse  from  an  o£Bcer. 
Just  before  the  battle  closed,  he  was 
struck  by  a  musket  ball  near  his  left 
ear,    and  was  carried  off  the  field. 
Captain  Currie,  his  aid-de-camp  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  another 
aid-de-camp,  his  brother  Clement,  also 
lost  his  horse,  pierced  by  three  musket 
balls.     "  When  it  is  considered,"  said 
Hill,    "that  the   French    force    was 
double    ours,    and    solely    employed 
against  the  British,  we  may  count  the 
battle  of  Talavera  among  the  most 
glorious  that  ever  took  place.'*     King 
Joseph  was  in  the  field;  and  out  of 
the  18,000  British,  there  were  killed 
and  wounded  200  officers,  and  about 
5,000  men.      Just  before  the  night- 
battle  of  the  27th,  Hill,  it  appears, 
was,  by  an  accident,  very  near  being 
made  prisoner.      How  this  occurred 
he  tells  us  in  the  following  memoran- 
dum, made  by  him,  at  the  request  of 
an  officer  of  high  rank : — 

"  I  recollect  on  the  27th  of  July  I  got 
some  dinner  in  my  quarters  in  the  town 
of  Talavera,  about  four  o'clock.  Im- 
mediately after  I  rode  out,  accompanied 
by  Major  Fordyce,  towards  the  Al- 
berche, in  which  direction  we  heard 
some  firing.  I  returned  to  the  bivouao 
of  my  division,  I  suppose  about  sunset, 
when  I  found  it  had  mofed  to  tak«  up  • 
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positioiL  I  instantlj  followed  it,  and 
found  it  deploying  in  line,  and  was 
&lLown  bj  somebody  where  the  right  was 
to  rest.  I  pointed  oat  the  hill  on  the 
Ime  of  direction  we  were  to  take  ap.  I 
fo«nd,  howerer,  I  had  not  suiHcieDt 
trtx»ps  to  occupy  the  ground,  without 
haTtng  considerable  intervals  between 
the  re^ments.  During  this  operation 
I  recollect  perfectly  well  that  I  was  with 
the  48th  regiment,  in  conTersation  with 
Colonel  Donellan,  when,  it  being  nearly 
dark,  1  observed  some  men  on  the  hill- 
top fire  a  few  shots  amongst  us.  Not 
having  an  idea  that  the  enemy  was  so 
near,  1  said  at  the  moment,  *Jam  sure 
it  is  the  old  Buffk  aa  usual  making  some 
Uunder.'  I  desired  Donellan  to  get  into 
line,  and  I  would  ride  up  the  hill  and 
stop  their  firing.  On  reaching  the 
hiU-top  I  found  the  mistake  I  had  made. 
I  immediately  turned  to  ride  off,  when 
they  fired,  and  killed  poor  Fordyce,  and 
shot  my  mare  through  the  body.  She 
did  not  fall,  but  carried  me  to  the  29th 
regiment,  which  corps,  by  my  orders, 
instantly  charged  the  French,  and  drove 
them  from  the  hill.  I  do  not  know  what 
Dunber  the  enemy  had,  but  I  think  they 
were  not  strong — ^perhaps  some  of  their 
Kght  troops." 

Two  thousand  of  the  Spaniards  ran 
off  from  Talavera  on  the  evening  of 
the  27th,  terrified  by  the  noise,  al- 
though not  attacked.      Cuesta,  in  a 
rage,  decimated  his  troops,  and  yet 
published  in  the  Spanish  Gazette — '^  I 
cannot  express  myself  sufficiently  to 
celebrate  the  admirable  courage  of  the 
English  army,  and  its  excellent  gene- 
ral, and   of   our  own  troops   also." 
The    only    aid    we    received    from 
Caesta  in  the  two  day*s  battle,  was  the 
serTice  of  two  guns,  which,  however, 
were  well   worked.      The   Spaniards 
Dcitber    supplied  provisions,  nor  re- 
lieved  the  wounded,  nor  even  helped  to 
bury  the  dead.     Their  bad  faith  and 
finlure  in  every  undertaking  compelled 
our  leader  to  contemplate  withdrawing 
towards  Portugal.     It  was  after  this 
victory    that  he   was    raised  to    the 
peerage,    by  the  well-won    titles    of 
Baron   Douro  of  Wellesley,  and  Vis- 
cooot  Wellington  of  Talavera ;  and  Hill 
was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  the 
colonelcy  of  the  94th  regiment.    Early 
in  1810  our  army  quitted  Spain,  and 
Lord  Wellington,  as  Marshal  General 
of  Portugal,   undertook,  on  such  re- 
Bources  as  he  bad,  the  defence  of  that 
€oanti7.     Moat  of  this  year  was  pas- 
sed   ia  quarters  faTonrable   to    the 


health  of  our  troops.  On  the  I7th  of 
September  the  French  army,  amount- 
ing to  70,000  men,  and  commanded 
by  Massena,  and  the  other  marshals, 
entered  the  valley  of  Montejo,  to  crush, 
as  they  conceived,  the  English.  Mas- 
sena bad  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Portugal,  and,  no  doubt,  hoped  soon 
to  expel  the  islanders,  and  enjoy  the 
kingdom  as  his  own.  Lord  Welling* 
ton  having  chosen  his  position  on  the 
mountain  of  Busaco  awaited  their  at- 
tack. Hill  commanded  the  right  wing, 
which  was  placed  on  a  rocky  ridge,  so 
sloping,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  con- 
ceal the  amount  and  disposition  of  his 
force. 

"  At  the  foot  of  this  position  reposed 
that  evening  the  forces  of  Portugal,  who 
were  wont  at  sunset  to  gather  in  circles 
round  their  officers,  and  chant  forth 
their  vespers.  Their  eyes  now  first  be- 
held the  70,000  invaders  of  their  father- 
land— an  appalling  spectacle  as  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  were  reflected  from 
their  arms.  Only  25,000  Portugese 
were  about  to  engage  them  on  their  first 
great  combat ;  but  they  were  aided  by 
an  equal  number  of  British,  commanded 
by  Wellington  and  Hill.  The  dawn  of 
the  27th  ushered  in  the  the  decisive  day. 
While  yet  the  grey  mist  rested  on  their 
mountain  couch,  the  enemy  came  on. 
The  watchful  picquets  had  heard  their 
preparation,  and  the  British  were  stand- 
mg  silently  to  arms.  Regnier  with  two 
columns,  and  Ney  with  three,  rushed 
up  against  the  convent,  and  the  well- 
known  battle  of  Busaco  ensued.  The 
whole  corps  of  General  Hill  were  thrown 
into  open  column,  and  moved  to  its  left 
in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  in  double 
quick  time.  The  effort  of  Massena  was 
directed  against  the  right  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington, which  he  expected  to  turn ;  and 
ignorant  of  the  presence  of  Generals 
Hill  and  Leith,  he  imasined  that  his 
troops  were  engaging  with  its  extremity 
To  the  surprise  of  the  French,  the  forces 
under  these  officers  suddenly  emerged 
from  their  previous  concealment,  and 
halted  at  the  spot  where  the  brave  74th 
had  just  driven  back  a  column  of  the 
enemy,  and  were  retiring  in  line,  regu- 
lar, compact,  invincible.  The  only 
si?ns  of  recent  encounter  were  their 
colours  ragged  with  the  shot  of  their 
opponents.  Soon  after  the  British  com- 
mander and  his  staff  galloped  to  the 
spot.  *  Hill,'  said  he,  in  a  decisive  tone, 
*  if  they  attempt  this  spot  aeain,  givo 
them  a  volley,  and  charge  bayonets ; 
but  do  not  let  ^our  people  follow  them 
too  far  down  the  hill. '  But  they  had  had 
quite  enough.    Regnier  now  found  what 
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it  was  to  be  near*  the  British ;  and  the 
French,  instead  of  returning  to  the  on- 
slaught, occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  removing  their  wounded ;  and 
some  of  them  actually  shook  hands  with 
the  English  soldiers,  as  they  slaked  their 
common  thirst  from  a  narrow  rivulet 
that  ran  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The 
Portugese  behaved  valiantly,  while  on 
Marshal  Beresford  and  the  English  offi- 
oers,  amongst  whom  was  Colonel  Thos. 
Rowland  Hill,  rested  the  high  honour  of 
their  discipline  and  military  bearing. 
General  Hill's  division  was,  as  has 
been  seen,  ready  in  the  exact  place  when 
it  was  needed,  but  was  not  engaged ; 
still  his  presence  rendered  essential  ser- 
vice. Every  other  general's  conduct 
also,  including  the  names  of  Picton, 
Cole,  Crawford  and  Leith,  was  worthy 
of  their  leader,  their  country,  and  the 
cause  in  which  they  fought.  The  night 
which  succeeded  this  memorable  day, 
afforded  to  the  victorious  occupants  of 
the  mountain,  scenes  of  indescribable 
grandeur.  The  whole  country  beneath 
them  glared  with  countless  fires,  show- 
ing thousands  of  shadowv  forms  of  men 
and  horses,  mingled  with  piles  of  arms 
glittering  amidst  the  flames.  These 
gradually  subsided  into  glowing  patches 
of  red  embers  gemming  the  black  bosom 
of  the  earth,  and  all  seemed  to  threaten 
another  mighty  conflict  at  the  dawn  of 
day.  The  men  under  Hill  were  kept  in 
their  full  accoutrements,  and  each  with 
his  musket  by  his  side,  front  and  rear 
ranks,  head  to  head,  lay  upon  the  moun- 
tain, awaiting  the  room,  and  expecting 
that  an  assailable  gorge,  near  at  hand, 
would  be  the  point  of  attack.  This  ex- 
pectation was  not  realized." — pp.  142, 
143,  144. 

The  French  in  the  course  of  the 
day  moved  off,  and  Lord  Wellington, 
then  falling  back,  took  up  bis  cele- 
brated position  at  Torres  Vedras, 
where  long  and  quietly  he  had  been 
carrying  on  works  to  make  it,  with 
his  troops,  a  nearly  sure  defence. 
Massena  followed,  fondly  conceiving 
that  our  troops  were  retiring  to  their 
ships.  The  armies  now  remained  for 
more  than  a  month  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  from  each  other,  with 
their  sentries  within  musket  shot,  and 
were,  as  Hill  wrote  home,  perfectly 
good  neighbours.  He  was  even  not 
satisfied  with  the  intimacy  which  was 


going  on.     Soldiers  of  either  army 
were  seen  gathering  grapes  out  of  the 
same  vineyard,  water  from  the  same 
well,  and  asking  each  other  to  drink 
wine.     The    general    adds,    that    he 
knew  of  instances  **  though  not  quite 
correct,"  of  our   officers   sending  to 
Lisbon  for  boots  and  shirts  for  their 
friends  at  out-posts.     In  consequence 
of  an  attack  of  fever  and  bad  health, 
General  Hill  was  obliged  to  return  to 
England  at  the  close  of  1810.     A 
short  day  sufficed  to  restore  him,  and 
he  re-joined  the  army  in  May,  being 
just  too  late  for  the  battle  of  Albuera. 
In  October,  Marshal  Girard*8  division 
was  laying  waste  the  province  of  Es- 
tremadura,  and  threatened  an  incur- 
sion into  Portugal.     Hill  proposed  to 
operate  against  him,  and  performed  a 
very  brilliant  exploit  at   Arroyo   de 
Molinos.     Having  carefully  watched 
the  movements  of  the  French,  he  de- 
cided on  attempting  to  surprise  thetn, 
or,  failing  in  that,  to  bring  them  to  an 
action.     It  was  late  in  October,  the 
weather  wretched,  when,  after  a  long 
forced  march,  his  division  arrived  in 
silence  at  Alcuescar,  within  four  miles 
of  the  enemy.     Every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  the  village  from  giv- 
ing an  alarm,  and,  that  the  light  should 
not  indicate  their  approach,  the  troops 
were  disposed  of  in  the  fields,  without 
a  fire,  on  that  cold  and  gloomy  night. 
The  wind  blew  furiously ;  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  the  patient  soldiers 
had  no  protection  firom  the  storm  ex- 
cept the  drenched  covering  of  their 
tents,   which   the    gale   had    thrown 
down ;     but     a    reliance    on     their 
commander     supported     them,     and 
by  the   earliest   dawn  their   columns 
fell  in  without  a  beat  of  drum,  or  a 
single  bugle  note.     They  filed  noise- 
lessly through  the  village,  and  crossing 
the  intervening  mountain,  were  by  the 
morning  light  within  half  a^mile   of 
Arroyo,  where  Girard  was,  and  as 
yet  ignorant  of  their  approach.     Hap- 
pily, a  violent  hail-storm  driving  in  the 
faces  of  the   French  picquets,  com- 
pelled them  to  avert  their  faces,  and 
our  men  advancing,  the  clouds  cleared 
off,  and  the  sun  shone  bright,  just  at 
the  hour  for  action.     Inspired  by  the 


*  A  short  time  previeusly  Regnier  had  sent  a  letter  to  General  Hill  relative  to 
the  exchange  of  an  officer,  in  which  with  a  cool  presumption  be.  said,  "  Je  n*  ai 
jimais  6t6  asses  pres  de  vons  pour  vous  proposer  sonechange." 
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momeot  and  the  scene.  Hill  gave  a 
load  horrali,  and  led   on  the  charge 
atrainst  tbe    French,  who   were  then 
formii^,  biA  without  a  thought  that 
be  was  so  near^      He  thus  entered  at 
oDce  the  village  af  Arroyo,  and  "  the 
Highlanders,*'       adds     Mr.     Sidney, 
"  catching  up  tbe  humour  of  the  hour, 
were  beard  plajiog  on  their  bagpipes, 
'  H«rigb,  Johnny  Cope,  are  ye  waking 
y^t  y  *'     Gei^ral  Howard,  with  the  se- 
coad  brigade,  had  moved  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  place  to  intercept  the 
tnM^  as  they  should  be  driven  out. 
The  cavalry  were  between.     The  71st 
and  92nd  Regiments  were  those  which, 
led  by   Hill,  dashed  into  Arroyo  and 
surprised  the  French,  who  were  at  the 
timeju^t  filing  off  for  a  previously  ar- 
ranged  march.       Driven   before   our 
bayonet^  they   nevertheless  tried  to 
form  as  they  emerged  from  the  town. 
Bat  Hill  8  arrangements  were  too  per« 
feet  for  them  to  escape,  and  met  by 
musketry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  their 
discomfiture  became  a  perfect  rout. 
Leaving   b^iggage  and  cannon,  they 
fled  op  tbe  steep  sides  of  4he  Sierra  de 
MoDtanches,  throwing  away  arms  and 
knapsacks,    and    yielding    themselves 
prisoners  as   fast  as  their  pursurers 
reached  them.     Lieutenant  Blakeney, 
of  tbe  28th,  leaped  over  a  wall,  and 
seized  the  Prince  D*Aremberg  in  the 
midst  of  many  officers.     Girard  was 
wounded  before  be  escaped.     General 
Bran,  a  gpreat  number  of  officers,  and 
1/100  men  were  taken  prisoners ;  500 
were  killed,  and  all  their   artillery, 
bafegage^  and    magazines  were    cap- 
tured.     ''  One    thing,"    says    Major 
Sherer,   in    his  Recollections  of   the 
Peninsular  War,  "one  thing  io  our 
success  at  Arroyo  de  Molinos  gratified 
oar  division  highly  ;  it  was  a  triumph 
for  our  general — a  triumph  all  his  oum. 
He  gained  great  credit  for  this  welU 
condoeted  enterprise;  and  he  gained 
what,  to  one  of  his  mild,  kind,  and 
hnmane     character,    was    still    more 
valuable — a  solid  and  bloodless  victory ; 
for  it  is  certainly  tbe  truest  maxim  in 
war,  *  that  conquest  is  twice  achieved, 
when  the  achiever  brings  home  full 
numbers.* "      Captain   Clement    Hill 
was  sent  home  with  the  despatches, 
and  Lord  Wellington  expressed  to  the 
Prince  Regent  his  own  desire,  and 
tiuit  of  the  whole  army,  that  some 
mark  of  iaroor  should  be  conferred  on 
Gesevi  HiII«      He  was  accordingly 


given  the  Order  of  the  Bath.     In  the 
December  following,  he  (now  become 
Sir  Rowland    Hill)    was    very    near 
effecting  a  similar  surprise  on  the  di- 
vision of  General  Dombrowski;   his 
advanced  guard  was  discovered,  but 
the   French    retreating,    left    behind 
them  a  magazine  of  bread  and  160,000 
lbs.  of  wheat.     His  next  great  feat 
was  the  surprise  of  Almaraz.     This 
was  undertaken  by  the  direction  of 
Lord  Wellington,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  a  boat- bridge  laid   down 
there  by   Marmont,  with  its  strong 
defences.     It  was  the  only  means  the 
French  had  of  crossing  the  Tagus. 
After  some  delays  which,  though  un- 
avoidable, were  likely  to  endanger  his 
enterprise.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  on  the 
I5th  of  May,  1812,  reached  Truxillo, 
and,  by  well-conducted    feints,    suc- 
ceeded in  deceiving  the  enemy.     On 
the  following  morning  he  was  at  Ja- 
raicejo.     *'  From  this  place  to  Alma- 
raz there  are,"  says  Mr.  Sidney,  **two 
leagues  of   majestic    scenery.      The 
descent  from  a  high    ridge    to  the 
Tagus  has  on  its  right  broken  masses 
of  wild  mountains,  and  deep  beneath 
their  rugged  bases  lie  vales  of  a  ferti- 
lity and  a  verdure,  mingled  with  ro- 
mantic glens,  such  as  Spain  alone  can 
exhibit,  and  which  might  make  her 
tbe  envy  of  the  world."     Our  troops 
formed  into  three  columns  at  Jaraicejo, 
marched  by  night  to  attack  at  the  same 
moment  Marraont's  bridge  and  forts 
at  Almaraz  and  the  town  of  Mirabete, 
together  with  a  fortified  house  in  the 
pass. 

*'  Never  was  a  movement  better  ar- 
ranged; but  the  column  destined  to 
descend  from  the  Sierra  by  the  pass  of 
Cueva,  on  Almaraz,  had  not  comedown 
half  way  from  the  rugged  mountain  ere 
daylight  unveiled  its  approach ;  and  the 
other  two  found  both  the  castle  of  Mira- 
bete and  the  pass  of  Mirabete  so  defended 
by  the  enemy,  that,  under  tbe  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  attack.  The  only 
course  was  to  bivouack  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  27th  and  16th  were  spent 
in  reconnoitring ;  but  there  seemed  not 
a  ray  of  hope  of  forcing  the  pass,  or  of 
discovering  a  single  spot  on  the  wild 
ridge  where  artillery  could  either  pro- 
ceed or  be  let  down.  Many  a  man 
would  have  given  up  the  attempt  in 
despair,  but  the  genius  of  our  hero 
shone  forth  more  conspicuously  in  the 
gloom   of    disappointment.     At    nine 
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o'clock  of  the  eTening  of  the  19th,  he 
led  a  brigade  down  the  mountain  by  a 
goat's  path,  and  by  the  morning's  dawn 
had  halted  it  in  concealment  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  about  800  yards  from 
a  fort  called  Napoleon.  By  eight  the 
rear  came  up,  and  the  troops  were 
formed ;  but  the  hills  hid  them  from  the 
French,  who  had  no  conception  that 
they  were  at  hand.  First  there  was  a 
feint  made  upon  Mirabete,  and  the 
enemy's  soldiers  crowded  on  the  para- 
pet of  their  work  to  look  at  this  attack. 
Then  rushed  the  assailants  in  earnest 
on  Fort  Napoleon,  which  covered  the 
bridge  of  Almaraz.  Its  defenders  never 
dreamed  of  an  attack  until  the  sight  of 
the  ladders,  still  stained  with  the  blood 
of  Badajos,  and  the  opening  of  the  fire, 
roused  them  into  a  sense  of  their  dan- 
ger, and  to  instant  efforts  to  avert  it. 
But  they  were  all  in  vain :  the  parapet 
was  soon  mounted  by  the  British  sol- 
diery; resistance  in  the  interior  was 
quickly  suppressed ;  the  defenders  gave 
way,  and  leavine  the  town  and  the  en- 
trenchment, flea  to  the  tete  du  pont. 
Their  entrance  into  this  work  and  that 
of  their  superiors  was  simultaneous. 
The  confusion  was  tremendous,  and  all 
hope  of  escape  being  destroved  by  the 
removflJ  of  the  boats,  by  the  first  of 
those  who  fled,  numbers  fell  into  the 
river  and  were  drowned,  while  about 
250  were  taken  prisoners.  The  guna 
of  Fort  Napoleon  were  soon  pointed  by 
the  victors  against  Fort  Ragusa,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  ana  quickly 
ejected  its  commandant.  Attention  was 
now  turned  to  the  passage  of  the  river, 
and  some  of  them  leaped  in,  swam  over, 
and  brought  back  the  boats.  Two 
grenadiers,  James  Gould  and  Walter 
Somervillo,  led  the  way ;  and  their  gra- 
tified G^eneral  presented  them  each  with 
a  handsome  sum  of  gold  when  they  re- 
turned with  the  boats  from  their  perilous 
adventure.  The  river  was  immediately 
crossed.  Then  followed  a  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  towns,  the  stores,  the  ammu- 
nition, and  at  last  of  the  boats,  and  at 
night  the  successful  troops  re-ascended 
Sierra."-^p.  192,  193. 

The  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
establishment  at  Almaraz  was  com- 
plete*  and  Sir  Rowland  in  his  dispatch 
stateSf  with  oharacteristio  considera- 
tion, that  he  did  not  follow  op  the  opera- 
tion against  Mirabetei  because  the  pos- 
session of  these  forts  wotdd  not  nave 
made  amends  for  the  valuable  blood 
which  must  have  been  shed  in  taking 
them.  For  this  important  and  ably 
executed  service  he  was  subsequently 
gtren  one  of  hit  titlest  when  raised  to 


the  peerage  by  the  style  of  Lord  Hill 
of  Almaraz  and  Hawkstone. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  give 
a  narrative  of  these  celebrated  cam- 
paigns, except  so  far  as  they  are 
directly  connected  with  our  memoir  ; 
and  indeed  they  have  been  so  often 
brought  before  the  public,  that,  though 
even  interesting,  we  may  assume  them 
to  be  generally  known,  and  shall  ac- 
cordingly pass  on  to  the  more  promi- 
nent services  of  Lord  Hill.  Our 
limits  may  not  permit  us  to  refer  to 
all  of  them,  or  to  notice  many  of  them 
in  detail.  On  the  1 3th  of  August, 
1812,  Lord  Wellington  entered  Ma- 
drid.  King  Joseph  retreated  into 
Valencia,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
blockade  of  Cadiz  was  raised,  Seville 
was  evacuated,  and  Soult  retiring- 
through  Andalusia,  united  with  Joseph 
and  Suchet  on  Murcia  and  Valencia. 
In  the  winter  of  this  year,  the  troops 
being  disposed  in  cantonments.  Lord 
Wellington  went  to  Cadiz,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  armies  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  Lord  Welling- 
ton's circular  on  the  discipline  and 
moral  condition  of  the  army  which 
appeared  about  this  period,  excited 
much  observation.  Although  the  ir* 
regularities  of  our  men  were  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  French,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  afforded  very  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  austere  remarks  of 
their  commander-in-chief.  Mr.  Sid- 
ney, we  are  satisfied,  is  right  in  ascrib- 
ing their  misconduct  in  great  part  to 
the  want  of  that  tone  which  would 
have  been  given,  had  there  been  some 
provision  made  for  their  religious  in- 
struction. This,  however,  was  almost 
wholly  neglected,  although  Lord 
Wellington  twice  pressed  it  on  the 
attention  of  the  government,  Metho- 
dism was  making  some  way  amongst 
them,  and  though,  like  Mr.  Sidney, 
we  should  much  prefer  the  aid  of 
pious  ministers  of  our  church,  yet  we 
altogether  share  his  joy  that  good  men 
of  any  denomination  sought  to  supply 
the  instruction  and  consolation  which 
were  refused  to  our  soldiery  by  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  afford  them. 
That  the  troops  under  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  offended  In  these  particulars  less 
frequently  than  others,  is  ascribed  by 
his  biographer  partly  to  the  circum- 
stance that  he  was  known  to  be  in  no 
way  disposed  to  prevent  suchinterfe- 
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reoce^  and  parti/  to  the  inflaence  of 
his  penonml  character. 

*'  To  those  solfliers  who  came  from 

the  nmi  districts  of  old  England,"  says 

an  uiSctf  of  his  diTision,  whose  obser- 

ratioas   Mr.    Sidney  cites*  "  he  repre- 

*t  -'Jed   home  i     his    fresh    complexion, 

p'koid  face,  kind  eyes,  kind  Toice,  the 

t>>tal  absence  of  all  parade  or  noise  in 

h'\<  habits,  delig^hted  them.     Again,  the 

hss^e  towns  and  mannfactiiring  districts 

fcmi^ed  a  considerable  body  of  men  to 

the  army.     Now,   these  soldiers  were 

munj  of  them  familiar  with  the  name, 

and  character,  and  labours  of  his  pious 

zi\d  deroted  uncle,  Rowland  Hill,  who 

was  perhaps,  of  all  the  preachers  of  the 

(tcK{»el,  the  one  best  known,  best  loved, 

and   most   talked    about  amongst    the 

o<.>nimon  people  all  over  England.     His 

sincerity,   his   boldness,  and  his  many 

5trange^sayings  and  doings,  were  known 

and  reported  in  the  ranks ;  and  the  men 

uid  not  like  Sir  Rowland  the  less  for 

Wing  the  nephew  of  this  celebrated  and 

benevolcAl  indlTidual." 

Lord  Hill  was  at  all  times  much 
sttadied  to  his  uncle.  It  appears  that 
his  first  dinner  after  he  became  com- 
mander-in-chief was  given  to  him,  and 
that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  adding 
to  the  comforts  of  his  latter  days. 

We  now  approach  another  of  Lord 
WdKngton's  great  and  decisive  battles. 
On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  June^ 
** hints,"  says  Mr.  Sidney^  "from 
staS  officers,  bustle  in  the  bivouacs, 
the  saddling  of  Sir  Rowland's  black 
ehaz^ger,  and  other  significant  proceed- 
iogs*  indicated  that  something  waf 
expected  to  occur  beyond  the  ordinary 
events  of  a  march."  As  our  general's 
division  marched  through  the  moun- 
tains, some  skirmishing  was  heard 
aboat  nine  in  the  morning,  and  soon 
after  they  reached  a  defile  which 
''epooed  to  their  view  the  splendid 
iigfat  of  the  hostile  army,  all  in  battle 
array,  with  the  spires  of  Vittoria  in 
their  rear/*  The  French  had  no  less 
than  70,000  well-disciplined,  fighting 
men,  eommanded  by  king  Joseph  in 
pertoB,  assisted  by  his  marshals,  and 
they  had  100  pieces  of  artillery.  Our 
r^fat  was  led  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
the  centre  bj  Lord  Wellington,  and 
the  left  bj  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  Sir 
Rowland  oommenced  by  directing  the 
Spaniards  to  gain  the  height  of  La 
PneUa.  Thej  were  gallantly  led  by 
HiDiOo!^ imd fooeeedeoL    Heneztgot 


posseflBion  of  an  important  point,  the 
village  of  Subijana  de  Alava,  and  find- 
ing   that   the    allies   were    suffering 
greatly  in  the  front  of  a  wood,  he  sent 
forward  part  of  a  column,  which  pass- 
ing along  a  mountain  ridge,  came  sud- 
denly   on    the    enemy's   flank.     The 
movements  of  Cole,  Picton,  and  Hill, 
were  at  the  same  moment  proceeding, 
and  the  four  divisions  joining  on  the 
left  of  the  Zadorra,  advanced  against  the 
right  and  centre  of  their  opponents. 
The  left  gave  way  under  the  flank 
attack  of  Lord  Hill,  who  followed  up 
the  impression  with  his  usual  energy. 
At  length  the  whole  French  army  was 
driven  back,  and  losing  all  order,  fled, 
as  Mr.  Sidney  says,  *'  like  a  frightened 
mob.*'  Cannon  and  baggage,  treasure, 
and  gilded  coaches,  jewels,  stars,  plate, 
and  pictures,  the  pride  of  Spain,  were 
left  by  them  unregarded,  and  even  the 
baton  of  Marshal  Jourdan  was  found 
upon  the  field.    Our  soldiers  had  been 
sixteen  hours  under  arms,  and  having 
marched  three  leagues  since  dawn, 
could  not  follow  fast  their  flying  foe. 
This  and  the  tempting  treasures  lying 
all  around,  may  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  number  of  pri- 
soners was  less  than  might  have  been 
expected  on  the  occasion  of  such  a 
perfect  rout.     Hill's  three    brothers 
were  with  him  in  this  action.   Captain 
Clement  Hill,  his  aid-de-camp,  wrote 
home  on  the  2drd — **  I  hope  you  will 
receive  this  in  good  time,  to  assure 
you  of  the  safety  of  the  four  brothers 
after  the  battle  of  Vittoria.     We  are 
all  at  this  moment  together  in  the 
same  room,  and  in  perfect  health." 

On  the  7th  of  July,  Sir  Rowland  was 
ascending  the  steeps  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  having,  as  his  biographer  observes, 
given  the  first  check  to  the  French  ca- 
valry in  Egypt,  he  was  now  the  first 
who  had  the  honour  of  driving  Napo- 
leon's veterans  out  of  Spain. 

Soult  at  this  time,  took  the  command 
of  the  several  French  armies,  now 
formed  into  one,  and  called  the  Army 
of  Spain.  Some  tremendous  encoun- 
ters followed  in  these  mountains,  on 
which  occasions,  as  Napier  observes, 
the  stem  valour  of  our  troops  would 
have  graced  Thermopylee.  The  French 
assailed  in  immensely  superior  force, 
and  no  where  fought  more  desperately 
than  on  this  threshold  of  their  country. 
The  English,  inspired  by  repeated 
triumphsi  hj  the  wild  acenery  aroond. 
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and  the  prospect  before  them,  showed 
in  all  grades  the  truest  heroism.  Mr. 
Sidney  mentions,  that  the  chaplain  of 
the  twenty-eighth,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Firth,  daring  the  action  in  the  Maya 
pass,  carried,  at  separate  times,  three 
or  four  wounded  officers  down  the  steep 
mountain  sides  into  the  village,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  left 
them  where  they  were  secure.  Hill 
had  most  of  the  fag  in  the  Pyrenees. 
He  bad  been  obliged  to  send  Murillo's 
division,  with  the  brigades  of  Generab 
Campbell  and  Byng,  to  the  main  army ; 
and  while  occupying  extensive  linesj 
and  liable  to  be  attacked  in  many  points, 
had  no  greater  force  than  five  thousand 
men.  While  thus  circumstanced,  one 
of  his  posts  was  assailed  by  Count 
D'Erlon,  and  the  whole  centre  of  the 
French  army,  amounting  to  seventeen 
thousand  men.  The  genius  of  Lord 
Wellington  was  again  shown  in  the 
battle  of  the  NivelTe.  Soult  had  cho- 
sen his  position  in  mountains  where 
every  rock  and  pass  was  known  to  him 
and  his  men,  had  fortified  it,  and  had 
a  force  of  seventy  thousand,  yet  was 
he  out-mancBuvred  by  our  great  com- 
mander, who  took,  as  the  spoils  of  the 
day,  fifty  guns  and  fifteen  hundred  pri- 
soners. On  this  occasion.  Sir  Row- 
land led  the  right  wing.  The  battle 
of  the  Nive,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1813,  was  fought  by  Hill's  division, 
unassisted  by  any  other;  and  Lord 
Wellington  coming  up  at  the  moment 
of  victory,  caught  his  hand  and  said— ^ 
"  Hill,  the  day  is  your  own." 

While  the  hostUe  armies  were  near 
the  Adour,  in  the  beginning  of  1814, 
there  was  an  intercourse  going  on  be- 
tween them,  which  was  not  at  all  ap- 
proved of  by  their  leaders.  The  men 
contrived  to  carry  on  a  regular  traffic. 
Their  way  of  managing,  with  an  amus- 
ing incident,  is  mention  by  Mr.  Sid- 
ney: — 


« 


A  great  stone  was  placed  in  the 
stream,  and  on  it  a  canteen  was  put 
containing  money.  After  a  time  this  was 
found  filled  with  brandy.  One  evening 
the  French  sentry  failed  to  supply  the 
brandy  to  a  man  named  Patten,  who  was, 
as  he  supposed,  tricked  out  of  his  liquor. 
He  dashed  across  the  stream  in  the 
morning,  seized  the  French  sentry,  strip- 
ped him,  and  carried  his  accoutrements 
in  triumph  to  the  picket-house.  A  fla? 
of  truce  soon  afterwards  appeared,  and 
the  French  captain  who  came  with  it 


beo^ged  hard  for  the  return  of  the  things 
taken  from  the  sentry,  on  the  ground 
that  if  they  were  retained,  his  own  com- 
mission and  the  sentry's  life  would  be 
undoubtedly  forfeited.  **I  have  got 
them  in  pawn,"  said  Patten,  "  for  a  can- 
teen of  brandy."  But  he  gave  them  up, 
and  refused  to  accept  money  offered  him 
by  the  officer.  Still,  poor  Patten  ivas 
sentenced  to  receive  three  hundred 
lashes.  Sir  Rowland  had  the  delinquent 
led  out  with  great  parade,  as  if  to  under- 
go this  severe  punishment,  and  addressed 
a  remonstrance  to  all  the  regiments  ou 
the  indiscretion  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  such  conduct.  But,  at  len^h, 
he  unexpectedly  enumerated  many  acts 
of  gallantry  performed  by  the  prisoner, 
and  in  the  midst  of  faces  beaming  with 
admiration  remitted  the  sentence." — 
pp.  269,  270. 

We  forbear  noticing  the  victories  of 
Orthez  and  Toulouse,  and  many  other 
important  services  in  which  our  general 
was  at  this  period  engaged.  In  a  note 
to  his  sister  he  mentions  that  he  had 
not  sat  down  in  a  house  for  a  week. 
He  sometimes,  as  his  biographer  tells 
us,  mentioned  in  conversation  the  great 
trouble  which  the  laying  down  of 
bridges  cost  him  in  thu  stage  of  the 
war. 

"  '  For  instance,'  he  would  say,  '  at  a 
point  where  all  seemed  most  promising, 
1  found  we  had  not  enough  to  cross  by 
exactly  one  boat,  and  wc  had  all  our 
work  to  do  over  again  at  a  narrower 
place.'  I  shall  never  forget  the  coolness 
with  which  he  mentioned  this  provoking 
circumstance ;  and  some  person  present 
remarked,  that  he  was,  no  doubt,  just  as 
cool  when  it  happened." — ^p.  282. 

The  Bourbons  being  now  in  Paris, 
and  peace  arranged.  Lord  Wellington 
proceeded  to  Paris,  leaving  Lord  Hill 
m  command  of  the  armies.  Hill  was 
at  this  time  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
never  were  honours  more  fairly  won. 
He  returned  to  England  in  May,  1814, 
and  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  lions  of 
that  period  of  universal  exultation. 
He  had  in  town  and  country  to  shake 
hands  with  crowds,  until  at  length  ex- 
hausted in  meeting  the  cordial  feelings 
of  all  ranks,  he  was  well  prepared  to 
sympathise  with  Blucher,  who  one  day 
lifting  up  his  aching  arm,  exclaimed— 
"  Me  shake  at  hands  none  more,** 

Hill  had  been  during  the  war  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Shrewsbury, 
and  before  its  close  was  much  affected 
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bjtbe  death  of  hiif  elder  brotherj  Colo- 
nel HUL  Amid  the  excitement  of  his 
pablic  entrjr  ioto  Shrewsbury,  he 
shoved,  bj  a  small  circumstance^  his 
Kgard  for  the  memory  of  his  brother 
— the  trappiDgs  of  his  horse  were  of 
bLicL 

In  the  spring  of  1815,  Lord  Hill 
vas  one  daj  sent  for  by  the  cabinet. 
Napoleon  had  returned  from  Elba,  and 
tbey  were  apprehensire  of  an  action 
talcing  place   on    the  frontier  of  the 
Netherlandsy  which  might  prove  disas- 
trous*  **  We  think/'  they  said,  •*  your 
inftoence  would  operate  to  prevent  it. 
WiU  yon  go  ?"      "  Yes."     "  When  ? 
To-night?"     *'  No,  not  to-night;  to- 
morrow  morning."    "  I  went  home," 
adds  Lord  Hill»  who  once  related  the 
circnmstance,  **  got  ready,  set  off,  and 
was  able  to  keep  all  right  till  the  arri- 
val of  the  Doke  of  Wellington."     At 
dinner  that  day  he  quietly  said  to  his 
fister,    "  I  cannot  go  with  you  this 
erenhig — I  am  off  to-morrow  morn- 
ing,"*  bnt  did  not  tell  the  cause.     We 
can  do  little  more  than  refer  to  the 
part  be  took  in  the  momentous  strug- 
gle of  Waterloo.     In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tKm  from  Lord  Teignmouth  as  to  the 
time  at  which  the  action  commenced— 
a  controverted  point — Lord  Hill  said, 
"  I  took  two  watches  into  action  with 
me.      On   consulting  my  stop-watch 
after  the  battle  was  over,  I  found  that 
the  first  gun  was  fired  at  ten  minutes 
before  twelve."     Lord  Hill's  divisions 
were  eng^ed  in  the  thickest  part  of 
the  battle.     His  own  station  was  on  a 
little  rise,  which,  from  its  exposure  to 
shot,    was   a  post  of  great  danger. 
Coonting  on  the  attack  of  the  Imperial 
Gnards,   "and  having  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  brigade,  be  contributed 
greallj  to  the  last  decisive  repulse  of 
the  cHboicest  troops  of  Napoleon.    Lord 
HiU,**  adds  Mr.  Sidney,  **  was  follow- 
ing np  this  advantage  with  his  custo- 
mary ardour,  when  the  Duke  ordered 
the  advance  of  the  whole  army."     Sir 
Digby  Mackworth,  who  then,  and  in 
the    Peninsula,   was  on   Lord    Hill's 
staff,  has  given  Mr.  Sidney  some  notes 
of  that  eventful  day  which  are  too  in- 
teresting to  be  omitted.     This  officer 
is  known  to  the  public  by  many  claims, 
— ^by  bis  energy  at  Bristol,  and  by — 
vbtt  was  calculated  to  try  his  courage 
more  than  all  the  perils  of  wars — his 
firmoflH  in  making  a  profession  of  re- 
ligion.     Speaking  of  Lord  Hill  at 


Waterloo,  and  of  the  grand  crisis  of 
the  day — 

"  He  placed  himself."  sUtes  Sir  Digby, 
"  at  the  head  of  his  Light  Brigade,  filty- 
second,  seventy-first,  and  nmety-fiftb, 
and  charged  the  flank  4>f  the  Imperial 
Guard,  as  they  were  advancing  against 
our  Guards.  The  Light  Brigade  was 
lying  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
gave  and  receiTed  volleys  within  half 
pistol-shot  distance.  Here  Lord  Hill's 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  and,  as  he 
ascertained  the  next  morning,  was  shot 
in  five  places.  The  general  was  rolled 
over  and  severelv  bruised,  but  in  the 
melie  this  was  unknown  to  us  for  about 
half  an  hour.  We  knew  not  what  was 
become  of  him  ;  we  feared  he  had  been 
killed :  and  none  can  tell  you  the  heart- 
felt joy  which  we  felt  when  he  rejoined 
us,  not  seriously  hurt.'* 

In  another  memorandum,  dated 
"June  18th,  11  o'clock  p.  m.  Water- 
loo,"  and  made  after  all  his  fatigues 
that  day.  Sir  Digby  states : — 

"  The  cavalry  and  infantry  repeatedly 
charged  in  masses,  under  cover  of  a 
tremendous  fire  from  240  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. Four  times  were  our  guns  in 
possession  of  their  cavalry,  and  as  often 
did  the  bayonets  of  the  infantry  rescue 
them.  For  upwards  of  an  hour  our 
little  squares  were  surrounded  by  the 
ilite  of  the  French  cavaliers :  they  gal- 
lantly stood  within  forty  paces  of  us, 
unable  to  leap  over  the  bristling  line  of 
bayonets,  unwilling  to  retire,  and  de- 
termined never  to  surrender.  Hundreds 
of  them  were  dropping  in  all  directions 
from  our  murderous  fire  ;  yet  as  fast  as 
they  fell,  others  came  up  to  supply  their 
places.  Finding,  at  last,  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  break  our  determined 
ranks,  they  swept  round  our  rear,  and, 
rushing  into  theNivelles  road,  attempted 
to  cut  their  way  back  to  their  own  lines  ; 
but  the  whole  road  was  lined  with  our 
infantry  on  both  sides,  and  at  the  ad- 
vanced part  of  it  was  an  almost  impas- 
sable barricade  of  felled  trees.  liere 
fell  the  remainder  of  these  gallant  Cuir- 
assiers, of  whom  not  one  was  taken 
without  a  wound.  The  cannonade  con- 
tinued without  intermission  ;  and  about 
six  o'clock  we  saw  heavy  columns  of  in- 
fantry, supported  by  dragoons,  return- 
ing for  a  fresh  attack.  It  was  evident 
it  would  be  desperate,  and  we  thought 
probably  a  decisive  one.  Every  one  felt 
how  much  depended  on  this  terrible  mo- 
ment. A  black  mass  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  with  music  playing,  and  the  great 
Napoleon  at  their  head,  came  rolling 
onward  from  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Jd* 
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liaace.  Wich  rapid  pace  they  descended. 
Those  spaces  in  onr  lines  which  death 
had  opened  and  left  vacant,  were  coyered 
with  bodies  of  cavalry.  The  point  at 
which  the  enemy  aimed  was  now  evident 
— it  was  an  anele  formed  by  a  brigade 
of  Guards,  and  the  light  brigade  of 
Lord  Hill's  corps.  Lord  Hill  was  there 
in  person.  The  French  moved  on  with 
arms  sloped  au  pas  de  charge.  They 
began  to  ascend  the  hill :  in  a  few  se- 
conds they  were  within  a  hundred  paces 
of  us,  and  as  yet  not  a  shot  bad  been 
fired.  The  awful  moment  was  now  at 
hand.  A  peal  of  ten  thousand  thunders 
burst  at  once  on  their  devoted  heads. 
The  storm  swept  them  down,  as  a 
whirlwind  that  rushes  over  the  ripe  corn. 
They  paused ;  their  advance  ceased  ; 
they  commenced  firing  from  the  heads 
of  their  columns,  and  attempted  to  ex- 
tend their  front ;  but  death  bad  already 
caused  too  much  confusion  amon^  them 
— they  crowded  instinctively  behind 
each  other  to  avoid  a  fire  which  was  in- 
tolerably dreadful.  Still  they  stood 
firm— /a  garde  meurtf  ct  ne  se  rend  pas. 
For  half  an  hour  this  horrible  butchery 
continued.  At  last,  seeing  all  their  ef- 
forts vain,  all  their  courage  useless,  de- 
serted by  their  Emperor,  who  was  al- 
niady  flown,  unsupported  by  their  com- 
rades who  were  already  beaten,  the 
hitherto  invincible  old  guard  gave  way 
and  fled  in  every  direction.  One  spon- 
taneous and  almost  painfully-animated 
•  hurrah '  burst  from  the  victorious  ranks 
of  Encrland.  The  line  at  once  advanced — 
generals,  soldiers,  and  all  partaking  in 
one  common  enthusiasm.  The  battle 
was  over.  Guns,  prisoners,  ammuni- 
tion, wagons,  baggage,  horso«,  succes- 
sively fell  into  our  hands.  Night  and 
fatigue  compelled  us  to  halt.  We  halted 
on  each  sid»  of  the  Gemappe  road,  and 
in  a  short  time,  numerous  columns  of 
Prussians  came  pouring  along  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  Each  battalion 
cheered  us  in  passing ;  the  officers  sa- 
luted, and  many  embraced  us.  Never 
was  witnessed  a  more  enthusiastic  mo- 
ment.    We  felt  amply  rewarded  for  the 


exertions  of  the  day.  The  Prnssians 
continued  the  pursuit  without  interrup- 
tion. Lord  Hill  and  staff  retired  to  a 
small  cottage,  where  we  now  are.  We 
have  but  one  room  between  nine  of  us, 
including  his  lordship.  All  but  myself 
are  asleep." — pp.  306-310. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Hill  was 
offered  the  command  in  India  and  the 
Master.  Generalship  of  the  Ordnance, 
but  declined  both.  When  the  Dake 
of  Wellington  became  prime  minister, 
he  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  which  appointment  he 
held  under  the  different  succeeding 
administrations,  without  any  compro- 
mise of  principle,  and  with  the  strong 
regard  of  all  persons  with  whom  he 
had  any  relation.  Lord  Hill  had  a 
gpfeat  perception  of  humour,  tmd  told 
what  amused  him  with  much  quiet  en- 
joyment. A  Scotch  sergeant,  who  is 
called  in  the  work  before  us  by  the 
pseudo-name  of  Macbride,  was  made  an 
officer  by  him,  and  attended  his  levee 
to  return  thanks.  "  Well,  Macbride," 
said  the  Commander-in-chief,  with  an 
encouraging  smile,  '*  I  am  glad  to  sec 
you.  How  do  you  feel  in  your  new 
character  ?  You  are  a  gentleman  now, 
you  know."  *•  Thank  you,  my  lord," 
replied  the  honest  soldier  ;  '*  for  my. 
self,  I  feel  perfectly  comfortable ;  but 
I  tremble  for  Mrs,  Macbride,"' 

We  have  already  passed  our  bounds, 
and  must  here  terminate  our  narra- 
tive. Lord  Hill  closed  his  pure  life 
peacefully,  in  the  retirement  of  his 
favourite  residence,  Hardwick  Grange, 
on  the  10th  of  December,  1842.  Mr. 
Sidney's  memoir — of  which  we  have 
freely  availed  ourselves — loses  nothing 
in  regard  to  military  details,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  a  clergyman, 
nor  does  it  contain  a  single  sentiment 
at  variance  with  his  reputation  for 
piety. 
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IifLAiTD  18  again  threatened  with  a 
reneval  of  the  scenes  of  turbulence 
hj  vhich  the  years  1842  and  1843 
were  agnalized,  and  which  were 
tbooght  hj  some  to  have  been,  by  the 
bte  state  prosecutions^  effectually  ex- 
tinguished. Had  the  agitation  which 
then  convulsed  the  country  continued 
knt  a  little  longer,  it  must  have  pro- 
ceeded to  open  insurrection,  and  in- 
volved the  empire  in  a  civil  war ;  and  its 
rapid  subsidence  under  the  tardily-as- 
sumed rigour  of  government,  abun- 
dantly proved  how  easy  it  would  have 
l»een  both  to  put  and  to  keep  it  down, 
had  a  wise  and  steady  system  of  rule 
been  followed  out  consistently  by  admi- 
nistration. 

It  is,  indeed,  melancholy  to  reflect 
upon  the  ignorance  and  the  empiri- 
cism which  have  been  evinced  by  our 
rulers  in  the  government  of  Ireland. 
For  centuries  it  has  been  a  subject  for 
tentative  legislation,  kings  and  minis*- 
ters  experimenting  upon  it,  according 
to  the  theories  of  government,  which 
might,  at  various  times,  have  been 
prevalent,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
bafaits  of  order  and  tranquillity  amongst 
its  discontented  and  turbulent  popula- 
tion ;  and  all,  either  falling  short  of 
the  object  aimed  at,  or  missing  the 
end  in  view,  except  when  that  end 
was  the  increase  and  exasperation  of 
disorder  and  of  crime,  which  were  to 
be  fostered  at  any  expense,  in  order 
that  the  country  mi^ht  be  rendered 
unmanageable  by  political  oj^onents  ; 
and  an  obnoxious  ministry  dislodged 
from  power,    by  the  difficulties  they 


were  then  sure  to  be  made  to  feel  in 
the  government  of  the  empire. 

Thus  it  was  that  by  the  Whigs  it 
has  been  always  regarded.  "  Base, 
brutal,  and  bloody,*'  are  the  epithets 
by  which  that  party  was  described  by 
Mr.  O'Connell,  on  one  of  those  rare 
occasions,  when  their  policy  was  cha- 
racterised by  some  acts  of  coercion, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  frantic  tur- 
bulence of  the  disturbers  ;  and  that 
the  first  of  these  terms  of  reproach 
was  duly  merited,  soon  appeared  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  vigour  of 
government  abated  at  the  command  of 
the  demagogue,  and  a  mere  show  of 
opposition  was  substituted  for  the 
manly  and  effective  measures  by 
which  alone  peace  and  order  could  be 
preserved. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  mistake  the 
noise  of  the  agitator,  for  an  expres- 
sion of  the  wants  or  the  wishes  of  the 
people ;  and  such  has  been  the  delu- 
sion under  which  government,  with 
but  rare  exceptions,  has  been  acting 
towards  this  country  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  truth  is,  that  the  social, 
not  the  political  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  that  which  demanded  legisla- 
tive attention ;  and  the  clamour  of  a 
faction  for  barren  or  mischievous  pri- 
vileges, has  engrossed  the  mind  of 
ministers  and  parliaments,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  bestowing  suffi- 
cient thought  upon  a  state  of  things 
which  admitted  of  ea<ty  redress,  and 
the  correction  of  which  promised 
much  advantage.  The  spoiled  children 
who  cried  for  the  moon  were  to  be 
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indulged  to  any  extent  with  moon- 
shine, while  the  real  ills  which  pressed 
upon  a  silently- suffering  population, 
were  overlooked,  until  it  became  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  find  any 
prcacticable  remedy.  When  demo- 
cratical  power  is  made  a  substitute 
for  those  remedial  processes  by  which, 
under  a  steady  and  benignant  govern- 
ment, the  condition  of  a  people  may 
be  improved,  it  is  as  though  our  pea- 
santry were  suffering  from  want  of 
food,  and  we  indulged  them  with 
plenty  of  whiskey.  Is  it  surprising, 
therefore,  that  turbulence  should  only 
be  exasperated,  by  a  course  of  treat- 
ment so  mischievously  empirical,  and 
that  demand  should  rise  upon  conces- 
sion, which  is  clearly  the  dictate  either 
of  feebleness  or  fear,  until  the  very 
extravagance  of  the  requisition  of  the 
intoxicated  demagogue  becomes,  in 
itself,  a  pledge  that  they  must  be  suc- 
cessful ? 

Indeed  the  rapidity  with  which  con- 
cession has  followed  demand,  is  calcu- 
lated to  suggest  a  doubt  respecting  the 
motives  of  our  rulers,  in  their  almost 
anticipatory  compliance  with  the  be- 
hests of  their  ungentle  suitors.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  they  provoked  the 
solicitations  by  which  they  have  affected 
to  be  subdued,  by  making  it  appear 
that  nothing  but  urgency  and  vehe- 
mence of  appeal  were  necessary  to 
enable  the  demagogue  to  accomplish 
all  his  objects.  They  may  have  been 
convinced  that  it  would  have  been 
vain  to  struggle  against  the  onward 
movement  which  led  to  emancipation  ; 
and  that  measure  having  been  once 
conceded,  that  certain  consequences 
were  sure  to  follow,  sooner  or  later, 
in  its  train,  which  might,  indeed,  be 
delayed,  but  could  not  be  prevented. 
Of  these,  the  gradual  reduction  and 
final  extinction  of  the  Established 
Church,  with  a  corresponding  eleva- 
tion and  establishment  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  seemed  to  be  the  most 
prominent ;  and  the  minister  who 
roost  accommodated  himself  to  this 
inevitable  tendency  of  affairs,  might 
best  plume  himself  upon  the  far-seeing 
sagacity  which,  by  avoiding  a  fruitless 
struggle  for  what  could  not  be  main- 
tained, consulted  most  wisely  for  the 
well-being  of  the  empire.  This  would, 
no  doubt,  account  for  the  easy  victo- 
ries of  the  agitator^  before  whose  im- 
petuous attacks  so  many  bulwarks  of 


the  throne  and  the  altar  have  already 
given  way,  and  for  the  facile  compli- 
ance of  the  minister,  who  was  content 
to  appear  to  suffer  the  humiliation  of 
defeat,  rather  than  avail  himself  of  the 
means,  still  abundantly  at  his  disposal, 
of  continuing  what  in  the  end  must  be 
a  fruitless  contest. 

We  cannot  contemplate  the  whole 
course  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conduct  as 
a  statesman  and  minister,  both  shortly 
before  and  since  the  passing  of  the 
measure  of  1829,  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  such 
is  the  key  for  the  course  of  policy 
which  he  has  adopted.  For  years  be- 
fore the  great  act  of  concession,  he 
fought  the  battle  of  our  Protestant 
constitution  like  a  beaten  man.  His 
efforts  on  its  behalf  were  the  mere 
vif  inertiiB  of  an  impetus,  the  energy 
of  which  had  been  expended.  In  the 
very  oath  provided  by  fhe  bill  itself, 
to  guard  against  Roman  Catholic  ag- 
gression, there  seemed  to  be  a  provi. 
sion  for  its  own  nullification.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  proposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  words,  by  which  all  am- 
biguity would  be  removed,  which  were 
rejected,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
sufficiently  clear,  as  it  already  stood, 
which  rejection  has  sinde  been  relied 
on  by  Romanist  members  as  a  full  jus- 
tification of  their  conduct  in  assailing 
the  temporalities  of  the  establishment, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  their  church, 
and  the  indignation  of  the  empire. 
They  did  not,  however,  provoke  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  indignation,  who  quietly 
connived  at  their  disregard  of  an  en- 
gagement which  he  never  imagined 
they  would  consider  as  binding.  The 
provision,  too,  against  the  assumption 
of  ecclesiastical  status  by  the  Romish 
bishops,  was  equally  illusory,  and,  we 
cannot  now  doubt,  was  so  itatended. 
Then  came  the  persecution  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland,  which  raged,  under  the  Whigs, 
with  unrelenting  fury ;  and  we  look 
in  vain  for  any  effort  of  energetic  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  which  could  evince  a  heartfelt 
sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  or  might 
stir  up  in  the  breasts  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  a  spirit  of  righteous  in- 
dignation. No :  Sir  Robert  was 
liberal  enough,  we  believe,  in  sub- 
scribing for  their  wants ;  but  be  was, 
in  another  sense  of  the  word,  equally 
liberal  in  forbearing  to  comment  with 
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inj  just  severity  upon  tbe  conduct  of 
those  vho  caused  them.     Then  came 
the  dilapidating  meaanre  for  the  ex- 
tiackion  of  half  the  Irish  biahoprics ; 
aad  here   again    we    desiderate    any 
vord  or  act  of  energetic  reclamation. 
Tbe  appropriation  claose  he,  no  doubt, 
resisted;    but  how?     As  an  act   of 
pJimder  ?  As  a  violation  of  the  articles 
of  onion?       No:    but  as  a  measure 
which  was  not  likely  to  answer  the 
erpectatioos  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
adopted.    The  Irish  church,  he  clearly 
showed,  had  not  the  wealth  she  was 
SQpposed  to  have,  and,  tkerefare,  it  was 
not  worth  the   while  of   honourable 
gentlemen  to  go  much  out  of  their 
way  to  invade  her  possessions.     It  was 
as  if  a  quiet  looker-on  were  to  address 
a  party  meditating  a  burglarious  rob- 
bery, in  this  manner : — **  I  assure  you, 
g^entlem^iy  you  are  not  likely  to  be 
rewarded  for  your  pains.     I  know  the 
premises  well,  and  I  declare  to  you 
that,  to  my  knowledge,  the  spoons  are 
all  BritanniA  metal,  and  the  forks  no- 
thing better  than  German  silver.     I 
strong] J  advise  you  not  to  run  such  a 
risk  for  ao  poor  an  object  I*'    Then 
earae  the   tithe  composition    act,  by 
which  the  plundered  and  persecuted 
elergy  were  compelled  to  pay  heavily 
for  haTing  been  so  long  mercilessly 
exposed  to  a  system  of  robbery  and 
murder.     Then  came  the  act  for  the 
reform  of  municipal  corporations  in 
Ireland^— an  act,  the  passing  of  which 
Sir  Robert  declared  to  be  a  sine  qua 
mm  to  his  acceptance  of  office,  and  by 
which  a  vast  accession  of  power  and 
aathori^  has  been  conferred  upon  the 
evident   enemies  of  the  church,  and 
advocates  of  a  repeal  of  the  union. 
Thai  came  the  charitable  bequests  act, 
by  which  the  popish  bishops  are  recog- 
niaed  in  the  plenitude  of  their  episco- 

Saoihorlty,  and  their  status  so  regu- 
td  according  to  law,  as  to  make  the 
step  from  their  present  position  easy 
ad  natural  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
dignities  in  the  kingdom.  Meanwhile, 
te  education  of  the  country,  as  far  as 
the  national  board  has  control  over 
it,  may  be  s^d  to  be  placed  almost  un- 
reservedly in  their  hands,  in  all  the 
popish  pvts  of  Ireland.  Every  Pro- 
testant institution  which  depended 
i^n  the  bounty  of  the  state  has  been 
starved,  for  the  purpose  of  pampering 
establishments  which,  in  many  in- 
staDoes,  serve  no  better  purpose  than 
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that  of  training-schools  for  the  priest 
and  the  demagogue,  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  superstition,  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  seditious  agitation.  And  in 
natural  sequence,  now  follow  the 
Maynooth  endowment  bill,  by  which 
that  popish  seminary  is  to  be  perpetu- 
ated and  augmented  ;  and  the  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  provincial  col- 
leges, which  it  is  quite  obvious  are  in- 
tended to  be  popish  in  every  thing 
but  the  name,  and  which  the  sagacious 
minister  desires  as  the  necessary 
conductors  to,  and  the  apt  forerunners 
of,  the  complete  and  triumphant  estab- 
lishment of  popery  in  Ireland. 

Does  not  all  this  indicate  a  foregone 
conclusion  ?  The  end,  indeed,  is  not 
yet,  and  if  a  strong  Protestant  rally 
be  made,  may  not  be  accomplished. 
But  is  any  thing  further  necessary  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  man  that  the 
minister  is  fully  bent  upon  the  substi- 
tution of  a  Popish  for  a  Protestant 
Establishment,  and,  contemplating  the 
matter  as  a  mere  politician,  with  a 
Gallio*s  indifference  to  the  complexion 
of  creeds,  imagines  that  Ireland  may 
be  more  easily  managed  by  taking  the 
Romish  priesthood  into  connexion 
with  the  state,  than  it  has  been  hitherto' 
in  their  disseverance  from  it,  aiid 
while  they  were  compelled  to  depend 
for  their  entire  subsistence  upon  the 
sympathies  of  the  people?  The 
Church  of  England  is  unacceptable  to 
the  masses;  Popery  b  agreeable  to 
them;  these  are  the  prembes  from 
which  the  ready  conclusion  is  drawn^ 
that  the  latter  should  take  the  place 
of  the  former  as  a  religious  institute 
— the  minister  concerning  himself  no 
further  about  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  people  than  by  taking  care  to 
provide  them  with  pastors  who  may 
be  qualified,  after  their  fashion,  to 
minister  to  them  in  the  faith  to  which 
they  are  addicted! 

That  such  is  the  drift  of  present 
measures  is  very  clearly  seen  by  that 
most  able  and  sagacious  of  the  Radi- 
cals, Mr.  Charles  Buller,  who,  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  very 
fully  and  candidiv  acknowledged  tnat 
the  feeling  which  was  excit^  by  the 
Maynooth  Endowment  Bill  was  not  at 
all  disproportioned  to  its  importance. 
**  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before;"  and  that  bill  he  evidently 
considered  but  as  the  forerunner  of 
other  measures  bj  which  a  total  ofaango 
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ifl  to  be  eifeoted  In  the  policy  hitherto 
pursued  in  the  government  of  Ireland. 
To  one  whose  llberftlism  verges  to- 
wards infidelitjt  such  a  revolution  may 
not  be  distasteful ;  but  he  is  too  honest 
not  to  acknowledge  that  others  cannot 
view  the  subject  in  the  same  light ; 
and  we  ourselves  entertain  the  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  verv  distant  when 
he  may  be  a  wiser  and  a  better  man« 
as  we  are  sure  that  nothing  but  fuller 
knowledge  and  a  riper  judgment  is  ne- 
cessary to  lead  him  to  sounder  conclu- 

eions. 

Indeed  it  is  ouly  necessary  that  any 
one  should  know  what  the  real  charac- 
ter of  Popery  in  this  country  is,  in 
order  to  his  being  disabused  of  the 
BOtion  that  it  could«  by  a  state  endow- 
menty  be  converted  into  an  instrument 
of  good  government.  It  is,  as  a  reli- 
gious system,  rapidly  upon  the  wane. 
Of  thisi  in  our  last  number,  we  pre- 
sented some  striking  examples  to  our 
readers ;  and  we  repeat,  after  much 
deliberate  inquiry,  that  it  is  impossible 
in  words  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  ripeness  of  our  poor  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  for  some 
moral  change,  and  the  readiness,  and 
even  eagerness,  with  which  they  listen 
to  the  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 
It  is  only  as  a  political  system  that  it 
can  be  said  to  flourish ;  and  even  if 
the  priests  wctre  not  themselves  led  by 
inclination,  they  would  find  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  throw  themselvea 
^ito  the  repeal  movement,  aod  make 
pp,  by  a  factious  adherence  to  the  po- 
pular cause,  for  that  loss  of  spiritual 
authority  which  would  be  sure  to  arisen 
from  the  progress  of  scriptural  light 
amongst  their  people. 

This  it  is  which  gives  its  peculiar 
and  distinctive  character  to  Popery 
in  Ireland.  The  priesthood  have  iden- 
tified themselves  in  politics  with  the 
party,  and  that  is  one  powerful  reason 
why  the  party  continue  to  identify 
themselves  in  spirituals  with  the  priest* 
bond.  We  do  not  say  that  the  lean- 
ings of  the  Romish  clergy  would  not 
be  towards  repeal,  though  no  such 
object  was  to  be  attained  as  thus 
securing  the  attachment  of  their  flocks. 
We  well  know  they  would,  and  that 
in  thus  enlisting  the  regards  of  their 
^herents,  they  are  only  following 
their  own  inclinations.  But  the  pasf 
is.  one  'm  which  their  interest,  at  reli* 


theur  feelings  as  partiaans.  The  na- 
tional and  the  religions  principles  both 
continue  to  addict  them  to  the  pursuit  of 
an  object,  by  which,  to  their  seeming, 
the  glory  and  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land is  to  be  attained ;  and  our  wise 
men  in  parliament  may  rest  assured 
that  nothing  which  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  bribe,  could  for  a  single 
moment  tempt  them  from  the  prose- 
cution of  such  an  object. 

They  know  well  what  it  is  to  quar- 
ter upon  the  enemy — to  make  those,, 
towards  whom  and  their  institutions 
they  cherish  a  heart-hatred,  pay  the. 
expenses  of  the  crusade  in  which  i^ 
war  of  extermination  is  to  be  waged 
against  them.  If  they  consent  to  tak« 
our  pay,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  to 
fight  against  us  ;  to  root  out  and  de- 
strov  the  heretical  pravity,  which  is 
the  bane  of  England  and  the  curse  of 
Ireland.  So  that  any  more  unfounded 
notion  than  that  the  Romish  prieata 
might  thus  be  gradually  weaned  from 
their  addiction  to  turbulent  courses 
and  become  the  friends  of  good  order 
and  the  cordial  supporters  of  British 
connexion,  couid  not  possibly  be  enter- 
tained. 

The  Popish  religion  is,  at  present, 
in  that  state  in  this  country  in  which 
the  stimulus  of  a  seditious  agitation 
is  necessary  for  its  existence.  Withn 
out  some  such  exciting  and  combining 
cause,  it  would  very  rapidly  dnk  to 
the  dead  level  of  the  very  lowest  of 
the  people,  and  could  not  successfully 
maintain  its  ground  against  the  in- 
roads of  knowledge  and  the  progreaa 
of  improvement.  Let  Maynooth  be 
endowed,  and  the  Romish  priesthood, 
paid  by  the  state,  and  the  means  mid 
the  motives  for  further  systematic  ag^ 
gression  against  England  and  her 
scriptural  establishment  will  only  be 
augmented.  The  priests  would  not« 
if  they  could,  resist  the  onward  im^ 
pulse,  to  which,  and  to  their  part  in 
it,  they  mubt  necessarily  ascribe  all  the 
additional  consideration  which  they 
enjoy.  And^  they  could  not  resist 
it  if  they  wouhL  A  power  has  been 
evoked  which  would  soon  make  itself 
felt  in  its  terrible  ascendancy  by  those 
who  miffht  seem  its  masters.  And  the 
wand  which  was  omnipotent  in  excit- 
ing the  elements  of  disorder,  would  be 
broken  into  fragments  befofe  the  iirs| 
rude  shock  pf  den^ocraqy  upon  wbi<4 
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itrietioos.  To  8*7  that  the  priests  are 
tbe  prieste  of  the  people,  la  a  ver^  dif- 
ferent thing  from  saying  that  the  peo- 
ple are  the  people  of  the  priests.  And 
the  difference  would  soon  be  felts 
when  any  refusal  or  indifference  was 
nanifested  to  go  on  with  the  inove<> 
sent  upon  which  the  popular  leaders 
had  set  their  hearts,  and  by  which  the 
fcelinge  of  the  masses  were  excited. 
Upon  this  subject  the  following  re- 
raarksy  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry 
Drummondf  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Ii^lis  upon  the  payment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  are  well 
worthy  of  attention  :— 

"  Bat  even  paying  the  clergy,  and  still 
kss  merely  teaching  them,  will  never  re- 
concile them  to  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland.     The  education  being  bad 
at  Maynootb,  the  present  grant  simply 
adds  to  the  numbers  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  this  bad  education,  but  does 
not  make  the  education  better.     It  is 
bad,  because  it  does  not  eradicate  nor 
erea  moderate  the  petty  local  animosi- 
ties, faction  feuds,  family  quarrels,  sec- 
tarian bitterness,  and  bloodthirsty  ven- 
geance in  which  the  inmates  have  been 
bred,  but    only    gives  them  increased 
power  of  carrying  these  bad  passions 
into  action.     When  men  are  filled  with 
love  themselves,  they    see    all    things 
through  a  kind  and  loving  medium ;  and 
when  men  are  animated  with  a  spirit  of 
Bberalism,  they  seem  to  think  that  all 
other  men  are  fired  with  the  same.     As 
the  House  of  Commons  now  considers 
all  creeds  alike,  the  members  imagine 
that  Roman  Catholics  have  lost  their 
eonsciences  also  ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
that  there  is  no  real  religious  conscien- 
tiousness, although  erroneous,  at    the 
bottom  of  the  opposition  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals.    Every  Roman  Catholic,  how- 
ever little  spiritual  life  he  may  have, 
holds  his  faitn  not  as  an  opinion,  but  as 
a  conTiction :  the  Roman  Cfatbolic  clergy 
know  and  teach  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  England  are  under  the  ban  of  the 
Pope,  whose  word  and  condemnation  is 
as  eertain  as  any  word  that  the  Almighty 
can  speak.     *  Celui  qui  ob^it  doit  consi- 
derer    las   paroles    qui^  sortent    de  la 
bouebe  de  i  un  des  superieurs  commo  si 
elles  sortaient  de  la  bouche  meme  de 
J.  C»  N.  5.  afin  de  se  rendro  capable  de 
plah-e  h  la  Oivioe  Majest6 ;'  and  that  no 
sovereign  holds  his  throne  by  any  legal 
title,  save  as  the  Pope  has  conferred  it. 
Tbese  are  their  words : — 

"  *  The  Pope  has  a  temporal  power 
orer  alt  princes. 

9  <Sv«rj  gov«niof  -of  ^  ■  %tMtd  holds 
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sion  from  the  Pope,  in  sueh  sort,  that;- 
if  the  latter  thmkfit,  he  may  immediaUly 
govern  the  former. 

*•  *  The  Pope  can  give  guardians  to 
princes,  punish  them,  depose  them  for 
heresy,  for  incapacity,  for  negligence^ 
or  for  any  other  cause. 

"  '  He  can  not  only  do  that  which  se« 
eular  princes  have  the  power  and  right 
to  do ;  but  he  has  power  moreover  to 
dUpote  of  their  sMtatet,  and  distribute 
them  to  othere, 

"  *  He  is  the  servant  of  the  servants 
of  God  through  humility,  but  he  is  at 
the  same  time,  the  lord  of  lords  through 
power;  and  whatsoever  power  there 
may  be  under  heaven  is  a  dependaace 
upon  his.' 

**  When  these  propositions  were  pub. 
Holy  maintained  m  the  reign  of  Louis 
XlV.  his  powerful  minister.  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  found  they  were  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  his  master's  au- 
thority, and  bein^  more  statesman  than 
churchman,  he  had  those  who  thus  taught 
arraigoed  before  the  parliament,  which 
demanded  a  categorical  answer,  yes  or 
no,  to  the  question,  whether  the  Pope 
could  absolve  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance ;  but  this  categorical  answer 
could  not  be  obtained  ;  and  the  utmost 
that  tho  cleriry  would  say  was  *  Le  roi, 
fils  aine  de  I'Eglise,  se  donnerait  bien 

fardo  de  rien  faire  qui  obligeat  le  Pape 
cela ;'  whioh  was,  m  fact,  to  reiterate 
the  claim. 

*'  Most  justly  did  Lord  Beaumontr 
sneer  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  as. 
sertion  of  those  who  say  that  any  change 
has  ever  been  wrought  in  the  doctrine 
or  opinions  of  the  popish  clergy — they 
boast  of  holding  every  one  now  which 
they  have  ever  done  in  former  times. 

•*Thero  i«,  however,  a  convenient 
quibble  by  which  the  papists  often  save 
tnemselves,  which  is  to  say,  that  these 
things,  like  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and 
praying  to  dead  men  and  women^  are  no 
doctrines  of  the  church,  but  only  pirn, 
opiniones.  Technically  dogmata  are  notr' 
pia  opinionet ;  but  practically  these  pi<t 
opiniones  make  the  sum  and  substance 
of  every  Irish  papist's  religion.  He  is* 
taught  to  believe  that  it  is  meritorious 
in  him  to  have  no  conscience,  and  to 
know  no  morals  but  what  the  priest  de- 
clares to  him  are  such.  *Expedit  in 
primis  ad  profectom  et  valde  necessa- 
rium  est  ut  omnes  perfect  a  obedieotice- 
se  dedant,  superiorem,  quicumque  ille 
sit,  loco  Christ!  Domini  Nostri  agpnos- 
centes,  et  interna  reverentla  et  amore 
eum  prosequentes,  nee  solum  in  exsecu-* 
tione  externa  eorum  quss  injungit,  Inte- 
gra, prompte,  fortiter,  -et  eum  inmitlt'' 
tate>  debita,'  siae  exeusattevibus^  •et' 
ebii«inau»atitnlhPi  ^bediaat^ieetk  ^AMP 
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dUa»  et  seoondum  Mnsaalitatem  repug- 
nantia  jabeat ;  yemm  etiam  conentar 
Interius  resignattoaem  et  veram  abne* 

fationem  propise  Toluntatis  et  jndicii 
abere,  rolnntatem  ac  judicium  suum 
cum  eo  quod  superior  Tult  et  sentit  ia 
omnibus  rebus  ubi  peccatnm  noncemer- 
etur,  omnino  conformantes,  proposiita 
aibi  ▼oluntate,  ac  judicio  supenoris,  pro 
regula  sua  yoluntatis  ao  judicii,  quo 
exactius  conformentur  primas  ac  summn 
regul»  omnis  bonso  voluntatis  et  judicii, 
qns9  est  letema  bonitas  et  sapientia/ 

'*  I  will  not  translate  th'is  myself,  in 
order  to  aroid  the  imputation  of  per- 
Terting  the  meaning ;  but  the  following 
b  the  translation,  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  French  Government  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV. : — *Mais  ce  qui 
est  par-dessus  tout  utile  et  tres-neces* 
•aire  c*est  que  tons  s'abandonnent  k  une 
parfaite  obeissance,  reconnaissant  le  Stt<« 
perieur,  ouel  qu'il  soit,  comme  tenant  la 
place  de  J.  C.  N.  S.  et  Tayant  en  grande 
yeneratton  et  amour,  et  quo  non*seule- 
ment,  dans  Texecution  exterieure  de  bm 
ordres,  ils  obeissent  sans  reserve, 
promptement,  resolument,  humblement, 
sans  excuses  ni  murmures,  leur  com- 
mandat-il  des  choses  difficiles  et  repous- 
santes  pour  les  sens,  mais  encore  quils 
taohent,  k  I'interieur,  d'avoir  la  resigna- 
tion  et  la  vraie  abnegation  de  leur  vo* 
lonte  et  de  leur  jugement  conformant  en 
toute  leur  volonte  et  leur  jugement  avec 
ce  qui  veut  et  pense  le  superieur ;  pour 
cela,  ils  devront  se  proposer  la  volonte 
et  le  jugement  de  leur  superieur  comme 
le  r^gle  des  leurs,  afin  de  se  conformer 
plus  exactement  k  cette  pr^mi^re  et  sou- 
veraine  regie,  de  toute  bonne  volonte, 
de  tout  bon  jugement,  reele  qui  est  la 
bonte  et  la  sagesse  etemmle.' 

^  **  There  seems,  in  the  midst  of  this 
vile  code  of  self-immolation,  to  be  a 
sort  of  8al?o  in  the  expression,  '  Ubi 
peccatnm  non  cerneretur ;'  but  this  b 
wholly  taken  away  by  the  following  in- 
junction, that  the  faithful  are  to  be  put 
to  trials  in  proportion  as  they  make  ad- 
vance in  this  blind  obedience,  until  they 
arrive  at  that  point  that  they  are  able  to 
endure  and  obey  such  orders  as  God 
gave  to  Abraham  :  *  £o  mode  quo  Do- 
minus  Abraham  tentavit ;  ut  specimen 
virtutis  SU8B  prasbeant  et  in  eadem  cres- 
cent ;*  that  is,  to  kill  his  child,  in  doing 
of  which  be  is  to  see  no  sin  but  to  obey 
the  priest.  *  II  sera  bon  que  les  supe- 
rieurs  donnent  quelquefois  i  ceux  qui 
sent  eprouves  des  occasions  d'exercer 
les  vertns  de  pau?rcte  et  d*obeissance, 
en  les  tentant  pour  leur  plus  grand  uti- 
lite  spirituelle  de  ia  meme  numiere  que  le 
Seigneur  tenta  Abraham  ;  ila  donneront 
ainsi  dm  prenves  de  leur  vertu  et  croUi 
t«aite&i9«ritflu   Ongardnratoiiiefioift 


dans  ces  tentations,  autant  que  possible, 
la  mesure  proportionnee  aux  loroes  de 
chaqu*un  ainsi  que  la  discretion  le  die- 
tera.' 

*'  In  addition  to  this,  their  doctrine  is^ 
that  the  hig'hest  perfection  of  religious 
life  to  which  any  one  can  attain  is  to  be 
as  a  lifeless  stick  or  dead  corpse  in  tho 
hands  of  the  priest,  for  him  to  handle 
and  mould  as  ne  will :  *  Comme  nn  ca^ 
da?re  qui  se  laissi  toumer  et  manier  en 
tons  sens,  ou  encore  comme  un  baton 
qui  sert  partout  et  a  toute  fin  an  veillard 

2ul  le  tient  a  la  main.'  M.  Bouvier, 
lishop  of  Mans,  is  at  this  moment 
teachins^  in  France  the  authority  of  the 
church  in  all  things  over  the  state ;  and 
under  the  colour  of  the  duty  of  subjects, 
he  says,  '  At  the  voice  of  tne  legitimate 
prince  they  ought  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  usurper,  to  fight  agunst 
him,  to  overcome  him,  to  drive  him 
away;  more  than  this,  they  ought  to 
assassinate  him  as  a  public  malefactor, 
if  the  legitimate  prince  so  command.* 
*  Imo  privatim  ilium  tanquam  publicum 
malefactorem  occidere  si  tegitimus  prin- 
ceps  id  expresse  jubeat.'  Romish  pnesta 
being  the  sole  expositors  of  the  words 
legitimate  princes,  legitimate  owners  of 
estates,  or  of  property,  honours,  raaks, 
kc, 

**  Now,  put  this  chain  of  instruction 
together,  not  doctrines^  but  only  pious 
opinions,  for  the  hot-headed,  excitable, 
starving  Irish  rabble ;  that  the  priests 
have  power  to  say  to  whom  estates  be- 
long ;  to  order  any  usurpers  to  be  as- 
sassinated ;  that  the  ecclesiastical  supe- 
rior, whoever  he  may  be,  is  the  inter- 
preter to  each  individual  of  what  he 
ought  to  do,  even  to  the  murder  of  his 
child.  You  know  in  how  many  instances 
murder  has  followed  on  persons  being 
denounced  from  the  altars  in  Ireland. 

"The  Roman  Catholic  lavmen  are 
very  little  aware  of  what  the  clergy 
teach  to  the  people;  the  Protestant  laity- 
still  les3.  I  remember  once  walking 
home  from  the  House  of  Commons  witH 
our  lamented  friend,  Lord  Fitseerald, 
after  a  debate  on  the  Catholic  clums,  in 
the  course  of  which  an  acquaintance  of 
ours  had  made  a  speech  that  gained  for 
him  great  credit  at  the  time.  In  speaking 
of  the  debate  he  said,  '  Oh !  how  I  envy 
his  speech ;  it  showed  such  delight- 
ful ignorance  of  Catholics,  and  of  Ire- 
land, and  of  Irish  Catholics  ;  it  is  quite 
delightful  to  see  any  one  in  such  a  happy 
condition.'  Truly,  such  seems  to  be  the 
condition  of  many  members,  and  cer- 
tainly of  all  those  who  recommend  thia 
measure  as  a  means  of  conciliatioD." 

Now,  will  it  be  believed  thftt  tiie 
writer  of  th*  «boTe  Jtro^gly  reoofo* 
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tmmda^  in  subsequent  psges,  tlie  psj« 
ncot^  bj  the  stste,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  ?  And  upon  what 
ground,  does  the  reader  suppose? 
Upon  the  ground  of  restitution !  The 
ibUowing  are  his  words :— • 

'*  They  contend,  and  contend  truly, 
tiiat  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
Tcnnes  in  Ireland  which  are  now  in  the 
liands  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Chardi  of  England,  have  been  wrested 
forcibly  from  them ;  they  maintain  that 
they  hare  been  plundered  and  robbed ; 
that  in  equity  and  before  God  tbey  have 
a  right  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  property 
in  the  empire,  and  especially  in  Ireland, 
where  the  people  have  never  been  Pro- 
testants. Thu  grant  to  Maynooth  has 
been  hailed  by  them,  and  admitted  by 
tome  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  a  partial  restitution,  valuable 
only  as  the  earnest  of  more.  It  is 
amusing  to  a  Roman  Catholic  to  hear 
expressed  the  gracious  condescension  of 
Protestants  in  their  declarations  of  libe- 
rality towards  them,  their  willingness 
to  admit  them  to  perfect  equality  with 
themselves,  their  avowal  that  all  creeds 
are  alike,  that  it  is  presumptuous  for 
any  man  to  pronounce  upon  tne  superior 
*  truth  of  one  above  another,  that  it  is 
the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  his 
Creator  as  he  pleases,  and  no  man  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  civil  disabilities  on 
aceoont  of  his  religious  faith.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  very  willing  to  hear 
tliis  miserable  liberal  cant  in  all  places 
where  they  are  made  by  law  the  inferior 
class  as  in  Great  Britain,  but  they  ut- 
terly reject  and  rightly  abhor  such  sen« 
timents  in  every  countrv  in  which  they 
have  the  upper  hand.  These  oily 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
diate  nobody;  they  are  looked  upon 
aacrely  as  first  steps  towards  a  return 
to  the  good  old  ways ;  they  compromise 
truth  on  evvrv  side,  and  ultimately 
hiiog  the  speakers  into  deserved  con« 
tempt.** 

Now,  although  we  did  not  intend  to 
crowd  our  pages  with  anvthing  so 
feoperflaons  as  a  refutation  of  this  most 
absurd  position,  we  cannot  deny  onr- 
adves  tne  pleasure  of  extracting  the 
following  brief  and  pithy  disposal  of  it 
in  the  speech  of  Dr.  0*SuUivan  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Protestant  Association, 
he-Id  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  Wednesday 
the  Uth  ult. : — 

**  There  has  been,  my  lord,  one  tiny 
ftnuish  of  argument,  not  patronised  by 
■rnny  of  the  great  men  who  have  stood 
tmrwnd  in  ctofence  of  Maynooth ;  but 


whidi,  I  am  told,  has  been  working 
some  insidious  evil  in  society;  and 
which  I  would,  with  your  permission* 
notice.  It  is  the  argument,  that  the 
giil  to  Maynooth  is  restitution.  I  do 
not  mean  to  take  you  into  the  tangled 
paths  of  history  upon  this  subject,  but  I 
think  it  may  not  bis  inexpedient  to  stats 
a  general  principle,  by  which  this  argn* 
ment,  and  others  of  the  same  kind»  are 
responded  to.  The  argument .  runa 
thas ; — There  was  property  in  Ireland 
over  which  the  church  had  dominion  in 
old  times^;  that  property  was  taken 
from  the  church  of  ttome  and  appro* 
priated  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
therefore  that  property  now  reverts 
again  in  the  form  of  restitution  to  the 
church  which  originally  lost  it. 

"My  lord,  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
modem  Church  of  Rome,  never  had  pro* 
perty  in  Ireland.  You  are  not  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  distinction,  which  is 
to  be  taken  between  the  faith  of  a 
church,  and  the  opinions  which  its  mem- 
bers entertain,  and  its  discipline,  wor* 
ship,  and  ceremonies ;  ana  tou  are 
ready  to  admit,  and  all  who  understand 
the  subject  know  I  speak  the  truth  when 
I  say,  that  even  the  modem  Church  of 
Rome  admits,  that  there  is  only  one  of 
all  these  particulars  that  is  to  be  held 
unchangeable.  Opinions  will  vary  as 
society  and  knowledge  vary;  discipline 
will  alter  as  it  shall  seem  expedient  for 
times  and  circumstances ;  but  faith 
must  ever  be  the  same.  Faith  has  been 
given  from  above;  God  has  bestowed 
It ;  he  has  declared  the  faith  which  is  to 
save;  and  that  faith  is  to  be  kept 
unadulterated,  unmutilated,  undefiled, 
while  all  else  in  the  church  may  change* 
provided  the  change  be  in  conformity 
with  Scripture  and  right  reason.  Now 
the  difference  between  the  modern  Ro* 
man  Catholic  and  the  modern  church  in 
this  country,  (we  call  it  the  modern 
church,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  ancient 
church) — ^the  difference  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  of  Rome  at 
this  day  is  just  this — the  Church  of 
England  has  exercised  its  rightful  power 
to  correct  and  improve  evil  ceremonies 
and  false  opinions,  and  has  kept  steady 
to  the  faith ;  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
taken  upon  her  to  corrupt  and  augment 
the  faith,  while  she  has  retained  super- 
stitious ceremonies  and  opinions. 

<*  My  friend,  Mr.  M*Ghee,  suggests 
to  me  to  show  you  more  accurate  proof 
of  this.  I  merely  meant  to  state  the 
principle,  that  the  Church  of  England 
naa  simply  made  the  alterations  she  was 
at  liberty  to  do,  and  bound  to  do,  by  all 
the  laws  of  the  church ;  and  the  church 
of  Rome  has  made  alterations  which  she 
was  not  at  liberty  to  do,  and  l^  dohig 
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Irhieh-  ih6  dtsMiltled   heTB^lf  16   thft 
tibmebrabratichof  th«  Catholic  Church. 
One  fetateiteAt  will  show  you  how  thii 
matter  regards  property  and  restitution. 
A  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  the  present 
day,  if  he  entered  into  the  possession  of 
a  benefice,  must,  as  an  indispensable 
prerequisite,  swear  to  the  creed  of  Pius 
1 V.    He  could  not  possess  the  i>roperty, 
by  the  laws  of  his  church,  until  he  had 
sworn  to  that  creed.     But  the  whole 
fVame-work  of  our  church,  with  all  its 
changes,  were  made  two  years  before 
that  creed  had  existence!     The  men, 
therefore,  of  olden  time,  took  their  pro- 
perty    or    their   endowments,   without 
being  bound  by  that  creed ;  they  could 
hot  re-enter  into  them  now,  without 
swearing  to  that  creed.     The  creed  is 
that  whioh  determines  the  church ;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  a  new  cdiuroh,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  new  creed." 


What  will  Mr.  Drummond  say  to 
this  ?     Will  he  deny  that  the  creed  of 
"Pope  PitiB  overlays  the  faith  of  the 
ancient  church,  and  treats  it  accord- 
ing to  the  revolting  practice  which 
was  observed,  in  our  younger  days, 
towards  persons  bitten  by  rabid  ani- 
mals, when  they  were  smothered  be- 
tween two  feather  beds  ?    If  he  does, 
we  shall  only  say  of  him  what  he  says 
of  other  impracticable  Individuals,  that 
he  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with  upon 
feuch  a  subject.     And  if  he  admits 
what  Dr.  0*Sullivan  contends  for,  that 
the  modern  church  of  Rome  departed 
yirtuidiy  from  the  faith  when  they  in- 
aisted  upon  an  addition  to  it  by  which 
it  was  nullified,  how  can  he  contend 
that  they  were  still  entitled  to  the  po- 
sition and  the  emoluments  which  wer* 
«niy  given  and  secured  for  the  purpose 
pf  teaching  an  unadulterated  gospel  ? 
When  the  Ufeguardsraan  becomes  an 
assassin,  and  his  sword  is  wrested  from 
him,  who  could  say  that  wrong  was 
done  ?     And  if  his  descendant  set  up 
a  claim  to  restitution  upon  the  ground 
thitt  his  virtuous  father  was  thus  des- 
poiled, would  he  not  be  thought  to 
have  lost  his  reason  ?     Such,  and  no 
other,  is   the  claim  for  which    Mr. 
DrumiAond  now  contends  ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
In  Ireland,  at  the  period  in  question, 
was  nothing  better  than  a  banded  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  the  sove- 
reign, whose    title  was    denied,  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  church  as  by 
Uw  established,  and  the  persecution  of 
"N)teilitttst  ^YCA  to.eitermSnatioiii  we 


rather  think  it  reqidr«iiib  little  modetl 
asstirance  now  to  insist,  as  Mr.  Drum^ 
mond  does  in  the  following  paragraph, 
upon  the  hardship  of  their  case  in  not 
having  been  permited  to  carry  into 
full  effect  their  traitorous  intentions. 

.    *•  The  Roman  Catholics  contend  that 
you  have  robbed  them  of  the  whole  ec- 
clesiastical propertv  of  Ireland,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  conciliate  them  by  giving 
them  a  paltry  £30,000  a-year ;   nay, 
more,  it  is  supposed  that  thev  will  be 
so  wonderfully  pleased  with  it,  that  they 
will  never  more  accuse  the  Protestants 
of  having  robbed  them,  or  try  to  set 
back  that  property  which  thejr  consider 
their  own.    It  would  seem  incredible 
that  any  men  could  so  think  and  sO 
argue,  were  not  the  fact  absolutely  be* 
fore  us.     The  Roman  Catholics  rejoicO 
in  the  grant,  because  it  is  an  instalment 
of  what  they  consider  their  due;  and 
because  they  will  be  hereafter  in  a  bet* 
ter  position  to  claim  the  whole.    Soma 
of  them  have  declared  in  *  Conciliation 
Hall '  that  they  rejoice  in  it,  because  it 
will  enable  them  better  to  contend  for 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  alter 
which  they  are  striving." 

Such  is  the  complaint  which  finds 
an  echo  where  it  could  be  so  little  ex* 
pected  ;  and  when  a  gentleman  of  Mr* 
Drummond's  rank  and  station  cottn* 
tenances  such  a  notion,  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  sincerely  professing 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity should  regard  the  present  mea- 
sures as  anything  but  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  previous  wrong,  and  a  very 
feeble  and  reluctant  effort  at  tardy 
and  imperfect  j  ustice  ?  ) 

Mr.  Drummond  is,  we  think,  par» 
fectly  right  in  contemplating  the  May* 
nooth  bill  but  as  the  precursor  to  th^ 
complete  establishment  of  Popery  In 
Ireland.  As  such,  it  is  a  consistent 
part  of  a  deeply-laid  scheme  of  policy, 
to  the  separate  parts  of  which  we  have 
already  alluded ;  and  In  no  other  re* 
spect  can  it  be  reconciled  with  ordi* 
nary  prudence  or  common  sense. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  conceives  that  there 
is  a  resistless  tendency  of  events  to 
Some  such  consummation,  over  which 
he  fancies  that  he  can  exercise  a  sala<« 
tary  control,  if  he  is  only  permitted, 
by  shaping  its  course,  to  facilitate  its 
progress.  We  believe  him  to  be 
grievoualy  in  error.  We  believe,  in^ 
deed  we  may  sav  we  know,  that  tiM 
watera   from  which  be  apprdiendt 
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toeli  A  fttfibi  Miig«9  wotdd  fetnalA 
qaieclj   within   their    hanks^    if  not 
fttrred  np  and  swollen  by  the  turbu* 
lence  of  agitators,  to  whom  so  much 
deftrence    has,  of   late    yearsj  been 
fhovn»  and  who  have  been  permitted* 
fbr  th^r  own  wicked  porpoees,  to  keep 
the  coontrj  upon  the  Terge  of  rebel* 
lioD.     Thej    hare    been    treated    as 
though  thej  were  high   contracting 
parties*  who  shared  ike  sovereignty 
of  the  realm^  between  whom  and  go- 
vernment a  sort  of  mutual  accommo- 
dation and  concession  most  take  place^ 
before  the  latter  could  be  permitted 
to  exerciae  any  real  power  for  the 
tranqinlKty  of  the  country,  or  the 
benefit  of  the  people.     Thus  it  is  that 
duaffeetion  has  been  fostered.     Thus 
it  is  thai  sedition  has  been  aggran* 
dised.     An  agitation  so  unjustifiable, 
that  no  sane  or  honest  man  could  lend 
it  a  moment's  countenance,  and  so 
contemptible  that,  if  taken  in  time,  a 
single  prosecution  could  have  put  it 
down,  nas  been  fostered  by  a  combi- 
nation of  ill-timed  severity  and  capri* 
cioQs  indulgence  to  its  present  gigan- 
tic height,  when  it  plainly  bids  de- 
fiance to  all  the  ordinary  powers  of 
the  law,  and  openly  contends  for  a 
messure  which,  if  conceded,  must  end 
in  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

Nothing  has  surprised  us  more  than 

the  general  prevalence  of  the  notion, 

amongst  well-informed  persons,  that 

the   Duke    of   Wellington   and    Sir 

Robert  Peel  were  terrified  into  the 

measure  of  emancipation.     To  nuppose 

so  would  be  to  do  great  injustice  to 

these  eminent  men,  as  they  must  have 

known  perfectly  that  nothing  but  a 

ounifeatation  of  determined  vigour  on 

the  part  of  government  was  necessary 

to  subdue,  effectually,  the  audacity  of 

the    brawlers    whose   violence    was, 

fiterallx,  ''all  sound  and  fury,  sig^i- 

tjiag  nodiiag."     Often  have  we  heard 

one  of  their  leaders  say,  "  There  was 

not  one  particle  of  real  enthusiasm 

imoMst  us ;  and  if  Saurin  had  been 

in  omce,  and  supported  by  ministers, 

he  could,   with  the  utmost   facility, 

have  put   us  down."    The  truth  is, 

tbetr  extravagance  had  provoked    a 

strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  amongst 

sU  the  better  informed  of  the  mode* 

nte  men  of  their  own  persuasion^  who 

vsra  then  many*  and  who  felt  a  grow- 

kg  diftrntt  of  the  moUves  of  those 

m  vara  cxcitiog  Mch  a  pris}udloe 
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agatnst  theii*  cause ;  and  jgoVertimanft 
had  they  acted  with  a  wise  prompt!* 
tude  and  energy,  declaring  that  they 
were  not  to  be  intimidated,  and  that 
nothing  should  be  yielded  to  threats, 
whatever  might  be  conceded  to  reason, 
would  have  had  the  cordial  though 
secret  approval  of  a  vast  majority  of 
all  that  was  respectable  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholics,  while  they  would 
have  been  supported  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  every  constitutional  loyalist  in 
the  empire.  It  was,  in  fact,  all  moon* 
shine  and  bull-roar  on  the  part  of  the 
agitators;  and  it  only  required  that 
the  iack-ass  should  be'stripped  of  the 
lion  s  skin,  to  be  converted  from  a 
source  of  terror  into  an  object  of  de- 
risive scorn.  But  such  a  course,  easy 
as  it  was,  and  inviting  as  it  seemed, 
did  not  assort  with  the  altered  views 
of  ministers  upon  whom  the  eloquence 
and  the  reasoning  of  the  parliamentary 
advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  made  a  deep  impression,  and  who 
had  come  to  the  resolution  of  con- 
ceding, at  all  hazards,  the  measure 
against  which  they  had  so  long  and  so 
successfully  contended.  Emanoipa* 
tion  was,  therefore,  ^ranted  not  oe* 
caiue,  but  tn  spite  of  Mr.  O^Connell's 
violence.  It  was  not  toraiig  J^om  the 
fears  of  ministers,  as  many  contend ; 
but  fear  toas  pretended,  in  order  to 
make  it  seem  advisable.  And  hence 
there  was  but  a  make  believe  opposition 
to  what  was  in  truth — but  a  make  be- 
lieve agitation.  And  while  the  cla« 
mour  which  was  raised  in  this  country 
constituted,  in  reality,  the  chief  diffi* 
cqUv  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  entertaining  the  Ro« 
man  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  its  existence 
was  aptly  made  available  for  recon- 
ciling to  that  obnoxious  measure  a 
vast  number  of  the  people  of  England, 
as  the  only  alternative  for  civil  war. 

And  why  do  we  now  allude  to  these 
things  ?  Because  it  is  now  contended 
that  a  new  Catholic  question  has  made 
its  appearance,  in  the  cry  for  a  repeal 
of  the  union  ;  and  that  as  all  the  evils 
which  have  proceeded  from  the  former 
have  arisen  from  concession  extorted  by 
fear,  ample  care  should  now  be  taken 
to  anticipate  such  a  result,  by  making 
concession  appear  to  be  an  act  of  grace 
or  of  justice  in  all  cases  where  it  may 
be  deemed  expedient. 

And  what  is  the  first  move  in  the 
game  of  modem  expediency?    The 
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^adual  eztiBCtioii  of  the  Chnrcb»  as 
a  badge  of  tjranny  and  conquest. 
.Firstf  that  eye-sore  is  to  be  removed. 
And  then  will  folio w,  in  natural  suc- 
ces'sion,  the  establishment,  in  pleni- 
tude of  authority,  of  the  religion  most 
agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
Such  is  the  sop  by  which  the  Cerberus 
of  repeal  is  to  be  satisfied  I  Now,  if 
such  be  the  cource  resolved  on,  we 
can  assure  our  sagacious  rulers,  that 
they  are  but  providing  a  half-way 
iiouse  and  luncheon  for  the  repealers, 
where  they  may  rest  and  refresh  them* 
selves  on  their  way,  until  the  time  is 
favourable  for  a  further  onset.  By 
such  political  poltroonery  the  feint 
will  be  converted  into  a  real  attack ; 
and  that  which  was  undertaken  with 
very  little  hope  of  any  practical  result 
beyond  the  collection  of  the  0*Connell 
tribute,  may,  from  unwise  indulgence 
and  apparent  fears,  gather  a  strength 
and  an  energy  that  could  not  be  re- 
sisted. 

It  is  curious  that  much  of  the  power 
of  0*ConneU  in  Ireland,  is  owing  to 
his  supposed  power  in  Eneland,  and  all 
his  power  in  England  arises  from  his 
supposed  power  in  Ireland.  Here  he 
is  the  cabinet-compelling  demagogue, 
who  can  extort  his  own  measures  from 
the  English  minister,  by  pointing  with 
an  air  of  triumph  and  defiance  to  his 
seven  millions  of  repealers.  There 
he  is  the  master  of  the  masses,  by 
whose  continued  turbulence  the  whole 
realm  is  weakened  and  disordered. 
Let  England  but  shew  herself  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  the  trade  of  the  in- 
cendiary, and  to  say,  with  a  voice  of 
authority,  the  country  shall  no  longer 
be  convulsed  by  a  causeless  and  wicked 
agitation,  and  his  '*  occupation"  will  be 
'*gone."  The  wand  of  the  political 
enchanter  will  be  broken  ;  and  thou* 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  are 
this  moment  coerced  by  his  ruffian 
and  Jacobinical  partizanstojoin  in  the 
cry  for  repeal,  will  be  but  too  happy 
to  abandon  a  system  not  more  incom- 
patible with  individual  comfort  and 
prosperity,  than  with  social  order. 

The  concessions,  therefore,  to  tur- 
bulence which  are  mediated,  can  pro- 
duce but  one  effect,  that  of  whetting 
the  appetite  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  made,  and  discountenancing  the 
loyal  men  by  whom  the  treasonable 
xnacbinatiofis  of  the  repealers  would 
be  resisted.    Let  the  church  be  de* 


stroyed,  and  the  reljgion  of  Rome 
established  in  its  supremacy,  and  the 
necessary  consequence  must  be,  from 
the  combined  action  of  the  religious 
principle  and  the  national  feeling,  the 
return  of  a  vast  majority,  say  eighty* 
or  even  ninety,  pledged  repealera 
to  the  imperial  parliament.  How 
would  Mr.  Macauley,  who  has  taken  ao 
sublime  an  attitude,  and  talked  so  mag- 
niloquentiy,  deal  with  these?  Grant- 
ing that  he  was  both  willing  and  able 
to  gag  them  upon  the  subject  of  r<^ 
peal  in  the  house,  by  what  coercion 
act  would  he  prevent  the  combinations, 
by  which,  under  their  able  and  skilful 
leaders,  they  would  be  enabled  so  to 
embarass  an  v  minister,  as  that  he  musty 
sooner  or  later,  consent  to  govern 
Ireland  upon  their  terms,  if  he  would 
govern  it  at  all  ?  Seeing  the  opposi- 
tion that  at  present  prevails  between 
the  landed  and  mercantile  interests* 
and  that  parliament  is,  in  fact,  as  a 
house  divided  against  itself,  can  any 
one  venture  to  foretell  what  the  effect 
must  be,  of  a  bodv  of  representatives  so 
numerous  as  this  country  would  then 
send,  united  as  one  man  upon  one 
subject,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  emergency,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  which  could  aid  them  in 
their  struggle  for  the  exaltation  of 
Ireland  ?  Mr.  Macauley,  in  his  great 
boldness,  may  not  fear  such  a  consum- 
mation as  this ;  but  we  say  to  him,  as 
Demosthenes  sud  to  the  hireling  orators 
who  boasted  that  they  did  not  fear 
Phillip^  it  only  on  that  account  the 
more  concerns  us  to  fear  it. 

The  folly  of  the  repeal  agitation  is 
so  manifest  that  it  must  die  a  natural 
death.  No  sane  man  can  long  con- 
tinue to  give  it  entertainment.  Alas  1 
if  the  folly  of  a  political  project  might 
serve  as  its  antidote,  England  might 
bid  defiance  to  the  leveller  and  incen- 
diary, and  long  rejoice  in  her  time- 
honoured  constitution.  But  we  have 
seen  too  much  of  it  resulting  in  mis- 
chief and  wickedness,  not  to  fear  the 
very  worst,  when  it  is  met,  not  by 
indignant  denouncement,  but  by  a 
spirit  of  base  subserviency,  which  is 
onlv  stern  in  refusing  to  do  what  is 
right,  while  it  is  mean  and  truckling 
in  adopting  what  seems  to  be  expe* 
dient. 

The  men  who  entertain  sncb  no* 
tions,  and  act  imon  such  a  principle* 
are  inca^le  of  nnderstandin^  th^ 
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spirit  aad   tbe  determiDatioa  which 
ani  males  the  Irish  repealers.     They 
know  not  the  intensity  of  tbe  enthu- 
siasm hj  which  they  are  actuated^  or 
bow  the  Tiaions  in  which  they  indulge 
are  calenlated  to  inflame  the  imagina- 
tioa.    Rca9on»  reflection,  the  fitness  of 
tbingSy   a  sense   of  their    own   inte- 
rest* the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
iBlegriiy    of    the    empiilB  —  let    the 
reader  look  to  the  conduct,  and  exa- 
mine the  speeches  of  the  really  emi- 
nent men   by  whom  the   Union  was 
resbted,  if  he  would  learn  how  little 
effect  sach  considerations  have,  when 
once  tbe  passions  have  been  excited 
in  the  pursuit  or   the  deprecation  of 
any  object.      They  are  as  the  dew 
drops    which    are    shaken   from  the 
)t<m's  mane,  or  rather  as  the  woollen 
thread  by  which  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  muzzle  him,  when  his  prey 
was  in  sigfaty  and  he  was  impelled  to 
the  pursuit    by  a  ravening    hunger. 
Who  were  the    demagogues  of  that 
day?      Grattan,     Curran,    Plnnkett, 
Ball,    Magee,    Saurin,    Joy,    Bushe, 
Burrowes,  Jebb,  and  a  host  of  others, 
sraroely  less  remarkable  for  learning 
or  ability,  but  in  whom  the  national 


impulse  so  predominated,  that  every 
consideration  was  given  to  the  winds, 
which  could  countenance  what  they 
called  the  violation  of  their  country's 
independence.*  And  in  them  there 
was  no  religious  principle,  no  burning 
hatred  of  heretical  England,  which 
might  prompt  a  desire  for  separation. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  case  with 
the  myriads  who  now  raise  the  repeal 
cry,  guided  by  leaders  who  have  ino* 
culated  them  with  their  own  madness, 
in  whom  the  national  and  the  reli- 
gious principles  both  combine,  to 
whom  imperial  interests  are  as  no- 
thing, while  Irish  interests  are  every 
thing,  and  a  vast  majority  of  whom 
regard  the  final  separation  of  the 
countries  not  as  a  contingency  to  be 
deprecated,  but  as  an  event  to  be 
hailed  as  the  consummation  of  Irish 
freedom  ?  Talk,  indeed,  of  charming 
down  such  a  passion  in  such  a  people, 
by  the  influence  of  reason !  The  fol- 
lowing we  extract  from  a  prize  essay 
on  repeal,  written  by  a  Rev.  J.  God- 
kin,  who  is,  we  believe,  an  indepen- 
dent minister ;  and  when  such  are 
his  sentiments,  what  mav  not  be  ex- 
pected from  his  Rombh   associates. 


*  ^In  the  debate  of  the  5th  of  February,  1800,  when  Lord  Castlereagh  pro- 
posed the  measure,  every  member  who  spoke  against  it  avowed  himself  actuated 
Dy  hb  wbh  to  maintain  tne  connection. 

'*9fr.  Widler  said — the  Union  will  weaken,  if  not  dissolve  the  connection. 

**  Colonel  Barrv. — It  will  dissolve  the  connection. 

''Lord  Bf  azwefl. — It  will  be  ruinous  to  both  countries. 

*'  Mr.  Sannderson. — It  will  endanffer,  perhaps  dissolve  the  connection. 

"  Mr.  Saurin. — It  will  endanger  tne  present  happy  constitution  and  connection 
with  Great  Britain. 

**  Lord  Matthew. — The  Union  will  tend  more  to  weaken  than  fortify  the  con* 


**  Lord  Cole. — The  strongest  abhorrence  of  the  Union  is  compatible  with  the 
unshaken  attachment  to  the  connection. 

Mr.  John  Claudius  Beresford. — It  will  undermine  the  welfare,  and  subvert  the 
of  Ireland,  and  endanger  the  connection. 

**  The  Ri^ht  Honourable  W.  B.  Ponsonby. — I  oppose  the  Union  from  an  anxious 
desire  to  maintain  the  connection. 

**  Tbe  Right  Honourable  George  Ogle. — A  rejection  oF  the  Union  is  the  only 
mode  by  which  the  connection  can  be  preserved. 

**  Mr.  R.  French. — The  preservation  of  the  Irbh  parliament  will  encourage  and 
maintain  the  connection. 

'*  Mr.  Gorges. — The  happy  communion  with  Great  Britain  is  best  maintained 
by  the  constitution  of  1782. 

*'  Mr.  Georp:e  Ponsonby. — The  parliament  which  so  recently  protected  the  Irish 
erown  is  the  nrm  and  saving  bond  of  British  connection. 

**  Colonel  Vereker. — ^The  Union  will  effect  the  downfall  of  Ireland,  the  annihila* 
tloa  of  her  independence,  and  the  separation  from  Britbh  connection. 

"  Mr.  Lee  was  opposed  to  the  Union,  because  the  people  delighted  in  Britbh  coc« 


**  Mr,  Bnshe. — Union  b  alienation  from  Britbh  connection. 
''Mr.  Peter  Bnrrowes. — Thb  Union  not  only  menaces  the  connection,  bnt  the 
cnftitBttoa  itself/' 
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/  -  '  -  • 

^hoM  hatred  of  heresv  oommiiig1«t 
with  their  pastiottate  loTe  of  their 
native  land  ? 

"  If  this  objection  were  admitted  to 
be  unanswerable,  it  would  supersede  all 
others.  Wherefore  should  we  adduce 
our  strong  arguments  to  show  the  bene- 
fit of  the  measure  to  both  countries,  if 
England  will  not  listen  to  them,  but 
routs  them  all  with  the  v/finui  ratio  of 
tyrants,  the  decisire  logic  of  the  bayo- 
net? While  we  are  mustering  argu- 
ments, she  is  mustering  soldiers.  We 
appeal  to  the  law  of  justice,  she  to  the 
law  of  conquest.  We  point  to  our  cap- 
tured rights,  *' which  enrich  not  her, 
and  make  us  poor,  indeed;"  but  she, 
the  boasted  champion  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  the  model  of  constitutional 
government,  lays  her  hand  upon  her 
sword,  and,  reddening  with  indignation, 
exclaims — *  Bjf  this  sword  I  won  them, 
and  with  thu  sword  I  will  defend 
them.' 

"  She  speaks  thus,  conscious  of  her 
overwhelmmg  advantages.  She  knows 
that  Ireland  is  at  her  feet  in  bonds! 
She  has  her  police,  her  standing  armies, 
and  her  armed  steamers,  panting  for 
active  service :  her  innumerable  publie 
functionaries,  and  bigoted  partisans, 
with  all  power  in  her  hand,  among  us 
and  about  us.  Hence  her  bravery,  her 
mingled  threats  and  ridicule.  Exulting 
in  her  giant's  strength,  she  seems  deter- 
mined '  to  use  it  like  a  giant.* 

*'  A  calm  thinker  and  close  observer 
has  said,  that  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ment with  Britain  is  the  argumentum  ad 
ventrem;  and,  accordingly,  the  North 
British  Review  has  said  that  her  fo- 
reign secretary  turned  informer  to  the 
petty  tyrant  of  Naples,  and  consented 
to  open  letters,  ahd  forge  seals,  in  order 
to  gain  a  few  thousands  a-year  by  a 
favourable  tariff.  She  seems  to  think 
that  the  argumefUum  ad  aervum  is  the 
one  for  Ireland.  It  is  siud  that  an  in- 
surgent army  of  slaves,  though  they 
would  face  the  sword  and  the  cannon, 
will  disband  and  flv,  if  their  former 
drivers  only  shake  their  whins  at  them. 
England  seems  to  think  Irishmen  made 
of  such  metal  I  Therefore,  she  shakes 
ker  gory  whip  in  their  faces !  She  says, 
in  effect,  what  you  demand  is  right ;  I 
oanaot  deny  that  it  is  constitutional : 
Jret,  I  am  (determined  to  slaughter  you 
m  hundreds  of  thousands  rather  than 
doit! 

*'  Yet,  this  is  a  species  of  argument 
{hat  tnay  be  carried  too  far.  The  wrath 
of  an  insulted  nation  is  terrific !  What 
is  discipline  against  the  rush  of  the 
atalanolie,  or  tne  burning  flood  of  the 
Tolcano?    To  meet  a  somt  and  a  rea« 


toning  pMpla— so  itrohg  In  nnmb«r/, 
and  so  stttng  with  wrong-standing  on 
the  constitution,  and  respectfully  d#- 
manding  rights,  without  whteh  allegimnce 
ia  glaveiy,  and  taxation  tyroiuiy^-to  meet 
such  a  people  with  nothing  more  ri^ 
tional  or  Christian  than  the  point  of 
the  sword,  or  the  mouth  of  the  cannon, 
is  to  teach  them  a  most  dangerous  les« 
son — to  set  them  a  bad,  and,  it  may  be» 
a  fatal  example.  This  is  what  makes 
them  calculate  the  chances  of  an  Euro- 
pean war.  This  wakes  up  dark  and 
terrible  passions,  whioh,  hovering  Uk* 
birds  of  prey,  snuff  the  battle-field  ia 
the  distance.  It  makes  them  listen  at* 
tentively  and  patiently,  while  the  nnseea 
hand  of  Providence  turns  over  th* 
rustling  leaves  of  destiny,  till  it  opena 
a  chapter  in  British  history,  written  in 
blood  I  It  is  a  fearful  object  on  which, 
wantonly  and  mockingly,  to  turn  the 
hopes  of  a  hungry  nation ! 

'*  It  is  easy  for  men,  gloating  in  ear* 
nal  ease,  *  pride  and  fumess  of  bread,* 
confident  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
wealth,  and  the /yresfi^e  of  their  power, 
to  ridicule  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish 
people  as  mere  puling  sentinuntality-m^ 
as  if  there  could  oe  no  stem  purpose  or 
fierce  energy^no  real  heroic  manhood, 
nourished  ny  national  enthusiasm — or 
as  if  the  good  humour  of  the  Irish  eha* 
racter,  playing  incongruously  on  the 
very  face  of  agony — Tike  the  setting 
sun  smiling  on  a  thunder«clond^argnea 
nothing  but  a  despairing  imbecility,  thai 
might  be  for  ever  safely  scorned.  Ood 
grant  that  this  mistake  may  be  cleared 
up,  ere  nny  further  measures  be  takoi 
to  make  that  tbunder-elond  *  explode.'  " 

We  have  before  as  a  number  of  pub- 
lications which  would  well  repay  thtf 
stndv  of  the  statesman  ;  not^  indeed, 
by  the  wisdom  whioh  they  contain,  buf 
by  the  views  which  they  disclose  and 
the  spirit  which  they  reveal,  a  fall 
knowledge  of  which  ia  necessary  to 
enable  any  minister  to  deal  wisely  with 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland.  Ha 
will  there  see  that  every  concession 
which  has  been  made^  or  which  ia 
meditated,  is  only  rained  as  condncing 
more  certainly  to  the  success  of  the' 
strujrgle  for  repeal.  Is  the  church  ta 
be  destroyed?  A  malignant  passion 
is  gratified,  and  a  serious  obstacle  is 
removed.  Does  the  Romish  become 
the  established  religion?  A  eonse« 
crating  influenee  is  imparted  to  ^e 
contest.  The  cause  of  repeal,  ia  r»c: 
garded  as  the  danse  of  Ood ;  and  what- 
eter  of  impediment  might  be  presented 
to  that  measure  in  the 
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Ch^BMi,  AS  td  prtwtit  eonttfluted,  wfll 
be  ooiiterted  Into  a  steppine-Bfood  for 
its  furtherance  bj  A  priesthood  who 
sre  in  word  and  act  pledged  repealers. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  mind 
bj  which  the  countrj  would  be 
goTsned  if  we  now  had  a  separate 
pArfiament,  take  the  following  cool 
aaoovoeeiaeiity  whioh  we  extract  froni 
the  prise  eesaj  of  Mr.  Bfichael  Joseph 
Barrj,  of  the  principles  npon  which 
the  new  order  of  things  should  be 
arranged : — 

**  The  principlee  npon  which  a  oonsti- 
tvtioa  ebeuld  be  framed,  I  hold  to  be 
qaitt  umplev  and  redvcible  to  these  two 
propositioae  z^^ 

^  Fint-— that  it  should  give  her  com- 
pfete  eoatrol  over  her  own  affairs. 

**  8eeond«-4hat  it  should  give  perfeet 
seeoritj  for  the  continuance  of  that 
eootroL 

**  1  know  of  no  constitution  that  can 
fuUil  these  two  objects,  save  one  which 
shall  render  her  independent,  in  every 
respect,  of  every  other  nation  in  the 
world*  I  brieve  any  thing  short  of  this 
ought  not  to  satisfy,  and  I  trust  will 
act  satisfy  the  Irish  people.  There  is 
Bothisg  oontrary  to  the  just  rights  of 
fiogland  in  such  a  constitution  as  I  now 
"^SS**^  England  neither  has,  nor 
oaght  to  have,  any  authority  over  this 
eountry,  save  what,  through  the  instru- 
meatanty  of  the  imperial  parliament, 
the  enjoys  under  the  act  of  union.  From 
the  year  1783  to  the  passing  of  that  act, 
the  right  of  Ireland  to  be  governed  only 
by  the  R.ing,  Lords,  and  Commons  of 
Ireland,  was  strongly  recognised  by  the 
British  legislature. 

*'  It  is  quite  true  that  she  was,  and 
ceatittuce  to  be  bound  to  obey  the  Bri- 
ti»h  ««iiarrA-*that  the  king  of  England 
de  fmeio,  ia  dejure  kin^  of  Ireland ;  but 
tbit  u  a  mere  limitation  of  succession. 
The  Jaw  defined  who  should  be  king  of 
Ireland,  but  the  obedience  of  the  Irish 
people  wsis  due  to  him  as  king  of  Ire- 
had,  not  as  king  of  England.    In  the 
h/ter  capacity  he  was,  by  the  renuncia- 
turn  act  of  1783,  left  without  authority 
or  control  of  any  sort,  within  the  king- 
Aaa  of  Ireland. 

'  **Had  this  principle,  established  in 

tiMsry,  been  carried  out  in  practice  sub- 

tc^seatly   to   1783,  there  would  have 

^ifin  no   union;    Ireland    would  have 

Hfiorished — England  would  have  gained 

br  her  prosperity;  the  two  countries 

vioald  have  remained  in  amity  with  each 

otJief,  and  the  enapire  would  be  strong 

aodliarmonlonj,  instead  of  being,  as  rt 

aor  if,  disoonUuit  and  weak. 

**If  tUM  prittcipie  ho  once  more  Mta*' 


b1ish«d,  an^  praciieaHy  ehfbreed,  the 
two  nations  trill  yet  grow  into  a  com« 
pact  and  prosperous  empire;  If  not, 
manv  years  will  not  elapse  without  a 
total  separation.  Politicians  may  theo* 
rise  (as  they  please,  ministers  may  get 
legislation  to  suit  their  fancy,  but  Ire- 
land will  not  remain  a  province.*' 

Now  let  such  an  arrangement  takci 
]>lace  (and  to  some  such  consumma* 
tion  the  repeal  agitation  inevitably 
tends),  and  how  many  years  purchase 
would  the  old  lady  in  Threadneedle- 
street  give  for  the  continuance  of  the 
oonnection  between  England  and  Ire* 
land?  How  lightly  such  connection 
is  regarded  is  already  made  manifest 
in  the  langu^e  of  the  more  unguarded 
repealers.  Thus  writes  Mr.  O'Neil 
l)aunt,  in  a  book  entitled  *'  Ireland 
and  her  Agitators,"  which  has  just 
appeared :— . 

"Separation  has  no  terrors  for  an 
Irishman  who  looks  around  and  sees 
seventeen  European  states  all  infwioe 
to  Ireland  in  siae,  population,  position, 
and  general  resources,  yet  able  to  main* 
tain  their  own  independent  existence. 
Is  not  Ireland  as  well  qualified  for  sepa- 
rate existence  as  Hanover?  Ireland 
with  her  population  of  eight  millions  and 
a  half,  as  Hanover  with  her  population 
of  one  mllUon  and  a  half?" 

The  truth  is,  the  question  Is  made 
more  one  of  feeling  than  of  reason. 
It  is  not  an  address  to  national  inte« 
rests,  but  an  appeal  to  national  pride. 
And  there  is  not  a  single  motive  which 
prompts  the  cry  for  repeal,  which,  re- 
peal being  conceded,  might  not  be 
urged  with  ten-fold  force  in  favour  of 
separation-~a  word  which  Mr.  O'Neil 
Daunt  truly  says«  has  no  terrors,  if  it 
have  not  many  attractions,  for  the 
ardent  lovers  of  old  Ireland. 

In  reply  to  the  statement  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
unhappy  dissensions  in  this  country, 
if  the  honour  or  interest  of  England 
required  it^  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  would,  with  the 
people  of  England,  cordially  and  sea* 
lonsly  support  the  sovereign  in  the 
maintenance  of  her  throne,  what  say* 
Mr.  O'Neil  Daunt? 

"No.  If  England'  were  menaced 
with  destruction  on  to-ftiorrow,  I  shotlld 
regard  her  peril  as  the  just  judgment  of 
God  upon  her,  for  the  crimes  she  hav 
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comniitted  ttalntt  Ireland.  I  alurald, 
myself,  not  reel  in  haste  to  rush  to  ber 
defence.  There  may  be  others  animated 
with  similar  sentiments.  In  the  hour  of 
her  strength  she  has  crushed  us — de- 
bpoiled  us  of  our  parliament:  in  the 
hour  of  her  danger  we  should  quietly 
allow  her  to  fight  out  her  battles  without 
our  assistance.  '  The  honour  and  inte- 
rests of  the  empire,  forsooth.'  What 
concern  have  we,  as  matters  stand  at 
present,  in  sustaining  a  power  which  is 
only  used  to  keep  us  down  ?  .  .  .  • 
An  intelligent  peasant  lately  said  to  me, 
with  true  Celtic  emphasis,  *  I  don't  care, 
sir,  who  it  is  that  England  fights  against ; 
if  it  was  the  Turks  themselves,  I  wish 
they'd  beat  her  V  " 

Such  is  the  spirit  with  which  the 
ministers  have  to  deal  I  The  author 
of  **  Ireland  and  her  Rulers*  Past  and 
Present,"  recommendB  that  he  should 
adopt  the  coaxing  system*  and  endea- 
vour to  oharm  the  repeal  mania  down 
by  such  soothing  syrup  and  sugar 
pmrns  as  the  surrender  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  the  large  and  liberal 
endowment  of  the  Romish  clergy. 
O'Neil  Daunt  but  expresses  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  his  brother  repeal- 
ers* when  he  laughs  to  scorn  this  poor 
attempt  to  divert  them  from  the  pursuit 
of  their  darling  object*  as  '*  a  weak 
invention  of  the  enemy ;"  and  the  man 
must  be  infatuated,  who  does  not  see 
that  all  that  may  be  panted  will  be 
only  valued  as  facilitatmg  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  ulterior  measures* 
which  possess  for  the  ardent  and  ima- 
ginative Irish  people  resistless  attrac- 
tions in  their  visionary  grandeur.  The 
following  is  the  reception  which  the 
writer  last  mentioned  gives  to  the  new 
conciliatory  measures  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  characterised  as  his  last  "mes- 
sage of  peace"  to  Ireland ! 

'*  The  repeal  agitation  has  bid  defi- 
ance to  coercive  measures,  prosecutions, 
imprisonments.  The  next  step  to  un- 
dermine our  strength  will  come  in  the 
shape  of  concession  and  conciliation. 
Peel  tries  now  to  put  a  golden  hook  in 
the  nose  of  the  Irish  Catholic  church,  by 
the  endowment  of  Maynooth.  As  May- 
nooth  will  pocket  the  grant,  I  trust 
Maynooth  will  have  the  grace  to  laugh 
at  the  donor.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  grant  has  been  most  frankly  and 
graciously  made :  there  is  as  little  doubt 
that  bad  it  been  otherwise — ^had  it  pro- 
fessed in  any  way  to  invade  the  perfect 
fl^eedom  of  Catholic  instruction*  it  would 


have  too  palpably  defeated  its  own  ob« 
jeet.  That  object  is  to  buy  off  the 
clersT  from  repeal. 

"There  is  much  speculation,  t^>o,  on 
another  event — ^the  promised  visit  of  her 
Majesty  to  Irelaua.  Hopes  are  ex- 
pressed that  the  smiles  of  royalty  may 
thaw  the  rigour  of  our  Irish  patriotism. 
The  Queen  likes  travelling;  she  has 
visited  Scotland,  France,  and  Belgium. 
It  is  natural  she  should  wish  to  amuse 
herself  with  a  few  weeks'  tour  through 
Ireland.  Let  her  come,  and  welcome  1 
Peel  will  try  to  turn  her  visit  to  an  anti- 
national  account.  But  those  speculators 
will  find  themselves  mistaken,  who  ima- 

fine  that  the  Irish  people  are  such  chiU 
ren  as  to  be  amusea  with  idle  pageantr  j, 
or  that  the  glittering  paraphernalia  of 
royalty  can  divert  them  for  a  single 
moment  from  the  stern  pursuit  of  their 
own  independence.  The  motto  I  have 
chosen  for  this  book  is  the  echo  of  their 
settled  purposes — 

"  •  We  know  our  duty  to  our  sove- 
reign, and  are  loyal ;  we  also  know  our 
duty  to  ourselves,  and  are  resolved  to  be 
free.' 

"  We  are  not  going  to  forget  our 
duty  to  ourselves.  I  trust,  should 
crowds  greet  the  advent  of  our  amiable 
young  monarch,  that  the  air  may  ring' 
again  with  lusty  shouts  for  ths  bbpbal  ! 
She  will  learn  to  respect  a  people  who 
respect  themselves. 

**  There  is,  in  our  present  position, 
ever^  thing  to  encourage — every  thing 
to  stimulate  to  augmented  energy." 

Of  the  mischief  which  has  been 
done  by  the  premier's  declaration  that 
the  repeal  confederacy  could  not  be 
put  down  by  force*  the  following  is 
one  out  of  one  hundred  proofs  which 
may  be  already  collected  from  the 
speeches  and  the  writings  of  the  more 
impassioned  repealers  :— 

"  He  is  rieht.  Our  confederacjr  can« 
not  be  put  down  by  force,  because  it  has 
truth  for  its  basis,  public  utility  for  its 
object,  and  no  other  means  for  achiev- 
ing  its  end  than  those  which  the  law  and 
constitution  furnish. 

"  What  a  stimulant  topersevere  is 
the  premier's  admission !  What  a  heart- 
cheering  tribute  not  onlv  to  our  strength, 
but  to  our  morality  and  virtue ! 

"  Fellow-countrymen !  let  Peel's  tri- 
bute to  our  strength  and  virtue  nerve 
us  with  fresh  vigour  in  the  pursuit  of 
our  national  independence.  Work  on- 
ward still,  steaduy,  unflinchingly.  If 
the  sectarian  bigot  should  vituperate 
you,  answer  his  calumnies  by  working 
cnward.     If  the  place-hunting   Whig 
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sDeen  at  joor  hooest  Uboars,  answer 
Us  tmCs  br  working  onward.  If  the 
aatMiatiooai  Tory  denonnoes  your  de. 
Totion  to  joar  country,  meet  his  enmity 
bj  still  vorking  onward.  If  your  oppo- 
KflU,  vbeUier  corrupt,  ferocious,  ^  or 
faaatkal,  seek  to  deaden  your  ener^es, 
h<  representing  success  as  impossible, 
aad  repeal  as  too  mighty  for  accom« 
pfebiKBt,  answer  them  by  triumphantly 
tpting  tile  premier's    avowal,    '  The 

ItlSK  OONFEDOUCY    CAHNOT    Bfi   PUT 

Mws  n  roBCB.* 

*'Go(«,|ieopleof  Ireland,  in  the  noble 
ana  in  whidi  yon  hare  already  made 
so  maeh  progress.  Let  ministers  con- 
ciliite  or  eoerce— let  sovereigns  come 
orgo^joQ,  yon  hare  chalked  out  a  path 
furTotrsclres,  in  which  it  were  infamy 
to  filter  for  one  instant.  Your  regards 
are  steadfly  fixed  on  the  one,  grand, 
nltinute  object  of  your  hopes  and  your 
labovs.  Keep  that  object  incessantly 
before  yon.  wmw  your  sovereign  that 
TOTT  hearts  are  wrapped  up  in  its  suc- 
c«s-4be  hearts  of  eight  millions  of  her 
lojil  subjects.  Show  her  that  you  will 
not  compliment  away  the  pursuit  of 
yoor  national  rights — ^no,  not  for  an 
bo«r:  let  the  manifestation  be  made 
witi  perfect  respect,  but  with  manly 
lad  inflexible  steadiness.  Show  the 
udofls  of  the  earth,  that  if  the  unfair 
t^ria;  oergy  of  national  virtue  entitles 
Ton  to  national  independence,  you  pes* 
^s  aad  assert  that  claim  at  the  mo- 
n!«t  when  the  servile,  the  sycophant, 
tbp  place-hunter,  and  the  fool,  would 
sbriok  from  its  avowal. 

**Go  on,  people  of  Ireland.  Work 
bard  as  you  have  heretofore  worked. 
Faiat  not,  weary  not,  pause  not  on  the 
vaj,  ontil—trinmphant  alike  over  open 
k«tiiitj,  and  the  more  perilous,  because 
iDMfioQs,  enmity  that  masks  itself  in 
»3ca  aad  favours — ^you  shall  plant  the 
green  banner  of  oar  country,  never 
*;aia  to  be  lowered,  on  the  ramparts 
of  the  lusH  ConsTiTUTXON !" 

Separation  may  be  designed — there 

ve  those  who  believe  that  it  is  de* 

%B«i  by  ministers— -and  upon  such  a 

iBppootioQ    their    whole    course    of 

po&y  ia  reasonable   and   consistent. 

Bot  to  hope  to  govern  Ireland  well 

ud  wisely,  and  maintain  ita  conneo* 

tiuo  with  ^e  Britiah  crown»  by  pan- 

^ttg  to  the  democratic  passions  of 

its  agitators,  and  doing  all  that  a  state 

on  do,  to  give  permanency  and  uni- 

Tcrsalhv  to  a  system  of  dsrkness  and 

laperatitioiiy  amomts  to  a  delusion  so 

•xtncrdiasry*  tluit  it  vguld  sorpsM 

b«b^if  out  did  ootkDQW  that  taeca 


are  those,  and  of  high  name  and  sta* 
tlon  too,  by  whom  it  is  entertained  I 
But  if  the  (so  called)  conciliatory 
policy  is  not  to  be  adopted,  what  is  to 
be  done?  Shall  we  call  for  martial 
law,  or  coercion  acts,  to  supersede  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  justice  ? 

We  know  not  how  far  the  injudicious 
tampering  with  a  national  disease  may 
now  necessitate  the  employment  of 
remedies  which  were  not  at  first  re- 
quired ;  but  we  do  know  that  much 
of  the  embarrassment  and  difficulty 
which  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  re- 
flecting politicians  upon  the  subject, 
take  toeir  rise  from  an  '  ignorance  of 
the  real  condition  of  Ireland. 

The  author  of  '<  Ireland  and  her 
Rulers,  Past  and  Present,"  makes  a 
parade  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  exhibit 
the  disproportion  between  the  numbers 
of  those  who  profess  the  Romish  reli- 
gion, as  compared  with   Church   of 
England  Protestants,  and  the  great 
inequality  between  their  respective  ec- 
clesiastical  endowments.     There  are 
seven  millions^  he  tells  us,  without  a 
state  provision  for  their  church,  while 
for  one  million  a  more  than  ample 
provision  has  been  made.     And  this 
ne  represents  as  a  crying  evil.     In 
proof  that  it  is  so  felt,  he  produces  a 
report  drawn  up  by  Mr.   O'Connell 
for  the  Repeal  Association,  and  pre- 
sented to  that  body  in  the  year  1840, 
in  which  the  demagogue  dwells  upon 
**  the   monster    grievance  '*    of   this 
richly  endowed  church  of  the  mino- 
rity, conveniently  forgetting  that  he 
swore,  in  1825,  that  it  was  no  griev- 
ance  at   all,    and   that  he  and  his 
brethren  would  be  perfectly  reconciled 
to  it,  if  parliament  only  passed  the 
measure  of  emancipation  1     A  wise 
man  would  only  infer  Arom  this,  that 
Mr.  0*Connell  practically  felt  that  the 
Established  Church  was  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  a  repeal  of  the  union. 

But  we  readily  grant,  that  if  the 
religion  of  the  majority,  whatever  it  be, 
is  entitled  to  establishment ;  and  if 
the  question  is  to  be  only  one  of  num- 
bers, and  not  to  be  affbcted  by  the 
trAth  or  the  falsehood,  the  loyuty  or 
the  disaffection,  of  the  prevalent  creed, 
and  its  professors,  then  the  matter  is 
decided.  The  votaries  of  the  Romish 
church  largely  outnumber  those  of 
any  other  Christian  denomination  in 
thu  oou&trja  and  if  tluit  be  suffieient 
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tQ  determtfM  tbeilp  olalm»  theipi  ahould. 
^Q  Ihe  established  religion. 
•  We  eannoty  however*  go  lo  far  with 
•ur  nuthor*  as  to  be  perfectly  indiffe* 
rent  m  to  what  is  established*  provided 
it  be  the  charch  of  the  majority. 
Upon  the  Continent  such  a  principle; 
may  have  prevailed*  because  in  the 
general  dilapidation  of  establishments^, 
l^nd  prevalence  of  infidelity,  such  a 
mode  might  be  the  readiest  for  pro- 
viding for  the  religious  wants  of  the 
people.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  it  is  th0  bestt  or  that  the  Continen- 
tal usage  in  that  particular  is  gpreatly 
superior  to  that  which  has  obtained 
amongst  ourselves.  The  fox  who  lost, 
his  tail  acted  but  with  characteristic 
Qunningf  when  he  endeavoured  to  re-^ 
present  his  defect  as  an  improvement ; 
and  we  should  act  with  less  than  the 
sagacity  of  his  brother  foxes*  if  we 
adopted*  implicitly*  all  that  is  said  by 
our  liberals*  whose  principle  is  indiflfe- 
rentism  to  every  creed*  respecting  the 
great  advantage  of  forsaking  our  own* 
and  adopting  the  system  of  our  neigh- 
bours. We  are  yet  to  learn*  that  in 
manners  or  in  morals  the  people  of 
the  Continent  are  superior  to  our- 
selves. We  are  yet  to  learn*  that  in* 
fidelity  is  less  prevalent  amongst  them* 
or  that  a  higher  class  of  minds  are 
attracted  to  the  service  of  the  charch* 
than  are  to  be  found  amongst  our  own 
clergy.  Thus  it  is  that  the  efficacy 
of  a  religious  system  may  best  be 
tested;  and  unless  solid  advantages 
can  thus  be  shown  to  be  the  direct 
result  of  the  change  which  is  recom-. 
mended*  it  will  argue  no  gpreat  wisdom* 
either  divine  or  human*  to  take  the 
theory  of  a  latitudinarian  as  a  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  disregarding.  Chris- 
tian principle  and  experience. 

The  eharaeteTp  therefore  of  a  reli^ 
gious  system  it  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count* in  determining  whether  it  is*  or 
is  not  to  be  adopted  and  cherished  by 
the  government  of  the  country.  Eng- 
land has*  hitherto*  acted  upon  tber 
principle  of  maintaining  an  established 
charch.  This  she  has  done*  while*  at 
the  same  time*  she  has  evinced  the 
most  liberal  spirit  of  toleration  towards 
all  denominations  of  dissenters — a  spi- 
rit which,  in  some  instances,  has  passed, 
the  bounds  of  toleration,  and  givea 
pQsiltva  tnoaoragement*  in  the  way  of 
paciiniary  profitton,to  those  by  ishQi» 
Mr  .actiiilet  jttd^sD  litavgj  iuuM  bmai 


ngected.  This  may  have  been  an 
oversight*  by  which*  strictly  speaking, 
principle  has  been  violated ;  but  it  is* 
surely,  too  much  to  argue  from  it* 
that,  therefore,  all  exclusiveness  upon 
the  subject  of  establishments,  must  be 
abandoned.  It  is  as  though  an  indivi- 
dual departed*  in  some  particular, 
from  the  regimen  which  was  prescribed 
as  the  best  for  the  preservation  of  bis 
health*  and  was  told*  that*  ihire/aret 
he  need  adhere  to  no  regimen  at  all, 
and  might  allow  himself  the  most  un- 
limited  indulgence. 

And  what  is  the  character  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  Ireland*  and  what 
its  claims  for  state  endowment  ?     We 
greatly  regret  that  Sir  Robert  Inglia 
did  not  make  his  opposition    to   the 
Maynooth  grant  take  the  form  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  course  of  education' 
in  that  seminary,  by  which  ecelesiastiet 
are  qualified  for  the  office  of  moral 
instructors  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
He  fancied  that  by  so  doing*  if  the  in- 
quiry turned  out  favourably  for   the 
Romanists*  he  would  be  pledged  to  an 
admission  agunst  which  he  must  atill 
protest,  viz.,  that  their  religion  waa 
entitled  to  the  aid  and  the  encoorag^e* 
ment  for  which  the  minieters    con^ 
tended ;  whereas,  he  would  be  merely 
consenting  to  the  trial  of  a  collateral 
issue  which  had  been  superinduced 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case*  the  result 
of  which*  in  one  way*  might  greatly 
aid  him  in  defeating,  while,  in  another* 
it  need  impose  no  manner  of  obstacle 
to  his  most  strenuous  resistance  to  the 
further  progress    of   the    Maynooth 
Endowment  Bill.     Had  the  strength 
of  the  opposition  been  thrown   upon 
a  motion  for  inquiry*  we  can  eeeroelj 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  success- 
ful ;  and  inquiry  once  serloasly   &nd 
earnestly  entered  upon*  the  minister 
would*  we  are   persuaded*    oenuder 
himself    defeated.       For    we    sissert 
boldly*  that  if  popery  was  made  known 
to  the  people  of  England  in  the  faU 
ness  of  its  enormity*  as  it  is  known 
and  experienced  here*  no  man  wonld 
dare  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  a 
measure  by  which  it  is  to  be  perpetu- 
ated and  extended. 

There  are  two  errors  Into  which  the 
writer  of  **  Ireland  and  its  Rulers, 
Past  and  Present,"  falls,  and  wbteh 
are  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  hisi  mi*. 
eoneeptioea  rasgeotia^  thaelete  oT  thie 
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HunkaodtiMirreiiMdiet.     He  first 

iBpposes  tbat  the  popiah  religion  ia  a 

sjstaa  to  which  the  people  are  indis- 

loliib!/  wedded— so  that  all  efforts  for 

tbetr  oonversion  must  be  Tain ;  and 

bff  D6it  supposes  that  the  established 

diarch  sod  its  clergy  are  so  distasteful 

to  thrai,  that  their  antipathy  never  can 

beorercome.    Those  who  know  the 

etmntiy  are  well  convinced  that  neither 

snppoaitioQ  is   true.       The    Romish 

iTstoBi  ia  jielding,  everywhere,  to  the 

progros  of  %ht  and  truth ;  and  if  it 

vers  oot  lor  the  mischievous  and  roa- 

lignint  efforts  of  agitators,  the  estab« 

lUbd  clei^gy  would  be  among  the  most 

popular  of  the  gentry  of  Ireland.     If 

they  are  assailed  in  their  persons  and 

th«ir  properties,  it  is  because  their 

assailants  have  been    encouraged  by 

mdirect  oonotenance  on  the  part  of 

tbe  gdvernmeDt,  and  no  proper  steps 

hare  been  taken  to  enforce  the  ex^u- 

tion  of  the  law. 

Nor  do  we  see  any  grounds  of  hope 
for  a  change  of  system,  as  long  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  continues  m  power.  He 
is  sow  pledged^  beyond  redemption,  to 
acoorse  of  conciliation,  which  involves 
tbe  abandonment  of  all  our  Protestant 
nudtBtioos.  Are  the  people  of  Eng* 
land  prepared  for  this ?  Asa  minister. 
Sir  Robert  has  greatly  contributed  to 
tbor  material  prosperity  ;  indeed,  he 
Day  be  said  to  have  rescued  them  firom 
Ibe  jaws  ot  ruin.  But,  before  they 
can  consent  to  take  his  financial  sue- 
ens  as  a  full  indemnity  for  his  Irish 
Bteaaores,  they  mtiat  be  willing  to 
Qcfaange  their  birth-right  for  a  mess 
of  pottage. 

This  we  would  say,  even  though  his 
Bsssures  produced  tranquillity  in  Ire. 
land.  It  would  be  a  quiet  such  as  the 
*rftebed  heiorj  women  produee  in 
tbeir  children,  when,  to  prevent  their 
crief,  they  dose  them  with  opium. 
But  we  are  well  persuaded  that  stimu- 
lants to  popery«  which  was  dying  a 
oaturai  death,  administered  concur- 
re&tlj  with  prussic  acid  to  true  reli- 
gjosi  which  oever  flourished  in  more 
n?«oas  Iif«»  are  not  the  remedies 
«bicb  the  symptoms  observable  io  our 
disordered  state  indioate)  and,  while 
tbey  ^ii  to  procure  the  amendment 
desired,  wiU,  infallibly,  not  only  serve 
^  aggravate  tbe  disease,  but  to  extend 
it  to  other  parts  of -the  empire. 
•'  Honefty  is  the  beat  policy.**  This 


fiuniliar«  But  it  has  been  wisely  ob<. 
served,  that  a  man  must  have  the 
virtue  to  adopt  the  cause  of  honestvi^ 
on  its  own  account,  before  he  has  the. 
wisdom  to  perceive  that,  by  doing  so, 
he  is  best  promoting  bis  own  advan- 
tage. We  believe  that,  to  uphold  the 
church,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  righta 
and  privileges,  would  prove  the  safest 
and  the  most  politic  course  that  a  mi- 
nister could  adopt  for  the  tranquillity, 
and  the  prosperity  of  Ireland;  but 
we  are  also  well  assured  that  no  minis* 
ter  will  be  wise  enough  to  act  boldly 
and  firmly  upon  such  a  principle,  but 
one  who  values  religious  truth  for  ita 
own  sake,  and  resolves  to  uphold  it 
as  ng'A/,  even  before  he  sees  it  to  be 
expedient. 

What  does  the  latitudinarian  mit 
nister  nractically  say  to  the  Irish  peo.' 
pie,  wnen  he,  a  professing  Protestant, 
gfves  aid  and  encouragement  to  what 
he  believes  to  be  a  system  of  gross  su-. 
perstition  ?  Does  he  not  say.  Bad  as 
it  is,  it  is  good  enough  ^r  them  f  This, 
assuredly,  is  not  very  complimentary  ; 
and  he  miserably  deceives  himself  if  he 
supposes  that  they  take  it  for  more 
than  it  is  worth.  And  the  man  who 
would  give  no  encouragement  to  error 
while  he  upholds  scriptural  truth,  does 
not  he,  by  so  doing,  proclaim  empha- 
tically that  he  has  a  good  hope  of  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
the  people;  that  the  religion  which 
they  profess  is  not  good  enough  for 
them  ;  and  that  they  are  fitted  for 
better  things  ?  This  hope,  accompa-- 
nied  by  corresponding  measures,  die- 
tated  by  good  sense  and  regulated  by 
benevolence,  does  not,  surely,  imply 
liny  thing  oppressive  or  insulting  to 
those  on  whose  behalf  it  is  entertained^; 

What  interest,  we  are  asked,  have 
the  people  of  England  in  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment ?  How  would  their  condition  be 
disadvantageously  affected  if,  to-mor- 
row, it  were  transferred  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  or  altogether  swept  away  ? 
We  answer,  tbe  extinction  of  the  Proi 
testant  interest  in  Ireland  would  swell 
immeasurably  the  repeal  faction,  until 
either  the  act  of  union  must  be  re- 
scinded, or  the  antagonist  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  strongest  coercive  mea- 
sures,  which  might  eventuate  in  civil 
war.  To  feed  the  young  giant  with 
wine  and  strong  meat  is  not  the  way  tp 
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pend  upon  It,  that  such  an  at- 
tempt will  only  serve  to  fan  the 
flame  which  it  was  designed  to  extin- 
guish. 

But  if  there  he  no  ground  to  expect 
that  ministers  will  retrace  their  steps, 
is  there  no  hope  for  the  country?  The 
crisis^  undoubtedly,  is  one  in  which  the 
most  sanguine  cannot  look  before  or 
around  him  without  grave  apprehen- 
sions ;  but  it  were  wretched  and  cri- 
minal cowardice  to  despair.  The 
source  of  our  evils  is  a  forgetfulness  of 
truth  and  of  God>  and  a  remedy  for 
them  may  be  found  in  a  recurrence  to 
the  good  old  ways,  in  which>  as  long 
as  England  persevered,  she  was,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  prosperous  and 
respected.  And  this  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  determined  rally  of  all 
good  Protestants  of  all  denominations, 
without  the  slightest  compromise  of 


conscientious  convictions  or  invasion 
of  Christian  liberty. 

The  day  is,  indeed,  one  "  of  trouble, 
and  of  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy  ;" 
but  there  are  in  the  empire  the  ele- 
ments of  moral  power,  which,  if  pro- 
perly called  into  action  may  yet  avert 
the  threatened  evils.  If  Christian 
men  will  consent  to  forget  or  forgo 
their  differences  respecting  non-essen- 
tials, for  the  purpose  of  making  a  com- 
bined resistance  to  the  progress  of 
papal  domination,  by  which  all  the 
lights  of  all  the  reformed  communions 
would  be  exting^uished,  we  feel  assured 
that  safety  is  at  hand.  If  they  will 
not  do  so,  if  the  churchman  or  the 
sectary  predominate  over  the  Chris- 
tian, then  unborn  generations  may  rue 
the  obstinacy  or  the  infatuation,  which 
can  only  result  in  giving  a  triumph  to 
the  enemy. 


P.S. — Among  the  numerous  pamphlets  of  which  the  Maynooth  endowment 
bill  has  been  prolific,  we  have  one  from  the  pen  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  written  with  a  view  to  prove 
that  a  compact  for  the  maintenance  of  that  institution  was  entered  into  at  the 
time  of  the  Union. 

This,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  fancies  he  proves,  by  shewing  that  the  endowment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  by  the  state,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  entire 
body,  were  contemplated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  necessary  parts  of  the  scheme  of 
comprehensive  toleration  which  he  entertained,  when  the  local  was  merged  in 
the  imperial  parliament.  But  the  question  was  not  respecting  the  intentions  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  others,  of  which  there  has  been  no  doubt — but  respecting  any 
pledges,  expressed  or  implied^  by  the  legislature,  when  the  act  of  Union  was 
passed.  And  of  this  he  furnishes  no  proof  whatever.  Nay,  he  may  bo  said  to 
furnish  presumptive  evidence  against  such  a  notion,  by  shewing,  which  he 
clearly  does,  that  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from  office  because  parliament  refused  to 
ratify,  by  any  legislative  act,  his  private  intentions. 

But,  the  portion  of  the  pamphlet  which  is  really  interesting,  is  that  in  which 
the  knight  bears  testimony  to  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in 
carrying  the  measure  of  Union*    His  words  are  as  follow : — 

"  There  were  very  few  enthusiasts  on  our  side,  and  very  few  of  the  old  jobbers 
and  official  men  were  sincere  in  their  support  of  the  Union. 

"  The  tenor  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches  haa  clearly  indicated  a  liberal  policy  towards 
the  Roman  Catholics :  thence  sprung  the  general  hostility  of  the  zealous  Protes- 
tants to  the  Union.  The  same  cause  attracted  to  it  the  good  will  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  As  the  policy  of  the  measure  developed  itself,  those  opposite  feelings 
were  more  directly  manifested.  The  compact  and  energetic  resistance  was  com. 
posed  of  the  more  zealous  Protestants  of  the  North — a  sturdy  band  of  the  old 
jobbers,  and  a  remnant  of  the  Whig  opposition.  Its  supporters  were  aU  thos« 
whom  the  government  could  influence,  and  such  independent  persons  as  daljr 
estimated  the  enlightened  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Wo  were  backed  up  by  the  Tory 
general  popularity  of  the  measure  among  the  gentry  of  both  persuasions,  and  tbo 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Muuster  and  Connaught. 

"  To  exemplify  this  state  of  feeling,  I  mav  mention,  that,  having  accepted  office 
as  a  supporter  of  the  Union,  I  went  to  two  elections  pending  the  measure,  and  was 
returned  without  opposition  in  a  county  where  the  Roman  Catholic  interest  grestljr 
preponderated ;  ana  a  declaration,  almost  unanimous,  in  favour  of  the  TTnion^ 
proceeded  from  the  county  of  Kerry,*  which  was  followed  by  similar  ones  firo 
Tipperary,  and  other  districts." 


*  One  of  my  most  aftreiittoiiB  sapporters  la  l^ringtng  forward  that  Deolaratiain 
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Here  ve  hare  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  general,  and  the  0*Connell  family 

ID  purticular,  zealous  in  promoting  the  extinction  of  the  local  Icgislaturey  and 

vtirelj  instramental  in  returning  for  a  seat  in  parliament  one  of  the  ablest 

fsrtians  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  whose  memory  is  at  present  held  in  such  lively 

AbiMffrence  by  repealers  as  the  mover  and  instigator  of  the  measure  which  has 

loaihiisted  the  independence  of  Ireland  I    "  Dr.  Moylan^  a  justly  venerated  pre- 

btef'the  koight  tells  us,  "  had  then  recently  intimated  to  Lord  Comwallis  the 

(^toM  aoqaiescence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  the  endowment  of  their 

drarch  ;**  and  when  the  hopes  held  forth  could  no  longer  be  encouraged^  the 

hi^t  vas  deputed  by  the  Viceroy  to  break  the  matter  to  the  heads  of  the  hie- 

nt^^f  and  do  all  that  he  could  to  soften  their  disappointment— a  mission  in 

whiel^  he  tells  us,  be  entirely  succeeded. 

The  worthy  gentleman  asks,  with  great  simplicity,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 

Pitt,  Lord  GrenTille,  &c.  &c.,  would  surrender  an  iota  of  the  security  of  our 

institntioos  for  a  temporary  possession  of  power?     We  are  not  disposed  to 

think  they  would ;  but  they  were  not  infallible,  and  they  might  be  betrayed  into 

the  adoption  of  measures  which  would  seriously  compromise  those  institutions* 

Ur.  Fitzgerald  knows  very  well  that  it  was  as  an  antagonist  to  Jacobinism  Mr. 

Burke  advised  the  establishment  of  Maynooth.     Has  it  answered  that  purpose  ? 

£bi  it  noi  tensed  the  very  opposite  purpose  f     And  if  so,  are  we,  who  would 

^  get  rid  of  it,  to  be  accused  of  slighting  his  wisdom  ?     Is  our  deference  to 

the  latbority  of  a  great  name  to  be  greater  than  our  respect  for  the  dictates  of 

experienoe  ?    A  great  political  experiment  was  made,  and  it  has  confessedly 

ftiied    Are  we  to  show  our  wisdom,  by  acting  as  though  it  had  been  sue* 

cessfol? 

We  know  it  will  be  said,  that  if  Pitt*s  entire  policy  had  been  adopted  at  the 
time  of  the  union,  the  result  might  have  been  different.  But  it  is  idle  now  to 
^xcolate  upon  possibilities  to  which  no  practical  test  can  be  applied.  We  only 
^Kv  that  the  prime  minister  was  overreached  by  the  Romish  ecclesiastics 
*hoai  be  consulted  respecting  the  doctrines  of  their  church ;  and  it  is  but 
reuooable  to  infer,  that  if  he  legislated  in  ignorance  or  in  error,  he  would  be 
<2usppointed. 

For  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  personally,  we  have  a  great  respect.  He  is  ''a 
&K  old  Irish  gentlenian,  all  of  the  olden  time."  He  lives  in  the  atmosphere  of 
^€  past,  and  old  recollections  are  too  vivid,  and  old  prepossessions  too  strongs 
^t  to  exercise,  in  his  estimate  of  present  measures,  a  disturbing  influence  upon 
his  judgment ;  else  he  could  not  fail  to  see,  that  the  aggrandizement  of  popery, 
m  the  manner  proposed,  must  lead  to  the  subversion  of  the  church  ;  and  that 
t^  flibrersion  of  the  church  must  lead  to  a  repeal  of  the  union. 

Although  we  have  a  strong  aversion  to  any  parade  of  piety,  we  could  have 
wished  that  the  letter  before  us  had  evinced  some  value  for  true  religion.  It  is 
paiafnl  to  contemplate  this  old  gentleman,  of  so  much  personal  worth,  and  with 
so  many  human  accomplishments,  as  "  living  without  God  in  the  world."  And 
this  it  is  which  has  betrayed  him  into  the  only  instance  of  bad  taste  by  which 
^tt  pages  are  disfigured.  When  he  calls  Hugh  M'Neile  "  a  clerical  furioso,'* 
*hc«e  letter  to  Lord  Sandon  was  all  that  became  a  Christian  gentleman,  he 
assuredly  forgot  both  the  courtesy  and  the  chivalry  by  which  he  is  usually  cha- 
^^eunsed ;  nor  does  the  poisoned  tooth  of  infidelity  ever  appear  to  us  more  odious 
vmore  insufferable,  than  when  it  thus  makes  havoc  of  the  amenities  in  an  amiable 
>&d  a  gifted  natore.  We  could  desire  no  heavier  punbhment  for  this  offence, 
^  a  full  knowledge  of  the  compassionate  forgiveness  of  the  man  of  God 
*paiU  whom  his  "  railing  accusation"  is  directed. 


**i  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell,  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  respectability,  and  decided 
I^ty,  uncle  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell ;  and  my  most  active  partisan  on  tho 
oeasioa  was  Mr.  John  0*ConneU,  brother  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell." 
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ITALIAN     POETS  —  NO.     III. 


TASSO-'PABT  II. 


Had  Tasso  been  a  greater  poet«  he 
would  have  been  a  happier  man.  In- 
stead of  inviting  the  comments  of  co- 
temporary  criticism^  he  would  have 
felt  that  it  is  the  poet  and  not  the  critic 
who  is  the  legislator — he  would  have 
been  spared  discussions  in  which  ab- 
solutely nothing  could  be  gained,  and 
which  fevered  and  inflamed  his  irri- 
table temper.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  culture  of  his  intellec- 
tual life  in  a  fastidious  and  pretending 
court*  almost  inevitably  must  have  pro- 
duced an  irritable  and  uneasy  vanity. 
The  favour  of  the  prince  and  his  smiles 
would  become  the  absolutely  necessary 
elements  of  the  slightest  degree  of  hap- 
piness. Separation  from  frivolous 
Amusements,  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  attaining  success  in  his  art, 
would  be  almost  impossible.  Vol  un- 
itary seclusion  would  be  attributed  to 
anoroseness  of  temper,  and  would  soon 
produce  the  fault  of  temper  to  which 
it  was  attributed ;  or  it  would  be  re- 
garded by  the  surrounding  group  of 
courtiers,  not  as  the  act  of  the  poet, 
but  as  the  effect  of  some  dislike  or  dis- 
favour on  the  part  of  the  prince.  The 
poet,  seen  as  the  dependent  of  a  court, 
with  the  disadvantage  too  of  having 
no  proper  duties  or  fitting  sphere  of 
actioui  would  seem  a  being  peculiarly 
helpless.  The  only  condition  on  which 
man  can  live  happily  in  his  world  of 
imagination,  would  seem  to  be  the  ful- 
filment of  some  defined  circle  of  duties 
connected  with  the  world  in  which  we 
all  live.  A  court  life  is,  probably, 
under  any  combination  of  circum- 
stances, unfavourable  to  the  poet.  A 
court  life,  free  from  any  specific  duties, 
certainly  is  so.  Had  Tasso,  like 
Goethe,  been  a  member  of  the  little 
cabinet  that  ruled  the  circle  in  which 
he  lived,  it  would  have  been  another 
thing.  He  would  then  have  had  his 
duties  and  bis  acknowledged  useful- 
ness. As  it  was,  he  seemed  but  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  place-— a  man, 
no  doubt,  in  his  own  estimate — in  his 
prince's,  most  probably,  little  more 
than  a  pasteboard  lion  in  a  pageant,  or 
pome  such  thing.     Yet  there  was  in 


Alfonso's  mind  the  strong  feeling  that 
to  this  seemingly  unimportant  oeing 
was  entrusted  the  strange  power  of 
giving  or  withholding  from  him  that 
life  in  the  recollection  of  future  ageib 
the  desire  of  which  is  felt  often  most 
intensely  by  many  who  are  indifferent 
by  what  means  either  that  or  any  other 
object  is  attained.     It  is  probable  that 
where  the  poet  is  not  a  subject  of  true 
veneration,  and  yet  is  not  left  altoge- 
ther unhonoured,  he  is  regarded  as  an 
alien,  almost  a  hostile  power — a  some- 
thing not  well  understood,  and  like  the 
idols  of  a  barbarous  tribe,  to  be  at 
times  worshipped,  at  times  punished, 
or  actually  (as  in  our  own)  flung  away 
altogether.    A  greater  poet  than  Tasaa 
would  have  been  felt  by  Alfonso  as  a 
being  of  his  own  order — a  roan  dealing 
with  a  man ;  as  it  is,  we  own  we  are  not 
without  some  sympathy  with  the  prince 
in  his  humbling  estimate  of  Tasso,  when 
we  think  of  the  poet  as  exhibited  in  dis- 
cussion with  the  critics  to  whom  he 
madly  submitted  his  poem.  Had  Tasso 
been  employed  in  arranging  filigree 
flowers  for  some  stage-show,  hit  con- 
duct would  have  been  reasonable  in 
consulting   the   fanciers   of  artificial 
flowers  about  the  arrangement    and 
grouping  of  his  ornaments;    but  to 
consult  such  persons  about  a  poem  I — 
And  yet  this,  or  something  like  itj 
Tasso  did. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  re- 
membered— Tasso  expected  that  some- 
thing might  be  made  by  the  sale  of  the 
poem ;  and  he  perhaps  thought*  that 
submitting  his  poem,  in  the  first   in« 
stance,  to  a  friendly  censorship,  migbt 
aid  in  obtaining  for  him  the  /m/H-tnaa- 
tur,  which  was  in  those  days  what  copy* 
right  is  in  ours.    It  not  alone  gave  the 
permission  to  print,  but  it  secured*  or 
affected  to  secure,  a  property  in   the 
work  printed  under  its  protection. 

Before  publishing  his  poem,  tiien» 
Tasso  actually  formed  a  committee  of 
critics,  with  power  to  add  to  theic 
number.  This  committee  consisted  of 
his  friend  Scipio  Gonzaga,  who  after- 
wards became  a  cardinal.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Tasso'0 — 1^  tru^  friend  i  but 
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ht  kad  hit  own  porpAsea  of  ainbition» 

and  tbf  eh«raeter  of  party  is,  that  it 

givti  tti  own  colouring  to  every  thing. 

Seipio'texpectattoDa  from  Rome^made 

hia  aozioas   that   the   poet'a  views 

sMd  be  at  least  orthodox ;  and  be 

appcm  to  have  been  shocked  at  so 

aaaj  of  the  Christian  warriors  being 

nprtitBtsd  by  the  poet  as  guilty  of 

enminal  excesses — ^less,  no  doubt,  than 

tlnw  of  the  actual  Craaaders^  but  un- 

beoomiqg  the  ideal  character  of  the 

cliaapioa  of  the  cross.      Gonzaga's 

ehiaf  assistants  were  Peter  Angelio  da 

BargaaodFlaminiode'Nobili.   Barga 

vu  the  very  man  for   a  reviewer, 

Ht  had  lived  at  Conatantinople — knew 

Bomething  of  the  Turks.   He  had  been 

at  one  timcy  too^  professor  of  rhetoric 

at  Pissy  and  was  an  accomplished  wri- 

\ff  of  Latin  verse.     Nay,  more,  he 

had  written  a  poem — **  The  Syriad  "-. 

oil  this  same  aubjeet  of  the  Crusades. 

It  was  in  Latin — it  was  in  hexameters 

-^very  dactyle  and  spondee  fitted  ae- 

coratdy  into  its  place;    and  if  the 

Tcnes  produced  no  great  effect  on  the 

ear,  it  was  not  impossible  to  measure 

tinm  with  the  finger.  As  to  the  number 

of  books,  the  orthodox  number  of  twelve 

vas  adopted  by  the  writer,  and  in  this 

retpeet  it  was  as  good  as  the  i£neid. 

Unlike  the  iBneid«  however,  it  began 

with  the  beginning'^  and  went  straight 

on  to  its  purpose  with  the  praisewor- 

tlij  inflexibility  of  a  railroad,  when  the 

fine  is  determined  by  a  judicious  and 

sati-pictnresque  committee.      Of  the 

poem  literary  history  records  but  one 

render,  and  he  went  no  further  than 

tlK  dose  of  the  sixth  book,  in  which 

Godfrey  u  left  about  to  commence  his 

narch  from  the  Propontis.     Angelio 

<la  Barga  did  not  issue  his  poem  with- 

<nt  a  preface*  telling,  of  what  he  bad 

^ne,  to  those   who,  like  ouraelves« 

■igkt  have  had  the  book  in  their  hand» 

ud  yet  be  ignorant  of  much  that  it 

OMtUBsd.     He  mentions  many  parti- 

ealars*.and  there  are  othera — in  which 

he  u  unlike  Homer  and  Virgil.     He 

^Ms  not  approve  of  their  celebrated  pro- 

f<ine  heroes,  ^'neque  vulgare  et  fabulo- 

BiUB  aliqaod  bellum  sed  Christanum  et 

communi  Chriatianorum  omnium  oon- 

£^nsu  pietatiset  religionis  causa  suscep* 

torn,  et  bellomm  omnium,  qua  gesta 

SQQt  maximnm ;    in  quo  neque  delec« 

tandi,  neque  docendi  gratia  monstrosis 

^bosdam  narrationibns  uti  oporteret ; 

fed  GfaristiaDi*  rilua  Christian^  adum* 


brand!  et  exponendi,  et  ne  verbum  qui- 
dem  interserendum  quod  impiura  ilium 
deoruro  cultum  et  superstitionem  redo- 
leret."  He  adds,  that  his  object  is  to 
write  an  heroic  poem  which  shall  be 
wholly  free  from  such  fables  as  are  in- 
troduced in  this  kind  of  writing.  His 
object  is,  he  says,  to  draw  the  mind  of 
youths  away  from  fables  to  piotv.  This 
was  a  dangerous  critic  for  Tasso  to 
appeal  to.  To  use  fable  as  one  of  his 
instruments  was,  in  this  critic's  opi- 
nion, as  little  allowable  to  a  Christian, 
poet,  as  it  would  be  to  a  believer  to 
avail  himself  of  the  diabolical  aid  of 
magic  in  battle  with  an  enemy.  Alas*, 
for  poor  Tasso  1  What  is  to  become 
of  his  enchantments  ? 

Flaminio  de'  Nobili  was  another  of 
this  court  of  criticism.  Flaminio  was 
a  divine,  stern  in  his  judgments.  He 
was  skilled  in  Greek,  and  had  trans- 
lated Chrysostom.  He  had  written 
on  predestination,  and  when  men 
thought  of  rising  persons  in  the  church, 
the  name  of  Flaminio  de'  Nobili  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  mentioned.  In  our 
day,  it  probably  is  only  known  to  the 
few  who  are  interested  in  examining 
the  details  of  Tasso*s  hutory.  Fla- 
minio, however,  was  a  useful  man  in 
his  day;  nor  are  we  sure  that  his 
works  are  not  still  read  by  those  who 
never  heard  bis  name,  as  he  had  a  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  Septuagint.  Flaminio^  whose  hope 
of  advancement  depended  on  his  pre- 
serving a  character  for  sanctity,  felt  it 
easier  to  establish  this  by  declaiming 
against  Tasso^s  love- scenes,  than  in  anv 
other  way.  ^'  Remove  the  love-scenes, ' 
said  Flaminio — ''  blot  out  all  about  the 
Erminias  and  the  Armidas ;  they  pro- 
fane the  sanctity  of  Godfrey's  camp— i 
they  diminish  the  grandeur  of  the 
holy  enterprise  which  is  the  subject  of 
your  poem.  When  you  have  doni^ 
this,  and  removed  all  about  the  en«. 
chanted  forest,  and  the  magic  of  the 
Saracens,  which  Barga  objects  to  still 
more  than  I  do,  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  poem  is  greatly  im- 
proved.'* The  elderly  gentleman  with 
tho  two  wives,  one  pulling  out  every 
white  hair,  and  the  other  every  black, 
was  but  a  type  of  the  poet.  "  I  will" — 
said  he  to  Barga*s  criticism — '<  I  will 
kill  all  the  magicians  in  the  last  book, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  that  objection. 
Lwill  add  ten  atanzas  to  the  passage 
about  Erminia — I  will  make  a  holy 
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nun  of  her ;  but  don*t  ask  me  to  leave 
her  out  As  to  Armida — why  she^  to 
be  sure,  is  too  attractive ;  but  then 
consider*  the  actual  crusaders  were 
Ifuilty  of  the  same  faalts  as  Rinaldo* 
without  the  same  temptation.  In  in- 
creasing her  seductions,  I  but  render 
Godfrey's  virtue  the  greater,  and  sup- 
ply a  defence  for  such  of  the  heroes  as 
she  has  been  able  to  wile  away  from 
the  Christian  camp." 

Of  Tasso*s  controversy  with  his 
critics,  we  accidently  know  the  minut- 
est details.  The  court  commenced 
its  sittings  at  Rome,  in  February,  1575, 
and  Tasso,  it  is  said,  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  the  critics  of  Padua — we 
should  rather  think  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  those  in  the  eternal  city — 
went  to  Padua.  There  a  perpetual 
fire  of  letters  was  kept  up  between  him 
and  the  gentlemen  at  Rome.  Tasso*s 
part  of  the  correspondence  is  pre- 
served. In  one  letter  he  writes — 
^  You  object  to  my  placing  the  muse  in 
heaven,  since  the  name  of  muse  signifies 
only  sound,  or  song,  which,  in  Aristo- 
tle's opinion,  cannot  be  in  heaven."  "  I 
deny  your  mo/or,  inasmuch  as  Pythago- 
ras, Plato,  Tully,  and  Dante,  say  there 
is  sound  in  heaven.  Were  I  to  rest  there, 
I  have  four  to  one  the  best  of  it.  But 
Aristotle  admits  there  is  musical  pro« 
portion  in  heaven,  from  which,  say  I, 
It  follows  that  there  is  a  muse,  or 
muses,  and  thus  I  justify  myself  as 
poet,  philosopher,  and  divine.  You 
object,  again,  that  *  I  represent  God- 
frey warned  by  a  divine  dream,  and 
quote  Aristotle  as  saying  somnia  turn 
mittuntwr  a  Deo,*  Now,  1  answer  by 
reminding  you  of  Homer  and  of  Aga- 
memnon's dream,  and  if  that  won't 
do,  then  I  beg  of  you  to  read  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  quotes  Aris 
totle  as  saying  that  some  dreams 
are  demoniacal."  These  controver- 
sies were  conducted  in  the  spirit 
of  the  times ;  Aristotle  was  cited 
against   Aristotle,    and    poor   Tasso, 


even  when  he  beat  the  critics  with 
their  own  weapons,  was  driven  half 
mad  by  the  torment  of  justifying 
every  word  of  the  poems.  The  let- 
ter which  we  have  cited  is  of  more 
value  than  would  at  first  appear,  as 
it  proves  that  such  of  the  Italian 
critics  as  endeavour  to  make  out  that 
the  muse  invoked  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  poem  is  the  Virgin  Mary, 
are  undoubtedly  wrong.*  Less  than 
Tasso*s  own  authority  could  not  ha\e 
been  sufficient  to  get  rid  of  this  strange 
conceit ;  but  it  is  plain  that  if  he  had 
thought  of  it  at  all,  the  defence  of  the 
passage  would  have  been  conducted  in 
a  different  train  of  argument  The 
woman  in  the  Apocalypse  clothed  with 
the  sun,  with  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve 
stars,  has  been,  by  Roman  Catholic 
interpreters,  identified  with  the  Yir* 
gin ;  and  when  the  crown  of  stars 
was  given  by  Tasso  to  his  Urania» 
there  was  sufficient  resemblance  to 
have  created  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  might  not  have  been  think- 
ing of  the  passage  of  St.  John,  and 
adopting  the  fancy  of  his  interpre- 
ters. 

Other  objections  less  easilv  answered 
connected  themselves  with  tne  general 
structure  of  his  narrative,  and  the 
relation  which  some  of  the  episodes 
bore  to  the  main  story. 

The  subject  of  Tasso's  poem  was, 
certainly,  a  happy  one — the  recovery 
of  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  infidels. 
An  object  which,  in  the  early  fervour 
of  tbe  crusades,  had  formed  a  bond  of 
union  among  the  warring  states  of 
Europe,  might  well  be  supposed  to 
furnish  a  theme  for  poetry  which 
would  interest  the  sympathies  of  all. 
The  subject  seems  to  us  to  have  but 
one  fault — the  imperfect  success  of 
the  enterprise.  The  mere  fact  of  ob. 
taining  possession  of  Jerusalem  scarcely 
satisfies  the  mind,  which,  in  looking  At 
the  respective  parties  in    this  gresit 


*  O  Musa,  tb,  che  di  cadachi  allori 
Non  circondi  la  fronte  in  Helicon  a, 
MJk  sii  nel  cielo  fr4  i  beati  chori 
Hai  di  stelle  immortali  aurea  corona, 
Th  spira  al  petto  mio  celesti  ardori, 
Tu  rischiara  il  mio  canto  e  tJk  perdona 
8'  intesso  firegi  al  ver,  a'  adomo  in  parte 
jy  altrl  dUetti  che  de  tool  le  oarte. 

Ommalnm$%  Canto  i. 
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contest,  teth  that  tlM  troe  jtutifleft- 
tion  of  the  crusades  consisted  in  the 
reasoDsble  hope  of  planting  in  the 
Esst  a  European  empire,  which 
Toold  ha?e  been  a  germ  of  civiliza- 
tioD,  and  which,  had  it  succeeded  in 
Gtabfishiog  itself,  would  have  ren- 
dered the  plains  of  Syria  equal  in 
erery  thing  to  the  most  favoured  re- 
gions of  the  earth.  Think  of  the  East 
iDstesd  of  its  history  of  rapine  and 
trU  of  all  kinds,  participating  in  the 
spirit  of  improvement,  which,  about 
the  period  of  the  crusades  had  begun 
to  develope  itself  among  all  the  Latin 
nations.  The  aggressive  wars  of  the 
Sarsfwis  were  to  the  crusader— even 
removing  entirely  the  more  exciting 
motives  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
was  engaged — a  justification  of  the 
invasion — which  was  in  truth  but  an 
act  of  self  defence. 

To  speculate,  however,  in  this  way 
on  Tasso's  subject  and  its  advantages, 
wonld  be  to  do  what  he  never  did. 
With  him  it  was  a  brilliant  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  To  visit 
the  holy  sepulchre  was  in  the  days  of 
[nlgrimages,  the  most  pious  act  in 
wmch  a  man  could  engage — and  to 
■ecurs  the  possibility  of  this  being 
eaiily  accomplished,  was  the  real  mo- 
tire  of  those  wars. 


The  powers  of  heaven  and  hell  are 
represented  by  the  poet  as  interested 
in  the  contest  which  is  to  end  in  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  hands 
of  the  infidels. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  spring  of 
the  year  1099.  This  was,  the  third 
year  since  the  Latins  had  passed  into 
Asia  ;  they  had  already  become  mas- 
ters of  Nice  and  Antioch,  and  their 
tents  were  now  spread  in  the  plains  of 
Tortosa.  The  Christian  princes  are 
no  doubt  all  animated  with  the  same 
hope,  but  there  is  no  one  of  them  who 
has  not  his  own  disturbing  pasuous, 
and  these  passions  are  to  be  subdued 
or  made  instrumental  to  his  great 
common  purpose.  Few  poets  in  our 
day  would  venture  on  Tasso's  boldly 
introducing  the  Eternal  Father  from 
his  throne  in  heaven  gazing  into  their 
hearts — but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  was  the  age  of  Mysteries  and 
Moralities,  and  that  in  reality  the 
seriousness  of  tone  in  which  Tasso 
writes  on  such  subjects  is  his  great 
peculiarity.  The  passage  is  not  ill 
translated  by  Furfaz,  but  we  think 
that  the  language  used  in  his  third 
line  is  far  from  being  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  Italian  U  Vadre  JStemo^ 
and  this  is  a  case  in  which  scrupulous 
accuracy  was  required. 


'*  The  sullen  season  now  was  come  and  gone 
That  forced  them,  late,  cease  from  their  noble  war. 
When  God  Almighty,  from  his  lofty  tlurone 
Sat  in  those  parts  of  heaven  that  purest  are. 
As  hi^h  above  the  clear  stars  every  one 
As  it  IS  hence  up  to  the  highest  star. 
Looked  down,  and  all  at  once  this  world  beheld, 
Each  land,  each  city,  country,  town  and  field. 

*'  All  things  he  viewed,  at  last  in  Syria  stayed 
Upon  the  Christian  lords  his  gracious  eye ; 
That  won'drous  look  wherewith  he  oft  surveyed 
Men's  secret  thoughts  that  most  concealed  lie. 
He  cast  on  puissant  Godfrey,  that  assayed 
To  drive  the  Turks  from  Sion's  bulwarks  high. 
And  full  of  zeal  and  faith,  esteemed  light 
All  wordly  honour,  empire,  treasure,  might. 

'*  In  Baldwin  next  he  spied  another  thought. 
Whom  spirits  proud  to  vain  ambition  move: 
Tancrea  he  saw  his  life's  joy  set  at  naught. 
So  woe  begone  was  he  with  pains  of  love : 
Biemond  the  conquered  folk  of  Antioch  brought 
The  gentle  yoke  of  Christian  rule  to  prove. 
He  taught  tnem  laws,  statutes  and  customs  new. 
Arts,  crafts,  obedience  and  religion  true.*' 


When  the  hidden  secrets  of  all  are 
ieen»  an  angel  is  summoned  to  com- 
muniaite  to  Godfirey  that  he  is  elected 


in  the  cotmcils  of  heaven,  chieftain 
over  all  the  rest,  and  commander  of 
the  army  of  the  faithful  :•— 


M 
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CbUftAin  of  the  ntt 
"  I  ohooM  him  here*    The  earth  shall  him  allow. 
Hie  fellows  late  shall  be  his  subjects  now. 

"  This  said  the  aneel,  swift  himself  prepared 
To  execute  the  charge  imposed  aright : 
In  form  of  airy  members  fair  embared 
His  spirits  pure  were  subject  to  our  sight ; 
Like  to  a  man  in  show  and  shape  he  fared, 
But  full  of  hearenly  majesty  and  might, 
A  stripling  seemed  he  thrice  five  winters  old. 
And  radiant  beams  adorned  his  locks  of  gold. 

"  Of  silrer  wings  he  took  a  shiuine  pair 
Fringed  with  gold,  unwearied,  mmble,  swift. 
With  these  he  parts  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the  air. 
And  over  earth  and  seas  himself  doth  lift ; 
Thus  did  he  cut  the  spheres  and  circles  fair, 
And  the  pure  skies  with  sacred  feaUiers  cleh, 
On  Lebanon  at  first  his  foot  he  set. 
And  shook  his  wings  with  rory  May-dews  wet. 

'*  Then  to  Tortosa's  confines  swiftlv  sped 
The  sacred  messenger  with  headlong  flight ; 
Abore  the  Eastern  wave  appeared  red 
The  rising  sun  yet  scantly  half  in  sight ; 
Godfrey  even  then  his  morn  devotions  said 
As  was  his  custom,  when,  with  Titan  bright 
Appeared  the  angel  in  his  shape  divine, 
Whose  glory  far  obscured  Phcebus'  shine." 


The  angel  communicates  the  divine 
neasage  and  vanishes.  Godfrey  calls 
fk  council  of  war»  which  is  successively 
Addreseed  by  himself  and  Peter  the 
Hermit.     Godfrey  dwells  on  the  dia* 


sensions  among  the  Christian  princett 
which  have  hitherto  rendered  abortive 
the  efforts  to  take  Jerusalem.  P«t«r 
finds  the  cause  of  disaension  to 


"  Commanding  power  to  sundry  given^ 
In  thought,  opinion,  worth,  estate,  uneven. 

Where  divers  lords  divided  empire  hold, 

Where  causes  be  by  gifts,  not  justice,  tried. 

Where  offices  be  falsely  bought  and  sold. 

Needs  must  the  lordship  there  from  virtue  slide  ; 

Of  friendly  parts  one  body  then  uphold. 

Create  one  head  the  rest  to  rule  and  guide. 

To  one  the  regal  power  and  sceptre  give. 

That  henceforth  may  your  king  and  sovereign  live." 


The  advice  is  followed  with  entha- 
siasro^  and  the  general  orders  a  re- 
view of  his  armies  for  the  following 
day.  We  transcribe  from  Fairfax  this 
living  picture.  Fairfax  is  never  accu- 
rate»  hut  there  is  stir  and  movement 
in  all  he  does,  and  in  eingle  touches 
he  often  surpasses  his  original.     Stilly 


this  is  a  danfferous  privilege  which  he 
assumes,  and  he  often  makes  odd  use 
of  it,  as  for  instancci  when  he  de- 
scribes his  French  bishops  singing  masa 
in  the  morning  with  jolly  notes  and 
clear,  all  which  has  no  warrant  or 
apology  from  anything  in  the  origi- 
nal. 


"  The  golden  sun  rose  from  the  silver  wave, 
And  with  his  beams  enamel'd  every  green, 
When  up  arose  each  warrior  bold  and  brave 
Glist'ring  in  filed  steel  and  armours  sheen, 
With  i  oil  V  plumes  their  crests  adorned  they  have, 

And  all  tofore  their  chieftain  mustered  been ; 
He,  fW)m  a  mountain,  cast  his  curious  sight 
-  On  every  fbotman  and  on  every  knight. 
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**  My  mind,  time's  enemj,  oUivion's  foe, 

Disposer  true  of  each  note- worthy  thing, 
O  let  thv  yirtaoos  might  ayail  me  so. 

That  I  each  troop  and  captain  great  may  sing. 
That  in  this  glorious  war  did  famous  grow, 

Forgot  till  now  by  time's  ill  handeling ; 
This  work,  derived  from  thy  treasures  dear, 
Let  all  times  hearken,  nerer  age  outwear. 

'*  The  French  came  foremost  battailous  and  bold. 

Late  led  by  Hugo,  brother  to  their  king. 
From  France  the  isle  that  riyers  four  enfold 

With  rolling  streams  descending  from  their  spring ; 
But  Hugo  dead,  the  lily  fair  of  gold, 

Their  wonted  ensign,  they  tofore  them  bring 
Under  Clotharius  great,  a  captain  good 
And  hardy  knight,  ysprung  of  princes'  blood.  ' 

**  A  thousand  were  they  in  strong  armours  clad ; 
Next  whom  there  marched  forth  another  band. 
That  number,  nature,  and  instruction  had. 

Like  them  to  fight  far  off  or  charge  at  hand. 
All  yaliant  Normans,  by  Lord  Robert  lad. 
The  native  duke  of  that  renowned  land ; 
Two  bishops  next  their  standards  proud  upbear, 
"  Called  reyerend  William,  and  gdod  Ademare. 


<t 
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Their  jolly  notes  they  chanted  loud  and  clear, 
On  merry  mornings,  at  the  mass  diyine, 

And  horrid  helms  high  on  their  heads  they  bear, 
When  their  fierce  courage  they  to  war  incline ; 

The  first  four  hundred  horsemen  gathered  near 
To  Orange  town,  and  lands  that  it  confine ; 

But  Ademare  the  Poggian  youth  brought  out, 

In  number  like,  in  hard  assays  as  stou^ 

Baldwin  his  ensign  fair  did  next  despread 
Among  his  Boulougniers  of  noble  fame. 

His  brother  gave  him  all  his  troops  to  lead 
When  he  commander  of  the  field  became. 

The  Count  Carinto  did  him  straight  succeed. 
Grave  in  advice,  well  skilled  in  Mars  his  game, 

Four  hundred  brought  he ;  but  so  many  thrice 

Led  Baldwin,  clad  m  gilden  arms  of  price. 

"  Guelpho  next  them  the  land  and  place  possessed, 
Whose  fortunes  good  with  his  great  acts  agree. 

By  his  Italian  sire  from  th'  House  of  Est 
Well  could  he  bring  his  noble  pedigree, 

A  German  bom,  with  rich  possessions  blest, 
A  worthy  branch  sprung  from  the  Guelphian  tree ; 

'Twixt  Rhene  and  Danubie  the  land  contained 

He  ruled,  where  Suaves  and  Rhetians  whilom  reigned. 

"His  mother's  heritage  was  this  and  right. 
To  which  he  added  more  by  conquest  got, 
'  From  thence  approved  men  of  passmg  might, 

He  brought,  tnat  death  or  danger  feared  not ; 
It  was  their  wont  in  feasts  to  spend  the  night. 

And  pass  cold  days  in  baths  and  houses  hot, 
Five  thousand  late,  of  which  now  soantly  are 
The  third  part  left,  such  is  tho  ohanoe  of  war. 

*'  The  nation  then  with  crisped  locks  and  fair. 

That  dwell  betwhen  the  seas,  and  Ardenne  wood. 
Where  Moselle  streams  and  Rhene  the  meadows  wear, 
▲  balttn  soil»  for  griun,  for  pasture  good. 
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Their  Islanders  with  them,  who  oft  repair 

Their  earthen  bulwarks  'gainst  the  ocean  flood, 
The  flood,  elsewhere  that  ships  and  barks  derours. 
But  there  drowns  cities,  countries,  towns,  and  towers. 

"  Both  in  one  troop,  and  but  a  thousand  all, 

Under  another  Robert  fierce  they  run ; 
Then  th*  English  squadron,  soldiers  stout  and  tall. 

By  William  led,  tneir  sovereign's  youn^^er  son, 
These  archers  be,  and  with  them  come  withal, 

A  people  near  the  northern  pole  that  won. 
Whom  Ireland  sent  from  loughs  and  forests  hoar, 
Divided  far  by  sea  from  Europe's  shore. 

<*  Tancredie  next,  nor  'mongst  them  all  was  one, 

Rinald  except,  a  prince  of  greater  might ; 
With  majesty  nis  noble  countenance  shone. 

High  were  his  thoughts,  his  heart  was  bold  in  fight, 
Ko  shameful  vice  his  worth  had  overgone. 

His  fault  was  love,  by  unadvised  sight. 
Bred  in  the  dangers  of  adventurous  arms, 
And  nursed  with  griefs,  with  sorrows,  woes,  Aid  harms. 

"  Fame  tells  that  on  that  ever-blessed  day, 

Wien  Christian  swords  with  Persian  blood  were  died. 

The  furious  prince  Tancredie  from  that  fray 
His  coward  foes  chaced  through  forests  wide. 

Till  tired  with  the  fieht,  the  heat,  the  way, 
He  sought  some  place  to  rest  bu  weary  side. 

And  drew  him  near  a  silver  stream,  that  played 

Among  wild  herbs,  under  the  greenwood  shade. 

**  A  Pagan  damsel  there  unwares  he  met, . 

In  shining  steel,  all  save  her  visage  fair. 
Her  hair  unoound  she  made  a  wanton  net 

To  catch  sweet  breathing  from  the  cooling  air. 
On  her  at  gaae  his  longing  looks  he  set ; 

Sight,  wonder ;  wonder,  love ;  love  bred  his  care ; 
O  love,  O  wonder  I  love  new  born,  new  bred, 
Now  grown,  now  armed,  this  champion  captive  led. 

"  Her  helm  the  virgin  don'd,  and  but  some  wight 

She  feared  might  come  to  aid  them  as  they  fought. 

Her  courage  yearned  to  have  assailed  the  knight. 
Yet  thence  she  fled,  uncompanied,  unsought, 

And  left  her  image  in  his  heart  ypright. 
Her  sweet  idea  wandered  through  his  thought. 

Her  shape,  her  gesture,  and  her  place  in  mind 

He  kept,  and  blew  love's  fires  witn  that  wind. 

"  Well  might  you  read  his  sickness  in  his  eyes. 

Their  banks  were  full,  their  tide  was  at  the  flow, 

His  help  far  oiF,  his  hurt  within  him  lies. 
His  hopes  unsprung,  his  cares  were  fit  to  mow. 

Eight  hundred  horse,  from  Champaign  came,  he  gnies, 
Champaign,  a  land  where  wealth,  ease,  pleasure  grow, 

Rich  nature  s  pomp  and  pride,  the  Tirrhene  main 

There  woos  the  hills,  hills  woo  the  vallies  plain. 

"  Two  hundred  Greeks  came  next,  in  fight  well  tried. 

Not  surely  armed  in  steel  or  iron  strong. 
But  each  a  glave  had  pendant  by  his  side. 

Their  bows  and  quivers  at  their  shoulders  hung. 
Their  horses  well  inured  to  chace  and  ride. 

In  diet  spare,  untired  with  labour  long. 
Ready  to  cnarge  and  to  retire  at  will. 

Though  broken^  soattered,  fled,  they  skirmish  stiU.*' 
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AmoiDg  the  warriors  is  Rinaldo^  the 
creation  of  Tasso's  %wn  imagination. 
Him  be  makes  ancestor  of  the  House 
of  Femra»  and  ascribes  to  him  some 
of  tbeacts  of  Alfonso.     In  fact,  in  Ri- 
Dildo  we  maj  fancj  the  duke's  charac- 
ter drawn  as  it  first  presented  itself  to 
Ta^so,    The  review  is  altogether  well 
kagioed  and  well  described.     An  im« 
mediate  march  to  Jerusalem  is  order- 
ed bj  Godfrey.  The  expedition,  which 
is  intended  to  be  secret,  cannot,   of 
coorse  be  concealed,  and  Aladin,  the 
paigan  King  of  Jerusalem  makes  his 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.    He  destroys  all  the  buildings 
in  the  Ticinitj  that  could  be  of  use  to 


the  Franks — he  poisons  all  the  springs 
and  wells,  and  fortifies  the  city  as  he 
best  can.  Aid  was  likely  to  suggest 
itself  to  an  experienced  captun  in 
those  days,  which  is  not  often  resorted 
to  in  ours,  though  the  stories  of  the 
Wallensteins  and  Napoleons  show  that 
the  old  feeling  of  superstitious  expec- 
tation of  help  from  destiny  still  sways 
the  soldier*s  breast,  and  that  we  have 
not  as  good  right  as  we  may  imagine 
to  smile  at  Aladin,  when  we  f!nd  him 
employing  a  magician's  aid.  In  Ismeno, 
the  magician,  are  combined  not  only 
all  the  usual  elements  that  make  up 
the  character  of  sorcerer,  but  we  have 
the  additional  ingredient  of  apostasy  : 


"  A  Christian  once,  Macon  he  now  adores ; 

Nor  could  he  quite  his  wonted  faith  forsake ; 
But  in  his  wicked  arts  both  oft  implores. 

Help  from  the  Lord  and  aid  from  Pluto  blacke.** 


In  the  Christian  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem is  an  image  of  the  virgin,  the 
object  of  pecmiar  veneration.  An 
bnndred  lamps  burn  before  it  night 


and  day,  and  she  is  honoured  with 
offerings  of  myrrh,  and  frankincense^ 
and  gold.  "  This  idol,"  says  Is* 
meno. 


"  This  idol  I  would  have  removed  away 
From  thence,  and  by  your  princely  hand  transport. 

In  Macon's  sacred  temple  safe  it  lay. 

Which  then  I  will  enchant  in  wondrous  sort. 

That  while  the  image  in  that  church  doth  stay, 
No  strength  of  arms  shall  win  this  noble  fort. 

Or  shake  this  puissant  wall ;  such  passing  might 

Have  spells  and  charms,  if  they  be  said  aright.*' 


The  image  is  transferred  forcibly 
from  the  bouse  of  Christian  worship 
to  the  heathen  temple ;  but  lo  1  a 
miracle.  Morning  comes,  and  it  has 
disappeared,  and  is  nowhere  to  be 
foond.  However,  the  hard  heart  of 
the  tyrant  does  not  believe.  He 
fimdes  that  his  Christian  subjects 
have  made  away  with  it,  and  he  orders 
an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  them. 
In  these  circumstances,  Sophronia,  a 


Christian  maiden,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  her  people  from  the  effect  of 
this  savage  mandate,  accuses  herself  of 
the  crime.  Olindo,  her  lover,  insists 
that  her  self-accusation  is  false — that 
the  guilt  is  his  ;  and  in  this  effort  of 
each  to  save  the  other,  both  are  near 
being  sacrificed,  for  she  had  already 
been  dragged  to  the  pyre,  and  he  de- 
manded to  share  her  fate,  if  he  could 
not  save  her. 


«< 


The  lovers  standing  in  this  doleful  wise, 
A  warrior  bold  unwares  approached  near. 

In  uncouth  arms  ydad  and  strange  disguise. 
From  countries  far,  but  new  arrived  there : 

A  savage  tigress  on  her  helmet  lies, 

The  famous  badge  Clorinda  used  to  bear. 
•  •  • 

'*  She  scorned  the  arts  that  seely  women  use— 

Another  thought  her  nobler  honour  fed ; 
Her  lofty  hand  would  of  itself  refuse 

To  touch  the  dainty  needle  or  nice  thread ; 
She  hated  chambers,  closets,  secret  mews. 

And  in  broad  fieldts  her  life  the  maiden  led. 
Proud  were  her  looks,  yet  sweet  though  stem  and  stout. 
Her  dame,  a  dove,  thus  brought  an  eagle  out. 
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"  WhUe  she  Was  younfj;,  she  used,  with  tendaf  haod, 
The  foaming  steed  with  froary  bit  to  steer ; 

To  tilt  and  toumay,  wrestle  in  the  sand, 
To  leave  with  speed  Atlanta  swift  areare ; 

Through  forests  wild  and  unfrequented  land, 
To  chase  the  lion,  boar,  or  rugged  bear." 


In  this  striking  manner  is  Clorinda 
introduoed,  who  obtains  from  the  king 
the  deliverance  of  the  prisoners. 
Clorinda  b  destined  to  act  an  impor- 
tant part  through  the  poem  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  the  episode  of  So- 
phronia  and  Olindo,  if  it  had  no  merits 
of  its  own  to  redeem  it  from  the  cen- 
sure of  those  critics  who,  admitting 
Its  beauty^  describe  it  as  misplaced  at 
the  commencement  of  the  poem,  might 
have  been  perused  with  less  fastidious* 
neis,  when  regarded  with  relation  to 
Clorinda.  Tasso  appears  to  have  re- 
garded the  objection  arising  from  the 
ifact  of  Sophronia  and  Olindo  bearing 
no  fuiar«  part  in  the  action  of  the 
poem»  M  an  objection  of  more  value 
than  it  appears  to  us.  Clorinda  is,  in 
truth,  the  figure  that  stands  prominent 
in  the  picture,  and  we  agree  with 
Metastasio  in  thinking  that,  even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  it  would  be  a 
sufficient  justification  of  the  scene  to 
say,  that  it  exhibits  what  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  bring,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  before  the  eyes  of 


the  reader  at  the  commencement  of 
the  poem — the  tyranny  of  Aladin  and 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The 
contest  among  the  critics,  to  whom 
Tasso  submitted  the  poem,  and  his  own 
defence  of  the  episode,  have  produced  a 
curious  effect.  From  Tasso  we  learn 
that  the  passage  gave  pleasure  to  Alfon- 
so, and  on  that  account  amon?  others  he 
wished  to  preserve  it — indiugere  genio 
et  principu*  This  has  led  Serasai  to 
the  notion  that  in  Sophronia  we  are  to 
look  for  a  portrait  of  Leonora  of  Bate ; 
and  Ginguene,  a  firm  believer  in  the 
romance  of  the  Loves  of  Tasso  and 
Leonora,  finds  in  the  modest  youth 
who  would  save  her  from  destruction 
or  share  her  fate,  a  picture  of  Tatso 
himself.  It  is  really  astonishing  how» 
when  such  fancies  are  once  suggested, 
the  mind  finds  support  in  trifles  lighter 
than  air  for  the  conclusions  at  which 
it  would  fain  arrive.  The  first  men- 
tion of  Sophronia  contains  these 
words :-« 


"  Vergine  era  fra  lor  di  giii  matura 
Yerginitate,  d'  alti  pensierl  et  regi." 


And  this  gives  GinguenS  occasion  to 
•ay,  although  the  resemblance  was 
never  suggested  by  any  writer  before 
Serassi — *'  Of  all  Tasso's  poems  in 
praise  of  the  Princess  Leonora,  the 
most  flattering  was  the  description 
given  of  her  under  the  name  or  So- 
phronia, in  the  second  canto  of  the 
Jerusalem"-^ 


••Tout  le 
cette  vierge 


monde  la  reconnait  dans 
d'un  age  m<ir,  pleine  de 
hautes  et  royales  pens^es,  dont  la  beaut^ 
n'a  de  prlx  i  ses  propres  yeuz  qn*  en  ce 
qu*  elle  igonte  da  lustre  k,  sa  verta ;  dont 
le  m^rite  le  plus  grand  est  de  cacher  tout 
son  m^rite  dans  la  retraite  et  de  fair  seule 


et  n^glig^e  les  loaanges  et  les  regards. 
On  croit  voir  s'avancer  L^onore  eUe 
m^me  en  voyant  marcher  Sophronle  les 
yeuz  baiss^  coaverte  d'  un  voile  dans 
une  attitude  modeste  et  fl^,  vetue  d*  an 
air  qai  fait  doater  si  elle  est  par^  oa  n^ 
glig^,  si  c'  est  le  haiard  ott  I'art  qui  a 
oni  son  visage;  on  ne  volt  qa'  ell* 
enfln  qoe  le  Tasse  ait  pa  voaloir 
peindre  par  ce  dernier  trait-—'  8a  n^li- 
gence  est  an  artifice  de  la  nature  de 
r  amour,  da  oiel  qui  V  aime.'*t  Mais  oix 
n'  a  pas  fait  asses  d*  attention  a'  Olmde, 
a  ce  Jeune  amant  ausai  modeste  qu'  elle 
est  belle,  qui  dMre  beaaooup,  espire  pea 
et  ne  demands  rien.t  Qui  peat  douter 
que  le  Tasse  dans  les  premiers  transports 


*  Letter  to  Gonsaga,  15th  April,  1575. 
t  2H  natura,  d'tatoTp  da  ckli  amid 

I  JSi  ck€  moduto  i  H  earn*  ana  i  betla 
Brdma  anaif  poeo  tptrot  t  mdto  cAitrft. 


1845.] 
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M 


de  cette  noUe  ptssion  n*  ah  Tould  Ht%* 
presenter  loi  m^me ;  que  plot  d'  noe  foil 
il  M  n  fAt  fiui  noe  id^  c^lMtt  da  bon- 
heiirde  mourir  aveo  iitia  femine  ador^  et 
de  i'  immoler  poor  elle ;  qa'  il  n*  ait  saisi 
tTidement  cette  occasion  nntqne  d'  expri- 
merdes  toniz,  qui  peat£tre  en  indiqnaient 
d*  totres  qa'  il  n'  aorait  os^  avoaer  de 
Blsie  ?  '  O  moTt  compl^tem«nt  heo* 
R«M^  dit  Olinde,  oh  qoe  mea  aooffrancea 
serant  dooeea  et  fbrtan^  ai  mon  lein 
joiDt  i  ton  eein,  ma  bonche  coll&e  a  la 
(ienoe  j'obtiens  d  j  exhaler  mon  ame>  ai 
Tenant  a  d^fkUIer  en  mime  temps  ta 
nodi  en  mol  tea  derniers  soopirs.'  *  Cet 
episode  est  an  defaat  dans  son  poeme. 
Tom  les  amia  qa*U  consulta  le  sentirentp 
loos  insisterent  poor  qn'il  le  retranchftt ; 
il  le  sentit  comme  euz,  11 1'aTona  mime  et 
refosa  toigonn  de  consentir  h,  ce  sacri- 
fiee;  rinterlt  de  la  perfection  de  son 


evTiAige  at  ttt  deYant  un  intMt  plus 
oher." 

On  clouds  inch  as  this  is  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  romance  of  Tasso's  love 
built.  The  dream  would  not  be  worth 
disproving,  but  for  ttie  inferences  that 
have  been  drawn  from  it  with  respect  to 
Tasso's  state  of  mind,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  his  treatment  But  of  this 
hereafter.  The  crusaders,  in  their 
advance  to  Jerusalem,  have  now 
reached  Emmaus,  and  fix  their  tents 
for  the  night.  Argantes  and  Alethes 
come  as  an  embassy  from  the  king  of 
Egjpt.  Alethes  tells  Godfrey  the 
dangers  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
is  engaged,  and  the  little  dependence 
that  can  be  placed  on  the  aid  of  the 
Greeks,  on  wnioh  he  was  supposed  to 
calculate : — 


'*  Trnst  yoa  the  monarch  of  the  Greekish  land  ? 
That  reed  will  break,  and  breaking,  wound  your  hand. 

'« The  Greekish  faith  is  Uke  that  half-cut  tree, 

By  which  men  take  wild  elephants  in  lad, 
A  tnoasand  times  it  hath  beguiled  thee, 

As  firm  as  waves  in  seas,  or  leaves  in  wind. 
Will  they  who  erst  denied  you  passage  free 

(Passage  to  all  men  free  by  use  and  kind) 
fight  for  your  sake  ?  or  on  them  do  you  trnst 
To  spend  their  blood  that  could  scarce  spare  their  dust?" 

He  is  told  in  reply,  that  the  reliance  in  any  event,  the  enterprise  cannot  be 

of  the  Qiristian  u  on  other  powers  abandoned.     The  fury  of  Ai^gantes  is 

than  thoee  of  flesh  and  blood.      If  awakened  by  this  reply :— 
£g7pt  will  assist,  well  and  good ;  but 


•f 


'  Who  soometh  peace  shall  have  Ids  fill  of  war,' 


*'  He  said,-»4md  took  his  mantle's  foremost  part,! 
And  *gan  the  same  together  fold  and  wrap ;     ■ 
Then  spake  again,  with  fell  and  spiteful  heart 
(So  lions  roar  enclosed  in  train  or  trap)  : 
'  Thou  proud  despber  of  inconstant  Mart, 

I  brin^  thee  war,  and  peace  closed  in  this  lap : 
Take  qmckly  one,  thou  hast  no  time  to  muse ; 
If  peace,  we  rest;  we  fight,  if  war  thou  chusel* 


i« 


Wb  semblant  fierce,  and  speeches  proud,  protoke 
The  soldiers  all,  war,  war,  at  once  to  cry ; 

Kor  could  they  tarry  till  their  chieftain  spoke ; 
But,  for  the  knight  was  more  enflamed  hereby. 


*  Canto  ii.,  Stansa  55. 

t  Indi  il  tuo  manio  per  to  Umbo  prete, 
CurwUo,  et/enne  un  teno^  «7  seno  tporU^ 

Cori  vuT  aneo  it  ragionar  riprete,  ift, 

•  •  •  •  •        • 

PtKne,  ch*  aprend^  U  futo,  indi  trakesu 
U^fiuift  pOMMo,  «i  ia  diiwrdia  ftra,  4r«* 

Qieruitdmme,  Canto  ii. 
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His  lap  he  opened,  and  spread  forth  hb  doak ; 

To  mortal  war,  he  says,  J  yon  defy ; 
And  this  he  uttered,  with  lell  rage  and  hate, 
And  seemed  of  Janns  church  t'  undo  the  gate. 

*  It  seem^  Fury,  Discord,  Madness  fell 
Flew  from  his  lap,  when  he  unfolds  the  same."* 


This  remarhable  picture  is  taken 
almost  in  words  from  Livy — *'  Turn 
RomanuSy  sinu  ex  toga  facto.  '  JStc,* 
inquit^  ^  vobis  helium  et  pacem  porta- 
mu8 ;  utrum  placet  sumite/  Sub  hanc 
Tocem^  hand  minus  ferociter,  daret 
utrum  vellet  sucdamatum  est ;  et  quum 
is  iterum  sinu  effuso  bellum  dare  dicis- 
aet,  accipere  se  omnes  responderunt." 

The  envoys  are  dismissed  with  be- 


coming presents.  The  next  morning 
the  Christian  army  comes  in  view  of 
Jerusalem.  The  exultation  with  which 
it  is  beheld  is  well  described.  It  will 
depend  on  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  reader  is,  whether  he  is  pleased  or 
not»  with  the  imitation — or  we  had 
almost  said  translation  from  Virgil, 
with  which  the  description  opens. 


**  Ecco  apparir  Oierusalem  si  vede, 
Ecco  aaaitar  Oierusalem  si  scorge ; 
Ecco  da  mille  voci  unitamente 
Oierusalenmie  salutar  si  sente." 

**  Videmus 
Italiam — Itallam  primus  oonclamat  Achates ; 
Italiam  l»to  socii  clamore  salutant." 

^Mid  vl  523. 

But  what  follows  is  far  better,  and  of  the  affectionate  simplicity  of  the 

is  Tasso's  own ;  we  are  compelled  to  original  is  lost — we  feel  this  especiall j 

transcribe  from   Fairfax — but,  beau-  in  the  three  last  lines  of  the  first  stanxa 

tifcd  as  the  passage  is  in  Fairfax,  much  of  our  quotation — 

**  To  that  delight  which  the  first  sight  did  breed. 
Which  pleased  so  the  secret  of  their  thought — 

A  deep  repentance  did  forthwith  succeed. 
That  renew'd  fear  and  trembling  with  it  brought, 

Scantly  they  durst  their  feeble  eyes  dispread 
Upon  that  town,  where  Christ  was  sold  and  bought, 

Where  for  our  sins  he,  faultless,  suffered  pain. 

There  where  he  died,  and  where  he  liyed  i^ain.t 


« 


Soft  words,  low  speech,  deep  sobs,  sweet  sighs,  salt  tears. 
Rose  from  their  hearts,  with  joy  and  pleasure  mixt. 

For  thus  fares  he  the  Lord  aright  that  fears : 
Fear  on  Devotion,  Joy  on  Faith  is  fixt. 

Such  noise  their  passions  make,  as  when  one  hears 
The  hoarse  sea- waves  roar  hollow  rocks  betwixt ; 

Or  as  the  wind  in  holts  and  rocky  greaves, 

A  murmur  makes  among  the  boughs  and  leaves.} 


*  Ceu  (dausas  acies  gremioque  effunderet  arma* 

Silius  ItidicuB,  Pun.  IL  389. 

t  Osano  a  pena  d*  inaJsar  la  vista, 
Ver  la  cittii  di  Christo  albergo  eUito, 
Dove  more,  dove  uepulto  /ue. 
Dove  por  rivesti  le  membra  sue. 

^  Turn  sonus  auditur  gravior,  tractimque  susurrant; 
Frigidus  ut  quondam  sylvis  immurmurat  auster, 
Ut  mare  soUcitum  stridet  reflnentibus  undis. 

VirgH,  GtorgAt 
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"  Tlieir  naked  feet  trod  on  the  dnsty  way, 

Followmr  the  ensample  of  their  seafoos  guide ; 
Their  scarls,  their  crests,  their  plumes,  and  feathers  gay. 
They  quickly  doft,  and  willing  laid  aside.*' 


Use  watchman  on  the  tower  of 
Zion  heholda  the  coming  arroy»  and 
A]i£n  ascends  a  turret  which  com- 
Dsods  a  Tiew  of  the  whole  eurround- 
irg  country.  He  is  accompanied  by 
Ennbia,  whose  fiither  had  perished 
tbe  yeir  before  in  the  siege  pf  Antioch, 
tod  who  was  herself  enamoured  of 
Tancred.  In  a  passage  closely  imi- 
tated from  that  in  the  Iliad^  where 
Helen  points  out  the  Grecian  chiefs  to 
Friam,  we  hare  Aladin  questioning 
Erminia  as  to  tbe  respective  leaders, 
vbo  appear  before  the  walls  of  Jeru* 


salem.  She  speaks  with  affected  ang^r 
and  disdain  of  Tancred — Tancred 
knows  nothing  of  her  love,  and  he  is 
enamoured  of  Clorinda»  for  Bbe»  it 
appears,  is  the  pagan  damsel  whom 
he  had  met  at  the  fountain,  as  we  have 
seen  in  a  former  part  of  the  story.— 
(Ante,  page  86.J  While  Erminia  is  de- 
claiming against  him,  Clorinda*  who  is 
foremost  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  en- 
counters Tancred.  He  is  wholly  un- 
suspicious of  what  enemy  he  is  com- 
bating. However,  her  casque  falls 
from  her  head. 


It 


About  her  shoulders  shone  her  golden  locks, 
Like  sunny  beams  on  alabaster  rooks.'* 


The  championess  defies  Tancred  to 
single  combat.  We  have  from  him 
in  reply  an  impassioned  declaration  of 
love.  The  accidents  of  the  day  sepa- 
rate them,  for  a  troop  of  flying  pagans, 
DDrsued  by  a  party  of  the  faithful, 
harry  her  along,  and  a  soldier  unfor- 
tunately wounds  her  in  the  neck. 
Tancred  "  flew  on  the  yillain,"  whose 
flight  terminates  this  adventure,  to 
give  rise  to  another. 


In  the  fight  before  the  town,  Dudon, 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  adventurers, 
is  slain.  Rinaldo  presses  on  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  city ;  but  Godfrey,  at 
the  moment  when  it  seemed  likely  to 
be  taken,  orders  a  retreat. 

The  Powers  of  Evil  are  terrified  by 
the  aspect  which  affairs  now  wear,  and 
a  council  of  devils,  which  Milton  has 
not  hesitated  to  imitate,  is  held  :— 


*'  The  dreary  trumpet  blew  a  dreadful  blast. 

And  rumbled  through  the  lands  and  kingdoms  under  ; 

Through  wasteness  wide  it  roared,  and  hollows  vast. 
And  filled  the  deep  with  horror,  fear,  and  wonder : 

Not  half  so  dreadful  noise  the  tempests  cast, 
That  fall  from  skies  with  storms  of  hail  and  thunder ; 

Not  half  so  loud  the  whistling  winds  do  sing, 

Broke  from  the  earthen  prisons  of  their  king." 


Except  in  the  picture  of  his  princi- 
pal demon,  whom  he  calls  Pluto, 
Tasao  has  not  deviated  from  the  me- 
dUeval  notions  of  the  evil  spirit.  The 
mferior  devils  are  misshapen  brutes  of 
one  kind  or  another — sphinxes  and 
centaurs — women  with  fish's  tails — 
men  with  snakes  for  hair,  and  such 
like — and  they  seem  rather  to  have 
tbe  wish  for  mischief,  than  any  great 
power  in  effecting  it.  However,  they 
are  advised  by  their  leader  to  create, 
as  they  best  can,  dissensions  among 
Godfrey*!  army.    The  speech  of  Pluto 


is  a  long  one,  and  they  are  off  before 
it  is  over.  Had  Godfrey's  only  ene- 
mies been  devils  yard-long- tailed,  Jeru- 
salem could  not  have  resisted  for 
another  day ;  but  the  devils  were  under 
the  dominion  of  man,  and  thus  en- 
abled to  do  mischief  ten- fold  greater 
than  if  left  to  their  own  devices  ;  and 
there  was  also  in  the  service  of  evil  an 
instrumentality  greater  than  theurs. 
The  sultan  of  Damascus  was  a  more 
formidable  enemy  than  Pluto,  for  he 
had 


**  A  niece,  a  nice  and  tender  dame. 
Peerless  in  wit,  in  nature's  bleesinc^s  rich : 
To  all  deceit  she  could  her  beauty  frame; 
Fabe«  fiur,  and  young,  a  Thrghi  and  a  witch. 
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It  IB  impossible,  of  course,  that 
we  should  recount  all  her  wiles.  We 
are  not  quite  satisfied  either  with 
any  of  the  translators  of  Tasso. 
From  some  change  in  the  meaning  of 
words  since  his  time*  or  from  occa- 
sional carelessness,  Fairfax  has  spoiled 
Tcry  many  of  the  particular  traits ; 
and  for  delicacy  and  playfulness  is  sub- 
stituted  strange  coarseness.  Wiffen 
is  free  from  this  fault,  but  his  style  is 
so  overloaded  with  words,  that  to  us  it 
is  quite  intolerable.      When  in  the 

f progress  of  our  examination  of  the  Ita* 
ian  poets,  we  shall  have  to  compare 
Ariosto's  Alcinawith  Armida-^for  she^ 
our  readers  must  have  anticipated,  is 
the  fair  mischief«maker_we  may  have 
more  to  sav  on  this  subject.  Mean« 
while,  the  lady  appears  in  the  Chris- 


tian camp.  Eustace,  th6  youngs 
brother  of  Godfrey,  is  the  first  to  fall 
a  captive  to  her  charms :  he  leads  her 
to  the  tent  of  the  Duke ;  she  relates 
a  well-feigned  story  of  g^rievances— 
her  uncle  has  despoiled  her  of  her 
throne  of  Damascus,  her  rightful  in- 
heritance, and  would  fain  poison  her. 
She  entreats  of  Godfrey  to  gp*ant  her 
a  small  escort  of  his  soldiers  to  Da- 
mascus, where  she  has  some  faithful 
adherents.  The  general  is  touched 
by  the  sorrows  of  the  fair  suppliant ; 
but  he  cannot  allow  his  army  to  be 
diverted  from  the  sacred  purpose  to 
which  their  services  are  bound.  When 
Jerusalem  is  conquered,  he  vows,  on 
the  honour  of  a  knight,  to  redress  all 
her  wrongs. 


"  At  this  the  princess  bent  her  eyes  to  ground, 

And  stood  unmoved,  though  not  unmarked,  a  space ; 

The  secret  bleeding  of  her  inward  wound 
Shed  heavenly  dew  upon  her  angel's  face. 

*  Poor  wretch,' — ^quoth  she,  in  tears  and  sorrow  drowned« 
*  Death  be  thy  peace,  the  grave  thy  reating-place, 

Since  such  thy  nap,  that,  lest  thou  merey  find, 

The  gentlest  heart  on  earth  Is  proved  unkind. 

**  <  And  for  the  modest  love  of  maidenhood 
Bids  me  not  sojourn  with  these  armed  men, 

Oh,  whither  shall  I  fly  ?     What  secret  wood 
Shall  hide  me  from  the  tyrant  ?     Or  what  den. 

What  rock,  what  vault,  what  cave,  can  do  me  good? 
No,  no,  where  death  is  sure,  it  resteth  then 

To  scorn  his  power,  and  be  it  therefore  seen, 

Armlda  lived,  and  died, — both, — like  a  Queen.' 

**  With  that  she  looked  as  if  a  proud  disdain 
Kindled  displeasure  in  her  noble  mind  s 
The  way  she  came,  she  turned  her  steps  again. 
With  gestures  sad,  but  in  disdainful  kind.** 


Godfrey  at  last  relents,  and  con- 
sents that  ten  knights  shall  accompany 
her.  Her  arts  are  described,  both  in 
her  efforts  to  captivate  the  ten,  and  to 
wtn  others  to  desert  the  camp. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  introdiictory 
cantos  of  the  poem  the  whole  subject  is 
proposed — the  purposes  of  Godfrey— 
the  powers  opposed  to  him — and  the  re*- 
sources  of  both.  There  would  be  no 
object  in  continuing  the  narrative  of  the 
poem.  If  we  fall  out  with  the  magic 
of  Tasso,  it  is  rather  because  it  is 
dwelt  on  too  long,  than  that  we  think 
it  unsuitable.  The  wonders  fatigue 
us.  As  in  Thalaba,  we  are  often  in* 
dined  to  indulge  the  natural  feeling 
which  is  expressed  in  the  involuntary 
exclamation!  when  tome  neir  toroery 


is  practised  on  the  fatigued  ieniet  of 
the  hero — 

**  Every  where  Magic  I     The  Arabian's 
heart 
Yearned  after  human  intercourse.' 


•• 


Tasso  had  his  answer  to  these  objections, 
which  does  not,  we  think,  quite  fairly 
meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  Magic 
was  the  belief  of  the  age  which  he  was 
describing  ;  the  facts  which  be  related 
were  all  to  be  found  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  Crusades.  No  doubt,  this  would 
be  a  perfect  answer,  if  the  meaning  of 
the  objection  was,  that  he  had  vio- 
lated  the  truth  of  manners ;  but  the 
objection  went  deeper,  and  can- 
p^  :wa  thlalt>  b»  Jirholly  answered. 
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To  onrMlres  we  own  that  the  en-      imps,  has  nothing  Uke  the  ^eet  of 
cbutfd  forest,  guarded  with  Isxneno's      Lucan's  sacred  grove 

"  Lnoiis  erat  longo  nnaquam  Tiolatas  ah  »to, 
Obicnrum  cingena  conDeiEis  aera  ramis, 
£t  gelida4  altd  submotis  soUbus  umbras. 
HuDC  non  mricolae  Panes,  &c. 

sed  barbara  rita 
Sacra  dei^m,  stmctae  diris  altaribus  arse : 
Omnis  et  humanis  lustrata  crnoribns  arbos. 

Illie  et  Toluerea  metunnt  insidere  ramis, 
Et  lustris  recubare  ferae 

Arborihus  suua  horror  inest- 


Ipse  situs  putrique  facit  jam  robore  pallor 

Attonitos 

^jam  fama  ferebat 

Ssepe  caras  motu  terrse  mugire  cavernas. 

Boboraque  aroplexos  circumfulsisse  draeones. 
I^on  ilium  cultu  populi  propriore  frequentant 
Sed  cessere  deis 

Hane  jubet  immisso  sjlvam  procumbere  ferro 
Nam  vicina  operi,  belloque  intacta  priori 
Inter  nudatos  stabat  densissimamontes." 


Tbeenehantroents  in  Tasso  are  rather 
depending  on  tricks  of  the  magician  than 
thr  ancient  aanctity  of  the  grove  itself. 
I'.deed,  we  ainnost  prefer  the  opening 
of  Mason's  Caractacua,  and  bis  Druid 
^rove,  to  Tasao's,  Stilly  one  thing  is 
to  be  considered,  that  Tasso*s  manner 
is  to  brinf^  out  in  detail  his  whole  pic- 
ture. Nothing  ia  done  by  single 
s'ltrjestive  words.  That  the  effects, 
vHch  Taaso  intended  to  produce, 
bare  been  produced,  the  testimony 
of  the  centuries  that  have  paased 
lince  his  great  poem  was  written. 
Is  conclusive. 

With  what  care  every  word  of  the 
poom  wai  weighed  we  have  evidence 
in  hie  letters.  Not  alone  was  it  the 
subject  of  his  continual  meditation 
ff  om  his  eighteenth  to  his  thirty-second 
Trsr the  period  at  which  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  Gonzagaand  his  assistants — 
Kut  it  actually*  became  the  subject  of 
Yh  dreams.  Alterations  of  words,  to 
vh^eb  objections  occurred  to  him  in 
»Wp,  are  recorded.  Perhaps  this  was 
6Re  of  the  symptoms  of  approaching 
lasaoitj. 

In  the  Essays  on  Mental  Derange- 
ni«fnt,  of  the  late  Dr.  Cbeyne,  he 
»ams  his  readers  that  any  pursuit, 
however  innocent,  may  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  interfere  with  the  sound  ac- 
tion of  the  mind ;  and  he  tells  of  a 


case  in  which  a  man  was  wise  enough 
resolutely  to  give  up  the  taste  of  coU 
lecting  pictures,  when  he  found  that 
even  at  church  he  could  not  withdraw 
his  attention  from  the  absorbing  pas- 
sion. Southey,  a  roan  whose  support 
was  earned  by  literary  exertions,  and 
who  was  compelled  to  work  hard,  and 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  felt  it 
necessary  altogether  to  discontinue  any 
line  of  study  when  he  found  that  it 
began  to  affect  his  dreams,  and  it  is 
not  without  an  ominous  feeling  of 
the  coming  evil  that  a  reader  of 
Tasso*s  letters,  peruses  the  following 
passage : — "  To-night  I  awaked  with 
this  verse  in  my  mouth, 

'  E  i  duo  che  manda  il  nero  adusto  suolo,' 

and,  while  repeating  it,  I  recollected 
that  the  epithet  <'nero,"  black,  is 
not  suitable,  since  an  adust  soil  is 
rather  white  than  black,  and  the 
dark  colour  of  the  ground  is  a  proof 
of  fatness  and  humidity.  J  again, 
fell  asleep,  and  in  a  dream  I  read  in. 
Strabo,  that  the  sand  of  Ethiopia  and 
Arabia  is  extremely  white,  and  this 
rooming  I  found  the  passage."  Other 
instances  of  the  same  kind  occur  in 
his  letters  of  this  date.*  Suspieions; 
of  all  his  friends  began  to  suggest, 
themselves — his  letters,  he  began  to 
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lelieTe  were  intercepted — ^bodily  dis- 
ease soon  made  its  distinct  appear- 
snce.      He  suffered    from    incessant 
bead-aches>  and  a  quartan  fever  which 
visited  him  each  year  was  now  earlier 
in  its  access,  and  prolonged  its  visit  to 
a  later  period  of  the  year  than  usaal 
—bat  the  mental  fever  was  worse — 
suspicion  of  others  was  followed  by  a 
yet  more  dangerous  symptom.     The 
disease*  which  in  Catholic  countries  is 
called  the  "Scruples,"  which  is  the 
torment  of  popular    confessors    and 
physicians,  who  do  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  a  nervousness,  that  if  it  be 
madness,  assumes  much  of  the  appear- 
ance of  ratiocination,   and  defies  all 
treatment,  was  on  him.     His  imagi- 
nation, busy  with  inventing  incanta- 
tions and  exorcisms,  at  last  led  him  to 
suspect  that  in  this  dabbling  with  the 
black  art  he  was,  perhaps,  guilty  of 
magic — at  all  events  he  had  used  pro- 
hibited books,  and  was  not  unlikely  to 
be  accused  of  heresy.     Under  these 
circumstances  he  thought  his  safest 
course  was  again  to  submit  bis  sus- 
pected poem  to  other  critics.     Their 
examination,  of  course,  led  to  new  ob- 
jections, new  alterations,  and  new  de- 
fences   of   the  impeached    passages. 
Tasso  invented  an  allegory  to  explain 
away  all  that  appeared  too  marvel- 
lous ;   and  the  allegory,  though  never 
thought  of  till  the  poem  was  com- 
pleted, so  pleased  him  that  he  began 
to  believe  he  must  unconsciously  have 
been  influenced  by  it  all  along.     All 
would  not  do.     The  very  word  mago, 
(magian  or  magician)  savoured  of  he- 
resy, and  the  line  of  defence  on  which 
Tasso  was  now  thrown,  made  him  fear 
that  bis  secret  enemies  (for  he  now 
fancied  every  one  was  his  enemy)  had 
already  accused  him  to  the  inquisi- 
tion.    So  much  bustle  could  not  be 
made  about  a  manuscript  poem,  with- 
out suggesting  to  the  printers  that 
some  money  might  be  made  of  it,  and 
Tasso  was  threatened  with  spurious 
editions.     Nothing  could  in  reality  be 
more  kind  than  every  one  was  to  him. 
Alfonso  made^ interest  in  every  quar- 
ter, to  have  any  spurious  edition  of  the 
work  prohibited.     Never  was  there  a 
period  of  his  life  in  which  more  anx- 
ious attention  was  paid  to  his  comforts 
and  wishes  than  now.     If  the  critics 
were  barking,  after  all  it  was  he  him- 
self that  had  enkennelled  them  with 
their  pr^,— and  to  prevent  a  reviewer 


from  finding  fault  would  be  to  silence 
him  for  good  and  all.  Actual  insanity, 
however,  had  now  manifested  itself. 
Dislikes  of  individuals, '  with  all  the  or- 
dinary symptoms  of  disease  were  pre- 
sent. He  spoke  of  attempts  to  poison 
him.  At  last  came  fits  of  vio- 
lence, and  he  flew  at  one  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Duchess  of  Urbino  in 
her  chambers,  with  a  dagger. 

A  letter  of  Veniero,  then  resident 
at  Ferrara,  mentions  his  being  on  this 
incarcerated,  but  he  adds   that    this 
was  not  for  punishment,  but  with  the 
hope  of  cure.     Indeed  every  letter  of 
Tasso,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  suspicions, 
proves  to  demonstration  that  this  was 
the  single  object  of  his  being  placed  un- 
der any  restraint,  for  in  every  one  of 
them  he  promises  that,  if  released,  he 
will  no  longer  refuse  to  take  medicine. 
It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  imagine  treat- 
ment morejudicious  than  that  which  was 
at6rst  adopted.  Hewasat  once  allowed 
his  liberty,  and  invited  to  the  palace 
of  Belriguardo.     *«  The  prince,**  says 
Tasso,  **  acted  like  a  father  or  a  bro- 
ther.*'    To  relieve   his  mind  on  the 
subject  of  heresy,  he  made  him»  in 
the  first  instance,  present  himself  at 
the  office  of  the  Inquisition  at  Ferrara, 
to  be  examined  as  to  his  faith.     The 
Inquisitor  gave  him  absolution.     This 
was,  it  seems,  too  easily  granted,  for 
the  poor  sufferer  began  to  fear   the 
absolution  was  invalid,  from  the  want 
of  certain  usual  formalities.     Alofnso*s 
reconciliation,  too,  he  feared  was  less 
entire  than  it  seemed  to  be.      This 
system  of   self-torture   went  on,  till 
it    was    found   necessary  to   remove 
him  to  Ferrara,  to  the  Friary  of  Su 
Francis,  and  he  wrote  from  that  r^ 
treat  to  Alfonso,  that  as  soon  as  he 
was  cured  he  wished  to  become  a  friar. 
He  wrote  accusations  of  himself  to 
the  Inquisition — entreating  to  have  the 
case  examined  at  Rome — which  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  forwarded.     In 
these  letters,  and  in  those  to  Alfonso, 
we  think  we  can  detect  not  alone,  or 
even  chiefly,  the  wish  to  clear  himself 
of  the  charge  of  heresy,  but  the  de- 
sire,   under  any  pretence,  to  escape 
from  Ferrara. 

^  Diseases  proceeding  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  are  in  general  worse 
in  summer ;  and,  after  a  violent  pa- 
roxysm of  actual  and  undeniable  mad- 
ness, in  July,  1577»  Tasso  fled  firom 
Ferrara.    Three-and-twenty  jrears  be- 
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fbre»  be  had  last  aeen  his  sister^  and  in 
thtt  interval  tiroe  and  change  had  been 
basT.     Childhood  had  passed  away» 
and  the  earlj  life  of  womanhood ;  and 
tb  romance  and  reality  of  her  life  had 
Bov  broo^t  her  to  an  early  widow- 
boodf  vith   irrown  np  sons  and  tall 
du^hters.    She  lived  at  Sorrento*  and 
vith  her  Tasso  sought  a  shelter.     He 
ehanged  clothes  with  a  poor  shepherd 
whom  he  met  on  his  road,  and  under 
that  di^gmae  appeared  at  his  sister's 
house.    She  was  alone  at  the  moment. 
The  insane  man  told  a  wild  story  of 
her  brother  Torqnato's  life  being  in 
dsi^er  from  some  enemies,  and  that 
(he,  by   writing   some  letters*  could 
procure  him  protection.     She  fainted 
vith  excees  of  grief ;  and  he  was  calmed 
by  knowing  that  there  was  one  human 
heart  by  which  he  was  regarded  with 
affection.     With  her  he  remained  for 
some  little  time.    The  beauties  of  Sor- 
rento can    scarcely    be  exaggerated. 
Cornelia  and  her  children  did  all  that 
was  possible  for  Tasso's  restoration. 
Masso,  who  relates  the  incident*  makes 
the  affecting  remark*  that  Tasso  now 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  enjoyed  a 
home- 
Could  a  residence  like  thb  be  kept 
dear  of  the  apothecaries*  it  is  probable 
that  it  might  do  much  for  health  ;  but 
coDsjnracies  to  cure  a  madman  are 
more  apt  to  do  mischief  than  those  of 
which  the  poor  fellow  himself  is  dream- 
ing.    The  strongest  cathartics  were 
prescribed ;  the  widow  thought  to  out- 
wit the  apothecary*  and  drenched  poor 
Tasso  with  salt  water.     Bleeding  and 
blistering  were  spoken  of*  but  this  was 
too  moch.     The  scenery  at  Sorrento 
was  beautiful.     When  Tasso  walked 
abroad*  his  sister's  sons  went  with  him* 
but  the  companionship  of  boys  of  their 
age  was  felt  by  their  uncle  to  be  rather 
interraption    than   society ;    and  the 
happj  family*  with  no  tastes  of  any 
kind  io  common*  soon  got  tired  of  each 
other.     Tasso*  after  some  correspon- 
dence  with  the  duke*  made  his  way 
hack   to   Ferrara*    where  the  duke's 
attentions  were  again  misunderstood 
and  misconstrued.     Alfonso,  he  said* 
vished  him  to  pass  his  life  in  idleness— 
''to  become***  m  his  own  language*  "  a 
fugitive  from  Parnassus  to  the  gardens 
of  Epicarus."    He  refused  all  medi- 
cine* and  w^dAcXe&  himself  to  habits  of 
ixtreae  intemperance.      He  did  not 
want  M  justiffwff  motive.    '*  My  first 
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object*"  said  he*  ''was  to  obtain  favour 
with  the  duke."  We  suppose  he  was 
acting  on  the  principle  of  Cowper's 
Sir  Smug*  and 

"  took  his  glass. 
Which  they  who  woo  preferment  rarely 
pass." 

"  My  second  was*  to  accustom  myself 
to  overcome  health.  Vigorous  health 
is  injurious  to  virtue*  as  it  enables  the 
body  to  tyrannize  over  the  soul.  So- 
crates excelled  all  the  men  of  his  time 
in  drinking.  The  duke  used  to  com- 
plain of  my  diiBdence*  and  the  habit  of 
drinking  makes  me  the  most  confident 
and  unblushing  of  men."  He  at  last 
fied  again  from  Ferrara.  He  went  on 
foot  to  Mantua*  and  to  Urbino.  He 
was  in  general  courteously  received^ 
but  jealous  of  every  attention  and  of 
every  neglect*  fearing  every  where 
that  he  was  suspected  of  being  insane. 
He  wandered  to  Turin  ;  and  his  mind 
appears  to  have  been  in  some  degree 
calmed*  for  at  this  period  he  wrote 
some  of  those  Platonic  dialogues*  the 
introductory  passages  of  which  are 
relied  upon*  perhaps  without  sufficient 
regard  to  the  assumed  privileges  of 
that  style  of  writing*  as  relating  real  in- 
cidents of  his  life.  Some  new  court 
festivity*  however*  was  about  to  take 
place  at  Ferrara,  and  Ta9S0  again 
sought  an  asylum  there. 

On  his  return*  he  appears  to  have 
remained  unnoticed  in  the  bustle  of 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  Al- 
phonso's  third  wife.  He  indulged  in 
frantic  abuse  of  the  Duke*  and  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne*  a 
place  where  poor  people  received  me- 
dical aid*  and  where  lunatic  patients 
were  confined.  Here  his  pride  seems 
to  have  been  almost  instantly  and  effec- 
tually subdued.  Madness*  no  doubt, 
continued ;  but  it  seems  impossible 
to  understand  the  motive  of  the  Duke 
in  continuing  his  confinement  in  a 
public  hospital.  We  can  understand 
the  system  of  treatment  which  re- 
quired that  Tasso  should  not  be  under 
his  own  control  ;  but  resentment 
seems*  in  some  way*  to  have  mingled 
with  the  conduct  adopted.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Duke  was  pro- 
voked at  the  capricious  conduct  of 
Tasso  in  his  removals  from  Ferrara* 
and  his  returns  thither.  The  most 
difficult  subject  of  investigation  ia 
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which  the  moralist  or  the  jurist  can 
be  engaged,  is  the  degree  of  responsi- 
bility of  the  insane  ;  and  there  seems 
something  in  the  Duke*8  conduct  like 
adopting  a  milder  sort  of  punishment 
to  a  criminal  who  claimed  the  rights^ 
without  pursuing  the  conduct  of  a 
rational  being.  Of  the  fact  of  insanity* 
and  in  a  very  violent  form,  there  can* 
we  think,  be  no  doubt  whatever,  though 
it  is  denied  by  Mr.  Wilde,  the  Ameri- 
can. Wilde  quotes  such  cases  as 
Nicolai*s,  and  thinks  that  as  such 
spectral  illusions  as  he  witnessed  did 
not  in  that  case  produce  insanity,  the 
proposition  follows,  that  wherever 
they  exist  the  man  must  be  sane  ;  but 
Wilde's  book  is  not  worth  a  thought. 
Tasso's  confinement  in  the  hospital 
of  St.  Anne*s  continued  for  more  than 
seven  years,  with  great  variations  of 
health.  He  appears  to  have  had  no 
difiiculty  during  this  time,  either  in 
pursuing  his  studies,  or  communicat- 
ing with  his  friends.  Several  of  his 
Platonic  dialogues  were  written  during 
his  residence  in  the  hospital.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his 
insanitv  should  be  now  and  then 
denied  by  those  who  think  of  some  of 
these  facts,  and  exclude  others  from 
the  consideration.  His  own  account 
of  his  disease  remiuns,  and  it  certainly 
exhibits  a  very  shattered  condition  of 
nerves.  Writing  to  a  physician  he 
says : — "  For  some  years  I  suffer  from 
a  disease,  of  which  I  know  not  the 
cause.  The  only  thing  certain  is,  that 
I  am  bewitched.  I  suffer  a  gnawing 
of  the  intestines,  with  dysentery ;  tink- 
lings  in  my  head  and  ears  as  strong  as 
if  there  were  a  clock  inside  my  head. 
Besides  the  continual  phantasies  of  va- 
rious things,  and  all  of  them  disagree- 
able, disturb  me  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  cannot  fix  my  mind  on  anything 
for  four  minutes.  I  am  distracted 
with  various  imaginations,  and  some- 
times by  violent  passions  which  are 
suddenly  kindled  within  me,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  phantasms  which 
spring  up  in  roe*  Always  after  eating, 
my  head  fumes  beyond  measure,  and 
is  hot.  In  every  noise  I  fancy  human 
voices,  and  inanimate  things  often  ap- 
pear to  speak.*'  To  this  he  adds, 
harassing  dreams  at  night.  No  doubt 
ail  this,  and  more,  might  have  been, 
and  if  the  power  of  self-government 
Mmained,  the  man  would,  notwiih- 
•Uadln^i   !»?•  bean  s^m;   but  in 


Tasso's  case  that  power  was  miserablj 
deficient.  Among  the  fancies  which 
possessed  his  mind^  one  was  that 
he  was  tormented  by  a  troublesome 
spirit,  {Follctto  he  calls  it)  that  dis- 
turbed his  books,  and  stole  his  ]ett«n. 
Loaves  of  bread,  and  plates  of  fruity 
vanished  before  his  eyes,  and  satis- 
fied him  that  he  was  persecuted  bj 
some  malicious  magician ;  gloves  and 
books  were  taken  out  of  locked  trunks* 
and  found  next  day  on  the  floor.  At 
night  he  tells  us,  that  when  awake  he 
often  beheld  small  sparks  in  the  air, 
and  flashes  of  light  issuing  from  his 
eyes.  On  his  bed  be  used  to  see 
shadows  of  rats  when  none  could  be 
naturally  there  ;  then  he  heard  fright- 
ful noises,  hissing  of  serpents,  tingling 
and  ringing  of  bells  and  clocks ;  thea 
in  sleep  it  would  seem  as  if  a  horse 
threw  himself  on  him,  and  be  would 
awake  langpiid  and  fatigued.  And 
then  there  were  visions  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  Son  in  her  arms,  which  he 
believed  to  be  a  miracle,  telling  him 
not  to  despair  of  grace.  In  these 
descriptions  there  is  evidence  of 
mind  endeavouring  to  deal  fairly 
with  itself;  and  though  the  bodily 
health  was  broken  and  sinking,  the 
fever  of  the  mind  was  at  length 
calmed,  and  Alfonso  was  indneed  to 
allow  him  to  leave  the  hospital. 

Tasso  left  Ferrara  in  the  company 
of  the  Prince  of  Mantua.  At  Man- 
tua he  found  a  cordial  reception  ; 
apartments  were  given  him  m  the 
palace,  suitable  to  his  own  sufficiently 
nigh  notions  of  his  dignity,  and  every 
efibrt  made  to  render  him  happy. 
He  praises  every  thing  there.  Even 
his  physician's  pills  looked  less  bine 
than  at  Ferrara.  Cavaliara  was  a 
physician  who  knew  the  way  to  a 
child's  heart,  and  our  poet  was  almost 
a  child  in  his  love  of  sweet  things.  We 
find  the  poet,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
thanking  him  for  a  jar  of  candied 
citrons.  The  poor  fellow,  however, 
soon  became  restless.  Cavidlara  spoke 
of  cathartics — and  Tasso  said  the  air 
of  Mantua  did  not  agree  with  him. 
His  freedom  too  was  but  partial.  He 
said,  as  a  servant  attended  his  steps 
wherever  he  went,  *'  Oh,  could  I  be 
with  Cardinal  Albano  I  his  physician  is 
the  man  for  my  distemper-.-!  still  re- 
member bis  sweet  acidulous  symps, 
which  might  have  revived  a  eerpse, 
jAd  his  pills  with  gold."    TheeMiMd 
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brftiQ  vas  agmin  at  work,  and  he  fan- 
eied  insalt   in   erery  indifferent  acci- 
dent.    "  I  cannot  live/'  said  he,  ''in 
a  cttj,  wber^  all  the  nobility  do  not 
yield  me  the  first  place.     I  have  re- 
lolved  not  to  compose  another  line  till 
the  world   repents   of  the  wrong  it 
kas  done  me,  and  is  doing  me  every 
day.     Yes!  if  I  cannot  live  otherwise 
1  will  form  such  a  resolution  as  will 
istooish  every  one,  and  retire  into  a 
mooasterr.'*     The  carnival  at    Man- 
tea  was   this    year  unusually   splen- 
did,   and    Tasso    tells   of    "  abund- 
ance of  beautiful  and  most  graceful 
ladies,'*  and  adds,    "  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fear  of  being  regarded  as 
inconstant    be   probably  would  have 
fixed  his  choice  on  one  of  them — but 
perhaps  I  confide  too   much  to  this 
letter."      The    last    clause    gives  a 
tone  of  seriousness  to  the  sentence,  and 
the  inconstancy,  of  which  he  fears  the 
impntatioDy  was  more  likely  to  have 
iHren  to  a  living  object  than  to  the 
memory  of  Gingnene's  *'  mature  vir- 
^n."     Lent,  however,  came,  and  he 
took  a  dose  of  logic  to  compose  him — 
be  began  the  study  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  wished  that  some  generous  friend 
would  make  him  a  present  of  Aquinas. 
**  Nor  would   I  care,"  says  he,   "  al- 
though it  were  not  new,  but  I  know 
not  where  to  find  a  man  so  liberal." 
He  complained  of  the  intrusion  of  vi- 
ators, and  the  torment  of  letters,  and 
wished  for  a  servant  who  could  distin- 
innsh  worthless  visitors  by  the  smell 
like  bad  melons,  and  not  let  them  in^. 
he  should  also  open  all  my  letters,  and 
only  show  me  the  pleasant  ones.**     In 
the  year   1587,  Tusso  visited  Rome — 
iadoJging  hopes  of  some  provision  from 
Sistns  the  Fifth,  who  was  then  Pope. 
He  wrote   some    court    poems — but, 
fatigued  with  solicitations,  he  at  last 
left  Rome  for   Naples,    and  recom- 
menced the  lawsuit  for  his  mother's 
joiatare  which  had  occupied  his  fa- 
thers life.      Nearly  half  a  century, 
aoee   the    right   had   originally    ac* 
craed  to  the  Tassos,  had  made  such 
changes  in   parties,  that  though   the 
kvTers  fed  him  with  hopes,  he  could 
not  find  out  against  whom  he  ought 
to  institute  his  suit — and  he  appears 
to  have  expected  more  effect  from  a 
ball  of  exeoromunication    which    he 


succeeded   in    obtaining   from   Rome 
against  those  who  might  be  fraudu- 
lently  in   possession   of  his  property, 
than  we  should  have  anticipated,  or 
than   the    result  justified.     His  resi- 
dence was  with  the  monks  of  Mount 
Olivet.     The  delightful  scenery,  and 
the  tranquillizing  effect  of  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of   which  he  was 
a  strict  attendant,  spoke  peace  to  his 
troubled  spirit — and  it  is  to  the  ho« 
Dour  of  Italy,  that   its  nobles  never 
seem  to    have  neglected   Tasso.     At 
tliis  time  Manso,  whom  every  reader 
of  Milton*   remembers,   formed    that 
friendship  with   Tasso  which  was  his 
best  comfort   for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Manso  appears  to  have  awakened  Tas- 
80*8  miud  to  actual  composition,  and 
the  Jerusalem  was  again  the  subject 
of  his  study.     The  monks,   however, 
with  whom  he  lived,  determined  to 
make  him  pay  for  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing, by  getting  out  of  him  a  poem  on 
the  origin  of  their  congregation.     We 
have  an  account  from  Manso  of  a  visit 
from  Tasso,  which,  while  it  gives  some 
evidence  of  Tasso's  returning  health, 
is  calculated  to  remove  all  doubt,  if 
there  could  indeed  have  been  any  re- 
maining,  of   his   insanity  not  having 
been  altogether  removed.     "  The  Sig- 
ner Torquato,"  he  says,  "  has  become 
a  mighty  hunter,  and  triumphs  over 
the  asperity  of  the  season  and  of  the 
country.    When  the  days  are  wet,  our 
chief   enjoyment  is  listening  to    the 
Improwisatori,  and  now  and  then  dan- 
cing.    He  then  tells  me  of  the  spirit 
that  appears  to  him — I  endeavour  to 
convince  him  that  it  is  but  a  dream  of 
his  imagination — however,  he  is  more 
likely  to  convince  me  of  its  actual  ex- 
istence than  I  to  satisfy  him  of  its  be- 
ing a  delusion.     It  cannot  he  a  bad 
spirit,  for  it  leads  him  to  devotion — 
pronounces  the  names  of  Jesus  and 
Mary,  and  speaks  with  reverence  of 
the  cross  and  the  relics  of  the  saints 
— besides,  it  soothes  and  comforts  him, 
which  evil  spirits  never  do.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  an  angel,  as 
angels  only  appear  to  the  perfect  and 
to  saints.  It  being  then  neither  a  good 
nor  an  evil  spirit,  and  there  being  no 
other  class  of  such  beings,  it  must  be 
a  phantasy  of  his  own  brain."    Tasso's 
answer  was  as  good  as  the  argument 


*  See  MiUoB's  Latin  £piatle  to  Manso. 
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deserved.  *'  The  spirit  cannot  be  the 
creation  of  mj  own  phantasy*"  urged 
he,  "  for  it  tells  me  things  that  alto- 
gether transcend  my  knowledge,  and 
are  wholly  underived  from  my  past 
experience*  Fancy  can  but  arrange 
materials  supplied  by  former  know- 
ledge of  some  kind  or  other ; — this^ 
therefore^  must  be  a  real  spirit." 

The  arguments  continued,  and  might 
have  continued  for  ever  without  any 
very  important  result  affecting  the  opi- 
nion of  either.  '*  Since  I  cannot  per- 
suade you  by  reasoning,"  said  Tasso,  *'  I 
shall  convince  you  by  an  actual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  fact."  Manso  accepted  the 
'offer,  and  the  next  day,  as  we  were 
sitting  by  the  fire,  he  said,  "  Lift  up 
your  eyes  and  see  the  spirit  I"  Manso 
saw  but  the  rays  of  the  sun  streaming 
into  the  room — Tasso  fixed  his  eyes 
intensely  in  the  direction  of  the  win- 
dow, and  began  to  hold  with  the  un- 
known something  a  most  earnest  dis- 
course. Manso,  it  is  true,  heard  no 
second  voice,  but  Tasso's  was  as  that 
of  one  in  conversation — now  question- 
ing— now  replying ;  and  the  words 
were  oflten  such  as  to  show  what 
the  observations  were  to  which  he 
was  replying.  Manso  listened  with 
astonishment  for  a  considerable  time. 
At  last  the  poet  turned  to  his  friend, 
and  said,  "  From  this  day  forth  your 
doubts  shall  have  vanished."  ''Say 
rather  are  increased,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  since,  though  I  have  heard  many 
things  worthy  of  marvel,  I  have  seen 
nothmg  of  what  you  promised  to 
show  me  to  dispel  my  doubts.*'  Tas- 
so smiled,  and  said,  "  You  have  seen 
and  heard  more  of  him  than  perhaps 

"  and  here  he  paused.     Manso, 

who  mentions  the  incident  in  a  letter 
written  at  the  time,  says  that  Tasso's 
frenzy  is  more  likely  to  be  communi- 
cated to  Manso  than  removed  from  the 
poet's  mind.  The  fact  is,  that  Tasso's 
disease  still  existed — the  goblin,  to 
whose  pranks  he  referred  the  petty 
vexations  which  he  suffered  in  the  hos- 
pital, disappeared,  when,  in  the  palace 
of  Manso,  all  inconvenience  was  re- 
moved, and  the  tricks  with  which  a 
pauper  lunatic  was  likely  to  be  tor- 
mented were  no  longer  practised  upon 
him.  In  the  monastery  of  Mount 
Olivet  the  fancies  were  of  the  Virgin 
and  child — of  fragments  of  the  true 
cross  and  of  relics.  In  Manso's  palace 
the  TiMonB  assumed  a  different  charac< 


ter.  Tas80*8  studies  there  were  the 
works  of  Plato,  and  of  his  followers ; 
and  his  literary  occupation  was  build- 
ing up  Socratic  dialogues.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  fancy  should  now  range 
in  another  sphere,  and  should  give  to 
him  as  to  Socrates  and  Plotinus  an 
attendant  genius.  How  far  the  insane 
quite  believe  their  fancies  is  another 
and  a  very  curious  question ;  but  the 
particular  illusions  which  from  time  to 
time  haunted  Tasso  seem  plainlv  refer- 
able to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  at  the  moment  placed. 

The  remaining  years  of  Tasso's  life 
were  spent  in  the  same  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  dependence — now  resident 
in  a  monastery  or  hospital — now  in  a 
palace — now  receiving  lavish  gifts  from 
some  generous  prince — now  borrowing 
a  few  scudi  to  relieve  him  from  im- 
mediate distress.  There  was  at  all 
times  some  expectation  from  the  Court 
of  Rome,  which  was  seldom  unheeding 
of  literary  claims.  There  was  the  leas 
intelligible  hope  of  fortune  to  be  rea- 
lized by  the  publication  of  a  uniform 
edition  of  his  works.  The  "  Jerusa- 
salero,"  the  cherished  work  of  his  life, 
was  never  laid  aside.  It  was  re-ar- 
ranged, and  added  to,  antl  finally  as- 
sumed the  form  in  which  Tasso  vainly 
thought  of  its  meeting  the  eyes  of  ad- 
miring posterity.  The  altered  poem 
is  only  looked  at  by  a  few  students,  and 
his  fame  rests  on  the  work  in  its  first 
form. 

He  was  in  his  fiftieth  year  when  his 
tedious  law-suit  was  finally  adjusted. 
It  was  determined  in  his  favour,  but 
the  property  was  nearly  exhausted  in 
the  struggle  to  determine  the  rights 
of  the  parties  claiming  it.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  record,  that  Tasso  felt,  when 
his  liealth  was  breaking  down,  that 
there  was  more  of  kindness  in  the  con* 
duct  of  his  early  friend  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  than  it  was  perhaps  possible 
he  should  at  an  earlier  period  have 
felt ;  and  he  wrote  the  duke  a  letter 
expressive  of  the  strongest  feelings  of 
gratitude,  and  of  the  most  anxious 
wishes  for  a  reconciliation  with  the 
family  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long 
connected. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  record  the  trying  circumstances  of 
the  repeated  spurious  publications  of 
the  Jerusalem  by  which  Tasso  was 
tortured.  More  distressing  to  him,  in 
all  probability,  were  the  provoking  dis- 
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ctusioDs  in  which  his  claim  to  the  rank 
of  a  great  poet  was  denied.  Enmity, 
however,  was  at  last  silenced ;  and  the 
sckoowledgnjent  of  his  great  genius 
seems  to  have  been  universal.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  possible  for  us,  with  our 
habits  of  thinking,  to  attach  its  due 
value  to  the  ceremony  of  crouming  a 
poet ;  but  to  Tasso  the  promise  of  a 
Tnumph  was  happiness. 

He  irrived  at  Rome  in  November, 
1544.  On  the  next  day  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  of  the  pope, 
who  said,  **  We  have  destined  you  the 
laurel  crown,  that  it  may  receive  ho- 
Door  firom  you."  Immediate  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  ceremony,  but 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  rendered 
it  necessary  to  postpone  it  to  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  April  came,  and  with 
it  came  the  TCverish  illness  with  which 
Tasso  was  at  that  season  generally 
vuited.  Some  one  spoke  to  him  of 
the  coronation,  and  he  replied — 

M  ifipiMf.^  rerbft  Men  {irope  admoCa  ezcutit.** 

He  felt  that  but  few  days  of  life  re- 
mained. The  ceremony  of  Petrarca's 
coronation,  two  centuries  and  a  half 
before,  had  taken  place  in  April ;  the 
wish  to  have  Tasso's  celebrated  at  the 
same  time  of  the  year  was  a  natural 
one ;  and  now,  when  death  scented  ap- 
proaching, he  said  that  he  was  to  re- 
ceive another  diadem  than  that  of  fad- 
ing laurel.  He  entreated  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  monastery  of  S.  Onofrio, 
not  only  because  the  ur  was  better 
there  than  any  where  in  Rome,  but 


that  he  might,  by  intercourse  with  the 
holy  fathers  there,  have  his  conversa- 
tion in  heaven.  Cesalpini,  the  pope's 
physician,  informed  him  that  his  last 
hour  was  at  hand.  He  embraced  the 
physician,  and  thanked  him  for  the 
welcome  tidings.  When  asked  to  make 
a  will,  and  dictate  an  epitaph,  he  smiled. 
**  I  have  little  to  leave.  My  writings 
to  Cardinal  Cynthio — ^my  portrait  to 
Manso;"  and  to  the  convent  where  he 
was  dying,  and  where  he  wished  to  be 
buried,  he  bequeathed  a  little  metal 
crucifix  which  had  been  ffiven  to  him 
by  the  pope.  After  he  nad  received 
the  last  sacraments,  Cynthio  brought 
him  the  papal  benediction — an  honour 
given  only  to  persons  of  the  highest 
consideration.  He  entreated  the  car- 
dinal to  call  in  the  copies  of  the  Jeru- 
salem and  have  them  destroyed — an 
injunction  impossible  to  accomplish. 
He  died  uttering^  the  words.  In  manui 
tutu  Damine, 

The  intended  ceremonial  of  the  co- 
ronation, thus  interrupted  by  death, 
was  recalled  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
public  by  the  honours  whicn  were  paid 
to  the  body  of  Tasso.  Dressed  in  a 
sumptuous  toga,  and  the  head  crowned 
with  laurel,  the  body  was  borne  by 
torch-light  through  the  city,  and  in 
the  evening,  after  this  procession,  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  S.  Onofrio. 

The  poetry  of  Tasso  has  had  great 
influence  on  the  literature  of  England 
— witness  The  Faiet  Qubene  and 
Com  OS.  A. 
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THB   CONQUEST  OF  8CINDB.* 


When  we  take  up  the  history  of  a  con- 
quest^  particularly  when  that  conqaest 
has  occurred  in  our  own  timesy  and 
has  added  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  countries  in  the  world  to  our 
own,  we  are  led  to  speculate  on  and 
inquire  into  the  following  topics — in- 
quiries which  may  be  instituted  with 
advantage  in  the  study  of  all  histories, 
but  which,  for  the  reasons  just  as- 
signed, and  for  the  national  honour  of 
our  native  land,  and  the  character  of 
her  soldiers  and  statesmen,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  should  be  fairly  and 
distinctly  placed  before  the  public. 
These  are — the  right  of  conquest ;  the 
necessity  for  conquest ;  the  means 
whereby  that  conquest  is  obtained ; 
and  the  benefit  conferred  on  one  or 
both  countries,  or  on  mankind  gene- 
rally by  it. 

With  the  first  of  these  propositions 
we  do  not  in  the  present  instance  feel 
inclined  to  deal,  as  it  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  which  the  British  and 
the  Anglo- Indian  government  had,  or 
assumed  to  have,  of  at  all  entering, 
then  diplomatically  interfering  with,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  invading,  (for 
such  is  the  modus  operandi  of  our  Eas- 
tern politicians,)  and  afterwards  war- 
ring with  the  Scindian  nation.  Whe- 
ther the  English  in  Hindostan  were  wise 
in  ever  crobsing  the  Indus,  either  for 
commercial  or  hostile  purposes — whe- 
ther justified  by  fears  of  western  inno- 
vation, or  forced  to  it  in  order  to 
redress  grievances  and  insults — to  as- 
sist an  ancient  ally,  or  to  place  an  in- 
fatuated and  imbecile  barbarian  mo- 
narch on  the  throne  of  a  kingdom, 
where  he  possessed  neither  the  fear  nor 
the  affection  of  the  people — are  all  mat- 
ters of  deep  moment,  intimately  mixed 
up  with  this  question,  for  which  the 
government  of  Lord  Auckland,  and 
the  instigators  of  the  invasion  by  Lord 
Keane,  have  to  answer  ;  but  which  we 
have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to 


discuss  in  this  review.  The  disa-^ters 
in  Aifghanistan  are  of  too  recent  a 
date,  and  the  wound  inflicted  on  oar 
national  honour  is  still  too  fresh,  to 
require  much  to  be  said  as  to  the  result 
of  that  most  calamitous  and  ill-judged 
proceeding.  The  memory  of  our  gal* 
lant  countrymen  who  perished  at  Kabool 
and  in  the  Kybtfr,  where  the  snows  of 
the  mountains  were  their  winding- 
sheets,  and  the  wild  winds  of  the  desert 
their  only  mourners,  is  still  green  ia 
our  memories ;  while  the  effect  of  the  de« 
struction  of  our  armies  on  the  mind  of 
a  country  where  we  exist  but  by  the 
force  of  moral  power,  went  nigh  to 
shake  the  very  foundations  of  our  em- 
pire in  the  east.  That  the  advance  of 
the  British  towards  the  Persian  fron- 
tier and  our  attempt  to  carry  war  into 
the  centre  of  Asia,  was  a  rash,  un- 
necessary, and  ill-advised  step,  most 
men  who  have  thought  upon  and  exa- 
mined into  the  history  of  India  for  the 
last  ten  years,  are  now  thoroughly  con- 
vinced ;  but  that  step  once  taken,  the 
other,  the  occupation  of  Scinde,  became 
absolutely  necessary.  First,  it  was 
necessary  to  inflict  such  a  just  and 
wholesome  chastisement  on  the  authors 
of  our  late  discomfiture,  as  would  not 
only  retrieve  our  national  honour,  but 
strike  terror  into  the  boasting  hearts 
of  the  barbarian  hordes  with  whom  we 
dealt ;  then  conduct,  by  a  safe  retreat* 
our  thinned  and  scattered  bands  back 
to  the  British  provinces;  and  by  a  last* 
but  a  decisive  blow,  re-establish  our 
position  in  the  plains  of  Hindostan. 
And  this  was  effected  in  a  masterly 
manner  by  the  heroism,  coolness,  and 
unflinching  courage  of  Sale,  Pollock^ 
and  Nott. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  another 
and  most  important  military  move  was 
to  be  made,  and  precisely  at  that  mo- 
ment a  change  took  place  in  the  whole 
management  of  India,  by  the  recall  of 
Lord  Auckland  and  the  appointment 


*  The  Conquest  of  Scinde,  with  some  Introductory  Passaq^es  in  the  Life  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Charles  James  Napier.  Dedicated  to  the  British  People.  By  Major* 
General  W.  F.  P.  Napier.  Member  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy  of  Military 
Science,  Author  of  **  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  South  of 
France."    London :  T.  &  W.  Boone.    1645. 
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of  Lwd  Ell^nborougli  as  governor- 
gcaeraL  Hert  wt  matt,  faowovery 
djgrtt^  to  place  befort  our  readers  the 
vaj  in  which  we  first  gained  a  footing 
in  Seinde— «a  footing  whicb»  though 
tlicB  (1838)  iinwajrrantedf  it  subse- 
fantij  became  necessary  to  maintain 
stall  riska. 

Scinde»  the  Egypt  of  the  Indus,  in 
soeient  times  peopled  by  a  pagan  race, 
the  Dhurs  or  Sindees,  was  conquered 
by  the  Mahomedans  of  Damascus  in 
the  eighth  century.  Ten  centuries 
later,  tibe  Persian  Kalloras,  a  swarm  of 
military  £uiatic8,  not  unlike  the  Wha- 
babees  of  more  modem  times,  orerran 
that  eovntry,  and  retained  it  in  whole 
or  hi  part  till  1770,  when  a  tribe  of  the 
Talpoores  descended  from  their  moun- 
tains in  Beloochistan,  and  settled  in  the 
fertile  plains  of  Scinde.  These  hardy, 
tnterprising soldiers  soon  possessed  such 
sway  in  the  land,  that  they  disputed  for, 
and  finally  rescoed  the  command  of 
the  coontry  firom  the  Rolloras — trea- 
chery and  aaaassination  being  equally 
resorted  to  by  both  sides.  About  the 
year  1800,  two  brothers  of  the  TaU 
poore  fiunily  dirided  the  kingdom,  reign- 
ing ondcr  the  titles  of  Ameers  of  Upper 
aad  Lower  Scinde— the  former  at 
Kyrpoor,  and  the  latter  at  Hydrabad  ; 
the  tnrban  in  both  gorernments 
1^  not  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
but  to  die  eldest  brother.  The 
third  o^tal  of  Scinde  was  Meerpoor. 
The  Ameers  ooee  established  in  the 
sovereignty^  soon  called  down  more 
Beloocbes  from  the  hills,  making  them 
largo  grants  of  land  on  military  tenure. 

<*For  the  Beloocb,  it  was  indeed  a 
resembling  that  of  the  Nor- 
iu  England  when  Harold  fell ;  for 
diief  was  lord  of  the  soil,  holding  it 
by  mUitary  tenure,  yet  in  this  differing 
from  his  Norman  prototype,  that  the 
Aswers  could,  and  often  did,  deprive 
kirn  of  his  Jagheere  or  grant  from 
esfriee.  This  precarious  tenure  sti- 
m^imtmA  Us  pinnate  rapacity ;  and  the 
Bdooeh  is  by  nature  grasping,  and  babi- 
tmdly  an  oppressor.  He  is  a  fatalist 
frsm  rdigten,  and  therefore  without 
reowrse ;  an  orerbearing  soldier  without 
fear,  and  a  strong-handed  robber  with- 
out shame,  because  to  rob  has  ever  been 
the  custom  of  his  race.  Athletic,  and 
ildlled  m  the  use  of  his  weapons,  for  to 
^  sword  only,  not  the  plough,  his  hand 
elstclHes,  '  he  is  known,*  says  his  con- 
queror, 'by  his  slow  rolling  gait,  his 
aaee  aspecl*  Us  liea^y  sword  and  broad 


shield,  by  his  dagger  and  matchlock. 
Labour  he  despises,  but  loves  his  neigh- 
bour's purse.*  It  was,  however,  only 
the  Scindee  and  the  Hindoo  that  he  could 
plunder,  for  his  own  race  of  the  hills 
were  like  himself  in  disposition,  and 
somewhat  more  robust.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  turbulent  subject,  and  often, 
chief  and  follower,  menaced  the  Ameers, 
and  always  strived  to  sow  disdensions, 
knowing  well  that  in  the  time  of  commo- 
tion plunder  would  be  rife  and  pay  high. 
'*  The  system  of  government  was  one 
leading  inevitably  and  rapidly  to  self- 
destruction  ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
Ameers  had  the  instinct  of  this  truth  ; 
for  they  secured  their  persons  by  nume- 
rous slaves,  being  in  the  traffic  of  human 
beinjrs,  both  exporters  and  importers, 
chiefly  of  Abyssinian  blacks,  whom  they 
attached  to  their  interests  by  manifold 
favours  ;  and  these  men,  called  Siddeei^ 
(Seedees,)  served  them  with  equal  cou- 
rage and  devotion:  to  all  others  they 
were  brutal  tyrants,  cruel  and  de- 
bauched. Their  stupid  seltish  policy  was 
to  injure  agriculture,  to  check  com- 
merce, to  oppress  the  working  man,  and 
to  accumulate  riches  for  their  own  sen- 
sual pleasures.  '  What  are  the  people 
to  us  ?'  was  the  foul  expression  of  Noor 
Mohamed  to  Lieut.  Eastwick.  '  Poor 
or  rich  I  what  do  we  care,  if  they  pav  us 
our  revenue; — give  us  our  hunting- 
grounds  and  our  enjoyments,  that  is  all 
we  require.*  The  most  fertile  districts 
were  made  a  wilderness,  to  form  their 
'  ihikargahs,*  or  hunting-grounds.  Their 
Zenanas  were  filled  with  young  girls 
torn  from  their  friends,  and  treated 
when  in  the  hareem  with  revolting  bar- 
barity. In  fine,  the  life  of  an  Ameer  was 
one  of  gross  pleasures,  for  which  the 
labour  and  blood  of  men  were  remorse- 
lessly  exacted, — ^the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  women  savagely  sacrificed  !' 

With  this  people,  however,  we 
had  but  little  intercourse.  In  1775, 
a  British  factory  was  established 
and  maintained  for  some  years  at 
Tatta,  and  in  1779,  Lord  Wellesley 
endeavoured  to  restore  it,  but  the 
influence  of  Tippo  Sultan  is  said  to  have 
prevented  it.  Vsrious  treaties,  chiefly 
of  a  commercial  nature,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  the  French  and  Ame- 
ricans, were  made  during  the  nest 
thirty  years  ;  but  of  Scinde — ^its  capa- 
bilities, fertility,  and  vast  resources, 
no  more  than  of  its  physical  geography, 
or  the  facilities  of  the  great  highway  of 
nations  which  passed  through  it — we 
knew  but  by  report,  tiH  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes,  under  pretence  of  carrying 
presents  to  Runjeet  Singh,  entered  the 
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Indus  in  18^3 1 ;  when  said  one  of  the 
inhabitants  —  *'  Alas  /  Scinde  is  now 
gone,  since  the  Englhh  have  seen  the 
river  which  is  the  high-road  to  its  con- 

?iest."  The  following  season^  Colonel 
ottinger  negociated  some  commercial 
treaties^  relating,  for  the  most  part^  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river.  From  that 
period,  it  is  manifest  that  the  British, 
if  they  did  not  actually  covet  this  fair 
kingdom,  were  at  least  determined  on 
meddling  with  its  political  affairs  ;  and 
an  opportunity  was  not  long  in  pre- 
senting itself;  for  Runjeet  Singh — 
our  ally  I — seeking  occasion  for  war- 
ring with  the  Ameers — then  also  our 
allies  1 1 — Lord  Auckland  seized  that 
moment  of  trepidation  and  alarm  for 
offering  British  protection,  on  condi- 
tion of  the  Ameers  admitting  and 
paying  a  British  force  to  occupy 
Hydrabad,  and  likewise  receiving  a 
political  agent,  who  was  to  become 
permanently  established  in  the  capital. 
At  this  time,  although  a  certain  degree 
of  equality  was  understood  to  exist 
among  all  the  princes  of  Scinde,  yet 
the  Ameers  of  Kyrpoor  and  Meer- 
poor  acknowledged  the  Hydrabad  fa- 
mily as  the  elder  branch. 

In  1838,  the  invasion  of  Affghanis- 
tan  was  decided  on,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  reinstating  Shall  Shoojah 
on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and 
now  Scinde  became  an  object  of  vast 
importance  to  the  proposers  of  that 
ill-fated  politico- military  speculation, 
80  fraught  with  disaster  and  misfor- 
tune. Originally  a  province  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  Scinde  became  tribu- 
tary to  Kabool  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  This,  however,  from 
the  instability  and  internal  weakness 
of  that  government,  had  for  a  long 
time  become  a  mere  nominal  depen- 
dency ;  yet  a  large  arrear  of  tribute, 
and  certain  other  rights,  being  claimed 
by  the  deposed  sovereign  of  Khoras- 
san,*  and  in  order  to  insure  a  passage 
for  the  British  army  across  the  country 
of  the  Indus,  it  was  necessary  to  enter 
into  other  and  closer  diplomatic  rela> 
tions  with  the  Ameers  than  had  hereto- 
fore existed.  For  this  purpose,  a  tripar- 
tite treaty  was  first  concluded  between 
the  Maharajah  Rungeet  Singh,  the 
Anglo- Indian  government,  and  Shah 


Shoojah,  In  the  following  paragrapb, 
which  we  quote  from  a  work  written 
by  some  anonymous  special  pleader, 
for  the  purpose  of  decrying  the  go- 
vernment of  Lord  Ellenborough,  and 
advocating  the  propriety  of  his  recall, 
by  the  East  India  Directors,  the  con- 
dition of  affairs,  as  they  stood  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1842,  is  thus  briefly  laid  before 
us: — 

'*  The  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  and 
the  mode  in  which  their  interests  were 
affected  by  it,  were  communicated  to 
the  Ameers  by  the  British  minister  at 
Hydrabad,  who  was  instructed,  also,  to 
announce  the  approach  of  the  army  in- 
tended to  reseat  Shah  Shoojah  on  the 
throne  of  Kabool.  A  long  course  of 
diplomatic  proceedings,  varied  by  sun- 
drv  hostile  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  too  well  known  to 
require  detail,  here  followed.  These 
ended  in  the  conclusion  of  new  treaties, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  add  the 
Ameers  to  the  number  of  princes  over 
whom  the  British  government  held  con- 
trol, by  the  tenure  of  a  subsidiary  alli- 
ance, "f 

We  cannot  now  pause  to  discuss 
either  the  honesty  or  policy  of  these 
measures,  nor  inquire  why  the  circui- 
tous route  through  Scinde  was  chosen* 
instead  of  that  through  the  Punjaub, 
the  country  of  an  ally,  the  Maharajah; 
neither  can  we  debate  the  question 
relative  to  certain  treaties  said  to  have 
been  broken  by  the  English,  concern- 
ing the  transit  of  arms  up  the  Indus ; 
nor  their  interference  with  the  Shikar- 

fahs,  or  hunting  grounds  of  the 
<ords  [of  Scinde.  We  have  read  a 
great  deal,  and  in  society  we  still  hear 
many  laments  on  this  latter  subject* 
and  many  warm  invectives  launched 
against  the  British,  for  their  cruelty 
in  depriving  these  poor  princes  of  their 
game  preserves.  These  expressions 
of  sympathy  show,  however*  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
subject.  Several  of  these  Shikargahs 
bordered  the  Indus,  and  the  cutting  of 
fuel  from  these  forests  was  expressly 
stipulated  for,  and,  therefore,  the  Bri- 
tish had  as  just  a  right  to  do  so,  as  a 
railroad  company  to  pass  a  **  Great 
Western,"  or  a  "Great  Southern,- 
through  an  English  gentleman's  de* 
mesne.     We  are  not  prepared  to  dta* 


*  The  native  name  for  Affghanistan,  whioh  it  is  still  called. 

t  "India  and  Lord  Ellenborough,*'  &o.  &o.  lee.,  8vo.    London,  1844. 
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pite  the  ngfat  wbicfa  tb«  Ameers  had 
of  bjing  waste  some  of  the  most  fer- 
tile sod  tbtcklj-populated  districts  of 
their  dominions*  for  the  purpose  of 
cmtiiig  these  preserTes,  and  turniDg* 
if  they  pleased,  or  their  subjects  sub- 
nutted  to  it,  the  abodes  of  man  into 
tbe  haimts  of  aavage  beasts^  even 
though  (as  in  one  instance  we  hear 
thst  it  was)  it  was  done  for  a  child, 
then  bat  eig^t  jears  old  I !  They  had 
jost  as  good  a  right  to  have  their 
hnntiiig  grounds,  as  the  English  no- 
hknan  has  to  his  deer  park,  or  the 
Irish  gentleman  to  his  snipe-bog.  The 
qnrstion  of  their  preserves  was  mooted 
nuch  more  at  home  and  in  the  Indian 
press,  than  it  erer  was  on  the  scene  of 
action.  The  truth  is — and  this  can 
be  proved  from  the  published  parlia- 
mentaryreporta^-these  Shikargahs  had 
little  to  do  in  the  matter;  the  war 
vith  Sctnde  was,  as  it  has  been  gra- 
phically described  by  its  conqueror, 
but "  the  tail  of  the  Affghan  storm.*' 
K  Lord  Auckland  is  recalled,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1842,  the  new  gover- 
nor-general arrives  in  Calcutta.  Here 
it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  he  found  the  country 
over  which  he  was  appointed  to  rule, 
and  this  condition  has  scarcely  ever 
been  attempted  to  be  disproved.  We 
shall  quote  two  authorities  on  this 
sobject,  and  first  that  to  which  we  have 
alrodj  referred  because  written  in 
avowed  hostility  to  the  measures  of 
the  late  governor-general,  its  testi- 
nooy  is  here  of  increased  value  :— 

"  In  ordinary  candour,"  says  the  wri- 
ter of 'India  and  Lord  EUenborongh/  "it 
most  be  admitted,  that  on  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  in  India,  his  situation 
VIS  neither  enviable  nor  easy.  He  found 
the  lone  triumphant  flae  of  England 
kembled  bv  disaster  and  defeat.  A  vast 
army  had  been '  sacrificed  without  any 
counterrailing  advantage ;  isolated  bo- 
dies of  Britisn  troops  still  remained  ex- 
posed to  danger,  while  a  number  of 
lehappy  captives  were  in  the  bands  of 
1  nman  chief,  on  whose  probable  dispo- 
mI  of  them  no  one  could  guess ;  tbe 
power  of  the  British  name  had  received 
a  fearful  diminution ;  the  spirit  of  the 
army  was  shaken  by  the  disasters  which 
had  overtaken  their  comrades,  and  the 
past  and  the  future  seemed  alike  in- 
volved in  gloom." 

^^ 

"  In  the  interior  of  IiAia,"  writes  Oe- 
aersl  Wi]liaB9  Nap^r,  hi  the.work  whbh 


forms  the  basis  of  this  article,  and  which 
we  are  now  about  to  analyse,  **  univer- 
sal despondency  prevailed  ;  and  such  a 
terror  of  the  AfTghans  pervaded  the  po- 
pulation, that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
find  resources  for  succouring  the  gene- 
rals :  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  camels, 
sent  in  one  convoy  to  General  Pollock, 
three  hundred  and  twenty  were  carried 
off  in  a  single  night  by  their  drivers, 
who  deserted,  in  fear,  a  day*s  march 
from  Peshawar.  The  governor-geuerars 
secret^  plans  were  given  to  the  news- 
papers by  men  in  office;  and  a  mis- 
chievous, ignoble  spirit,  the  natural 
consequence  of  making  editors  and 
money-seekers  the  directors  of  states- 
men and  generals,  dee^raded  the  public 
mind,  and  shed  its  baneful  influence 
over  the  army.  In  Scinde,  deep-laid 
plans  of  hostility  were  on  the  point  of 
execution.  At  Madras,  several  Sepoy 
regiments,  smarting  under  a  sordid  eco- 
nomy, were  discontented,  if  not  in  ab- 
solute mutiny.  Actual  insurrection  ex- 
isted at  Saugur,  and  was  spreading  on 
one  side  to  Bundelcuud  i  on  the  other, 
along  the  Nerbudda,  to  Boorampoor. 
The  ancient  fear  of  England's  power — 
that  confidence  in  her  streuffth  which 
upholds  her  sway,  was  nearly  extin- 
guished; the  Indian  population,  whe- 
ther subjects  of  England,  or  of  her 
allies  and  feudatories,  especially  the 
Mahomedan  portion,  desired  and  ex- 
pected the  downfall  of  her  empire." 

We  should  be  diverted  from  the 
object  of  this  critique  were  we  to  be 
led  into  the  discussion  of  the  question 
at  issue  between  the  late  governor- 

feneral  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  East 
ndia  directors  and  the  Anglo-Indian 
press  on  the  other.  When  Lord  El- 
lenboroogh  undertook  the  government 
of  India,  it  would  appear  that  he  either 
anticipated  the  co-operation  and  sup- 
port of  tbe  Ameers  of  Scinde,  or  me- 
ditated their  subjection  to  British  rule ; 
the  first  he  soUcited  in  the  form  of 
treaty,  conferring  mutual  benefits ;  this 
they  obstinately  refused,  even  though 
subsequently  presented  on  the  point  of 
the  bayonet — the  latter,  the  conquest 
of  Scinde,  became  from  that  moment 
a  stern  necessity. 

For  years  past  an  under  current  of 
jealousy  has  been  winding  its  way  be- 
tween the  standing  army  and  the 
army  cf  diplomats.  Heretofore  we 
have  ruled  India  chiefly  by  the  lat- 
ter— ''smart  young  men  who  speak 
Persian,*'  as  they  have  lately  been 
termed ;  and  grieved  we  are  that  we 
should  eve^  have  had  recourse  to  the 
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Tftloar  of  th«  former.  Bj  war,  how- 
erer,  wa  lost  cast  in  the  Orientf  and 
by  war  and  conquest  was  that  cast  to 
be  reg^ned  and  peace  restored— 

"  The  Affghan  war  once  kindled,  that 
invasion  once  perpetrated,  the  safety  of 
the  troops  engaged  in  it  imperatively 
required  that  Scinde  should  continue  to 
be  occupied ;  that  the  treaties  concluded 
with  Lord  Auckland  should  be  loyally 
adhered  to  by  the  Ameers.  To  have 
abandoned  Affehanistan  ere  victory 
had  redeemed  the  character  of  British 
strength,  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  universal  commotion  if  not  of  insur- 
rection throughout  India.  The  having 
abandoned  it  at  all  led  to  the  Scindian 
war,  which  was  an  inevitable  conse- 
auence  of  the  flagitious  folly  of  the 
erst  enterprise.*' 

Lord  Ellenborougb  proved  the 
Ameers  treacherous — guilty  of  hourly 
breaking  existing  compacts — stopping 
and  roboing  our  dituks  or  mails—rais- 
ing and  organising  an  immense  force  for 
the  purpose  of  falling  on  the  army  re- 
treating from  Affghanistaa— intriguing 
with  foreign  princes  hostile  to  the 
Farenghees^ntering  into  local  com* 
pacts  with  one  another  to  thrust  the 
£Dglish  out  of  Scinde,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  panic  then 
abroad,  to  regain  those  positions  at 
Kurrachee  and  elsewhere  which  had 
long  before  been  ceded  to,  and  were 
then  occupied  by  the  British ;  and  in 
the  words  of  one  of  their  own  mani- 
festos, « to  Kabool  tke  BritUh." 

In  this  state  of  affairs  we  turn  to 
oar  original  assertion,  that  then  the 
subjugation  of  Seinde  either  by  strong 
and  faithfully  observed  treaties,  or  the 
harsh  alternative  of  conquest  beoame 
indispensably  necessary.  Let  us  now 
then  examine  into  the  meam  by  which 
that  conquest  was  achieved  by  our  gal- 
lant countryman  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  to  defend  whom,  and  the  po- 
licy of  Lord  Ellenborougb,  as  well  as 
to  transmit  to  later  ages  a  faithful 
record  of  this  great  enterprise,  the 
work  which  heads  this  article  has  been 
written  by  the  graphic,  impartial,  and 
accurate  historian  of  the  Peninsular 
war. 

This  work  consists  of  two  parts— 
the  first  treats  of  the  political  proceed- 
ings— the  second,  of  the  military  ope- 
rations in  Scinde ;  and  making  all  due 
allowance  for  a  brother's  seal  and 
tAotlonate  prepoMessio&s,  and  taldiig 


into  ooiisideratlon  tbf  cirMmatanct  of 
the  book  being  writt^n^  as  its  attthor 
expressly  tells  us  in  bis  prefaee»  for 
the  purpose  **  of  rebutting  the  factioiu 
accusations  made  against  a  snocessfui 
general,  in  the  hope  of  wounding, 
through  him,  the  nobleqian  under 
whose  auspices  he  oonquered  agrvtaft 
and  rich  kingdom,  and  relieved  a  an* 
merous  people  from  a  miserable  state 
of  slavery,'*  which  at  times  cfaasgea 
the  tone  of  calm  historical  detail  into 
that  of  personal  invective,  this  able 
work  is,  we  believe,  a  moat  faithful 
record,  compiled  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources. 

As  a  literary  production,  it  will  be 
perused  by  all  who  admire  the  nervoui^ 
energetic  style  peculiar  to  this  author, 
for  the  same  vigour  and  graphic  powers 
of  description — the  same  force  and 
aptitude  of  Unguage — the  sound  logi- 
cal reasoning — noble  philanthropic 
aentiment — eloquence  in  expresaioiit 
and  poetry  in  thought^  which  charae- 
terised  the  <<  History  of  the  War  in  the 
Peninsula  and  Uie  South  of  Franee**' 
will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  ^  The 
Conquest  of  Scinde." 

With  the  first  part,  which  has  been 
published  some  months,  we  do  not  now 
intend  to  deal,  further  than  the  inforw 
mation  derived  from  the  previously 
quoted  extracts  requires.  It  com* 
mences  with  a  brief  historical  OMmoir 
of  the  hero  of  Meeanee,  whi<^  oar 
countrymen  will  feel  pride  in  reading  ; 
but  this  we  shall  also  pass  oyer,  as  ve 
trust  ere  long  to  be  able  to  preaeut 
our  readers  with  a  more  finishe<kpor- 
tr^t  of  that  illustrious  Irishman. 

In  reading  the  brilliant  miUtarj 
exploits  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  in 
Scinde,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that 
we  are  not  turning  over  the  pages  of 
some  Eastern  romance^  where  geniua, 
chivalry,  and  personal  prowess  almost 
supernatural,  so  blend  with  barbaric 
splendour,  and  so  interweave  with  ori- 
ental habits,  manners,  and  eustomaf 
that  it  reminds  us  more  of  the  tale  of 
some  genii  in  a  fairy  land,  than  a  novel 
of  real  life.  But  neither  personal 
courage  nor  individual  daring  would 
have  availed  against  intrigue,  subtilty, 
deceit,  and  numbers  far  outnumbering 
those  which  history  has  recorded  ea 
having  been  engaged  in  similar  poii- 
tions,  were  there  not  coolness,  wisdom^ 
judgment,  and  loog  Ibresight,  to  guide 
Ihatlntri^d  ooafuariBg  enagr*    But 
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for  the  iadoHutable  tnergy,  tb«  q«ick« 
n€S3  of  perception^  the  masterlj  skilly 
and  the  vneemsing,  reliance  on  his  own 
resoarcetx  of  their  veteran  cominander« 
Dtfither  the  superior  discipiinet  confi- 
de ooe,  nor  valoor  of  that  small,  but 
resolute  band*  would  have  availed  be« 
fv»re  the  aeorching  fiery  sun — the  de« 
Taatating  pestilence,  and  the  sharp 
svords  of  the  Betooch  warriors,  the 
bravest  soldiers  of  Asia,  "inured  to 
toll,  and  seasoned  to  the  snn." 

Lord  EllenboroQgh  seems  to  have 
at  once  grasped  the  position  of  the 
Chancery  salt  bequeathed  him  by  his 
predecessor ;  he  chose  Sir  C.  Napier 
ss  the  executor  of  his  plans,  and  de- 
spatches him  from  Bombay  to  Scinde» 
to  command  an  army  altogether  not 
unonnting  at  any  time  to  three  thou- 
sand men,  including  British  and  sepoys, 
inuntry,   cavalry,   and  artillery.      In 
September,  1842,  Sir  Charles  arrived  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hydrabad,  and  resolved 
00  paying  a  visit  to  the  Ameers,  an  ao- 
eoont  of  which  contained  in  the  first  part 
wc  would  especially  recommend  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers.       We  have 
ilready  sud,  that  he  was  sent  to  nego- 
dite,  or,  if  necessary,  enforce  a  treaty, 
and  also  preserve    existing    treaties, 
Mjjor  Outram  was  the  political  agent 
cmpbyed  on  this  occasion,  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  certainly  used 
more  forbearance  in  his  endeavours  to 
induce  the  Ameers  to  sign  it;  and  de- 
hjed  even  beyond  the  prudence  which 
uitrty  warranted,  more  than  any  per- 
lon  similarly  situated  (not  excepting 
Chinese  Commissioner  Elliot)  ever  did 
before,  or  ever  will,  we  hope,  again. 
11.6  Ameers  refused  to  fulfil  the  treaty, 
thej  fooght,  and  fell. 

By  three  great  military  mancsnvres, 
alike  distinguished  for  science,  judg- 
BMst,  and  courage,  Napier  conquered 
Scinde.  The  first  of  these  wss  the  cap- 
ture of  Emaum  Ghur  ;  the  second,  the 
bauleof  Meeaoee  ;  and  the  third,  that 
of  Hydrabad.  At  this  time  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  Ameers  had  upwards  of 
cizty  thousand  fighting  men  in  the 
field. 

Eiaaum  Ghur  was  a  fortress  of  im- 
B«nse  strength— indeed,  supposed  to 
he  impregnable — situated  in  the  verv 
heart  of  the  desert,  eight  days'  march 
from  the  cultivated  land.  It  was  en- 
compassed with  walls  of  unburned 
^nck,  forty  feet  in  height,  and  coa- 
^^ui^Acitodeijuid  eight  other  towers. 


A  second  wall,  fifteeii  fiset  high,  had 
been  recently  erected ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  materials  of  which 
this  fort  was  composed  possess  pecu- 
liar strength  against  artillery,  for  the 
shot  easily  penetrates,  but  brings  down 
nothing.  It  was  always  provisioned  for 
a  year,  and  was  at  this  time  garrisoned 
with  two  thousand  chosen  Belooch 
warriors,  besides  containing  an  im- 
mense magazine  and  several  thousand 
stand  of  arms.  In  a  political  point  of 
view  it  was  also  of  great  importance, 
for  there  the  Ameers,  or  a  beaten 
army,  could  always  retreat  in  case 
of  difficulty  or  emergency  ;  and  it  was 
believed  by  the  rulers  of  Scinde  to  be 
impregnable,  as  they  themselves  thus 
expressed  in  one  of  their  Dhurbars :— . 

'*  No  European  has  ever  seen  Emaum 
Ghur ;  it  is  built  in  the  heart  of  the  wil- 
derness, it  is  only  to  be  approached  by 
vague  uncertain  tracks,  not  known  to 
strangers,  and  in  some  places  without 
water  for  several  marches.  He  cannot 
reach  us  there." 

The  British  force  having  arrived  at 
the  edge  of  the  fertile  land,  the  general 
resolved  to  strike  into  the  wilderness. 
*'  Similar  it  was  in  design,  but  more 
dangerous  and  more  daring  with  respect 
to  the  chances  of  a  battle,  than  that  of 
Marius  when  he  surprised  the  city  of 
Capsa  in  the  Jugurthine  war."  His 
first  notion  was  to  march  upon  Emaum 
Ghur  with  his  whole  force ;  but 

"  A  native  agent  sent  by  the  eeneral, 
to  explore  the  route  and  noto  the  state 
of  the  wells,  oame  back  with  such  a  tale 
of  arid  sands  and  dried  up  pits,  that  he 
resigned  all  hope  of  being  able  to  effect 
his  march  with  the  whole  army.  With 
surpassing  hardihood  he  then  selected 
two  hundred  irregular  cavalry,  put  three 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  twenty-second 
Queen's  regiment  on  camels,  loaded  ten 
more  of  those  animals  with  provisions, 
eighty  with  water,  and  resolved  with 
these  five  hundred  men  to  essay  that  en- 
terprise for  which  only  the  day  before  he 
had  allotted  three  thousand,  thtukLofi;  it 
even  then  most  hazardous,  as  in  truth  it 
was. 

'*  The  guide  might  be  false  and  lead 
him  astray  ;  Aii  Moorad  might  prove  a 
traitor ;  the  wells  might  be  poisoned  or 
filled  up,  or  the  water-skins  mi^ht  be 
cut  in  toe  ni^ht  by  a  prowling  emissary. 
The  skirts  of  the  waste  were  swarming 
with  thousands  of  Belooch  horsemen, 
who  might  surround  him  on  the  march, 
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and  the  Ameers  had  many  more  and  bet- 
ter camels  than  he  had  upon  which  to 
mount  his  infant  ry.  Emaum  Ghur,  the 
object  to  be  obtained,  was  strong,  well 
provided,  and  the  garrison  alone  four 
times  his  number !  To  look  at  tiiese 
dangers  with  a  steady  eye,  to  neglect  no 
precautions,  but,  discarding  fear,  to 
brave  them  and  the  privations  of  the  un- 
known desert,  was  the  work  of  a  master 
spirit  in  war,  or  the  men  of  ancient  days 
have  been  falsely  and  idly  called  great. 

**  He  forced  Ali  Moorad  and  the  na- 
tive to  go  with  him,  warning  them  in  his 
quaint  mode,  that  foul  play  would  cost 
them  dear;  that  such  was  his  anxiety 
for  their  subsUtence,  they  should  only 
eat  and  drink  at  the  wells  with  his  sol- 
diers, for  thus  only  could  he  be  sure  they 
were  not  suffering.  Then  having  or- 
ganized a  body  of  camel-drivers  to  main- 
tain his  communications  with  his  army, 
he  started*.  The  weight  of  nearly  fifty 
years*  service  had  not  bent  his  head,  the 
drain  of  many  wounds  had  not  chilled 
the  fiery  current  of  his  blood.  Refusing 
no  labour,  enduring  every  privation 
equally  with  the  youngest  and  most 
robust  of  his  troops,  he  led  his  small  de- 
termined band  into  the  heart  of  the 
trackless  desert ;  not  in  mere  pride  and 
disdainful  arrogance  of  daring,  but  for 
an  object  worth  the  risk.  It  was  to 
strike  at  the  vital  parts  of  the  Ameers' 
strength,  and  the  basis  of  their  confi- 
dence, and  to  find  peace,  be  hoped,  where 
they  had  prepared  only  war 

'*  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  he  began 
this  march.  The  nisht  was  dark,  the 
sand  deep,  the  guide  Tost  the  track ;  yet 
the  troops  made  nearly  twenty-five  miles 
before  tney  halted.  The  second  day's 
march  was  somewhat  less,  but  forage 
failed,  water  became  scanty,  and  he  sent 
back  three-fourths  of  his  cavalry,  retain- 
ing only  fifty  of  the  best,  and  hoping, 
rather  than  expecting,  that  he  should  be 
able  to  retain  even  those  beyond  another 
day.  Tet  he  was  resolute  to  proceed 
while  he  could  keep  a  hundred  men  toge- 
ther. 

"Roostum  and  his  armed  followers, 
ten  times  the  number  of  the  British,  and 
having  seven  guns,  were  now  discovered 
on  the  flank ;  the  general  treating  that 
Ameer  as  one  who  could  not  but  be  sub- 
missive, sent  Migor  Outram  to  bring  him 
to  reason,  still  pushing  on  himself  with 
his  fifty  wild  horsemen,  his  two  ho  wit 
zers,  and  his  three  hundred  Irish  infan- 
try, whose  Guebre  blood,  bounding  in 
their  veins,  seemed  to  recognize  the 
divinitv  of  that  Eastern  sun  which  their 
forefathers  had  worshipped  two  thousand 
years  before. 

<*  It  was  a  wild  and  singular  country 
the  wilderness  through  which  they  were 


passing.  The  sand-hills  stretched  north 
and  south  for  hundreds  of  miles,  in  pa- 
rallel ridges,  rounded  at  top,  and  most 
symmetrically  plaited  like  the  ripple  on 
the  seashore  after  a  placid  tide.  Vary- 
ing in  their  heights,  their  breadth,  and 
steepness,  they  presented  one  uniform 
surface,  but  while  some  were  only  a  mile 
broad,  others  were  more  than  ten  miles 
across  ;  some  were  of  gentle  slopes  and 
low,  others  lofty,  and  so  steep  that  the 
howitzers  could  only  be  dragged  up  by 
men.  The  sand  was  mingled  with  shells, 
and  run  in  great  streams  resembling^  nu- 
merous rivers,  skirted  on  each  side  by 
parallel  streaks  of  soil,  which  nourished 
jungle,  yet  thinly  and  scattered.  The 
tracks  of  the  hyena  and  wild  boar,  and 
the  prints  of  small  deer's  footsteps,  were 
sometimes  seen  at  first,  but  they  soon 
disappeared,  and  then  the  solitude  of  the 
waste  was  unbroken. 

"  For  eight  days  these  intrepid  sol- 
diers traversed  this  gloomy  region,  liv- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth  ;  uncertain  each 
morning  if  water  could  be  found  in  the 
evening,  and  many  times  it  was  not 
found.  They  were  not  even  sure  of 
their  right  course  :  yet  with  fiery  valour 
and  untiring  strength  they  continued 
their  dreary,  dangerous  way.  The  ca- 
mels found  very  little  food,  and  got 
weak,  but  the  stnut  infantry  helped  to 
drag  the  heavy  howitzers  up  the  sandy 
steeps;  and  all  the  troops,  despisiug 
the  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  Beloo- 
chcea,  worked  with  a  power  and  will 
that  overcame  every  obstacle.  On  the 
eighth  day  they  reached  Emaum  Ghur, 
eager  to  strike  and  storm,  and  then  was 
seen  how  truly  laid  down  is  Napoleon's 
great  maxim,  that  moral  force  is  in  war 
to  physical  force,  as  four  to  one.  Mo- 
hamed  Khan,  with  a  strong  fortress, 
well  provided,  and  having  a  garrison  six 
times  as  numerous  as  the  band  coming 
to  assail  him,  had  fled  with  his  treasure 
two  days  before ;  taking  a  southerly  di- 
rection, he  regained  the  Indus  by  tracks 
with  which  his  people  were  well  ac- 
quainted, leaving  all  his  stores  of  grain 
and  powder  behmd  1" 

The  place  was  then  blown  up  with 
the  gunpowdeff  which  loaded  twenty- 
four  mines !  t 

'*  The  first  three  days  of  his  return 
through  the  desert  were  very  trying, 
but  on  the  fourth  he  found  water  and 
forage.  On  the  eighth  day,  that  is  to 
say  the  23rd  of  January,  he  reached 
Peer-Abu-Bekr,  where  he  re-united  his 
whole  army,  and  halted  on  account  of 
new  political  combinations,  new  diplo- 
macy, and  new  difficulties  of  a  nature  to 
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pot  his  firmness  and  sagacity  to  the 
sererest  testa.  Eighteen  days  he  had 
b<«n  wandering  in  the  waste,  opposed 
bj  obstacles  demandmg  the  utmost  bo- 
d'>  exertions  from  all  nnder  him  to 
o*>  ercome ;  suffering  priyations  and  risk- 
ii]^  dangers,  requiring  the  greatest  men- 
ul  energy  to  face  unapplied.  Yet  he 
came  back  triumphant,  withont  a  check, 
vitlioot  the  loss  of  a  man,  without  even 
a  frick  soldier,  having  attained  his  object, 
dhpersed  the  Ameer's  army,  and  baffled 
tbtrir  plan  of  campaign." 

We  now  tarn  to  the  battle  of  Meea- 
oee,  fought  in  February,  1843,  one  of 
the  most  terrific  conflicts  over  which 
the  banner  of  England  ever  waved.  We 
have  not  space  to  enter  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  campaign  previous  to  this 
eiigigement ;  for  this  we  must  refer  to 
the  vork  itself.    It  is  merely  necessary 
to  describe   briefly  the  strength  and 
position  of  the  two  armies  immediately 
before  the  fight,  and  make  such  ex- 
tracts from  General  William  Napier's 
account,   as  may   afford  our   readers 
some  idea  of  the  nature  and  importance 
if  the  action,  and  the  bravery  and  con- 
«ammate  skill  with  which  it  was  won. 
Farther  than  this,  without  the  aid  of 
plans  and  lengthened  military  detailsj 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  effect. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  was  in  the  field 
vith  scarce  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred men  by  him,  and  of  these  but  five 
hundred  of  the  twenty-second,  led  by 
the  gallant  Pennefather,  were  British. 
The  Belooch  army  in  his  vicinity  was 
at  that  moment  upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
sand strong.  Of  these,  thirty  thou- 
sand were  within  ten  miles  of  him,  and 
twenty  thousand  more  were  fast  ap* 
proicbing  the  former.  Major  Outram, 
the  political  agent»  was  at  Hydrabad, 
B^godating  with  the  Ameers,  who, 
playing  the  usual  game  of  deceit  and 
procrastination,  absolutely  persuaded 
bnn  that  their  intentions  were  amica- 
ble, and  that  their  forces  had  been  dis- 
persed; and  so  infatuated  was  the 
<fiplomat  by  their  specious  promises  and 
lies,  that  he  actually  wrote  to  the  ge- 
aenl  on  the  12th  instant,  to  come 
tdeme  to  Hydrabad,  "  as  it  would  re- 
move all  doubt.*'  **  Unquestionably," 
exclaimed  the  veteran  commander,  in 
h>s  dry,  caustic  style,  "  it  would  remove 
all  doubts,  and  my  bead  from  my 
shoulders."  The  very  same  day,  Hyat 
KhsDy  a  Marree  chief,  was  taken  pri- 
soiier,aod  letters  were  found  on  his  ner- 
ioo  from  Mojumel  VJemh  giviog  htm 


notice  that  the  Beloochees  would  assem- 
ble on  the  plain  of  Meeanee,  and  enjoin- 
ing him  to  bring  every  fighting  man  of 
his  tribe  to  that  spot.  On  the  14th,  the 
residency  at  Hydrabad  was  attacked, 
and  Major  Outram,  after  amost  gallant 
defence,  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  Had  Sir  C.  Napier  joined  him, 
and  sent  the  army,  as  he  wished,  up  to 
Meerpore,  the  disasters  of  Affghan- 
istan  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
repeated  on  the  plains  of  Scinde,  and 
the  "  British  Kabooled" 

In  a  FuUailee,  or  dry  bed  of  a  river, 
on  the  plain  of  Meeanee,  fifteen  thou- 
sand Beloochees  were  entrenched,  and 
several  large  armies  were  on  the  point 
of 'crossing  the  Indus  to  join  them, 
both  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Bri- 
tish. Had  these  been  allowed  time 
to  join  the  main  body  at  Meeanee,  were 
they  even  an  armed  mob,  instead  of 
the  surest  swordsmen  of  Asia,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  handful 
of  British,  (then  not  quite  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred,  including  officers,) 
to  have  opposed  them.  Not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost.  Twenty  thousand  Be- 
loochees suddenly  crossed  the  Indus  on 
the  1 4th  and  15th,  and  in  a  few  hours 
more  the  whole  army  of  the  Ameers 
would  have  been  in  his  front  and  rear. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th,  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  British  army  marched, 
and  next  morning  the  advanced-guard 
discovered  the  Ameers  camp.  The 
Beloochees  were  then  in  position  30,000 
strong,  with  five  guns,  occupying  the 
FuUailee  for  about  1,^0  yards  in 
length,  their  wings  resting  on  large 
Shikargahs  or  woods,  and  having  the 
dry  bed  of  the  river  in  front.  On 
the  margin  of  the  wood,  on  the  ene- 
mies left,  they  had  erected  a  wall 
which,  when  the  English  would  form, 
would  consequently  face  their  right 
wing.  In  this  wall  there  was  one 
small  opening,  and  in  the  Shikargah 
or  wood  behind  it  7,000  chosen  men 
were  concealed  for  the  purpose  of 
rushing  out  through  the  narrow  aper- 
ture, and  turning  the  flank  and  rear 
of  the  British  as  they  advanced  to  the 
attack.  From  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Beloochee  position,  defended  on  each 
side  by  a  thick  wood  in  addition  to 
this  wall,  it  would  be  a  fruitless  un- 
dertaking to  endeavour  to  turn  their 
wings,  so  that  it  became  a  fair  stand-up. 
fi^t  in  tlM  front  line-^ 
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"  There  was  no  Tillage  with  walls 
near  in  which  to  place  the  baggage ; 
bat  with  a  happy  adaptation  of  the  an> 
dent  German  method,  the  general  cast 
this  enormous  mass  into  a  circle,  clo^e 
behind  his  line  of  battle ;  then  surround- 
ing it  with  the  camels,  who  were  made 
to  lie  down  haring  their  beads  inwards, 
he  placed  the  bales  between  them  as 
ramparts  for  the  armed  followers  to 
fire  over;  thus  forming  a  species  of 
fortress  not  easilj  stormed  if  bravelj 
defended,'' 

The  battalion  of  the  22Qd  ''was 
composed  entirely  of  Irishmen,  strong 
ofhodj,  high-bloodedy  fierce,  impetu- 
ous soldiers,  who  saw  nothing  but 
victory  before  them,  and  counted  not 
the  number  of  their  enemies." 

The  plain  between  the  two  armies 
was  about  1,000  yards  across,  but  ex- 
cept their  artillery,  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  the  enemy  was  to  be  seen.  The 
Buloochees  always  ensconce  themselves 
in  holes  and  nullahs,  such  as  the 
ground  then  presented,  waiting  the 
approach  of  the  foe.  Thus  they  re- 
main, with  "matchlocks  resting  on 
the  edge  of  their  cover,  and  never  fire 
until  the  mark  is  close ;  then  throwing 
down  the  discharged  weapon,  they  leap 
out  with  sword  and  shield,  and  strong 
and  courageous  must  the  man  be  who 
stands  before  them  and  lives.** 

Led  on  by  their  intrepid  commander, 
the  British  advanced  against  their  con- 
cealed foe  till  they  approached  the 
wall  skirting  the  wood  on  their  right. 
The  single  opening  in  this  was  then 
unoccupied,  it  being  the  design  of  the 
Beloocbees  to  rush  out,  7,000  strong, 
after  the  English  bad  taken  up  their 
position,  and  turn  (as  inevitably  they 
would)  our  right  wing — 

"  The  general  rode  near  this  wall, 
and  found  it  was  nine  or  ten  feet  high  ; 
he  rode  nearer  and  marked  it  had  no 
loop  holes  for  the  enemy  to  shoot 
through  ;  he  rode  into  the  opening  un- 
der a  play  of  matchlocks,  and  looking 
behind  the  wall  saw  there  was  no  scaf^ 
folding  to  enable  the  Beloochs  to  fire 
over  the  top  Then  the  inspiration  of 
genius  came  to  the  aid  or  heroism. 
Taking  the  grenadiers  of  the  22nd,  he 
thrust  them  at  once  into  the  opening, 
telling  their  brave  captain,  Te  > ,  that 
he  was  to  block  up  that  entrance — to 
die  there  If  it  must  be,  never  to  give 
way !  And  well  did  the  gallant  fellow 
dbey  hfs  ordtrs ;  he  died  there,  but  th« 
opening  was  defenML    Th*  fMftt  41^ 


parity  of  numbers  was  thus  abated,  and 
the  action  of  six  thousand  men  para- 
lyzed by  the  more  skitiui  action  of  only 
eighty !  It  was,  on  a  smaller  »cale  as 
to  numbers,  a  stroke  of  generalship  like 
that  which  won  Blenheim  lor  the  jDuke 
of  Marlborough.** 

It  was  the  Thermoplyn  of  Meeanee. 
The  formation  of  the  British  line  was 
still  incomplete,  when  the  voice  of  the 
general,  shrill  and  clear,  was  beard 
along  our  line  commanding  the  charge. 

"  Then  rose  the  British  sbont,   the 
English   guns  were  run  forward   into 
position,  the  infantry  closed  upon  the 
Fullailee  with  a  run,  and  rushed  up  the 
sloping  bank.      The  Beloochs,  having 
their  matchlocks  laid  ready  in  rest  along 
th(-  summit,  waited  until  the  assailants 
were  within  fifteen  yards  ere  their  vol- 
ley was  delivered ;  the  rapid  pace  of  the 
British,  and  the  steepness  of  the  slope 
on  the  inside  deceived  their  aim,  and  the 
execution  was  not  great :  the  next  mo- 
ment the  22nd  were  on  the  top  of  the 
bank,  thinking  to  bear  down  all  before 
them,  but  they  stai^gered  back  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  forest  of  swords  waving  in 
their  front !     Thick  as  standing   corn, 
and  gorgeous  as  a  field  of  flowers,  stood 
the  Beloochs  in  their    many-coloured 
garments  and  turbans ;  they  filled  the 
broad  deep  bed  of  the  Fullaillee,  they 
clustered  on  both  banks,  and  covered 
the  plain  beyond.    Guarding  their  heads 
with  their  large  dark  shields,  they  shook 
their  sharp  swords,  beaming  in  the  sun, 
their  shouts  rolled  like  a  peal  of  thunder, 
as  with  frantic  gestures   they  rushed 
forwards,  and  full  against  the  front  of 
the  22nd  dashed  with  demoniac  strength 
and  ferocity.     But  with  shouts  as  loud, 
and  shrieks  as  wild  and  fierce  as  theirs, 
and  hearts  as  big,  and  arms  as  strong, 
the  Irish  soldiers  met  them  with  that 
queen  of  weapons  the  musket,  and  sent 
their  foremost  masses  rolling  back  in 
blood." 

.  .  •  .  • 

'*  Now  the  Beloochs  closed  their  dense 
masses,  and  again  the  shouts  and  the 
rolling  fire  of  musketry  and  the  dread- 
ful rush  of  the  swordsmen  were  heard 
and  seen  along  the  whole  line,  and  such 
a  fight  ensued  as  has  seldom  been  known 
or  told  of  in  the  records  of  war.     For 
ever  those  wild  warriors  came  close  up, 
sword  and  shield  in  advance,  striving  in 
all  the  fierceness  of  their  valour  to  break 
into  the  opposing  ranks ;    no  fire  of 
small  arms,  no  push  of  bayonets,  no 
sweeping  direharges  of  grape  from  the 
guns,  which  were  planted  in  one  mass 
on  the  right,  could  drive  the  g alleat 
Mlewf  beek  ^  tU^  fure  tkdr.brauia. 
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to  the  shot,  ihej  leaped  upon  the  gnns, 
and  were  blown  away  by  twenties  at  a 
tise;  their  dead  went  down  the  steep 
sIop«  by  handreds;  bat  the  gaps  in 
their  masses  were  codtinaally  filled  up 
from  the  rear,  the  snryivors  of  the  front 
r&Tik  still  pressed  forwards  with  un- 
abated fnrT,  and  the  bayonet  and  the 
SKord  clashed  in  full  and  frequent  con- 

At  last,  after  a  terrific  fight  of  three 
houTJ,  **  that  inevitable  crisis  belonging 
to  etery  battle  which  offers  victory  to 
the  commander  who  most  promptly 
and  strongly  seizes  the  occasion,  ar- 
rived at  Meeanee."  Napier  saw  that 
it  was  the  precise  moment,  and  bring- 
ing his  sm^l  band  of  cavalry  to  bear 
fm  the  enemy's  wings»  and  sustaining 
their  foil  force  in  the  centre,  the  Beloo- 
chefs  began  to  waver,  and  being  hard 
poshed  by  the  British,  slowly  retreated, 
fighting  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot 
eiery  inch  of  ground.  And  how 
fiercely  the  brave  barbarians  still 
fought  may  be  gathered  from  this : — 

"A  soldier  of  the  22nd  regiment 
beomfine  forward,  drove  his  bayonet 
into  the  breast  of  a  Beelooch  :  instead 
of  failine,  the  rugged  warrior  cast  awav 
hbi  shield,  and  seizins^  the  musket  with 
his  left  hand,  writhed  his  bod  v  forward 
on  the  bayonet,  until  be  could  with  one 
iweep  of  his  sword — for  the  Betooch 
needs  no  second  blow — avenge  himself. 
Both  fell  dead  together." 

We  think  we  remember  reading  of 
a  similar  instance  of  heroism  occur- 
ring between  an  English  soldier  and  a 
Scottish  broadswordman,  at  the  battle 
of  CuUoden,  and  the  last  file  of  Indian 
Bewspapers  recounts  another  such  in 
the  recent  conflict  between  the  British 
troops  and  the  mountain  robbers, 
vbom  Sir  C.  Napier  is  now  reducing 
to  ord^  and  obedience. 

Soch  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
Uttle  of  Meeanee : — 

"  It  was  in  its  general  arrangements, 
in  an  that  depended  on  the  commander, 
a  Bkodel  of  skill  and  intrepidity  com- 
^»atd ;  and  in  its  deteila  fell  nothing 
short  of  any  recorded  deeds  of  arms. 
The  front  of  battle  was  a  chain  of  single 
combats,  where  no  quarter  was  given — 
Bone  called  for — none  expected :  Sepoys 
and  Europeans,    and    JSeloocbs,   were 


alike  bloody  and  remorseless,  taking 
life  for  life — giving  death  for  death. 
The  ferocity  on  both  sides  was  unbound- 
ed— the  carnage  horrible.  The  general, 
seeing  a  22nd  soldier  going  to  kill  an 
exhausted  Belooch  chief,  called  to  him 
to  spare ;  the  man  drove  his  bayonet 
deep,  and  then  turning,  justified  the 
act  with  a  homely  expression,  terrible 
in  its  truthfulness  accompanying  such  a 
deed — "  This  day,  general,  the  ihamblen 
have  it  all  to  themselves. 

"  Twenty  European  gentlemen,  in- 
cluding four  field-officers,  went  down  in 
this  battle — six  killed ;  and  with  them 
two  hundred  and  fifty  sergeants  and 
privates,  of  whom  nearly  sixty  were 
slain  outright ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Sepoy  grenadiers  having  been 
but  slightly  engaged,  this  loss  was 
nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  fighting  forco. 
The  loss  of  the  Beloochs  was  enormous, 
almost  exceeding  belief.  A  careful  com- 
putation gave  six  thousand,  and  most  of 
those  died,  for  no  quarter  was  given; 
only  those  whose  wounds  did  not  dis- 
able them  could  have  escaped :  a  thou- 
sand bodies  were  heaped  in  the  bed  of 
the  FuIIailee  !  Thus,  in  four  hours,  two 
thousand  men  struck  down  six  thou- 
sand 1  three  to  each  man!  At  Sa1a< 
manca,  one  hundred  thousand  men,  with 
a  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
were  engaged  for  seven  or  eight  hours, 
and  the  loss  of  the  British  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded five  thousand  1  Such  and  so 
terrible  was  the  battle  of  Meeanee. 

"  That  night  the  English  general 
formed  his  camp  on  the  plain  beyond 
the  FuIIailee ;  but  ere  he  went  to  rest 
himself,  he  rode  to  the  scene  of  carnage, 
and  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  dead, 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  thus 
questioned  himself  aloud — 

'« '  Am  I  guilty  of  this  slaughter  ?' 
His  conscience  answered,  *No.'" 

And  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
entire  evidence  on  this  subject,  we 
fully  exonerate  him  from  the  foul 
charges  of  provoking  hostility  that 
have  been  made  against  him. 

We  cannot  fight  the  battle  of  Hy- 
drabad,  our  space  forbids  it.  For  it, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself,  warning,  however,  our  profes- 
sional readers  not  to  take  it  up  till 
they  have  full  leisure  to  go  through 
with  it,  or  briefs  and  patients  may  be 
lost  by  the  fascinations  which  this  glo- 
rious recital  of  the  Conquest  of  Seinde 
presents. 
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LETTER  FROM  REV.  DR.  WALL,  F.T.C.D. 
TO  THE  BOITOU  OF  THE  CKIVSmSITr  If  AOAZISTS. 

Sib — I  request  you  will  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  the  University 
Magazine,  to  correct  an  error  of  inadvertence  in  a  sermon  of  mine  recently 
published,  in  which  I  alluded  to  the  loss  of  a  word  in  the  original  of  Deut. 
xxvii.  26,  as  proved  by  the  Septuagint  and  Syriac  version,  and  confirmed  by  the 
inspired  testimony  of  St.  Paul.  In  this  reference  to  authorities,  I  ought  to 
have  mentioned  the  Samaritan  text  instead  of  the  Syriac  version.  The  fact  is, 
the  Hebrew  for  "  every  one,**  or  "  all,'*  is  twice  omitted  in  the  original  verse  in 
its  present  state ;  as  is  evinced  with  regard  to  both  cases  by  the  concurrent  evidence 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Septuagint,  and  is  further  attested,  as  to  one 
of  them,  by  the  Syriac  version,  and  as  to  the  other,  by  the  Samaritan  text 
But  desiring  to  be  brief  on  a  point  not  essentially  connected  with  my  subject, 
and  already  well  known  to  the  learned,  1  noticed  but  one  of  those  omissions ; 
and,  trusting  too  much  to  memory,  I  gave  one  of  the  authorities  for  it  wrongly. 
The  error  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  my  argument ;  but  it  affords 
an  instance  of  inaccuracy,  which  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  I  can  to  ac- 
knowledge, with  a  view  to  its  correction. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  William  Wall. 

Trinity  College,  Jane  II,  IS45. 


THE      PARTING. 

The  lady  knelt — in  mental  agony  she  knelt — 
Oh,  who  might  tell  the  grief  that  lady  felt? 
Before  her,  on  his  couch,  pale,  wasted,  dying. 
The  husband  of  her  youth  is  lowly  lying  1 

*<  Oh,  God  I'*  she  murmured,  in  a  faint  low  tone-~ 
•*  Oh,  take  him  not,  my  love,  my  life,  my  own  I 
"  For  I  have  loved  him,  past  all  human  love, 
'<  Next  only  unto  thee,  my  God  above  I 

"  I  have  no  hope,  no  joy  on  earth  beside. 
'*  Friendless,  forlorn,  he  chose  me  for  his  bride.*' 
Her  voice  was  hushed,  she  could  no  further  speak. 
And  the  hot  tears  gushed  down  her  burning  cheek ! 

"  Oh,  weep  not  thus,  my  only  love,  my  heart — 
"  My  Father  wills  it,  and  I  must  depart. 
"  The  dark,  lone  valley  when  our  steps  have  trod, 
*'  Again  we  meet  before  our  Maker  God  1" 

Feebly  he  pressed  her  to  his  fluttering  heart — 
**  Thus,  thus,  my  own  love,  I  from  life  would  part  1 
His  head  fell  heavy  on  her  fair  young  breast, 
And  like  a  little  child  he  smiling  sunk  to  rest  I 

The  silver  chord  was  loosed,  the  struggle  o'er. 
And  she  shall  look  upon  his  face,  in  life,  no  more ! 

Flouncb. 


i» 
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THE    LAMENT. 


I. 

Sad,  sad  is  my  heart. 

Cold  does  it  feel,  and  drear  j. 

From  my  soul's  love  to  part. 
Alone !  and,  oh,  a-weary ! 

II. 

Where  is  his  gentle  band. 
Mine  so  softly  pressing  ? 

The  boldest  in  his  fatherland. 
Like  a  woman's  oft  caressing  I 

III. 
It  comes  not  on  my  ear. 

His  gay  and  joyous  singing ; 
Ah,  now  I  hear  it,  full  and  clear, 

His  merry  laughter  ringing. 

IV. 

I  hear  not  his  foot-fall  light 

From  the  dull  earth  rebounding ; 

I  see  not  his  eye  so  bright. 

When  my  step  he  hears  sounding. 

V. 

I  feel  not  his  heart 

Against  mine  strongly  beating. 
When  heart  beat  to  heart. 
As  if  nevBr  to  part, 

In  that  bright,  but  brief  meeting  I 

VI, 

Coldy  dead,  is  my  heart. 

Where  once  dwelt  joy  and  gladness  I 
Tears  in  my  eyes  will  start ! 

Filled  is  my  soul  with  sadness ! 

VII. 

Poor,  poor  are  words. 

When  the  spirit's  depths  are  shaken ; 
When,  like  the  little  birds. 

Its  nest  it  finds  forsaken  I 

VIII. 

Fluttering  round  and  round. 
With  a  low,  heart-thrilling  cry  ; 

If  the  lost  ones  cannot  be  founds 
It  may  fold  its  wings  and  die ! 

IX. 

Yet  nor  death  my  love  shall  quell— 

I'll  love  him,  aye,  for  ever ; 
When  the  bowl  is  broken  at  the  well* 
Well  part  again,  oh,  never  1 
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A    STRANGER   MINSTREL — A   POEM* 
BT   B.   T.   COLBRIDOB. 

Not  pubUihcd  in  any  edition  of  hia  Works.— Written  to  Mrs.  Robinson  a  tew  days  before  her  deeih. 

As  late  on  Skiddaw  mount  I  lay  supine 
Midway  the  ascent)  in  that  repose  divine 
When  the  souU  centered  in  the  heart's  recess. 
Hath  quafFed  its  fill  of  Nature's  loveliness, 
Yet  still  beside  the  fountain's  marge  will  stay. 

And  fain  would  thirst  again,  again  to  quaff ; 
Then  when  the  tear,  slow  travelling  on  its  way. 

Fills  up  the  wrinkle  of  a  silent  laugh  ; 
In  that  sweet  mood  of  sad  and  humorous  thought^ 
A  form  within  me  rose,  within  me  wrought 
With  such  strong  magic,  that  I  cried  aloud, 
**  Thou  ancient  Skiddaw  I  by  thy  helm  of  cloud. 
And  by  thy  many-coloured  chasms  so  deep. 
And  by  their  shadows  that  for  ever  sleep-^ 
By  yon  small  flaky  mists  that  love  to  creep 
Along  the  edges  of  those  spots  of  light. 
Those  sunshine  islands  on  thy  smooth  green  height — 
And  by  yon  shepherds  with  their  sheep. 
And  dogs  and  lx>ys,  a  gladsome  crowd 
That  rush  even  now  with  clamour  loud 
Sudden  from  forth  thy  topmost  cloud-—    . 
And  by  this  laugh,  and  by  this  tear, 
I  would,  old  Skiddaw  !  she  were  here  J 
A  lady  of  sweet  song  is  she — 
Her  soft  blue  eye  was  made  for  thee  I 
Oh,  ancient  Skiddaw  1  by  this  tear. 
I  would,  1  would,  that  she  were  here  \" 

Then  ancient  Skiddaw,  stern  and  proud. 

In  sullen  majesty  replying. 
Thus  spake  from  out  his  helm  of  cloud— ^ 

(His  voice  was  like  an  echo  dying  I)— 
"  She  dwells,  belike,  by  scenes  more  nir. 
And  scorns  a  mount  so  bleak  and  bare  I** 
I  only  sighed  when  this  I  heard, . 
Such  mournful  thoughts  within  me  stirred 
That  all  my  heart  was  faint  and  weak, 

So  sorely  was  I  troubled  1 
No  laughter  wrinkled  now  my  cheek. 

But  oh  I  the  tears  were  doubled. 

But  ancient  Skiddaw,  green  and  high, 
Heard  and  understood  my  sigh  ; 
And  now,  in  tones  less  stern  and  rude. 
As  if  he  wished  to  end  the  feud. 
Spake  he,  the  proud  response  renewing — 
(His  voice  was  like  a  monarch  wooing  I) — 

"  Nay,  but  thou  dost  not  know  her  might— 
The  pinions  of  her  soul  how  strong  1  * 

But  many  a  stranger  in  my  height 
Hath  sung  to  me  her  magic  song, 
Sending  forth  his  ecstasy 
In  her  divinest  melody. 
And  hence  I  know  her  soul  is  free- 
She  is  where'er  she  wills  to  be. 
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Unfettered  by  mortality  I 
Now  to  the  '  haunted  beach'  can  fly. 
Beside  the  threshold  scourged  with  waves  ; 
Now  to  the  maniac  while  he  raves, 
*Pale  moon  I  thou  spectre  of  the  sky,' 
No  wind  that  hurries  o'er  my  height 
Can  travel  with  so  swift  a  flight. 

I  too,  methinksy  might  merit 

The  presence  of  her  spirit  I 

To  me,  too,  might  belong 

The  honour  of  her  songi 

And  witching  melody 

Which  most  resembles  me^ 

Softy  various^  and  sublime. 

Exempt  from  wrongs  of  Time  1" 

Thus  spake  the  mighty  mount,  and  I 
Made  answer  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh — 
**  Thou  ancient  Skidd  aw,  by  this  tear, 
I  would,  I  would,  that  she  were  here  V* 


BIRTH-DAT   RECOLLECTIONS. 
BT  ROBKBT  OILVXIXAK. 

Oh !  for  the  songs  of  other  years. 

When  life  and  joy  were  young ; 
When  nought  but  gladsome  tales  were  told. 

Or  mirthful  strains  were  sung ! 
When  birth-day  "  healths,"  with  welcomes  highj 

Were  given  with  cheerful  brow  I 
Our  cups,  alas  1  in  silence  pass — 

We've  nought  but  "  memories  "  now  I 

And  round  our  little  social  board 

Was  seen  that  watchful  eye — 
One  who,  though  knit  to  us  on  earth. 

Yet  raised  our  hopes  on  high  1 
She  who  in  childhood's  helpless  days 

Around  our  couch  did  bow — 
A  mother's  name — no  more  gives  fame— 

We've  nought  but  "  memories  '*  now  I 

Oft  in  the  stormy  sea  of  life, 

Our  bark,  by  tempest  driven. 
Full  dashing  on  the  shoals  of  fate 

With  cords  and  canvass  riven, 
A  mother's  love,  a  mother's  look, 

Like  angel  at  the  prow. 
Would  cheer  us  to  the  haven  of  health — 

We've  nought  but  "  memories  "  now  I 

Youth's  days  are  fled,  and  in  their  stead 

Come  sorrow,  grief,  and  tears ; 
And  for  the  snnnv  morns  of  song 

We  number  heavy  years  1 
Fond  friends  are  gone,  and  we  alone 

Most  'neath  affliction  bow-« 
Time  was  when  we  gave  happy  healths— 

We've  nought  but  **  memories  "  now  I 
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HOW  SHOULD  IBISH  PROTESTANTS  MEET  THEIR  PRESENT  DANGERS? 


Before  this  paper  caa  meet  the 
reader's  eye>  the  Maynooth  endow- 
ment bill  Willi  in  all  human  proba- 
bilitji  have  become  law,  and  the  error 
of  ministers  will  be  irrecoverable.  From 
the  time  when  this  unhappy  measure 
was  proposed^  it  was  manifest  to 
those  who  considered  all  the  cxT' 
eumatances  of  the  case  that  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  must  prepare  for 
adverse*  if  not  evil  days,  and  that> 
wherever  they  were  to  seek  protection 
or  support,  it  was  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  Conservative  cabinet  they  were 
to  look  for  it.  During  the  progress 
of  the  Maynooth  debate,  this  truth 
became  more  obvious  and  unecmi vocal ; 
every  speech  that  was  delivereB  threw 
light  upon  it ;  and  the  final  success  of 
the  ministerial  measure  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  double  disaster  of  in- 
flicting upon  the  country  an  evil  of  the 
worst  description,  and,  at  the  same 
time*  damaging  irreparably  the  charac- 
ters of  those  from  whom  the  nation 
should  naturally  have  expected  remedy, 
not  wrong. 

When  we  affirm  that  the  patrons  of 
the  Maynooth  bill  have  been  damaged 
by  their  introduction  and  advocacy  of 
it,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  if 
we  were  influenced  in  our  judgment 
by  purely  moral  considerations.  To 
complain  of  men  for  endowing  and 
strengthening  a  system  which  teaches 
error,  and  error  abhorred,  as  they  say, 
by  the  parties  who  volunteer  their  sup- 
port to  it|  is  not  in  our  thoughts — we 
are  not  such  rococo  precisians.  Neither 
do  we  complain  of  the  betrayal  of  con- 
fiding friends,  and  of  the  treachery  of 
carrying  out  measures  in  the  day  of 
power*  which*  in  the  day  when  power 
was  contended  for*  would  have  been 
stronffly  resisted.  We  are  not  ro- 
mantic enough  to  cherish  prejudices 
obsolete  and  inconvenient*  or  to  think 
that  legislation*  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, insists  on,  or  admits  of  the  ob- 
servance of  those  laws  of  honour*  or 
those  checks  of  conscience*  by  which 
public  men  were  once  affected*  and 
which  are  still  remembe'red*  if  not  re- 

farded*  in  every  complexion  of  society. 
Jo :  we  require  nothing  more  m 
modem  politicians  than  that  their 
meMures  shall  be  condacive  to  what 


they  would  themselves  denominate  ex- 
pediency— not  the  expediency  of  the 
moralist*  an  attribute  inseparable  from 
true  principle*  but  that  of  the  mere 
worldly  politician*  whose  schemes*  if 
they  are  productive  of  transitory  suc- 
cess* have  all  the  expediency  he  desires 
from  them.  It  is  on  these  low  views 
of  expediency  we  judge  the  late  minis- 
terial measure*  when  we  speak  of  it  as 
very  seriously  detrimental  to  the  repu- 
tation of  its  promoters. 

But  in  adopting  this  persuasion*  ve 
assume  that  ministers  are  sincere  in 
their  professed  desire  to  maintain  the 
legislative  union*  and  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  empire.     If  their  pur- 
pose were  different*  so  should  be  our 
conclusion.     Let  it  be  assumed  that 
ministers  desire  to  see  the  union  re- 
pealed*  and    we  can   discern   in   the 
policy  they  seem  bent  on  pursuing,  a 
very  dexterous  (or  perhaps  we  ought 
to  say  a  very  sinister)  adaptation  of 
means  to  such  an  end.      To  throw 
power  and  patronage  into  the  hands 
of   Roman    Catholic  bishops*   which 
may  be  felt  in  many  an  election — to 
leave  the  masses  of  Roman  Catholics 
ample  space  and  time  for  unimpeded 
organization — to  encourage  the  timid, 
and  stimulate  the  enterprising*,  by  such 
craven   cries  as   we  have    heard    so 
threateningly  echoed  back  in  defiance 
of  England — to  dispirit  and  disgust  i 
Protestants,  by  the  contemptuous  neg«| 
lect  with   which    their  laudable  aud 
most  earnest  appeals  have  been  an- 
swered— to  affront  the  judgments  d 
all  rational  men*  by  the  pretext  of  en^ 
forcing  united  education  at  the  cost  M 
disparaging  Scripture ;  and  by  insisting 
upon  divided  and  exclusive  educati<^ 
at  the  cost  of  countenancing  and  pro] 
agating*  at  the  national  expense*  intok 
rant  and  execrable  doctrines*  promt 
gated  in  the  canons  of  Lateran 
Constance*  and  Florence*  in  the  woH 
of  Bayley  and  Collet*  and  Maldoi 
tus^to  offend  against  God's  law, 
the  preference  to  such  works  as 
above  the  pure  and  unblemished  tri 
of  the  Divine  Word;— all  this, 
much  more  of  a  similar  descriptii 
seems  well  calculated  to  divide 
alienate   the   true  defenders    of 
country,  and  to  arouse  and  coxisoli< 
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the  forces  through  which  national  ruin 
is  to  be  effected.     If  a  party  in  power 
contemplate  the  dismembernient  of  the 
eoipire,  as   an  object  desirable  to  be 
accomplished,     measures    like    those 
which  we  have  the  pain  to  see  carried 
into  effect  would  be,  at  least  might 
veil  be  an  intelligible  and  consistent 
part  of   their   policy.      We  are  far 
from  saying  that  it  is  on  such  an  as- 
sumption the  measures  are  to  be  un- 
derstood.       We    declare*    in  all  sin- 
ceri^r,  that  we  do  not  accuse  ministers 
of  designing  the  separation  of  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain ;  but,  with  equal 
sincerity,  and  with  a  deep  fulness  of 
conTiction,  we  warn  all  whom  it  con- 
cfrnsy   that    the    policy  of  ministers 
points  towards  the  repeal  of  the  legis- 
UtiTe  union  ;  and  that  in  the  character 
of  our  ministers  we  see  no  symptoms 
of  the  wisdom,  and  the  courage,  and 
the  steadfast  adherence  to  principles, 
vhich  could  hold  out  hope  that  there 
may  be    found    in    them    protection 
against  the  catastrophe,  which,  in  their 
^hort-s»ightedne5Sy  they  are  preparing 
fir  the  country. 

We  warn  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land, that,  if  they  desire  protection 
against  this  dread  catastrophe,  or 
a.-ainst  its  consequences,  they  must  at 
ouce  awaken  to  a  sense  of  most  urgent 
(hnger,  and  make  preparations  to  meet 
it.  We  tell  them  plainly  that  they 
who  class  repeal  among  the  chimeras 
wbi<di  haunt  diseased  imagination,  are 
persons  in  whom  wise  and  honest 
men  should  place  no  confidence.  We 
tt:lt  them  that,  day  by  day,  the  power 
13  growing  through  which  repeal  of 
the  legislative  union  can  he  extorted, 
arjd  that  they  who  should  make  provi- 
sion to  resist  such  a  power,  seem,  so 
Ctf  as  measures  can  render  purpose 
intelligible,  bent  rather  upon  increasing 
than  repressing  it.  We  tell  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland,  a  truth  known 
well  to  all  but  those  whom  it  most 
TitaJly  concerns,  that  it  is  not  by  arms 
or  in  battle  a  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  is  to  be  affected;  repeal  of 

THt  UNION  IS  TO  BE  WOM  IN  THE 
BaiTISH  FAELIAMENT,  AND  WILL  BE 
WO!f    THERE  IF    THE    PrOTESTANTS    OF 

Ireland  do  not  combine  their 
stsengr  to  opposr  it, 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  derision 
which  this  expression  of  our  deep  and 
long  filed  conviction  may  provoke 
from  many  a  flippant  dogmatist;  we 


are  not  ignorant  that  there  are 
many  to  whom  the  idea  of  repeal  is 
altogether  inconceivable;  the  change 
is  so  great  that  it  is  inapprehen- 
sible by  them ;  and  that  others  should 
think  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  ap* 
pears  to  them  to  indicate  no  common 
degree  of  rash  credulity.  They  believe 
that  Great  Britian  without  Ireland 
would  be  shorn  of  power  and  gran- 
deur, and  they  imagine  that  a  depen- 
dancy  thus  indispensable  will  never  be 
surrendered ;  they  believe  that  the 
repeal  party  in  Ireland  is  not  vehe- 
mently zealous  to  effect  its  professed 
object,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
persuaded,  that,  whenever  England 
speaks  out  strong  and  plainly,  the  agi- 
tation which  seems  so  threatening  will 
subside,  and  insurrection  will  dwindle 
down  into  agrarian  disorder.  These 
and  such  delusions  engage  them,  and 
they  will  not  see  that  their  reasonings » 
and  surmises,  and  conjectures  are 
belied  by  the  onward  progress  of  public 
events,  and  can  be  rebuked  by  a  simple 
statement  of  the  case  on  which  they, 
without  understanding  its  merits,  ad- 
judicate. 

It  is  in  the  British  parliament  a 
repeal  of  the  legislative  union  is  to  be 
effected — which  is  not  less  than  a  con- 
fession, cry  out  the  sanguine  and  over- 
confident, that  the  measure  never  can 
be  brought  to  pass.  The  reasoning 
from  which  this  coliclusion  follows  is 
sufficiently  compendious;  the  repre- 
sentatives and  guardians  of  British 
interest  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  exceed  more  than  iive-fold 
the  members  returned  from  Ireland ; 
there  must  therefore  be,  for  ever,  a 
large  majority  in  favour  of  the  union. 
The  arithmetic  of  this  reasoning  wo 
frankly  admit  to  be  correct,  but  we 
feel  persuaded  it  overlooks  or  disre- 
gards moral  influences  of  no  slight 
significancy  and  importance  in  the 
argument.  It  is  not  long  since  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  Representatives, 
amounting  to  about  five-and- twenty, 
turned  the  scale  of  parties  in  Great 
Britain,  neutralized  the  votes  and 
wishes  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, and  maintained  in  power  for 
more  than  five  years,  a  government 
which  a  British  majority  looked  upon 
as  grievously  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional interests.  Who  shall  pronounce 
on  the  result,  were  Ireland  to  send  a 
repeal  party  three  times  as  numerous 
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as  that  which  recentlj  withstood  the 
will  of  the  British  people  and  kept  the 
Melbourne  ministry  in  power?  **  If," 
said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  a  night  never 
to  be  forgotten,  that  of  March  6  th, 
1829,  '•  you  had  ninety,  or  even  eighty 
Irish  representatives  returned  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  interest,  and  on  the 
interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, formed  as  a  compact  body, 
and  acting  upon  an  uniform  plafi,  de- 
termined to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment by  their  nightly  attendance,  or 
otherwise  to  act  in  opposition  to  any 
measure  suggested,  I  know  you  might 
carry  these  measures ;  but  I  say  again 
that  no  government,  so  circumstanced, 
could  conduct  the  local  administration 
in  Ireland.*'*  This  was  no  rash  or  ill- 
advised  declaration,  and  it  was  made 
while  parliament  was  yet  unreforroed. 
If  eighty  Irish  members,  forming  a 
compact  body,  could  exercise  such  in- 
fluenee  in  the  days  of  Oatton  and  Old 
SaruMf  what  would  their  power  he  now  f 

We  would  direct  our  readers'  special 
attention  to  the  passage  we  have  ex- 
tracted from  a  speech  in  which  Sir  R. 
Peel  endeavoured  to  justify  his  patron- 
age of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill. 
It  is  decisive  in  showing  the  power  of 
a  compact  and  resolute  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  words  were 
spoken  before  their  truth  was  tested 
by  events :  conviction  that  they  were 
true  influenced  the  conduct  of  their 
speaker,  while  yet  they  had  no  war- 
ranty but  that  of  reason ;  they  have 
now  had  the  confirmation  of  fact  and 
experience.  Sir  Robert  Peel  knows, 
and  all  whom  it  concerns  by  his  decla- 
ration should  be  taught  to  fear,  that  a 
repeal  party  in  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament,  consisting  of  eighty 
Irish  members,  acting  in  the  interest 
and  by  the  councils  of  the  repeal  asso- 
ciation, would  render  it  impossible  for 
any  government ''  to  conduct  the  local 
administration  of  Ireland."  This  is, 
indeed,  alarming  intelligence,  su(^i  as 
should  stir  up  tne  heart  of  every  roan 
who  would  maintain  British  connection, 
to  prepare  for  its  defence  in  a  time  of 
extreme  and  imminent  danger. 

It  will  not  lessen  the  alarm  of  Irish 
Protestants  to  remember  that  the 
present  government  neglected  delibe- 
rately and  of  set  purpose  to  guard 


agamst  this  great  peril  and  em- 
barrassment. Sir  Robert  Peel's  go- 
vernment entered  into  office  pledged 
by  their  policy  while  in  opposition  to 
effect  such  a  change  in  the  registra- 
tion act  as  should  secure  to  property 
its  undoubted  rights,  and  exclude  false 
oaths  from  among  the  qualifications 
by  which  a  parliamentary  constituency 
is  formed.  An  act  thus  altered  would 
have  strengthened  the  cause  of  British 
connection,  and  would  have  taken 
from  its  enemies  a  most  formidable 
array  of  servile  power.  It  would 
have  disbanded  armies  who  bran- 
dished votes  against  the  constitution 
which  gave  them,  votes  illeg^ly  or 
unrightfully  obtained,  and  used  at  the 
command  of  a  foreign  will,  without 
any  exercise  of  choice  or  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  individuals  to  whom 
they  were  improperly  confided.  In 
short,  the  projected  changes  in  the 
registration  act  would  have  done  jus- 
tice in  discriminating  between  the 
qualified  and  the  unqualified  voter; 
and  would  have  done  good  service  to 
the  state,  by  disarming  large  masses 
of  uninstructed  men,  of  votes  to  which 
they  had  no  just  or  legal  title,  but 
which,  won  by  trick,  or  ceded  by  the 
defects  of  ill-constructed  laws,  they 
used,  at  a  foreign  or  hostile  command, 
to  the  sore  detriment  of  the  empire. 
The  purpose  of  effecting  these  salu- 
tarjr  changes,  which  would  protect  the 
legislative  union  against  any  danger 
within  the  parliament,  was  abandoned; 
and  the  reader  ought  not  to  forget 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  abandon- 
ment, namely,  that,  if  they  were  car- 
ried into  effect,  the  constituency  would 
be  too  straitly  limited,  or,  in  plain 
words,  the  repeal  party  would  be  de- 
prived of  that  portion  of  their  strength 
to  which  law  gives  them  no  just  title. 
Let  this  be  remembered.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  after  avowing  his  knowledge  of 
the  inconvenience  to  which  his  govern- 
ment would  be  exposed  in  the  event  of 
a  strong  Irish  opposition,  projects, 
while  in  opposition,  a  registration  bill 
which  would  ensure  him  against  the  evil, 
and  when  he  attains  power,  renounces 
the  project,  and  thus  courts  the  em- 
barrassment and  danger.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  at  the  head  of  a  larger  migorlty 
than  the  most  sanguine  of  his  sup- 


*  Sfirror  of  ParUament,  part  29,  page  60. 
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porters  could  hxwB  ftntidpated^  or  his 
riTab  ooold  haTe  feared,  has  not 
araOed  himself  of  his  very  decided  su- 
perioritj  to  ensure  in  parliament  safety 
to  the  interests  of  the  legislative 
unioii. 

Nor  ie  it  lij  omission  onlj  the  sup- 
posed  guardians    of    the   legislative 
onioo  have  weakened  its  parliamentary 
defences.      To  them  we  may  ascribe 
the  establishment  in   Ireland  of  the 
Normal  schools  of  agitation  by  the 
raunicipal  reform  bill — to    them   we 
may  ascribe  Tarions  prejudicial  details 
in  the  ccmstniction  or  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor  law— to  them  we  may 
aseribe  the  ill  conseqnenoes    arising 
ont  of  the  avowed  prmciple  that,  in 
the  £stribiEtlon  of  patronage,  ceteris 
paribuSf  a  Roman   Catholic  was  to  be 
preferred— a    principle    most    objec- 
tionable in  itself  and  most  inconsistent 
with  the  policy  which  was  said  to  be 
established  in  the  measure  of  1829, 
a  potiey  which  was  never  after  to  re- 
cognise  distinction  of  creed  in  the  ap- 
pfantment  to  office.     To  the  govern- 
ment, too,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  ano- 
maly of  withdrawing  all  public  aid 
from  scriptural  schools,  because  they 
were  accosed  of  having  too  Protestant 
a  character  for  a  system   of   united 
edueadoo,  and  of  enriching  and  per- 
msmatly  endowing  a  system  of  di- 
vided and   exclusive   education,    be- 
cause  the   parties    to   benefit  by   it 
vere  candidates  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood*     By  all  these  (and 
such  as  these)  agencies,  so  far  as  go- 
vcmoMnt  influence  oould  accomplish 
such  an  end,  union  has  been  strength- 
ened   and    cemented   among  Roman 
Cath<£cs,  while  the  truest  n-iends  to 
British  connection  have  been  discou- 
r^gtd  and  divided.     Roman  Catholics 
are  taught  to  feel  that  they  best  con- 
•alt  for  their  individual  interests  while 
they   identify  themselves  with  their 
psity  I  and  thus  the  objects  of  party 
eater^iae  will  always  be  sure  of  able 
advocacy.     Protestants,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  compelled  to  distinguish  be- 
tween  their    personal   interests   and 
vfaat,  in  too  many  instances,  they  feel 
to  be  their  religious  duties ;  and  thus, 
wherever  a  sense  of  the  former  pre- 
dominates, an  adherent,  it  may  be  a 
•haanpion,  is  lost  to  the  Protestant 
cnie.^  But  whatever  weakens  IVo- 
tsttsntism  or   the   Protestant   body, 
^CibQitb^pttrJiainentary  defence  of 


the  Union.  If  Protestants  are  dis- 
spirited  or  divided,  the  constituencies 
they  form  will  be  weak,  the  cause 
which  they  would  defend,  British  con- 
nection, will  be  lost  in  the  registration 
courts.  Ministers,  therefore,  by  the 
policy  they  have  pursued,  have  en- 
feebled, rather  than  enforced  the  do* 
fences  of  the  Union  in  the  British 
senate. 

Have  they  strengthened  it  out  of 
parliament?  Have  they  taken  care 
that  Repeal  Associations  and  the  agi- 
tation they  promote  shall  feel  discoun- 
tenanced and  disconcerted?  It  Is 
needless  to  give  the  answer.  No 
Irishman  can  forget  that  when,  after 
a  most  arduous  and  perilous  conflict, 
through  the  energies  of  a  most  able 
bar,  the  integrity  of  a  wise  and  incor- 
ruptible jury,  and  the  wisdom  of  an 
upright  bench,  the  projects  of  repeal 
seemed  disconcerted,  and  the  land  en- 
joyed a  year's  prosperous  repose,  an 
indiscreet,  an  ill-intentioned,  or  a  mis- 
represented speech  has  summoned  all 
the  worst  elements  of  disorder  into 
renewed  activityi  and  has  exposed  the 
land  to  troubles  worse  than  the  worst 
of  all  it  had  before  experienced — to 
troubles  which  mav  be  fearfully  aggra- 
vated by  the  knowledge  that,  although 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England  knew 
trial  by  jury  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  he  would  not 
have  recourse  to  the  expedients  re- 
commended by  necessity  and  provided , 
by  the  constitution,  in  order  that  jus- 
tice should  be  done — troubles  that  may 
be  continued  imtil  the  ends  proposed 
by  their  most  sanguine  promoters  are 
attained,  because  the  government  have 
proclaimed  it  as  their  policy  that  favors 
are  to  be  given  and  concessions  yielded 
to  the  turbulent  and  disaffected,  and 
that  it  is  by  such  agencies,  rather  than 
by  a  just  administration  of  equal  law, 
malcontents  are  to  be  influenced  and 
won. 

We  have  entered  into  this  exposure^ 
brief  as  it  is,  with  one  simple  purpose, 
that  of  disabusing  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  such  a  reliance  on  the  Con* 
servative  party  and  its  leaders  as  to 
believe  that,  while  they  are  in  power, 
repeal  of  the  union  is  not  to  be  dreaded. 
Therefore,  we  have  felt  it  right  to 
show  |hat  Sir  Robert  Peel,  knowing 
the  amount  of  the  danger  and  evil  to 
which  he  was  exposing  his  govern- 
ment; and  those  imperud  interests  of 
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which  it  should  he  the  guardian,  has 
pursued  a  line  of  policy  by  which  the 
repeal  party  must  necessarily  become 
strengthened,  and  the  power  to  resist 
its  efforts  must  be  very  seriously  dimi- 
nished. Blind  and  supine  reliance  on 
such  a  leader  would  be  criminal  and 
absurd. 

But  let  us  glance  on  the  movements 
and  measures  of.  that  daring  associa- 
tion, which  contemplates  as  its  great 
object  the  repeal  of  the  union ;  and 
compare  them  with  the  schemes  and 
exertions  of  government,  or  of  any 
other  parliamentary  party.  We  can, 
perhaps,  render  the  comparison  intel- 
ugible  by  a  single  sentence,  and,  in- 
stead of  enumerating  the  phases  and 
forms  in  which  the  principles  of  repeal 
and  of  modern  conservatism  have  been 
exhibited,  we  may  affirm  that,  through 
all  its  varieties,  the  spirit  of  the  one 
has  been  a  spirit  of  aggression,  while 
it  is  in  the  form  of  some  unavailing 
concession  the  other  has  been  usually 
and  discreditably  manifested.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  prognosticate  the  issue,  if  a 
contest  of  this  kind  be  suffered  to  ar- 
rive at  its  natural  termination. 

If  it  be  wise  to  judge  from  recent 
indications  of  no  trivial  significancy, 
this  termination  threatens  to  make  no 
long  tarrying.  The  repeal  engine  u 
to  put  on  all  its  powers  and  to  try 
its  powers  to  the  uttermost.  The  an- 
nouncement of  this  altered  momentum 
was  made  in  **  Conciliation  Hall"  on 
Monday,  June  2nd,[and  was  notified  in 
the  journals  of  the  morning  follow- 
ing:— 

"  To  those  who  know  and  estimate 
the  noble,  vigorous,  and  thoughtful  ele- 
ments of  which  the  repeal  association 
is  compounded,  it  was  obvious  that 
another  step  would  yesterday  be  taken 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  nation- 
ality. That  step  was  taken.  Hence- 
forth there  will  be  between  repeal  and 
submission  to  anti-national  degradation 
abroad  and  distinct  line  of  demarca- 
tion, on  either  side  of  which  Irishmen 
must  range  themselves.  It  needs  small 
prescience  to  know  that  ere  long  the 
numbers  on  one  side  will  comprise  the 
Irish  nation.  The  step  recommended 
by  the  liberator  on  yesterday  was  almost 
the  ftnal  one.  It  follows  as  a  necessary 
corollary  to  the  national  pledge  sub- 
scribed on  Friday  last,  and  it  is  In  per- 


fect unison  with  that  immortal  obliga« 
tion.  The  banner  of  repeal,  in  all  its 
gorgeous  splendour,  now  floats  full  upon 
the  breeze,  never  to  be  furled  until  vic- 
tory crowns  the  efforts  of  those  who 
march  beneath  it. 

*<  We  have  no  longer  left  to  ourselves 
the  power  of  retreat.  We  shall  be 
either  crushed  or  conquerors ;  we  must 
have  repeal  or  nothing.  Our  country- 
men mast  henceforward  be  regarded  as 
Irishmen  or  West  Britons — our  repre- 
sentatives as  nationalists  or  Anglicans. 
The  decree  has  already  gone  forth ;  it 
will  be  ratified  by  the  committee  and 
accepted  bv  the  country,  and  henceforth 
we  nave  done  with  compromise.  It  is 
time  that  the  distinction  of  repealers 
and  Anglicans  should  be  taken.  It  is 
time  it  should  be  known  as  our  deter- 
mination to  devolve  no  trust  and  confer 
no  honour  upon  any  man  who  deems 
that;lreland  is  unfitted  for  self-govern- 
ment. No  Irishman  cntertainine  such 
opinions  is  worthy  of  our  confidence. 
Ir  he  be  empowered  to  make  laws  he 
will  make  them  in  the  spirit  of  domina- 
tion— if  he  bo  empowered  to  administer 
the  law  he  will  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  a 
slave,  who  acknowledges  in  his  country- 
men no  right  to  freedom  save  that 
which  their  rulers  please  to  recognise.*'* 

We  agree  with  the  writer :  it  may 
well  be  styled  a  memorable  day  on 
which  such  a  [resolution  was  taken. 
Mr.  0*Connell  enters  more  in  detul 
into  the  new  tactique  to  be  adopted  in 
the  association  :— 

'*  How,  he  asks,  are  we  now  to  ad« 
vance  the  Repeal?  What  are  the 
means  to  be  adopted  ?  I  will  tell  jou 
what  they  are  before  referring  them  to 
the  committee.  The  first  thing  will  be 
the  extension  of  Repeal  reading-rooms. 
We  have  a  good  many  already.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  extend 
them,  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  the  admirable  sug- 
gestions of  my  esteemed  friend  the 
Mayor  of  Kilkennv.  Repeal  reading- 
rooms  everywhere!  With  an  eye  of 
vigilance  as  to  the  books  which  shaJl 
be  read,  and  full  power  to  the  clerey- 
men  of  every  persuasion  to  examine 
these  books.  Giving  to  the  ardent 
Irish  mind  the  materials  wherewith  to 
feed  itself  into  the  fulness  of  talent»  nnd 
the  plenitude  of  intellectual  gcaiius. 
Thus  our  first  step  will  be  the  exten* 
sion  of  Repeal  reading-rooms.  Our 
second  step  will  be  wiUi  reference  to 
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the  manicipa]  burgesses.  Calling  each 
nmnictpafitj'8  attention  to  the  hurgess 
roll — forming  a  plan  of  enrolment  that 
$hali  comaience  with  the  smallest  cor- 
porate tovm  and  extend  itself  to  Dublin, 
getting  as  many  pat  on  the  roll  as 
possible,  and  thos  in  eTery  way  aug- 
menting the  numbers  and  powers  of 
the  Repealers.  Tes,  our  second  step 
on  the  march  of  freedom  will  be  a  due 
attention  to  the  bnrgess-roU.  Our  third 
step  shall  be  the  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  parliamentary  voters.  Inde- 
pendent of  -increasing  Repeal  bur- 
gesses in  eTery  town,  city,  and  borough, 
proper  and  vigilant  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  registration  of  Repealers 
qualified  to  possess  the  elective  fran- 
<^ise,  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  ob- 
ject, it  is  essentially  necessary  that  we 
shall  take  every  borough,  city,  town, 
and  county  in  detail.  Of  course,  when 
I  speak  of  attending  to  the  regis- 
tration of  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs, 
cities,  towns,  and  counties,  I  mean 
Irish  boroughs,  cities,  towns,  and 
counties,"  &c. 

^  The  fourth  proposition  is  that  we 
should  have  as  many  Repeal  aldermen 
and  town-councillors  as  possible  in  the 
corporate  bodies    throughout  Ireland. 
Let  no  man  vote  for  a  town-councillor 
or  alderman  who  is  not  unequivocally 
pledged  to  support  the  Repeal  cause. 
The  time  has  come  for  adopting  such 
a  course.     I  do  not  care  what  may  be 
the  qualities  of  the  candidate   for  an 
aldermanic    gown    or     town  -  council- 
lorsfaip  if  he  be  not  a  Repealer,  he  is 
no  Irishman.      We  must  exercise  all 
the  influence  we  possess — we  must  leave 
nothing  undone   to  secure  the  return 
of  municipal    representatives  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  national  indepen- 
dence.    We  must  have  no  aldermen  not 
Repealers.      We  must  have  no  town- 
councillors  not  Repealers.      Let  them 
be  as  rich  as  Croesus,  as  charitable  as 
possible,  possessed  of  the  philanthropy 
aad  virtues    of  a    Howard,    and  the 
wealth  of  a  Rothschild,  it  is  perfectly 
ZBunaterial  to  me  if  they  are  not  pledged 
adrocates  of  Ireland's  nationality  and 
kgtslative  independence.     Virtue,  pro- 
perty,   influence  will   be  of  no    avail 
ouless  he  who  boasts    of  and  prides 
biaiself  on  those  advantages  be  a  Re- 
pealer, and  no  honest  Repeal  burgess 
eao  record  bis  vote  in  favour  of  a  uon- 
Repeal  candidate,"  &c. 

"  My  fifth  proposition  relates  to  mem- 
bers of  parliament.  Let  no  Repealer 
vote  for  any  man  who  ambitions  the 
beaoor  of  a  seat  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly that  is  not  a  member  of  the 
association.  I  have  thrown  the  Whigs 
eonpletelj  overboard.     They  were  a 


great  impediment  in  the  wav  of  Repeal, 
and  heaven  knows  thev  dia  very  little 
for  Ireland  at  any  time.  I  tell  my 
intimate  friends  who  may  expect  that 
personal  friendship  will  interpose  to 
induce  me  to  relax  the  rule  I  have 
laid  down,  or  to  mitigate  some  of  the 
stern  resolve  I  have  after  mature  and 
calm  deliberation  attached  to  it,  I  tell 
them  candidly  and  sincerely  that  I  am 
pledged  firmly  and  determinedly  never 
to  relax  that  rule  in  the  slightest  de^ 
gree,"  &c. 

**  Shell  is  a  brilliant  orator.  I  love, 
I  regard,  and  I  esteem  him,  but  when 
I  tell  him,  as  I  now  do,  from  this  spot, 
that  he  shall  not  continue  representing 
Dungarvan,  if  he  does  not  become  a 
member  of  this  association,"  &c. 

"  I  nm  deeply  sorry  to  say  that  Sir 
Thomas  Esmonde,  the  member  for  the 
town  of  Wexford,  has  not  joined  the  re- 
pealers. He  is  a  Catholic  baronet,  of 
ancient  and  respectable  family;  but  I 
candidly  confess  I  would  prefer  having 
the  bitterest  Torv  member  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Esmonde.  It  is  a  shame  for  him 
not  to  become  a  repealer.  There  is 
Mr.  James  Power,  too,  whom  I  hope 
soon  to  hail  among  the  members  of  this 
association.  There  are  four  gentlemen 
returned  as  representatives  for  the  town 
and  county  of  Wexford,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Club  of  Wexford  have  deter- 
mined that  not  one  of  them  shall  be  re* 
elected,  unless  they  become  enrolled 
members  of  the  association.  When  my 
venerated  and  esteemed  friend,  the  Ca- 
tholic bishop  of  the  diocese,  was  made 
aware  of  this  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  club,  he  sent  in  his  subscription, 
and  joined  the  body  as  a  practical  work- 
ing member,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  lend  his  aid  in  carrying  out 
that  resolution.  I  regret  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Somerville  should  run  the  risk  of 
losing  his  seat  in  parliament  for  the 
town  of  Drogbeda.  A  better,  more 
amiable,  or  more  estimable  man  does 
not  live,  but  if  ho  be  not  a  repealer,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  Drogheda  ehould 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  him. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  deplore  having  to 
reject  so  good-hearted  and  so  kindly- 
disposed  a  gentleman.  But  the  cause 
of  Ireland — that  cause  to  which  we  are 
now  firmly  and  solemnly  pledged — de^ 
mauds  that  the  rejection  should  take 
place  in  the  event  of  bis  declining  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  repealers.  I  nave 
named  those  gentlemen  to  show  the  uni- 
versality of  the  rule  which  we  intend  to 
adopt.  I  offered  before,  and  I  now  re- 
peat the  offer,  to  leave  the  representa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Dublin  in  tne  .hands 
of  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Grogan,  if  they 
declare  for  repleal.    If  those  gentlemen 
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become  members  of  the  repeal  associa- 
tioD,  I  will  vote  for  both  of  them — ^nay, 
I  will  be  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first — to  record  my  suffrage  on  their 
behalf.  If  thev  pledge  themselves  to 
aid  us,  they  will  carrv  the  city  of  Dublin 
easily.  Let  them,  i  repeat  it,  become 
repealers,  and  having  once  made  the 
declaration,  I  am  sure,  as  gentlemen, 
thev  will  honourably  and  honestly  stand 
by  It.  I  call  on  them  to  declare  for  re- 
peal, and  join  the  association ;  if  they 
do  so,  I  undertake  to  have  them  re- 
turned at  the  next  election  as  represen- 
tatives for  the  city  of  Dublin,"  ttc. 

'*  I  have  enumerated  my  different  pro- 
positions. The  establishment  of  repeal 
reading-rooms,  the  augmentation  of  re- 
peal burgesses,  the  registration  of  par- 
liamentary voters,  repeal  candidates  for 
aldermanic  gowns  and  town  councillor-« 
ships,  repeal  candidates  for  seats   in 

farliament,  and  I  should  include,  which 
heretofore  omitted  doing,  repeal  poor- 
law  guardians.  My  advice  is,  that  no 
repealer  ought  to  vote  for  anv  candidate 
who  aspired  to  the  ofiice  of  euardian, 
unless  one  who  pledged  himself  to  pro- 
mote the  repeal  question  in  every  man- 
ner that  he  possibly  could.  In  fact,  the 
repeal  test  should  be  applied  on  every 
occasion  where  it  is  practicable,"  &c.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon 
a  programme  of  incident  and  move- 
ment such  as  this,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  over-estimate  its  impor- 
tance. Every  privilege  which  the  state 
accords  is  to  be  converted  into  a  prin- 
ciple of  disunion.  Two  nations  are 
to  be  darkly  discriminated^  and  set  in 
sullen  opposition  to  each  other,  in  all 
those  agencies  in  which  fellow  subjects 
and  citizens,  and  all  who  call  them- 
selves Christians,  should  co-operate  in 
oharity  and  good-will.  Thus  Ireland 
is  to  be  harrassed  by  incessant  conflict ; 
and  rights,  and  powers,  and  franchises 
accorded  for  the  common  good,  and 
for  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
peace  and  order,  are  to  be  used  as 
occasions  and  weapons  of  strife ;  the 
advantage  of  the  poor,  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  civic  rule,  the  solemn 
office  of  legislating  for  millions  upon 
millions  of  human  beings,  all  postponed 
to  the  consideration  how  they  may  re- 
spectively furnish  occasions  which  shall 
subserve  the  interests  of  repeal.  Was 
it  for  such  ends  poor-laws  were  framed, 
corporations  formed  and  reformed,  or 


parliamentary  constituencies  con- 
structed ?  Is  it  just  or  wise  still  to 
leave  great  privileges  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  so  recklessly  and  boastfully 
abuse  them  ?  Were  the  government 
and  legislature  quick  to  a  sense  of  the 
duty  they  owe  the  country,  Mr. 
O'Connell's  scheme  would  have  been 
disconcerted  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  an- 
nounced. Privileges,  political  or  social, 
if  they  are  regarded  as  weapons,  and  are 
exercised  against  the  well-being  of  the 
state,  should  be  withdrawn  from  par- 
ties who  make  so  pernicious  a  use  of 
them.  The  government  could  effect 
this  essential  justice,  were  they  resolved 
and  wise.  That  repealers  do  not  dread 
them,  and  show  their  fearlessness  in 
the  open  announcement  of  revolutionary 
schemes,  should  cause  every  friend  to 
British  connection  to  feel  an  animating 
although  a  very  deep  alarm.  Yes !  if 
repealers  have  no  fear  of  the  ministers 
who  should  be  guardians  of  the  legis- 
lative union,  all  who  deprecate  sepa- 
ration from  Great  Britain  should  have 
fear  for  the  cause  which,  there  is  so 
much  reason  to  believe,  is  very  weakly 
defended. 

The  repeal  party,  it  is  evident,  has 
been  made  bold,  and  as  they  make  an 
open  avowal  of  the  uses  to  which  thej 
put  even  elective  franchises,  so  are 
they  equally  explicit  as  to  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  will  obstmct  and 
embarrass  parliament : — 

'*Bttt  then  what  fi;reat  and  leading 
step,"  said  Mr.  O'Connell,  "is  to  be 
taken  towards  obtaining  repeal?  I 
mean  to  propose  the  formation  of  » 
committee  to  superintend  the  prepara- 
tion and  signature  of  petitions  from  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland.  Each  pro- 
vince shall  be  taken  separately.  Tor 
each  province  a  committee  will  be 
named,  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  capable  of  writing  must  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  attaching  their  sig- 
natures to  petitions  in  favour  of  r^ieal. 
During  the  next  session,  five,  six,  eight, 
ten,  or  twenty  petitions  will  be  pre- 
sented daily  to  parliament— petitions 
well  and  carefully  drawn  up — so  that  by 
arguing  the  case,  and  putting  strong 
facts  forward,  wo  shall  inevitably  suc- 
ceed in  directing  the  attention  of 
Englbhmen  to  the  demands  of  millions. 
I  want  to  have  four  millions  of  si^na- 
tures.     We  have  barely  time  sufficient 
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to  pr^ire  those  signatures  for  next 
session,  so  that  it  behoTes  the  friends  of 
n>peal  to  be  ap,  aad  actiTe,  and  stirring. 
The  signatnres  will  demonstrate  to 
the  people  of  England  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  repeiU — ^we  shall  put  the 
matter  before  them  in  such  amauner 
Uat  they  cannot  avoid  looking  boldly  at 
it,  and  we  will  have  an  occasional  mon- 
ster meeting,  just  to  give  them  assu- 
rance of  our  being  aUye."* 

Next  session,  we  conclude,  the  par- 
liameotary  orators  of  Conciliation 
HsU  will  transfer  their  sweet  voices  to 
St  Stephens.  England  will  thus  have 
her  share  of  peaceful  agitation — mon- 
ster meetings  in  Ireland,  monster 
motions  and  harangues,  no  doubt,  in 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
will  very  painfully  increase  the  per- 
plexities of  government,  will  furnish 
argument  to  the  mistaken  generosity 
or  mistaken  selfishness  of  some  legis- 
lators, and  annoyance  amounting  to 
disgust,  to  the  disdainful  fastidions- 
ness  of  others.  Who  can  retain  a 
sense  of  security  that  the  union  will 
not  be  endangered  by  influences  such 
astheie? 

We  do  not  think  there  are  many 
who  will  rely  on  a  principle  of  abstract 
jnstice  as  a  sufficient  protection  for  the 
national    compact  by   which   Ireland 
purchased,  at  the  cost  of  her  indepen- 
dence, the  advantage  of  being  incor- 
porated as  an  integral  member  of  a 
mighty  empire.     It  is  true.  Great  Bri- 
tain   derived    advantages    vast    and 
manifold  from  this  adjustment  of  a 
rerj  difficult  question ;  it  is  also  true 
that  she  has  made  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  such  as,  except  on 
an  understanding  that  the  union  was 
to  be  permanent,  were  flagrantly  un- 
JQst;  it  is    true  that  she  has  thus 
deepened*  her  obligpition  to  preserve 
bviolate  the  compact  from  which  she 
has  derived  benefit  so  important,  and 
of  which  she  has  taken  advantage  to 
make  so  momentous   changes;    but, 
nevertheless,  we  Itye  in  times  when  a 
fteHng  of  irritation  or  perpfexity  may 
ontweigh  all  such  solemn  considera- 
tions.  It  was  no  ignoble  or  dishonour- 
able man  who  recently  contemplated 
the  idea  of  separation,  and  who  did 
so,  smarting    from   the   vexation   of 
arguments  which  he  could  not  answer. 


rather  than  under  the  pressure  of  dif- 
ficulties which  he  felt  irremovable. 

We  would  earnestly  commend  the 
attention  of  any  over  secure  reader  to 
the  debate  on  the  Maynooth  bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  night 
of  May  20,  and  to  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  Lord  Francis  Eger- 
ton,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  in 
a  vain  endeavour  to  escape  from  the 
conclusive  and  statesmanlike  argu- 
ments of  the  member  for  Newcastle, 
the  noble  lord  envisaged  the  alterna- 
tive we  have  alluded  to.  Had  he 
stood  alone,  his  allusion  to  such  an 
alternative  might  have  passed  as  an 
indiscretion,  or  as  an  instance  of  the 
captious  selfishness  for  which  valetu- 
dinarianism is  accepted  as  an  excuse. 
But  the  noble  lord  was  not  left  alone. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  adopted  the  senti- 
ment for  his  own,  and  thus  fixed  at- 
tention upon  it.  Now  we  are  not 
passing  judgment  on  the  abstract 
merit  of  the  sentiment  thus  proposed 
and  seconded.  We  look  upon  it  only 
in  one  point  of  view — namely,  that  it 
contemplated  separation  from  Ireland 
as  possible,  and  that  such  a  thought 
was  commended  to  the  minds  of  legis- 
lators by  the  right  honourable  baro- 
net. The  importance  of  a  fact  like 
this  is  not  easily  overrated.  To  con- 
template the  possibility  of  conceding 
a  measure  of  so  great  moment  as  a 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  implies 
danger  of  yielding  ;  to  give  utterance 
to  such  an  idea,  is  to  mtimate  that 
Great  Britain  could  survive  the  dis- 
memberment. So  far  repealers  are 
encouraged,  and  selfish  Englishmen 
tranquillized.  Shall  not  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  have  also,  gloomy  as 
it  may  be,  their  share  of  instruction  ? 

Before  we  come  to  the  consideration 
of  what  is  to  be,  or  what  ought  to 
be,  done,  there  is  another  topic  of 
alarm,  to  which  we  must  pay  a  mo- 
ment's attention.  Among  the  abor- 
tire  expedients  for  conciliating  dis- 
affection in  Ireland,  it  cannot  have 
escaped  the  reader's  notice  that  the 
favourable  intention  manifested  to- 
wards the  Church  of  Rome  holds  a 
conspicuous  place.  The  debates  on 
the  Maynooth  endowment  bill  have 
made  this  intention  manifest,  and  have 
shown,  too,  that  the  church  for  which 
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BO  great  favour  seema  designed,  is  to 
be  exalted  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
at  this  moment  found,  without  an  at- 
tempt to  correct,  reform,  or  remove, 
any  one  of  its  objectionable  principles. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  a 
parliament  constituted  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  shall  refuse  to  concern  itself 
with  abstract  principles,  or  with  the 
truth  of  doctrines  which  are  denominat- 
ed religious  ;  but  the  less  it  has  to  do 
with  the  truth  of  dogmas,  the  more 
urgent  and  manifest  would  seem  the 
duty  of  inquiring  into  their  tendency. 
So  far  as  they  are  purely  and  ab- 
stractedly spiritual,  they  are  not  mat- 
ter for  human  tribunals  constituted  as 
those  of  Great  Britain  are  now.  But 
to  whatever  extent  they  are  calculated 
to  affect  the  loyalty  of  subjects,  the 
integrity  and  good  will  of  citizens, 
they  are  legitimate,  and  ought  to  be 
held  unavoidable  subjects  of  inquiry. 
The  legislature,  before  which  the 
College  of  Maynooth  has  been  accused 
of  inculcating  principles  most  preju- 
dicial and  pernicious,  refuses  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  complaint,  and  con- 
verts the  college  into  a  national  estab- 
lishment, at  a  time  when  it  is  accused 
of  teaching  perfidy,  and  intolerance, 
and  disaffection. 

One  further  ground  of  complaint 
and  of  serious  apprehension  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked ;  we  mean  the 
system  of  misrepresentation  so  crimi- 
nally persevered  in  by  **  liberal"  states- 
men in  the  British  Senate.  Of  this 
system  the  recent  debate,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  furnished  a  strik- 
ing illustration.  The  speech  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Roden  moved  his 
amendment  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten, nor  will  the  reasonableness  of 
his  amendment  be  disputed.  When 
the  (government  proposed  to  esta- 
blish and  richly  endow  a  system  of 
education,  it  was  rational  to  inquire 
into  the  character  of  the  system 
on  which  such  favour  was  to  be 
bestowed.  In  all  cases,  inquiry 
would  be  proper,  but,  where  the 
system  of  education  was  accused,  on 
strong  evidence,  of  being  grossly 
objectionable,  it  seemed  a  plain  and 
imperative  duty  to  ascertain  were  the 
charges  true.  The  amendment  moved 
by  the  noble  earl  was  that  this  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  legislation 
should  not  be  neglected.  In  support 
of  his   motion   he   adduced    strong 


proofs  of  its  necessity,  citing  from 
the  class-books  and  standards  used 
for  purposes  of  education  in  May- 
nooth,  passages  inculcating  princi- 
ples the  most  flagitious  and  abomi- 
nable, principles  representing  perse- 
cution, perfidy,  disloyalty,  as  religious 
duties — principles  so  detestable  that 
a  noble  Lord,  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  (Lord  Beaumont)  with  a 
most  generous  ardour  denounced,  while 
he  indignantly  disclaimed  them,  and 
declared  that  the  church  or  the  com- 
munity which  could  teach  or  hold 
them,  should  not  be  suffered  to 
exist.  We  refer  to  the  testimony 
of  this  high-spirited  peer,  as  the  roost 
compendious  form  of  intimating  the 
character  of  those  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples which  Maynooth  was  charged 
with  teaching,  and  into  which  inquiry 
was  demanded. 

The  inquiry  was  denied,  although 
the  truth  of  the  charges  was  scarcely 
disputed ;  and  instead  of  giving  reasons 
for  their  refusal,  noble  lords,  one 
after  another,  indulged  themselves 
and  regaled  their  hearers  with  in- 
vectives against  a  code  of  laws, 
enacted  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  about  fifty  years  since 
repealed.  It  is  natural,  said  Lord 
Spenser  and  many  noble  confede- 
rates, that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  should  bo  disaffected,  because 
in  by-gone  days,  severe  and  oppres- 
sive laws  were  in  force  against  their 
ancestors  and  their  church.  But, 
cries  Lord  Beaumont,  if  the  charges 
preferred  against  that  church  are 
well  founded,  no  laws  could  be  too 
severe  for  Protestants  to  enact,  no 
laws  so  severe  that  Roman  Catholics 
could  justly  complain  of  them.  Give 
me,  demands  Lord  Roden,  a  committee, 
and  I  will  prove  these  charges  true. 
No — reply  his  opponents,  it  is  better  to 
give  a  rich  endowment  to  Maynooth, 
and  better  to  calumniate  the  policy 
in  which  Protestants  sought  protec- 
tion for  their  lives  and  religion,  than 
to  pronounce  true  judgment  on  the 
system  of  faith  and  morals  by  which, 
it  is  alleged,  the  Protestant  policy,  or  a 
policy  far  more  rigorous  and  severe, 
could  be  justified.  In  short,  the 
statute  law  of  Great  Britain  about 
fifty  years  ago,  bore  in  its  most 
repulsive  features  a  very  mitigated 
and  faint  resemblance  to  the  Canon 
laws  in  which    Maynooth    students 
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are  said  to  be  instructed;  and  the 
Koatorsy  who  set  themselves  despe- 
ntelj  to  defend  the  truculency  of 
this  pernicious  system  against  cor- 
rection or  exposure»  are  they  whose 
Titaperative  eloquence  is  most  un- 
measured* in  dishonouring  the  me- 
mory of  their  fathers  for  devising 
that  protective  policy  which  they 
abandoned  as  soon  as  they  thought  it 
safe  to  do  so. 

This  is  no  digression ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  matter  very    pertinent    to 
our  subject.     Orators  of  the  Spenser» 
and    Caernarvon,    and    St.    David's 
schools,  are  capable  of  doing  serious 
and  irreparable  mischief.     They  keep 
aHve     rancorous    remembrances     in 
the  minds  of  Roman    Catholics,  and 
invest  [them  with  a  spurious  appear- 
ance of  justice.  We  most  be  prepared 
for  the  consequences.     If  such  speak- 
ers have  influence  or  authority,  Ro- 
manism will  not  only  exist  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  system,  but  it 
vill  retain  the  principles  and  policy 
which   rendered    it,    in  its  temporal 
estate,  most  feared,  suspected,    and 
hated;  and  its  votaries,  here  in  Ire- 
land especially,  will  be  taught  to  che- 
rish the  most  vindictive  feelings  against 
their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.   With 
such  feelings  in    their    hearts — with 
Mich    a  system  to  impel  and  guide 
them— what   will   the    day  of  repeal 
and   independence    be?      Elsewhere, 
under   less    alarming  ^circumstances, 
where    national    feelings    and    social 
sympathies  mitigate  the  intensity  of 
aectarian  rancour,  a  people  may  have 
won  what  they  termed  their  indepen- 
dence, and  used  it  with  clemency  and 
moderation.     In   Ireland,  where  the 
spiritual    and  the  temporal    do    not 
correct,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sustain 
and   stimulate  each  other — where   a 
spirit  of  religious  rancour  is  found  in 
combination  with  an  angry  shame  of 
national  dishonour,  and  a  keen  sense 
of  individual  wrong — and  where  the 
eloquence  of  impassioned  or  ennobled 
orators  is  abused  to  the  rendering  a 
combination   like    this    respectable-^ 
vhat  will  repeal  be — what  will  it  be 
to  the  Protestants?    They  may  read 
the  answer,  if  they  are  not  <'  wise  be- 
time,**  in  the  history  of  Spun.     In  the 
expulsion  of   the  Moors,  their  own 
nun  is  foreshown  to  them. 

Bat,  if  they  are  "  wise  betime,"  is 
t^iere  jatiooiil  gro(Ui4  fo^r  l^ope  that 


calamity  can  be  averted?  We  are 
firmly  persuaded  that,  if  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  are  true  to  them- 
selves, and  faithful  to  their  duties, 
harm  will  not  reach  them.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  will  rest  with  them  to 
protect  the  legislative  union,  or  to 
sustain  themselves,  and  protect  Ireland 
against  extinction,  amid  the  horrors  of 
anarchy  and  massacre,  should  Great 
Britain  (which  we  would  desire  to  be- 
lieve impossible)  speak  the  word  of 
separation.  Improbable  as  we  would 
believe  such  a  disastrous  and  disho- 
nourable word,  we  ought  to  be,  how- 
ever, prepared  for  it:  the  very  pre- 
paration may  be  a  sure  protection 
against  its  being  uttered. 

What  should  the  preparation  he  t 
We  ask  of  the  reaaer  not  to  cast 
down  the  book,  or  to  turn  from  us, 
when  we  offer,  as  the  first  member  of 
our  answer,  the  very  obvious  counsel-^ 
union.  It  is,  we  admit,  obvious ;  on 
the  very  surface  of  the  question  ;  but 
not  for  this  the  less  necessary  to  be 
declared.  United  as  they  are  in  inte- 
rests, in  principles,  in  dangers,  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  are  not  united 
for  action :  they  ought  to  become  so. 
This  should  be  their  first  care  ;  plans 
and  activities  admissible,  perhaps  ad- 
visable, after  they  have  been  formed 
into  a  body,  if  prematurely  engaged 
in,  might  prove  destructive.  All  who 
would,  with  God's  blessing,  maintain 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland, 
ought  to  be  organized,  and  to  form  a 
consistent  and  effective  system.  This 
we  believe  to  be  a  truth  not  likely  to 
be  brought  much  into  question.  We 
proceed  to  lay  down  a  principle  not, 
perhaps,  equally  self-evident. 

Of  the  system  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  we  believe  it  is  desirable  that 
the  heart  should  be  formed  by  the 
Protestant  aristocracy  and  gentry.  It 
is  only  through  their  means,  unless  by 
a  principle  of  affiliation  which  the  law 
prohibits,  the  union  of  Protestants 
can  be  extended  and  energetic  through 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Individuals 
will  have  the  authority  of  station  and 
character  in  their  respective  localities ; 
but  to  combine  the  energies  of  Pro- 
testantism in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  so 
as  that  they  shall  constitute  one  effi* 
cient  system,  demands  a  union  of  the 
gentry.  They  will  bring,  with  ^11 
sanction  of  law,  the  knowledge  ac- 
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quired  in  all  districts  into  one  focus 
of  intelligence  ;  and  they  will  convey 
to  every  district  and  community  the 
instruction  which^  after  a  mature  and 
comprehensive  consideration  of  its  ne- 
cessitiesy  may  seem  advisable.  They 
will  also,  while  serving  as  a  principle  of 
activity  and  cohesion  at  home,  accredit 
the  system  in  which  they  act  to  that 
powerful  body  in  Great  Britain  whose 
principles  are  in  accordance  with  their 
own,  and  with  those  of  the  party  they 
belong  to. 

As  soon  as  a  nucleus  is  formed, 
around  which  a  party  can  be  con* 
structed,  the  first  care  should  be  to 
ascertain  the  statistics  of  Protestant- 
ism throughout  Ireland.  There  need 
be  little  difficulty  or  delay  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  numbers,  the  cha- 
racters, the  condition  of  Irish  Protes- 
tants. We  are  assuming  that  the 
committee  which  seeks  this  knowledge 
consists  of  persons  from  various  parts 
of  our  country,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  agents  can  every  where  be 
found  to  carry  their  wishes  ably  into 
execution. 

As  soon  as  these  preliminary  steps 
are  taken,  parochial  societies  should 
be  formed,  and  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  club  should  be  established 
in  Dublin,  where  country  members 
during  their  occasional  sojourn  in 
town,  may  feel  it  a  convenience  to 
resort.  Here  intelligence  should  be 
gathered  and  preserved ;  provision 
should  be  made  for  imparting  to  Eng- 
land information  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  communicate,  and  for 
conveying  into  the  hearts  of  Protes- 
tants in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Ire- 
land, even  where  they  are  fewest  and 
most  threatened,  the  assurance  that 
they  are  cared  for,  and  the  advice  by 
which  they  may  be  well  guided. 

All  this  can  be  done  without  incur- 
ring the  risk  attendant  on  frequent 
public  meetings.  The  natural  leaders 
of  the  Protestants  would  be  in  their 
place ;  their  titles,  or  names,  and  cha- 
racters, would  sufficiently  accredit  the 
information  offered  to  England,  and 
the  advice  given  at  home.  Soon  there 
would  be  a  union  cemented  between 
English  and  Irish  Protestants.  They 
would  learn  to  know  each  other  by 
mutual  interchange  of  courtesies  and 
communications ;  they  would  oease  to 
be  abused  by  the  malevolent  misrepre- 
sentalions  of  enemies  who  would,  bad 


they  the  power,  destrov  them  both ; 
and  the  legislative  union  would  be 
placed  beyond  danger,  when,  thus,  the 
mtelligence  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
British  people  were  engaged  in  its 
maintainance. 

And  all  this  can  be  done  without 
interfering  with  or  discouraging  any 
form  of  Protestant  activity  now  known 
in  the  country.  Operative  associa- 
tions, charitable  societies,  oonservatiTe 
bodies  of  all  descriptions,  may  pursue 
their  accustomed  course  of  labour, 
and  only  receive  cheer,  and  counsel, 
and  countenance,  as  well  as  support, 
from  the  more  general  association, 
wherein  those  interests  in  which  all  have 
a  common  concern,  are  cared  for. 
From  time  to  time,  too,  as  occasion 
required,  public  meetings,  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  with  more  imposing  effect, 
can  be  held  ;  ability  of  every  descrip- 
tion, found  within  the  Protestant 
body,  can  be  put  in  requisition ;  and, 
under  the  sanction  of  names  with 
which  England  is  favourably  ac- 
quainted, the  knowledge  brought  for- 
ward through  the  press,  or  on  the  plat- 
form, may  find  access  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  control  the  councils  of  the 
empire,  and  react  in  beneficial  influence 
on  Ireland. 

A  great  Protestant  confederation 
thus  formed,  violating  no  law,  offend- 
ing no  national  prejudice,  would  soon 
acquire  an  influence  far  more  exten- 
sive than  the  limits  set  by  actual 
membership.  It  would  be  felt  as  a 
protection  to  more  than  those  who 
were  reckoned  within  its  lines ;  and 
numbers,  who,  in  their  secret  hearts, 
shrink  from  the  daring  schemes  which 
threaten  convulsion  and  ruin,  or 
who  pine  for  freedom  from  a  mental 
thraldom  which  they  dare  not  shake 
off,  *  would  take  courage  to  declare 
their  painfully-concealed  desires  and 
sentiments. 

Under  the  common  name  '*  Roman 
Catholic,"  we  believe  persons  of  this 
description  abound,  and  we  believe, 
further,  that  they  are  distinguishable 
from  the  mass,  to  which,  on  a  cursory 
glance,  they  may  seem  to  belong.  To 
what  purpose  should  they  make  their 
independence  of  character  more  mani- 
fest ?  While  the  British  government 
will  not,  or  cannot  administer  law 
and  justice  in  Ireland,  who  can  ezpeet 
a  frank  avowal  of  convictions  which  a 
law,  not   openly   promnlgatad,    hnl 
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enfbroed  vith    fearful    rigour,  con« 
d«niii  as  A    capital    offence;   unless 
there  be  providedy  in  the  organized 
strength  of  a  party^  powerful  and  ge* 
B«roQSy  support  and  countenance  for 
the  apri^t  and  lojal  of  all  denomi- 
Ditioas  ?    A  Protestant  confederation 
woold  soon  be  felt  in  this  sustaining 
efficMT*     and  there  would  be  seen^ 
prohdbly  at  no  distant  day,  the  basis  of 
a  society  laid  down,  where  no  religious 
i«t  vas  to  be  applied^  and  into  which 
the  terms  of  admission  were  no  more 
thsD  a  fair  reputation,  and  a  pledge  to 
maiDtun  the  legislative  union  in  the 
spirit  of  the  articles  on   which  that 
grnt  natiooal  compact  was  concluded. 
Will  the   Irish    gentry  be  true  to 
themsdyes  ?     To  us  it  would  seem  as 
if  there  nerer  was  a  period  within  the 
history  of  their  country^  when  the 
dictates  of  duty  and  of  personal  inte- 
rest ao  manifestly  coincided.    Can  any 
vise  man  longer  rely  on  the  wisdom 
ud  courage  of  an  administration^  even 
had  he  reason  to  believe  in  its  stability* 
which  has  twice,  under  circumstances 
so  painfully  suspicious,  betrayed  and 
broken  up  thegreat  Conservative  party? 
We  put  out  of  consideration  the  me- 
rit of  the  measures  for  which  such  sa- 
crifices were  wantonly  made  ; — we  ask 
only  this — were  the  consequences  of 
the   Emancipation    Bill»    the    conse- 
qneaoes  of  the  Maynooth  Endowment 
Bill,  foreknown  by  their  patrons? — 
was  it  known  that*  whatever  were  the 
effects  anticipated  from  their  influence 
on  the  parties  supposed  to  be  directly 
benefitted  by  tfaem,  their  effect  upon  the 
Protestant  people  and  their  Protestant 
representativesy  were  to  be  so  disas- 
trous ?  If  this  were  known  and  calculat- 
ed, who  will  say  that  the  statesmen,  who 
schemed  for  Reform  through  Eman- 
cipation, may  not  have  set  down  Re- 
peal as  the  ultimate  end,  or  as  one  of 
tie  many  consequences  of  their  more 
recent  devices  ?     And  if  we  assume 
the  other  hypothesis,  and  say  that, 
when  the  Wellington  cabinet  carried 
Emancipation,  and  the  Peel  cabinet 
endowed  Maynooth,  neither  was  aware 
of  the  disgust  they  would  cause  to  a 
large  body  of  their  supporters,  and  of 
the  consequent  desertion   from  their 
ranks  which  they  would  thus  rashly 
necessitate; — we    ask,    does    such  a 
cabinet  afford  those  proofs  of  discre- 
tion which  impart  to  the  people  of 
well>govemed  lands  a  grateful  sense  of 


security.  Are  the  Irish  gentry  wise 
if  they  continue  to  repose  in  unsus- 
pecting and  inactive  confidence  on  the 
statesmanship  of  men,  who,  after  hav- 
ing exposed  themselves  to  the  surprise 
by  which  Reform  was  carried,  have 
had  recourse  a  second  time  to  a  similar 
tactique,  and  so  far  as  has  hitherto 
been  seen,  with  the  same  disastrous 
result  ?  We  say  again,  they  who  wero 
responsible  for  causing  the  breach  of 
which  Lord  Grey  took  advantage, 
(every  man  who  carries  a  measure  to 
which  he  is  in  principle  opposed  is 
responsible  for  its  consequences),  and 
whoj  untaught  by  such  a  disaster,  have 
repeated  an  error  so  very  signally 
punished,  are  not  equally  matched 
against  Mr.  0*Connell  and  his  Repeal 
Association.  If  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land neglect  themselves,  they  may,  and 
at  no  distant  day,  blame  bitterly  their 
own  indolence,  and  the  temerity  with 
which  they  trusted  to  men  unequal 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  or  else 
unworthy  of  their  position.  There  is 
a  powerftil  association,  consisting  of  the 
great  mass  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
ecclesiastical  and  lay^  formed  for  the 

f>urpose  of  carryinff  a  repeal  of  the 
egislative  union — the  British  govern- 
ment has  shown  itself,  and  confessed 
itself,  unable  to  break  up  this  most 
formidable  confederacy — this  inability 
has  been  manifested  and  acknowledged 
in  the  absence  of  any  effectual  combi- 
nation among  the  friends  of  British 
connexion  in  Ireland ;  let  Protes- 
tants take  the  lead  in  promoting  the 
necessary  organization^  and,  when  it 
is  completed,  they  can  strengthen  the 
hands  of  a  government  desirous  to  do 
well;  and  they  can,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, maintain  themselves  and  their 
cause>  should  the  purposes  of  admi- 
nistration be  evil.  Earnestly  we  en- 
treat the  Protestant  aristocracy  to 
unite  ; — their  all  is  at  stake — and  be 
who  values  any  sordid  advantage — 
present  ease,  personal  favour,  patron- 
age^  money — above  his  plain  duties,  his 
country's  good,  and  his  own  abiding 
interest,  deserves  ruin,  and  invites  it. 

To  the  aristocracy  we  have  nothing 
more  to  say — our  counsel  has  been  re- 
spectfully and  frankly  tendered — but 
we  have  a  concluding  word  to  the 
Protestant  body  at  large.  They  are 
not  to  consider  their  estate  hopeless, 
because  a  British  cabinet  is  ignorant 
of  their  merits,  and  an  Irish  aristo- 
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cracy>  (which  we  sincerely  hope  it 
will  not,)  declines  to  occupy  the  post 
of  honour  and  power  among  them,  or 
at  their  head.  The  Protestant  demo- 
cracy in  Ireland,  if  moderate  and  re- 
solved, patient  and  prepared,  will  be 
found  amply  strong  for  their  own  pro- 
tection ;  nor  will  they  be  left  without 
prudent  counsellors,  or  without  leaders 
in  whom  they  may  repose  a  well- 
grounded  confidence.  There  is  not  a 
district  in  Ireland  in  which  Protestants 
have  not  advisers,  by  whose  counsels 
they  can  be  safely  guided — if  they  will 
only  be  steadfast  to  obey  the  law  in  its 
spirit  and  letter,  and  thus  be  protected 
against  the  imputation,  that  they  are 
provoking  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments, against  which  they  are  but 
making  themselves  ready.  Let  the 
processes  by  which  they  are  brought 
into  close  union  be  peaceful  and  unos- 
tentatious— let  the  purposes  to  which 
they  devote  their  strength  in  union, 
be  such  as  shall  be  held  legitimate  and 
necessary — let  the  funds  they  gather 
be  honestly  kept,  and  prudently  ap- 
plied— let  there  be  no  waste  of  re« 
sources  in  idle  display — no  vaunting, 
no  menace — nothing,  in  short,  pro- 
hibited by  law,  divine  or  human — let 
there  be  the  quiet  confidence  of  men 
united,  resolved,  religious — men  who 
pray  and  give  thanks  for  the  blessings 
of  peace — while  ready,  should  the 
storm  arise,  to  gird  themselves,  and 
stand  forth  in  the  power  of  the  God 
of  battles — let  the  Protestants,  though 
but  in  companies  of  the  smallest  nu- 
merical amount,  unite  in  this  spirit 
throughout  Ireland;  the  sympathies 
arising  out  of  community  of  faith,  in- 
terest, danger,  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
supersede  the  necessity  of  a  formal 
affiliation,  and  cause  every  little  union 
in  the  land  to  feel  itself  a  living  mem- 
ber of  a  great  Protestant  body.  This 
is  our  deliberate  advice  and  opinion. 
If  the   Irish  gentry  of  the  highest 


rank  abdicate  their  proper  post,  let 
not  the  people  be  deserted,  because 
their  appointed  guardians  are  deluded 
or  disheartened — let  the  wise  and  dis> 
interested  of  humbler  station,  although 
of  acknowledged,  well-merited,  and 
well-directed  influence,  assume  the 
office  which  seems  abandoned  to  them, 
and  keep  the  Protestant  people  of 
Ireland  from  division,  despondency^ 
and  intemperance — ^keep  them,  in 
God's  name,  and  by  his  nelp,  united  ; 
observant  of  law  while  it  exists,  and 
prepared  for  an  emergency  in  which 
law  may  be  reft  of  all  authority. 

Such  is  our  counsel.  Much  more 
willingly  would  we  recommend,  if  the 
times  admitted,  the  obliteration  of  all 
party  badges  and  distinctions ;  much 
more  pleased  should  we  be  to  see  Irish- 
men, of  all  classes  and  creeds,  barmo« 
niously  united  as  one  people  ;  but 
when  we  see  a  powerful  confederation 
formed,  to  effect  a  revolution,  which, 
if  it  find  Protestants  unprepared,  will 
be  to  them  extermination — when  we 
hear  from  the  government  of  the 
country,  avowals  which  warn  us  that 
there  is  no  help  in  them — and  when 
we  are  compelled  to  confess  to  our- 
selves that  such  avowals  are  rendered 
more  menacingly  instructive  by  the 
acts  and  arguments  in  which  their 
spirit  is  exemplified — we  feel  that  Irish 
Protestants  cannot  look  for  aid  beyond 
themselves,  until  they  are,  themselves, 
in  a  state  to  prove  that  they  are  little, 
if  at  all,  dependent  on  others  for  as- 
sistance ;  and,  therefore,  we  urgently 
recommend  Protestant  union — ^union 
of  the  best,  and  most  desirable  descrip- 
tion, if  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
people  take  their  proper  part  in  pro- 
moting and  cementing  it— but,  in  any 
case,  UNION— and,  if  the  nobility  and 
higher  orders  of  the  gentry  refuse  or 
withhold  their  aid — k  union  of  tub 
Protestant  democbacy. 
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Plokbhcb  has  made  Ireland  her  debtor^ 
by  the  pnblication  of  this  instructive 
and  interesting  Tolame.  It  is  a  roost 
▼aloable  contribution  to  our  materials 
for  a  national  history.  The  revelations 
it  makes  throw  light  on  a  very  uncer- 
taiDy  and  perhaps  the  most  disputpd^ 
portion  of  oar  annals.  The  Cardinal 
Rronccini  is  the  witness  whom,  beyond 
all  others  of  his  party^  we  should  ear- 
nestly desire  to  question ;  and  in  fiir* 
nishing  ns  with  his  unstudied  letter^ 
and  memoranda,  the  editor  has  ren* 
dered  ns  the  service  next  best  to  the 
calling  him  no  from  the  tomby  and 
indulging  us  with  (if  it  savour  not  too 
ftroogly  of  nationality  to  use  such 
aa  expression  when  speaking  of  the 
dead)  a  vivA  vocd  exanunation  of 
him. 

Our  obliffationy  it  is  true*  would  be 
greater,  had  the  editor  been  le»s  select. 
Tbere  are  lapses  in  the  correspon- 
dence which  we  should  rather  see  the 
''written  letter"  fill  up,  than  supply 
by  our  own  speculations.  But  we 
mxui  not  be  too  exacting.  We  are 
bound  to  remember  that  there  may  be 
mneb  in  a  correspondence  like  that  of 
Riniiccini  which  his  editor  would  find 
H  inconvenient,  even  to  the  degree  of 
danger,  to  disclose.  We  are  bound 
to  remember  that  an  Italian  ecclesias- 
tic bas  to  think  for  his  church,  with 
It  least  as  much  concern  as  he  can 
biitow  on  the  curiosity  of  that  some- 
vbit  problematical  existence,  an  Irish 
reader.  We  accept  bis  offering,  sub- 
ject to  these  little  drawbacks,  with 


sincere  thankfulness*  acquitting  him  6f 
all  superfluous  desire  to  be  secret  in 
what  be  has  withheld,  and  duly  grate- 
ful for  the  liberality  with  which  he  has 
opened  up  for  our  use,  to  a  considers 
ble  extentf  a  treasure  of  most  valuable 
testimony* 

The  epoch  at  which  Rinuooini  ar« 
rived  in  Ireland  was  one  of  the  moet 
absorbing  interest.  Whether  we  con- 
sider the  great  controversy  then  pend- 
ing, or  the  consequences  with  which  it 
was  fraught,  the  parties  at  issue,  or 
the  causes  they  respectively  advocated 
by  their  genius  and  their  swords,  it  Is 
scarcely  possible  for  human  imaginik 
tion  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  struggle.  The  forces  of  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  fighting  for  republican- 
ism, under  the  name  of  liberty,  and 
threatening  the  extermination  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  as  a  duty  enjoined  by 
pure  religion.  The  Roman  Catholice 
of  English  and  Irish  descent  now  for 
the  first  time  confederated  in  war* 
contending  for  the  ascendancy  of  Ro- 
manism, under  the  cry  of  religious 
freedom  and  equality — adherents  to 
the  persecuted  cause  of  monarchy, 
sustained  in  sore  extremity  by  the 
great  mind  and  chivalrous  spirit  of 
the  loyal  and  noble  Ormond-— charao- 
terise  a  state  of  things  unexampled 
perhaps  in  the  fortunes  of  the  human 
race-.^  state  of  things  to  which  his- 
tory could  not  give  adequate  expres- 
sion, without  becoming  animated  with 
a  spirit  resembling  that  of  poetry  or 
romance.    It  may  be  of  the  most  vital 


*  Knntiatura  in  Irlanda  Dt  Monsignor  Oio  Baptista  Rlnuccini,  Arcivesoovo 
Di  Perme.  Negl!  anoi  1646  a  1649.  publloata  per  la  prima  volu  sa'  liSS.  origi- 
Ba/i  deJia  Binncciniana,  &c.  kc.    Firenxe,  1844. 
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importance  that  the  publication  of  Ri- 
naccini*8  letters  illostrates  the  contro- 
verted story  of  such  a  period*  enables 
ns  to  pronounce,  with  something  like 
authority,  where  the  truth  lies,  and 
suggests  the  political  moral  to  be  de- 
rived from  calamities  of  which  it 
teaches  us  to  understand  the  instru- 
ments and  the  causes. 

The  volume  in  which  these  revela- 
tions are  made,  extends  to  more  than 
five  hundred  closely  printed  pages.  It 
contains  letters  and  memoranda  of  Ri- 
nuceini during  the  period  of  his  nun- 
ciature for  Ireland — a  period  extend- 
ing from  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1645  to  the  close  of  1649.  It  contains 
documents  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  his  office,  the  instructions  pre- 
pared for  his  guidance,  and  the  com- 
mission assigning  and  limiting  the 
authority  he  was  to  exercise.  It  con- 
tains also  a  brief  address  to  the  reader, 
and  a  bioeraphical  notice  of  the 
<<  Nuncio  Rmuccini,"  supplied  by  the 
•ditor. 

John  Baptbt  Rinuceini  was  born  on 
September  15,  1592,  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  He  was  the  son  of  the  senator 
Camillus,  a  patrician  of  Florence,  and 
of  Virginia  de  Pier  Antonio  Bandini, 
sister  of  the  Cardinal  Octavius.  Hav- 
ing at  an  early  age  declared  his  desire 
to  enter  into  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
he  received  his  education  in  a  Roman 
seminary,  conducted  by  Jesuits,  and 
under  the  care  of  these  reverend  in- 
structors, made  a  rapid  and  considera- 
ble proficiency  in  his  studies.  In  his 
seventeenth  year  he  removed  to  Bo- 
logna, and  thence  to  Perugia,  where 
he  prosecuted  the  study  of  law, 
and  in  this,  as  in  his  preliminary 
studies,  attained  high  distinction.  His 
health,  however,  suffered,  and,  al- 
though after  a  compulsory  intermis- 
sion, he  was  able  to  resume  his  intel- 
lectual labours,  he  never  recovered 
that  robustness  of  constitution  of 
which  severe  mental  exercise  had  de- 
prived him.  Recommended  by  con- 
nections, talents,  and  reputation,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  attract  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  Roman  see ; 


and,  accordingly,  we  find  him  selected 
for  office  or  advancement  by  three 
pontifis  in  succession — by  Gregory 
XV.,  who  made  him  chamberlain  of 
honour,  and  secretary  of  the  congre- 
gation of  rites ;  by  Urban  VIII.,  who 
created  him  civil  lieutenant  of  the 
cardinal  vicar,  and  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Fermo ;  and  by  Innocent 
X.,  who  named  him  to  the  arduous 
and  honourable  post  of  his  nuncio  for 
Ireland. 

"For  twenty  years  this  good  shep- 
herd had  watched  over  the  flock  con* 
fided  to  him,  when  in  1645,  serious  and 
bloody  opposition  to  the  English,  from 
religious  causes,  having  arisen  in  Ire- 
land, the  people  implored,  from  the 
wisdom  and  paternal  reeling  of  Innocent 
VIII.,  that  a  nuncio  extraordinary 
should  be  sent  to  assist  them  by  his 
counsels  and  bis  works,  to  strengthen 
them  in  their  Catholic  faith,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  mediate  with  the  irritated 
English,  so  as  to  tranquilise,  if  it  were 
possible,  these  two  people ;  or,  at  least, 
to  obtain  for  unhappy  Ireland,  which 
had  only  risen  for  the  liberty  of  the  or- 
thodox faith,  and  to  maintain  its  loyalty 
to  the  Roman  See,  that  it  might  be 
treated  by  its  fellow-countrymen  with 
less  rigour,  and  not  with  the  haughty 
severity  suited  to  an  enemy  or  a  slave. 
Distasteful  was  the  employment,  peril- 
ous and  arduous  the  enterprise ;  and  to 
the  mind  of  the  pontiff,  penetrated  as  it 
was  with  the  sense  of  its  gravity  and 
importance,  no  one  seemed  so  gifted  for 
success  as  Rinnccini,*who,  seeing  a  Urge 
field  opened  for  the  exercise  of  the  apos- 
tolic ministry,  willingly  accepted  such  & 
laborious  office,  and  forgetful  of  his 
advanced  age  and  languishing  health, 
set  himself  to  the  long  and  perilous 
journey.  I  have  not  proposed  to  my- 
self to  narrate  the  pains  and  the  la- 
bours he  endured  in  the  journey,  the 
snares  he  eluded,  the  privations  he  un- 
derwent, the  bitter  ana  calumnious  per- 
secutions which  the  enemies  of  the  Csi- 
tholio  religion  launched  against  him. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he,  a  peaceful 
teacher  of  humane  and  religious  doc- 
trines, abhorring  by  inclination  and  his 
TOW,  all  political  contests,  vulgar  or 
populsr  tumults,  and  the  din  of  arms, 
found  himself,  solely  through  zeal  to 


«  There  had  been  first  chosen  to  this  office  Monsinior  Louis  Omodei,  a  Milanese, 
then  Clerk  of  the  closet  (3)  "  Chierioo  di  camera,  afterwards  Cardmal ;  but,  as 
he  was  a  subject  of  Spahi,  to.  avoid  the  suspicion  of  partiality,  he  was  put  asid«, 
and  Monsiffnor  Rinuceini,  a  subject  of  Tuscany,  a  neutral  power,  wae  destined 
to  this  misMOtt. 
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9«rTe  the  eanse  of  Christ's  Church,  en- 
tugted  is  the  ciyil  discussions  of  an 
eusperated  people,   in  their  religious 
cQDfoeations,  In  their  warlike  counsels, 
in  their  sieges,  their  fvarj  of  fight ;  and 
wherever  the  duty  to  which  he  had  con- 
secrated himself  called  him,  exposing 
his  om-n  life  many  and  many  a  time  to 
certain  danger.     And  if  in  the  too  un- 
equal struggle  he  did  not  hear  away 
the  complete  victory  which  the  justice 
of  his  cause  appeared  to  merit,  it  is  be^ 
cnte  such  teas  noiihe  will  of  Providence , 
vho  wished  to  put  the  faith  of  this  de« 
roted  people  to  severer  trials  which  are 
»ot  ec€M    yet    terminated.      At    length 
hafing  put  religious  matters  into  the 
best  state  in  his  power,  and  employed  the 
thunders  of  the    Vatican  against  those 
irAo  openly  opposed  themselves  to  the  meo' 
snres  necessary  for  the  re-establishing  of 
Catholicism^  as  also  against  those  who 
acted  secretly  and  underhand  in  the  oppo* 
sition,  he  departed,  accompanied  by  the 
tears  and  the  blessings  of  all  the  eood 
Catholics  to  the  French  coast,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  there,  after  a  few  days  of 
rest  and  repose,  he  pursued  his  journey 
towards  Rome,  to  account  to  the  sove- 
reign pontiff  for  his  labours  in  the  vine- 
yara  of  the  Lord.     Innocent,  who  had 
meantime  been  aware,  both  from  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  the  nuncio  himself, 
and  also  by  very  many  of  the  bishops, 
and  other  respectable  Catholic  person- 
ages in  Ireland,   of  the  negociations, 
the  labours,  and  the  vigorous  struggle 
he  had  maintained  against  the  enemies 
of  the  holy  See,  received  him  with  to- 
kens of  paternal  tenderness,  and  of  the 
amplest  satisfaction;  and  htghlv  com- 
mended his  prudence,  zeal,  and  apos- 
tolic disinterestedness,  and  subsequently 
desired  to  retain  him  near  him  as  pon- 
tifical preacher  :  but  Rinuccini  respect- 
fully declined  such  an  honour,  alleging 
the  decay  of  his  health  and  the  need  of 
repose ;  but,  in  truth,  because  he  was 
desirous  of  returning  to  his  Cathedral, 
and  of  personally  attending  to  the  af- 
fairs of  his  long-loved  diocese,   which 
c<{aany  sighed  to  see  again  its  much- 
loved  pastor.     In  the  month  of  June, 
1650,  ne  re-entered  Fermo,  where  (he 
vofamtary  pride  of  preparation,  the  joy, 
the  exultation  of  too  people,  the  festal 
srches,  the  fire  works,  the  public  thanks- 
giving, and  the  manifold  demonstrations 
of  love  and  respect  towards  Giovanba- 
tista,  was  a  real  and  affecting  triumph. 
But  as  human  happiness  is  shortlived, 
aud  u  closely  followed  bv  grief  and 
tears,  it  was  not  long  till  this  best  pre« 
l*te  had  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  threat- 
CMd  instantly  to  deprive  him  of  life ; 


however  the  anxious  care  of  the  physi« 
dans  succeeded  in  saving  him  from  imme- 
diate peril,  though  not  in  restoring  him 
to  a  satisfactory  state  of  health,  and 
after  some  months,  being  newly  attacked 
in  the  same  way,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1653,  he  placidly  ceased  to 
exist,  "t 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  ardent 
champion  of  the  papacy.  We  have 
cited  the  passage  at  length,  for  the 
purpose  of  showingf  on  testimony  so 
authoritative  and  unsuspicious^  that  to 
the  lasty  Rinuccini  retained  the  iavour 
of  the  master  who  had  sent  him  into 
Ireland.  Whether  he  exasperated  or 
appeased  feuds  and  dissensions  in  our 
unhappy  country,  it  appears  certain 
that  he  conducted  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  procure  the  approbation 
of  the  pope,  and  hence  we  may  rea^ 
sonably  infer  that  he  had  not  swerved 
culpably  from  the  line  of  duty  pre- 
scribed for  him.  We  shall  proceed  to 
showj  as  they  are  det^led  by  the  nun- 
cio himself,  what  were  the  merits  for 
which  he  was  so  highly  honoured. 

The  point  of  time  at  which  Rinuc- 
cini arrived  in  Ireland  was  extremely 
critical.  It  was  at  the  moment  when 
a  peace  was  about  to  be  concluded 
between  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  on 
the  part  of  the  King,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  confederates.  We  do  not 
purpose  to  detain  the  reader  with 
statements  or  speculations  respecting 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in 
1641.  On  this  subject  we  content 
ourselves  with  citing  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  Siffnor  Aiazzi*s  address  to 
the  reader,  adopting,  for  the  occasion, 
the  neutrality  or  indecision  in  which 
they  appear  to  be  written. 

"  It  must  ever  remain  uncertain  whe- 
ther in  the  struggle,  which  for  more 
than  two  centuries  has  continued  with 
varied  success  between  Ireland  and 
England ;  the  former  was  the  provoked, 
or  tiie  provoker,  of  the  serious  distur« 
bances  which  injured  both.  At  all 
events  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  year 
1641,  Ireland,  becoming  weary  of  longer 
submittting  to  thedomination  of  England, 
like  a  wild  beast  which  having  broken 
its  chain,  rushes  to  spread  destruction 
among  the  large  flocks,  rose  suddenly 
against  the  English,  not  leaving  a  town 
or  a  district  in  the  island  unstained  b 
their  blood;    that   blood   excited 
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bglftnd  to  TMigMLnoc,  and  wUrmina- 
tionof  t]i«  CatboKc  Iriih,  who,  being  on 
all  sidM  environed  by  the  anrn  and  the 
fury  of  their  ezaajperated  masters,  paid 
dearly  the  price  of  their  intolerance,  and 
were  reduced,  if  possible,  to  a  worse 
oondition  than  at  nrst."i— p.  I. 

Snch  is  the  statement  of  the  editor 
of  the  volnme  before  as.  We  shall 
not»  in  oar  own  namei^  pronounce  at 
thb  moment  a  more  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  parties  whose  gvSlt  was 
deeper  in  proyokinff  the  sanguinary 
struggle.  We  shall  merely  observe 
that  we  adopt  this  neutral  course^ 
because  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
examine  the  causes  of  the  insurrection^ 
and  are  unwilling  to  enter  upon  such 
an  investigation  unnecessarily. 

The  reader  is^  no  doubt,  awarCf 
that,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1641, 
the  Roman  Catholic  noblemen  of  the 
Pale  entered  into  a  confederacy  for 
the  defenoe»  as  the^  alleged,  of  Uiem- 
selves  and  tiieir  religion.  In  the  fol- 
lowing vear  the  con^eracy  took  shape 
and  order,  establbhed  a  government, 
adopted  a  form  of  oath,  and  set  forth 
a  declaration  of  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  embodied.     They  professed  alle- 

S'ance  to  the  king,  and  alleged  that 
e  great  aim  of  their  confederacy  was 
to  achieve  religions  liberty.  "Free- 
dom to  worship  God"  was  a  gathering 
cry  of  power,  and  may  naturally  be 
supposed  to  have  enlisted  strong  sym- 
pathies in  the  cause  of  the  confede* 
rated  chiefs.  It  aroused  and  swayed 
the  feelings  of  their  co*re]igionists  at 
home— 4md  it  ensured  a  favourable 
aodience  to  them  in  the  courts  of 
Roman  Catholic  monarchs.  Among 
the  courts,  or  rather  before  all  other 
courts,  where  they  looked  for  succour, 
that  of  Rome  was  solicited  to  lend 
them  aid,  and  was  not  deaf  to  their 
supplication.  The  great  Roman  Sati- 
rist of  the  empire  had  arrived  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  man  has 
but  a  confused  and  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  ends  which  it  is  desirable 
he  should  pray  for — that  even  in  their 
indulgence  to  earnest  prayer  the  gods 
have  overwhelmed  rash  petitioners  in 
calamity  and  ruin.  Of  this  disastrous 
result  the  poet  gives  many  signal  in- 
stances, but  none  more  striking  than— 
•ould  he  have  anticipated  the  negoeia- 
tion  of  the  Irish  confederates  with  the 
pope,  and  its  pernicious  consequences — 


his  eloquence  would  have  rendered  that 
fatal  error.  Thisparty,  although  4>ne  in 
name,  was  not  one  in  feelings  or  inte- 
rests. The  lords  of  the  Pale,  Engiiah 
by  descent,  and  in  habits,  had  little  sym- 
pathy, and,  indeed,  little  community 
of  interest  with  the  native  Irish  party, 
or  with  those,  who,  having  adopted 
the  customs  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  lived,  were  regarded  as  degene- 
rate English.  The  Roman  Cathdlic 
lords  of  the  Pale,  although  they  united 
with  the  natives  for  a  common  object, 
were  far  from  willing  that  they  should 
be  identified  with  their  confederates, 
or  absorbed  among  them.  They  had 
for  a  long  period  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  English  government 
in  Ireland— they  were  but  recently,  as 
the  policy  of  England  became  more 
comprehensive,  deprived  of  this  invi> 
dious  monopoly.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  their  first  fisctious  efforts,  in 
union  with  the  natives,  were  not  made 
in  a  spirit  of  discontent,  that  they 
could  no  longer  exclude  their  newly 
adopted  associates  from  all  share  of 
power — and  it  is  certun,  that,  beinff 
taught  by  painful  experience  to  dread 
the  issues  of  a  war,  verging  into,  if 
not  constituting,  rebellion,  they  became 
earnestly  desirous  of  enterinsr  into 
terms  of  accommodation  with  the 
royalibts.  They  were  opposed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  and  old  Irish  party, 
and  when  they  had,  by  argument  and 
influence,  succeeded  in  neutralising  the 
opposition,  or  so  weakened  it,  that 
their  efibrts  to  arrange  terms  of  peace 
were  likely  to  prove  successful,  the 
interposition  of  an  emissary  from 
Rome,  Scarampi,  retarded  ^eir  soo- 
cess,  and  disconcerted  their  projects. 
A  cessation  of  arms  was,  however, 
affreed  upon,  and  it  was  in  the  pause 
of  this  cessation  the  nuncio  Rinucciid 
arrived  in  Ireland.  The  war  between 
kine  and  parliament  was  now  raging 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England.  A 
junction  between  the  royal  forces  and 
the  armies  of  the  confederates  would 
have  enabled  Ormond  to  defeat  the 
forces  of  parliament,  and  send  effec- 
tual succour  to  his  f  oyal  master.  The 
importance  of  having  terms  of  peace 
and  alliance  speedily  adjusted  was  well 
understood  bv  all  parties,  and  was 
felt  as  it  ought  to  be  bj  some  amonsr 
the  confederates.  A  spirit  of  mutual 
forbearance,  aocommodationf  and  ocn- 
cession  was  beginning  to  manifest  Itself, 
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and  to  preniL     The  peace  was  about 

to  be  agned,  and  we  may  add,  the 

monarchy  to  be  rescued  from  destruc- 

tioDywhen  John  Baptisto  Rinueeini,  duly 

accredited  as  a  papal  nuncio,  presented 

himself  to   the  confederated   Romao 

Catholics,  at  the  eouneil  in  Kilkenny. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 

gnoefal  appearance,   engaging  man- 

Ders,   and  ready    eloquence — but  he 

▼IS  also  a  man  of  extreme  views,  and 

maeh  personal  vanity.     His  religious 

convictions  were  deep  and  sincere — the 

aggrandisement  and  exaltation  of  his 

church  appears  to  have  been  the  great 

aim  and  end  of  his  exertions— 4ind  the 

loeans,  whatever  they  were,  by  which 

this  holy  end  could  be  attained,  seem 

to  have  been,  in  his  judgment,  admis* 

able. 

Before  entering  into  any  details  of 
the  conduct  he  pursued  in  his  ministerial 
c^tacity  ia  Ireland,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  la;  before  the  reader  some  passages 
from    the    instructions    prepared    at 
Rome  to  guide  him  in  the  mission  with 
which  he  was  entrusted.  The  great  oh- 
ject  of  his  mission,  he  was  instructed, 
was  to  restore  and  establish  the  public 
nerdse  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  bring  the  people  of  Ireland, 
if  not  to  their  old  dependence  on  the 
papal  see,  at  least  under  submission  to 
the  pope  in  spiritual  matters.      The 
izlazid,  be  was  informed,  had  been  ori- 
ginally under  the  dominion   of   the 
pope,  had  continued  in  this  state  of 
lubjection  until  it  was  invaded  by  the 
Northmen  and  Danes,  who  introduced 
bto  certain  parts  of  the  country  their 
fool  idolatries,  while  in  the  other  parts, 
vhere  true  religion  was  still  main- 
tained, no  other  sovereign  than  the 
pope  was  acknowledged.     In  virtue  of 
this  sovereignty,  and  on  settled  condi- 
tions, Adrian  IV.  had  commissioned 
Henry  II.  to  invade  and  conquer  Ire- 
land, and  to  reduce  the  whole  country 
to  a  conformity  with  the  religion  of 
Rome.     The    troubles    attendant  on 
tbe  Reformation  commencing  with  the 
times  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  severi- 
ties inflicted  on  the  Roman  Catholics, 
▼ere  not  overlooked  in  the  instruc- 
tions prepared  for  the  nuncio ;   nor 
was  he  left  uninformed  as  to  the  cha- 
racter and  causes  of  the  movement 
to  which  Charles  L  owed  finally  the 


loss  of  his  crown  and  life  ;^  and  h^re,  a 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Strafford,  which,  in  consideration  of 
the  source  from  which  it  proceeds,  we 
permit  ourselves  to  transcribe  :-^ 

<'  Tbe  Earl  of  Strafford  (Trasforth) 
was  the  first  butt  for  their  fury,  be- 
cause that,  as  being  the  most  faithful, 
constant,  and  able  minister  of  the  king, 
they  saw  him,  unwillingly,  so  near  the 
throne,  and  wished  in  casting  down  so 
favoured  and  so  important  a  subject,  to 
make  a  trial  of  the  king's  spirit,  for  In 
yielding  to  the  first  attempt,  he  could 
more  easily  and  speedily  be  brought  to 
the  second. 

'  *  For  this  cause  the  accusations  against 
the  earl  were  of  the  gravest  character, 
and  the  greatest  diligence  was  used  to 
show  him  guilty  of  treason ;  the  most  ez* 
traordinary  artifices  were  employed  for 
convicting  him,  so  that  neither  his  inno* 
cence,  nor  the  wondrous  eloquence  with 
which  he  was  gifted,  and  with  which  he 
had  so  often  defended  himself,  nor  the  ar« 
ffumcnts  in  his  favour,  so  ably  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Digby,  couldf  avert  the 
sentence  of  death  which  the  House  of 
Lords  passed  upon  him.  The  king 
made  every  exertion  to  save  the  inno- 
cent; prayers,  menaces,  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  but  none  of  his  exertions  availed 
anything,  and  in  order  to  escape  the 
fury  of  the  people,  he  was  obliged  to 
sign  the  impious  sentence.  This  victim 
bein^  sacriticed  to  the  popular  fury,  the 
parhament  hastened  at  full  speed  to  up- 
set at  one  shock  the  royal  authority, 
and  the  Catholic  religion.'^ 

Such  is  the  character  drawn  by  a 
cotemporary,  writing  under  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
of  the  statesman  whom  modern  Ro- 
man Catholics,  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
stamp,  pronounce,  **  a  consummate 
political  villain."! 

After  an  outline  of  Irish  history 
traced  by  a  papal  hand,  there  follows 
a  description  of  the  state  in  which 
Rinueeini  would  find  his  church  when 
he  arrived  in  Ireland.  This,  as  a 
sketch  given  on  so  high  authority,  the 
reader  nuiy  not  be  unwilling  to  glance 
at:_ 


"  But  after  the  revolt  and  the  driving 
out  of  the  heretics  from  all  parts  of  the 
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?roTinoes  of  Munster,   Leinster,    and 
^onnamght,   and  from  many  parts  of 
Ulster,    the   profaned   churches    were 
opened  for  Catholic  worship,  their  al- 
tars  were    again   raised,    the   sacred 
images  replaced  in  them  with  the  great- 
est rejoicings  of  the  faithful,  and  divine 
service  performed  bj  the  four  archbishops 
in  the  uland,  that  is  to  say,  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Tuam,  and  Cashel--these  two 
last  bare  re-consecrated  their  metropo* 
litan  churches,  and  have  entered  again 
into  the  possession  of  their  episcopal 
benefices.    At  Armagh  and  at  Dublin 
they  have  hope  of  being  able  very  soon 
to  reeain  their  churches,   seeing  that 
already  parts  of  the  dioceses  are  in  their 
power,   and  a  portion  of  the  income 
collected.     The  suffragan  bishops*  are 
re-established    in    their    dioceses   and 
revenues.      Many  secnlar  parishes  no 
loneer    desire    rectors    as    the^    for- 
meriy  did,    and    by    degrees    give  in 
the    tithes    and    an     adequate    main- 
tenance— many  even  enjoy  them  fully. 
The  regulars,  who  formerly,  while  scat- 
tered through  the  towns  and  in  private 
houses,  were  not  distinguishable  from 
the  secular  clergy,  are  now  collected  in 
large  numbers  into  their  monasteries, 
and  in   wearing  the  costume  of  their 
respective   orders,   occasion    not    only 
comfort  but  surprise  to  the  people,  un- 
accustomed to  see  their  distinctive  re- 
ligious habiliments.     Among  them  the 
reformed  Franciscans  exceed  in  num- 
bers the  Dominicans ;  the  Augnstinians, 
the  Carmelites,  shod  and  discalciate,  the 
Capucins  and  the  Jesuits,  all  of  them 
now  to  be  found  in  Ireland ;  and  here, 
too,  after  the  recent  disturbances,  have 
betaken  themsel  ves,someBenedictino  and 
Cbtercian  monks ;  and  the  remonstrants 
and  the  regular  canons,  who  of  old  time 
had  monasteries  in  the  island,  prepare 
to  follow.     Although  for  the  present,  by 
a  particular  decree  of  the  Holy   See, 
they  are  forbidden,  for  the  avoiding  of 
disturbances,  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  revenues  of  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries of  their  orders,  without  first  ob- 
taining   permission    from    Rome,    yet 
the  monks  dispersed  in  various  places, 
and  in  private  houses,  are  collected  to- 
gether,   in    good    numbers,    observing 
claustral  seclusion,  according  to  the  rule 
of  St.  Clair,  which  they  formerly  pro- 
fessed.    Public  processions  of  the  noly 
sacrament  have  oeen  made  with  an  in- 
numerable concourse   of  people,    and 
amazement  of  the  heretics.    Provincial 


chapters  of  the  orders  of  St.  Franda* 
St.  Dominick,  and  of  the  discalciato 
Carmelites,  have  been  convoked.  In 
these  are  holden  public  disputations 
and  other  proceedings  most  edifying  and 
full  of  consolation  to  the  people.  £c-> 
clesiastical  causes,  althougn  at  present 
discussed  in  the  supreme  council,  where 
the  archbishops  again  take  their  seats* 
will  nevertheless,  by  degrees,  be  brought 
to  their  tribunals,  when  these  same  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  shall  be  able  to  re- 
side in  their  dioceses,  the  council  feeling 
it  does  not  risk  any  censure  while  the 
ecclesiastics  themselves  are  the  judges ; 
but  it  will  be  the  business  of  your  emi- 
nence to  procure,  at  your  convenience, 
the  establishment  of  the  same  ecelesias- 
tical  tribunals.  And  having  almost  im- 
perceptibly arrived  at  the  fourth  point, 
still  more  necessary  than  the  others,  I 
will  say  that  the  establishment  in  Ire- 
land of  the  public  exercise  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  should  be  the  principal 
object  and  care  of  your  eminence.  To 
this  your  labours  and  your  thoughts 
should  be  directed."t 

We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  Rinuecini  and  the  confede- 
rates could  have  meant^  by  demanding 
the  open  exercise  of  their  religion^  in 
a  state  of  afiTiurs  which  seemed  to  ren- 
der such  a  demand  superfluous,  had 
not  other  parts  of  the  "  Instructions*' 
afforded  an  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culty. The  free  exercise  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  it  was  consi- 
dered to  involve,  of  necessity,  the 
concession  that  the  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land should  be  a  Roman  Catholic,^  that 
the  Council  of  Trent  shouid  be 
received,  and  ecclesiastical  immnnity 
secured  against  infringement  or  inva- 
sion. The  nuncio  is  warned  agunst 
heartless  or  timid  ecclesiastic^  who 
would  be  contented  to  waive  the  de- 
mand for  a  lieutenant  of  their  per- 
suasion, if  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion under  a  heretical  viceroy  were 
assured  to  them,  and  he  is  advised  to 
use  his  best  diligence  and  dexterity  in 
effecting  the  changes  which  such  per- 
sons, or  any  who  fear  a  rigid  reforma- 
tion would  deprecate  and  prevent. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  Tridentinedecrees» 
it  may  seem  a  matter  of  ordinary  and  un- 


*  *'  Vescovi  suffrasanei  quasi  tutti  rioonosoono  liberamente  con  le  I>iooe$i  U  lore 
popolo  •  le  loro  renmte." 
t  Nunaiatura,  p.  43. 
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obJ€etioDftUecharaeter»that  th«  Conn- 
di  of  Trent  should  be  received  where 
the  religion  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  was 
recognised;    bat  those  who  are  ac- 
qnaioted  with  the  proceedings  of  that 
coanetl  will  be  of  a  different  opinion. 
The  decrees  of  Trent  respecting  points 
of  faith  were,  we  must  suppose,  re- 
eeived  in  France,  but  the  decrees  re- 
garding discipline  were  peremptorily 
Mjected.     They  were  opposed  to  the 
rights  of  the  Galilean  Churchy  and 
ssbrersive   of   the    authority  of  the 
goTemment. 

••  The  reasons,"  says  Dnpin,  "  for 
which  the  kmgs  woold  never  receive  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  may 
be  redaeed  to  two  heads ;  first,  the  at- 
toopt  ap|OD  the  jurisdiction  of  princes 
and  magistrates;  secondly,  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  Of 
the  former  class,  the  following  decrees, 
sokong  others,  are  enumerated  by  that 
writer;  _ 

"That  bishops  may  punish  the  au- 
thors and  printers  of  prohibited  books. 

^*That  they  may  force  the  laity  to 
repair  places  of  worship. 

"  That  they  may  change  the  wills  of 
testators. 

"  That  an  appeal  from  the  temporal 
judge  of  a  bishop  shall  be  cognizable  be- 
fore the  archbishop. 

"  That  all  clerks  who  have  received 
the  fioense,  although  married,  (provided 
they  have  not  more  than  one  wife)  shall 
he  exempt  from  lay  jurisdiction. 

*'That  marriages  of  minors,  con- 
tracted without  the  consent  of  the 
pvents,  are  ralid. 

"  That  bishops  may  punish  those  who 
Bsrry  clandestinely,  and  all  who  assist 
u  such  marriages. 

"  That  ecclesiastical  judges  may  en- 
force their  sentences  against  laymen,  by 
seicDg  their  estates,  and  eren  by  im- 
priionBient."* 

Where  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
implied  of  necessity  the  recognition  of 
pnnciples  like  these,  it  is  not  wonder- 
H  that  there  should  be  Protestants 
*bo  would  refuse,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics who  would  not  insist  upon  it. 

The  '<  secret  instructions/'  of  which 
^  nuncio's  biographer  professes  to 
give  a  copy,  would  teach  us  to  place  up- 
on sooM  circumstaaces  of  Rinuccini's 


career,  an  interpretation  different  from 
that  which  is  ordinarily  given  them. 
It  was  among  the  complaints  made  bv 
the  confederates,  that  Rinuecini  "  ar- 
rived at  Pj  rl*,  where  he  shut  himself 
up  for  many  months ;  he  never  vouch- 
safed (I  will  not  say)  to  participate 
with  the  Queen  of  England,  anything 
touching  his  nunciature ;  but  not,  in 
the  least  degree,  to  reverence  or  visit 
her  majesty,  (save  only  one  time  upon 
the  score  of  courtesy,)  as  if  he  had 
been  sent  to  her  capital  enemy,  and 
not  to  her  own  subjects.'*! 

Such  was  one  of  the  complaints 
against  which  Rinuecini  was  called 
upon  to  defend  himself  at  the  papal 
tribunal.  Leland  acquits  him  of  the 
disrespect  towards  her  majesty  the 
Queen  of  England,  of  which  it  ac- 
cuses him,  and  accounts  for  his  seem- 
ing neglect,  by  an  explanation,  which, 
were  it  correct,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  held  satisfactory. 

,.  ".^*   IT"  j"«^'y    dreaded    by   the 
kings    friends,   that    the    presence  of 
the    nuncio    and   his    practices    with 
the     Irish     clergy,     would     prove     a 
dangerous  embarrassment  to  a  treaty 
too  long  protracted,  and  suspend,  if  not 
prevent,  the  success  expected  from  the 
confederates.     The  Queen  of  England 
would  ffladfy  have  detained  him  at  Paris 
until  the  Irish  treaty  should  be  con- 
cluded,    ffe  had  intimated  a  desire  of 
attending  her  with  the  usual  solemnity, 
andpresentiuQ  his  credentials  in  a  pubUc 
audience.    But  the  law  of  England  did 
not  allow  of  the  admission  of  a  foreign 
minister  without  the  consent  of  the  hing 
and  council.     The  nuncio  was  too  tena~ 
cious  of  the  honour  of  the  holy  see,  to 
accept  a  private  audience ;  so  that  their 
correspondence  was  carried  on  by  the 
intervention  of  the  attendants  on  each 
o  . '  Sir  Dudley   Wyatt  and  Dominic 
Spinola.  "t 

The  "  secret  instructions"  by  which 
the  conduct  of  Rinuccmi  was  gover- 
ened,  would  afford  a  very  different 
explanation  from  that  assigned  or  ima- 
gined  by  the  confederates.  In  the  di- 
rections given  him  as  to  the  audiences 
he  was  to  solicit  from  the  queen,  they 
were  to  be  for  the  most  part  secret. 

"  5.  These  conferences  with  the  queen 


*  Digest  of  Evidence  on  Ireland,  Vol.  II.  p.  116. 
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are  to  be  few  and  very  secret,  to  the 
end  that  her  court  may  not  take  up  sus- 
picions, surrounded  as  she  is  by  here- 
tics, Protestant  and  Puritan,  who  are 
so  distrustful  of  the  most  trivial  things, 
that  they  fear  their  very  shadows."* 

Rinoccini  confirms,  in  bis  Memorid 
to  the  Pope,  Leland's  intimation  that 
he  had  not  been  hononred  with  a  pub* 
lie  audience  by  the  queen.  He  ac- 
knowledges also  that  the  dignity  con- 
ferred on  him  did  not  recommend  his 
mission  to  some  of  the  Irish  party. 
"  Her  majesty,"  he  says,  **  alleged  the 
laws  of  her  country,  and  respect  for 
her  husband,  as  reasons  why  she  d^ 
dined  viewing  him  in  his  public  capa- 
dty.*'  Of  the  confederates  he  speaks 
thus:— 

"  Ballings,  secretary  of  the  confede- 
rates, who  at  this  time  came  to  Rome, 
to  solicit  pecuniary  aid,  understanding 
that  my  election  was  made,  remained  in 
a  state  of  stupor  for  some  days,  in 
which  he  oould  not  speak.  But  the 
most  certain  testimony  of  all  was  that 
of  the  aforesaid.Father  Scarampi,  who 
having  giTon  notice  of  my  distinction  to 
thB  supreme  council,  received  from  the 
noble  lords,  evidently  confused  by  it, 
this  brief  answer,  that  they  had  never 
solicited  a  nuncio,  or  thought  one  neces- 
sary, inasmuch  as  he  was  himself  com- 
Setent  to  all  that  circumstances  might 
emand  of  him ;  that  they  had  simply 
solicited  succour  and  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  pope,  and  that  it  was  such  assistance 
they  expected,  "t 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
Duncio  was  intruded  into  Ireland,  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  the  confederates, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  the  queen  and 
king.  His  office  was,  as  it  were,  a 
tribute  and  an  honour  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal section  of  theRoman  Catholic  party. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a  brief  no- 
tice of  some  of  the  "  Secret  Instruo- 
^ons*'  by  which  he  was  to  be  guided. 

*'  1.  Affirmed  the  necessity  of  his  de- 
parture on  his  mission  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

**  2.  He  was  to  remove  all  suspicions 
from  the  French  nation,  and  was  to  as- 
sure *the  Queen  of  England,  and  her 
powerful  favourite,  Signer  Oermen,  of 
nis  perfect  good  will  towards  the  throne 
of  England,  and  that  he  had  no  other 


duty  to  discharge  than  that  of  propa- 
gating the  Catholic  faith  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  re-unite  it  in  the  bonds  of  one 
religion,  which  would  bring  much  ad- 
Tantage,  and  increase  security  to  the 
crown.' 

"4.  It  would  be  useful  to  discover 
with  dexterity  who  had  influence  or  au- 
thority with  the  Marques  of  Ormond, 
and  if  he  were  dependent  on  the  queen, 
to  procure  from  her  secretly  some 
letter  or  private  paper,  or  counter- 
sign, to  the  end  that,  if  he  would  not 
openly  give  up  Dublin  and  irister  to  the 
Catholics,  at  least  he  should  assist  them 
by  his  connivance  and  secret  councils. 

*'  6.  He  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
English  Catholics  at  the  court,  whose 
faith  is  not  ardent  enough  to  overcome 
their  national  prejudices. 

**10.  He  must  fix  his  residence  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  supreme  councU, 
and  gain  over  its  leading  men,  such  as 
Malachy,  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  taking  good  cara 
that  ne  did  not  excite  suspicion  tu  the 
minds  of  other  members  of  the  conncii 
devoted  to  Ormond. 

*<  15.  To  stimulate  Catholics  to  oon- 
cord,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise, he  shall  assure  all  those  who  pos- 
sess ecclesiastical  property,  that  it  shall 
not  be  taken  from  them. 

'*  la  He  shall  cultivate  with  her  (the 
queen  '  con  essa,'  not  with  *her  majesty^' 
in  these  secret  instrnctionns  the  lan- 
guage is  not  ceremoniously  respectful) 
secret  conferences,  and  for  such  por^ 
pose  shall  make  use  of  prudent  and 
raithful  persons,  but  not  of  such  dia- 
tinction  as  might  induce  suspicions. 

*'  19.  He  shall  exert  himself  to  defeat, 
with  subtle  industry  and  vigilance,  the 
machinations  of  certain,  who  are  desi- 
rous that  the  queen  shall  proceed  to 
Ireland ;  such  a  measure  would  have  an 
injurious  'effect  on  the  progress  of  the 
Catholics!— the  more  xealous  taking  of- 
fence at  the  train  of  Heretics  bv  which 
she  would  be  surrounded — Xh^  lukewarm 
finding  it  easy  to  disembarrass  them- 
selves of  (or  to  free  themselves  from) 
opinions  or  counsels  which  heretics  had 
given. 

"20.  It  will  be  very  expedient  to  find 
out  if  the  Marquess  of  Ormond  has  any 
particular  predeliction.  He  has  a  bro- 
ther, named  Richard  Butler,  an  excel- 
lent Catholic.  Viscount  Mountgarret 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  have,  also, 
much  influence  with  him,"  &c.  — ^p.  21. 

In  addition  to  these  instructions,  a 
memorandum  was  prepared  for  the 
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BiiiMio*  •ooteniin^  «dTio«  hj  which  he 

▼as  to  be  guided   in   hie  negociationt 

for  peeoe»  when  he  arrived  in  Ireland. 

It  is  eoacbed  in   what   might  be  re- 

girded  at  a   moderate  and  jadiciona 

tiapcr — reeommending^y  whenever  de- 

nanfa  were    made    on    hehalf  of  the 

Romaa  Catholics^   the   obserTance  of 

I  doe  mean   between    inadequacy  and 

excess.     More   ahonld    not  be  insisted 

OB,  and  leas  should,  not  be  accepted^ 

tba  vaa  necessary   to  effect  the  pur- 

poNS  of  hia  nsiasion«     He  was  to  guard 

^giiott  the  risk   of  forcing  the  royal 

party  to  make  terms  ^rith  parllamenty 

•I  well  as  against  concessions  preju* 

^icial  to  the  caose  of  the  confederates. 

Hodnvte,  however,  aa   is  the  tone  of 

tkbdoeament*  it  is  peremptory  enough 

in  its  demands,  and    one   of  them  it 

i^t  appear,  would  he  of  itself  suffi- 

deat  to  rend^  accommodation  impos- 

Ade.    It  was,  that  **  all  the  fortresses 

m  Ireluid  were  to  he  put  into  the 

^andi  of  English  or  Irish  Catholics  ;* 

aeonditioD,  on  which  Rinuocini  was 

&ecled  to  innst,  aokd  which  it  is  diffi- 

eih  to  belwre  smy  rational  man  could 

yropotey  with  the  faintest  expectation 

that  tt  would  he  grainted. 

Fortified  by  such  counsels  and  in« 
iftmetioDS  as  these,    the    nuncio  set 
forward  on  his  mission^  and  after  some 
d^ys,  and  some  diplomacy  by  the  way« 
vriTed  in  Irelano.      We  pass  over 
the  incidents  of  his  continental  travels 
Bag  and  sojomms,  and  content  our- 
•dves  with  greeting  him  on  his  arrival 
ea  ear  own  coast*  and  on  what  seemed 
to  be*  certainlyy  not  the  most  inviting 
or  hospitable  pBrt  of  it.     On  the  1 6th 
sf  October^   old  style,   in  the  year 
16<5,  after  many  discomforts  at  sea* 
■id  after  having  marvellously  escaped 
&ea  a  ftigate»  commanded  by  a  Puri- 
tan,   which  held  long  in  chase  the 
which  bore  Rinuccini  and  his 
the  nando  sidled  op  the  river 
i,  then   KiJmare,   and  found 
rest  from  his  sufferings  in  a  sbep- 
hfrd'a  hot  in  the  village,  if  it  were  a 
Tffiage,  of  Ardtully. 

KioBCcini  was  not  of  the  spirit  on 

whaeh  wonders  are  lost,  and  he  appears 

to  have  accepted  proofii,  which  might 

have  escaped  the  observation  of  colder 

Biea,  that  his  mission  and  his  person 


were  under  the  speoial  proteotionof 
God,  or  the  saints.  In  one  of  his 
letters,  written  in  the  shepherd's  hut 
at  Ardtully,  and  addressed  to  the 
Cardinal  Pamfili,  he  enumerates  proofs 
of  this  description.  His  escape  from 
the  frigate  he  naturally  ascribes  to  a 
superior  power,  but  accounts  for  this 

Cos  persuasion  in  a  manner  which 
something  peculiar  in  it. 

••  It  was  observed,"  he  writes,  ••  when 
I  provided  the  frigate,  at  Nantes,  that 
the  vessel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Pet«>r, 
of  whom  it  had  on  the  poop  a  gilded 
image,  and  from  the  fact  that  this,  in  a 
certain  sense,  offered  itself  to  me,  it 
was  augured  that  the  head  of  the  church, 
on  which  all  missions  depend,  and  which 
the  sanctity  of  our  Lord  inspires  to 
establish  and  ordain  this  of  mme,  had 
wished  also  to  conduct  it  to  an  end,  and 
to  show,  on  the  fitting  occasions, 
how  weak  are  the  forces  of  hell,  in 
comparison  with  the  authority  of  the 
key8."t 

This  was  not  the  only  notification 
to  the  nuncio  of  favour  from  above. 

**  I  will  not  decline  making  known  to 
your  eminence  another  sign  of  divine 
providence — and  it  is,  that,  having  dis- 
covered and  touched  land  on  the  21st 
and  22d  inst.,  it  appears  that  those  days 
were  purposely  chosen  for  an  archbishop 
of  Fermo--4nasmuch  as,  on  the  21st 
my  church  celebrates  the  feast  of  St. 
Mabilia,  one  of  the  eleven  thousand 
vire:ins,  whose  head  we  have  at  Fermo, 
and  we  believe,  on  conjectures  not 
lightly  grounded,  that  the  saint  was  a 
native  of  Ireland.  On  the  day  after, 
the  22d,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Philip, 
bishop  of  Fermo,  is  celebrated — and 
hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
this,  my  great  predecessor,  deigned  to 
conduct  me,  himself,  to  the  place  de- 
signed for  me  as  vicar  of  God."| 

The  store  of  wonders  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  Still  higher  honour  b 
offered  to  the  nuncio. 

**  My  first  lodging  was  at  a  shepherd's 
hut,  where  the  animals  also  repaired, 
and  here,  for  the  space  of  two  oays,  I 
took  not  so  much  repose  as  the  highest 
eonsolations.  The  secretary  and  the 
others  regretted  that  we  htA  not  been 
able  to  reach  Waterford,  where  they 


*  Nnnsiatura,  fcc.,  p.  68. 
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•aid  I  would  have  been  received  with 
saitable  demonstrations,  and  with  the 
discharge  of  all  the  artillery — ^but  I 
rejoiced  so  much  the  moro  that  fortune 
had  conveyed  me  into  a  region  sterile 
and  unknown,  into  which  no  apostolic 
minister  had  ever  entered — being  per- 
suaded that  the  Lord  God  had  wished 
to  signalize  this  new  nunciature  with 
some  resemblance  to  the  great  worh  of 
redemption^  in  permitting  that  the  firU 
announcement  of  it  showd  be  made  to 
shepherds,  and  a  commencement  given  to 
the  apostolic  worh  within  the  walls  of  a 
stable,"* 

Sacb  was  the  nuncio's  belief  before 
he  had  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  Ireland ;  when  be  was  laying 
the  office  down«  he  would  have  ex- 
pressed himself^  perhaps^  more  mo- 
destly— although  we  can  hardly  ima- 
gine he  would  have  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Roman  Catholic  peer 
who  spoke  thus  of  his  escape  at  sea^ 
and  of  its  consequences  :— 

"  Now,  by  way  of  digression,  I  must 
tell  you,  that  about  this  time,  (mid- 
summer, 1645,^  there  arrived  in  the 
west  of  Irelana,  Rinuccioi,  archbishop 
and  prince  of  Fermo,  in  quality  of 
nuncio,  sent  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Tenth 
to  the  confederate  Catholics,  and  com- 
ing near  the  coast,  was  chased  by  a 
parliament  frigate,  commanded  by  one 
Plunkett,  but  as  he  was  ready  to  board 
him,  he  saw  his  kitchen  chimney  on  fire, 
which,  to  quench,  he  was  forced  to  lie 
by,  and  so  gave  the  nuncio  an  opportu- 
nity of  gaining  the  shore,  to  the  great 
misfortune  of  the  confederate  Catholics, 
and  many  other  good  and  valuable  iji- 
terest8,"f 

At  the  time  of  Rinuccini's  arrival 
the  cessation  of  arms  previously  agreed 
upon  between  Ormond  and  the  con- 
federates was  about  to  be  merged  into 
a  peace«  a  change  which  the  nuncio 
must  have  all  the  honour,  or  the  blame, 
of  preventing.  One  of  his  letters 
shows  how  far  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
would  carry  him,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
cause  he  had  undertaken  to  maintain. 
When  Glamorgan,  from  whom  it 
would  appear,  Rinuccini  had  obtained 
large  concessions,  was  arrested  in  Dub- 


lin, much  discontent  was  expressed  to- 
wards the  government. 

'*  The  intelligence  of  his  imprison- 
ment," writes  Leland,^  "was  recetTed 
at  Kilkenny  with  indignation  and  rage. 
The  more  violent  clamoured  for  arms, 
and  were  for  instantly  demanding  him 
at  the  walls  of  Dublin.  The  supreme 
council  laboured  to  allay  this  flame,  but 
were  obliged  to  summon  a  new  general 
assembly,  'X  &c. 

The  explanation  g^ven  by  Rinuccini 
of  this  affair  is  extremely  curious  and 
instructive.  *'  The  more  violent,"  said 
Leland,  "were  for  demanding  Gla- 
morgan at  the  walls  of  Dublin.*'  Let 
us  hear  the  nuncio,  and  learn  from 
him  who  it  was  by  whom  *'  the  violent" 
were  instigated,  and  what  was  the  real 
end  at  which  they  aimed.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Pamfili, 
bearing  date,  Kilkenny,  January  I, 
1646,  the  nuncio  writes: — 

**I  have  dilieently  informed  myself 
that  this  would  be  the  time  and  the  rea- 
diest opportunity  to  become  master  of 
Dublin,  and  with  all  the  dexterity  I 
possess,  I  endeavour  to  insinuate  this  to 
the  well-affected;  but  from  the  par- 
tiality of  many,  and  the  ill  will  borne  to 
the  ecclesiastics,  who  depend  voluntarily 
on  me,  it  is  necessary  that  I  proceed 
with  infinite  circumspection.  Already 
I  see  that  they  will  tahe  excuse  from 
the  truce  which  is  to  continue  imm  the 
17th  instant — that  they  will  allege  as  a 
ground  of  fear,  the  belief  that  the  Blar- 
qness  will  unite  with  the  Puritans,  and 
that,  finally,  for  the  sake  of  a  postpone* 
ment,  they  will  propose  the  convocation 
of  an  assembly.  And  yet  it  is  true 
that,  with  the  soldiers  dispersed  in 
Leinster,  Dublin  could  be  bcNi^ged, 
the  citv,  (which  is  almost  open)  won  in 
eight  days,  and  in  three  more  the  castle 
could  be  taken.  § 

The  seeming  simplicity  and  uncon- 
sciousness of  evil  in  this  passage  would 
disguise,  were  it  possible,  the  perfidy  it 
discloses.  The  nuncio  desires,  not  to 
set  Glamorgan  free,  but  to  bring  Dub* 
lin  under  subjection  to  the  confede- 
rates. He  insinuates  his  purpose  with 
ail  the  dexterity  he  possesses.     He  ap- 
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prdieiids  that  be  ^1  have  scruples  to 
oTereome,  and  fean  to  maaaffe.  There 
was  a  trace  id  exbtence^  which  must 
be  Tiolaled  to  effect  his  purpose,  and 
the  confederates  will,  some  of  theoiy 
shrink  from  the  crime  and  shame  of 
breaking  it.  Ormond  might  be  driven 
to  desperation,  and  might  accept  terms 
of  accommodation  from  the  Paritans. 
Rioacctni*s  answer  is  simple ;  it  is  the 
ssme  for  the  moral  as  for  the  pruden- 
tial  objection  to  his  scheme :  his  answer 
is  the  prospect  of  success.  He  seems 
to  discern  rather  stupidity  in  the  con- 
federatesly  than  a  sense  of  honour, 
when  be  gUnces  at  their  anticipated 
objection  to  the  becoming  *' truce* 
breakers.**  Rinnccini,  it  is  evident, 
has  no  indisposition  to  become  one, 
providedonlj  that  the  treachery  can  en- 
sure success.  If  any  thing  was  required 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  such  specula- 
tionsy  It  would  be  heightened  by  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
printed  on  the  very  page  which  con- 
tains the  nuncio's  most  perfidious 
counsel,  and  breathing  out  a  spirit  of 
fidelity  to  the  sovereign  whom  he  had 
been  just  proposing  to  rob  of  a  city 
sod  a  fortress,  and  against  whom  he 
hoped  to  succeed,  by  taking  foul  ad- 
vantage of  the  unguardedoess  which 
rested  for  security  on  the  obligations 
of  honour  and  conscience — on  the  ces- 
sation of  arms,  to  which  soldiers  had 
pledged  themselves,  and  which  a  solemn 
o&tb  had  rendered  sacred.  The  sol- 
diers are  bent  on  keeping  their  engage* 
meat ;  and  it  is  the  representative  of 
tbe  pope  who  **  dexterously*'  counsels 
treachei^,  because  an  opportunity  has 
offered  in  which,  if  perjury  and  vio- 
leoce  unite,  their  combined  power  may 
be  successful. 

But  this  incident  brings  another 
thing  to  light  which  ought  not  to  be 
disregarded-— namelv,  that,  proud  and 
i^-opinionated  as  the  nuncio  is  said  to 
bsve  been,  he  did  not  overrate  his  own 
dexterity.  We  have  shown  how  im- 
perfect was  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
belaud  respecting  the  whole  transao- 
tioo.  Carte,  with  all  his  diligence,  we 
fiod  to  have  been  equally  in  the  dark. 

"  The  news  of  that  event*'  (Glamor- 
man's  imprisonment)  put  every  body  in 
Kilkenny  into  a  terrible  consternation ; 


some  cried  out  *  To  arms,'  and  were  for 
immediately  besieging  Dublin,  to  free 

Thus  far  extended  the  discoveries 
of  able  Protestant  historians.  They 
learned  that  there  was  a  troubled  and 
angry  movement ;  but  they  knew  not 
what  its  drift  was,  neither  had  they  any 
idea  who  was  the  secret  mover.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  they  knew  as  much  as 
was  know  to  the  great  mass  of  the  im* 
patient  confederates  themselves.  Ri- 
nuncini  knew  whom  he  could  trust- 
he  and  his  confederates  knew  how 
secrecy  and  enterprize  are  to  be 
reconciled.     The  masses  were  to  be 

excited  by  them  to  take  up  arms 

were  to  be  led  to  the  walls  of  Dublin, 
for  the  purpose,  as  they  imagined,  of 
liberating  Glamorgan;  but  once  in 
the  field,  in  battle  array,  they  were  to 
be  taught  that  a  purpose  of  greater 
moment  had  called  them  out,  and 
the  real  designs  of  the  nuncio  were 
to  be  disclosed  only  in  the  moment  of 
their  execution.  We  were  not  rash 
or  wrong  in  calling  this  an  instructive 
piece  of  history.  Our  only  fear  is, 
that  it  may  be  too  late  to  make  use  of 
it.  Rome  keeps  her  secrets  so  well, 
that  we  doubt  whether  she  would  have 
permitted  these  Rinuccinl-revelations 
to  be  made,  unless  she  were  satisfied 
that  the  warnings  they  utter  to  Pro- 
testant states  are  tardy  enough  to 
prove  unserviceable. 

The  proceedings  of  the  nuncio,  so 
far  as  they  are  matter  of  known  his- 
tory, form  no  direct  part  of  our  pre- 
sent subject.  We  pass  over  the  events 
of  the  period  at  which  his  scheme  of 
surprising  Dublin  was  insinuated.  It 
is  known  that  the  confederates  adopted 
a  less  discreditable  policy— that  Gla- 
morgan was  liberated — a  peace  con- 
cluded, and  a  revolution  effected  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  party,  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
excommunications  fulminated  by  the 
nuncio.  To  the  interposition  of  Ri- 
nuccio  all  this  evil  and  the  calamities 
which^followed  in  its  train,  must  be  at- 
tributed. His  letters  instruct  us  that 
his  labours  to  prevent  and  disturb  the 
peace  were  arduous  and  incessant. 
Originally  there  were  opposed  to  his 
views  the  great  Anglican-Irish  body. 


*  Carte's  Ormond,  Vol.  L  p.  502. 
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and  a  teey  pow«rfbl  partj  among  the 
eoolesiasties.  Great  numbers  among 
the  regulars  were  against  him,  and  of 
the  secularsi  too,  very  many  were 
averse  from  the  precipitancy  of  ^his 
measures.  A  party  had  made  itself 
felt  among  the  clergy,  which  distin- 
guished between  the  substance  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  shows  insisted  on 
by  Romanism.  Security  for  the  free- 
dom of  worship,  and  for  theur  personal 
advantages,  would  have  contented 
them ;  and  the  public  display  which 
the  nuncio  regarded  as  essential  did 
not  seem  to  them  an  object  commen- 
surate to  tiie  hazards  of  rebellion  or 
civil  war.  These  ''luke-warm  and 
timid,'*  as  he  styled  them,  Rinuccini 
had  to  animate,  or  persuade,  or  terrify, 
into  participation  with  him  in  his  ruin- 
ous enterprises.  But  for  his  interfe- 
rence, they  would  have  continued  in 
connection  with  the  moderate  party  of 
the  confederates,  and  have  so  strength- 
ened it,  as  to  have  assured  its  permit 
nent  ascendancy  in  the  council  and 
over  the  people ; — the  royal  cause 
would  have  been  successful  in  Ire- 
land— England  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  have  been  preserved  from 
a  foul  crime ;  and  the  tears  of  blood, 
which  Ireland  wept  over  the  visitation 
of  Cromwell's  desolating  career,  had 
been  spared  her. 

Proof  was  scarcely  needed  that  the 
king's  cause  was,  in  the  judgment  and 
affections  of  the  nuncio  secondary  to 
that  of  his  own  religion.  This  was 
no  more  than  might  naturally  have 
been  expected ;  and  would  not,  in  any 
degree,  lessen  our  confidence  in  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  by  whom  such  a  predi- 
lection was  fairly  acted  on  and  avowed. 
We  would  know  the  extent  to  which 
our  confidence  should  be  given,  and 
within  the  limits  which  prudent  cir- 
cumspection had  assigned,  might  still 
trust.  Circumstances  would  be  essen- 
tially changed,  if  the  distinction  drawn 
by  any  functionary  between  church 
and  king  was  not  that  of  deg^ree,  but 
of  opposition— not  that  of  first  and 
second,  but  of  for  and  i^inst ;  and 
this  last  appears  to  have  been  the  dis- 
tinction recognized  by  the  nuncio. 
One  of  the  passages  in  which  he  de- 
clares himself  on  this  subject,  is  too 
important  to  be  overlooked,  or  wholly 


omitted.    We  ihall  tramorilM  a  per- 
tioQ  of  it. 

"  And,  therefore,  I  am  not  vowillnig 
to  believe  that  in  considering  the  sabjeet 
of  religion,  which  grows  and  improves 
in  contradiction,  the  destruction  of  the 
kine  would  be  more  useful  to  the 
Irish.  In  that  case,  a  union  of  the 
whole  people  would  Immediately  follow, 
to  resist  the  forces  of  parliament ;  and 
by  creating  from  among  themselves  a 
Catholic  chief,  or  viceroy,  they  would 
adjust,  according  to  their  own  views, 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  without  danger  of 
being  molested  in  the  execution  of  their 
designs  by  the  pretensions  of  Protea- 
tants,  or  their  adherents.  Nor  am  I 
moved  by  the  apprehension  ordinarily 
entertained  of  a  sangmnary  war  waged 
against  Ireland  by  king  and  parliament 
united,  inasmuch  as  the  kiogaom  is  not 
so  destitute  of  men,  that  by  the  aid  of 
foreieiA  subsidies,  it  could  not  defend 
itself  against  very  great  armies.  In 
this  case  also,  it  would  so  move  the 
compassion  of  our  Lord  and  of  other 
princes,  that  as  Christianity  would  not 
have  then  an  enterprise  more  merito- 
rious and  important  than  this,  the 
people  might  stand  assured  that  they 
would  never  be  abandoned  by  the  piety 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  bv  the  engagement 
of  Christian  persons.*  .  .  .  *'  And 
in  fine,  who  can  be  persuaded  that  the 
Holy  See,  already  the  patron  of  this 
kingdom,  can  endure,  that  at  the  ex* 
treme  boundary  of  Europe,  it  shall  lose 
a  glory  so  great  as  that  of  having  su«. 
tained,  in  tne  face  of  ocean,  and  of  a 
new  world,  among  so  many  accidents, 
the  Catholic  faith — and  not  employ 
forces  here  to  maintain  it  for  ever  ?'  * 

Such  a  persuasion  acquiring  a 
mastery  over  the  nuncio's  mind,  may 
serve  to  render  his  conduct  Intel U« 
gible,  and  to  show  that  a  line  of  con- 
duct which  led  to  the  most  disastrous 
results,  and  which  seemed  to  be  traeed 
out  by  passion  and  caprice,  may  have 
been  prescribed  by  a  baleful,  although 
consistent,  policy.  Ruin  to  the  royal 
cause  was  a  means  to  a  desirable  eod» 
and  it  was  therefore  good  to  permit, 
if  not  accomplish  it.  'There  are  other 
incidents  in  the  nunciature,  which  this 
aversion  from  the  royal  cause,  ahared. 
as  it  would  seem  to  be,  by  the  noa* 
cio's  superiors,  may  serve  to  explain. 
He  is  said  to  have  tempted  the  Mar- 
quia  of  Ormond  by  the  offer  of  a 


^  Nansiatnra,  frc.,  p.  114. 
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crovs-Jie  is  nid  to  hare  engaged  in 
diodestine  oorretpondence^  even  with 
the  PuriUn  partj*  All  this  is  credi- 
ble—ill tt  intelligible^— on  the  supposi- 
tioQ  that  he  thoaght  it  would  be  ser- 
rkMe  to  his  cause  that  the  royal 
ana  should  be  ruined.  Carte  and 
OConoor  both  assert  the  fact*  that 
be  had  tempted  Ormond.   The  former 


»Ts:^ 


"  He  told  Cardmal  Pamfili,  in  his 
letter  of  Maj  3,  the  only  way  of  apply- 
in^  to  1  person,  who,  by  the  humanity 
9(  his  temper,  the  winning  manner  of 
his  address,  and  his  ejcquisiie  talents  of 
insbnAtioo,  gained  an  ascendancy  over 
til  (bat  knew  him,  was,  by  oiTering  him 
tbe  usistaooe  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
powen  for  what  purposes  he  pleased^ 
lad  to  aoy  ambKious  Tiews  that  might 
U  sQgi^ested  to  him,  upon  the  ruins  of 
tie  ro^ai  family  ."• 

The  letter  alluded  to  here  we  have 
sot  foaod  in  the  collection  published 
br  Aiazzi_but  in  another  paper»  which 
ippeirs  in  the  collection,  entitled, 
''ReUziooe  del  Regno  d'Irlanda,  1 
ll^rzo,  1 646/*  there  is  a  strong  confir- 
mation of  Carte's  statement.  In  this 
**  Relasiooe,"  after  speaking  of  Or- 
mond's  great  and  engaging  qualities, 
^  iiDpating  his  courtesies  and  kind- 
cesses  to  a  purpose  of  engaging  the 
adherents,  thus  attached  to  hinif  in  an 
eoterprize  for  the  crown,  the  nuncio 

"  I  hare  not  ceased  to  urge  earnestly 
*ith  those  who  can  report  my  words  to 
kiiL,  how  mach  better  it  would  be  for 
turn  to  declare  himself  Catholic,  than  to 
?»?«OTer,  as  the  rumour  runs,  to  the 
Paritan  party.  By  adopting  this  last 
rv'olntion,  he  never  can  escape  the  in* 
^v  which  follows  degenerating  in  reli- 
V^y  nor  the  other  of  showing  to  the 
vf>r)d,  by  entering  into  accommodation 
Khh  the  kiiig*s  enemies,  that  he  had 
^ver  been  faithful  to  his  Miuesty. 
jj'hereas,  on  the  contrary,  by  declaring 
biaself  Catholic,  independently  of  the 
nerit  of  tnmin^  to  the  true  faith,  he 
would  gain  the  lavonr  of  the  sovereign 
pomil^  and  of  all  the  other  princes, 
tod  eoaki  secure  himself  of  adhe^ 
rents  in  this  kingdom,  for  hb  ends,  of 
what  kind  soever  they  were,  on  titles 


much  more  legitimate  and  honoored. 
Let  it  not  cause  surprize  to  your  emi- 
nence that  I  seek  to  insinuate  to  the- 
marquis  a  holy  resolution,  by  arguments 
founded  on  interest,  because  it  appears 
certain  to  me,  that,  without  the  ettpeciai 
grace  of  God^  his  mind  cannot  be  gained 
by  another  mode  of  access. "f 

The  nuncio  might  have  pleaded  pre« 
cedent  in  favour  of  his  method  of  con- 
version,  and  of  the  economy  with 
which  he  would  have  reserved  his 
temporal  offers,  if  the  spiritual  inficu 
ences  at  his  command  were  likely  to 
prove  effectual.  In  that  great  model 
of  temptation  which  the  Scriptures 
have  preserved  for  us,  we  find 
Rinuocini  was  anticipated.  It  was  at 
his  last  temptation  the  Devil  [said, 
**  All  these  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou 
wilt  fall  down  and  worship."  But  in 
truth,  the  nuncio  did  not  **  know  hie 
man."  We  remember  the  reply  of  an 
Irish  witness,  a  poor  old  woman,  to 
her  cross-examiner,  who  was,  we  be- 
lieve, Mr.  O'Connell— '' You  can  un* 
derstand  the  roguery  well  enough, 
but  you  can't  understand  the  honesty.*' 
Rinuccini  seems  to  have  laboured 
under  a  similar  deficiency.  He  could 
penetrate,  with  a  keen  and  searching 
spirit,  the  minds  and  views  of  men  of 
his  own  mould  and  temper ;  but  he 
had  no  sympathies  with  Ormonde. 
disinteredness  and  purity  of  character 
like  that  great  man's  was  a  mystery 
to  him.  O'Connor's  notice  of  the 
disgraceful  offer  and  its  effects  shoald 
not  be  omitted— 

"  One  of  these  vile  transactions  which 
disgusted  him(Ormond)and  inspired  him 
with  a  degree  of  hatred  to  many  of  the 
professors  of  our  religion,  was,  that  the 
nuncio  offered  him  a  bribe  if  he  would 
become  a  Catholic — ^he  offered  him  the 
Crown  of  Ireland,  and  the  assistance  of 
all.the  Catholic  powers  of  £urope."t 

Beside  the  revelations  made  by  the 
nuncio  in  his  own  person,  the  "  Nun* 
ziatura'*  contains,  in  an  appendix, 
some  remarkable  communications  from 
Rome.  We  shall  cite  a  few  passages 
from  them.  In  one  of  the  papers  ad» 
dressed  to  the  nuncio,  in  which  the 
thought  of  an  alliance  with  the  Scot- 


^*  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  I.,  p.  559^ 

^  t  Noniiatura,  p.  106. 
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tish  army  in  Ireland  is  presented  to 
biro,  there  is  reasoning  on  the  propo- 
sition.    It  is  to  the  following  effect— 

"Your  highness  will  see  that  the 
French  treaties  all  tend  to  strengthen 
the  Scottish  party,  with  a  view  to  the 
keeping  up  a  continued  war  in  England ; 
and  although  in  one  respect  it  would 
Qeem  that  tliis  may  be  of  much  service 
to  the  movements  in  Ireland,  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  to  unite  the  arms  of  the 
Catholics  with  those  of  the  Scotch  who 
are  in  the  island,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
probable  hope  of  beinc  able  to  chase 
them  out  of  the  phices  thev  now  occupy, 
and  of  liberating  the  whole  kingdom 
from  heretics. "b 

What  an  illustration  of  the-  well- 
known  note  in  the  Rheimish  Testa- 
ment on  the  text  of  rooting  up  the 
tares  1  And  what  an  unsuspicious 
testimony  to  the  policy  said  to  have 
been  pursued  in  the  French  Cabinet^ 
by  the  two  Cardinal  ministers  in  suc- 
cession,  by  Richelieu,  who  stirred  up 
Scotland  to  war,  and  encouraged 
O'Neil  to  rise  in  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
and  by  Mazarin,  who  appears  to  fol- 
low out  the  plans  of  his  predecessor, 
in  strengthening  the  arms  of  Scotland, 
if  he  did  not  also,  through  the  Pope 
and  Rinuecini,  tamper  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with 
one  extract  more  from  these  papal 
documents.      It   is    one  which    mav 
serve  to  show  the  jealousy  with  which 
Rome  guards  its  rights.     In  one  of 
the  declarations  made  by  the  eccle- 
siastics in  Ireland,  it  was  that  in  which 
the  authors  and  favourers  of  the  peace 
of  1646  were  pronounced  perjurers, 
the  words  "pro  rege  et  pro  patria" 
were  detected.     Although  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  the  success 
attendant  on  the  nuncio's  exertions, 
had  given  much  satisfaction  to  the 
Pope,  and  induced  him  to  gprant  a 
supply  of  money,  yet  the  indiscretion 
of  acknowledging  that  exertions  were 
made  "for  king  and  country"  was 
not  to  be  overlooked.     Accordingly, 
the  document  in  which  the  unhappy 
expression  was    found  was   brought 
before  a  council,  held  in  the  presence 
of  his  holiness,  and  the  nuncio  was 
thus  mildly  reprimanded — 
"This  paper  is  subscribed  by  your 


eminence,  and  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  ecclesiastics  of  the  island,  and  it 
has  appeared  to  his  holiness,  &c.,  that 
you  have  thus  departed  from  your  in- 
structions, because  that,  although  there 
was  here  no  intention  to  maintain  Irish 
rebels  against  the  king,  but  simply  to 
assist  in  securinff  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  whilst 
it  seems  also  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  royal  power  can  be  of  profit  to  the 
Catholic  religion  ;  yet  following  up  the 
uniform  and  uninterrupted  stile  of  the 
apostolic  see,  it  has  not  seemed  well 
that  nuncios  or  other  ministers  aposto- 
lic should  make  or  consent  to  public 
declarations  from  which  it  should  or 
might  appear  that  the   aoostolic    see 
lauds    or    assents    to    declarations   of 
Catholic  subjects    respecting   the  de- 
fence or  conservation  of  the  state,  or 
the  person,  of  a  heretic  king.      Your 
eminence,    therefore,     has     to    guard 
against  similar  writings,  declarations, 
and  acts,  to  the  end  that  the  enemies 
of  the  apostolic  see,  or  those  who  have 
little  love  for  it,  do  not  take  occanon  to 
calumniate  it,  and  to  pronounce  it  es- 
tranged  from  the  maxims  it  has  ever 
invariably  followed.'* 

A  calumny  to  say  that  Rome  would 
not  disapprove  of  Catholics  expressing 
their  resolution  to  make  war  or  peace 
for  the  intarests  of  tho  Catholic  faith  and 
«« for  king  and  country  1 1"  The  reader 
may  remember  a  case  of  recent  occur- 
rence,   which  proves  very  decidedly 
that  Rome  has  not  altered  her  tone 
since  the  days  of  Rinuncini.     We  al- 
lude to  the  affair  of  the  Bishop  of 
Malta,  and  his  negociations  with  the 
papal  see  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  qualification  oath.     The  re- 
sult was,  that,  acting  by  advices  from 
Rome,  the  bishop  declined  taking  the 
oath,  and  thus  forfeited  his  place  in 
the  privy  council. 

We  must  return  to  Rinuoeini.  His 
sanguine  expectations  at  first  setting 
out  on  bis  mission  seem  heightened  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  arrival  on 
our  coast,  but  appear  to  have  lost 
something  of  their  florid  character 
after  he  had  his  introductory  interview 
with  the  confederates  at  Kilkenny. 

He  does  not  appear  well  pleased 
with  his  reception,  while  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  difficulty  of  his  positioa 
inspires  him  with  the  prudence*  if  he 
did  experience  a  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, to  conceal  it.     He  soon  turned 
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bis  atteatio])  from  the  demands  of  his 
oim  pergonal  dignity,  to  observe  the 
prooeediogs  of  the  'council,  and  fonnd 
them  uDst^j and  discouraging.  Much 
diTcratj  of  opinion  every  day  showed 
itstlfl 

''Weariness,   interest,  the  difficulty 

of  procnriog  funds,  and  respect  for  the 

kio)^,  inctioed  many  to  the  peace  pro- 

fo&id  bj  Glamorgan,  of  which  Scarampi 

bad  already  written  to  him,  while  the 

HerjT,  for  the  greater  part,  placing 

little  rehaoce  on  ue  king,  and  believing 

tiiat  if  the  dissensions  of  their  captains 

were  remedied,  they  could  soon  chase 

the  enemy  out  of  the  kingdom,  gave 

their  roioes  for  war." — ^p.  74. 

lo  aid  of  this  latter  party,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  former,  the  nuncio  ap- 
pears to  have  eicerted  himself  strongly. 
He  gives  a  sketch  of  the  arguments  he 
emplojed  to  dissuade  the  confederates 
At>iii  consenting  to  a  peace,  and  speaks 
itroDgly  of  his  assiduity  in  disseminat- 
iog  his  opiaions. 

"I  do  not  cease,**  he  says,  "  to  make 
St)  possible  exertion  with  all  men,  and 
litre  already  won  over  to  my  party  nine 
btsiiops,  whom  I  find  here  in  Kilkenny, 
vho,  convoked  in  my  presence,  have 
^'gTMd  a  protest  to  be  made  in  the  coun- 
''  i,  when  things  reach  near  their  termi- 
Datioii."— p.  78, 

His  hopes,  however,  were  not  very 
strong  that  he  should  be  able  to  pre- 
vail agunst  the  general  wish  for  peace, 
ao  uncomfortable  state  of  mind  for 
ooe,  who,  in  little  more  than  three 
months  after  his  first  reception  at  the 
cosncilf  expressed  the  persuasion,  al- 
ready dted,  that  the  cause  he  had  at 
li^art,  that  of  the  church,  would  de- 
rive benefit  from  the  king's  ruin. 
This,  it  may  be  said,  he  succeeded  in 
eSectiog,  but  he  pulled  down  his  own 
cause  with  it. 

The  nnneio's  report  prepared  to  be 
ssbiBitted  to  the  pope,  after  his  return 
^rom  Ireland,  explains,  in  its  opening 
pangrai^  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  keep- 
ii>g  tlie  eoiifederates  steady  to  rebel- 
lion.   We  shall  cite  them  :— 

"Anum^  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
from  time  immemorial,  there  have  been 
two  adverse  factions.  The  one,  that  of 
the  old  Irish,  who  although  dispersed 
throogh  all  the  four  provinces  of  the  kmg- 
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dom,  are  yet  most  nnmerous  in  Ulster, 
where,in  a  manner, they  seem  to  have  their 
head  quarters,  since  there  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
carried  on  a  long  war  for  them  with  the 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  other  may  bo 
called  that  of  the  old  English  (a  race 
introduced  into  Ireland  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  the  fifth  king  after  William 
of  Normandy,  who  conquered  Ireland,) 
and  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  new 
English,  who  since  came  in  with  the 
heresy ;  and  as  they  have  mixed  their 
blood  with  the  Irish  in  the  above  men* 
tioned  colonies,  scattered  more  particu- 
larly in  Munster  and  Leinster,  they 
are  also  caHed  the  new  Irish,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  old.  They  main- 
tain a  continual  intercourse  with  the 
English,  by  matrimonial  and  other  con- 
nexions. These  two  factions  are  op* 
posed  to  each  other  principally  from  the 
following  causes :  The  old  Irish,  greatly 
averse  to  heresy,  are  so  also  to  the  rule 
of  England,  and  for  the  most  part  have 
refused  to  accept  the  investiture  of  ec- 
clesiastical property  offered  to  them 
since  the  kings  apostatized  from  the 
church ;  the  others,  enriched  with  the 
possessions  of  the  monasteries,  and  thus 
attached,  no  less  by  obligation  than  by 
interest,  to  the  king,  wish  for  and  desire 
nothing  except  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  throne,  respect  no  laws  save  those 
of  the  kingdom,  are  altogether  English 
in  feeling,  and,  from  their  constant  in- 
tercourse with  heretics,  less  jealous  of 
religious  diiferences.  It  appears  that 
nature  in  them  adds  to  the  diversity  of 
customs ;  the  new,  being  for  the  most 
part,  short  in  stature,  quick-tempered, 
and  of  very  subtle  wit ;  but  the  old  of 
great  size,  simple-minded,  unpolished  in 
their  mode  of  life,  and,  fi;enerally  speak- 
ing, of  slow  understandings,  and  of  less 
dexterity  in  affairs  of  business.  Both 
regard  the  other  with  rancorous  eyes, 
and  are  in  constant  fear  of  each  other^s 
increase.  During  my  time  the  greater 
part  of  the  Catholic  army  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  generals,  Owen  O'Neil 
and  Thomas  Preston,  the  latter  of  the 
new,  the  former  of  the  old  party,  rivals 
not  only  by  nature,  and  from  the  heat 
of  parties,  but  exasperated  in  their  ri- 
valry from  having  served  together  in  the 
wars  in  Flanders,  and  having  always 
shown  a  mutual  aversion." — ^p.  392. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  devote 
some  portion  of  this  article  to  a  reviev 
of  the  nuncio's  papers,  considered  un* 
der  a  political  aspect,  and  as  they  may 
suggest  counsel  or  warning  for  ouf 
guidance  in  the  *'  evil  days'  on  which 
we  have  fallen.  We  feel  that  we  dare 
not  now  engage  in  it.    The  limits  of 
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our  space  forbid  %  and  the  conviction 
that«  if  we  entered  upon  such  a  review^ 
we  ought  not  to  leave  it  incomplete. 
We  are  disposed^  alsOy  to  believe  that 
the  reader  will  gladly  accept^  in  pre- 
ference to  our  lucubrations,  some  se- 
lections from  the  nuncio*B  correspon- 
dence. 

The  first  gpreat  success  which  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  his  views  was  the 
victory  won  by  the  generals  O'Neil 
at  Benburb,  over  the  Scottish  forces. 
He  communicates  this  great  event  with 
natural  exultation  in  his  letter  of  June 
14,  to  Cardinal  Pamfili,  and  takes 
good  care  not  to  omit  a  due  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  pope's  part  in  the  suc- 
eess.  Even  his  own  share  is  mode- 
rately remembered— 

*'  Ever  be  glory  to  God,  and  to  the 
most  holy  thoughts  of  our  Lord.  It 
has  pleased  Providence  to  accept  my 
diligent  efforts  to  reconcile  the  generals 
0*Neil  in  Ulster,  and  my  constant  reso- 
lution that  that  province  should  be  first 
assisted  from  the  funds  granted  by  the 
pope." — ^p.  135. 

To  the  pope  he  writes— 

"  At  a  time  when  the  dangers  of  this 
poor  kingdom  were  most  formidable, 
the  arms  and  the  aids  of  your  holiness 
have  effected  in  Ulster  the  slaughter  of 
almost  the  whole  Puritan  army.  I  can 
scarcely  restram  myself  in  exulting  over 
such  a  triumph— from  appearing  pros- 
trate at  your  feet,  and  laying  down  be- 
fore vour  throne  forty  ensigns  and  the 
Stanoard*  general  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ.  Deign  to  permit  that,  on 
bended  knees,  I  may  glory  in  having 
been  an  instrument  to  make  the  name  of 
your  holiness  resound  with  so  much 
applause  on  this  extreme  confine  of 
Christendom,  and  that  I  proclaim  my 
ardent  desire  that  the  trophies  of  vour 
pontificate  may  be  more  glorious  still  at 
the  other  extreme  of  the  earth,  against 
the  Ottoman  foroes."— p.  236. 

This  victory  of  June  5^  1646,  which 
the.  nuncio  regarded  as  miraculous* 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  all  the 
effect  he  anticipated  from  it.  The 
peace,  which  he  so  strenuously  op- 
posedy  was  concluded ;  and  the  nun- 
cio thus  announces  to  the  pope  the 
determination  to  which  he  and  the  ec- 
clesiastics of  his  party  had  come  in 
consequence-— 

**  Hotwithstandmg  the  happy  course 


of  victories  obtained  by  the  arms  and 
protection  of  your  holiness,  the  supreme 
council  has  decided  on  publishing,  under 
pretence  of  the  failure  of  aids,  the 
peace,  for  some  time  treated  of  and 
settled.  The  clergy,  not  seeing  in  it 
any  security  for  the  Catholic  religion, 
send  to  the  feet  of  your  holiness  tho 
Dean  of  Fermo,  my  auditor,  to  notify 
the  resolution  they  have  adopted  of  not 
adhering  to  the  peace,  and  implore  that 
more  than  ever  vou  will  continue  to 
them  the  powcrnil  patronage  of  tho 
holy  see.  As  regards  my  office  here,  I 
most  humbly  supplicate  your  holiness 
not  to  'consider  so  much  the  injuries 
which  the  few  may  occasion  in  the 
island,  as  the  constant  will  of  the 
greater  part  to  sustain  with  their  lives 
and  blood  the  free  and  secure  exercbe 
of  religion.'— p.  157. 

This  communication  was  made  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1646  ;  on  the  12th 
of  the  September  following  the  nuncio 
announced  to  the  Cardinal  Pamfili 
some  movements  of  the  Ormond  party 
among  the  Roman  Catholics^  to  main- 
tain the  royal  cause  in  the  new  emer- 
gency. Their  professed  purpose  was, 
he  says,  *'  to  defend  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  serve  the  king  and  country 
by  a  secure  peace."  This  profssaion 
does  not  satbfy  Rinuccini  and  he  ob- 
serves— 

"  If  the  clergy  have  the  supplies,  (de- 
nari),  your  eminence  may  rest  assured 
that  a  moment  will  come  for  extingmsh- 
ing  this  faction,  and  purging  the  whole 
kingdom  of  heresy.*' — ^p.  158. 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  nuncio 
appears  to  have  discovered  that  pecu- 
niary assistance  might  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  country.  The  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  latent  wealth 
of  the  people  is  worth  being  transcribed. 
In  a  letter  written  in  cypher  to  Cardi- 
nal  Panzirola,  bearing  oate  December 
28,  1647,  he  writes — 

"  They  say  that  the  country  is  reduced 
to  poverty,  and  that  every  body  finds 
himself  again  a  beegar;  and  yet  ixi 
this  autumn,  when  we  Baron  of  Inchi- 
quin  made  perquisitions  in  two  counties 
of  Munster,  he  found  contributions  of 
more  than  100,000  crowns ;  whence  it  is 
clear  that  the  bad  government  of  the 
Catholics  is  the  reason  why  money  is  not 
found,  &c."—  p.282. 

This  year  of  1647  bad  been  one  of 
success  to  the  nuncio.    His  party  bad 
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greatly  increased— the  Ormond  party 
had  been  shaken  and  dimtnished. 
Cbareh  censures  had  bad  not  less  than 
their  doe  effect  on  some^  and  national 
pjodiees,  and  pride,  and  hatred,  had 
i:^^  iofluned  and  encouraged.  Yet 
t^  taoeesses  appear  to  have  been 
d<»irlj  parchased.  They  were  successes 
nsder  which  the  victorious  party  was 
\A  wasting  away.  In  his  view  of  the 
^'ite  of  the  kingdom  for  the  year  1647. 
ti  onncio  says — 

"  I  find  that  in  four  things  there  is  a 
H'ifable  change.  1,  the  greater  scarcity 
of  mooey ;  2,  the  great  increase  of  dis- 
>•  unions;  3,  the  loss  of  some  places  in 
M.jjuter ;  4,  the  poverty  of  places  iU- 
tr'  atul  in  the  incursions  of  enemies,  or 
b  the  marches  and  halts  of  our  own 
[^y.'-p.  287. 

It  WIS  about  this  time  he  declared 
tie  opinion  which  he  had  long  enter- 
uioed,  in  favour  of  a  union  with  the 
Stiftish  forces.  The  letter  express- 
in?  this  persuasion  bears  date  January 
3,1548— 

"  Since  the  time  when  the  dissensions 

•  'these kingdoms  were  found  to  increase, 
t :  *  srtneral  of  the  Scotch  in  Ubter  has 
'  iriifested,  by  divers  signs,  a  disposition 
t  anite  with  the  Catholics  agamst  the 
/  >.Hi>h.  The  Lords  0*Neil  incline  to 
'  ir  him  favourably,  and  1  feel  they 
^  i  iaflaence  the  supreme  council  to 
i^  int.  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion 
t'  it  this  would  be  the  better  fortune  for 
'■T  party,  because  that,  besides  being 

•  'Jul  for  the  dissensions  between  the 
'  entries,  it  will  follow  that  these 
'  ^ter  men,  bo  hated  in  other  provinces, 
'11  return  into  their  country  with  ho- 
''  Jr  and  profit ;  and  thereafter  there 
*'''  he  a  hope  of  passing  into  Scotland, 
'•'m  with  such  an  opportunity,  carrying 
'•  'Ur  the  Catholic  religion.     It  would 

ta  that  Ireland  never  can  have  peace 
"^  M^sshe  carry  the  war  into  the  abodes 
' '  another ;  and,  should  this  affair  suc- 
'^^l  shall  take  care  that  the  league 
njade  with  the  best  advanta<;e  to  re- 
■  ^A  of  which  circumstances  will  ad- 
^«  "-p.  286. 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
t^ardinal  Panzirola.  The  fortunes 
n'  the  nuncio  and  his  party,  it  is 
r.vedless  to  say,  soon  began  to  alter. 
He  was  capable  of  doing  vast  mis- 
cUef  to  those  whom  he  opposed  ;  but 
t«  rendered  no  permanent  service  to 
the  party  which  gave  itself  up  to  his 


guidance.  His  power  declined  with 
his  successes ;  and  his  spiritual  cen- 
sures lost  much  of  their  authority 
and  effect,  when  the  arm  of  flesh 
failed  to  sustain  his  cause  in  the  field • 
Men*s  hearts  became  excommunica- 
tion-proof when  papal  thunders  fell 
innocuously  on  their  temporal  inte- 
rests ;  and  the  nuncio,  who  saw  armies 
broken  up,  and  general  officers  de- 
serted, when  he  fulminated  his  ex- 
communications against  the  approvers 
of  the  first  peace,  was  forced  to  be- 
take himself  to  flight  before  the  storm 
he  raised  in  thundering  rashly  against 
the  second.  We  shall  attend  him  to 
the  coast  in  his  rapid  retreat,  nnd 
would  part  from  the  dignified  fugitive 
in  peace  and  good  will,  if  he  had  the 
merit  of  leaving,  or  wishing  to  leave 
peace  and  good  will  behind  nim  ;  but, 
true  to  his  ijntractable  disposition,  he* 
left  his  excommunications  heavy  on 
the  consciences  of  those  whose  scruples 
taught  them  to  lament  them,  and  thus 
covered  the  last  hours  of  some  of  the 
most  pious  members  of  his  church 
with  darkness  and  dismay.  The 
nuncio  appears  to  have  cared  little 
for  all  these  things.  He  appears  to 
have  had  a  sublime  insensibility  to  the 
evils  he  brought  upon  an  unhappy 
kingdom  and  party.  The  sense  of 
responsibility  lay  light  on  him  ;  and 
the  disengagement  of  mind  in  which 
he  amuses  himself  with  natural  phe- 
nomena, when  leaving  a  country  on 
which  he  had  inflicted  almost  irrepa- 
rable injuries  and  wrongs,  is  not  less 
characteristic  than  the  confidence  with 
which  he  enumerates  the  supernatural 
intimations  of  success  by  which  he 
thought  he  was  saluted  on  his  first 
coming  to  our  shores.  This  passage 
shall  be  our  last  selection.  It  is  found 
in  an  account  of  the  incidents  of  his 
flight  to  Galway : — 

"  My  first  care  was  to  place  all  my 
effects  in  security.  With  good  guides 
I  then  proeeeded  towards  the  confines 
of  Connaugfat,  to  the  house  of  Terence 
Cughlan.  The  prudence  of  this  man, 
and  his  voluntary  abstinence  from  pub- 
lic affairs,  endeared  him  to  all  parties, 
and  I  much  enjoyed  his  conversation, 
from  the  many  proofs  I  saw  of  his  sin- 
gular partiality  towards  the  Catholic 
religion.  He  heard  one  evening  that  on 
the  following  day  Preston  was  to  pass 
on  his  way  to  join  the  Viscount  Dillon's 
troops ;  he  at  once  came  to  tell   me  s 
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nor  was  I  quicker  in  deciding  to  go  than 
Coghlan  was  eager  to  urge  me  to  it.  I 
immediately  mounted  horse,  with  my 
party,  and  favoured  by  the  ni^ht,  which 
in  these  latitudes  is  very  brieht,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  a  stronfi'ly  fortified  house  on 
the  river.  The  flight  and  anxiety  was 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  some  among  us 
from  observing  the  brightness  of  the 
northern  nights,  and  never  having  seen 
the  twilight  darken  and  glide  along  the 
level  of  the  horizon,  they  enjoyed,  even 
while  on  their  flight,  the  study  and  the 
investigation  of  those  dogmas  which 
they  had,  in  early  days,  learnt  on  the 
celestial  globe."— p.  425. 

There  is  something  very  naive  in 
the  composure  which  could  dictate 
expressions  like  these  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Flying  from  the  ruin  his 
schemes  had  wrought^  leaving  the 
enemies  of  his  cause  in  power»  and 
its  faithful  and  pious  adherents  suf- 
fering under  afflictions  which  be 
had    wickedly    caused*   and    cruelly 


refused  to  mitigate,  he  can  expatiate 
at  his  ease  in  enjoyment  of  the  night 
heavens^  unreproached  by  remem- 
brances which  would  sadden  less  cul- 
tivated malefactors.  Some  men  are 
gifted  with  a  singular  firmness  and 
intrepidity  in  contemplating  the 
sufferings  of  others,  although  they 
themselves  may  have  caused  them. 
Rinuccini  seems  to  have  enjoyed  this 
unenviable  distinction.  As  was  said 
of  a  British  minister  hj  one  whose 
wit  was  often  only  the  instrument  of 
wisdom,  Rinuccini  **  was  ignorant  of 
all  moral  fear — there  is  nothing  he 
would  not  undertake — he  would  per- 
form the  operation  for  the  stone- 
build  St.  Peter's,  or  assume,  without 
ten  minutes'  notice,  the  command  of 
the  channel  fleet ;  and  no  one  would 
discover,  by  his  manner,  that  the 
patient  had  died — the  church  tumbled 
down — and  the  channel  fleet  been 
knocked  to  atoms." 
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"The  erent  described  in  this  poem  is  recorded  ia  the  church-book  of 
Drottiuog»  from  which  it  was  copied  and  first  communicated  to  the  German 
poblic  bj  Professor  Steffens." — M,  Klauer^Klatiowski,  Ballads  and  Romances, 
LoDiloD:  1837. 

My  life  wastes^  and  my  heart,  except  for  sighs. 

Hath  grown  as  toneless  as  a  broken  lute. 
The  pleading  Image  looks  into  mine  eyes. 

And  mutely  bids  me  rest  no  longer  mute. 
0  Heaven  1  O  Earth  I  ye  witnessed  that  dread  Night 

Which  left  my  prostrate  soul  so  destitute  I 
Ye  everburning  orbs  on  high,  whose  light 

Rays  through  the  living  universe,  ye  saw. 
And,  had  ye  voice,  would  have  divulged  the  sight  I 

Shall  /bide  silent  when  the  all-holy  law 
Of  God's  own  Truth  coerces  me  to  speak  ? 

Shall  a  compulsory  vow  thus  overawe 
My  spirit,  made  by  Terror  infant- weak  ? 

I  sinned — ^but  must  I  perish  in  my  sin  ? 
No! — there  is  mercy  even  for  me  to  seek 

Before  Heaven's  throne — to  seek,  perchance  to  win. 
To  these  pale  tablets  I  at  length  confide 

The  record  I  here  tremblingly  begin. 

Twas  on  a  Sabbath  eve,  at  Christmas-tide. 

I  watched  within  my  dwelling,  through  whose  drear 
Cold  rooms  the  melancholy  nightwind  sighed 

In  fitful  tones,  that  fell  upon  mine  ear 
Almost  like  wailings  of  a  soul  in  sorrow. 

God's  Holy  Book  lay  on  my  table,  near 
My  few  notes  of  a  homily  for  the  morrow. 

When  lo !  the  door  swan?  wide,  and  by  the  dim 
Lamp's  gleam  I  saw,  with  feelmgs  I  can  borrow 

No  speech  to  paint,  a  Man  of  giant  limb 
And  frame,  and  features  dark  as  middle  night. 

Approach  me !     Momently  there  followed  him 
A  second  form,  a  Woman,  tall  and  slight. 

In  black  habiliments,  and  closely  veiled. 
Where  stayed  ye  then,  ye  Messengers  of  Light, 

Ye  who  sustain  the  good  man  when,  assailed 
By  Satan's  hosts,  he  stands  bound  hands  and  feet  ? 

Alas  I  ye  lefl  me,  and  my  spirit  failed  ! 
No  corpse  lay  ever  in  its  winding-sheet 

More  powerless  than  in  that  dark  hour  was  I ! 
The  fate  that  yet  remained  for  me  to  meet 

I  felt  I  neither  could  forecast  nor  fly. 
Anon  the  Man  addressed  me  in  a  voice 

Of  thrilling  depth — *'  Priest  I  we  would  gladly  buy 
Thy  services  for  one  brief  hour :  the  choice 

To  bless  us  or  condemn  us  rests  with  thee ! 
Come  with  us !     Wo  will  make  thy  heart  rejoice 

At  the  rich  wedding  banquet — and  thv  fee 
Shall  be  a  thousand  ancient  crowns  in  gold !" 
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A  league  from  hence,  beside  the  weltering  sea. 
Widowed  and  lone,  the  remnant  of  an  old 

Forsaken  and  forgotten  chapel  stands. 
A  desolate  pile  and  mournfal  to  oehold  1 

Half  buried  under  weeds  and  drifted  sands 
Its  ruinous  walls  extend  along  the  shore. 

A  fearful  storm  which  ravaged  many  lands 
O'erwhelmed  it,  as  traditions  tell,  of  yore. 

Upon  a  sacred  Sabbath-festival. 
To  this  drear  spot,  which  oftentimes  before 

I  had  been  wont  to  seek  at  evening-fiill 
To  pour  my  spirit  fireelier  forth  in  prayer. 

My  guides  proposed  to  lead  me.     Midnight*s  pall 
Wrapped  now  the  universal  earth  and  air. 

And  only  a  few  stars  shone  pale  in  heaven. 
My  heart  was  ftUed  with  ghastliest  despair  I 

What  could  I  do,  thus  nerveless  and  bereaven  ? 
My  spellbound  senses  seemed  no  more  mine  own. 

I  moved  as  in  a  dream  some  demon-driven 
Wretch  wanders  darklinglv  through  wastes  unknown ! 

Ere  yet  I  had  guessed  it  we  were  on  our  march. 
Howbeit,  my  soul  at  length  resumed  its  tone 

Of  trust  in  God.     Meanwhile,  the  welkin's  arch 
Grew  brighter,  and  the  moon's  blue  beams  played  far 

Along  the  landscape's  groves  of  pine  and  larch. 
We  sped  as  in  some  wingM  viewless  car. 

So  ghostlike  was  our  marvellous  flight  along. 
And  rapid,  as  the  transit  of  a  star. 

The  Shapes  conversed,  but  in  a  mystic  tongne, 
I  knew  not  what  they  spake,  nor  sought  to  know. 

One  firm  resolve-^to  perpetrate  no  wrong — 
As  Consciousness  and  Will  returned  by  slow 

Degrees,  alone  possessed  my  harassed  soul. 
The  sullen  boomiog  of  the  sea-waves'  flow 

Now  rose  upon  the  many-pinioned  wind. 
The  wan  moon  shrank  again  oehind  a  cloud. 

And  left  in  gloom  the  giant  difis  that  linctl 
The  stormy  coast.     I  prayed,  though  not  aloud. 

To  God,  as  we  drew  nigh  the  temple-porch — 
When,  what  a  wonder  met  my  sight  1     A  crowd 

Of  human  figures,  each  with  lamp  or  torch. 
Who  flitted  out  and  in,  and  fro  and  to ! 

Was  this  indeed  the  old  deserted  church  ? 
But  leisure  had  I  little  to  pursue 

Inquiries,  for  my  guides  already  stood 
Before  the  ruined  altar  ;  and  I  knew 

That  I  was  called  to  wed  them.     Yet,  my  mood 
Was  rather  one  of  recklessness  than  dread ; 

And,  turning  to  the  Pair,  with  hardihood 
Beyond  my  natural  temperament,  I  said— 

*'  If  ye  be  denizens  of  a  holier  sphere. 
Whose  faith  in  Christ  has  raised  ve  from  the  dead. 

Why  come  ye  unto  me  ?     What  seek  ye  here 
Which  was  not  yours  amid  the  realms  of  bliss  ? 

But  if  ye  be — and  such  ye  are,  I  fear— 
UnblessM  spirits  wandering  from  the  Abyss, 

What  mean  your  acts,  and  who  or  what  hath  given 
Ye  power  to  desecrate  a  place  like  this  ?" 

Scarce  had  I  spoken  ere  my  brain  seemed  riven 
Asunder  as  by  lightning's  fiercest  arrow  I 

One  terrible  Word  from  him  with  whom  I  had  striveOj 
Breathed  in  mine  ear^  thrilled  through  my  bones  and  marrow ; 
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And,  by  such  light  as  moon  and  stars  yet  gave^ 
I  could  discern  anear  my  feet  a  narrow 

Trench  hollowed  in  the  sands— am  open  grave  I 
The  Bride  now  raised  her  veil  with  mournful  smile^ 
And  looked  at  me  as  one  with  power  to  save — 
Her  face  was  beautiful,  but  sad  t^e  while. 

Meantime,  again  the  same  unearthly  throng 
I  had  ahreadv  noted  filled  the  aisle. 

And  lights  of  numr  colours  flamed  along 
The  walls  and  roof.     Then  all  at  once  began 
That  multitude  a  solemn  choral  song— 
An  anthem  to  the  Lord  as  God  and  Man 

Wherewith  in  undulating  strains  was  blended 
Rich  music,  such  as  fabulous  Perist&i 

Might  fail  to  parallel.     As  thb  ascended 
Visions  of  rapturous  glory  seemed  to  beam 

On  my  tranced  soul ;  and  when  the  hymn  had  ended 
Methought  I  awoke  from  some  celestial  dream. 

And  Darkness  field  me  agun  in  tenfold  thrall  I 
The  phantom  choristers  appeared  to  stream 

Now  towards  the  chancel  rails :  tiieir  forms  were  tall. 
Their  features  firebriffht,  their  costumes  antiaue. 

I  must,  then,  yield,  whatever  might  befall  I 
Bewildered  more  than  human  tongue  may  speak, 

I  joined  the  cold  hands  of  the  Pair  m  one. 
And  then  went  through  the  oeremony«-in  Greeks 
For  so  the  Brid^oom  willed  it.     It  was  done. 
But  oh  I  what  anguish  felt  I,  what  remorse  1 

How  was  it  uiat  the  Evil  Powers  had  won 
This  victory  o'er  me  ?     Could  I  not  by  force 

Of  prayer  have  been  preserved  from  thus  pro&ning 
The  sanctuary  ?     Now  was  I  as  a  corse. 

With  nothing  of  the  spirit's  life  remaining — 
No  soul,  no  vital  energy !     But  vain 

Were  henceforth  all  repentance  and  complaining. 
As  yet  I  guessed  not  what  retributive  pain 

Still  waited  on  my  fault — the  worst  was  now 
To  come :  a  heavier  yoke,  a  darker  chain, 

Was  now  permitted  by  the  Lord  to  bow 
Me  earthwardsl-yea,  and  gravewards  I     At  the  gate 

That  Dark  Unknown  miposed  on  me  a  vow, 
Too  horrible  to  rec^itulate. 

Of  lifelong  secresy  on  what  I  had  seen. 
Perhaps  to-night  I  am  doubly  reprobate 

In  violating  this.     But  no  1<— between 
Two  evils  lies  my  election — and  I  chuse. 

Enouffh  I     The  stars  yet  glinmiered,  and  the  keen 
Winds,  laden  with  unhealthfui  damps  and  dews. 

Blew  chillily  athwart  the  wintry  wild. 
And  ever  moaned  among  the  pines  and  yews 

That  grew  amid  the  gaunt  rocks  darkly  piled 
Along  the  seacoast     One  thought  only  lent 

Me  consolation — I  had  not  defiled 
My  hands  with  lucre,  though  the  feeling  rent 

And  rankled  as  a  javeun  at  my  heart. 
That  I  had  been  the  unwitting  instrument 

Of — could  or  can  I  doubt  it  ? — Satan's  art  1 
The  nigbt  wore  darker,  but  my  road  was  one 

whereon  I  scarcely  needed  lamp  or  chart. 
I  walked  with  rapid  steps,  and  might  have  gone 

Some  furlongs,  when  a  deep  reverberant  sound. 
Most  like  a  cannon's  peal|  but  in  its  tone 
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Far  hollower,  startled  me.     I  turned  around^ 
And  gazed  and  listened  towards  the  spot  I  had  left. 

The  echoes  hereabouts  are  known  to  abound. 
But  all  was  gloom  and  stillness.     Half  bereft 

Of  sense  I  reached  my  home  and  couch.     The  bright 
And  dusky  threads  inwoven  through  the  weft 

Of  my  mysterious  destiny  that  night 
Were  mingled  in  the  texture  of  my  dreams ; 

And  ere  the  morning's  first  faint  blush  of  light 
I  arose.     The  ruddy  northern  meteor  gleams 

Were  shooting  down  the  sky  o*er  field  and  fell ; 
And,  moved — as  then  it  seemed  to  me,  and  seems 

Even  yet — by  impulse  irresistible, 
I  trod  anew  the  pathway  to  the  shore. 

With  what  emotions  did  my  bosom  swell 
As  I  again  drew  near  the  chapel-door  1 

The  golden  dawn  shone  far  along  the  strand. 
I  seemed,  by  miracle,  to  breathe  once  |pore 

The  air  of  happiness  I     Was  it  but  the  bland 
Excitement  springing  from  the  hour  and  spot 

That  sacred  mom  ?     I  could  not  understand- 
But  all  my  last  night's  agonies  were  forgot. 

Or  but  remembered  as  a  dream  I     I  slowly 
Moved  up  the  aisle.  •  •  •  0  Heaven  1  that  I  could  blot 

That  moment  from  my  existence !     Oh,  ye  Holy 
And  Everliving  Powers  I  the  sudden  sight 

That  there  transfixed  my  gaze,  and  gave  me  wholly 
To  wretchedness  afresh !     The  morning-light 

Fel]  full  upon — the  grave — and  in  taai  grave 
Lay  her  cold  corpse  whom  on  the  previous  night 

I  had  wedded  to — Perdition ! 

Do  I  rave  ? 
Is  this  illusion  ?— -madness  ?    Would  it  were  I 

Even  madness  were  a  blessing  could  it  save 
Me  from  self-torments  conscience,  and  despair  I 

Oh  I  blest  are  they  who  firom  their  youth  have  known 
But  summer  years  I-— or  those,  aasuled  by  oare. 

Who  cast  their  burden  upon  God  alone. 
And  make  their  sufferings  glorify  His  Name  I 

Yet  will  I  hope,  albeit  my  peace  be  flown. 
For  Heaven  and  Grace  are  evermore  the  same 

Howe'er  ffi^n  change.     And  now,  before  I  die, 
I  leave  this  chronicle  of  my  sin  and  shame 

Behind  me.     If  it  ever  meet  the  eye 
Of  others,  let  them  breathe  a  prayer  for  me  I 

My  sands  are  nearly  spent— mine  hour  is  nigh. 
Lord  1  give  my  weary  sjnrit  rest  in  Thee  I 


Cbt  <ronq[iteror  anir  tbt  tf  optflir. 

A  HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE. 
GOVKT     T.     PLATBN-HAI.LBBXU1ID. 

Trampled  into  thousand  fragments  lay  the  Sassaneedian  throne. 
Moslem  hands  made  booty  of  the  jewelled  shrines  of  Ctesiphon. 
Omar's  hosts  had  crossed  the  Oxus  after  many  a  bloody  day. 
While  the  Persian  Djezdegerd  a  corpse  on  piles  of  corpses  lay. 
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As  the  Khalif  stood  and  viewed  the  golden  spoil  that  strewed  the  plain 
Led  ho  guards  before  him  bound  the  Ghebir  Prince  El-Harmozain, 
Last  of  all  his  houses  and  captiye — ^yet  his  darkened  fortunes  now 
Hid  not  quenched  his  eagle  eye,  or  discomposed  his  noble  brow. 

Frownioglj  the  Khalif  eyed  him,  then  addressed  him,  stem  of  ton&— 
"Sent  thou  now  how  powerless  be  thine  idolgods  of  brass  and  stone  ? 
Ansver,  slave !"     But  Harmozain  replied  witn  calmness— <<  Wreak  thy  will  I 
Witoeo  ressons  with  his  conqueror,  right  or  wrong,  must  reason  ill. 

"Yet,  fargive  me !     Days  have  passed  since  water  cooled  these  lips  of  mine— 

Ere  my  head  shall  roll  in  dust  I  crave  a  bowl  of  Sheeraz  wine  I" 

At  the  Khalifs  nod  a  wine-cup  glittered'on  a  salver  nigh. 

Yet  the  Ghebir  touched  it  not,  but  glanced  around  with  anxious  eye. 

"  Fool  1  what  fearest  thou  ?*'  cried  Omar.    <<  Drink  with  all  thy  wonted  zest ! 

Till  thoK  drink  thy  Ufe  is  safe — a  Moslem  ne'er  betrays  his  guest  1** 

**  Ssyest  thou  so  ?"  the  Prince  exclaimed.    <<  'Tis  well,  O  King !  "—and,  turning 

romid 
Ashe  spake^  he  raised  the  bowl,  and  poured  the  rich  draught  on  the  ground. 

Svift  as  liffht  a  hundred  blades  were  drawn  to  strike  the  daring  slave, 
T'dl  the  Oallf  smiled  and  said — '*  I  find  thou  art  as  shrewd  as  brave  I 
Go,  and  worship  how  thou  wilt  I     I  g^ve  thee  back  thy  steed  and  sword- 
Sacred  as  an  oath  to  Allah  stands  a  monarch's  plighted  word  I" 


nOXBBB. 

In  the  tannen-forest  at  Seelhof-heil 
Rose  once  a  cloister,  a  grey  old  pile. 

But  the  owls  hoot  now  amiddle  its  ivy. 
Now,  and  a  long  long  while. 

Anigh  its  walls,  on  a  hillock's  height. 
An  old  man  stood  in  a  harvest-night, 

A-delving  for  gold,  but  only  did  greet  him 
The  gold  of  the  yefiow  moon's  light. 

And  as  he  wrought  with  wavering  hope, 
A  door  in  the  graveyard-wall  did  ope, 

And  a  lady  attired  in  pearl-pale  raiment 
Stepped  up  the  bosky  slope. 

She  reached  him  a  Flower  so  brilliant  and  small, 
<«  And  where,"  she  said,  "  this  Flower  shall  fall. 

There,  toilful  soul,  shalt  thou  discover 
The  richest  Treasure  of  all  1" 

From  her  cold  white  hand  the  Flower  he  took. 
And  his  eyes  grew  dark,  and  he  shook  and  shook. 

And  as  he  tottered  among  the  gravestones 
It  fell  in  a  grassy  nook. 

He  reached  his  home  by  the  dawning  red. 
And  stretched  him  on  his  lowly  bed, 

And  heavier  and  heavier  grew  his  slumbers. 
Till  noontide  saw  him  dead. 
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In  that  grassy  nook  of  the  burialground 
His  corpse  was  laid ;  and  above  the  moand 

Sprang  up  a  Flower  whose  delicious  odour 
Made  sweet  the  air  around  I 

O  Death !  a  welcome  friend  thou  art 
.    When  Youthy  and  Health,  and  Hope  depart  I 

And  a  wondrous  power  in  thine  icy  touch  lies. 
To  heal  the  brokenest  heart! 


(1813.) 

A  warrior,  a  Brandenburgher,  burst  from  Berlin, 

With  lightning  in  his  heart,  and  his  lance  in  his  hand. 

He  had  sworn  at  the  Altar  of  Liberty  to  win. 

If  his  lifeblood  could  buy  it,  independence  for  his  land  I 
Hurrah  for  Uie  noble-sonled  Schill  I 

Five  hundred  serried  cavalry  sustained  him  on  his  way. 

Full  of  hopes  all  as  bright  as  their  broadswords  and  spears. 

And  twice  five  hundred  soldiery — a  stalwart  array 
Of  green-vested  riflemen  and  blue  musqueteers. 
Hurrah  for  the  noble-souled  Schill ! 

Nor  Kaiser  nor  Kin^  bade  him  champion  the  Oppressed — 
No  Kaiser  or  King  but  his-  Fatherland  had  Schill. 

In  the  warfare  he  waged  he  obeyed  the  mere  behest 
Of  his  own  boiling  valour,  and  indomitable  will. 
HnrraA  for  the  noble-souled  Schill ! 

In  a  fair  Summer-morning,  on  Dodendor&'s  lea. 

His  battalions  first  encountered  the  chivalry  of  France  ; 

And  the  blood  of  the  invaders  flowed  like  water  from  the  sea, 
As  thundered  the  riflebolt,  and  lightened  the  lance. 
Hurrah  for  the  noble-souled  Schill ! 

The  fortalice  of  Domitz,  the  rockbuilt  of  yore, 

Showered  fire  on  the  heads  of  its  assailants,  but  in  vain-^ 

Led  on  by  their  General,  they  triumphed  as  before. 
And  swept  like  a  tempest  over  castled  Pomerain. 
Hurrah  for  the  noble-souled  Schill  I 

Then  '*  Stralsund  \ — ^for  Stralsund,  hurrah  T*  grew  the  cry ; 

And  the  foe  heard  with  panic  who  the  Hero  was  that  came. 
They  were  few,  and  must  pensh  if  thev  chose  not  to  fly. 

For  Schill  already  conquered  by  the  terror  of  bis  name. 
Hurrah  for  the  noble-souled  Schill ! 

He  passed  aneath  its  ramparts*  now  level  with  the  soil. 

He  marched  below  its  walls*  which  the  battles  of  the  Swede,^ 

And  the  Friedlander's  f  prodigies  of  energy  and  toil. 

Had  haloed  with  the  memory  of  manv  a  dazzling  deed* 
Hurrah  for  the  noble-souled  Schill  1 


Charles  XU.  f  WaUenstein,  Duke  of  SViediand. 
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A  000  stronger  forces  poured  into  the  town. 

And  ghastly  were  the  glories  of  that  memorable  day^ 

k&  Death  mow^  on  either  side  his  hnmaa  harvest  down  ; 
Yet  Schill  held  his  ground  to  the  last,  though  at  hay. 
Hurridi  for  the  noble-soided  Schill ! 

fiat,  alas  for  thee^  Schill  I— thou^  thy  dauntlessness  may  cope 
With  the  weapans,  it  is  foiled  by  the  lottst,  of  thy  foei 

The  &lsey  false  Danes  disappoint  thy  glowing  hope— 

They  league  with  the  French  for  thine  utter  overthrow. 
Abs  for  thee^  noble-sonled  Schill  I 

0  Schill  1  gallant  Schill !— to  the  pliuns  1  to  the  fields  I 
Why  prison  thus  m  fortresses  thy  soldiery  and  horse  ? 

Lead  them  forth ! — in  themselves^  not  in  waUsy  be  their  shields  t 
Lead  them  forth,  or  the  city  will  but  sepulchre  thy  corse ! 
Alas  for  thee,  noble-souled  Schill  1 

And  alas  for  him  again  1 — ^for  his  funeral  knell 

Was  tolled  by  the  musketry  and  cannon  oversoon ! 
Transpierced  by  the  balls  of  tiie  foreigners  he  fell. 

In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  in  the  sweiterine  noon, 
Alas  for  the  noble-souled  Schill ! 

And  they  cried—''  Let  his  carcase  be  trodden  under  heel  I 

Let  his  bones  rot  for  ever  in  dishonourable  clay, 
Like  a  murderer^s,  whose  body,  after  torture  on  the  wheel. 

Men  fling  to  the  vulture  and  wolf  as  their  prey  1** 
Alas  for  the  noble-souled  Schill  1 

And  S0|  without  drum,  or  trumpet,  or  song. 

Or  martial  salute,  as  a  tribute  to  the  Brave, 
They  bore  the  remains  of  our  Loved  One  along 

To  his  crypt  in  the  wilderness,  his  monumentless  grave ! 
Alas  for  the  noble-souled  Schill ! 

His  head,  rich  in  locks,  they  cut  off  as  in  scorn. 

And  they  hid  the  mangled  trunk  like  a  felon*s  in  the  earth  ; 

And  there  must  it  rest  till  the  great  Accounting  Morn 

Shall  call  it  up  from  darkness  to  the  resurrection-birth. 
Alas  for  the  noble-souled  Schill  I 

He  sleeps ! — ^he  who  perished  for  his  country's  holy  sake. 

And  the  bloody  glaive  of  Tvranny  is  bared  through  the  land. 

While  they  whose  tears  bedew  his  grave  are  scarce  more  awake, 

And  the  friends  of  his  bosom  write  his  epitaph  in  sand  1 

Alas  for  the  noble-souled  Schill ! 

Bat  when  next  the  rallying  nations  shall  rise  in  their  might. 
And  the  young  blood  of  Germaay  renew  Freedom's  war. 

Then  i^ain  the  Prussian  sabre  shall  show  reddest  in  the  fight. 

And  '<  Schill !"  shall  be  the  watchword  of  the  Brandenburgh  hussar. 
**  Hurrah  for  the  noble-souled  Schill  I" 


8BLBBB. 

We 

Old  bachelor  bards,  having  none  to  mind  us. 
Are  seized  at  seasons  with  such  a  heart-aking 
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That,  leaving  home  and  itB  wants  behind  ns. 

We  hie  elsewhither,  the  spirit's  car  taking 
Us  east  and  west,  and  aloft  and  nether. 

And  thus  I,  also,  both  night  and  day  faring 
From  Hartz  to  Hellas,  pass  weeks  together 

(,In  vision)  under  mine  old  QNafi&irdljB: 

Cree, 

My  childhood's  dearly  beloved  Warfarins 

Free 
Of  pinion  then,  like  the  lonely  pewet, 

I  watch  through  Autumn  its  golden  leaves  dropping. 
And  list  the  sighs  of  the  winds  that  woo  it — 

A  somewhat  silly  but  sinless  eavesdropping ! — 
And  sadly  ponder  those  rosy  dream-hours 

When  Boyhood's  fancies  went  first  a-May-Furlng. 
Ah !  we  may  smile,  but  the  joys  that  seem  ours 

Soon  leave  us  mourners  beneath  our  VSasfaring 

Creel 

Insolvent  mourners  beneath  our  tREbsCsnilg 

Ctee! 

Me 
No  Muse  amuses  or  flatters  longer, 

No  couplet  cozens,  no  trashy  trope  bubbles. 
Yet,  though  my  judgment  grows  daily  stronger, 

I  love  this  blowmg  of  psychic  soap-bubbles. 
The  soul  tends  always  in  one  direction. 

Its  course  is  homeward ;  and,  like  a  fay  faring 
Through  airy  space,  even  each  deflection 

But  brings  it  nearer  its  destined  VRtLJj^Ving 

Cree. 

Its  way  is  short  to  its  final  VBfffS&crtojg; 

Cree. 

See, 
Oh,  see  to  your  ways  then,  my  mad  young  masters. 

Blind  pleasure-chasers  and  headstrong  highfliers. 
Nor  tempt  your  fate  for  those  dark  disasters 

Which  make,  alas  !  the  best  hopes  of  Life  liars. 
And  you,  ye  grubbers  of  dirt  and  dollars. 

Whose  dungeoned  hearts  fear  a  fresh  and  safe  airing. 
Think  how  Experience  plants  all  her  scholars 

Alone  at  last  under  Age's  HSasClcr ing 

Cree! 

Alone  at  Night  under  Ase's  WasCsrtnS 

Creel 

J.  C.  M. 
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o*goeman's  faactice  of  angling.* 


Readxe  !  we  assure  yon*  on  the  word 
of  an  aoglery  that  we  sat  down  to  the 
perasal  of  the  work  before  ns,  '<  The 
Practice  of  Angling,  by  0*Gorman," 
vith  expectations  very  high,  and  dis- 
positioos  the  most  benignant ;  but  what 
are  we  to  say  of  a  book  which  com- 
zDences  with  a  lie  and  a  libel !  Yes ! 
start  not.  A  lie*  monstrous  as  the 
fitber  that  begat  it ;  and  a  libel  so 
atrociousy  that  we  are  persuaded  almost 
aoj  dami^es  might  be  had  for  it  from 
any  jury  in  a  court  of  justice.  We 
aliude  to  the  frontispiece^  which  is  a 
most  horrible  caricature  of  the  worthy 
gentleman  whose  corporeal  likeness  it 
professes  to  delineate ;  and  when  we 
lesmed  that  the  painter  as  yet  lives-^ 
that  our  author  did  not  take  any  sum- 
mary vengeance  on  him,  but  daat  he 
still  surriTes  to  perpetrate  similar 
atrodtiea  upon  the  amiable  and  the 
gifted-^we  set  it  down  as  one  of  the 
most  signal  triumphs  of  the  gentle 
craft,  in  exalting  benevolence  and  dis- 
arming resentment,  which  ever  came 
under  our  observation  ;  and  felt  that 
for  any  blemishes  or  imperfections 
which  Us  work  may  contain  he  is  am- 
ply entitled  to  our  mdulgence. 

But  in  truth  there  is  but  little  which 
the  most  captious  critic  can  find  fault 
with.       O' Gorman   who  chooses  to 
sink  his  military  titles  (for  he  was  a 
gallant  soldier,)  in  the  Milesian  patro- 
njniic,  is  a  first-rate  practical  angler ; 
and  his  book,  as  far  as  it  goes,  will  well 
repay  the  study  of  all  who  are  desirous 
of  pnctisinff  his  favourite  craft  upon 
the  rivers  m  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland.     Of  our  northern  rivers  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  know- 
ledge ;  nor  yet  of  the  lake-fishing  in 
^'estmeath.     But  we  can  vouch  for 
the  perfect  correctness  of  the  **  com- 
nnmicated  "  information  which  heg^ves 
Teqwcting  the  Bann,  a  river  celebrated 
^  Spenser  for  the  quality  and  the  mul- 
tHode  of  its  trout,  and  upon  which  the 
ttgicr,who  ia  sldlfbl  and  can  <<bide 
Itts  time,"  may   have   inexhaustible 
annnement. 


Our  author's  first  essay  at  salmon- 
fishing  we  give  in  his  own  words.  It 
was  as  follows  :-* 

"  At  the  time  I  am  about  to  write  of, 
I  had  many  relatives  living  in  Limerick, 
with  one  of  whom  I  was  on  a  visit.  1 
was  a  good  trout-fisher — could  throw  a 
line  well  and  far — had  killed  a  trout  of 
six  pounds  weijg^ht,  and  had  even  fished 
a  day  creditabl^  on  the  lake  of  Inchiquin 
— ^knew  somethmg  of  cross-fishing ;  but 
as  to  mending  a  rod,  tyine  a  spuce,  or 
making  a  fly,  was  entirely  helpless,  and 
dependent  on  Comey,  our  fly-tier, 
already  mentioned.  It  was,  I  think,  on 
or  about  the  15th  of  February,  I  strolled 
up  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  had 
walked  about  two  miles  when  I  was 
stopped  by  a  very  large  drain,  at  the 
other  side  of  which  was  a  high  steep 
bank,  partially  planted  with  quicks. 
This  was  a  boundary  between  two  farms. 
You  will  soon  perceive  the  reason  of  my 
being  so  particular.  I  was  obliged  to 
walk  a  considerable  way  round,  before 
I  could  get  across,  after  which  I  conti- 
nued along  the  bank,  till  under  Castle 
Troy,  where  I  saw  two  men  fishing  in  a 
boa^  whom  I  hailed,  and  they  very  ci- 
villy came  to  shore.  They  were  mrag- 
F'ng  for  salmon — ^which  mode  of  angling 
must  again  explain. 

"  The  boat  or  cot  is  brought  to  the 
head  of  a  current,  and  the  lines  let  out 
with  files  or  baits  attached,  viz.  salmon 
fry,  gravelin,  or  loach,  conmionly  called 
culaghroo.  On  this  occasion,  there 
were  three  very  large  ugly  rods,  great 
iron  wheels,  and  very  strong  hempen 
lines,  large  flies  tied  on  six  or  seven 
twisted  gut.  After  the  lines  are  at  the 
designed  length,  the  boat  is  rowed  and 
paddled  across  the  river,  the  fly  or  bait 
always  dropping  before  the  boat,  the 
lines  about  tne  handles  of  the  wheels, 
and  every  turn  the  boat  drops  down  a 
little.  In  this  mode  of  fishing  you  never 
see  a  salmon  rise ;  it  is  always  a  pull, 
and  generally  a  very  hard  one.  I  asked 
to  be  taken  on  board. 

" '  Can  you  play  a  salmon,  or  have 
you  ever  killed  one  ?* 

'*  *  No ;  but  I  am  a  good  trout-fisher.' 

"  *  Well,  come  alonfi".  Will  you  pay 
your  footing  if  you  hook  a  fish  ?' 

•• « Certionly.' 
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"  *  Can  yon  row,  as  the  carrent  is 
strong?' 

*•  *  Riglit  well.* 

"  *  Will  you  take  a  fly  or  the  callagh  ?' 

"  *  The  half-black  and  orange  fly— I 
like  the  book/ 

"  *  Very  weU ;  take  tho  right-hand 
oar.' 

"  We  had  taken  seven  or  eight  cross- 
ings at  hard  work,  and  were  feeling 
gloomy,  when  my  rod  got  a  pull  that 
ma<1e  it  soueak,  and  the  little  pin  the 
rod  lay  agamst  was  snapped,  but  before  it 
was  taken  quite  straight,  I  had  it  in  hand. 

*<  *  Don't  take  the  Ime  off  the  handle 
till  the  rod  is  well  bent.* 

**  I  obeyed  orders. 

"  *  Now,  my  boy,  see  what  you  can  do. 
I  believe  you  nave  the  old  one  V 

"  We  made  towards  tho  shore — ^the 
flhh  showed,  and  appeared  large,  but 
very  distant. 

'*  *Givo  me  the  rod,  sir,'  said  Darby 
Shaughnessy,  brother  to  the  famous 
Daniel — '  the  fish  is  large,  and  you  may 
lose  him.* 

"  I  took  from  my  pocket  a  half  guinea, 
and  put  it  on  the  seat  of  the  boat,  say- 


<i 


nig— 


'* '  If  I  lose  him,  take  the  half  guinea.' 

•••Done.' 

"  I  stepped  ashore,  and  set  lugging  at 
a  famous  rate :  he  plouglied  across  the 
stream,  and  showed  himself  at  about 
seventy  yards  distance— put  his  broad- 
side to  the  current,  and  aown  he  went, 
followed  close,  and  well  hold.  I  tried 
every  way  of  turning  him,  to  no  pur- 
po.so.  when  —  appalling  sight! — ^the 
large  ditch  appeared  in  view.  I  called 
to  the  paddle«man — 

"  *  Run  for  your  life — get  round  the 
ditch — I  fear  I  can't  cross  it ;  and  if  ho 
continues,  all  will  go.* 

**  Nearer  and  nearer  still  1  I  was  at 
last  obliged  to  step  up  the  bank  of  the 
dituh^no  drain  at  my  side;  the  leap 
was  large,  and  no  run ;  I  got  my  feet 
together  among  the  quicks,  tried  again 
to  turn  him  ;  he  was  nearly  striking  tire 
out  of  the  wheel,  and  part  of  tho  axle 
b(>gan  to  appear.  I  made  a  desperate 
effort,  got  one  foot  on  the  bank,  the  other 
went  down — 1  was  pulled  on  my  face — 
not  two  yards  of  line  on  the  wheel ; 
when  the  paddle-man  came  just  in  time, 
took  me  up,  and  saved  all. 

"  I  had  now  tolerably  fair  play,  and 
killod  shortly  after.  Ho  was  a  most 
lovely  spring  fish. 

•'  Daubt — *  Sir,  you  behaved  well. 
We  would  never  have  crossed  that  ditch. 
The  fish  is  your*s,  though  he  were  worth 
ten  pounds.' 


•Very  well  —  shan't  we  go  out 
again?' 

"  We  fished  for  more  than  an  hour 
after,  but  only  met  a  poor  slat.  Wo 
then  returned  to  town,  went  into  a  shop, 
and  weighed  the  fish  I  killed.  It  weighed 
thirty ^nine  povndt ;  and  though  I  have 
killed  larger  fish,  I  never  saw  such  a 
beauty — ^it  was  very  little  more  than  a 
yard  in  length. 

"  *  Well,  Darby,  don't  you  thmk  him 
cheap  for  half-a-guinea  ?*  To  the  shop- 
man— '  What  is  salmon  a  pound?' 

"  *  Two  shillings.' 

"  •  No  matter,  sir,'  said  Darby,  *  you 
are  welcome  to  him.' 

"  *  No,  Darby,  I  won't  take  your  Kal- 
mon,  and  here  is  my  footing,**  giving 
him  five  shillings ;  *  but  I  most  get  the 
fly,'  which  I  took  with  much  pride, 

"  I  was  now  entered,  and  quite  proud 
of  the  skill  and  decision  I  evincea,  and 
next  day  set  about  my  future  appoint- 
ments." 

Of  rodsy  wheels,  and  lines,  our  au- 
thor treats  with  the  science  of  experi- 
ence. He  has  tested  every  rule  which  he 
lays  down,  and  been  led  to  the  adoption 
of  it  by  the  accidents  and  mischances 
of  which  every  angler  has  had  his  share, 
although  few  have  turned  them  to  such 
account  for  their  own  and  others*  in- 
struction. The  following  obserrations 
upon  the  size,  the  structure,  and  the 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  salmon  rod,  evince  great  practical 
judgment,  and  cannot  be  too  heedfully 
attended  to  by  tho  angler  who  may 
have  to  deal  with  heavy  fish. 

"  The  two-piece  rod  is  undoubtedly 
the  best ;  the  butt  of  it  should  be  in  one 
piece ;  the  top  should  be  composed  of 
two  pieces,  permanently  spliced  tocri- 
ther ;  the  first  piece  of  the  top  should  be 
good  West  India  hiccory ;  the  up{>er 
piece,  lancewood,  which  is  a  most  inva- 
luable timber  for  the  purpose,  being 
tough,  elastic,  and  retentive  of  its  form. 
Tho  butts  of  all  two-piece  rods  are 
formed  of  one  stick,  which  should  be  of 
well-seasoned  crag-ash,  without  splice — 
a  spliced  butt  always  fails.  Spear-wot>d 
is  also  often  used,  but  it  is  diflicult  to 
procure  a  piece  long  enough  for  a  ffood 
sized  rod,  and  it  is  heavy,  thou^  it 
keeps  its  form  well.    ..'..... 

*'  I  will  now  point  oat  the  di£Eerent 
lengths  I  approve  of  for  salmon,  pike, 
and  trout. 

'*  For  salmon,  a  great  deal  will  depend 


*  A  fine  imposed  when  you  kill  your  first  fish  on  aay  lakq  or  ri?er. 
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on  the  rirer  yon  fish,   but  in  general 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  will  be  suffi- 
cient.   In  the  Shannon,  for  spring  fish- 
in?,  the  rods  do  not  exceed  the  latter 
kiii^ ; — ten  and  a  half  feet  in  the  bntt, 
tod  nine  or  nine  and  a  half  in  the  top ; 
tlk'  Limerick  rods  are  often  made  on  a 
verj  mistaken    principle,    having   too 
fflBcb  spring  in  the  bntt,  which  endan« 
p-n  them,  particahirly  if  yon  throw  un- 
deriiaad,  (whi<^  method  I  will  hereafter 
eipIain,S  or  against  a  strong  wind;  and 
BO  rod  IS  worth  a  farthing  which  you 
cannot  use  so ;  nor  any  angler  good  for 
an?  thine^  who  cannot  get  his  fly  out, 
even  with  a  strong  breeze  in  his  teeth« 
In  fact,  every  rod  should  be  tolerably 
stro&g  for  eighteen  inches  above  the 
wheel,  whidi  should  be,  in  my  opinion, 
iavariably  placed  twelve  inches  from  the 
thick  eodof  the  butt ;  this  I  have  found 
the  best  distance  in  all  cases — one  hand 
can  be  placed  below  the  wheel,  the  other 
&K<3Te,  when  yon  are  fishing;   always 
holding  the  line  between  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb  of  the  upper  hand. 

'*  The  top  of  a  salmon-rod  should  be 
ppiportioned  to  the  kind  of  line  you  fish 
with;  if  the  line  be  very  strong,  the  top 
should  not  be  too  fine  to  the  whalebone. 
Indeed,  there  should  be  two  tops  to  all 
rods,  one  lighter  than  the  other;  as, 
when  the  season  advances,  you  generally 
adopt  finer  tackle  and  smaller  flies." 

Nor  is  he  less  happy  when  he  would 
teach  the  young  angler  how  the  rod  is 
to  be  used:— 

"  I  now  suppose  you  arrived  at  your 
fishiDg-ground,  and  commencing  at  the 
head  of  your  course  or  current ;  and  now 
— mmd  ycvnelf- 

"  Always  begin  with  a  short  line,  keep- 
13?  a  proper  distance  from  the  river ; 
fi«h  first  near  you ;  lengthen  your  line 
by  degrees  (never  stirring  from  your 
first  position  till  you  have  thrown  as 
loog  a  line  as  you  can  tolerably  master) ; 
always  throw  rather  down  and  across, 
but  so  as  that  you  can  be  satisfied  that 
BO  fish  can  avoid  seeing  your  fly :  don't 
raiseyour  hand  too  suddenly  after  throw- 
ing oat ;  then  draw  your  fly  gently,  if 
the  current  be  rapid,  and  occasionally 
shaking  your  hano,  particularly  when- 
^er  the  fly  comes  into  an  eddy,  or  smooth 
put  of  the  stream ;  then  fish  down  step 
oy  step,  never  holding  you  hand  too 
high,  lest,  if  a  fish  rises,  you  should  not 
have  sufficient  power  to  strike  him. 

'*It  often  happens,  particularly  in  the 
early  season,  that  you  are  taken  under 
vratCT :  now,  in  either  case,  whether  the 
fiy  is  taken  under  or  over,  always,  if 
possible,  strike  low,  that  is,  with  the  top 
of  jam  rod  as  near  the  water,  either 


ri^ht  or  left,  as  circumstances  will 
admit  of.  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  much 
better  method  than  raising  your  hand 
high. 

'*  Don't  strike  a  salmon  too  quickly — 
let  him  get  nearly  out  of  sight  after  his 
rise  before  you  pull  at  him,  which  vou 
must  do  with  strength  proportionea  to 
the  size  of  your  fly,  never  with  a  short 
snap,  but  with  a  fine,  strong,  long  pull. 
^ "  When  you  have  him  firm,  lean  on 
him  at  once,  fairly  bending  the  rod,  till 
he  runs  out ;  let  the  line  run  between 
your  fore-finger  and  thumb  till  he  stops, 
then  be  at  him  again.  He  is  a  fish  that, 
if  you  give  him  any  respite,  and  if  he  has 
a  rock  or  stump  to  get  to,  and  that  ho 
has  a  slack  line,  will  be  round  it  in  dou- 
ble-quick time;  so  be  always  on  tho 
alert. 

"  If  he  comes  to  the  surface,  and  keeps 
tumbling  and  splashing,  then  for  your 
life  hold  him  as  hard  as  your  tackle  will 
bear ;  if  you  do  not,  ten  to  one  that  he 
either  shakes  out  the  hook,  or  gets  his 
tail  across  the  line,  which  he  will  by  that 
means  endeavour  to  break.  Lug  him 
fairly,  and  if  you  do  so  with  strength 
and  judgment,  always  taking  care  not 
to  hold  too  hard  when  far  from  the  bow 
of  your  rod,  it  is  more  than  probable  you 
may  bring  him  to  the  gaff,  but  be  always 
at  him,  particularly  when  near  you.  I 
need  not  observe  on  the  folly  of  holding 
a  fish  in  his  race ;  don't  attempt  it ;  but 
after  his  spring,  or  whenever  he  stops, 
then  give  him  no  time  for  consideration 
.>4n  short,  literally  obey  the  above  in> 
strucUons. 

'*  It  often  happens,  that  one  occupies 
a  position  from  whence  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  following  a  fish  :  in  that  case, 
if  your  line  is  nearly  run  outf  take  your 
finger  off  the  wheel,  raise  your  rod  high, 
and  behind  you,  and  throw  it  forward. 
This  is  what  we  call  giving  a  slack :  it 
often  happens  that  tne  animal  thinks 
himself  at  liberty,  when  he  generally 
turns  back.  If  such  should  happen, 
wheel  him  up  softly,  holding  your  rod 
low  to  the  water,  till  you  get  him  again 
under  your  bow — then  lue  at  him,  butt- 
ing him  fairly ;  and  if  ne  gets  away 
again,  you  have  only  to  try  which  is  the 
strongest,  always  endeavouring  to  avoid 
letting  him  come  too  near  the  surface ; 
to  prevent  which,  almost  dip  the  point 
of  your  rod  obliquely  in  the  water,  never 
changing  from  right  to  left  till  ho  is 
again  wheeled  up,  after  which,  again  lug 
at  him,  until  his  resistance  is  at  an  end ; 
and  the  moment  he  is  gaffed,  let  him  be 
priested  before  you  take  the  hook  out ; 
then  throw  your  fly  into  the  water,  and 
whisk  it  two  or  three  times  into  the  air ; 
examine  it,  and  see  that  the  fly  and  the 
point  of  the  hook  are  not  injured ;  if  the 
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latter  be  blanted,  and  that  yoq  have  not 
an  exact  match,  take  a  small,  half-ronnd, 
yery  fine  cat  file,  which  von  should 
always  have  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  your 
book,  and  sharpen  the  blunted  part  care- 
fully ;  then  Iook  to  your  links  and  line, 
recollecting  Franklin's  advice — 'Leave 
nothing  to  chance/  " 


t  It 


The  following  directions  and  obser- 
vations could  proceed  from  no  "  pren- 
tice hand"  in  the  gentle  art — they 
evince  the  accomplished  angler  :— 

"  If  you  fish  the  rapids  of  the  Shan- 
non, (those  streams  that  cannot  be  drag- 
ged,) such  as  several  of  the  Donass  and 
Castleconnell  waters,  take  care  to  pro- 
vide the  best  and  most  experienced  cot- 
men,  of  whom  there  is  no  want,  and  who 
will  place  you  in  the  positions  best 
adapted  for  throwing  the  various  cur- 
rents. This  you  must  do,  standing  up 
in  the  cot,  which  is  always  well  held  by 
means  of  the  poles  alreaay  noticed ;  and 
hare  it  will  be  expedient  tnat  you  be  very 
steady,  and  have  your  sea-legs  well  in 
requisition. 

**  You  commence,  as  usual,  at  the  head 
of  the  stream,  with  a  short  line,  gradu- 
ally lengthening  until  you  throw  the 
largest  quantity  of  line  you  can  master, 
always  noticing,  that  as  the  fly  comes 
round  into  the  eddies,  the  hand  is  to  be 
well  shaken,  but  not  so  much  in  the  very 
rapid  parts  of  the  current.  As  the  flies 
you  fish  with  at  this  time  are  very  large, 
when  you  want  to  throw  out,  you  must 
suffer  the  current  to  take  the  fly  almost 
straight  from  the  top  of  the  rod,  which 
must  oe  then  almost  level  with  the  water. 
You  then  gradually  raise  your  rod,  tiU 
you  judge  the  fly  is  near  the  surface, 
when,  with  the  quickness  of  lightning, 
you  throw  the  fly  behind  you,  till  you 
either  find  it  check  you  a  little,  or  judge 
that  it  has  attained  its  due  distance. 
You  then  throw  it  with  sleight  and 
strength  from  your  elbow  and  wrist 
only,  ever  taking  care  not  to  throw  your 
body  with  it.  In  this  way  you  fish  to 
the  end  of  your  reach ;  and  let  the  day 
be  as  it  will,  there  is  little  danger  of  your 
feeling  cold  after  fishing  two  or  three  of 
those  streams  as  I  direct* 

"  It  sometimes  happens,  that  in  the 
very  act  of  whipping  the  fly  out  of  the 
water,  and  with  strength  and  quickness, 
a  detainer  is  laid  on  you  by  a  very  large 
fish ;  in  that  case,  he  gets  it  well,  and 
there  will  not  be  much  harm  in  the 
angler's  looking  principally  to  his  footmg 
for  a  few  seconds,  x  ou  can't  throw 
those  very  large  flies  with  the  wind  in 
your  back,  but  the  cotmen,  particularly 
«8  the  angling  is  carried  on  in  the  middle 


of  the  river,  will  place  you  in  the  best 
positions •••.« 

"  When  (in  the  fishing  phrase)  you 
*  rise '  a  salmon,  should  he  miss  the  flj, 
observe  how  he  comes  to  it ;  if  he  shows 
himself  well  and  eagerly,  you  may  almost 
depend  on  hooking  him ;  but  don't  throw 
over  him  for  a  few  seconds,  let  the  fly 
go  deeply  and  slowly  by  him  at  first; 
you  may  then  shake  your  hand  a  little, 
but  observe  that  after  rising  he  may 
fall  down  a  yard  or  so,  in  which  case, 
yoii  must  lengthen  your  line  a  little,  or 
fall  down  a  step ;  if  he  should  not  then 
take,  let  him  alone  for  about  five  minutes, 
and  change  your  fly  to  one  of  a  smaller 
size,  and  not  so  gaudy  as  the  one  yoo 
commenced  with ;  try  him  again,  but  do 
not  do^  him;  three  or  four  casts  will 
determme  whether  he  will  take  or  not. 

'*  If  the  river  is  narrow,  and  tJiat  you 
can  get  over  to  the  off  side,  throw  from 
thence,  so  that  the  fly  may  come  over 
him  the  reverse  way  to  that  he  first  ob- 
served, and  it  is  ten  to  one  he  will  then 
have  you.  I  have  witnessed  the  most 
decided  success  from  this  method,  both 
in  my  own  case  and  in  that  of  others  with 
whom  I  have  angled,  and  who  have  tried 
this  practice. 

'*  If  all  fails  at  that  time,  and  that  yoa 
purpose  returning  to  where  you  had  risen 
him,  which  may  not  be  much  out  of  your 
way,  let  him,  alone,  till,  in  the  common 
phrase,  the  nm  goes  back  ofhim^  for  in 
the  early  spring,  'tis  full  time  to  com- 
mence at  ten  a.m..  and  from  two  to  four 
or  five  p.ic.  is  certainly  the  best  part  of 
the  day.  When  the  season  advances, 
early  and  late  tell  best,  often  till  quite 
duskish  in  May  or  June." 

Of  the  accidents  <<by  flood  and  field" 
to  which  the  angler  is  exposed,  the 
following  is  a  striking  instance  ;  nor 
will  the  reader  be  without  a  due  admi- 
ration of  the  courage  and  the  preeence 
of  mind  by  which  our  author  was  ena- 
bled to  extricate  himself  from  a  predi- 
cament which  had  so  nearly  proved 
fatal : 

'*Be  careful  of  yourself  on  high  banks, 
particularly  in  gaffing,  or  it  may  befal 
you  as  it  did  me,  when  I  tumbled  into 
the  Blackwater,  on  a  second  of  April, 
and  a  very  cold  day,  in  my  eagerness  to 
catch  a  salmon.  On  this  occasion,  but 
for  bemg  a  good  swimmer,  my  piscatory 
adventures  would  have  had  an  end.  I 
was,  of  necessity,  obliged  to  abandon 
rod,  gaff,  and  salmon,  havine  been  car- 
ried a  considerable  distance  by  the  cur- 
rent, which  was  at  that  time  strong  in 
this  very  rapid  river.  When  I  recol- 
lected myself,  I  made  to  the  bank^  whidi 
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wbea  I  reached,  I  was  up  to  mj  arm- 
pits za  the  water,  and  concluding  that  I 
eotild  not  be  much  wetter,  I  continued 
viding  op  along  it  until  I  found  my  gaff 
and  roa,  aod,  to  mj  great  surprise,  the 
5aiai>}0  still  hooked,  which  played  me  a 
nil!  qaarter  of  an  hour  additional  in  the 
ficiant  position  in  which  I  was  placed. 
I  at  lut  gaffed  htm,   (a  fine  spring  fish 
(^iwi^'fe  pounds,)  and  here  I  was  posed 
udoed  ;~aboYe  me  was  the  high  bank, 
ithich  I  would  not  dare  to  attempt — be- 
hyf  me  wis  a  good  strand,  but  between 
CK  and  it  was  a  deep  hole,  which   I 
jl'f'uld  be  obliged  to   swim  through — 
^d  opposite  me  was  tolerably  safe  land- 
h';^^  not  approachable  excopt  through 
>\Tm^  briar-bushes.     I  had  no  alterna- 
tire ;— I  managed  to  throw  the  salmon 
vp  into  the  6eld,  afterwards  threw  up 
tKe  gaflf,  next  took   down  my  casting- 
lof*  and  fly,  wheeled  up  the  line,  flung  m 
the  top  and  butt  of  my  rod  separately, 
and  6nally  made  my  way  through  the 
tushes,  well  scratched  and  torn." 

And  now  for  a  few  days*  good  fish- 
ing on  the  Shannon.  Our  author's 
tiploits  rival,  we  think,  any  thing 
«hich  can  be  tralj  told  of  the  doings 
'Jt*  anglers  upon  the  rivers  in  Norway. 

"  I  had  been  in  Dublin,  from  whence 
1  retorned  on  a  15th  of  March,  very  well 
rrovided  with  gut,  a  good  wheel,  and 
^'wd  silk  lines ;  and  the  day  after  went 
fer?  early  to  Mr.  Dan  Shaughnessv,  and 
(i^ired  him  to  show  me  the  sizea  hook 
iben  fished  with,  which  he  did. 

"  I  then  insisted  that  he  should  make 
^^  four  hooks  two  sizes  less  ;  when  the 
'''lio»ring  dialogue  took  place : — 

"Dax — *  Why,  sir,  these  hooks  will 
•«  too  small,  and  they  will  float  like 
forks.* 

"  O'G *  Don't  mind  that;  I  will  pay 

2 (HI  well,  and  you  must  do  as  I  desire.' 

"  The  hooks  were  made  and  turned. 

**  O'G. — *  Now,  Mr.  Dan,  give  me  the 
fivers/  which,  on  getting,  I  immedi- 
«<fiy  applied  to  shaping  the  hooks  my 
'^  way,  perfectly  straight  from  the  bow 
<idva  to  the  point,  and  the  beard  projcct- 
"?Terj^  little.  Dan  declared  they  were 
i^enghest  looking  hooks  he  ever  saw. 
Tbev  were  tempered,  pulled,  and  tried. 

'*D4X. — <  Now,  sir,  what  kind  of  flies 
*Tfl you  have?' 

"O'G.—*  First,  a  black  fly,  with  a 
deep  yellow  heckle.' 

**  Daw. — •  Such  a  fly  was  never  tied.' 

"  O'G — •  Don't  mind  that ;  it  must  be 
tied  now,  and  on  the  least  of  the  four 
hooks.  Next,  an  orange  coloured  fly, 
^ith  a  green  silk  tail,  black  heckle; 
0€xt,  a  magpie,  half  black,  half  orange ; 
n^zt,  a  black  fly,  with  an  orange  head— 
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all  with  top-knots  ;  butterflies,  dyed 
heckles,  and  jay  cravats.*  I  stuck  to 
Dan  until  all  were  completed. 

«•  The  next  day  was  Patrick's  day, 
and  Dan  was  perfectly  prepared  for  the 
celebration  of  the  festival,  it  being  quite 
useless  to  expect  boat  or  boatmen,  so 
that  the  fishing  was  put  off  to  the  1 8th, 
and  directions  given  to  have  a  cot  sta- 
tioned before  day  on  a  large  reach,  called 
the  tail  of  the  lough. 

"  Wo  were  out  about  eight  in  the 
morning :  three  excellent  rods,  the  lines 
run  out  and  well  stretched,  when  Jack 
Kean,  my  chief  boatman,  requested  that 
I  would  wheel  up  the  lines,  and  then 
walked  deliberately  to  the  river.  I 
afiked  what  he  was  about,  when  he  re- 
plied, that  he  was  going  to  shave  him- 
self; and  so  he  did,  having  lathered  him- 
self with  a  boiled  potato — and,  such  a 
razor  !  By  the  time  the  operation  was 
over,  his  face  was  scarified  like  a  crimped 
salmon.  When  he  saw  my  flies,  he  re- 
garded them  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
declaring  that  they  were  much  too  small 
and  light,  and  offering  one  or  two  of  his 
own,  which  I  rejected. 

**  We  then  commenced,  the  wind  lying 
beautifully  against  the  stream.  Wo  had 
taken  many  turns  without  success,  and 
Kean  was  growling,  and  asking  to  put 
up  larger  flies. 

"  I  remained  obstinate,  though  get- 
ting low-spirited;  when,  casting  my  eyes 
down  the  stream,  I  saw,  at  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  boat,  a  large  salmon  rise. 
This  circumstance  could  not  be  observed 
by  Kean,  his  back  being  turned  to  the 
place  the  fish  had  risen  in.  Very  soon 
after  another,  and  another,  in  the  same 
line.  I  said  nothing,  but  was  anxiously 
watching  the  time  when,  as  I  should  judge, 
the  flies  might  get  among  them,  when 
Kean  cried  out,  '  You  have  him,  sir  V 
We  went  ashore,  and  killed  him  rather 
easily.  He  was  over  thirtv  pounds 
weight.  We  had  scarcely  been  out 
again,  when  we  had  two  together  ;  both 
large  fish,  which  Kean  and  I  killed.  Out 
again,  and  not  half  way  across,  another, 
wliich  we  killed.  In  snort,  before  three 
o'clock  we  had  eight  very  large  salmon 
killed,  and  had  not  lost  one :  the  black 
fly  with  the  yellow  hecklo  having  done 
more  than  its  share. 

"We  were  now  joined  by  Captain 
Cotter,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken^ 
and  with  whom  I  had  made  acquain- 
tance. He  insisted  that  we  should  go  to 
a  neighbouring  house  to  lunch.  This  I 
objected  to,  tnough  I  was  not  at  the 
time  very  knowing,  for  he  did  it  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  me  off  the  reach,  and 
navmg  it  for  himself  the  next  day  ;  but 

fo  we  did,  and  staid  more  than  an  hour, 
then  insisted  on  returning. 
**  When  the  captain  saw  my  flies,  he 
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offered  to  back  the  black  and  orange, 
and  the  orange  fly,  half-a-crown  each, 
against  the  yellow  heckle  fly.  I  took 
him  up  on  each.  Rean  whispered  to  me, 
*  Sir,  there  is  no  click  to  your  new  wheel, 
and  it  runs  smooth  and  silent,  so  let  out 
a  little  more  line,  that  your  fly  may  be 
a  little  below  the  other.*  1  did  as  directed, 
and  caught  two  more  large  fish.  We 
had  now  ten  ;  when  it  was  proposed  to 
fish  the  next  stream,  a  very  rapid  one, 
called  Poul  a  Herra.  Here  I  was  obliged 
to  take  the  second  oar,  but  keeping  my 
yellow  heckle  fly  still  near  mc. 

"  We  had  made  several  turns,  and 
could  scarcely  keep  the  boat  against  the 
stream,  when  my  rod  had  a  tremendous 
pull.  I  instantly  shipped  my  oar,  and 
found,  from  the  weight  and  strens^th  of 
the  fish,  that  he  must  be  verv  Targe. 
We,  as  usual,  went  to  shore  at  the  Clare 
side  of  the  Shannon,  and  after  about 
twenty  minutes'  hard  and  fatiguing  play, 
he  showed  enormous  :  he  was  a  new  run 
fish,  not  long  in  the  river.  I  brought 
him  within  reach  of  the  gaff,  when  Kean 
made  an  attempt  at  him,  and  only  scraped 
his  back ;  away  then  he  went  across. 
We  were  again  obliged  to  take  to  the 
cot,  and  follow  him  to  the  other  side, 
and  bring  him  back  again,  the  banks  at 
the  Limerick  side  being  high,  and  it 
beine  highly  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
gaff  nim  mto  the  cot  in  deep  water.  We 
at  length  killed  him.  He  weighed  fortv- 
eight  and  a  half  pounds,  and  was  the 
largest  salmon  I  ever  killed,  though  I 
have  hooked  much  larger.  [Captain 
Cotter,  in  the  month  of  May  following, 
killed,  with  a  fly  on  three-twist  gut,  on 
the  stream  of  Donass,  a  salmon  fifty- 
nine  pounds  weight :  he  was  turning  a 
little  brown,  but  was  a  splendid  fish. 
We  then  made  another  turn  with  much 
difficulty,  and  I  killed  another  salmon 
with  my  fly,  and  the  only  small  one  we 
had,  about  eleven  or  twelve  pounds 
weight. 

"  This  was  the  greatest  dav*8  fishing 
I  ever  witnessed.  I  have  killed  more 
salmon  in  a  day ;  but  to  kill  twelve,  and 
no  more  hooked,  without  a  single  loss, 

of  those,  one  of  the  weight  I  mention, 

three  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds 
weight,  and  all  with  one  exception  lar^e 
fish, — was,  I  believe,  an  occurrence  m 
angling  seldom  paralleled :  they  were  all 
sprbg  fish,  quite  fresh  run." 

We  cannot  afford  to  accompany  bim 
in  his  visits  to  the  County  Mayo  and 
Connemara,  where  he  enjoyed,  in  great 
perfection,  his  favourite  amusement* 
at  the  lodges  of  his  friends,  the  Hon. 
John  and  David  Plunket,  upon  whose 
kindness  and  hospitality  he  is  profusely 
enooQuasticy  but^  we  cap  well  belieye. 


from  some  early  recollections,  not 
more  so  than  those  worthy  gentlemen 
amply  deserve. 

Or  the  various  flies,  and  the  most 
approved  methods  of  preparing  them 
for  the  lakes  and  rivers  with  which  he 
is  best  acquainted,  our  author  is  mi- 
nute and  particular  in  bis  account,  nor 
is  there  any  portion  of  his  work  which 
will  better  repay  the  attention  of  the 
practical  angler. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  too  true,  that 
the  Irish  proprietors  do  not  pay  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  preservation  of 
the  rivers,  which  is  the  principal  cause 
why  angling  is  so  indifferent  in  many 
places,  which  would,  if  proper  care 
were  taken,  be  amongst  the  very  best 
fishing  stations  in  Ireland.  Not  only 
are  no  proper  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  poaching,  bat  the  erection  of 
stake  nets  b  permitted,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  spearing  not  prevented,  even 
during  those  seasons  when  it  is  most 
important  that  the  breeding  fish  should 
not  be  disturbed.  Add  to  this,  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  spawn,  by 
the  voracity  of  the  perch  and  water 
fowl,  and  the  wonder  will  be  that 
trout  and  salmon  are  ever  permitted 
to  multiply,  or  come  to  any  perfec* 
tion.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
strictures  of  our  author  will  stir  up 
in  our  gentry  a  proper  feeling  upon 
this  subject,  and  that  we  will  no 
longer  have  to  complain  of  a  degree 
of  negligence  and  indifference  respect- 
ing what  may  be  called  a  great  na- 
tional interest,  that  is  quite  disgrace- 
ful. 

Of  Lord  Eliot's  fishery  act,  O'Gor- 
man  writes  with  an  angler's  just 
indignation ;  nor  is  there  any  one 
whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  greater 
deference,  when  the  proper  mode  to 
be  taken  for  the  increase  and  multi- 
plication of  trout  and  salmon  is  the 
question.  He  wrote,  he  tells  us,  proffer- 
ing his  advice  to  Lord  Eliot  (now  Lord 
St.  Germains)  when  the  act  was  in  pro- 
gresSf  but  no  notice  whatever  was  taken 
of  his  communication.  This  surprises 
us,  as  we  never  heard  of  another  in« 
stance,  in  which  a  want  of  courtosj 
was  imputed  to  that  noble  lord.  Pos- 
sibly he  had  only  heard  of  CGorman 
as  a  greater  destroyer  of  fish,  and  did 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  consult  him, 
when  framing  an  ac*  for  their  preaer* 
vation.  But,  in  truth,  the  de^*ojrer 
would  have  been  the  preserver  in  socli 
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scisey  and  had  his  soggeatioDs  been 
attended  to,  the  act  would  be  far 
less  m  need  of  amendment  than  it 
is  at  present,  if,  indeed,  by  any  amend- 
meot,  it  can  be  made  to  work  well. 

Had  the  act  of  Charles  1.  been 
nyde  the  basis  of  the  present  act,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  it  is,  repealed  by  it, 
eroT  thing  desirable  might  have  been 
eidily  and  effectually  accomplished, 
fij  that  act,  all  "  stop  nets,  still  nets, 
or  standing  nets*' [were  straitly  pro- 
hibited ;  and  it  included  in  its  pre- 
arable^  **  salt  riTers,  fresh  ri  vers,  loughs, 
fashes,  fena,  and  marshes."  If  only, 
our  author  obaerves,  it  were  provided 
that  the  penalty  should  be  leviable  on 
the  town  land,  by  the  barony  •cess  coU 
Wdor,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
(rraod  jury,  or  any  other  tax,  nothing 
more  would  have  been  required.  In- 
stead of  that,  stake-weirs  of  twenty 
jears  standing  are  now  legitimated, 
and  no  proper  precautions  taken  to 
insure  a  £red  passage  for  the  fish 
during  the  time  they  are  required  to 
be  open ;  that  is,  from  six  o'clock  on 
Saturday  evening,  to  six  o'clock  on 
Saoday  morning  ;'~the  proviso  in  the 
act,  that  **  floods,  storms,  or  stress  of 
weather,"  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to 
any  enforcement  of  its  penalties,  ren- 
dering it  perfectly  impracticable  for 
tbe  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Sir    Thomas    Fremantle  has,    we 

perceive,  already  given  notice  of  his 

intention  to  amend  this  act,  and  we 

heartily  wish  that,  before  he  does  so, 

our  author  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Henn 

Day  be  consulted.     The  latter,  who 

is  well  known  as  an  eminent  lawyer, 

sometimes  takes  his  pastime  upon  the 

liver's  side^  and  is  not  less  remarkable 

fcr  the  skill  with  which  he  can  take  a 

trout,  than  tbe  ability  by  which  he 

can  defend  a  client.     He  is,  moreover, 

ia  tbe   highest  sense  of  the  word,  a 

kigh-minded  and  honourable  man,  and 

sir  Thomas  may  depend  upon  it  he 

coidd  not  take  into  his  councils  upon 

*i>di  a  subject,  a  more  honest  or  com- 

?*teBt  adviser.     But  much  we  fear 

ite  thb  will  not  he  done,  until  tbe 

iwiiiiiliiiiiHln^  now  about  to  be  made, 

wOl  have  thmselves  to  be  amended* 

And  now   we  must  take  leave  of 


O' Gorman,  heartily  wishing  all  the 
success  to  his  work,  to  which,  from  its 
piscatorial  merits,  it  is  entitled.  But 
we  must  warn  him  not  to  stray  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  domains, 
where  all  will  acknowledge  him  to  be 
lord  paramount,  in  order  to  exhibit 
either  his  depth  as  a  politician,  or  bis 
erudition  as  a  theologian.  These  are 
topics  which  will  not  suffer  for  being  left 
in  other  hands,  while  the  value  of  his 
communications  upon  the  subject  which 
he  knows  best,  will  give  bis  readers  just 
reason  to  complain  of  the  misappro^ 
priation  of  any  pages  which  are  not 
directed  to  the  records  of  his  angling 
experience.  This  we  say,  because  we 
can  assure  him  he  is  not  either  a  philo- 
sopher like  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  or  a 
moralist  like  Isaac  Walton.  We  had, 
indeed,  determined  upon  a  regular 
castigation  of  him  for  some  sneering 
and  fleering  comments,  in  which  he 
indulges  himself,  upon  Judge  Jackson 
and  the  Bible  Society,  and  Mr.  Nangle 
and  the  Acbill  converts.  These  are 
trespasses  against  good  taste  and  ffood 
feeling,  into  which  he  should  not  have 
been  betrayed,  and  we  had  prepared 
to  inflict  upon  him  summary  vengeance. 
But  we  remembered  the  frontispiece  ; 
we  remembered  the  marvellous  forbear- 
ance, which  he  exhibited  under  cir- 
cumstances which  might  well  have 
stirred  the  wrath  of  a  less  irritable 
disciple  of  the  angle,  and  we  thought 
that,  in  this  instance,  his  charity  was 
sufficient,  if  not  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins,  at  least  to  palliate  and  render 
venial  the  few  peccadilloes  of  which 
we  had  reason  to  complain,  and  for 
which,  accordingly,  we  do  not  bring 
him  up  for  judgment.  Adieu,  then, 
prince  of  anglers,  and  jovial,  kind- 
hearted  old  man.  We  trust  that  you 
will  yet  be  spared  many  years  to  take 
your  pastime  by  the  pleasant  waters ; 
nor  will  that  pastime  be  less  sweet  or 
less  profitable,  if  mingled  with  the 
thoughts  and  the  anticipations  which, 
even  more  than  his  high  legal  endow- 
ments, give  elevation  and  dignity  to 
Judge  Jackson  upon  the  bench,  and 
sweeten  the  toils  of  the  saintly  and 
laborious  missionarv  in  the  wildest  and 
most  uncultivated  district  in  Ireland, 
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**  Our  life's  affcctiona  sre  iU  sanctity — 
Its  vestal  flres  I    Should  they  die  out,  albeit 
In  the  mind's  temple  every  niche  doth  boast 
An  intellectual  glory — stiU  the  pile 
Loecs  its  holiness— is  desecrate." 

Westland  MABSTOy. 


Some  years  ago  there  appeared  a 
series  of  papers  in  a  popular  magazine 
of  the  day,  which,  for  their  originality 
and  singular  beauty  of  style,  com- 
manded immediate  attention  ;  while 
public  curiosity  was  all  the  more  ex- 
cited by  no  name  being  affixed  to  ar- 
tides,  which  could  not  fail  to  add  a 
fresh  leaf  to  the  brightest  laurel-crown 
ever  worn  by  gifted  and  honoured 
heads.  But,  what  was  stranger  still, 
the  literary  world,  which  makes  a 
point  of  finding  out  every  thing  that 
goes  on  within  its  charmed  circle,  as 
if  by  magic,  were  equally  in  the  dark 
on  this  much  -  disputed  point.  Of 
course,  the  editor  of  the  magazine 
knew  all  about  it,  and  if  so,  he  was 
wise  enough  to  keep  the  secret,  finding 
it,  perhaps,  to  his  own  advantage  so  to 
do,  or  enjoying,  with  a  quiet  chuckle, 
divers  comments  and  stranee  guesses 
made  to  him  on  the  subject  by  the  less 
informed.  Or  it  may  have  been  for  a 
better  motive  still,  for  a  more  kind- 
hearted  and  liberal-minded  man  never 
breathed  than  he  of  whom  we  write  ; 
well  would  it  be  for  poor  authors  if 
there  were  more  such ;  and  yet,  after 
all  we  verily  believe  them  to  be,  for  the 
most  part,  a  far  better  cla^s  of  beings 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  their 
hard-heartedness  too  often  but  ''the 
idle  coinage  of  a  dreamy  brain."  Real 
talent  is  seldom  slighted  ;  or  if  so,  it 
is  something,  to  he  sure,  that  sooner  or 
later  it  will  make  its  own  way,  in  spite 
of  every  literary  Argus,  sent  to  keep 
watch  before  the  numerous  avenues 
leading  to  the  Temple  of  Fame ; — ay, 
even  if  it  have  to  hew  its  road  thither 
by  a  new  path,  cut  through  a  thousand 
obstacles,  or  struggle  up  hill,  step  by 
step,  to  the  steep  summit  of  their  glo- 
rious ambition.  Alas  1  alas  1  we  are 
forgetting,  in  our  enthusiasm,  how 
many  there  are  who  faint  and  die  by.  the 
way  of  exhaustion,  or,  it  may  even  be, 
of  hunger  I  and  of  whose  names  time 
keeps  no  record  1 

The  daily  press  busied  itself  do  less 


than  the 'reading  world  with  this  un- 
known author.  Now  there  was  some- 
thing of  truthful  pathos,  which  re- 
minded them  of  a  favourite  and  cele- 
brated writer ;  and  anon  a  sparkling 
playfulness  of  fancy  scattered  over  a 
mine  of  deep  truth,  that  made  them 
almost  sure  it  could  be  no  other  than 
the  immortal himself!  Oc- 
casionally there  was  a  graceful  tender- 
ness of  expression,  and  an  insight  into 
the  mysterious  recesses  of  that,  for  the 
most  part,  hidden  volume,  the  human 
heart,  which  led  them  to  be  attributed 
to  a  female  pen.  *'  But  then" — so 
said  the  critics — ''no  woman  ever 
wrote  half  as  well  1**  While  many 
among  the  more  discriminating  fancied 
they  could  detect  all  the  wild  sweet- 
ness and  originality — all  that  freshness 
of  thought  and  feeling,  which  we  lind 
only  in  the  works  of  young  authors, 
and  prophesied  the  time  when  the  veil 
should  be  drawn  aside,  and  the  master 
spirit  of  his  age  step  forth  in  the 
matured  vigour  of  a  glorious  and  ac- 
knowledged intellect.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  the  air  of  f^unt  denial  with  which 
these  accusations  of  supposed  author- 
ship were  frequently  received  ;  the 
slightly  scornful  smile,  which  said  so 
much ;  the  negative,  contradicted  in 
its  very  utterance,  by  a  certain  con- 
sciousness, which  was  meant  to  express 
a  very  different  meaning  ;  the  Lord- 
Burleigh-like  shake  of  the  head ;  the 
reserve  which  served  to  shroud  acme 
hidden  mystery,  that  had  no  existence 
save  in  imagination.  And  then  one 
never  felt  quite  sure  while  talking  upon 
the  subject,  but  that  the  author  might 
be  present,  quietly  enjoying  the  joke« 
and  congratulating  himself  on  his  well- 
preserved  incognito,  as  thoueh  the 
man  in  the  iron  mask  was  nothing  to 
it. 

Whoever  the  writer  might  be,    it 

was  evident  he  was  no  visionary no 

mere  declaimer,  or  dreamy  enthusiast, 
living  apart  in  a  world  of  his  own,  so 
bright  and  ideal,  that  his  readers  and 
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fellow-mortals  in  this,  felt,  with  some- 
thiiig  of  ndoeBs.  they  had  do  abode 
there;  bat  yisited,  instead,  this  weary 
earth  in  so  gentle   a  spirit,   that  it 
seemed  as  though  an  angel  had  passed 
orer  it,  "turning'  the  sanny  side  of 
things  to   haman  eyes."      Common- 
pi^  were  refreshed — human  sympa- 
thies appealed  to  human    affections, 
iisdnig  a  ready  echo,  as  they  always 
iDOit    Its  philosophy  was  that  of  the 
beurt— its  eloquence,  deep  truth,  ad- 
dressed alike  to  the  whole  brotherhood 
of  homankind;   and  yet,  withal,   so 
exqoiately  simple,  that  a  child  might 
have  understood  it — moving  us  now  to 
tear?,  and  now  to  laughter — or  lulling 
our  senses  into  delicious  reverie,  when 
ve  close  the  book,  and,  bending  down 
GOT  weary  heads,  dream  fondly  of  old 
times,  and  scenes,   and  friends  long 
aoee   past  away,    and,   waking  in   a 
changed  mood,  bless  the  author  in  our 
hearts  for  the  soothing  spell  which  he 
his  flung  around  us. 

Magazine  day  was  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  in  various  hearths  and 
homesteads ;  and  many  a  kind  brother, 
hifing  procured  the  anxiously-expected 
l)ook,  read  it  aloud  while  the  rest  of 
the  family  worked  ;  until  he  was  seized, 
perhaps,  all  of  a  sudden  with  a  strange 
hoarseness,  which  actually  brought 
tears  into  his  eyes;  and  what  was 
mostcurioiu  of  all,  the  rest  seemed 
eqoally  affected,  and  many  a  gem-like 
drop  was  twinkled  away  with  a  light 
laugh,  and  a  request  for  him  to  go  on, 
as  the^  were  all  impatience  to  know 
how  it  ended ;  and  perhaps,  after  all, 
had  to  wait  for  the  conclusion  a  whole 
(Boath  I  A  deep  fellow  was  that  au- 
thor, and  knew  his  own  power ;  or, 
rather,  the  editor  had  most  likely  put 
him  up  to  a  trick  or  two.  For  our- 
sdvesy  we  cannot  fancy  any  thing 
nore  tantalizing  than  these  continua- 
tions, when  the  subject  is  sufficiently 
esctting  to  make  one  care  any  thing 
about  it,  and  in  such  cases  generally 
&ash  the  thing  our  own  way,  and  have 
4»iewithit. 

Invalids  were  soothed  into  a  tempo- 
rary forgetfulness  of  their  sufferings, 
as  they  read ;  the  aged  grew  young  in 
the  light  of  memory ;  the  sorrowful 
smiled  in  happy  unconsciousness  of 
their  own  grief.  Many  wondered,  for 
it  seemed  as  though  their  own  thoughts 
stood  before  them,  clothed  in  words  of 
power;  for,  after  all,  true  genius  is 


nothingmore  than  the  art  of  expreuing 
what  thousands  think.  The  critics, 
those  men  of  iron,  who  go  about 
oftenest  with  the  visor  closed,  cutting 
and  slashiiig  in  very  recklessness ;  and 
have  been  known,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
boy-poet  Keats,  to  crush  their  defence- 
less .  victim  to  the  very  dust  with  one 
stroke  of  their  powerful  weapon !  Not 
but  what  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
there  is  many  a  true  and  honourable 
knight  in  the  field,  sans  reproach  ;  and 
one  more  especially  over  whose  edito- 
rial chair  we  used  to  fancy  an  angel 
roust  be  hovering,  so  gentle  and  kind 
were  the  very  severest  of  those  neces- 
sary criticisms  which  fell  ever  linger- 
ingly  from  a  pen,  where  mercy  guided 
the  sterner  hand  of  justice.  The  very 
critics  were  subdued  ;  and  it  is  related 
of  one  who  had  the  management  of  a 
provincial  paper,  of  some  celebrity, 
that  instead  of  sitting  down  to  skim 
the  contents  of  the  magazine,  and  review 
it  in  the  short  space  of  time  allotted  him 
by  an  extraordinary  press  of  business,  he 
was  actually  discovered  by  the  compo- 
sitor, some  hours  afterwards,  readmg 
the  article  for  the  third  time,  and  not 
a  line  as  yet  written.  But  to  our 
story. 

In  an  obscure  street  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  sat  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  but  bearing  evident 
traces  on  his  contracted  brow  and 
sternly-compressed  lip,  of  the  weary 
struggle  going  on  within.  We  shall 
call  him  Willoughby  —  Frederick 
Willoughby  —  for  it  matters  little 
what  his  real  name  was,  since  his 
dearest  friends  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten it.  But  then  he  was  poor  now  ; 
so  poor,  that  the  small  white  hands  of 
her  who  sits  watching  him  with  such 
tearful  fondness,  have  been  forced  to 
I  toil  for  their  daily  bread.  But  now 
we  are  unjust,  for  it  is  not  always  so  in 
thisi,  for  the  most  part,  happy  world  of 
ours  I — and  misfortunes  and  trials  are 
good,  if  they  serve  to  distinguish  those 
who  really  love  and  care  for  us,  from 
the  many  we  have  blindly  loved ;  and 
yet  it  is  hard  to  see  the  veil  withdrawn 
from  our  most  cherished  illusions,  and 
we  must  needs  weep  at  the  time,  even 
though  we  smile  in  after  days  at  our 
own  folly.  Thus  it  was  with  Mr. 
Willoughby.  A  few,  and  those  among 
the  best,  yet  remained  to  share  and 
soothe  his  fallen  fortunes ;  and  it  may 
be  that  in  time,  the  agony  of  wounded 
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priJey  which  led  him  oftentimes  to 
doubt  even  those,  will  pass  awaj  before 
the  gentle  caresses  of  her,  who  has 
been  to  him  as  a  ffoardian  angel. 

Frederick  Wuloughbj  had  been 
brought  np  heir  to  one  of  the  largest 
estates  in  the  kingdom^  and  early  ac- 
customed to  erery  luxury  which  the 
most  refined  taste  could  imagine  or  in- 
yent»  and  being  an  only  child,  scarcely 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  whim  con- 
tradicted* or  a  wish  controlled.  His 
parents  dying  when  he  was  yet  young. 
Lis  home  Detune  wearisome,  in  spite  of 
all  its  splendour,  and  many  years  were 
spent  in  the  excitement  of  foreign  tra- 
vel ;  after  which  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  and  married  one  whose 
greatest  charm,  in  his  eyes,  was  her 
meek  and  gentle  spirit  $  although  he 
was  well  content  that  the  world  should 
think  her  beautiful.  Even  at  that 
time,  so  stern  and  exactinff  was  the 
young  suitor,  that  the  girl's  family, 
undazaled  by  the  splendour  of  the 
match,  seriously  remonstrated  with  her 
on  the  risk  she  ran  in  placing  her  hap- 
piness in  his  keeping,  while  Catherine, 
secure  in  her  own  sweet  faith,  found 
arguments  wherewith  to  combat  every 
objection  that  could  be  urged.  A 
chanffe  had  come  over  her  whole  life. 
All  Uiat  he  did  or  said  seemed  in  her 
eyes  to  be  ''wisest,  discreetest,  best." 
Even  his  very  prejudices,  and  he  had 
many  of  them,  were  imbued  in  part,  or 
disappeared  f^om  mere  lack  of  opposi- 
tion. Her  sister  laughed  and  won- 
dered ;  and  the  girl  lauehed  sometimes, 
and  marvelled  too,  but  it  was  only  that 
she  should  ever  have  thought  diffe- 
rently Arom  what  she  did  now  ;  and  it 
ended  in  their  becoming  the  happiest 
couple  in  the  world. 

At  length,  however,  there  appeared 
on  a  sudden  a  new  claimant  to  the* 
Willoughby  estates,  and  so  clear  and 
well-founded  was  his  demand,  that  the 
verdict  was  too  fatally  anticipated  even 
before  it  came,  and  the  late  occupant 
quitted  the  halls  of  his  forefathers,  an 
alien  and  a  heggtr  1  Now  it  was  that 
the  hitherto  gentle  and  timid  Cathe- 
rine became  gifted,  as  it  were,  with  a 
new  and  strange  power,  or  rather, 
those  dormant  energies  which  lie  hid 
in  the  breast  of  the  most  fra^le,  wait- 
ing only  for  time  and  circumstance 
to  arouse  and  call  them  forth,  sprang 
into  life.  For  many  weeks,  during 
which  her  husband  was  seriously  ill| 


she  thought  and  acted  for  both.  A 
quiet,  healthy  lodging  was  taken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  town,  and  she  set  to 
work  in  right  good  earnest  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  that  aid  might 
be  procured,  which  her  own  family 
were  too'poor  to  afford,  with  justice  to 
themselves — ever  a  difficult  task  to 
such  as  her.  But  what  is  there  that 
perseverance  will  not  in  time  effect  ? 
A  bright  thought,  heaven-directed  I — 
a  will  to  work  it  out,  however  much  of 
toil  it  may  cost  us,  is  often  all  that  is 
needed.  The  dark  cloud  which  had 
gathered  about  her  seemed  breaking 
and  rolling  away  ;  nay,  she  could  even 
fancy  sunshine  again  in  the  distance, 
not  the  less  sweet  for  the  tears  of  the 
present  tempest. 

Poor  as  tney  were,  that  embroidery 
in  which  she  now  found  constant  em- 
ployment, (many  an  aristocratic  fair 
one  not  being  over  scrupulous  in  pass- 
ing off  the  delicate  work  as  her  own, 
which  it  certainly  was  since  she  had 
paid  for  it)  that  embroidery  was,  per- 
naps,  the  only  thing  which  the  proud 
and  sensitive  invalid  could  have  home 
to  see  her  constantly  engaged  upon, 
OS  besides  being  a  gracefiil  and  femi- 
nine employment,  it  left  her  at  leisure 
to  talk  or  sing  to  him  as  of  old.  And 
if  some  of  their  earlier  friends  should 
chance  to  drop  in,  how  were  they  to 
know  that  she  was  not  merely  pursu- 
ing it  for  her  own  amusement,  as  in 
times  post  ?  It  was  a  false  pride,  but 
there  were  none  to  chide  him  ibr  it, 
Catherine  only  smiled  and  was  thank* 
ful,  oh!  how  thankful  1  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  what  she  did  without 
wounding  a  single  prejudice,  or  raising 
one  regretful  thought.  And  at  length 
shamed  by  her  example,  he  began  se- 
riously to  struggle  with  a  disease, 
which  was  far  more  mental  than  bo- 
dily ;  and  actually  accepted  an  engage- 
ment to  give  lessons  in  Italian,  at 
houses  where  the  kind  recommenda- 
tion of  his  friends  procured  him  both 
employment  and  gentle  treatment,  al- 
hough  many  a  situation  was  losi 
through  some  tocied  insult  which  his 
pride  resented  even  before  it  was 
offered,  save  in  imagination. 

It  seems  strange  how  much  better 
women  bear  reverses  of  this  nature 
than  men,  and  yety  not  so  much  so  if  we 
pause  and  recall  to  mind  how  beauti- 
fblly  their  natures  are  adapted  to  every 
circumstance  into  which  it  may  be 
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tbeir  deitioy  to  f«]].     The  joung  girl 

in  the  home  of  her  forefathers,   how 

gUd  and  jojoiu  she  is  I     Aod  by-and* 

bve,  it  oaj  be,  she  will  go  cheerfully 

forth  from  unidst  that  loviDg  band>  to 

mike  the  happiness  of  one  who  is 

dearer  than  ali  the  worId»  so  that 

btsoeforth  wherever  he  is»  there  is  her 

hiime.    Give  her  bat  an  object  for 

vhich  to  toil,  whether  it  be  iather, 

mother,  husband,  children  ;  something 

to  love  and  care  for,  and  her  energies 

vili  M  hot  with  life  I     It  is  the  for- 

sakeo,  the  lonely  In  heart  only,  who 

lit  down  in  their  helpless  grief,  and 

pray  to  die  I 

Oo  the  n^ht  of  which  we  speak, 
Mr.  WtUon^hby's  work  was  done,  that 
is  be  had  g^ven  two  lessons,  and  was 
wearied  to  death  with  the  stupidity  of 
hij  pupils,  because  they  could  not  com- 
preheod  in  a  few  weeks  what  it  had 
takeo  him  months  to  acquire,  and  was 
r«ai]j  grateful  to  Catherine  for  not 
speaking  while  the  mood  was  on  him, 
hot  simply  placing  the  magazines  con- 
tamiag  the  articles,  which,  from  hear- 
ing 80  much  about  he   had  become 
anxious  to  read,  on  the  table  before 
him,  go  qnietly  back  to  her  embroi- 
dery.   And  then  gradually  the  brow 
lost  something  of  its  sternness,  the  lan- 
piid  eye  briehtened,  and  he  read  on 
in  that  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  outer 
worid  which  so  few  writers  have  power 
to  command. 

A  little  apart  sat  the  patient  and 
iodustrioQS  wife,  her  head  bent  eagerly 
A>rward,  and  her  ^ancerivetted  on  his 
coontenance  with  an  anxious  and  fear- 
Ail  intensity,  while  her  cheeks  and  lips 
waned  to  marble  paleness.  But  he 
heeded  not  her  scrutiny,  or  he  would 
have  been  too  proud  to  bear  even  her 
to  be  a  witness  of  his  weakness,  if  it 
can  be  called  sacb,  and  suffered  an  un- 
hidden tear  to  rest  a  moment  upon  his 
long  eyelashes,  ere  it  fell  heavily  upon 
the  page  before  him.  And  then  his 
eompanioD  turned  away  and  bent  once 
ttore  over  her  embroidery  frame,  while 
the  colour  stole  slowly  back  as  the 
doabt  and  agony  of  that  moment  passed 
away, 

'*  Beautiful  r  exclaimed  Willough- 
bj,  at  length,  **  this  is  really  beautiful  1 
How  strange  that  none  should  be  found 
to  come  forward  and  own  to  such  gen- 
tle and  truthful  thoughts.** 

^And  jet,  the  author  mav  have 
some  pGwerlul  reason  for  his  suence.** 


''  I  cannot  think  so,  nor  was  the 
charm  of  incognito  needed  to  nutke 
that  popular  which  must  speak  at 
once  to  every  heart.  Many  of  the  pas- 
sages seem  so  familiar  that  it  almost 
appears  as  if  I  must  have  dreamt  them 
myself,  long  ago." 

Catherine  smiled  a  bright  glad 
smile. 

''It  seems  to  me,"  continued  he« 
''perfectly  absurd  for  any  one  to  ima- 
gine that  it  could  by  any  possibility 
nave  been  vrritten  by  a  wonaan,  for 
how  could  she  ever  attain  so  deep  an 
insight  into  the  human  heart." 
^  **  By  experience  perhaps,  or  intui- 
tlon,  but  oflenest  the  latter,  for  I 
verily  believe  that  genius  has  far  more 
credit  given  it  for  observation  and  re- 
search than  it  ever  deserved.  And 
that  many  have  written  with  a  truth- 
ful eloquence  that  seemed  even  to 
themselves  almost  like  inspiration,  on 
subjects  of  which  they  could  have  had 
no  previous  knowledge.  Nay,  I  ques- 
tion if  they  had  really  felt  deeply,  if 
they  could  have  expressed  themselves 
half  as  well.  And  so  you  will  not  give 
a  woman  credit  for  these  productions, 
dear  Frederick?*' 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  so,  for 
they  would,  in  that  case,  lose  all  charm 
for  me.*' 

"  And  why?**  asked  Catherine,  gent- 
ly, as  she  quitted  her  work,  and  knelt 
down  on  the  low  stool  by  his  side,  her 
bright  eyes  fixed  eagerly  on  his. 

"  You  will  laugh  at  me,  but  simply 
for  that  very  superioritv  which  has 
won  for  them  so  much  of  fame.  Why, 
the  authoress  must  be  all  her  life  in  a 
brown  study,  abstracted  and  taking 
notes,  while  others  lauffh  and  enjoy 
themselves ;  living  not  for  those  who 
love  her,  or  whom  she  loves,  but  for 
the  multitude,  whose  praise  is  to  re- 
pay her  for  a  thousand  severed  ties  of 
domestic  duty  and  affection.  Fancy 
her  a  wife,  for  instance — nay,  you  need 
not  start  and  turn  so  pale,  my  own 
gentle  Kate  I  for  it  is  unlikely,  and  I 
am  merely  imagining  such  a  thin?  pos- 
sible ;  why  the  poor  man  would  be 
afraid  to  speak,  lest  a  word  might  put 
to  flight  a  whole  train  of  bright- winged 
ideas.  And  when  in  sickness  and  sor- 
row she  sat  in  silence  by  his  side,  to 
know  that  not  one  thought  of  him  min- 
gled in  the  dreamy  fantasies  of  her  ima- 
gination, until  recalled  at  length  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  with  almost  a  sigh 
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from  its  fairy-like  wanderings.     Why, 
all  this  would  drive  me  mad  T* 

*'  Bat  supposing,"  said  Catherine, 
*'  as  it  seems  to  me  it  needs  must  be, 
that  every  flight  of  imagination,  every 
train  of  thought  were  hallowed  and 
brightened  by  some  such  clause  as 
this,  '  What  will  he  think  of  that 
which  I  am  about  to  write  ?  Are  the 
sentiments  such  as  he  would  approve?' 
or  more  confidently  still,  ^  I  will  strug- 
gle early  and  late — I  will  achieve  fame 
— but  for  his  sake  only,  and  that  he 
may  be  proud  of  me  !*  " 

**  But  what  woman  ever  stopped 
here  in  the  career  of  her  literary  am- 
bition?" 

"  Many— every  one  whose  anchor 
has  been  cast  upon  a  rock  and  not 
on  the  sand !  The  love  of  fame,  merely 
*  for  its  own  sake,  is  unnatural  and  un- 
womanly, and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
has  its  root  in  bitterness  and  disap- 
pointment T' 

"  Well,  thank  God,  at  any  rate,  you 
are  not  an  authoress!"  said  Willoughby, 
wearying  of  the  subject,  "if  it  had 
been  so,  I  know  not  what  would  have 
becomeofme."  And  as  he  stooped  down 
to  kiss  the  white  brow  which  bent 
meekly  towards  him,  he  noticed  not 
that  her  tears  fell  quick  and  heavily. 

Fast  flew  the  hours,  and  faster  still 
the  busy  fingers  of  that  young  wife, 
while  she  talked  or  sang,  and  anon 
erew  silent,  according  to  the  change- 
ful mood  of  her  companion ;  putting 
by  her  work,  and  preparing  their  fru- 
gal supper,  the  moment  he  complained 
of  fatigue,  after  which  they  retired 
early,  as  was  their  usual  custom.  But 
when  her  husband  slept,  again  did 
Catherine  steal  forth,  and  wrapped  in 
her  warm  dressing-gown,  sit  down 
quietly  to  her  tasks  until  dawn,  else 
how  could  thev  have  subsisted  so  long 
upon  that  poorly  remunerated  embroi- 
dery, or  bis  few  and  uncertain  pupils  ? 
But  men  have  little  notion  of  these 
things,  and  Willoughby  never  for  an 
instant  suspected  what  was  going  on, 
although  the  pale  cheek  and  hollow 
eyes  of  his  devoted  companion  often 
made  him  tremble ;  the  more  espe- 
cially when  he  remembered  how  many 
of  her  family  had  fallen  victims  to 
that  hereditary  curse  which  clings  to 
generation  after  generation,  hastening 
its  best  and  fairest  to  an  early 
grave  I 

Mr.  Willoughby  had  a  dbtant  rela- 


tive, a  lawyer  of  some  eminence  in  his 
profession,  and  moreover  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  with  both  the  means 
and  inclination  to  assist  him,  if  he  had 
entertuned  the  slightest  idea  how  poor 
they  often  were.  But  Catherine  al- 
ways looked  so  smiling  and  happy 
when  he  called,  and  invariably  found 
her  at  her  embroidery,  with  its  costly 
silks  scattered  around,  and  her  hus- 
band engaged  with  his  books,  or  just 
returned  from  what  he  called  his  morn- 
ing walk,  (and  a  pretty  long  one  it  was, 
all  the  way  to  Hampstead,  to  the  last 
remaining  pupil,)  that  he  never  once 
suspected  how  matters  were  going  on, 
and  Willoughby  was  well  content  that 
it  should  be  so.  Nevertheless,  his 
young  relatives  were  unforgotten,  and 
he  had  been  actively  engaged  for  some 
time  past  in  the  investigation  of  a  cer- 
tain clause  in  the  document  by  which 
the  new  heir  held  possession,  the  ille- 
gality of  which  once  proved,  would 
restore  them  back  to  their  former 
owner.  But  then,  the  difficulty  was 
to  prove  it ;  and  much  money  ap- 
peared for  a  time  to  be  utterly  wasted 
in  fruitless  research,  during  which  pe- 
riod Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby  were 
kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  exer- 
tions making  in  their  behalf;  until 
one  bright  summer  day  the  good  law- 
yer entered  their  humble  abode*  and 
bore  them  back  in  triumph  to  the  an- 
cient halls  of  Willoughby. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  scene  that  followed,  and  yet,  as 
every  earthly  happiness  must,  it  had 
its  drawback,  in  the  daily  increasing 
illness  of  Catherine.  Had  they  conti- 
nued poor  she  would,  most  likely,  have 
borne  up  to  the  last,  and  died  at  length 
without  a  murmur  ;  but  now  that  the 
stimulus  to  exertion  was  removed, 
she  felt  her  own  weakness,  and  the 
devoted  wife,  who  had  toiled  night 
and  day,  scarcely  conscious  of  fatigue, 
pined  and  sickened  in  her  splendid 
home,  like  a  crushed  flower.  Wil- 
loughby *s  worst  fears  were  confirmed, 
the  physicians  mentioned  consumption, 
and  recommended  a  removal  to  a 
warmer  climate,  the  beneficial  effects 
of  which  were  soon  visible  in  her  im- 
proved health  and  spirits;  and  then 
who  so  happy  as  that  young  couple, 
endeared  to  each  other  by  trial  and 
suffering,  and  ready  to  look  upon  all 
things,  as  it  were,  through  that  gold- 
tint^  glass  which  touches  and  haSows 
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erery  object  with  a  portion  of  its  own 
light! 

^Jit  we  are  forgetting,  in  the  inte- 
rest of  our  narratiTe,  an  event  which 
took  place  in  the  literary  world,  and 
bean  open  the  snhject  with  which  this 
sketcb  commenced.     The  mysterioas 
articles  so  long  and  regalarly  pub- 
I'sbed,  and  so  anxiously  looked   oat 
fofi  suddenly  ceased  ;  while  the  edi- 
tor, ID  answer  to  numerous  inquiries 
OS  the  subject,  could  not  venture  to 
promise  that  they  would  ever  be  re- 
reved ;  nay,  be  thought  it  most  pro- 
table  that  they  never  would — ^and  it 
is  said  that  the  good  man  was  observed 
to  twinkle  away  a  tear  as  he  spoke. 
No  cine  could  be  gained  from  him, 
Lcvever,  as  to  this  tantalizing  mys- 
tery, and  many  felt  very  much  as  we 
mast  all  have  done  on  the  first  read- 
i'*)?  of  Coleridge's  wild  fragment  of 
'ChrisUbel,"  a  half  wish  thai  he  had 
either  finished,  or  not  written  it  at  all» 
f^xqaisitely  beautiful  as  it  is— nay,  for 
that  rery  reason. 

The  intelligence  that  the  articles  in 
(joestion  had  really  and  totally  ceased^ 
was  first  communicated  to  the  Wil- 
icQghby's  by  some  countrymen  who 
joined  them  at  Florence,  amidst  the 
uaoal  accompaniment  of  vague  guesses 
ud  comments. 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  one,  **  it  is 
^toere  nue-^ie-guerre  on  the  part  of 
either  author  or  publisher ;  and  after 
a  time  we  shall  have  him  appearing 
again  with  all  his  laurels,  ready  to 
tab  the  world  by  storm  with  some 
striking  and  original  conception !" 

"Or  it  may  be,"  added  another, 
"that  the  writer  is  dead,  for  such 
seldom  live  long !" 

Catherine  sighed  heavily,  and  leant 
her  baming  brow  against  the  cool 
marble  fountain  near  where  they  stood. 
"  I  am  sorry/*  said  Mr.  Willoughby, 
**  that  those  haunting  thoughts  which 
came  ever  like  familiar  things,  should 
^  so  suddenly  hushed.  It  seems  al- 
i>^  as  though  one  had  lost  a  friend, 
fvr  whose  voice  it  was  so  pleasant  to 
^k  and  listen  at  stated  times.  And 
/et  in  a  few  years — it  may  even  be  a 
few  months--the  very  existence  of 
those  papers  will  be  forgotten,  and  su- 
perseded by  some  fresh  novelty ;  and 
the  mystery  die  out  before  it  is  solved. 
How  miserably  must  those  authors  be 
rewirdedwho  have  no  higher. motive 
than  the  mere  love  .of  popularity  1** 


And  he  was  right — another  nine  days' 
wonder  sprung  up  on  the  grave  of  its 
predecessor,  and  some  few  years  after- 
wards it  was  only  in  moments  of  idle- 
ness, or  in  country  places,  where  a  num- 
ber of  an  old  magazine  is  a  perfect  bless- 
ing, that  one  became  suddenly  absorbed 
in  -an  article  of  sach  thrilling  interest 
as  to  woo  you  into  utter  forgetfulness 
of  all  outward  things,  until  you  lay 
down  the  book  at  length  with  a  sigh, 
certain  of  finding  nothing  like  it  in 
the  present  periodical  literature  of  the 
day,  and  in  a  humour  to  be  pleased 
with  every  thing  and  every  body, 
viewing  all  nature,  as  it  were,  through 
the  medium  of  one  sunny  spirit  I  We 
do  not  intend,  however,  to  leave  our 
gentle  readers  in  that  tantalizing  state 
of  uncertainty  which  we  have  before 
attempted  to  describe,  but  will  give 
them  glimpses  of  a  deep  and  hidden 
mystery,  never  openly  revealed  to  the 
world  at  large,  even  to  this  day. 

On  a  low  couch,  overlooking  a 
green  peaceful  valley,  in  her  own  dear 
England,  lay  the  dying  Catherine. 
For  years  had  that  most  fluctuating 
and  treacherous  of  all  diseases,  de- 
ceived and  tampered  with  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  those  who  loved  and 
watched  over  her  with  such  tender 
care — now  in  joyous  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  recovery,  and  anon  bowed  down 
with  anffuish  and  despair — ^while  the 
invalid  felt  all  along  that  the  doom 
was  upon  her,  but  could  not  find  cou- 
rage to  dissipate,  bv  a  single  word, 
those  fond  and  anxious  hopes  which 
garnered  her  around,  as  though  think- 
ing thus  to  keep  her  to  themselves. 
But  now  the  fiat  had  gone  forth  from 
other  lips,  and  the  physician  issued 
that  fatad  mandate,  which,  seeming  all 
gentleness,  has  its  origin  in  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  utter  uselessness  of 
earthly  aid — 'Met  her  have  her  own 
way  in  all  things  1"  She  only  asked 
to  be  suffered  to  die  at  home,  and 
thither  they  accordingly  bore  her. 

The  eyes  were  closed,  and  Wil- 
loughby, fancying  that  she  slept,  gazed 
long  and  tearfully  upon  the  changed 
face  of  his  young  and  gentle-hearted 
wife,  on  which  rested  a  sad  and  anx- 
ious expression,  marring  its  other- 
wise divme  beauty.  She  looked  up  at 
length,  and  catching  his  glance  in  all 
its  doubtful  Agony,  smiled  faintly,  and 
tried  to  speak  those  low  and  soothing 
words  which  seemed  now  to  have  lost 
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all  power  to  calm,  for  they  were 
%Dora9  only^  and  he  knew  it. 

"  Are  we  alone  ?"  asked  the  iQ?alid, 
in  a  whisper. 

"  Yea — what  would  you  ?" 

«<  Frederic*  I  cannot  die  without 
confessing  something  which  has  long 
lain  heavy  on  my  mind:  I  have  de- 
ceived and  disobeyed  your  positive 
wishes  and  commands ;  and  yet,  if  you 
knew  all»  I  think  you  would  forgive 
me!" 

<'  Then  tell  me  all»  dearest  1"  and  his 
look  of  confiding  love  gave  her  cou- 
rage to  proceed.  But  we  prefer  re- 
lating the  tale  she  told  him  with  so 
many  tears,  and  meek,  deprecating 
looks,  aiter  our  own  fashion. 

Long  before  she  knew  Frederic 
Willoughby,  Catherine  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  writing  little  domestic 
poems,  and  jeuX'd^ esprit  of  local  inte- 
rest, for  the  amusement  of  herself  and 
family,  a  few  of  which  had  at  various 
times  found  their  way  into  different 
periodicals,  and  been  duly  criticised  as 
the  productions  of  one  who,  with  evi- 
dent talent,  had  as  evidentlv  very  much 
to  learn ;  at  all  of  which  sage  com- 
ments ^e  girl  laughed  heartily,  and 
kept  her  own  secret.  But  when  a 
new  epoch  commenced,  as  it  were,  in 
her  existence,  and  young  Willoughby^ 
with  his  usual  stem  decision  of  man- 
ner, happened  casually  to  eznress  the 
insurmountable  prejudices  he  had  con- 
ceived against  all  literary  women, 
bringing  a  thousand  things  to  prove 
the  justice  of  his  argument,  until  poor 
Catherine,  in  whose  eyes  his  judgment 
must  needs  be  infallible,  wept  and 
trembled  like  a  guilty  thing ;  and 
when  her  lover  Quitted  her  at  length, 
proceeded  immediately  to  empty  her 
desk  of  all  its  long-accumulated  store 
of  literary  treasures,  and  consign 
them,  without  a  murmur,  to  the  flames. 
There  was  the  plan  of  a  novel,  a  half- 
finished  traffedy*  and  an  epic  poem, 
dashed  off  m  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  wil^  so  rapid  a  pen,  that  it 
was  quite  evident  no  one  but  herself 
would  have  been  able  to  decipher  it. 
Nay,  she  even  tore  out  her  own  effu- 
sions from  her  sister's  album,  and 
many  a  page  beside  in  various  authors, 
on  whose  blank  surface  she  had  hastily 
noted  down  her  bright  thoughts  ;  and 
although  wanting  courage  to  confess 
the  put,  after  all  that  ne  had  said 
upon  the  aobjecty  determined  within 


herself  that  no  temptation  should  ever 
induce  her  to  offend  again.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  a  hard  trial  at  times,  as 
all  who  have  got  into  the  habit  of  ver- 
sifying, as  it  has  been  called,  can  tes- 
tify, when  a  word,  or  a  flower,  or  a 
moonlight  night,  or  even  a  fit  of  tem- 
porary depression,  coiyures  up  a  thou- 
sand images  in  the  bram,  which  almost 
find  words  for  themselves,  and  are  far 
more  easy  to  express  than  repress ;  or 
when  a  birthday  came  round,  which 
for  years  she  had  been  wont  to  com- 
memorate in  music,  that  came  straight 
from  a  heart  overflowing  with  affec« 
tion,  and  had  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out the  accustomed  tribute.  And  yet 
she  kept  her  inward  vow  inviolate, 
and  would  have  done  so  to  the  las^ 
but  for  that  change  of  circumstance 
which  plunged  them  at  once  from 
affluence  to  poverty. 

The  possibility  of  turning  her  early 
talents  to  some  account  flashed  upon 
her  all  of  a  sudden,  and  surely  the 
cause  must  hallow  the  act  even  m  his 
eyes.  A  paper  was  accordingly  writ- 
ten while  she  watched  through  the 
long  midnight  hours  by  the  bedude  of 
her  suffering  husband,  pregnant  with 
sad  and  beautiful  thoughts,  and  for- 
warded to  one  of  the  leading  periodi- 
cals of  the  day,  the  editor  of  which 
accepted  it  at  once»  expressing  at  the 
same  time  a  desire  for  a  personal  in- 
terview, and  a  wish  diat  the  name  of 
the  author  should  be  appended.  But 
when  he  heard  poor  Catherine's  simple 
tale,  and  gazed  upon  her  young  fair 
face,  the  heart  of  the  good  old  man 
was  touched,  and  he  not  only  con- 
sented to  her  preserving  her  incognito, 
but  offered  such  terms  as  she  had  not 
dared,  in  her  wildest  moments,  even 
to  hope  for.  It  was  the  only  time 
thev  ever  met. 

As  it  might  have  been  expected, 
Catherine's  second  article  was  less 
sombre— the  natural  playfulness  of 
her  genius  was  no  longer  pressed  down 
by  doubt  and  struggling  poverty,  as 
is  too  often  the  case^  and  she  wrote  in 
a  glad  bright  spurit,  that  fell  on  the 
minds  of  others  like  a  species  of  men- 
tal  sunshine,  and  held  them  in  thrall 
f^om  month  to  month,  until  the  spell 
broke  at  last  and  for  ever  I  She  bad 
achieved  fane  ;  but  of  what  worth 
was  it  to  her  though  all  the  world 
should  praise,  if  one,  and  ti^t  one  all 
the  world  to  her,  was  diwatitfied  ? 
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yothiog— or  worse  than  nothing! — 
Unclanned — unsought — its  brightest 
wKstbs  irere  flung  aside^  and  sacri- 
ficed unmnnnQringlj  at  the  altaf  of 
ftffeetioOf  and  the  end  gained  for  which 
Akne  the  had  thought  and  toiled,  she 
VIS  content — ^naj,  eren  glad  to  retire 
oDct  again  into  rest  and  obscurity. 
Tbe  only  remembrance  of  the  past 
vhttb  ever  haanted  poor   Catherine 
ns  its  deception,  and  the  one  secret 
vfaich  loTe  and  fear  had  induced  her 
to  keep  from   Willoughbj,   lest    he 
should  confound  eren  her  in  his  bitter 
hatred  against    all    literary  women. 
Bot  now  the  weight  Is  off  her  heart — 
tbe  has  told  him  all,  and  he  knelt 
down  by  the  bedside,  and  wept  like  a 
child.     What! — ^hate   her— his    own 
irood,  gentle-hearted  and  devoted  Kate! 
Imposnble !     Forgire  her — why  it  is 
he  who  needs  forgiveness,  for  his  bit- 
ter and   causeless  prejudices.      And 
Qow,  h^ypy  in  the  consciousnsss  of  his 
auction,  she  became  suddenly  silent, 
while  a  smile  still  lingered  on  the 
parted  lips    a  smile  which  never  left 
them  ^;ain«     That  night  the  spirit  of 
the  young  and  gifted  passed    away 
from  earth! 

Looking  abroad  into  the  world,  we 
see  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  Fred- 
eric WiUonghby's  faith  is  far  from 
being  an  uncommon  one,  and  was 
mnch  struck  tho  other  day  by  meeting 
whh  the  following  oassage,  in  the 
worb  of  one,  herself  an  authoress, 
aad  whose  talents  we  greatly  admire. 
Speaking  of  literary  women,  she  says, 
"  In  seasons  of  depression,  of  wounded 


feeling,  when^her  spirit  yearns  to  sit 
in  solitude,  or  even  in  darkness,  so 
that  it  may  be  still,  to  know  and  feel 
that  the  very  essence  of  that  spirit, 
now  embodied  in  a  palpable  form,  has 
become  an  article  of  sale  and  bargain, 
tossed  over  from  the  hands  of  one 
workman  to  another,  free  alike  to  the 
touch  of  the  prince  and  the  peasant, 
and  no  longer  to  be  recalled  at  will  by 
the  original  possessor,  let  the  world 
receive  it  as  it  may  !**  And  why  should 
we  recall  it,  if  the  essence  of  that  spi- 
rit comprised  within  itself  the  good 
and  the  true  ? — ^if,  in  those  seasons  of 
depression,  we  have  at  least  this  hope, 
that  others  may  be  soothed  and  made 
better — O I  glorious  thought  f-^bv  our 
written  testimony — ^if  we  can  all  ex- 
claim with  the  good  Jean  Paul  Rich- 
ter — <'  In  the  coldest  hour  of  exist- 
ence— in  the  last  hour — 01  ye  who 
have  so  often  misunderstood  me,  I  can 
lift  up  my  hand  and  swear  that  I  have 
never,  at  mv  writing-table,  sought  anv 
thing  else  than  the  good  and  beautiful, 
so  far  as  my  circumstances  and  powers 
permitted  me  in  any  measure  to  at- 
tain, and  that  I  have  often  erred,  per- 
haps, but  seldom  sinned."  For  our- 
selves, we  verily  believe  with  Carlyle, 
''that  of  all  priesthoods, aristocracies, 
and  governing  classes,  at  present  ex- 
tant m  the  world,  there  is  no  class 
comparable  for  importance  to  the 
priesthood  of  the  writers  of  books," 
so  that  they  can  be  brought  rightly  to 
understand  the  true  spirit  of  their  high 
and  holy  vocation. 
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It  18  not  easy  to  imagine  states  of 
mind  more  entirely  in  contrast  than 
those  experienced  by  the  man  who, 
yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  fancy,  creates  a  poetical  work, 
and  who  at  some  after  period  thinks 
of  it  chiefly  with  reference  to  its 
effect  on  others.  If  there  be 
any  process  of  the  mind  what* 
ever»  in  which  a  man  is  alone 
with  his  own  thoughts — in  which 
the  world  and  its  judgments  are 
entirely  excluded  from  consideration, 
it  is  in  the  act  of  clothing  with  lan- 
guage, and  giving  permanence  to  the 
shifting  phantoms  of  individual  con- 
sciousness. Pure  science  is  in  its  na- 
ture different — rather,  however,  with 
reference  to  the  materials  on  which 
the  mind  is  occupied,  than  with  refe- 
rence to  the  mental  process  itself.  In 
pure  science  all  that  belongs  to  man's 
sensuous  nature  is  excluded.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  science,  as  different 
in  its  laws  with  reference  to  the  diffe- 
rent orders  of  intelligent  beings— angel 
or  man— who  may  be  supposed  em- 
ployed in  the  investigation*  All  that  is 
peculiar  to  Man  is  excluded.  Mind^ 
mind  alone  is  concerned.  To  angel  or 
man  purely  scientific  truth  is  for  ever 
the  same. 

Is  poetry  in  its  essence  distinct  from 
purely  scientific  truth  ?  It  is  hard  so 
to  shape  the  question  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  mistake  as  to  its  meaning, 
and  supposing  it  distinctly  stated,  it  is 
not  easy  to  give  an  answer.  There  ia, 
we  think,  little  doubt  that  in  the 
highest  exercise  of  the  imagination, 
the  mental  process  differs  little  in  a 
Milton  and  a  Newton.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  in  the  creation  of  poetry 
of  the  highest  class,  the  imaginative 
power  excludes  all  thought  of  external 
things  as  entirely  as  is  done  by  the 
mind  of  the  philosopher  in  dealing 
with  his  abstractions.  But  to  the 
highest  region  to  which  the  poet  as- 
cends in  thought,  his  human  nature 


accompanies  him ;  it  is  still  man  with 
man's  feelings  and  affections;  the 
spirit  of  humanity  elevated  and  imbued 
with  the  light  of  the  world  to  which 
it  has  ascended.  The  language  of 
communication,  however,  in  the  case 
of  the  poet,  is  always,  in  its  calmer 
hour,  addressed  to  those  who  have  not 
accompanied  him  to  the  higher  region 
of  his  thoughts.  For  their  sake  is 
symbol,  and  imagery,  and  allegory, 
and  all  that  imperfect  revelation  by 
words  of  what  words  and  imagery 
must,  after  all,  intimate  rather  than 
express.  In  how  many  things  are 
poetry  and  religion  identical— 


"The  name 
Of  prophet  end  of  pout  is  Um 


Wordsworth — the  most  thoughtful 
poet  of  our  age,  and,  except  Goethe, 
the  greatest — regards  Faith  and  Ima- 
gination as  but  names  of  the  same 
power.  We  are  unwilling  altogether 
to  adopt  the  language  of  the  poem 
which  we  transcribe — still  it  will  assist 
in  exemplifying  what  we  mean : — 


•*  *  Week  Is  Uie  will  of  nuin,  Mi  jndgment  blln  J } 
Remembranoe  persecutes,  end  Hope  betreys : 
HeeTjr  is  woe; — and  J07, for  haman  kind 
A  mouxnfhl  thing  so  transient  Is  the  blaxe  !* 
ThoB  might  HB  paint  our  lot  of  mortal  days, 
Wlm  wants  the  giorions  facnlty  assigned 

'    To  elerate  the  more-than-reaecming  mind. 
And  colour  lift's  dark  dood  with  orient  raj*. 
Imagination  Is  that  sacred  power. 
Imagination  lofty  and  refined  t 
'Tis  her's  to  pluck  tlie  amaranthine  flower 
Of  Faith,  and  round  the  suflTerer's  temples  binl 
Wreatlu  that  endnre  afllictions  heavlert  shower. 
And  do  not  shrink  from  sorrow's  keenest  wind." 


Spenser,  too,  or  the  poet,  whose 
''  Elegy,  or  Friend's  Passion  for  his  As- 
trophill,'*f  is  printed  in  Spenser*s  collec- 
tion of  poems  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  seems  to  regard  poetry  and 
religion,  as  in  truth,  exercises  of  the 
same  high  faculty,  which  assumes  a 
different  name,  according  to  the  object 
with  which  it  is  engaged,  but  which 
in  none  loses  sight  of  human  nature — 
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fTbe  poem  which  we  quote  from  was  by  Matthew  Roydon.    See  Nash's  Preface 
to  Greene's  *'  Arcadia ;"  and  Todd's  Spenser,  Vol.  YIIl. 
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Be  Akf  ddight  aad  pleamre  took, 
Aal « the  ■oantain  Futhenie, 
Upoa  the  oyetel  liquid  brook, 
lie  Jfvei  act  him  tttrj  dey, 


"  Wha  he  deeoendcd  dovn  the  mount 
Bia  eoaBteuaaee  Moaied  mort  diTine  i 
A  fboocaad  gnoee  one  might  count 
FpoB  Ui  lovdy,  cbcerftel  cyne ; 
Tb  hear  him  ipeak  and  ewoetly  imile, 
Tot  mn  in  Fundiee  the  while. 

"  A  iveet  titnetlTc  kind  of  grace, 
A  fUI  leuianee  giren  by  looks, 
CoutiBuiI  comfort  in  u  face. 
The  llnemeati  of  gospel  book*, 
I  trow  thttt  countenance  cannot  lie, 
Wheer  thoughts  an  written  in  the  eye. 

**  Wat  nercr  eye  did  eee  that  face, 
Waa  nerer  car  did  hear  that  tongue, 
W«  BCTcr  mind  did  mind  hia  grace. 
That  ever  thought  the  traTel  long  { 
Bat  cyes^  and  cara,  and  every  thought, 
Wen  with  hia  rareet  pcrfectimu  caught.** 

We  hare  transcribed  more  of  this  poem 
dun  is  quite  applicable  to  our  purpose^ 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  stop  at  the 
verj  word  one  would  wish  in  a  quota- 
tion ;  and  the  affectionate  tone  of  the 
old  rhymer  tempted  us  on.  The  gpreat 
German  poet,  Scbillery  makes  the  dis- 
tinction between  art  and  pure  science 
to  consist  in  the  element  of  humanity 
being  always  essentially  involved  in 
every  work  of  art,  and  in  every  judg- 
ment  on  such  work  ;  and  this  element 
beii^  excluded  in  all  that  is  properly 
ciUed  science.  In  this  distinction  we 
think  him  unqaestionably  right.  It 
seems  plain  to  us  that  this  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  by  writers  to 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  high 
(Tuse  of  being  almost  martyrs  to  their 
hve  of  truth.  In  the  late  Blanco 
^Vbite's  "  Letters  on  Heresy  and  Or- 
thodoxy,** we  think  he  has  been  misled 
by  regarding  some  of  the  topics  which 
U  examined,  with  reference  to  the  laws 
uf  pore  science  excluding  the  element 
of  man*8  peculiar  nature.  In  revela- 
l^on,  supposing  the  communication 
to  be  to  man,  and  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  man's  moral  being,  the 
truths  taught  can  never  be  those  of 
pore  science. 

In  the  higher  domain  of  Imagina- 
tion   the  realm  of   Faith  —  where 

m<a  is  made  a  witness  of  things  un- 
speakable, and  which  angels  vainly 
desire  to  look  into,  all  sense  of  indivi- 
doal  consciousness  may  be  supposed 
lost.  The  truths  there  addressed  to 
the  human  spirit  are  true  to  every 
human  spirit.    The  world  of  poetry 


to  this  extent  differs ;  while  its  light 
is  from  that  better  heaven,  yet  even  in 
its  highest  elevation  the  individual 
himself,  with  his  affections  and  pas- 
sions, is  for  ever  present.  '*  Poetry," 
as  is  well  expressed  by  the  author  of 
this  volume,*' when  it  flows  from  a  pure 
and  volimtary  source,  is  itself  a  por- 
tion and  a  picture  of  the  mind.'* 

This  is  happily  expressed.  And 
never  were  there  volumes  which  more 
truly  exhibit  the  individual  mind  of  an 
author  than  those  before  us.  It  is, 
we  believe,  Goethe  who  disregards  all 
poems  whatever  which  are  not  the  pro- 
duct of  the  moment.  Occasional 
poems  are,  in  his  estimate,  the  only 
ones  that  can  be  regarded  as  flowing 
from  true  and  genuine  feeling.  One 
snatch  of  song — of  Bums's  or  Shake- 
spear's — is  worth  all  the  verses  written 
with  malice  prepense  that  have  ever 
been  fabricated.  Does  this  imply 
that  poetry  should  not  be  a  study? 
If  it  imply  anything,  it  is  just  the 
reverse.  The  feelings  of  the  true 
poet  spontaneously  express  themselves 
in  song,  because  poetry  has  never 
ceased  to  be  a  study  with  him — be- 
cause its  language  expresses  his  habi- 
tual temper  of  thought — because,  could 
yon  see  the  whole  mind,  you  would 
see  fountains  of  love  and  truth — that 
is,  of  poetry — of  which  all  that  has 
found  its  way  into  light,  for  the  most 
part,  is  but  the  doubtful  and  feeble  in- 
dication. A  true  poet,  when  his  works 
tell  of  the  world  within  his  breast, 
cannot  be  thought  of  but  with  love. 

The  demand  for  sympathy  is,  we 
believe,  the  strongest  motive  for  the 
utterance — in  words — of  poetic  feeling ; 
it  is,  we  were  near  saying,  the  only 
genuine  motive  for  publication.  But 
we  are  corrected  in  this  form  of  ex- 
pression by  the  language  of  Mr.  Wills. 

"  The  instinctive  impulse  of  the 
thoughtful  spirit  to  perpetuate  and  build 
monuments  for  itself;  the  more  just  de- 
sire to  enlarge  its  communion  with  those 
of  its  own  frame  and  order ;  the  wish  to 
extend  the  impressions  it  deeply  feels ; 
to  avouch,  illustrate,  and  make  way  for 
truths  it  reveres ;  and  to  add  something 
to  the  great  and  various  structure 
of  humaa  thought;  these  are  desires 
which,  though  least  expressed,  and  not 
always  distmctly  recognised,  are  im- 
planted for  useful  purposes,  and  hold 
in  the  mind  a  place  co-ordinate  with  its 
range  of  feeling  and  exertion.    I  do  not 
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look  for  gain — ^populariij  I  hold  at  its 
real  worui ;  but  1  am  not  without  a 
hope  that  what  I  have  written  will  tell 
on  many  minds/* 

The  poems  in  the  volume  entitled 
*'  Dramatic  Sketches,*'  &c.,  are  a  se- 
lection from  the  compositions  of  many 
years,  and  in  all  is  exhibited  the  same 
tranquil^  aspiring,  and  yet  resigned 
temper  and  spirit.  There  are  per- 
petual references  to  outward  nature, 
and  indications  of  a  heart  that  has 
habitually  communed  with  itself.  Yet 
nothing  is  seen  in  isolation,  nothing 
concealed  or  thrown  into  shade  by 
false  colouring.  There  is  a  tender- 
ness of  expression  which  relieves  the 
sort  of  hermit  feeling  in  which  manv 
of  the  smaller  poems  are  conceived, 
for  in  the  midst  of  great  playfulness 
of  fimcy,  we  sometimes  thinx  we  catch 
a  tone  which  tells  rather  of  resigna- 
tion than  of  happiness.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  necessary  result  of  our  read- 
ing at  the  same  time  poems  written  at 
remote  intervals,  and  connected  by  no 
other  link  than  the  unity  of  the  mind 
from  which  they  have  proceeded. 

We  select  from  these  poems  a  few 
passages  illustrative  of  wnat  we  have 
said — adopting,  as  far  as  we  can  trace 
it,  the  order  of  time  in  which  the 
poems  from  which  our  selections  are 
made,  were  written.  The  following 
passage,  of  exceeding  beauty,  was  evi- 
dently written  in  early  youth.  The 
strong  contrasts  between  the  gladness 
of  spring  and  the  ruins  of  some  de- 
serted city,  the  exultation  of  hope 
struck  dumb  in  an  instant,  as  if  hope 
were  actually  blotted  out^of  the  world, 
is  one  of  those  passages  which 
tells  of  the  time  of  life  in  which  it 
must  have  been  written. 

A  fallen  city  is  described  in  some 
far  desert,      it  is  an  ancient  place. 

Recalling  wotae  dark  legend  of  toiren  built 

— Batbee  or  etately  TtAmor,  cltlce  old— 

B/  SoloaoB  In  hU  ^mj.    Ok  I  to  fue 

Upon  the  pll]«red  wraclu— lone  monnmenta 

Of  time*  that  were,  bnt  ut  no(«  till  all  thlnge, 

Bjr  deep  •feociatloo  of  the  heart, 

Tom  to  iti  lon^UnoM,  and  wet  aveoad  1 

Till  wienie  ea  If  tlio  if  lewfhiilT  dtj 

Had  kmg  baen  etm  abefva  fhoee  deiolate  hllle. 

Fixed  Into  endnea  In  the  aame  dxead  hour 

That  kM  tkeir  baantiM  low  t 

We  hare  leleeted  this  passage  ftom 
one  of  Mr.Wills's  earlier  poems,  not 
alone  for  its  beaiitj»biit  for  the  eiiriotia 
fact  thai,  wink  tha  hngmga  and 


injuriously^  by  his  study  of  Milton, 
nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  originality  of  the  passage  in  its 
conception ;  and  if  we  except  ,the 
line — 


t« 


Balbee  or  italely  Tadmor— elUee  old,** 


SKflHUBIYaflaOsBBL  SBClW  flU^K 


or  rather  the  two  last  words  of  the  line, 
which  brinff  the  architecture  of  Milton's 
verse  too  distinctly  before  us,  there  \s 
nothing  whatever  to  disturb  the  feeling 
which  the  poet  has  succeeding  in  creat- 
ing in  the  first  few  lines.  We  are  afl^cted 
bv  these  lines,  and  the  kind  of  resem- 
blance which  the  structure  of  the 
verse  bears  to  Milton  in  the  same  way 
as  b^  a  passage  in  one  of  Coleridge*6 
earlier  poems»  where  beauties  of  the 
same  kind  and  order  as  in  the  passage 
we  have  just  quoted,  are  obscured  or 
hidden  by  the  adoption  of  Milton's 
manner.  After  describing  the  tasks 
of  such  angelic  spirits  as  may  be  sap- 
posed  engaged  in  ministering  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Deity,  and  evolving 
the  process  of  eternal  gpood,  h» 
adds  :^ 

*  And  what  If  eome  rebellioQa  o'er  dark  realmi 
Arrogate  power  1    Yet  theae  train  up  to  Ood, 
And  on  the  rude  eye  unaonftmad  Ibr  day 
Flash  meteor  lighte  better  than  total  ^oom ; 
Aa,  ere  from  LleaIe>OatTe'i  Tspoory  head 
The  I«^landar  beholde  the  fiur-off  eon 
Dart  hia  dent  bean  on  nnobaytng  mowa. 
While  yet  the  item  and  wUtary  night 
Brooka  no  alternate  fway,  the  Bofeal  Mom, 
With  mimic  Inrtre,  mihathatee  ita  gleB»« 
Guiding  hU  course  or  by  Nieml  lake, 
Or  Baldashiok,  or  the  uMMey  itone 
Of  8oI£tf  Kapper.** 

CoiUllOOS. — DtHuty  ^  Kationi, 

In  the  poem  from  which  we  bare 
made  these  selections,  nothing  can 
be  more  loose  than  the  associs- 
tions  which  connect  the  thoughts. 
The  state  of  dreaming,  when  we  are 
conscious  that  we  dream,  most  re> 
sembles  that  enchanted  time  of  life— 
alas  I  too  short— in  which  our  poet, 
and  it' may  be  said  every  poet,  has 
lived.  But  where  has  it  been  described 
so  happily  as  here?  The  fancies, 
^unchecked  and  nndstttoed^"  which  ' 
float  before  him,  for  ever  present  i 
images  of  solemnity  and  tenderness. 
We  really  know  nothing  whatever, 
in  the  works  of  any  writer,  more  per- 
fectly true  to  nature  than  the  followii^ 
passage,  in  which  this  state  of  being  is 
described,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  in  which  the  poet 
lived»  made  to  bear  their  part  in  the 
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•*  Ifitfsi  iaOtDngle,  tad  u  •lumber  draw 
lb  cartiiB  o'er  the  gitci  of  tetmy  methonght 
Th«  riiioB  of  ayvaUng  lifht  lay  itill 
At.  asd  ne-tot  fai  doth.     TA*  ifedy  Mtttp 
L'-s  tAiwku  beneath,  and  tht  sirift  stream 
^'m  mtttku,  Uke  dim  Letke's  dreamy  course, 
<^:t  3«itiuoii|^tlMfleld»of  deathi    All  teemed 
Like  I  dnad  vakinf  from  the  beauteous  dream 
(-7  l.^r'i  &ir  pictored  ftntaalM  I  andaoou 
lit-  •■■'a  the  Mene  with  many  tbnnlcfla  thiogi 
I  %>:  aptiJ  opboxne.** 

The  rision  is,  like  Mirza's,  a  picture 
of  bamaD  life ;  but  the  purpose  for 
vliicb  we  quote  the  lines  does  not 
render  it  necessary  to  proceed  with 
the  passage.  Mark,  however,  the 
a«akeniog  from  the  dream  :— 

-*  Tbf  Isrk  aag  loud  in  hcaTen — the  noonday  sun 
'^Itd  it*  benign  and  holj  radiance 
(^h«r  the  dial  vcrld — ^tbe  Ternal  breeae 
i^tft  frohljr  over  vood  and  glittering  itrcam, 
\:.i  whifpcriag  wUh  the  w&tcra,  cheerily 
lAOTt  Mdae*  fivn  the  aool  s  yet  itnmgely  lUU 
Lie  liMdovi  of  my  alomber  aeemed  to  peer 
THj^'a^b  all  the  Tcmal  acene,  but  ill  concealed, 
Ue  piMUms  glmring  tkro*  H/i's  «A«n  bright  mist. 

Poems  which  the  result  of  studious 
frelfoobserTadon  is  the  subject*  require 
too  direct  a  sympathy  from  the  reader. 
No  poetry,  it  is  true,  can  proceed  from 
asT  other  source;  still  there  is  an  ah- 
srjiute  necetsaty  for  any  one  who  would 
paint  the  mind  to  seem  to  describe 
ibat  of  another^  and  even  that  ra- 
ther by  describing  acts,  than  feelings. 
What  we  say  muat,  of  course,  be  under- 
stood subject  to  numerous  exceptions. 
Poetry  may  express  passion  or  feeling ; 
bot  tbe  effort  to  analyse  and  explain  pas- 
im  or  feeling  is,  we  think,  essentially 
theexercise  of  a  different  mental  power ; 
And  there  is  something  even  unhealthy 
in  watcbmg  too  distinctly  the  mentiu 
[irocess — something  that  we  would 
sbrink  from  altogether  if  it  were  not 
tbat  the  poet  is  amused,  as  it  were,  by 
tbinkiDg  of  himself  as  another  and  the 
^ame.  He  will  speak  with  exultation 
of  bis  activity  in  boyhood,  perhaps  of 
bis  triumphs  in  manhood,  when  old 
J^bas  made  it  plain  that  such  triumphs 
<^  no  longer  be  his ;  but  there  can 
^•t  DO  doubt  if  the  feeling  of  re- 
corring  to  old  times  is  to  be  indulged, 
tim  &  dramatic  or  narrative  form,  in 
vbich  the  poet  is  lost  as  an  individual, 
vould  be  better  than  such  a  form  as  the 
^Uioqny.  The  stage  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, in  which  this  self-observation  is 
^f:  timnedsotesubject  of  the  poet's  occu- 


pation, is  one  through  which  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  young  poet  should 
not  pass.  And  a  man's  not  indulg- 
ing in  the  description  of  this  process, 
depends  in  reality  rather  on  the 
fact]  whether  he  is  prevented  by  ac- 
cidental circumstances  at  the  period 
of  life  when  the  process  is  goinff  on 
from  writing  much,  than  on  anything 
else.  The  almost  unconscious  effort 
to  escape  from  this  state  of  dream  is 
described  by  our  author.  A  true  love 
of  nature — a  feeling  of 

"  Something  far  more  deeply  Interfueed, 
Whoie  dwelling  is  the  light  of  letting  mns,"* 

recognised  as  identical  in  kind,  yet 
distinct  from  ourselves,  gives  the  first 
impulse ;  or,  in  Wills's  worda-^ 

**  At  times  a  flash  of  pure  intelligence 
Beveali  through  darkneM  the  fair  image* 
Of  beauty  and  perfection — ^glorioni  eliapea 
And  ererlaating  in  the  pabbht  mind  I 
And  then  the  ardent  wul,  lifted  above 
Th'  inilrmities  of  clay,  fbeU  an  intenae 
Si^t  of  love  poseeis  it  i  a  most  deep 
And  iMautifkil  abstraction  fh»n  itself 
And  earth  I— yet  all  that  earth  has  pure  and  good. 
Viewing  with  eyes  of  Joy  and  tenderness. 

Who  has  not  ftlt  the  young  adTcnturous  tliought 
Bum  to  explore  all  dimes  ?    Scarce  knowing  why 
The  fancied  flower  of  Persian  groves  is  fair 
Beyond  all  it  has  known ;  or  why  'twere  bllsa 
To  see  the  firmament  of  night  arise 
With  unknown  stars,  o'er  uiuccustomed  shores  !** 

The  next  poem  from  which  we  quote 
was  written  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
after.  It  is  called  BecoUectiotu  of 
Earhj  Lifti»\  It  is  in  a  calm,  tranquil 
tone ;  yet  the  tone  of  one  who  has 
known  adversity,  and  to  whom  resig- 
nation is  a  more  familiar  feeling  than 
hope.  The  stanza  is,  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  poem,  that  of 
Spenser,  with  some  slight  variations 
introduced  seemingly  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  effect  of  the  music  be- 
ing broken  when  the  stanzas  now  and 
then  run  into  each  other.  Whenever 
the  poem  is  reprinted,  we  think  this 
ought  to  be  corrected,  although  the 
alteration,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
not  always  closing  the  stanza  with 
an  Alexandrine,  is  certainly  well  con- 
ceived for  the  author's  purpose.  The 
Alexandrine  is  found  very  often 
by  Spenser  himself  exceedingly  cum- 
brous, and  is  an  unauthorised  deviation 
from  the  Italian  models  which  he  imi- 


*  Wordsworth. 

t  Printed  in  the  same  volume  aa  '*  The  Disembodied."    Longman.    1881. 
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fated)  yet  any  interruption  of  the  se- 
quence of  sounds  to  which  the  reader's 
ear  becomes  attuned,  creates  the  effect 
of  disappointment.  The  implied  en- 
gagement of  the  poet  is,  that  whatever 
caprices  he  may  indulge  must  be  within 
certain  preappointed  limits ;  and  he 
might  almost  as  soon  think  of  produc- 
ing effects  by  the  introduction  of  words 
of  another  language,  as  by  alterations 
of  the  stanza  in  which  we  understand 
him  to  be  writing.  However,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  poets  who  were  our 
teachers  when  Wills  was  young,  is 
perhaps  to  blame  for  this. 

**  Being  bora  u  free  lu  thctc, 
I  will  ling  M  I  shall  plcMO," 

jKas  no  unnatural  claim  for  him  to 
have  made  and  acted  upon.  Still  we 
must  enter  our  protest  against  such 
usurpation. 

'*  I  Blood  in  twilight  by  the  forent  stiU— 
What  time  the  heron  o*er  the  darkling  air, 
With  elondy  pinion  and  with  clangor  shrill, 
Alone  disturbed  the  gathering  stillness  there— 
And  gazed  upon  the  west  i  while  evening  fair 
Went  as  the  spirit  of  a  dream  i  and  night, 
In  starry  dimness  o'er  this  world  of  care, 
stoic  on  with  drowsy  wheel — till  past  fh>m  sight 

The  last  fair  glimpse  of  day,  the  rear  of  parting  light.'* 

The  poet  is  led  by  an  easy  analogy 
to  think  of  scenes  of  earlier  life  :-^ 

*  Dreamt  no  earthly  sunshine  can  restore. 

**  And  sounds  will  rise,  and  forms  forgotten  start. 
And  scenes  return — ^but  tinged  with  airier  gleami* 
As  distance  doth  its  shadowy  tints  impart — 
'Till  waking  thoughts  melt  slowly  into  dreams 
Of  foregone  lift ;  whose  old-world  glory  seems 

**  To  glow  fxmnd  creatures  of  an  earlier  date— 
A  brighter  heaTcn  and  earth — a  land  more  fair. 
Where  all  seemed  made  to  soothe  and  captivate, 
And  nature  a  perpetual  smile  to  wenr : 
And — ^If  on  earth — the  flowers  of  Eden  there 
Enamelled  tufted  knoll,  and  dewy  mound, 
"With  balm  and  brightness  never  known  elsewhere} 
And  wondw  dwelt  in  that  enchanted  ground ; 

And  love  and  beauty  brooded  sUcntly  around, 

"  Bo  dream  wo  fondly,  that  which  cannot  be. 
The  world  is  as  it  was  in  that  gay  tlme« 
"When,  viewing  its  untried  existence,  we* 
As  they  around  our  parent  knees  who  climb, 
Saw  life  without  its  ills,  without  its  crime, 
And  noisy  competition,  harsh  and  rude. 
The  world's  high  din  eame  o'er  us,  as  the  chime 
Of  some  vast  city's  minster,  the  far  food 
Of  traveller's  ear  through  morning  solitude, 

**  To  tome  thronged  mart  he  knows  not ;  so  we  were 
Lured  on,  we  knew  not  whither  {  Hope,  our  guide, 
Interpreting  all  things  to  promise  Mr, 
And  hurrying  onward  to  a  scene  untried, 
like  thoee  moct  ttaXL  translucent  things' wUoh 
glide, 


Bun-sparkling,  o'er  ihA  watcv'e  Unpld  glaae. 
Smooth,  radlani,  swift — ^until  a  noisy  tide 
Beoeive  them,  in  its  bosom  lost :  alas! 
Like  them,  we  harshly  mix — like  them  nnhceiel 
pass. 

"  Think  we  of  moments,  when  It  was  not  thus. 
When  strange  neglect,  nnklndness  were  unknown ; 
When  softest  words  and  hands  solicitous. 
When  anxious  eyes  around  our  pillow  shone. 
If  on  our  cheek  a  paler  tint  seemed  thrown — 
Looks,  which  have  left  the  heart  no  trace  unkini— 
Words,  which  to  think  on  makes  us  more  alone- 
Hearts,  which  we  loved  not  half  enough — ^too  bliai, 
'Till  memory  casts  her  longing  look  behind. 

And  asks  where  are  theyf  In  life's  thronged  leaort, 
Wliat  arms  like  theirs,  our  wearied  footiter*  wait .' 

Our  dreams  of  youth 
Yield  to  the  chill  touch  of  awakening  care-~ 
The  moment  comes  at  last  when  Time  speaks  truth. 
When  Winters  wither  more  than  Springs  repair. 
And  the  heart  owns — we  are  not  what  we  were." 

The  "  Disembodied"  is  probably  the 
next  in  order  of  time  of  Mr.  Wills'i 
poems.  The  same  thoughtful  spirit, 
speculating  over  plans  of  untried  life, 
speaks  in  this  work.  But  here  it  as- 
sumes the  form  of  distinct  narrative, 
and  the  poet*s  own  mind  is  in  a  less 
degree  his  subject  than  in  his  former 
writings.  The  hero  of  the  poem  has 
married  early,  to  displease  his  father,  a^ 
they  say  in  Ireland.  If  this  were  the 
motive,  it  was  perfectly  successful,  and 
the  father  leaves  the  young  people  for 
years  to  struggle  with  poverty.  The 
ffift  of  imagination,  with  which  the  son 
IS  richly  endowed,  and  the  passion 
of  love,  which  makes  every  man 
for  the  time  a  poet,  unite  to  render 
the  dwelling  of  the  wedded  pair 
happy.  The  cadence  of  the  verse  in 
this  poem  is  often  singularly  pleasing. 
It  is  in  something  not  unlike  that 
which  Spenser*  has  used,  when  writing 
in  imitation  of  the  rhythmical  more- 
ment  of  Chaucer*s  lines — a  form  of 
versification  that  in  our  own  day  has 
been  rendered  familiar  to  the  ear  by 
CoIcridge*s  inspired  fragments  of 
<<  Christabel,"  and  Hogg's  «  Kilmeny.'* 
To  our  own  ear  Spenser's  seems  a  truer 
music  than  that  even  of  Coleridge ; 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  Chau- 
cer's own  introducUon,  every  now  and 
then,  of  a  line  strictly  metrical,  and 
not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  at  all  con- 
structed on  what  has  been  called  the 
rhythmical  principle,  adds  greatly  to 


*  The  poem  to  which  we  refer  is  printed  in  Craik's  "  Sketches  of  Literature 
and  Learning  in  England,"  a  book  which  we  feel  it  an  absolute  duty  to 
quote,  as,  from  the  very  unassuming  form  in  which  it  has  been  published,  and  its 
being  published  as  part  of  a  series,  its  great  merit  and  originality  are  not  unlikely  to 
be  less  distinctly  brought  before  the  public  than  they  deserve.  Siketches  ofLUerati 
and  Learmny,  Vol.  IIL  p.  80.    KiughCt  WtMy  VUume, 
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the  effiwt.  In  the  discussions  on  Chau- 
cer s  Tersification  this  fact  has  been 
noootioed,  but  is  we  think  abundantly 
certain.  The  German  poets, — Goethe, 
and  more  often  Wieland — adopt  this 
ririety.     In  the   Oberon    the  effect 
a  often   Terr    graceful.       Our    re- 
collection  of    English    poetry    sug- 
gests bat  one  writer  who  adopts  the 
priodple  which   we  mention,  in   the 
structure  of  English  verse.     We  have 
Bot  Iier  poems  to  refer  to ;  but  we  can 
icirodj  be  under  any  mistake  in  say- 
in;?,  that  in  Miss  HoIford*s  poem  of 
WalJice,  many  examples  of  what  we 
mesn  will  be  found.     We  must  not» 
hovever,  linger  in  such  discussions,  or 
occofy  with  speculations  of  our  own 
the  space  that  may  better  be  given  to 
extracts  from  our  author. 

Tbe  first  golden  days  of  wedded  love 
are  described.  Then  poverty  follows, 
domestic  discomfort,  and  finally  mad- 
neu.  But  the  madness  is  lit  with 
bursts  of  glorious  imagination,  and 
then  comes  calna  of  spirit,  accom- 
panied with  a  vision,  exhibiting  in 
wbat  would  seem  a  removal  to  other 
^beres  tbe  true  condition  of  man's 
life.  As  <<The  Disembodied"  soars 
above  the  city,  and  the  court,  and  the 
camp,  he  learns  the  vanities  of  all,  and 
b  led  to  see  that,  if  his  lot  be  unhappy, 
(hat  of  bb  brothers  of  mankind  is  not 
tery  different*  We  transcribe  a  few 
fioes  from  tbe  canto  which  is  called 
the  <' Departure'*: — 

"  Bf  •  lifkt  diN|iI  <m  the  maning  sky, 

I  ttv  the  •kj'-lark  wfaig— 
T*M  but »  gUncc,  I  Mw  it  fly 

Ib  tke  blue  U|^t  horerlDg  i 
TvM  imt «  Oioiii^t,  I  stood  on  high 

AMMe  tbe  airy  thing! 
Load  Hnmg,  but  it  ettw  not  me, 
Ai  I  looked  atewd  over  land  and  tea. 
little  bnd,  vcre  H  in  thy  fafeeet, 
TU  b«9  lyirit  mi^i  And  ito  rest  i 
I9  toat  like  thee  on  trembHng  wlag, 
Aad  to  (he  heovene  thus  wildly  ring  1 
Hard  bdsfw  lik«  •  thing  diTine  1 

''Hbcre  ii  no  eare  In  fhnt  long  of  thine  t 
I  Ml  iinnfB  pEeMorc,  ao  to  meet 

The  naU  !!▼«  Mnl  on  my  dreamlike  way : 
Attlthebeam  of  iU  amaU  wild  ty  waa  aweet, 

Ai  it  airily  glnnrwl  in  the  morning  ray. 
hlitUe  thooght,  wlUln  it  acattcred  round 
hi  jcTooa  flta  of  tmenxthly  found, 
t^Ut  mmP-dcor  nel^iboor,  ao  lone  and  high, 
V«a  a  thing  ao  aad  nad  to  ftimnge  aa  I : 
Oa  it  roie,  without  crime  or  care. 
And  Iti  lay  waa  loot  la  tiie  flelda  of  air. 


Mr.  Wills'a  ««  Dramatic  Sketches'* 
tre  only  in  form  dramatic,  with  the 
exception  of  that  entitled  "  The  last 
dajs  of  Nero."  The  "  Court  of  Dark- 
&ess  **  and  tbe  **  Daughters  of  Time  " 
Voim  XXVL— No.  162, 


are  not  so  much  dramasas  edforts  thus 
to  present,  under  a  comaaMnt  mask, 
moods  of  his  own  mind.  The  first 
adopts  the  old  form  of  the. Mystery ; 
and,  under  the  names  of  Sammael, 
Nisrock,  Aza,  and  Thammuz,  human 
passions  weave  their  fantastic  illusions, 
and  assuming  the  guise  of  fallen  angels, 
draw  away  their  votaries  to  the  vari- 
ous objects  of  man*s  misdirected  devo« 
tion.  The  other  is  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  Old  Morality,  where  the  capri- 
cious mask  of  allegory  was  the  poet's 
favourite  resort,  and  thus  we  find 
Custom  and  Change,  the  Daughters 
of  Time,  discussing  important  oues- 
tions  of  Church  and  State,  which,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  are  for  ever 
agitating  mankind.  It  would  not 
greatly  surprise  us  if  thb  become,  from 
Its  subject,  the  most  popular  poem  in 
the  volume. 

The  smaller  poems  in  this  volume 
are  all  of  exceeding  beauty.  Many 
of  them  will  be  familiar  to  readers 
who  I  have  never  heard  the  name  of 
Mr.  Wills,  for  they  have  been  origi- 
nally printed  in  one  periodical  publi- 
cation or  another,  and  then  in  almost 
every  collection  of  poetry  published  in 
England  or  America.  '*The  Ring- 
Dove"  and  '«  The  Skylark"  have  been 
thus  very  often  reprinted,  and  it  was 
a  positive  duty  to  himself  of  Mr* 
Wills  to  have  recalled  and  reclaimed 
the  fugitives. 

We  transcribe  some  lines  on  the 
death  of  a  relative :.-« 


**  I  mw  them  round  thy  poUet  keep 

That  wateh  of  aileat  woe, 
When  mddeit  tears  for  thoae  they  weep  t 

Whoee  tear*  hnye  oeaaed  to  flow  s 
Thy  fbatUTce  ealmly  aeem  to  tell 
That  with  the  parted  aU  le  w«U  t 

•<  0  it  waa  atrange— when  aU  bealda 
Seemed  wrapt  in  deep  diitreee— 

To  aee  thy  beauty  atill  abide 
In  tearlem  lovelineai  t 

*Twaa  an  unwonted  right  to  ne 

Thy  Ibatnree  epeak  no  aympattiy. 

**  Fkom  thy  pale  temple,  oalm  and  high* 
Death's  paasing  pang  IumI  flown  i 

And  that  beart-emile  we  knew  thee  by 
Ita  tender  light  had  thrown 

Round  thy  cloaed  lipa,  and  o*er  thee  ahed 

Thecalmneai  of  the  holy  dead.** 

The  <'  Summer  Qoud"  is  not  unlike 
Goethe's  best  manner, 

**  High  on  a  ahadowy  hlO,  In  upper  air 
I  lay,  rerolring.  in  my  wonted  mood. 
Dream  after  dream— faneiea  that  mote-like  horerad 
Buoyant  and  gi^  In  tbe  glad  beam  of  tliought. 
*Twaaa  brl^  mora  in  June,  and  all  the  anmmar 
Bwtthcd  tarn,  the  towlaade  and  the  moantoln-etdt 
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,  Itobr«iiUorfiRi«rftJkc«aadiUiUitMofJoj. 
TlM  tolee  of  puturM  from  tba  fl^ldi  twiiaalh, 

•  TmmA  hf  dfMp  dMuet  and  Um  nekjr  eehoti, 
B6M  09  like  morio  of  tht  AraadiaB  ▼•!•  I 
0*«tetd  tlM  irwrblinf  of  Uu  IwVt  hlfh  laj 

:  iMldoviivfldniatfllMsofethcrMlioBC: 
.  Tk«  4m»,  wotlBOMM  hun  of  IbmcI  UH 

FUlod  Ihfl  nft  »lr  uooad.    Tet,  moot  of  all, 
'  TIm loaeliBOM  of  nreet  repooe  preratled, 
.  AvA  fc  rttn  roMhiBO  of  mjrt«rioo»  glortntm 

Sitpt  on  tho  Slimmer  liMT*a»  and  fell  arooad 
'  Tha  blown  expanee  of  bright  and  ihadoiry  hin*« 

•  And  Ihrongh  tha  Inmoal  booom  pcnotraled 
.  With  ncrel  Influtnoa  of  Joy  and  lore. 

^Twaa  a  fair  hour  I— bat«  Ilka  such  hours,  too  soon 
'  It  past  Into  tha  shade  of  pensWe  thought, 
.  And  lafk  behind  It  sadoassb    While  I  gawd 
On  the  sunned  asure  of  the  o'erraultlng  heavens, 
A  train  of  light  ethereal  douds  were  borne 
-  Upon  soma  eomnt  «f  the  upper  air, 
Aidglng  vUh  sllTfry  and  traasparsnt  ardi 
The  blue  erjstalllne.    On  the  skyej  brldgr, 

•  Across  the  broad  unmeasured  firmament, 

.  LfCgUms  of  shadovj  ftarms  came  traTeUlng, 
Even  In  the  fhshlon  of  my  fuicy's  mood  i 

'  80  like  mj  youth's  Ibnd  hopes,  and  yet  so  flceMng, 
Hmt  X  had  well  nigh  wqpt  to  be  so  mocked  I 

'  llret,  as  thememory  of  early  years, 
.  A  dim  tsnla,  from  the  enatem  Torge  appearing, 
Roee  upward  Into'  sunshine— as  they  came, 
Oatharing  mora  lUb-Uke  beauty  1  fill  they  grew 
AU  ndlant,  and  tba  glorloua  mom  of  youth, 
Sweel  with  soft  aspeetations,  rich  with  hopes. 
Glowed  on  their  deepening  mssses ;  mildly  than 
The  yeongMsyed  purple  pomp  of  nuptial  hours 
Looked  down  wUh  starry  smila— and  slowly  malted 
Zntoastenerbeautyi  Fower  and  Olory 
'  Came  charlolad  aloft.  In  airy  splandour^ 
Wllh  staad-benie  stale  aad  martial  pageaaliy 
la  spodous  glitter,  up  the  blue  arch  floating. 
And  bri^tenlng  Tagndy  onward,  till  they  reached 
'  The  ekyqr  summit  of  the  atheieal  bridge, 
.  Than,  slowly  darkening  Into  shapeless  donds, 

•  They  passed  Into  eonfclslon.    80  rolled  on 
That  endlan  lapaa  of  transitory  format 

t  Like  wuTas  of  being  o*«r  thi  sen  of  time. 
They  roUed  aerom  ttia  oalm  unruflled  heawn, 
Laarlng  no  trace— but  thdr  brief  ^i  was  flllad 

.'  With  othtr  appadtloM  vnte  as  th«y.** 


.  The  <«  Wild  Geeae*'  u  stiU 
fanciful — perhaps  better:— > 


more 


*'  I  well  remember,  in  my  boyish  Uma, 
Oaee  In  the  noon  of  soaM  lata  nutama  day, 
I  stood  ateuad,  and  gaaed  upon  a  ii^t 
Of  wild  flsese,  thro*  tha  dark  blue  dapth  aloft. 
Steering  their  skyey  Toyage  high  la  haatan. 
As  if  fkmn  soma  flur  realm  to  rsalm  oft^— 
For  their  wild  notea  came  down  th*  atharaal  steep, 
Erea  as  thi  murie  of 


**Itnow  seems  sinmgai  yet firom  that  viiy  hour 
Tha  lore  of  trarel  entcrad  la  my  soul. 
Then  fbwls,  Ihought  t,  are  last  fhum  Tndla,' 
Or  broad  Euphfatsa,  aad  tha  Fsrslaa  rtrasau. 
And  seek  the  populous  empire  of  the  Cathay. 
Baply.'iha  smooth  Caystar^  song*loT*d  stream'. 
Or  niedy  Miadus,  last  hath  larad  thair  ptumes  1 
Or  tni^  tha  rala  where  sweet  Meander  wlads. 
Or  aaelcat  Faaeus  ^Idea,  th«y  took  their  way. 


'  How  gloriously  they  Heer  their  Salt  firm  Sight 
Through  tba  ihla  asure  i  with  their  snowy  vin|. 
Uke  specks  of  sonshiaa,  starriag  tha  dsik  TanH, 
BnbUmalyhlght  Ihrsecafkon  many n vale. 
And  many  a  mighty  dty  as  they  pass« 
Unklag  acilal  music  la  mld-haaTcn. 


*«  Aad  oh  I  tha  wild  and  loraly  scenes  sad  dghti 
They  flram  on  high  surreyt  What  dioces  aad  lasst 
What  snnmier  islaads  yet  natrod  by  maai 

**  Twars  a'fafar  sl^t  to  see  their  baltlng-ptaes. 
That  last  lone  spot— for  lone  tha  place  mwt  be 
Where  yon  Ihr  flight  shall  rest— or  where,  at  nora, 
They  rosa  with  sounding  pinions  wtndlag  up 
Tha  marbled  steep  upon  thaIr  aiiy  way, 

Bnt  our  seleotions*  which  are  grow- 
ing too  nnmerousy  mnst  somewhere 
endy  and  we  close  our  task  relnetaatly 
with  the  following  lines  :~^ 


TO 


'•  The  watchlight  from  thy  bqwar,  lo?«, 

Sends  out  its  distant  ray, 
Hirongh  tempest,  aad  thtoo^  showVi 

To  guide  and  cheer  my  way. 
There's  not  a  star  In  all  tha  night, 

Whan  heav'n  fkom  clouds  is  free, 
80  loTely  to  the  sailor's  sight. 

As  that  lone  star  to  ma. 

''  With  glimmering  beam  it  tdla,  Wtn, 

The  only  spot  of  ground 
Whava  my  waywora  spirit  dw«Ui,  leva. 

This  weary  world  around. 
Where'er  I  roam  from  thee  alhr. 

No  place  of  rest  I  see, 
TiU  the  light  of  Home— tkj 

Breaks  thro*  the  night  to ; 


It  tells  of  Iklth  unbroken,  lore,    . 

Of  tender  pledges  dured — 
Of  tows  ta  ftmdaaas-spdkea,  lofu. 

Still  warm  aad  uaimpairad. 
It  tdls  of  thoughts  too  true  to  roam. 

When  I  am  fhr  from  thee  1 
Tb  aU  tha  blaesed  light  of 

Once  more— once  more,  to : 


*'  And  while  through  night  aloBti  love, 

X  speed  with  anxious  care. 
It  tdls  from  ftr,  my  own  hyre. 

That  thou  art  watching  there. 
It  sets  the  llfr-blood  beating  Ugh. 

The  fbotsteps  springing  fraa. 
While  I  wiah  the  wiafs  of  dovas  to  fly 

Mora  swifUy  hooM  to  then.*' 

TO  TBS  BAMI. 

*'  Beliere  not  I  forget  thaei  aot  Ibr 
Dark  momeal  haa  my  brasd  beaa  1 
By  that  fixed  ronscloasntm,  that  with  Its  Itfi 
ik>  long  hath  been  ea  one.    Away  tnm 
My  heart  is  self-divided,  arer  seaklag 
Tha  loadstar  of  iU  pUghlad  fldth. 
By  time  or  dlstaaca  1  add  mj  step 
Whether  they  more  in  snndiine  or  In  1 
Are  weary  ersr  liU  they  twa  to 
Throng  erery 

In  thee  all  eans  flad  rest,  all  sorrows  1 
For  thaa  all  Joys  an  treasuied  up 
As  scattered  ewaeU  whteh  tha 
Hoards  flir  its  moe«y  dweUlag  flw  away. 


[  ^OOB, 
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HiiTOftT  aroisehes  few  incredible 
(hingt  with  so  formidable  an  array  of 
credible  testimony*  as  the  twenty 
"jnr^  fast  of  the  beatified  Nieolaos 
fon  der  Fine*  the  celebrated  Swiss 
recluse  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
renuirkable  man*  as  his  biographer* 
Petrus  Hugo  of  Lnoemei  informs  us* 
wss  from  his  early  youth  distinguished 
by  a  singular  austerity  of  life  :  he 
fasted  four  times  a  week,  and  so  syste- 
matically abridged  and  mortified  him« 
self  in  all  gpratifications  and  indulgences 
of  sense*  that  an  extraordinary  and 
ahnost  preternatural  abstemiousness 
became  a  sort  of  second  nature  to 
him.  At  the  time  that  he  definitively 
embraced  a  life  of  solitude,  there  fell 
upon  him*  during  prayer  in  the  night* 
a  deep  sleep  or  torpor*  wherein  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  circumfused 
with  a  dazzling  radiance*  and  at  the 
same  time  he  bad  a  sensation  as  if  a 
sharp  knife  were  passed  round  and 
round  within  the  cavities  of  his  body* 
cutting  out  his  stomach  and  all  the 
abdominal  entrails*  which  occasioned 
him  inexpressible  pain.  This  hap* 
penedin  1467*  and  from  that  time  till 
his  death*  which  took  place  in  1487 — 
that  is*  for  the  full  space  of  twenty 
years— ho  took  neither  meat  nor  drink* 
nor  had  any  feeling  of  hunger  or  thirst. 
Tiie  hct  of  this  abstinence  from  all 
nourishment  was  rigorously  examined 
into :  in  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the 
authorities*  a  watch  was  appointed  over 
him  for  a  whole  month*  and  every 
precaution  taken  against  thepossibilitv 
of  his  being  privately  supplied  with 
the  means  of  sustaining  life:  nothing* 
however*  ooming  to  light*  which  could 
give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  imposture* 
the  blockade*  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  specified*  was  raised.  The  body- 
physician  of  the  Archduke  Sigismnnd* 
Borkhard  von  Homeck*  investigated 
the  case  under  its  medical  aspect*  and 
attesU  the  reality  of  the  fast.  The 
suffragan  bishop,  Thomas,  who  was 
eharged  with  the  examination  of  the 
matter*  in  its  religious  bearing*  entered 
the  oeli  of  tha  reo|use*  and».  after  a 
long. eon vertation  on  spiritual  topics^ 


asked  him* ''  What  virtue  he  held  to 
be  most  agreeable  to  God  ?"  Nicolaus 
answered*  *'  Obedience.*'  The  bishop 
smiled*  and*  producing  a  piece  of 
bread  and  some  wine^  said*  "  See*  my 
brother*  here  are  bread  and  wine, 
which  obedience  sets  before  thee:  take* 
eat  and  drink*  that  in  heaven  thon 
mayest  receive  the  reward  of  obe- 
dience.*' Cheerfully*  and  without  re- 
ply* Nicolaus  obeyed ;  and*  although 
his  stomach  resisted,  took  a  little  bread 
and  wine ;  but  presently*  thereupon* 
was  seised  with  such  vehement  and 
excruciating  pains  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  that  the  bishop  himself  was 
alarmed*  and  prayed  the  pious  recluse 
to  forgive  him*  that  he .  had  put  his 
obedience  to  so  hard  a  proof. 

Otho*  Count  of  Sonnenberg,  at 
that  time  Bishop  of  Constance*  also 
testifies*  as  an  eye-witness*  to  the  truth 
of  this  unexampled  fast ;  and  Johan- 
nes von  Muller*  the  historian  of  the 
Helvetic  league*  assures  us  that  it 
was  believed*  as  an  authentic  historical 
fact*  even  after  the  rude  shock  which 
was  given  by  the  Reformation  to  the 
credit  of  all  such  saintly  achievements. 
This,  however*  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance,  that  Rome  never 
inscribed  the  name  of  Nicolaus  von 
der  Flue  in  the  number  of  her  inter- 
cessors* nor  stamped  his  abstinence* 
extraordinary  as  it  was*  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  miracle.  As  Romanists 
claimed  nothing  on  the  strength  of  it, 
so  Protestants  had  nothing  to  peril 
by  granthig  it  true :  it  was  a  topic  of 
controversy,  if  at  all*  for  medical,  not 
for  theological  pens.  Von  Muller 
speaks  of  it  as  ftk  consequence  of 
those  spasms  of  the  stomach*  of  which 
the  recluse  eventually  died,  in  agonies 
that  endured*  without  intermission* 
eight  days."  A  medical  writer*  For- 
tunius  Licetus*  also  describes  it*  on 
the  authority  of  Nicolaus  himself*  as 
**  no  muracle*  but  a  natural  thing." 

<«  The  twenty  years'  fast  of  Brother 
Nicolaus'*  (says  Lillbopp)  '^has  not 
been  declared  by  the  apostolie  see  to 
be  a  miracle — a  very  remarkable  proof 
of  the  extreme  strictness  and  eircuou 
fpection  with  which  the.  ohureli  goat 
to  work  iu.  the  oanQniyatioa.  ^  mStktL ' 
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It  is  known  that  for  such  a  case  the  fol- 
lowing general  criteria  are  laid  down, 
without  full  proof  of  which  the  head  of 
the  church  does  not  pronounce  any  eoMUi 
medicB  miraculouv*  First,  the  point  of 
fret  is  most  TigorousI J  inquired  into» 
whether  such  a  fast  wa9  really  held, 
without  interruption,  for  the  alleged 
time.  Secondly,  this  fact  must  be  the 
consequence  of  a  free  resolution  and 

gorpose  to  that  effect:  it  must  not 
ave  had  its  beginning  in  a  preceding 
sickness,  the  church  holding  the  fast 
in  such  a  case  for  no  miracle,  because 
there  are  instances  of  disorders  in  the 
abdominal  regions,  which  have  pre* 
vented  all  eating  and  drinking  for 
several  years.  Thirdly,  the  fast  must 
not  only  be  voluntary,  but  undertaken 
to  a  religious  end.  Fourthly,  the 
fasting  person  must  be  proved  to  have 
been  in  good  health  during  the  whole 
of  the  time.  Fifthly,  he  must  not 
have  left  undone  those  good  works  to 
which  he  is  otherwise  obliged,  inas« 
mnch  as  a  fast  which  hinders  other 
good  works  is,  as  St.  Jerome  saith,  no 
ways  pleasing  to  God.  Sixthly  (and 
finally),  the  virtues  and  morals  of  the 
fasting  person  are  to  be  subjected  to 
the  strictest  scrutiny,  and  no  miracle 
is  to  be  assumed  where  these  are  found 
defective.  Excellent  as  were  the  life 
and  conversation  of  the  beatified  Bro- 
ther Nicolaus,  yet  could  not  his  twenty 
years*  fasting  be  declared  a  miracle, 
because  the  second  criterion  failed: 
his  abstinence  was  no  effect  of  free 
wiil,  but  the  consequence  of  disease ; 
ha  fasted  not,  because  he  would  not, 
but  because  he  could  not  eat." 

Other  examples  of  prolonged  absti- 
nence from  all  food  are  not  wanting 
in  hutory,  though  in  no  case  did  lite 
so  long  hold  out  under  the  total  pri- 
vation of  sustenance  as  in  that  of  Ni- 
colaus  von  der  Flue.  In  general,  too, 
sudh  prodigies  of  abstemiousness  were 
persons  eiUier  wholly  bedridden,  or 
otherwise  incapacitated  for  all  active 
life — women  chiefly,  and  those  hyste- 
rical, having  the  stigmata,  cataleptic, 
ioronambulous.  Such  was  Anna  Ka- 
tbarina  Emmerich,  the  nun  of  Dul- 
men,  who  for  a  long  time  took,  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  no  nourishment 
but  a  glass  of  water  daily,  with  the 
juice  of  a  morsel  of  apple,  or  of  a 
dried  plum,  and  in  the  summer  months 
now  and  then  sucked  a  cherry.  Such 
if  Maria  Moerl,  of  Caldaro,  whose  ab» 


stinence  is  yet  gpreater,  her  whole  nou. 
rishment  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  for 
several  years  past  being  confined  to  a 
drop  of  water  every  Sunday,  after  the 
holy  communion.     Such  is  Domenics 
Lazzari,  of  Capriana,  who  now  for 
eight  or  nine  years  has  not  taken  even 
a  drop  of  water,  nor  once,  in  all  that 
time,  had  her  lips  moistened.  Lillbopp 
relates  also  the  case  of  a  peasant  girl 
of  Bavaria,  who,  in  consequence  of 
tiie  interruption  of  certain  constitu* 
tional  functions,  for  many  years  took 
neither  meat  nor  drink,  during  which 
time  the  lower  extremities,  and  the 
body  up  to  the  breast,  were  as  if  dead, 
and  without  all  motion.     But  Nioolaiis 
von  der  Flue,  bating  the  disease  of  the 
stomach,  was  a  healthy  man,  went  out 
daily,  and  visited  persons  living  at  a 
g^eat  distance  from  his  retreat.    He 
even  played  an  important  part  in  the . 
political  movements  of  the  time,  as- 
sua^g  on  one  occasion,  by  his  timely 
intervention,  a  disagreement  between 
the  delegates  of  some  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  which  threatened  to  break  up 
the  confederation.    <<  He  was,"  sajs 
J.  von  Muller,  **  a  man  of  uncommon 
height  of  stature,  well  formed,  not 
broken  by  age ;  but  his  obesnut-browa 
skin  covered  only  a  skeleton."  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  his  biographer  as- 
cribes  to  him  the  gift  of   divining 
secret  things,  and  of  seeing  into  fatu« 
rity. 

Peter  of  Alcantara  fasted  with  less 
continuity  than  the  beatified  Brother 
Nicolaus,  taking  a  little  bread  and 
water  generally  once  in  four  or  ^rt 
days:  his  fast,  however,  which,  with 
these  intermissions,  was  also  continued 
for  a  number  of  years,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  voluntary,  and  this  in- 
vested it  with  a  religpious  merit*  want- 
ing to  that  of  the  Swiss  rednse. 
Whether  Nicolaus  ever  flew  in  the  air, 
as  we  have  it  upon  good  authority 
that  Peter  did,  does  not  appear.  One 
phenomenon  these  two  beatified  per- 
sons exhibited  in  common,  namely,  the 
appearance  of  a  lustrous  atmosphere 
encompassing  them  in  their  acts  of 
devotion.  In  the  case  ^f  Nicolaus, 
this  circumfused  light  appeara  to  have 
been  observed  only  by  himself,  smd  that 
only  on  one  occasion ;  but,  aa  he  was 
then  alone,  we  are  not  entitled  to  ocm* 
dude  that  the  phenomenon,  had  other 
witnesses  been  nresentf  would  not 
have  been  sensibie  to  theee  aJao.     In 
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Peter  of  Alcanttfa'fl  case^  the  halo 
presttnted  itself  'wbenerer  he  prayed 
with  ferfor,  his  hody  also  hemg  at 
such  times  lifted  up/  and  continuing 
suspended  at  some  height  from  the 
gronnd)  untii  his  oraisons  were  con* 
eluded. 

There  ^eems  to  be  no  good  reason 
for  referring  these  appearances  to  a 
cause  specificallj  different  from  that 
which  produces  the  shining  of  various 
aminalcula,  of  the  glow-worm»  or  the 
fire-flj9  or  of  the  cat*s  fur  when 
stroked  in  the  dark.  The  brain  and 
nerrous  system  (says  Dr.  Ennemoser) 
have  been  called  the  embodied  light ; 
and>  as  light  is  the  positive  factor  to 
the  negative  weighty  so  is  the  nervous 
system  the  positive  factor  to  the  ne- 
gative  muscular.  When  the  positive 
factor  predominates*  nervous  action 
will  extend  itself  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  orgatiism*  as  is  found  in  these  ani« 
mals  in  which  the  nervous  is  more  de« 
veloped  than  the  muscular  system: 
this  is  observed)  for  instance*  in  the 
electric  eel*  which  possesses  so  large 
and  preponderating  a  nervous  system 
that  it  builds  itself  up  like  a  galvanic 
battery,  while  the  muscles  are  few, 
weak*  and  pale,  which,  together  with 
the  absence  of  extremities,  precludes 
any  due  balance  or  proportionate  rela* 
Uon  of  the  two  polarities.  Hence  the 
actings  of  fishes  of  this  class  extend 
themselves  often  to  a  not  inconsider« 
able  diatance  beyond  the  organism, 
affecting^  both  men  and  animals.  An 
intense  electric  tension  in  the  human 
nervous  system,  such  as  is  present  ec- 
stasy, may  manifest  itself  in  the  shin- 
ing of  the  face,  or  in  radiation  from 
the  head,  eyes,  fingers,  &c.  The  af- 
finity of  the  nervous  principle  with 
light  is  also  seen  in  the  phosphores- 
cence of  decaying  animal  substances, 
and  of  animal  secretions  under  certain 
circumstances ;  as,  for  instance,  lumi- 
nous sweat.  In  persons  of  an  enthu- 
siastic temperament,  there  is  an  excess 
of  nervous  energy ;  and  when  the  mus- 
cular system  is  worn  out,  as  in  Brother 
Nioolaus,  Peter  of  Alcantara,  and 
other  ascetics  of  this  kind,  by  fasts  and 
mortifications,  the  enormous  psychic 
activity  can  no  longer  be  held  in  by 
the  frail  organism,  but  breaks  forth 
on  all  sides  in  radiations  of  phosphoric 
lig^t.  And  the  antagonism  between 
l^ht  and  weight  (radiation  from  a 
eentre,  and  gravitation  to  a  centre) 


makes  it  intelligible  enough  that  people 
whose  bodies  wine  shomd  also  be  oil- 
posed  to  mount  into  the  air* 

Having  digressed  thus  far  from  the 
subject  of  long  fastsy  it  may  be  not 
impertinent  to  digress  a  little  farther, 
especially  as  the  whole  train  of  thought 
we  have  lighted  on  is  centrifugal  in 
its  nature,  and  tends  ever  outwards, 
outwards,  into  infinite  space.  And  if 
we  seem  to  the  reader  to  lose  ourselves 
too  irrevocably  in  the  blue  emptiness,  let 
him  look  to  the  top  of  the  page,  where 
the  words  Aftseellanea  Mystica  renew, 
as  he  turns  over  leaf  after  leaf,  their 
mute  monition  that  he  is  to  look  for 
nothing  better,  in  this  article,  than  a 
Mystical  Mixum-gatherum.  But  he 
that  will  know  nothing  of  mysticism** 
he  that  will  be  always  consequent,  al- 
ways logical,  always  clear-sighted  and 
wide-awake — ^is  shut  up  to  a  very  nar- 
row, a  very  one-sided  view  of  himself 
and  all  around  him.  If  it  were  always 
day,  the  remoter  regions  of  creation 
would  remain  for  ever  unknown  to  us. 
If  we  were  always  awake,  an  impenetra^ 
ble  veil  would  hide  from  us  the  depths  of 
our  own  being.  The  sun  that  shows 
us  our  immediate  environment,  earth 
and  things  earthly,  spreads  a  curtain 
of  light,  more  opake  than  the  opakest 
darkness,  between  us  and  heaven. 
Sense,  and  its  kindred  power  of  un- 
derstanding, while  they  subject  to  our 
cognizance  the  whole  sphere  of  the 
materia],  the  external,  so  shut  up  the 
inward  organs  of  the  soul,  that  we 
know  not  so  much  as  that  there  is  a 
sphere  of  the  spiritual — that  there  are 
voices  calling  up  to  us,  sights  waiting 
to  dissolve  themselves  to  us,  which  are 
only  to  be  taken  in  by  an  ear  and  an 
eye  turned  inwards.  Night  brings 
her  stars,  sleep  its  dreams :  there  are 
worlds,  within  and  without  us,  which 
can  be  seen  only  by  their  own  light, 
which  all  other  light  eclipses.  No  one 
sees  so  little  as  he  whose  eyes  are 
always  open:  our  eye-lids  shut  in  a 
far  wonderfuller  world  than  that  they 
shut  out.  To  him  who,  wherever  he 
goes,  will  take  with  him  his  reason — 
as  a  policeman  his  bull's  eye — only 
gulphs  of  blind  vacancy  and  abysmal 
oarkness  will  unfold  themselves,  where 
he  that  fears  not  now  and  then  to 
leave  his  lantern  at  home,  shall  see 
wondrous  electric  meteors  at  theur 
plav,  and  the  orbs  of  eternal  light  in 
their  <<  unresting,  unhastmg'*  courses. 
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Ht  thAt  hu  rMAons  ftir  •vvrything 
thtt  helMlUTesy  hat  too  mftny  natoiMy 
or  too  little  belief.  The  faeultiet  that 
w%f|^k,  and  meMure,  and  caloulate« 
must  sometimes  have  a  holiday:  the 
too  busy  understanding  mast  sleep*  and 
reverie  must  waft  ns  away  to  regions 
where  logic  is  unknown,  if  we  would 
not  have  <<  the  world  too  much  with 
us,"  if  we  would  have  any  revelations 
of  a  wider  circle,  enclosing  the  narrow 
one  that  bounds  our  own  movements, 
—our  material  movements,  for,  as 
Ennemoser  says,  the  element  of  our 
s|>irit  is  the  boundless  and  endless ; 
space  and  time  cannot  limit  U$  activity, 
and  the  field  of  the  natural  and  sen- 
sible is  but  a  site  for  its  material  in* 
strument,  a  mirror  in  which,  for  the 
spirit,  the  ideal,  the  spiritual  is  imaged. 
When,  therefore,  imagination  roams 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  natural  and 
sensible^  it  is  but  that  the  spirit 
stretches  its  wings,  and  gives  evidence 
of  Its  essential,  original  power,  of 
which,  while  it  slumbers  as  it  were 
spell-bound  in  the  element  of  the 
earthly,  the  common  life,  it  has  no 
donsciottsness. 

Man,  according  to  Philo  Judaus, 
is  **  the  frontier  of  two  worlds,  that 
of  mortality,  and  that  of  immortality." 
The  former,  his  natural  and  visible 
abode,  holds  him  as  in  a  wizard-circle, 
wherein  illusions  seem  to  him  realities, 
shadows  substances,  and  he  can  never 
come  to  himself:  the  latter,  the  higher 
and  invisible  sphere,  on  the  threshold 
of  which  he  stands  without  knowing 
it,  as  one  whose  eyes  are  heavy  with 
sleep,  does  but  shine  upon  him  with  a 
wan  radiance,  lighting  him  only  as  the 
lightning,  in  momentary  flashes,  where- 
upon follow  those  convulsive  starts 
and  meteoric  gleams,  of  visions  and 
spectre  •  hauntings,  devil  -  possessions, 
ecstasies  and  converse  with  the  dead. 
A  deeper  and  calmer  entrance  into 
that  higher  world  of  spiritual  peace, 
and  a  milder,  stiller  effluence  of  its 
gladdening  light,  reveals  itself,  saya 
£nnemoser,  in  the  lives  of  prophets 
and  saints,  and  even  of  such  as,  with- 
out any  miraculous  characteristics,  are 
truly  devout. 

<*  The  severe  schools,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  **  shall  never  laugh 
me  out  of  the  philosophy  of  Hermes, 
that  this  visible  world  is  but  a  picture 
of  the  invisible,  wherein,  as  in  a  por- 
trait, things  are  not  truly,    but  in 


eauivooal  'shapeSi  and .  as  they  counter^ 
felt  same  real  aobetailoe  in  that  tovisiUe 
fs^io.**  Amirdihg  to  thit-^  doetride^ 
it  is  quite  in  the  oraer  of  things  that 
a  spiritually  and  inwardly  enlightened 
man  should  shine  outwardly,  and  that 
a  roan  whose  soul  is  lifted  up  from 
this  world  should  also  be  lifted  up  in 
body.  Such  a  luminous  and  buoyant 
saint  we  may  literally  characterise  aa 
a  man  of  ardent  and  exalted  piety. 
Our  expressions  are  often  less  figursr 
tive  than  we  suppose ;  the  language  of 
metaphors  bases  itself  upon  substantial 
truth ;  and  we  utter  deeper  Teritiei 
than  we  think,  when  we  speak  of  spirW 
tual  thines  in  terms  borrowed  from 
the  material. 

Every  where  in  nature  we  observe 
the  workings  of  two  antagonist  forces 
— ^the  centrifugal  and  the  centripetal; 
the  one  expansive,  radiative— the  other 
gravitattve.     The  expansive  force  is 
Use  tendency  of  potential  being  to  be- 
come actual  being — to  manifest  itself. 
From  its  g^rm,  which  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  mathematical  point— a  prin- 
oiple,  or  beginning  of  bemg— goes  out 
the  nascent  existence  on  all  sides,  seek- 
ing other  existence — seeking^  indeed, 
though  blindly,  the  absolute  centre,  or 
source  of  all  being.    (Thus,  centrifu- 
gal force  is  only  relatively  such,  being 
at  ground  a  gravitation  of  all  derived 
being  towards  the  underived,  which 
latter  is  *'a  sphere  whose  centre  is 
every  where,  and  its  oircumfereoce  no 
where."}     But  being  would  nerer  in 
this  way  attain  to  manifestation!  the 
expansive  force  would  only  lose  itself 
in  infinite  e^rpansion,  were  there  not 
many  such  relative  centres  of  being, 
out  of  which  the  same  radiation— the 
same  impulse   to  manifestation— the 
same  ceaseless  quest  of  the  every  where 
and  yet  no  where  present..-of  the  inao- 
oessible,  undiscoverable,  in  whidi  we 
yet  ''live,  and  move,  and  hava  oar 
being,"  to  which  ''none  can  approacK^" 
and  which  yet  is  "not  far  from  any  of 
us  " — g^es  on.   The  expansion  of  each 
germ  of  being  meets  and  limita  that  of 
all  others;  and  where  the  limitation 
takes  place,  there  MnnbU  exittwnee  is 
presented.   In  other  word*,  heiogjinds 
being,  throi^h  the  antagonism  of  its 
own  and  the  other's  seeking  of  m  thirdt 
which  is  not  to  be  found. 

Thus,  the  {Mimal  force  is  tha  expan- 
sive—the relaiwe  oentrifs^gaU-*whiciu 
overy  where  in  nature^  it  a  graTltaiioa 
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towaf^dtf  the  eentM  of  natttre— a  gilivi. 
tsti<m  which  is  not  in  oae  direction, 
but  in  all  directionsy  because  this  cen- 
tre of  n&ture  is  no  where  in  nature, 
but  all  natureip  in  it.  iSefi«t&2tf  gravi- 
tation—the  gravitation  in  all  derived 
being  towards  its  proximate  centre— is 
the  effect  of  the  resistance  offered  to 
the  expansive  force  hj  the  innumerable 
environing  and  antagonizing  expansive 
forces.  Luminous  bodies  are  those  in 
which  the  expansive  force  transcends 
all  resistance. 

Ennemoser  refers  the  antagonist 
forces  of  gravitation  and  centrifugal 
motion  to  the  relation  of  all  bodies  to 
each  other  severally^  and  of  each  to  all 
collectively,  as  whole  and  parts.  The 
conception  of  a  whole  requires  a  cen- 
tripetal force — ^the  conception  of  parts 
a  centrifogaL  So  far  as  the  parts  are 
merely  integral,  portions  of  the  mass, 
they  are  subject  to  the  law  of  gravita^ 
tion :  so  far  as  they  are  organic— are 
themselves  relative  wholes,  more  or 
less  self-subsistent— another  law,  that 
of  centrifugal  motion,  reveals  itselfi 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  law  of 
their  relative  separateness,  their  indi- 
vidualiQr* which  otherwise  were  merged 
in  the  mass  that,  for  its  own  sustenta* 
tion,  has  evolved  them,  as  organs,  out 
of  itself.  It  is  equally  necessary  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  body,  that  the 
several  organs  should  not  escape  from 
connexion  with,  and  subordination  to, 
the  whole — and  that  they  should  not 
cease  to  subsist  as  relatively  separate 
and  specific  structures ;  that  they 
should  not  be  absorbed,  as  mere  con- 
tribotioDs  of  bulk,  into  the  general 
mass,  resolving  the  body  into  aa  indif- 
ferent bew,  which  is  the  process  of 
decomposition,  consequent  upon  death. 
The  more  differenced  a  body  is,  the 
more  essential  to  the  general  harmony 
its  distinct  subsistence  is,  the  more  is 
the  law  of  gravitation  in  it  antagonised 
and  modified  by  other  organic  or  quasi- 
orgaoio  forces.  In  the  crystalline  for- 
mations of  the  mineral  kingdom  is 
perceptible  the  faintest  expression  of  a 
force  traversing  and  controlling  the 
centripetal.  In  the  plant,  organic 
forces  are  found  working  in  far  greater 
freedom ;  and,  while  the  whole  is  still 
enthralled  by  the  g^ayitative  power, 
elements  work  within  which  assert 
their  aotivi^ia  the  apposite  direction ; 
the  sap  monntsy  the  stem  springs  on 
|i^  the  branohes,   the  leaves,  thf 


fmiu,  are  put  forth  at  the  imtwlse  of 
forces  other  than  that  which'  hdlds  the 
tree  rooted  in  the  soil,  or  which  drags 
its  whole  towering  structure  to  the 
ground,  when  the  storm  uproots  it,  or 
the  axe  severs  its  stem.  In  the  animi^ 
there  is  a  farther  emancipaUon  from 
this  force — in  the  cosmic  bodies  a  yet 
farther. 

If  all  this  seems  no  very  solid  philo- 
sophy, perhaps  it  is  the  less  out  of  place 
in  our  mystical  mish-mash ;  and  if  it 
does  not  serve  to  explain  the  shining 
and  soaring  of  a  Brother  Nicolaus, 
a  Peter  of  Alcantara*  a  Saint  The», 
resa,  or  a  Fra  Vito,  we  must  leave  it 
to  the  reader  to  discover  any  other* 
purpose  to  which  it  does  serve. 

Theodore  Besa's  eye-brows  are  said 
to  have  gleamed  with  an  electric  sheen 
in  the  dark.  Carlo  Gonzaga,  Duke  of 
Mantua,  gave  forth  sparks  when  his 
body  was  rubbed  ;  and  Doctor  Croon 
drew  similar  scintillations  from  his  own 
skin  by  rubbing  it  with  a  warm  shirt. 
Some  people's  Tegs  give  out  a  crepitat-. 
ing  sound,  with  a  luminous  appearance, 
when  they  draw  off  silk  stockings ;  and 
there  are  others,  whose  footsteps  may. 
be  tracked  at  night  by  the  phosphores- 
cent glimmer  wnich  they  leave  after 
them.  The  Abbe  Bertholon  de  St« 
Lazare  tells  of  a  man,  the  hair  of  whose 
breast  emitted  sparks  when  rubbed 
with  blotting  paper  ;  and  the  same 
author  adduces  several  cases  of  women 
whose  woollen  petticoats,  when  they 
moved,  sent  forth  globules  of  lights 
each  of  which  seemed  to  draw  a  minute 
fiery  train  after  it  Brydone  charged 
a  Leyden  flask  with  electricity  oh* 
tained  from  the  hair  of  a  young  Uuiy, 
by  combing  in  time  of  frost. 

A  writer  in  a  German  physiological 
journal  gives  the  following  acoonnt  of 
similar  phenomena,  observed  in  him« 
self:— 

"  How  long  this  property  has  resided 
m  me  I  cannot  attempt  to  say,  but  it  is 
some  years  since  my  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  it,  by  a  crackling  noise  pro* 
ceeding  from  my  hair  as  I  combed  it,  ac« 
companied  by  a  smell  similar  to  that 
prodaced  by  an  electrifying  machine  in 
action :  at  the  same  time  I  remarked  the 
fringe  of  a  curtain  that  hung  near  me 
stir,  as  if  agitated  by  an  electrid  cur* 
rent.  Since  that  time  I  have  made  seve- 
ral experiments  on  the  electricity  of  my 
k^r,  in  the  presence  of  different  persons. 
The  smell  described  above  is  generally 
evolved  in  great  force,  and  tlM  eleetrin 
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oHy  often  so  inteoaei  that  apftrks  leap 
from  the  hair  of  the  scalp  to  the  eye- 
brows and  eye-lasbes.  The  comb  which 
I  use  in  these  experiments  becomes  so 
loaded  with  the  flaid,  that  sparks  are 
drawn  from  it  by  approaching  a  finger 
to  one  of  the  teeth :  t  could  easfly  charge 
a  phial  in  this  way. 

'*I  have  observed,  further,  that  the 
more  electric  my  hair  is,  the  more  cheer- 
ful is  my  mood,  and  the  more  active  all 
my  mental  and  bodily  faculties,  so  that 
I  can  tell  before  hand,  from  my  sensa- 
tions, what  the  results  of  an  experiment 
at  any  particular  time  will  be.      The 
time  of  year  and  the  weather  have  a 
marked  influence  on  the  phenomena — 
winter  being  the  season  at  which  they 
exhibit  themselves  most  strikingly,  and 
in  particular  when  the  da^s  are  cold, 
clear,  and  dry,  with  the  wmd  from  the 
north-east ;   a  kind  of  weather  which  is 
also  the  most  favourable  to  the  appear- 
ance of  aurora  borealis.   Wet  and  warm 
weather  are  alike  hostUo  to  the  success 
of  the  experiment.*' 

A  respectable  physician  eives  an  ac- 
^onnty  in  Silliman's  JournaH  of  an  elec- 
tric lady,  which  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  foregoing.     On  the  evening 
of  the  28th  of  Jannarr,  1842,  an  in- 
tense  aurora  borealis  showing  itself  at 
the  time*  this  lady  became  so  electric^ 
that  bright  sparks  issued  from  the 
points  of  all  her  fingers.     This  conti- 
nued several  months  from  that  time, 
the  lady  giving  out  sparks,  whenever 
she  approached  any  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity ;  a  state  of  things  highly  un- 
pleasant to  her,  as  she  could  touch 
nothing  metallic  without  first  emitting 
an  electric  spark.     When  the  air  was 
warm  and  the  lady  in  good  spirits,  all 
these  appearances  were  proportionably 
heightened :  cold  weather,  or  a  melan- 
Oholy  mood  suspended  them.     When 
she  sat  at  the  stove,  and  placed  her 
feet  on  the  metal  edge,  the  sparks 
were  drawn  from  her  at  intervals  of  a 
few  seconds,  varying  firom' three  to 
iixty  sparks  in  a  minute.     The  lady 
tras  About  thirty  years  of  age,  sickly, 
and  of  sedentary  habits:   about  two 

i^ears  before  she  had  suffered  firom  vio- 
ent   rheumatic  and  neuralgic  affiec- 
tions. 

Sir  Henry  Marsh,  in  his  paper  on 
the  «« Evolution  of  Light  nrom  the 
Living  Human  Subject," 


*'  Electric  sparks,  accompanied  with 
A  crackling  noise,  have  been  seen  to 
ssue  Irom  tiie  skin  of  some  individuals 


when  rubbed  lightly  and  quieklv  with  a 
linen  cloth.  .  An  instance  is  related  b; 
an  Italian  phvsician  of  a  lady  of  Verona, 
from  whose  limbs  *  sparks  of  fire  flew 
out  plentifully  as  often  as  they  were 
lightly  rubbed  with  linen.'  He  adds, 
that  'oftentimes  having  rubbed  her 
hands  upon  her  sleeve,  she  observed  a 
flame  running  about,  as  fired  exhalations 
are  wont  to  do.' 

"  According  to  the  same  writer,  simi- 
lar phenomena  were  observed  on  the 
person  of  a  bookseller  at  Pisa,  when  the 
skin  of  his  arms  and  back  was  rubbed 
with  linen.  I  myself  hare  seen  two  in- 
dividuals in  whom  this  phenomenon  was 
in  a  remarkable  manner  manifested." 

In  the  same  highly-interesting  pftper 
are  mentioned  the  cases  of  two  young 
ladies,  who,  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  exhibited  a 
luminous  appearance,  very  similar  to 
that  by  which  the  old  masters  distin- 

SnishcNd  the  pictures  of  saints.  It  is 
escribed  as  a  pale,  silyery  light,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  moon.  In  one 
of  the  cases  it  '*gave  the  fkee  the 
look  of  being  pmmUd  white,  and  kighhf 
glazed ;  but  it  danced  about,  and  had 
a  very  extraordinary  effi^^t." 

The  case  of  Thomas  Harrington,  of 
Glandore,  to  which  Sir  Henry  Marsh 
also  refers,  made  a  good  deal  of  noise 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  about  ten 
years  ago.  In  the  last  stafe  of  a 
pulmonary  consumption,  wiu  which 
this  poor  man  was  afflicted,  nebulous 
lights  were  seen  to  flit  nightly  round 
his  bed,  and  starry  luminous  points  to 
gleam  through  the  darkness  of  the 
room  in  which  he  lay.  A  strong  ten- 
dency existed  about  that  time  among 
reliffious  people  of  a  certain  stamp,  to 
the  belief  in  miraculous  agency ;  and 
in  this  category  **  the  lights"  in  Har- 
rington's cabin  were  immediately 
placed.  Glandore  became  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  a  sort  of  Irish  Caldaro, 
and  continued  so  to  the  period  of  the 
sufferer's  death.  A  great  number  of 
persons  are  still  firmly  persuaded  of 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  phe^ 
nomenon,  which  some  attribute  to  a 
celestial,  others  to  a  quite  opposite 
ongin,  according  as  the  views  of  the 
different  parties  coincide  with,  or  differ 
from  those  which  were  entertained 
by  Harringrton,  on  the  article  of  justi* 
fication. 

Isabella  Campbell,  of  Row,  whose 
bioffraphy  made  a  sort  of  epoch  id 
tnodem  religious   history,  raiibittdi 
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>t  her  dett]^  t  lamiootity  of  the  hce^ 
wUeb  tk  **  RofWites"  conai4er  to  have 
been  i  mincle. 

The  qnesdon  (which  we  do  not  un- 
taike  to  BolTe)  is,  whether  in  this 
nd  the  foregoing  similar  cases,  the 
%iit  evolTed  was  electric,  markingi 
IS  Enoemoser  has  it*  the  preponde- 
noee  of  the  nenroas  over  the  mascular 
sTston  (or  intense  psychic  action  in  a 
ikfaiiitated  bodily  frame)  ;    or  whe« 
tlier,ss  Sir  Henry  Marsh  considers, 
h  WIS  the  result  of  tbe  process  of 
decomposition  already-  commenced  in 
the  liriog  subject*     Perh^M  these  two 
views  sre   not    essentially  different. 
The  evolntion  of  light  from  decaying 
bodies  is  also  an  electrical  phenome- 
BOO ;  and  death  itself  is  hut  the  de^ 
ttmction  of  the  balance  between  the 
c^irporesl  and  psychic  powers.     The 
fOQJ,s8js  NoTalisy  is  the  surest  and 
^cadliett  of  poisons,  and,  sooner  or 
Ister,  brings  about  the  dissolution  of 
the  body.    Life  is  a  process  of  decom* 
position ; — the  very  intensity  and  ex- 
cess of  Tital    force — oYer-animation, 
Inlls.    Nicokus,  Peter  of  Alcantara, 
and  other  such  men,  went  about  half 
their  lives  in  dead  bodies,  the  fleshly 
in  them  slain  by  the  spiritual.     Their 
life  was  a  slow  spontaneous  combus- 
tioD. 

To  come  back  to  our  long  fasters, 
LetaodifDe  tmtigmtatibus  JBritannicis) 
tdls  of  a  devout  maiden^  who,  for 
<^eD  years  before  her  death,  took  no 
Dotnishment,  except*  every  Sunday* 
the  holy  communion.  Bishop  Hugh, 
<)f  Lincoln,  would  not  believe  this 
bonder,  and  caused  the  maiden  to  be 
Abut  up  and  straitly  watched  fifteen 
ds^,  but  without  the  effect  of  con* 
Tictiog  her  of  imposture,  as  it  was 
pro?ed  that  during  this  time  she  took 
IK)  food.  We  ourselves  know  a  per- 
son who,  in  a  state  of  great  religions 
excitement,  fasted  from  all  food  nine 
[:<nueeutive  days,  being  the  whole  time 
is  perfect  heiUth,  and  leading  a  life 
of  activity.  We  also  enjoy  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  lady  at  Munich,  whose 
whole  diet,  for  some  years  past,  has 
consisted  of  a  glass  of  water  and  an 
Apple,  fig,  or  other  fruit,  daily,  who 
sleeps  but  two  hours  in  the  twenty* 
four,  and  undergoes  phlebotomy  once 
&  fortnight.  She  is  a  person  of  ex* 
t>^ordhiary  activity*  both  of  mind  and 
^J>  possesses  a  de^ee  of  muscular 
f«oe  very  unusual  ui  her  sex^and* 


except  occasional  violftot  headaefaei* 
arising  from  excessive  fulness  of  blood* 
is  troubled  with  no  sickness. 

n.— SC8TA8T. 

Tbe  following  occurrence  made 
some  noise  a  few  years  ago  at  Rome : 
Two  friends,  in  that  city,  had  pur- 
posed  to  confess  themselves  to  the 
aged  and  pious  Abbate  Balotta,  and 
were  to  meet  at  the  church  for  that 
purpose,  at  an  appointed  time.  One 
of  them,  however,  failed  to  keep  the 
appointment ;  and  the  other,  having 
come  to  the  church  at  the  hour  agreed 
on,  went  in,  and  made  his  confession. 
When  he  had  ended,  the  good  priest 
began  to  address  something  to  him  in 
the  way  of  admonition,  but  had 
scarcely  spoken  half  a  dozen  words, 
when  he  paused  abruptly*  and  re* 
mained  silent.  The  penitent  waited ; 
but  the  confessor  did  not  resume  his 
speech.  At  length*  the  former*  sur- 
prised and  uneasy  at  Balotta*s  conti- 
nued silence,  left  the  place  where  he 
was  kneeling,  and  went  to  the  front  of 
the  confessional*  when  he  perceived 
that  the  priest  was  in  a  state  of  cata- 
lepsy, immediately  he  called  the 
bell-ringer — there  being  at  the  time 
no  one  else  in  the  church — and  they 
tried,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  to 
bring  tbe  sufferer  to  himself;  but 
their  efforts  were  without  effect,  until 
Balotta*  on  a  sudden  opening  his  eyes 
again*  directed  that  the  person  who 
had  just  made  confession  to  him 
should  repeat  a  Credo,  for  that  his 
friend  was  at  that  moment  entered 
into  Paradise.  Having  obeyed  this 
direction,  the  penitent  left  the  church* 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  house 
of  his  friend,  where  he  learned  that 
the  latteif  had  died  but  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  that  the  Abbate  Balotta 
had  been  with  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, had  received  his  confession* 
and  closed  his  eyes. 

Thus  the  Abbate,  without  being  ft 
bird,  had  really  been  in  two  places  at 
once.  It  may  be  said  that  there  was 
only  an  apparition  of  him  with  the 
dying  man ;  but,  as  I  take  it*  it  was 
the  reality  of  him  that  was  there— it 
was  the  insensible  cataleptic  object  in 
the  confessional  that  was  the  appari- 
tion. Where  we  are  actively  (wirh* 
4am),  there  we  are  actually  (wurkUchJ* 

In  the  autumn  of  1639*  an  inhabi* 
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Uni  of  Hrstt,  having  told  bis  houM 
in. that  country,  emigrated  with  hie 
wife  and  children  to  North  America. 
Some  time  after,  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  had  pucehased  the  house  was  in 
the  sitting-room,  occupied  in  some 
business,  about  the  fall  of  evening,  when 
the  room-door  was  suddenly  opened 
wide,  and,  instead  of  her  husband, 
whom  she  expected  to  see  enter,  she 
beheld  the  wife  of  the  emigrant, 
dressed  as  she  had  usually  seen  her# 
glide  in,  slowly  approach  her,  regard 
ber  for  a  moment,  with  an  expression 
of  trouble  in  her  features,  and-^ 
vanish.  Shortly  after  this,  early  in 
the  morning,  the  new  occupant  being 
asleep  in  bed,  and  his  wife  sitting  at 
her  spinning-wheel,  with  a  light  bum* 
ing  on  the  table  near  her,  the  door 
was  again  thrown  wide  open,  the  same 
apparition  presented  itself  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  with  the  same  slow 
movements,  the  same  troubled  and 
terror*strioken  expression  of  counte- 
nance I  and,  while  the  astonished 
•pinstress  hasted  to  waken  her  bus- 
band,  the  light  burning  on  the  table 
was  blown  out  by  a  strange,  cold  cur- 
rent  of  air  that  swept  through  the 
chamber,  the  apparition  moved  on 
towards  the  door*  of  a  closet,  which 
opened,  and  both  man  and  wife  heard 
the  cover  of  a  chest  which  stood  there 
liflted  up  with  a  great  noise,  and  a 
sound  in  the  closet  as  of  rummaging 
and  bustling  about 

By  letters  afterwards  received  from 
the  emigrants,  it  appeared  that  the 
ship  in  which  they  sailed  had  en- 
eountered  violent  storms,  and  that  at 
the  very  time  of  the  apparition  the 
danger  had  been  so  great,  that  all 
on  board  had  gpiven  themselves  up  for 
lost. 

Here,  then,  was  an  ecstatic  visit» 
the  effect  of  terror  and  a  vearning 
towards  a  home  perhaps  reluctantly 
forsaken.  May  not  such  things  often 
take  place,  though  seldom  recorded, 
because  an  eye  to  see  disembodied 
souls  IS,  happilv,  no  every-day  gift? 
In  this  case,  had  the  wife  of  the  new 
possessor  of  the  house  not  had  such 
an  eye,  she  would  have  remarked 
nothing  but  the  flym^  open  of  the 
door,  the  rush  of  wrad  that  extin^ 
fuisbed  the  oandle,  and  the  subsequent 
noises  in  the  closet.  To  the  account 
of  the  wind,  no  doubt,  the  whole 
iVHMdd  luure  been  set  down.     How 


oiWn  do  we  say,  ^  lt*s  only  the  wina," 
when  former  inhabitants  of  the  honsst 
we  live  in  may  be  sweeping  pest  us  I 

Colonel  von  Pfyfffer,  of  Luceni,  in 
a  letter  to  Justinus  Rerner,  mentions 
a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  in 
her  childhood,  seemed  to  live  another 
life  than  the  ordinary  one  of  the  peo- 
ple about  her.  She  announced  be- 
forehand the  arrival  of  strangers, 
often  replied  to  the  unuttered  thoughts 
of  her  parents,  and  saw,  as  she  al- 
leged, ghosts. 

This  gift  did  not  wholly  forsake  her 
in  riper  age.  The  ghost-seeing,  hap- 
pily, ceased;  but  the  lady  bad  fre- 
quently dreams,  which  yerified  them- 
selves to  the  minutest  particularities, 
and  it  was  seldom  that  any  thing  of 
consequence  happened  in  her  family* 
without  her  having  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  it. 

One  morning  she  told  her  husband 
a  very  circumstantial  and  lively  dream, 
which  she  had  had  the  preceding 
night. 

'*  We  made  a  journey  together,"  said 
she,  *'  to  a  town  which  I  did  not  know, 
and  which  I  will  now  describe.  (Her 
husband  recognized,  by  the  description, 
a  certain  Swiss  capital,  which  he  had 
often  visited.)  Ton  led  roe  intd  a  house, 
the  hall  of  which  was  hung  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  floor  with  family  portraits, 
and  the  thought  passed  through  my 
mind,  as  I  saw  them,  that  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  plan  for  us  to  hang  our  own 
ball,  in  the  same  manner,  with  those  old 
pictures  which  the  mice  are  gnawing  in 
the  garret. 

"The  people  who  lived  on  the  second 
floor  receivea  us  with  great  cordiality  \ 
we  dined  with  them,  and  afterwards  we 
and  they  took  a  walk  together  on  a 
rampart,  fh>m  which  we  had  the  most 
glorious  view  it  is  possible  to  conceive— 
a  wide  lake,  bluer  than  the  summer 
skies,  with  its  green  shores  stretching 
away,  like  an  endless  garden,  and 
mountains,  with  snowy  peaks,  in  the 
distance.  Looking  down  the  rampart, 
I  saw  an  old  woman  sitting  on  a  bench, 
and  trying  to  lift  up  a  bundle  of  wood ; 
but  it  seemed  to  be  beyond  her  strength, 
and  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  to  help 
her,  when  a  wel&dressed  man,  in  white 
silk  stockings,  came  up,  and^  as  he  was 

f'ving  her  the  assistance  she  required-** 
awdce.'* 

Her  husband  did  not  seem  to  pay 
naoh  attention  to  this  dremn-^ba^ 
libout  a  fortaight  afterj  it  beinf  h<r 
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lf«  1m  ptiiyiltd'  to  hmt  an  ts- 
to   Ziifidi ;    ihf   eooMnted 

gladly*  Ittving  Idag  wished  to  mo  that 

towo. 

*'  Ab  we  droTe,**  relates  tbo  husband, 
(whom  we  rather  suspect  to  have  been 
Colonel  Ton  Pfyifer  himself,)  **  through 
the  Thalacher,  my  wife  testified  ereat 
surprize ;  '  Surely/  eried  she,  '  I  nsTe 
seen  thie  place  before  1' — and  as  we 
tamed  the  comer,  towards  the  arsenal, 
she  said,  *Now,  we  come  to  a  great 
boose  with  black  fates;'  which  imme- 
diatdy  after  proTed  true. 

■•  We  aliffhted  at  the  'Black  Horse:' 
here  she  feh  quite  at  home,  and  without 
asking  any  one  a  question,  found  her 
way  to  the  common-room,  the  appear- 
ance and  fVimiture  of  which  she  correctly 
described  to  me  before  we  went  in. 

"  As  soon  as  we  had  made  our  ar- 
rangements at  the  inn,  I  led  her  to  the 
Engelsburg.  When  the  hall-door  was 
opened,  and  she  saw  herself  surrounded 
by  portraits  of  gentlemen  in  perukes, 
and  ladies  in  high-cauled  and  other  old- 
fashioned  caps,  she  turned  pale — the 
surprize  seemed  to  take  away  her  breath, 
her  dream,  till  this  moment  forgotten, 
came  back  at  once,  in  the  liveliest  colours, 
to  her  remembrance. 

*'  The  family  F.  rec«yed  us  in  the 
au>st  cordial  manner,  and  made  us  stay 
to  luncheon.  As  we  sat  at  table,  I 
related  my  wife's  dream,  to  which  the 
ladies  present  yielded  a  believing  ear ; 
but  Mons.  F.,  who  makes  no  secret  of 
his  sceptical  way  of  thinking,  smiled 
archly  as  his  eyes  met  those  of  my  wife, 
and,  DT  a  significant  nod  of  the  head, 
seemed  to  say  that  he  saw  to  the  bottom 
of  the  matter.  After  the  dessert,  he 
took  me  aside,  and  said — *Tou  have 
been  making  a  trial  of  our  credulity,  my 
dear  colonel;  or  eUo— a  thing  far  from 
impossible — ^your  good  lady  has  been 
makhig  a  trial  of  your's :  never  will  ^ou 

Kersuade  me,  that  circumatances  ot  so 
ttle  importance  as  those  of  your  pre- 
tent  visit  to  Zurich — ^the  topography  of 
our  town,    and  the  furniture  of  our 
hoiise^--are   subjects   for  supernatural 
revelations,  and  prophetic  dreams.   The 
fact  is,  your  ladv  wished  for  the  excur- 
sions-has, in  all  probability,   been  at 
Zurich  before — ^knows,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  say  it,  her  lord's  penchant  for 
the  marvellous: — oh  I  the  women  I  the 
women !    Depend  upon  it,  mv  good  co- 
lonel, tre  are  no  match  for  them — ^they 
take  the  wisest  of  us  out  of  our  depth.' 
'*•  Well,'  said  I,  'the  whole  of  the 
dream  is  not  yet  ftilfilled.    After  coffee, 
we  will  hoTe  a  walk  on  the  ramparts. 
leenfess,  I  am  not  without  some  ovrio- 
stoy  to  see  if  the  sUk  stockings  will  also 


find  their  antitype.  You  will  hardly 
suspect  my  wife  of  having  betpoks  their, 
attendance,  particularly  as  sne  did  hot 
know,  till  late  yesterday  erening,  that' 
we  were  to  be  here  to-day.' 

"  We  walked  out,  soon  after,  and  as 
we  admired  the  exquisite  prospect  from 
the  Katze,  and  my  wife  seriously  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  yery  same  she  had 
seen  in  her  dream-~on  a  sudden,  she 
cried  out,  'Look  I  look  I  there  is  my 
old  woman  herself  I  I  would  ask  you 
to  help  her  with  that  heavy  load,  if  I 
had  not  too  much  faith  in  my  dream  to 
doubt  that  aid  is  near.' " 

And,  as  she  spoke,  there  camo 
Syndic  L.,  tripping  iJong,  his  silks 
shining  like  snow  in  the  afternoon 
son  i  he  observed  the  old  woman,  toil* 
ing  in  vain  to  bring  the  wood  upon  her 
back — stopped,  spoke  to  her,  slipped 
an  alms  into  her  nand,  and,  af^er  ho 
had  lifted  the  bundle  to  her  shoulders, 
tripped  on. 

*<  I  looked  at  F.  '  Strange  1'  said  he ; 
'  I  would  not  have  believed  that.'  '  Ay,' 
was  mv  reply — 'there's  many  a  true 
thing  that  we  we  would  not  have  be* 
lieved:  " 

A  cook  at  Ebersdorf,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Renss,  is  seen  in  the  garden, 
contemplating  with  a  pensive  air  her 
leeks,  parsley,  and  marigolds,  when 
she  stands  bodily  at  her  kitchen-fire, 
and  in  her  inmost  sonl  wishes  to  have 
a  few  handsfnl  more  of  these  herbs 
for  her  soup.  A  similar  case  to  this 
is  that  of  a  deceased  scholar,  who^ 
when  unwillingly  compelled  to  leave 
his  study,  saw,  on  re-entering  it,  his 
own  Apparition  sitting,  busily  employed 
at  his  writing-desk.  Every  soul  has 
its  element.  The  cook  is  inwardly 
drawn  to  her  parsley-beds  with  the 
some  msgnetic  force  as  the  philosopher 
to  his  papers :  where  the  treasure  is» 
the  heart  will  be. 

**  The  soul,"  says  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
{De  oecwUaphiloe,  1. 64),  "is  sometimes, 
through  a  vehement  imagination  or  spo* 
culation,  wholly  snatched  away  out  of 
the  body ;  as  Cfelsus  relates  of  a  certain 
presbyter,  who.  whenever  he  pleased, 
withdrew  himself  from  the  sphere  of  his 
sensuous  life,  and  lay  like  a  dead  body ; 
BO  that,  when  you  pricked  or  burned 
him,  he  felt  no  ^ain,  but  lay  without 
breath  and  motion ;  nevertheless  be  de* 
olared  that,  in  his  trance,  he  could  hear 
Toioee  of  men,  when  they  cried  alond; 
coming  to  him  as  out  of  a  far  distanoo," 
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**  Aristotle  tellf  lu  of  a  splenetic  man 
of  Abydosy  who  oftentimes,  as  he  sat 
alone^  woald  clap  his  hands,  and  in  his 
countenance  give  signs  of  the  liveliest 
pleasure*  as  one  who  witnessed  the  en- 
tertainments of  the  amphitheatre. 
Horace  mentions  a  similar  frenzy. 
Who  knows  whether,  in  both  these 
cases,  a  temporary  separation  of  body 
and  soul  did  not  take  place  ?  Or  were 
the  stage-struck  gentlemen  merely  in 
a  state  of  clairvoyance  ? 

A  French  saocaU  at  Dijon  went  one 
night  quite  exhausted  to  bed,  after  long 
and  vam  efforts  to  make  out  the  sense 
of  a  passage  in  a  Greek  poet.  On  fall- 
ing asleep,  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
transported  in  spirit  to  Stockholm, 
where  he  was  conducted  into  the  pa- 
lace of  Qaeen  Christina,  ushered  into 
the  royal  library,  and  placed  before  a 
compartment,  in  which  he  distin- 
guished a  small  volume,  that  bore  a 
title  new  to  him.  He  opened  the 
volume,  and  found  in  it  the  solution  of 
the  grammatical  difficulty  which  had 
so  perplexed  him.  The  joy  which  he 
felt  at  this  discovery  awaking  him,  he 
struck  a  light,  and  made  a  memoran- 
dum of  what  he  had  seen  in  his  dream. 
The  dark  passage  he  now  found  per- 
fectly cleared  up.  The  adventure, 
however,  was  too  strange  to  suffer  him 
to  rest  satisfied,  without  taking  some 
steps  to  ascertain  in  how  far  the  im- 
pressions of  his  nocturnal  journey 
corresponded  with  the  reality.  Des- 
cartes was  at  that  time  at  Stockholm, 
and  our  sacant  wrote  to  Chanut,  the 
French  ambassador  to  the  Swedish 
court,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
requesting  him  to  ask  the  philosopher 
whether  the  royal  librarv  had  such 
and  such  peculiarities  (which  he  de- 
scribed), and  whether  in  a  certain 
compartment,  a  certain  Tolume,  of 
such  a  size  and  form,  was  not  to  be 
found,  on  such  and  such  a  page  of 
which  stood  ten  Greek  verses,  a  copy 
of  which  the  iovant  subjoined.  Des- 
cartes answered  the  ambassador,  that, 
unless  the  querist  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  library  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  he  could  scarcely  have 
described  its  arrangement  more  accu- 
rately :  the  compartment,  the  volume, 
the  ten  Greek  verses,  ail  tallied  ex- 
actly with  the  description. 

A  counterpart  to  this  story  is  re- 
lated by  Wanj^nheim.  The  son  of  a 
^^rtembei^  jurist  was  studyiiig  at 


Gdttingen,  and,  having  oooasapn  iSnr 
a  book  which  he  eould  not  find  in  the 
library  there,  and  which  he  renMHi- 
bered  to  have  seen  at  home,  wrote  to 
request  his  father  to  send  him  the 
same.  The  father  searched  his  library 
for  the  book  in  vain ;  it  was  not  to  be 
found,  and  he  wrote  to  his  son  to  this 
effect.  Some  time  after,  as  he  was  at 
work  in  his  library,  and  rose  ftom  his 
seat  to  replace  a  book  which  he  had 
done  with  on  its  shelf,  he  beheld  his 
son  standing  not  far  from  him,  and  in 
the  act,  as  it  seemed  of  reaching  down 
a  book,  which  stood  at  a  considerable 
height,  and  on  which  the  outstretched 
hand  of  the  figure  was  already  laid. 
**  My  son  I*'  cried  the  astonished  father, 
''  how  came  you  here  ?**  As  he  spoke 
the  aparition  vanished.  The  father, 
whose  presence  of  mind  was  not  dis- 
turbed, immediately  took  down  the 
book  on  which  the  hand  of  the  figure 
had  seemed  to  be  laid,  and,  behold,  it 
was  the  very  one  which  his  son  bad 
written  for.  He  sent  it  by  that  daj*8 
post  to  Gottingen,  but  soon  jifter  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  son,  written 
on  the  very  morning  on  which  he  had 
seen  the  aparition,  and  stating  the 
exact  spot  where  the  writer  was  confi- 
dent the  book  was  to  be  found.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  it  -was  the 
very  spot  which  the  apparition  had 
already  indicated. 

But  of  stories  of  this  kind  there  is 
no  end.  We  have  just  read  one  of  a 
young  gentleman,  who,  being  at  an 
evening  party,  fell  into  a  reverie^  in 
which  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  at 
home  in  his  bedchamber,  and  that  he 
undressed  himself  and  went  to  bed. 
When  he  did  afterwards  come  home,  and 
the  door,  on  his  knocking,  was  opened 
by  the  servant,  the  latter  stood  as  if 
petrified,  and,  when  he  at  length  found 
words,  cried,  "  But,  eood  Lord !  air, 
you  are  come  home  ahready,  and  gone 
to  bed!"  He  then  related  bow  bis 
master  had  knocked  some  time  before, 
how  he  had  opened,  lighted  the  young 
gentleman  to  his  room,  chatted  with 
him  as  usual,  and  seen  him  undress 
himself,  and  lie  down  in  bed.  He  had 
then  bid  ''good  night,**  and  taken  away 
the  candle.  Seeing  that  his  masttf 
seemed  to  listen  somewhat  incredu- 
lously to  this  story,  the  servant,  unwil- 
ling to  pass  either  for  a  visionary  or  a 
romancer,  exclaimed,  **  Only  oome  up 
to  the  bed-room,  tdr^  and  oonvinoe 
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jranMll^joaH  see  that  yonVe  there* 
ifldeei  «*•"  Thej  proceeded  to  the 
rooD»  but  there  was  nobody  there ; 
tbe  bed»  howevery  showed  eigne  of 
bavin^  been  lain  in*  but  the  clothes 
which  tbe  spectre  had  taken  off  were 
DO  where  to  be  seen ;  the  ceiling,  over 
tb  bed,  was  discoloured^  and  had  the 
apporsDce  of  hawing  been  penetrated 
bf  a  aabtle  fluid. 

Differentj  in  some  features,  from  tho 
above,  wss  what  happened  to  a  Romaa 
Catbolie  priest,  who,  in  his  joutb, 
waa  ptfbape  a  little  more  jovial  than 
oactlj  became  his  calling.  Coming 
home  prettv  late  one  night,  he  ob« 
scrred  a  l^fat  glimmer  from  the  win- 
dowi  of  his  bednidMunber,  which  looked 
into  tbe  street.  He  ramg,  and,  not 
obserriog  the  astonishment  depicted 
in  tbe  face  of  the  maid,  who  opened 
tbe  door,  asked  her  how  came  it  that 
sbe  bad  already  placed  a  light  in  his 
bed-room.  She  gave  him  very  much 
tbe  aaoM  account  that  the  servant  in 
tbe  foregoing  case  gave  to  his  master. 
He  bad  come  home  a  short  time  be- 
fore, she  had  shown  him  to  his  cham- 
ber, placed  him  a  light  on  the  table, 
and  wished  him  a  good  night;  one 
things  indeed,  had  surprised  her,  that, 
eootrary  to  his  custom,  he  had  not 
^eo  a  single  word.  At  this  strange 
itory  the  priest  ran  up  stairs,  opened 
the  door  of  the  bed-chamber,  and—, 
beheld  his  double  sitting  much  at  its 
tase  in  the  arm-chMr.  As  he  entered 
the  room,  the  apparition  rose,  came 
forward,  and,  passing  him  by,  went 
Mt  at  the  door  and  disappeared.  The 
priest  believed  this  occurrence  to  be  a 
forevaming  of  death,  and  fell  into  a 
deep  mdancholy  ;  but  afterwards  re« 
eorered  his  spirits,  and  subsequently 
led  a  more  r^g^Uar  life* 

lU'— HOW    TBK    DEVIL    SPOKB    TKITTH, 
AND  SHAMED  A  PRIEST. 

At  DistikoD,  a  village  of  Uri,  in 
Switzerland,  lived,  not  long  ago,  a 
fviest  named  Imhof,  a  devout  and  cha* 
ntable  man,  still  held  in'  honourable 
nwmory  for  his  many  virtues,  in  that 
and  the  neighbouring  cantons.  Shortlv 
after  the  braaking  out  of  tbe  French 
ReroltttioD,  it  happened  that  a  paruh* 
iener  of  Dbtikon  was  taken  with  a 
>traags  disease,  and  because  in  his  fits 
be  ipoka  Latm*  blasphemed  the  olergv, 
ttd  could  abide  netther  crose,  churob- 


bell,' nor  holy  water,  he  waa  brought 
to  the  priest  to  be  exorcised,  as  one 
manifestly  possessed  of  a  devil.  But 
scarcely  had  Imhof  begun  tbe  rite, 
when  the  evil  spirit^  speaking  out  of 
the  possessed  man*s  mouth,  interrupted 
him,  and  most  insultingly  declared 
that  he  had  no  notion  of  being  ezor« 
cised  by  a  thief.  <<  First/'  proceeded 
the  fiend,  "  make  good  what|thou  hast 
stolen,  before  thou  indulges t  thyself 
with  the  idea  of  playing  the  saint  and 
miracle-monger  here.** 

<'  Thou  art  the  father  of  lies  from 
the  beginning,"  answered  the  priest ; 
*'  and  thy  dearest  delight,  and  that  of 
thy  confederates  is,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  to  calumniate  the  servants  of 
God,  and  to  bring  them  into  con- 
tempt.*' 

*'  Nay,  nay,  reverend  sir !"  scoffed 
the  evil  one,  "  soflly,  I  beseech  you  1 
What  you  say  is  edifying,  but  not  to 
the  purpose.  I  say  you  have  stolen : 
he  that  steals  is  a  thief:  ergo,  you  are 
a  thief ;  and,  if  you  abuse  me  for  a 
liar,  it  is  you,  and  not  I,  that  commit 
the  sin  of  calumny." 

The  peasants  who  stood  by  opened 
eyes  and  mouth  wider  at  every  word 
of  this  speech:  the  good  clergyman 
felt  a  little  disconcerted,  to  be  arraign* 
ed  in  this  way  before  his  parishioners, 
and  said  with  some  heat,  "  That  thou 
must  prove,  thou  miserable  foul  spirit ! 
The  holy  office  I  hold  requires  that  I 
should  not  suffer  this  abominable  slan- 
der to  rest  upon  me ;  I  adjure  thee, 
therefore,  in  the  highest  name,  that 
thou  presently  say  before  these  wit- 
nesses, what  have  I  stolen?" 

"That  I  will  do  with  pleasure," 
replied  the  demon  in  the  same  jeering 
tone,  "since  your  reverence's  con- 
science cannot  perform  its  part,  with- 
out the  devil  for  a  prompter.  As  for 
the  thing  stolen,  truth  obliges  me  to 
say  that  the  value  of  it  was  not  great, 
but  vour  reverence  is  a  theologian, 
and  knows  that  that  does  not  lessen 
the  sin.  Be  so  good  as  to  call  to  re- 
membrance the  time  when  you  were 
a  student :  did  you  not  once  steal  a 
turnip  that  belonged  to  a  poor  widow, 
out  of  the  parish  garden,  and  forth- 
with eat  it  up  ?" 

The  priest  could  not  plead  "not 
guilty"  to  the  indictment:    he    had    ^ 
really»  as  he  now  recollected,  commit- 
ted the  depredation  with  which  he  was 
charged*  Fortunately,  the  widow  with 
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who8«  property  he  had  made  free 
was  ttilt  living ;  he  made  ample  res- 
titution  for  the  wrong  he  had  done 
her  (to  the  great  surprise  of  the  poor 
woman),  and  the  devil  left  the  poe^ 
sessed  in  peace  for  some  days.  How- 
ever,  it  was  not  long  before  the  re- 
newal of  the  former  symptoms  proved 
that  he  was  returned  to  his  habitation* 
The  sufferer  was  brought  a  second 
time  to  the  priest,  who  asked  the  spi- 
rit where  he  had  been  in  the  mean 
while :  "  I  may  tell  you  in  oonfidencet" 
was  his  answer,  ''  that  I  was  at  Paris, 
whither  a  great  number  of  us  were 
summoned,  to  attend  the  death-bed  of 
the  illustrious  Mirabeau,  and  after- 
terwards  to  escort  his  soul  in  state  to 
our  dweUing  ?" 

Fourteen  days    after  came  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  the 


day  and  hoar  of  whioh  6oi]ioidedpnn6« 
tually  with  the  statement  of  the  dMnon. 
Colonel  von  Pfyffnr,  from  whose  own 
lips  we  had  this  story,  assured  oa  that 
it  is  as  satisfiustorily  attested  as  anyi 
thing  in  Swiss  history.  The  priest 
had  not  awaited  the  confirmation  of 
the  fact,  but  had,  in  the  interval,  ret 
lated  the  words  of  the  spirit  to  many 
in  his  parish,  and .  everywhere  ez« 
pressed  bis  confident  belief  that  Mira- 
beau was  really  dead  ;  several  of  those 
who  were  present  at  the  exorcism,  yet 
live,  all  Altorf  talked  of  it  at  the  time, 
and  to  this  day  no  one  has  a  doubt 
of  the  matter. 

The  question  is,  was  thu  diabolical 
possession,  or  was  it  clairvoyance?  If 
the  latter  hypothesis  will  explain  the 
circumstances,  why  should  we  have 
recourse  to  the  former  ? 


ITALIAN    FOETt— wo.     IT. 
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Iv  looking  from  the  poetry  of  Tasso 
to  that  of  Ariosto,  we  feel  ourselves  in 
a  world  of  more  health  and  activity. 
•We  are  dealing  with  a  more  vigorous 
and  better  constituted  mind.  It  is 
some  comfort,  too,  to  feel  that  the  poet 
is  not  under  the  restraint  to  which 
Tasso's  genius  subjected  itself  in  his 
wish  to  create  a  work  which  his  coun- 
try might  regard  as  entitled  to  be 
ranked  with  the  epie  poems  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  in  this  respect  favour- 
ably contrasted  with  the  romances  of 
Ariosto  and  Boiardo.  Ariosto  at  all 
times  seems  under  no  restraint  what- 
ever. He  sports  with  his  thousand 
subjects  in  the  full  consciousness  and 
exultation  of  rejoidog  power.  In 
gaiety,  in  ffraoefmness,  and  in  perfect 
gentlemanly  feeling,  no  poet  of  any 
country  is — we  had  almost  said,  if  Scott 
and  Shakespear  did  not  rise  up  to  re- 
proach us  with  the  involuntarv  slight— 
his  equal.  In  the  wild  world  of  ro- 
mance in  whioh  alone  it  was  possible 
for  the  poet  to  move  in  absolute  free* 
dom^-to  say  and  to  suggest  what  he 
wi^ed— .we  see  him  at  one.  time  mor* 


ing  on  earth  under  the  mask  of  alle* 
gory—^at  another  in  some  high  heaven 
of  platonic  abstraction,  among  object^ 
if  they  may  be  so  called,  of  which  no 
allegory  could  present  him  with  an 
embodiment.  Now  and  then  we  are 
tempted  to  suspect  that  bis  allegorieal 
personages  play  more  than  one  part, 
and  that  satire  on  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions,  which  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  venture  upon  except  under 
some  disguise,  is  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed under  such  masks  as  those  of 
Aicina  and  Eripbib ;  for  io  the 
writings,  of  the  poets,  we  mre  told 
by  one  of  themselves,  are  wrapped 
up  divers  and  sundry  meaningii.  The 
literal  sense  is  as  the  outward  bark  ot 
rind ;  then,  like  a  second  and  a  finer 
rind,  nearer  to  the  pith  and  mar- 
row, comes  the  moral  sense ;  and  then, 
under  the  selfsame  words,  are  often 
comprehended  some  truths  of  natural 
philosophy  or  political  government, 
and  now  and  then  of  divinity.  We  do 
not  sufficiently  value  the  entire  free* 
dom  of  thought  and  expressba  wbieh 
erery  man  posseeiM  in  these  Mi»gdbim 
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at  present)  and  tlie  absence  of  which 
created  a  necessity  for  the  disguises, 
more  or  lees  transparent,  in  which 
writera  less  favourably  circumstanced 
were  compelled  to  veil  their  thoughts.* 
The  gprossnesses  of  Rabelais'  buffoon- 
eries have  been  traced  to  the  necessity 
of  his  assuming  the  mask  of  folly  when 
warring  with  the  evils  of  his  day.  Per* 
haps  some  similar  excuse  may  be  made 
for  the  passages  in  Ariosto*s  great 
poem,  which  every  reader  cannot  but 
wish  removed. 

When  Ariosto  indulges  in  satire-^ 
asy  for  instance,  in  the  passage  where 
he  disposes  of  the  title  deeds  under 
which  the  lands  of  the  church  are  held 
— be  uses  so  light  and  delicate  a  pencil 
that  it  is  impossible  offence  should  have 
been  given.  It  is  said  that  in  the  wri** 
ters  of  romance  we  are  to  look  for  the 
manners  of  their  own  age.  This* 
forelv,  is  not  true.  In  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used,  the  actual 
manners  of  any  age  are  not  to  be  looked 
for ;  biut,  if  of  any,  the  poet,  in  a  com- 
position of  real  or  affected  seriousness, 
will  in  general  adopt  the  costume  of 
some  remote  time  or  place,  and  avoid, 
as  he  best  can,  all  that  is  in  this  respect 
^uniKar.  It  would  be  more  just  to 
aay,  that  as  far  as  he  is  true  to  his  own 
high  vocation,  he  anticipates  the  feel- 
ings and  the  moral  tone  of  a  state  of 
aociety  better  than  that  in  which  he 
lives.  This,  for  the  most  part,  uncon- 
sciously: where  consciously,  it  does  not, 
of  course,  affect  what  we  have  said, 
whether  he  ascribes  that  higher  state 
of  morals  and  feeling  to  some  past 
state  of  society  in  which  he  chooses  to 
place  bis  heroes,  or  in  the  remote  fu- 
ture. Such  fairyland,  wherever  placed. 


is  the  creation  of  his  own  mind ;  and 
we  think  the  effect  of  poetry  has  a 
chance  of  being  greater  in  actual  so- 
ciety, by  his  not  making  bis  workeeem 
a  representation  of  actual  life.  Th# 
romance  was  of  higher  value  than  the 
novel— at  least  than  the  novel  can  be 
to  those  whose  habits  and  manners  it 
describes. 

But  of  all  this  at  some  future  time^. 
There  is  some  difBculty  in  bringiog  bet 
fore  our  readers,  as  we  would  wish, 
the  Orlando  Furioso.  We  wish  to 
avoid  in  these  papers  the  affectation  of 
antiquarian  research  ;  yet,  to  state, 
as  matters  fixed  and  indisputable,  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  have  come  op 
points,  that  have  produced  warmer  cour 
troversies  among  learned  men  ih^n  is 
quite  intelligible  to  persons  of  cold 
temperament,  is  scarcely  decorous. 
Our  first  duty,  hoirever,  is,  to  state 
the  few  facts  that  have  been  preserved 
of  Ariosto's  life. 

LoDovico  Ariosto  was  born  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1474,  at  Reggio,  of 
which  place  his  father  was  captain  or 
governor  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara* 
The  family  were  of  respectable  rank# 
and  the  father  held  other  offices  of  a  ma- 
gisterial or  j  udicial  character.  Lodovico 
exhibited  early  talents  for  poetry,  and 
Qsed  to  dramatize  such  stories  as  he 
eould  find,  for  his  brothers  and  sisters 
to  act.  The  study  of  the  civil  law  was 
that  which  occurred  to  his  father  as 
giving  the  best  chance  to  his  son  of 
finding  future  means  of  support ;  and 
for  £iye  years  he  is  said  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied with  it.  The  time  seemed  wholly 
lost ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  we  find 
him  returning  to  the  study  of  the  elas- 
tics, which  he  had  abandoned.     Plau- 


*  '*  The  individual  freedom  which  we  possess,"  says  a  thoughtful  writer,  '*  is  a 
great  reason  for  individual  exertion.  How  large  that  freedom  is,  it  needs  but  a 
slieht  acquaintance  with  the  past  to  estimate.  Through  what  ages  have  we  not 
toiled  to  the  conviction  that  people  should  not  be  burnt  for  their  opinions.  The 
lightest  word  about  dignities,  the  slightest  claim  to  freedom  of  thought  or  speech 
upon  those  matters  which,  perhaps,  angelic  natures  would  hardly  venture  to  pro- 
nounce upon,  even  the  waywara  play  of  morbid  imagination,  were  not  unlikely  in 
former  times  to  lead  to  signal  punishments.  A  man  might  almost  in  his  sleep  com- 
mit treason,  or  heresy,  or  witchcraft.  The  most  cautious,  oiAcial-spoken  man 
amongst  us,  if  carried  back  on  a  sudden  to  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  would,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  be  pursued  by  a  general  hue  and  cry  from  the  authorities, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  for  nis  high  and  heinous  words  against  King,  Church, 
and  State.     While  now,  Alfred  Tennyson  justly  describes  our  country  as 

'  The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes, 
A  man  may  say  the  thing  he  will.* " 
^daim  o/Lahmtr,  9ad  essay,  p.  240,  8nd  edition,  1645.  The  essay  from  which  wt 
%ueta  is  net  in  tha  first  edition.     ^ 
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lufl  and  Terence  were  the  books  fint 
put  into  his  hands*  and  be  immediately 
set  about  writing  coroedtes,  in  which 
the  old  plots  are  re-produced.  A  story 
h  told  of  his  father*s  exhibiting  con« 
siderable  violence  in  some  argument 
with  him  —  the  poet  was  silent ; 
but  in  discussion  with  his  brother 
afterwards  he  mentioned  circum- 
stances that  showed  the  father*s  anger 
to  have  arisen  wholly  from  his  mis- 
conception of  facts  that  could  be  at 
once  explained.  *'  And  why  did  you 
not  say  so,  and  vindicate  yourself?" 
said  the  brother.  «  The  truth  is/' 
said  AriostOf  ''  I  was  thinking  only  of 
a  passage  in  my  play  of  Cassaria*  in 
which  an  old  man  quarrels  with  his 
son  ;  and  I  was  watching  my  father's 
words  and  gestures  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  how  I  might  increase  the 
effect  of  the  scene." 

His  father  died  when  Ariosto  was 
of  the  age  of  twenty-four*  and  Ariosto 
had  to  struggle  with  the  management 
of  a  small  and  embarrassed  property. 
He  was  the  eldest  and  least  helpless  of 
his  father's  family ;    and  with   great 
personal  sacrifices  he  was  enabled  to 
make  out  marriage  portions  for  his 
sisters,  and  some  means  of  support  for 
his   brothers.     Between  this    period 
and  his  thirtieth  year  he  wrote  most 
of  his  smaller  poems,  Italian  and  Latin. 
In  his  thirtieth  year  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  Cardinal  Hippolito  of 
Este*  son  of  Hercules  the  First     It  is 
said  that  it  was  his  poetical  talents 
which  first  attracted  the  cardinars  at« 
tention.     Yet  he  appears  to  have  been 
but  little  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  they  were  applied;  for  when 
Ariosto  brought  him  a  copy  of  the 
*' Orlando    Furioso,"    he  asked    him 
where  he  could  have  found  all  these 
good-for-nothing  fooleries.      Thouffh 
Ariosto  had  been  employed  by  the 
cardinal  in  several  matters  of  important 
business*  and  had  in  all  shown  great 
skill  and  prudence*  yet  there  was  but 
little  cordiality  between  them.     At  a 
later  period  of  the  poet's  life*  he  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara.     He  was  provided  for  by  the 
duke  in  the  amusing  way  in  which  we 
have  heard  of  poets  being  provided  for 
in  other  countries.     A  pension   was 
given  him*  charged  on  the  produce  of 
a  certain  impost.     The  impost  itself 
mBM  done  away*  a  great  relief^  probably* 
to  those  on  whom  it  fell*  and  the  poet 


left  to  struggle  on  as  he  best  could« 
Such  is  patronage. 

His  next  misfortune  was  a  lawsuit, 
A  relation  died*  and  Ariosto^  as  next 
of  kin*  claimed  the  inheritance.  It 
was  disputed*  and  the  other  claimants 
were*  a  convent*  (who  claimed  in  right 
of  a  monk  of  their  order^  a  natural 
son  of  the  deceased*)  and  the  Ducal 
Chamber*  who  said  that  it  escheated 
to  the  Duke.  The  case  was  heard  more 
than  once.  In  the  court  where  it  was 
first  tried*  the  judge  was  a  personal 
enemy  of  Ario8to*s*and  his  biographers 
seem  to  think  it  enough  to  say  this  to 
account  for  the  decision  being  against 
him.  He  appealed*  but  was  advised 
to  withdraw  his  clium  by  the  president 
of  the  court*  who  was  a  creature  of 
the  duke's*  and  told  Ariosto  that  to 
persist  in  his  claim  would  be  to  forfeit 
all  chance  of  Alfonso's  favour. 

He  at  length  was  sent  as  magistrate 
to  a  wild  district  infested  with  con- 
tinual robberies.  Ariosto  seems*  by 
firmness  and  mildness*  to  have  created 
some  sort  of  order  among  the  lawless 
inhabitants,  and  romantic  stories  are 
told*  by  all  his  Italian  biographers,  of 
the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  bandits,  and  how  he  owed  his 
life  to  their  admu*ation  of  his  poetry. 

Whether  Ariosto  was  married  or 
not*  is  left  in  doubt.  He  had  some  be- 
nefice or  other,  which  might,  it  seems^ 
be  held  by  a  layman,  but  not  by  a 
married  man ;  and  this  gives  a  doubt- 
ful character  to  the  unacknowledged 
relation  in  which  he  lived  with  a  lady, 
whose  name  occurs  in  his  poems,  and 
who  was,  perhaps,  his  wife.  Sir  John 
Harrington  gives  us  some  stories  of 
other  ladies*  resting  on  very  doubtful 
authority.  Sir  John  ho^  the  best ; 
but  even  on  the  supposition  of  being 
compelled  to  decide  against  the  poet, 
he  is  inclined  to  pardon  him,  as  well 
for  other  reasons,  as  chiefly  because 
**  these  white  devils  have  such  power 
upon  earth."  It  is  certain  that  two 
tall  young  men  claimed  kindred  with 
Ariosto  as  his  children,  and  had  their 
claim  allowed. 

On  Ariosto's  return  from  quietii^ 
the  disturbances  in  Grafiignana,a  more 
suitable,  if  not  a  more  dignified  occu- 
pation was  found  for  him.  The  duke 
was  fond  of  theatrical  amusements-* 
hail  built  a  splendid  theatre— and  ap- 
pointed Ariosto  director  of  it*  Ari- 
osto'4»  if  not  the  firsts  were  among  the 
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firsty  Italian  comedies  in  verse.     Plays 
that  he  had  written  at  first  in  prose 
were    recast  and  thrown   into  loose 
Terse ;   and  he  translated  two  of  Ter- 
ence's plajs  into  prose.     The  actors 
were  some  of  the  principal  persons 
about  the  courts  and  one  of  Ariosto's 
own  comedies  was  honoured  bv  a  son 
of  the  dulce*s  reading  the  prologue.    In 
his  history  of  the  Italian  theatre,  Ricco- 
boni  gives  an  analysis  of  the  **  Scolas- 
ticay"  and  expresses  surprise  at  Arios- 
to's talent  for  humour  being  equally  dis- 
played in  these  dramatic  works  as  in  his 
narrative  poem.     The  total  failure  of 
Scarron  and  others  when  they  wrote 
for  the  stage,  would  seem  to  justify 
his  notion  that  the  humour  which  suc- 
ceeds in  narrative  poetry,  is  distinct 
from  that  which  the  drama  requires, 
and,  as  we  think  Ariosto's  dialogues 
through  the  Orlando  are  never  quite 
equal  to  the  exigency  of  the  situations 
in  which  his  heroes  and  heroines  are 
placed,  we  own  we  feel  some  surprise 
at  these  works  being  as  effective  on 
the  stage  as  Riccoboni  thinks  they 
ought  to  be.     Poor  Riccoboni,  on  one 
occasion,  thought  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  test    of    representation.      At 
Venice   he   announced  the  **  Scolas- 
tica,    by   Lodovico    Ariosto.*'      The 
great  name  of  the  poet  was  sure,  he 
thought,  to  attract.     The  success  of 
the  particular  piece  was  of  great  mo- 
ment, as   Riccoboni  was  engaged  in 
some  plan  of  theatrical  reform.     He 
had  already  done  wonders  with  all  the 
old  tragedies  he  could  find.     Sopho- 
nisba,  and  Semiramis,  and  (Edipus,  had 
already    appeared.      The    Venetians 
were  taught  to  admire  the   Torris- 
inondo  of  Tasso,    and   the   Marquis 
Maffei    gave    his    countenance    and 
a    new  tragedy,    Merope,  to  Ricco* 
boni   and   his  crew.  ^  But  it  would 
not  do  to  have  the  Muse  of  Tragedy 
alone  in  her  glory.     The  player's  am- 
bition extended    still    farther ;    but, 
going  farther,  for  a  while  at  least  it 
fared  worse.     After  one  of  his  ambi- 
tious tragedies,  the  next  day's  enter- 
tainment consisted  of  ''  comedie  ordi- 
naire," or  low  farce,  in  which  the 


parts  were  filled  up  by  the  actors  eor- 
temporef  and  in  which,  to  use  Ricco- 
boni's  own  words,  there  was  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason.  There  was  no 
hope  of  any  dramatic  author  writ- 
ing a  comedy  for  him.  Comedy,  in 
any  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  by  any  other  nation,  would  be 
regarded  as  out  of  the  question, 
as  there  seems  the  absolute  necessity 
of  framing  .such  a  story  as  would 
give  **  the  four  masks,"  as  they 
are  called,  an  opportunity  of  amus- 
ing the  audience  with  their  tra- 
ditional pleasantries.*  He  hints,  too, 
that  the  vanity  of  his  actors  was 
such  that  any  author  would  ever, 
for  this  reason  alone,  be  deterred  from 
the  imdertaking.  In  these  circum- 
stances, he  did  the  best  he  could,  and 
Italy,  which  had  not  for  a  century  seen 
anything  like  a  regular  comedy,  crowded 
to  his  theatres  in  Venice  and  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Lombardy,  to  assist 
at  his  exhibition  of  translations  of  the 
best  French  comedies.  The  veiUarcU  of 
the  French  comedies  became  the  Pan- 
talone  and  the  Dottore ;  and  the  valets 
were  transmogrified  into  Harlequins. 
The  poor  player  in  telling  his  story,  and 
admiring  exceedingly  his  success,  does 
not  give  us  reason  to  think  that  he 
bad  much  trouble  in  the  actual  task  of 
translation.  His  business  was  rather 
to  have  prepared  skeleton  plays,  as  in 
our  day  are  sold  skeleton  sermons  and 
skeleton  speeches.  The  Italian  taste 
was  gratified  by  lengthening  out  in- 
cidents which  the  French  writer  but 
just  touched  on,  and  now  and  then  it 
became  necessary  to  throw  two  farces 
into  one,  to  fill  up  the  proper  time. 
If  anything  appeared  to  Riccoboni 
particularly  good,  he  translated  it» 
word  for  word.  Alas  for  poor  Ck>r- 
neille !  We  find  the  following  record : . 
**  Quant  au  Menteur  de  Corneille,  la 
princesse  d'Elide,  et  Psyche,  j'en  fis  des 
traductions  qui  furent  recitees." 

All  this  could  not  but  lead  to  author- 
ship, and  the  ambitious  manager  must 
write  "  The  Jealous  Woman,"  con- 
fiding the  secret  of  its  being  an  origi- 
nal  work  to  hb  "  wife  and  hu  Penates" 


•< 


Ce  n'est  pas  I'Arlequin  seul  qui  est  acteur  masque.  II  y  a  un  PantaloHf 
im*  Cfratiano  Dottre,  un  Capitan  Spavenio,  un  Cavicchio  Paisan,  un  Pedro- 
lino  et  quelques  antres ;  Sous  ces  noms  nous  'trouvens  les  quatre  acteurs 
masques  ae  notre  theatre  vivant,  dont  Tun  parle  le  Venetien,  I'autre  le  Soulonois, 
et  lea  deux  Zanni  Arlequin  et  Scapin  le  Bergamasaue  ou  le  Lombard,**  Riccoboni's 
aooowit  of  Flaminio  Scala's  Theatres.    Histoire  du  Theatre  ItaUeih  Vol.  I.  p.  49. 
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He  gires  ns  the  rather  ambiguous  in- 
fori aatioDy  that  it  succeeded  as  happily 
in  France  as  in  Italy.  «  This/'  says 
be,  *'  was  my  first  attempt,  and  after 
this  I  kept  blotting^  and  smearing  pa- 
per^  and  scribbling  one  thing  or 
another,  but  this  was  not  all.  My 
'  Jealous  Woman  '  had  .  succeeded, 
although  there  was  not  one  word 
of  love  in  it ;  as  a  comedy  has  suc- 
ceeded without  a  love  story,  why 
not  without  a  Harlequin?  It  was 
a  hazardous  enterprise,  but  should 
I  succeed,  the  result  to  our  thea- 
tre would  have  been  important.  It 
would  lead  to  no  less  than  our 
stage  possessing  translations  of  all 
the  best  French  tragedies— our  having 
frequent  exhibitions  of  our  own  old 
dramas^and  authors  not  being  any 
longer  deterred  from  giving  us  new 
ones."  All  these  effects  poor  Ricco- 
boni  saw,  arising  from  the  success  of 
his  experiment,  with  more  distinctness 
than  ever  prophet  in  drink  beheld  the 
regeneration  of  the  empire  involved 
in  the  return  of  a  county  member — 
and  to  give  his  enterprise  the  best 
chance  of  a  triumphant  issue,  Lelio 
(for  this  was  his  name  among  the 
.  gods),  announced  Ths  ScoUutica,  by 
Lodovico  Ariosto. 

The  "  Scolastica**  had  to  undergo 
some  changes  before  it  could  be  repre- 
sented.    One  of  the  old  fellows    in 
Ariosto,  pretends  the  necessity  of  go- 
ing to  Naples  to  fulfil  a  religious  vow, 
—his  real  object  is  very  different.    A 
monk  is  introduced,  and  the  difficul- 
ties become  more  complicated  by  the 
monk's  insisting  that  he  has  received 
1^  bull  from  the  Pope  enabling  him  to 
give  a  dispensation  from   tows,  and 
commute  them,  on  condition  of  some 
easy  penance — that   the  cost  of  the 
journey  would   be    foolishly   thrown 
away  if  expended  in  travelling,  and 
that  it  might  bear  fruit  in  a  better 
world,  if  given  to  him  for  spiritual 
purposes.     This  is  a  pleasant  scene, 
but  Lelio  was  afraid  to  hazard  the 
joke  agunst  monks,  and  he  altered 
the  passage,  so  as  to  render  the  play 
presentable,  **  sans  blesser  les  rooeurs." 
The  name  of  Ariosto  was  a  charm  th«t 
brought  crowds,  but  the  crowds  were 
disappointed,  and  yet  more  disappoint- 
ed was  the  manager.     Artosto's  name 
suggested  the  hope  of  seeing  the  An- 
gelicas, and  Oriandos,  and  Bradaman- 
$et  of  the  Furioso.    The  Uvelv  and 


restless  audienoet  when    they  found 
they  had  no  chance  of  anythmg  bet- 
ter than  the  traditional  vagabonds  of 
the  old  comedy,  would  not  take  the 
trouble  of  making  out  the  story.  They 
murmured  ht  the  first  act — the  second 
and  third  came  showers  of  apples— 
and  at  last  poor  Lelio  let  the  curtain 
fall  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act.     Le- 
lio*s  mortification   knew  no  bounds. 
He  feared  that  a  fit  of  illness  would 
come — butf  fortunately,  the  King  of 
France  was  forming  a  company  of 
Italian    actors— 4Uid    Riccoboni    was 
given  the  commission.     The  ingrati- 
tude of  Venice,  as  he  called  it,  and 
the  unfeeling  insult  with  which  bis 
attempt  to  reform  the  theatre  of  Italy 
was  received,  tended  to  lessen  his  re- 
gret at  leaving  his  country  for  ever. 
Riccoboni  was  a  respectable  man,  and 
was  held  in  respect  by  distinguished 
persons  in  his    own   country.      His 
works  on  the  state  of  European  thea- 
tres, and    his   history  of  the    Italian 
stage,    are    useful    and   entertaining 
books.      He    lived    to    an   old    age, 
having,   from  religious  feeling,    long 
seuarated  from  the  stage,  as  a  way  of 
life. 

Riccoboni's  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
revive  Ariosto's  comedies,  has  kept  us 
too  long  from  our  proper  subject. 

The  satires  of  Ariosto  are  so  filled 
with  local  and  personal  alluaiona,  as  to 
be  with  difficulty  intelligible,   except 
with  more  study  of  minute  circum- 
stances  than  is  consistent   with  any 
true  enjoyment  of  poetry.     Such  pas- 
sages of  them  as  more  particularly  re- 
fer to  his  own  life  have  been  now  and 
then  translated,  and  from  them  most 
of  the  details  which  we  have  ^iven  are 
collected.     Lord  Holland  bats  trans- 
lated one  into  that  easy  gossiping  style 
which  deceives  the  writer  into  a  be- 
lief that  it  is  easily  read — but  "  your 
easy  writing  is  damned  hard  reading," 
as  soniebody  said  long  ago.      Should 
Ariosto's  satires  be  ever  translated 
and  read,  they  must  be  condensed,  not 
expanded ;  and  Lord  Holland's  trick 
of  making  the  lines  run  into    each 
other,  when  writing  in  the  ten  syllable 
couplet,  is  one  that  never  has  done, 
and  never  will  do.     All  the  more  se* 
rious  poems  which  have  been  written 
on   this  principle   are  failures  ;.^lt  is 
not  enough  that  writers  themselves, 
and  critics,  who  for  singularitjr'a  sake, 
will  patronize  anything  uaou»ual,  caa 
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Kid  soeb  [MMQu  into  Terse.     If  the 
rhjiiie  bo  ^it  at  all  it  is  felt  as  an  in- 
terraptioD  in  rerses  so  e6nstracted« 
and  Usok  vsrse  would  be  infinitely  bet- 
ter.  It  ii  provoking  to  see  writers 
tib  nch  pains  to  go  wrong,  as  parts 
of  whst  Lord  Holland  has  translated 
wMiid  hare  a  chance  of  being  eifective 
IB  the  terse  epigrammatic  structure  of 
Pope'i  verse.  Ariosto's  small  chance  of 
pitrooi^eat  Rome  is  the  subject  of 
tbe  istire  we  speak  of.     The  same 
rabject  is  more  amusingly  treated  in 
loothcr  utire  of  his.     A  householder, 
dorin^  a  prodigious  drought,  is  for- 
toosts  enough  to  find  a  spring,  which, 
however,  is  so  soanty  that  only  one 
eu  driok  at  a  time.  He  first  quenches 
bis  own  thirst,  then  comes  his  family, 
then  his  lerTanta,  then  his  favourites. 


then  herds,  flooka,  asses,  in  jprodigi- 
ous  numbers— every  thing  that  had 
the  claim  of  thirst— must  be  satisfied* 
The  process  was  a  tedious  one,  and  a 
poor  magpie,  perishing  for  want  of 
water,  thought  it  would  never  be  at  ao 
end.  In  days  of  old  it  had  amused 
the  fortunate  finder  of  the  fountain 
with  its  tricks  and  chatter.  It,  to  be 
sure,  had  done  nothing  to  help  him  to 
the  discovery,  but  it  could  not  but  hope 
that  when  his  own  family  were  su(^ 
plied  it  might  be  called  and  get  a  lit> 
tie — but  now  it  was  doomed  to  see 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  eager  can- 
didates. "  1  have  no  chance  here," 
says  poor  Mag — *'  1  must  seek  another 
fountain."  This  is  his  story,  and  now  ^ 
comes  the  moral  t 


*'  To  those)  mv  cousin,  this  true  story  tell. 
Who  think  that  I  shall  quaflf  the  sacred  well, 
For  mark  what  numbers  wait  to  auench  their  thirst. 
From  nephews  down  to  fourteenth  cousins — first ; — 
Next — ^tnose  who  lent  their  hand  to  mount  the  throide, 
And  grace  his  temples  with  the  triple  crown. 
One,  *  I  was  with  him  in  his  exile/  cries, 
'  I  risked  my  neck  to  save  him,'  one  replies. 
A  third,  advancing  on,  begins  to  boast 
How  much  he  lent,  how  much  he  might  have  lost. 
Another,  on  acknowledgments  depends. 
For  favours  to  his  brothers  and  his  friends, 
'  When  neither  horse,  nor  arms,  nor  clothes  remained, 
I  set  him  up  and  at  my  cost  maintained ;' 
'Mid  claims  lihs  these  negUeted  J  must  waiif 
And  never  drink  at  aU,  or  drmh  too  late"* 


During  the  last  years  of  Ariosto's 
fife  he  resided  with  his  two  unmarried 
mfers  in  Ferrara,  in  a  house  which 
he  had  built  near  the  church  of  St. 
Bfoedict.  He  was  asked  why  he,  who 
described  such  stately  palaceit,  built 
so  small  a  house?  *'  Words  are  more 
cheaply  laid  down,*'  said  he,  "  than 
stooes.*'  On  the  front  of  his  house 
vers  the  lines : — 


■>■•  Md  tMMii  art  domiif. 


hrtida, 


He  was  fond  of  gardening,  though 
iooving  little  or  nothing  of  the  mat- 
^ft.  His  language  was  amusingly 
contrasted  with  his  acts,  both  in  this 
and  in  the  correction  of  his  poetry. 
He  used  to  say  poetry  might  be  com- 
pirsd  to  a  laurel  whieh  sprung  up  of 
^If,  and  which  might  be  greatly  im* 


proved  by  cultivation, but  would  lose  its 
natural  beauty,  if  too  much  meddled 
with.  It  is  the  same  way,  he  added,  with 
verses  which  come  into  the  mindi  we 
know  not  how,  which  may  be  improved 
by  the  correction  of  a  little  original 
ronghnf^ss,  bnt  are  deprived  of  all 
their  grace,  and  freshness,  by  too  nice 
a  handling.  Yet  verses  or  plant* 
Ariosto  never  for  a  moment  left  to 
themselves.  **  If  he  set  a  fruit-tree,*' 
(says  his  son  Virginio,)  or  sowed  seed 
of  any  kind,  he  would  go  so  often  to 
see  if  it  were  growing,  that  he  gene- 
rally ended  with  spoiling  or  breaking 
off  the  bud."  We  abridge  from  Sir 
John  Harrington  the  description  of 
his  person,  given  by  his  Italian  biogra- 
phers. Harrington's  language  is  more 
expressive  than  any  which  we  could 
substitute.  "  Tall  of  person— of  com- 
plexion melancholy,  given  much   to 


*  Horton  Black's  Tas«e.    Vol.  IL ,  p.  870. 
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study  and  musing,  and  would  there- 
with sometimes  forget  himself ;  he  was 
of  colour  like  an  oli7e>  somewhat 
tawney  in  his  face,  but  fair-skinned 
otherwise ;  his  hair  was  black,  but  he 
quickly  grew  bald ;  his  forehead  was 
iaree ;  his  eyebrows  thin ;  his  eye  a 
little  hollow,  but  very  full  of  life,  and 
very  black;  his  nose  was  large  and 
hooked  (as  they  say  the  kings  of  Per- 
sia were)  ;  his  teeth  were  white  ;  his 
cheeks  wan ;  his  beard  thin ;  his  neck 
well  proportioned ;  his  shoulders  square 
and  well  made,  but  stooping,  as  almost 
all  that  look  much  on  books  in  their 
youth  are  inclined  to  be;  his  hand 
bomewhat  dry,  and  a  little  bow-legged. 
His  counterfeit  was  taken  by  Titian, 
that  excellent  drawer,  so  well  to  the 
life^  that  a  man  would  think  it  were 
aUve."* 

The  Italian  biographers  are  a  mag- 
niloquent race.  They  tell  us  of  An- 
osto's  having  been  crowned  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V. ;  but  they  agree 
in  nothing  on  the  subject.  Some  fix 
Mantua  as  the  place  of  the  ceremo- 


nial— some  Bolog^na.  The  year,  too,  is 
variously  stated ;  we  believe  the  whole 
to  be  a  fiction,  and  to  rest  on  no  better 
authority  than  a  recital  in  a  deed  exe- 
cuted by  his  sons,  in  which  the  word 
'*  laureatus  "  is  used  with  the  father's 
name.  Had  such  a  ceremonial  actu- 
ally taken  place,  its  details  would  have 
been  recorded  with  fatiguing  particu- 
larity. In  the  same  spirit  of  exag- 
geration, they  have  told  of  Leo  the 
Tenth's  publishing  a  bull  in  favour  of 
Orlando,  and  denouncing  the  cen- 
sure of  excommunication  on  all  who 
should  presume  to  find  fiiult  with  it. 
The  story,  when  examined,  has  no 
other  foundation  than  that  the  custo- 
mary license  to  print  the  book  was 
given  in  the  ordinary  forms. 

Ariosto  died  at  Ferrara,  in  June  or 
July,  1533.  He  died  saying  that  he 
had  no  doubt  of  again  knowing*  his 
friends  in  another  lire,  and  expreaaiqg 
his  delight  at  being  so  soon  to  meet 
those  who  had  gone  before  him. 

He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Benedict.f 


*  Harrington's  Ariosto,  page  421. — *<  To-day  I  have  been  over  the  Manfrini  pa- 
lace, famous  for  its  pictures.  Amongst  them  there  is  a  portrait  of  Ariosto,  oj 
Titian,  surpassing  all  my  anticipations  of  the  power  of  painting  or  human  expres- 
sion. It  is  the  portrait  of  poetry,  and  the  poetry  of  portrait." — Lord  Byroiu 
Letter  to  Murray^  April,  1817. 

^  t  "  The  tomb  of  Ariosto,"  says  Shelley,  writing  from  Ferrara,  in  1818,  "  oocq- 
pies  one  end  of  the  largest  saloon  of  whidi  the  library  is  composed.  It  is  formed  of 
various  marbles,  surmounted  by  an  expressive  bust  of  the  poet,  and  subscribed 
with  a  few  Latin  verses,  in  a  less  miserable  taste  than  those  usually  employed  for 
similar  purposes.  But  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  here  are  the  writings,  fltc, 
of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  which  are  preserved,  and  which  were  concealed  from 
the  nndiscriminating  depredations  of  the  French  with  pious  care.  There  is  the 
arm-chair  of  Ariosto,  an  old,  plain  wooden  piece  of  furniture,  the  hard  seat  of 
which  was  once  occupied — ay,  but  has  now  survived  its  cushion,  as  it  has  ita 
master.  I  could  fancy  Ariosto  sitting  in  it ;  and  the  satires,  in  his  own  hauid- 
writing,  which  they  unfold  beside  it,  and  the  old  bronse  ink-stand,  loaded  with 
figures,  which  also'belonged  to  him,  assist  the  willine  delusion.  This  ink-stsuid 
has  an  antique  rather  than  an  ancient  appearance.  Three  nymphs  lean  forth  from 
the  circumference,  and  on  the  lid  stands  a  Cupid,  winged,  and  lookiiu^ 
up,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand,  his  bow  in  the  other,  and  his  quiver  beside  him.  A 
medal  was  bound  round  the  skeleton  of  Ariosto,  with  his  likeness  impressed  opon 
it.  I  cannot  say  I  think  it  had  much  native  expression,  but  perhaps  the  artist 
was  in  fault.  On  the  reverse  is  a  hand,  cutting  with  a  pair  of  scissors  the  tongue 
from  a  serpent,  upraised  from  the  grass  with  this  legena— pro  60110  mahtm. 


There  is  here  a  manuscript  of  the  entire  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  written  by  Tasso^e 
own  hand ;  a  manuscript  of  some  poems  written  in  prison  to  the  Duke  Alfonso,  and 
the  satires  of  Ariosto,  written  also  by  his  own  hand,  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Gvul*. 
rini.  The  Gerusalemme,  though  it  had  evidently  been  copied  and  re-copied,  is  an. 
terlined,  particularly  towards  the  end,  with  numerous  corrections.  The  haaid-. 
writing  of  Ariosto  is  a  small,  firm,  and  pointed  character,  expressing,  as  I  should 
say,  a  strong  and  keen,  but  circumscribed  energy  of  mind ;  that  of  Tasso  is  lar;K«« 
free,  and  fiowing,  except  that  there  is  a  checked  expression  in  the  midst  of  its  iloMr, 
which  brings  the  letters  into  a  smaller  compass  than  one  expected  from  the  begin^ 
nfaig  of  the  word.    It  is  the  symbol  of  an  intense  and  earnest  mind,  ezotediag  m% 
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The  origis  of  RomAotic  Fiction  in 

Europe  has  occnpied  the  attention  of 

men  of  great  learning.     We  do  not 

think  it  80  eisentiallj    distinguiahed 

from  Classical  Fiction,  as  necessarily  to 

require  the  solutions  which  have  been 

gireOf  or  to  make  us  look  to  the  east 

for  Hi  parentage.     Hercules  was,  with 

diftrent  arms,  to  be  sure,  not  very 

vnSkt  a  knight-errant  of  the  days  of 

Bodtm  romance,  and  Alcina  or  Ar- 

aida  exercised  no  enchantments  that 

had  not  been  employed  in  the  days  of 

fir  antiquity  by  the  Circes  and  Medeas 

of  the  classical  poets.     So  much  for 

what  is  traditional,  and  a  part  of  the 

eommoa  stock  of  all  poets ;  and  the 

nature  of  the  human  mind,  producing 

in  similar  stages  of  society  the  same 

/raits  of  e?il  and  good,  will  account 

for  a  eood  deal  of  the  resemblance 

vhich  has  been  observed  in  the  poetry 

of  nations  very  remote    from    each 

other.    Still  these  considerations  do 

not  quite  explain  all  the  facts  of  the 

case ;  and  the  information  which  has 

been  brought  together  by  Warton  in 

his  history  of  English  poetry,  is  of 

great  moment. 

He  traces  the  introduction  of  ro* 
laantic  fiction  to  the  Arabians.  To 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 


they  entered  Spain,  and  effected  a 
complete  conquest.  Not  merely  were 
their  religion  and  customs  imposed  on 
the  natives,  but  their  language ;  and 
with  the  language  the  class  of  fictions 
in  which  the  oriental  nations  delighted. 
From  Spain,  through  the  continued  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  ports  of 
Toulon  and  Marseilles,  these  fictions 
passed  into  France  and  Italy. 

In  Armorica  or  Bretagne,  the 
Arabian  fictions  were  received  with 
delight,  and  produced  an  immediate 
harvest  of  "  lays  "  and  •'  romances,"  of 
which  many  still  remain.  That  part  of 
France  had  been  peopled  from  Wales ; 
the  Armoric  language  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Welsh,  and  it  is  said  that,  half  a 
century  ago,  the  language  of  Wales 
was  understood  by  the  natives  of  Bre* 
tagne.  The  Britons  of  Cornwall  kept 
up  their  connexion  with  this  part  of 
the  continent,  and  Cornwall  is  made 
in  many  French  romances  the  scene 
of  romantic  adventures.  In  the  year 
1128,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  trans- 
lated into  Latin  the  famous  chronicle 
which  goes  by  his  name  from  a  manu- 
script brought  from  Bretagne,  and  writ- 
ten in  the  British  or  Armorican  lan- 
guage. The  subject  of  the  chronicle  is 
the  descent  of  the  Welsh  princes  from  the 


tines  its  own  depth,  and  admonished  to  return  by  the  chillness  of  the  waters  of  obli- 
rioa  striking  on  its  adventurous  feet.    Yon  know  I  always  seek,  in  what  I  see, 
thf  manifestation  of  something  beyond  the  present  and  tannble  object,  and  as  we 
do  not  agree  in  physiognomy,  so  we  may  not  ag^ee  now.     But  my  business  is  to 
relate  my  own  seusations,  and  not  to  attempt  to  inspire  others  with  them.     Some 
of  the  HSS.  of  Tasso  were  sonnets  to  his  persecutor,  which  contain  a  great  deal 
of  what  is  called  flattery.  If  Alfonso's  ghost  were  asked  how  he  felt  those  praises,  I 
wonder  what  he  would  say.    But  to  me  there  is  much  more  to  pity  than  to  oondemn 
u  those  entreaties  and  praises  of  Tasso.  ...... 

lasso's  situation  was  widely  different  from  that  of  any  persecuted  being  of  the 
pnscot  day ;  for  from  the  depth  of  duneeons  public  opini<m  might  now,  at  length,  be 
svaked  to  an  echo  that  would  startle  the  oppressor.  But  then  there  was  no  hope. 
There  is  something  irresistibly  pathetic  to  me  in  the  sight  of  Tasso's  own  hand- 
*ntm^,  monlding  expressions  of  adulation  and  entreaty  to  a  deaf  and  stupid  ty- 
nnt,  in  an  age  when  the  most  heroic  virtue  would  have  exposed  its  possessor  to 
hopeieea  persecution,  and — such  is  the  alliance  between  virtue  and  genius — whose 
Bsoffiesding  genius  could  not  escape. 

"  We  went  afterwards  to  see  his  prison  in  the  hospital  of  Saint  Anna,  and  I 
adose  yon  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  very  door  which  for  seven  years  and  three 
maths  divid^  this  glorious  being  from  the  air  and  the  light,  which  had  nourished 
in  him  those  influences,  which  he  has  communicated  through  his  poetry  to  thou- 
<ands.  The  dungeon  is  low  and  dark  :  and  when  I  say  it  is  really  a  very  decent 
doog^n,  I  speak  as  one  who  bas  seen  the  prisons  in  the  doge's  palace  at  Venice. 
Bat  it  is  a  horrible  abode  for  the  coarsest  and  meanest  thing  that  ever  wore  the 
shape  of  man,  much  more  for  one  of  delicate  susceptibilities  and  elevated  fancies. 
It  b  low,  and  has  a  grated  window,  and  being  sunk  some  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
earth,  is  full  of  unwholesome  damps.  In  the  darkest  corner  is  a  mark  in  the  wall, 
where  the  chains  were  rivetted  which  bound  him  hand  and  foot.  After  some  time, 
at  the  inetsmoe  of  some  cardmal,  his  friend,  the  duke  allowed  his  victim  a  fire-place. 
The  mark  where  it  was  walled  up  yet  remains." — Sheltey'i  Lettert,  ^c.  vol,  ii. 
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Trojan  Bratn^.  The  period  at  which 
the  original  chronicle,  or  any  of  the 
sereral  pieces  of  which  it  was  cora- 
po8ed>  was  written^  is  doubtful,  because 
while  there  are  allusions  which  would 
seem  to  fix  it  to  the  eleventh  century, 
th^e  is  reason  to  suppose  there  may 
be  interpolations  of  the  translator ; 
but  that  would  not  materially  affect 
Warton*s  main  argument,  as,  at  a  later 
date,  the  increased  intercourse  with  the 
East  by  means  of  the  crusades,  would 
equally  refer  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  class  of  fictions  to  an  Arabian 
source.  The  books  of  the  Arabians 
are  filled  with  traditions  about  Gog 
and  Magog.  Now,  the  giant  who 
opposed  Brutus*s  landing  in  Britain 
was  Goemagot.  Another  giant,  whom 
King  Arthur  slew  on  St.  Michael's 
Mount  in  Cornwal],  is  said,  in  the 
Armorioan  fable,  to  have  come  from 
Spain.  This,  says  Warton,  betrays 
the  origin  of  these  stories,  as  the 
Arabians  were  now  settled  in  Spain. 
Arthur,  in  exultation  at  his  victory, 
declares  that  this  was  the  greatest 
ffiant  he  had  killed  since  he  overcame 
the  g^ant  Ritho  on  the  mountain 
Arabius,  who  had  made  himself  a  robe 
of  the  beards  of  the  kings  whom  he 
bad  slain.*  A  magician  is  brought 
from  Spain  to  the  assistance  of  a 
Northumbrian  prince,  who  has  been 
educated  by  the  king  of  the  Armori- 
oans.  There  are  repeated  allusions 
to  Eastern  names  and  persons,  and 
medicinal  virtue  is  ascribed  to  each 
particular  stone  at  Stonehenge,  and 
this  is  derived  from  the  Arabian  fancy 
of  the  occult  properties  of  stones. 
An  eaffle  speaks  prophetically,  and 
this  notion  of  the  language  of  birds 
and  its  being  prophetic  is  a  fisvourite 
Eastern  fiction.  There  is  a  college 
at  Caerleon  in  the  chronicle,  with  two 
hundred  astronomers.  The  courses  of 
the  stars  and  the  appearance  of  a  comet 
indicate  the  events  of  a  battle.  All  this 
is  Eastern.  **  Dragons  were  a  sure 
mark  of  orientalism.  One  of  these  in 
our  romance  is  *a  terrible  dragon 
flying  from  the  west,  breathing  fire 
and  illuminating  all  the  country  with 
the  brightness  of  his  eyes.*  In  another 
place  we  have  a  giant  mounted  on  a 


winged  dragon :  the  dragon  eraets  his 
scaly  tail,  and  wafts  his  rider  to  the 
clouds  with  great  rapidity. **( 

The  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth is  one  of  the  jjreat  repositories 
from  whence  the  writers  of  romsmce 
derive  their  materials.     From  it  are 
the  heroes  of  Arthur  and  bis  round 
table.     The  second  of  their  treasuries, 
and  that  from  which  the  Italian  writers 
are  fondest  of  drawing,  is  the  history  of 
Charlemagne*s   Conquests,  by    Arch- 
bishop Turpin,  *'  whose  true  name," 
says  Ritson,  **  was  Tilpin,  and  who 
died    before    Charlemagne,     though 
Robert  Gaguin,  in  his  licentious  trans- 
ktion  of  the  work,  makes  him  relate 
his  own  death."    The  period  at  which 
Turpin's  history  was  compiled  is  very 
doubtful.     It  probably  appeared  be- 
fore Geoffrey's  Chronicle,  as  the  latter 
mentions  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve 
peers  as  present  at   King   Arthur's 
coronation.      The    twelve    peers    of 
France  occurs  in  chronicles  of  the 
tenth  century ;  and  Geoffrey,  or  the 
author    from    whom    he    translates, 
might  have  found  them  hi  popular 
songs.     That    Turpin's    history    ex- 
isted before  the  year  1122  is  certain, 
for  Calixtus  the  Second,  in  that  year, 
by  papal  authority,  pronounced  it  to 
be  genuine;    and  the  Italian  poets, 
whenever  they  relate  any  thing   be- 
yond ordinary  measure  incredible,  are 
sure  to  quote  Turpin  as  their  autho* 
rity,   and  thus  put  it  forward  as  a 
matter  of  faith.     In  both  cases    of 
Geoffrey  of   Monmouth's    Chronicle 
and  Turpin's  History,  each  book  but 
colUcted   matter    that    was    floating 
abroad  in  a  thousand  different  forms. 
The'' song  of  Roland"  was  said  to 
be  sung  by  the  Norman  soldiers  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings ;  and  though  from 
the  perishable  nature  of  language,  the 
evidence  is  not  distinct  enough  quite  to 
prove  the  fact,  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  war  and  chivalrous  adven- 
ture were  among  the  themes  of  the 
Provencal  poets.     Pulci  (c.  27)  men- 
tions the  Proven9al  poet  Arnand  as 
recording  the  exploits  of  Rinaldo — 


'*  Dvyti  OQifcal  waiiA  i'l  fkaMO  AmaUo 
Ch«  molto  dtllgenteiii«&t«  hft  acrUW* 


*  Spenser,  who  borrows  this  story,  makes  an  unauthorised  addition. 
mantle  is  lined  not  only  with  the  beards  of  knights,  but  the  lecka  of  ladies. 
Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  Vol.  I. 
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Another  orig^in  is  sagrgested  bj 
Percj  and  Maiiet,  for  this  pecaliar 
stjfle  of  fiction — thej  would  deduce  it 
from  the  superstitions  of  the  north  of 
Europe — and  saj  that  **  the  romance 
of  chiYalry  may  be  derived,  in  a  lineal 
descent,  from  the  ancient  historical 
songs  of  the  gothic  bards  and  scalds." 
In  these  ancient  poems  are  to  be 
found  giants  and  dwarfs.  The  Valky- 
riar  were  not  unlike  the  fairies  of 
romance.  Enchantments  of  all  kinds 
were  to  be  found  there,  and  dragons 
and  monsters  in  abundance.  The 
migration  of  Odin  from  the  east, 
removes  this  difficulty  to  Warton's 
satisfaction,  more  entirely  than  it 
would  to  ours,  did  we  give  perfect 
credence  to  the  fact.  The  sorcerers, 
witches,  genii,  enchanted  swords,  and 
the  magic  fires  and  rings  may  be  com- 
mon property,  or  perhaps  belong,  in 
the  first  instance,  rather  to  the  east. 
The  veneration  for  woman—- the  sen- 
timent of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign — the 
assertion  of  personal  independence,  in 
connection  with  allegiance  to  a  feudal 
superior — the  belief  that  the  result  of 
judicial  combat  expressed  the  decision 
of  heaven  in  favour  of  the  right,  and 
the  feeling  of  stainless  honour  as  the 
true  distinction  of  the  knight  and  noble, 
fall  in  with  our  idea  of  northern  modes 
of  thinking.  These  sentiments,  though 
intelligible  to  every  human  heart  and 
mind,  were,  many  of  them,  contrasted 
with  eastern  habits,  while  to  the  north- 
man  they  were  the  breath  of  life. 

But  to  whatever  origin  we  refer 
this  peculiar  style  of  fiction,  it  be- 
came, in  the  hands  of  the  Italian  poets, 
something  altogether  new.  Its  life  and 
soul  and  all  its  better  elements  were,  we 
think,  gothio^-its  forms  were  imita- 
tions, for  the  most  part,  of  classical 
models.  The  Florentine  storyteller 
who  strolled  from  city  to  city,  and 
from  court  to  court,  wherever  he 
could  find  an  audience,  was  not  more 
like  the  rbapsodist  who  declaimed  from 
Homer  the  story  of  Ulj^sses  discover- 
ing himself  to  Penelope,  or  sang  the 
enchanted  grotto  of  Calypso,  than  the 
epic   romance  of  Pulci  or    Boiardo 


was  like  the  Odyssey.  The  habit  of 
reciting  cantos  of  these  poems  to  their 
patrons,  made  the  poet  himself  assume 
the  character  of  the  storyteller  ;  and 
in  this  is  to  be  found  the  explanation, 
not  only  as  Foscolo  and  Ginguen^  tell 
us  of  the  customary  forms  with  which 
the  cantos  commence  and  conctude» 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  oh* 
served  it ;  an  inevitable  mixture  of  the 
comic  arises  from  the  necessity  of 
supporting,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
character  of  inspired  poet  and  stroU 
ling  declaimer.  Ginguen§  assumes* 
that  the  commencements  and  con* 
elusions  of  cantos,  in  which  the  poet 
now  and  then  personates  the  strolling 
minstrel,  are  written  in  sober  ear* 
nest,  and  he  quotes  one  in  which 
each  of  the  auditors  is  asked  "  to  put 
his  hand  into  his  purse  and  give  a 
something,  for  here  I  conclude  m 
oanto.f*  This  one  would  suppose 
sufficient  to  undeceive  any  reader. 

Ginguen^  analyses  a  few  of  the  earlier 
poems  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for 
the  purpose,  chiefly,  of  making  his 
readers  acquainted  with  Charles  and 
his  paladins — a  knowledge  as  necessary 
to  the  reader  of  Ariosto,  as  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  House  of  Atreus  is  to 
the  student  of  the  Greek  drama. 
Charlemagpie  himself,  his  nephew,  Ro- 
lando, and  Rinaldo,  they  are  those  with 
whom  we  have  most  concern.  The 
Charlemagne  of  romance  differs  from 
the  Charlemagne  of  history,  as  much 
almost  as  the  Charlemagne  of  Mes- 
eray  and  Voltaire  differs  from  the 
hero  of  the  earlier  chronicles.  In* 
deed  what  is  called  philosophical  his- 
tory is  the  bolder  fiction  of  the 
two.  Romance  makes  him  eighth  in 
direct  descent  from  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  the  g^eat  grandson  of 
a  iecond  brother.  The  elder  branch 
of  the  family  bore  glorious  fruit ;  for 
from  it  came  his  nephew,  Roland,  or 
Orlando.  The  old  romance  of  the 
RmU  di  Franeia  gives  the  pedigree— 
with  an  account  of  Charlemsgne's  early 
years.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
Pepin,  who  is  assassinated  by  two  na- 
tural children,  the  young  prince  files 
from  Paris.  A  price  is  set  on  his 
head,  and  Pope  Sergius,  who  was  then 


*  *'  Lays  of  the  Minnesingers,  page  24. 
t  Che  ora  vi  piaccia  aiquanto  por  la  mano. 


A  vostre  borse,  a  far  me  dono  aiquanto, 
Che  qui  lo  gia  finite  il  qufaito  canto. 
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daad  only  about  sixty  yean^  excom- 
municates whoever  may  give  him  shel- 
ter. Charles  conceals  himself  for  a 
while  in  an  abbeyy  where  he  lives  with 
the  monksf  assuming  the  name  of 
MamOf  or  Mainetio,  but  finally  flies  to 
Spun.  He  is  well  received  at  Zara- 
ffossay  the  court  of  the  Saracen 
king ;  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king^s 
daughter^  to  whom  he  administers  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  matrimony. 
The  King  of  Africa  now  invades 
Spaiuy  whose  monarch  is  saved  by  the 
Talour  of  his  son-in-law.  Conspiracies 
are  entered  into  against  him>  and  he 
flies  from  them.  After  a  variety  of 
adventures,  he  finds  his  way  to  Paris, 
Slavs  the  usurper  with  his  own  hand, 
and  ascends  the  throne  of  his  father. 

Years  rolled  on,  when  some  scan- 
dal arose  at  the  court  of  Pari^  which 
united  the  names  of  MUone,  a  young 
cavalier,  descended  from  ihe  elder 
branch  of  the  royal  house,  and  Bertha, 
a  younger  sister  of  Charlemagne.  The 
lady,  who  had  loved  with  the  incau- 
tious tenderness  which  leads  to  so 
many  interesting  situations  in  romance, 
was  straightway  shut  up  in  a  tower, 
and  death  was  said  to  be  too  good  a 
punishment  for  her  and  her  lover. 

A  brave  kniffht,  however,  breaks 
the  doors  of  Milone's  dungeon,  and  of 
her  tower — brings  together  the  young 
people,  with  notaries  and  witnesses, 
and  has  them  married.  Charlemagne 
is  enraged — declares  Milone  outlawed 
— seizes  his  land:  Pope  Sergius,  too,  is 
straightway  summoned  to  excommuni- 
cate them.  Of  all  places  in  the  world, 
where  do  they  think  of  going  ?  Where, 
but  to  Rome  1  Even  in  the  days  of  ro- 
mance money  was  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  Milone  had  none.  He  had  already 
sold  horse?,  and  arms,  and  all  he  had 
that  could  be  sold  or  pledged ;  and  at 
last  poor  Bertha  had  to  creep  into  a 
cave,  near  Sutri,  to  abide  her  time. 
It  came  duly,  and  a  boy,  beautiful  as 
day,  was  born.  The  strength  of  the 
child  was  very  great ;  and  on  the  very 
hour  of  his  birth,  he  be^  rollingr 
himself  round  and  round  in  play,  till 
he  reached  the  very  mouth  of  the  ca- 
vern. The  happy  incident  was  one 
which  his  delighted  parents  wished 
never  to  be  forgotten,  and  from  this 
fact  of  rolling  he  was  called  Roland. 
Milo,  howeyer,  got  tired  of  wife  and 
child,  after  living  with  them  for  five 
years  in  the  cavern  ;  he  made  his  way 


to  Africa  ;—thtnce  to  Persia  and 
India.  Of  how  he  died  or  where^  the 
romance  is  silent. 

Meanwhile  Orlando  and  his  mother 
continue  to  live  in  the  cavern  near 
Sutri.  To  the  mother  it  is  a  period  of 
hope  and  fear.  Her  son  grows  up,  the 
admiration  of  the  neighbourbooa,  and 
is  soon  recognised  as  the  natural  leader 
of  the  young  villains  of  the  place.  He  has, 
however,  no  coat,  and  one  is  bought  him 
by  subscription.  The  commission  is  en- 
trusted to  a  committee  of  four.  Two 
buy  white  cloth,  and  two  buy  red. 
From  this  he  took  his  name  of  *'  Or- 
lando dal  Quartiere.*' 

Charlemagne  goes  to  Rome  to  be 
crowned  Emperor  of  the  West;  and 
his  nephew,  who  had  now  come  to  a 
time  of  life  to  help  to  support  his  mo- 
ther, found  the  means  of  getting  near 
enough  to  the  emperor's  table  to  steal 
a  plate  of  meat.  He  succeeded  ;  and 
again  and  again  tried  the  same  trick. 
Charlemagne  saw  him,  and  thought  to 
terrify  him  by  a  loud  hoarse  cough. 
The  young  scoundrel  laid  down  the 
plate,  and  caught  the  emperor  by 
the  beard.  He  then  fixed  his  eye 
upon  the  emperor, — his  audacity  had 
the  effect  of  fascination,  and  he  de- 
camped, carrying  with  him  the  plate. 
The  amazement  of  the  crowded  court 
is  increased  by  Charles*s  communica> 
tion  that  he  had  seen  this  extraordinary 
boy  in  a  dream.  Inquiry  is  made 
after  the  boy  and  his  mother — ^the  re- 
lationship is  acknowledged  by  the  em- 
peror, and  his  nephew,  received  into 
favour,  becomes  tne  chief  support  of 
the  throne. 

It  is  necessary,  for  understanding 
the  mere  story  of  the  Italian  roman- 
tic poets,  to  g^ve  a  moment's  atten- 
tion to  the  pedigrees  of  their  heroes. 
Milone  had  three  brothers,  who  are 
important  as  the  Others  of  heroes  and 
heroines.  From  Otho  of  EngUmd 
sprang  Astolpho,  whom  we  meet  early 
in  the  Furioso,  under  the  disguise  of 
a  myrtle,  and  whose  adventures  are 
among  the  pleasantest  parts  of  the 
poem.  Buovo  was  the  father  of  the 
magician,  Malagigi.  The  four  sons 
of  Aymon  are  Rinaldo,  Alard,  Gnis- 
cardo,  and  Ricciardetto ;  and  hit  one  fair 
dauffhter  is  Bradamante.the  ancestress 
of  the  House  of  Este.  Rinaldo  is,  next 
to  Charlemagne,  the  most  important 
character  in  Uiese  fictions.  Our  first 
account  of  him  is  hit  slaying  a  nephew 
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of  Cbarltt'ay  vho  was  cheating  him  at 
ebenir  aad  fljiog  from  arrest  to  his 
father's  castie  of  Montanban.  Char- 
len^gne  marched  against  them  with  an 
snaj  of  ten  thoosand  knights*  com- 
mioded  bj  Orlando. 

The  castle  is  besieged,  bat  they  con- 
trire  to  escape.     Thejr  take  to  the 
roid,  and  literal]/  subsist  by  highway 
robboy.    Rinaldo*  without  any  mate- 
rial chiu^  in  his  circumstances  by  so 
%b  a  connection,  marries  Clarice* 
sifiter  to   the   King    of   Bourdeaux. 
Orlando  and  Charlemagne  at  last  suc- 
ceed in  capturing  him,  and  he  submits 
on  hamiliating  conditions — the  best  of 
vbjeh  is,  that  he  shall  go  to  Palestine, 
to  re-conquer  the  holy  sepulchre.    He 
go^    The  magician,  Malagigi,  after 
a  foil  experience  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
a  dissolute  life,  had  become  a  hermit. 
Rinaldo  succeeds  in  winning  him  from 
his  retreat.     The  combined  effects  of 
valour  and  magic  are  irresistible,  and 
he  returns   to  the  emperor,    loaded 
vitb  all  the  treasures  of  the  East. 
Lest  our  readers  should  be  deceived 
by  this  language,  it  is   necessary  to 
»j,  that  the  treasures  for  the  most 
part  consist  of  relics,  which,  however, 
«ork  miracles,  and  are  important  to 
Charlemagne's  purposes. 

Of  the  dramatis  personsB  of  the 
Furioso  most  are  taken  from  the 
Inoamorafto  of  Boiardo — and,  proba- 
bly, Ariosto  had  a  greater  advantage 
in  continuing  stories  which  had  already 
eacbanted  his  hearers,  than  in  seeking 
to  engase  their  attention  with  the 
study  of  characters  absolutely  new. 
We  are  not,  indeed,  aware  that  any 
great  poet  has  been  content  to  do 
vithout  the  aid  of  traditions.  The 
eharaeters  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
*ere  those  of  the  earlier  ballads-Land 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  have  been  in 
their  turn,  the  inexhaustible  store- 
bouse  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets. 
Ariosto  assumes  that  all  the  stories 
told  by  Boiardo  are  familiar  to  his 
bearers,  and  this  is  to  us  rather  an 
inconvenience— as  without  reading 
the  earlier  romance,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  the  precise  position  of  his 
heroes  and  heroines  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Furioso.  This  renders 
it  necessary  for  us  to  say  a  few  words 
of  this  story  before  speaking  of 
Ariosto's  poem* 

The  £une  of  Durindana,  the  sword 
of  Orlando,    and  of  Bayardo,   the 


horse  of  Rinaldoi  had  reached  the 
ears  of  Gradasso,  a  monarch  of  India, 
who  had  a  drap^n's  face  and  heart, 
and  was,  in  height,  a  giant  To  oh* 
tain  them,  he  meditates  the  invasion 
of  France. 

At  the  time  this  wild  ambition 
seizes  him,  Charlemagne  is  holding 
a  solemn  tournament  at  Paris.  All 
strangers,  baptized  or  infidel,  are  in- 
vited. On  the  first  day  of  the  festival 
is  a  sumptuous  banquet.  Charlemagne 
appears  in  his  royal  robes— his  gpiests. 
Christian  and  Pagan,  are  twenty-two 
thousand  and  thirty.  Their  order  is 
arranged  according  to  rank.  At  all 
trumpet  dinners,  mistakes  are  likely 
to  be  made,  and  Rinaldo  is  not  placed 
as  high  as  in  his  own  estimate  he 
ought.  This  gives  rise  to  some  joking, 
but  music  sounds,  and  the  meats  are 
served  up.  While  this  is  going  on, 
four  giants  enter  the  hall,  and  between 
them  is  a  damsel  of  exceeding  beauty, 
followed  by  a  single  knight,  She  tells 
Charlemagne  that  she  and  her  brother 
are  exiled  from  their  father's  house, 
that  in  their  wanderings  they  had 
heard  of  this  feast,  and  that  they- 
have  come  to  win,  if  possible,  the 
wreath  of  roses,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  guerdon  in  these  jousts.  **  My 
brother,"  she  says,  ''wiU  await  afi 
comers  at  the  Pillar  of  Merlin.  Should 
he  succeed  in  unhorsing  his  adversary, 
such  knight  so  unseated  shall  be  his 
prisoner, — should  my  brother  be  flung, 
I  am  to  be  the  reward  of  the  victor. 
I  am  Angelica,  and  my  brother  is 
Uberto." 

She  remains  kneeling  before  Charles, 
who  hesitates  before  he  gives  his 
answer.  All  the  paladins  are  silent 
with  admiration — Orlando  approaches 
her  with  eyes  cast  down — the  grey- 
haired  Namus  feels  his  youth  return- 
ing, and  Charles  himself  is  actually  in 
love.  Ferrau,  a  paynim  knight  of  infi- 
del Spain,  thinks  of  snatching  her  up 
at  once,  and  carrying  her  off,  but  is 
restrained  by  the  recollection  of  what 
is  due  to  the  imperial  presence.  The 
lad^  receives  a  gracious  answer,  and 
retires. 

The  magician,  Malagigi,  suspects 
that  all  is  not  right,  and  has  recourse 
to  his  books — he  conjures  up  four 
devils — one  of  whom  informs  him  that 
Angelica  is  sent  bv  her  father,  Gala- 
f^on,  the  king  of  Cathay,  to  fasci- 
nate, as  she  best  can,  the  warriors  of 
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Oharlemagne,  and  bring  them  prisoners 
to  her  ftitner.  She  is  full  of  malice^ 
and  is  learned  in  all  magic — her  bro* 
ther,  whose  true  name  is  Argalia,  has 
enchanted  armour — and  a  lance,  the 
virtue  of  which  is  such,  that  no  knight 
could  resist  its  push — he  has  a  rin^, 
too*  that*  put  into  the  mouth»  has  the 
power  of  making  the  person  invisible, 
and  whichy  worn  on  the  finger^  can 


frustrate  all  enohanttnents — he  has  a 
horse,  too,  of  miraculous  swiAneas. 
Galafron's  chief  dependanee  is,  how- 
ever,  on  the  fascinations  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Malagigi  is  disturbed  by  the 
news — but  orders  his  devils  to  trans- 
port him  to  the  pavilion  of  Argalia, 
near  the  Pillar  of  Merlin — Argaiia  is 
resting  in  his  pavilion,  while 


"  Angelica  beceath  a  pine  is  sleepine, 

Her  lonff  li^ht  tresses  scattered  on  the  grass. 

Beside  a  limpid  fount,  whose  waters,  leaping, 
Fell  back  into  a  pool  as  clear  as  glass. 

A  iriant  had  the  damsel  in  his  keeping, 
Who  might  for  a  reposing  angel  pass ; 

Her  brother's  ring  the  sleeping  lady  wore. 

Whose  hidden  virtues  were  described  before. 

False  Malagigi,  borne  on  fiendish  steed. 

Meanwhile  through  fields  of  air  in  silence  swept. 
And  now  dismountmg  on  the  flowery  mead 

Approached  the  weary  damsel  where  she  slept, 
By  that  grim  giant  watched,  who  for  her  need 

Good  guard  uoon  the  sleeping  lady  kept, 
While  otners  of  ner  following  paced  the  sward, 

And  (such  their  charge)  kept  wider  watch  and  ward." 


The  enchanter  throws  the  giants 
into  a  magic  sleep.  Angelica  is  safe 
from  the  effects  of  his  incantations  in 
Turtue  of  her  brother's  ring,  which 
happsned  to  be  on  her  finger  ]  and  the 
magician  disappointed,  is  himself  well 
ficigged,  his  book  taken  from  him,  and 
by  means  of  one  of  the  spells  in  it, 
which  Angelica  reads,  he  is  sent  pri* 
soner  to  Cathay.  This  scene  appears 
to  us  much  better  in  his  original  poem 
of  Boiardo  than  in  Berni's  refaccia- 
mentOf  and  we  shall  at  some  time  give 
pur  readers  a  translation  of  it.  While 
these  things  are  going  on  at  Merlin*8 
Pillar,  there  is  oonfusion  at  Paris,  as 
Orlando  insists  on  being  the  first  to 
try  the  adventare  with  Argalia.  This 
is  resisted,  and  the  right  determined 
by  lot  Astolpho's  is  the  first  chance, 
and  Ferrau's  the  second. 

Astolpho  and  Argalia  engage,  and 
Astolpho  is  instantly  unhorsed;  he 
yields  himself  prisoner,  in  compliance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  tournay. 
The  neat  day  Ferrau*s  bugle  is  heard ; 
be  claims  the  second  course.  Ar- 
galia meets  him,  mounted  on  his  horse 
Rabican.  Rabican  is  blacker  than  a 
raven,  with,  however,  three  piebald 
1%;8,  and  bis  forehead  marked  with  a 
star.    F«rvau  i«  uaborsed  s  but  saying 


he  is  no  vassal  of  Charles's*  refuses  to 
abide  by  the  conditions  which  had  been 
made.  Argalia's  giants  interpose,  and 
are  beaten  by  Ferrau.  Argalia  re- 
sumes the  combat,  but  finds  he  has  le/t 
his  lance  behind.  Blows  are  given 
and  received,  when  a  conversation  is 
held  between  the  combatants,  in  which 
they  mutually  learn  that  the  arms  of 
one  are  enchanted,  and  the  skin  of  the 
other  invulnerable.  The  communica- 
tion leads  to  a  sort  of  treaty,  in  which 
Argalia  offers  Angelica  to  Ferraii, 
provided  she  will  marry  him.  Ange- 
lica,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  Ferrau,  thought  him  ugW ;  be- 
side he  was  black  hatred,  and  she  had 
set  her  heart  on  white  hsored  men. 
The  battle  is  renewed,  and  she  trans- 
ports herself  by  magic  from  the  scene. 
Argalia  flies,  and  Ferrau  follows,  losiug 
all  trace  of  knight  or  ladv.  Astolpho, 
meanwhile,  finds  himself  at  liberty, 
and  his  own  lance  having  been  broken 
in  the  tournay,  he  takes  Ai^ia^s, 
unconscious  of  its  virtues,  and  re- 
turns to  Paris,  On  his  way  he 
meets  Rinaldo,  and  tells  him  the  for- 
tune of  Ferrau.  At  Paris,  Orlando 
learns  from  him  what  has  occurred. 
He,  too,  sets  out  in  the  eveniitt  of  that 
day  in  pursuit  of  Aiiydica,   Webira 
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tint  fffi^td  IB  punvH  of  this  fair 
chArmer  at  tiM  awne  momtnty  Ferrau> 
Rinaldoy  and  Orlando. 

Meaowhilet  the  tonroament  wkich 

Ring  Charles  had  prodaimed  is  going 

on,  while  his  best  knights  are  away, 

GroodoDiOy  the  pagan  giant»    seems 

likelj  to  win  the  orown  of  roses ;  he 

bis  wounded  and  onhorsed  numbers 

of  die  Christian  knights.      Astolpho 

eaten  the  lists.    The  enchanted  lance 

vorb   a  miracle.      The  giant  falls 

hkt  a  tower  that  has  been  undermined. 

Aitolphe,  however,  loses  the  honours 

of  the  daj  by  treachery.     He  is  furi- 

ooi|  tilts  at  friends  and  foes— ^even  at 

Oiarki  himself — and  is  at  last  carried 

off  to  pnaon. 

The  three  varriors  whom  we  left 
io  pnrsnit  of  Angelica  arrive  by  difFe- 
riet  roads  to  the  wood  of  Arden» 
vhert  she  is.  Rinaldo  is  the  first  to 
eome^  and  he  finds  a  beautiful  fountain 
in  tile  forest.  Its  properties  are  little 
mpeded  by  him.  The  fountain  had 
bin,  in  the  days  of  old,  enchanted  by 
Msriiny  and  the  water,  when  drunk  by 
«De  in  kve^  made  him  forget  his  passion 
«*aay,  more,  made  him  hate  all  he 
kid  before  loved.  Unfortunately  he 
draak,  and  though  he  soon  after 
eame  to  another  fountain,  he  lay  down 
ofi  the  bank*  without  drinking  of  its 
water.  That  second  fountain  was 
the  ft>unt  of  love  :  he  lay  down 
^  slept.  While  he  was  sleeping, 
Angelica  eame,  drank  of  its«waters, 
and  fell  in  love  with  him.  She  pulls 
a  handful  of  flowers,  and  throws 
them  on  his  face.  He  wakes,  looks  at 
her,  and  flies.  She  pursues  in  vain— 
at  length  sinks  down  on  the  turf,  and 
veeps  herself  asleep.  Ferrau  next 
Bakes  his  appearance ;  he  meets  Ar- 
galta,  and  after  a  long  combat  he 
pimes  him  to  the  heart,  through  a 
ehiok  IB  his  enchanted  armour.  Ar* 
galia  entreata  that  his  conqueror 
shall  throw  him*  all  armed  as  he  is, 
iato  the  neighbouring  river,  that  his 
Beiaory  may  not  be  di^raoed  by  its 
beiag  known  that  he  has  been  defeated 
ia  enefaanted  armour.  Ferrau  eon- 
aenti,  with  the  single  reservation  of 
the  helmet.  He  raises  the  crest  from 
Argalia*s  helmet,  puts  it  on,  throws 
Argalia  into  the  river,  and  pursues  his 
wav  through  the  wood. 

ifeaawmle  Orlando  arrives,  and 
findi  Angelica  sleeping.  While  he  ia 
guttg  om  h«tf   Jfwnxk  eomee  ttp» 


thinks  he  is  one  of  her  gnardi*  aad 
defies  him.  He,  however,  soon  re- 
cognises Orlando,  and  a  duel  follows, 
during  which  Angelica  flies.  A  truce 
is  proposed  by  Orlando,  who  reason- 
ably suggests  that  both  should  follow 
her,  and  when  she  is  recovered,  that 
their  dispute  may  be  determined.  This 
b  refused  by  Ferrau,  and  the  battle 
recommences  with  more  fury  than  be- 
fore. It  is,  however,  interrupted  by 
a  lady  on  a  palfrey,  who  comes  de- 
manding Ferrau's  assistance.  Spain, 
she  tells  him,  is  besieged  by  Gradasso, 
and  Marsilius  has  no  other  hope  than 
in  the  valour  of  Ferrau.  The  paffan 
knight  cannot  resist  the  command^  of 
his  sovereign.  The  duel  is  suspended 
with  the  consent  of  Orlando,  who  fol- 
lows Angelica,  while  Ferrau  and  Flor- 
despina  (such  is  the  lady*s  name)  return 
to  Spain.  The  invasion  of  Spain,  mean- 
while creates  a  stir  in  Charlemagne's 
court,  and  Charles  sends  Rinal£>  to 
the  relief  of  Marsilius. 

Rinaldo  is  successful  against  four 
gpiant-kings,  allies  of  Gradasso.  One 
of  them,  who  survives  a  bloody  battle 
outside  the  walls  of  Barcelona,  reports 
the  victory  of  Rinaldo,  and  Gradasso 
himself  goes  forth  against  the  con- 
queror. Rinaldo  is  mounted  on  Bay- 
ardo,  little  knowing  that  this  rood 
steed  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
war.  A  single  combat  is  agpreed  upon 
between  Rinaldo  and  Gradasso.  If 
Rinaldo  conquers,  he  is  to  have  back 
all  the  prisoners  made  by  Gradasso. 
If  Gradtasso  wins  the  day,  Bayardo 
is  to  be  his.  The  duel  is  to  take  place 
the  next  day. 

Meanwhile  Angelica,  who  has  re- 
turned to  India,  thinks  of  releasing 
Malagigi,  in  order  that  he  may  me- 
diate between  her  and  Rinaldo.  Ri- 
naldo receives  him  graciously,  but  has 
drunk  too  deeply  of  the  waters  of  dis- 
dain to  give  him  any  favourable  intel- 
ligence for  Aneelica.  Malagigi  if 
annoyed,  and  takes  strange  revenue. 
He  sends  one  of  his  devils  to  Rinaldo, 
who  personates  an  envoy  firom  Gra- 
dasso, and  misleads  Rinaldo  as  to  the 
precise  time  of  the  appointment.  Ri- 
naldo on  his  coming  to  the  field  in 
the  morning,  sees  only  a  small  bark 
anchored  to  the  shore.  Soon  after, 
however,  he  meets  and  combats  with 
one  of  Malagagi's  fiends,  who  has 
assumed  Gradasso*s  form«  Rinaldo 
making  a  blow  with  all  bis  Ibroe,  burtea 
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his  f  word  in  the  Mud*  The  deiil 
a?idls  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
escape*  and  flies  into  the  bark.    Ri* 


nsldo  Isaps  aftpr  him,  bat  the  deiil 
leaps  froin  prow  to  poop— 


"  Rinaldo  chased  him  back  from  poop  to  prow, 
The  sword  Fnsberta  flaming  in  his  hano, 
But  he  from  side  to  side,  from  stem  to  bow. 
Flits  while  the  barque  is  drifting  from  the  land. 
Rinaldo  marks  it  not :  who  thought  but  how 
To  reach  the  foe  with  his  avenging  brand ; 
Nor  from  his  long  day-dream  of  yengeanee  woke, 
Till  the  false  fiend  was  melted  into  smoke.*' 


The  Tessel  souds  before  the  wind, 
and  at  last  takes  ground  near  the  gar- 
dens of  the  palace. 

Gradasso  meanwhile  waits  with  im- 
patience at  the  appointed  hour  and 
place  for  Rinaldo.  He  waits  till  night. 
When  Ricciardetto,  the  brother  of 
Rinaldo,  finding  he  did  not  retorn* 
withdrew  the  arm  from  Marsilius*8 
camp,  and  returned  to  France. 

Rinaldo's  conduct  had  thus  all  the 
appearance  of  cowardice  and  treachery. 
The  unfortunate  Marsilins  is  compelled 
to  make  peace  on  anr  terms,  and  holds 
Spain  as  liege-man  of  Gradasso.  They 
march  to  raris.  Charlemagpae,  who 
sallies  out  to  meet  the  invaders,  is 
conquered.  Gradasso  renounces  all 
rights  of  conquest,  demanding  only 
Rinaldo's  horse  and  Orlando's  sworci, 
and  that  Charlemagne  and  his  peers 
were  to  remain  his  prisoners  for  a  day. 
Charlemagne  accepts  the  terms,  and 
sends  to  Paris  for  tne  horse.  Astolpho 
had  assumed  the  command  at  Paris. 
He  receives  Charles's  messenger  with 
indignation— says  '*  Charles  has  no 
right  to  the  horse — if  Gradasso  wants 
him,  let  him  come  fight  for  him." 
Gradasso  accepts  the  challenge ;  thev 
fight.  Astolpho  is  still  armed  with 
Argalia's  invincible  lance,  and  Gra- 
dasso is  unhorsed.  Astolpho  when  he 
had  obtained  the  release  of  the  pri- 
soners, (for  this  was  part  of  his  agree- 
ment with  Gradasso)  tells  Charles 
that  he  must  depart  the  next  day  to 
look  for  his  cousins,  Orlando  and  Ri- 
naldo. Charles  in  vain  seeks  to  buy 
him  to  remain  with  the  offer  of  Ire- 
land— aye,  Ireland.  The  duke  resists, 
and  departs.  Gradasso,  too,  returns 
home. 

Orlando  had  in  vain  wandered  as 
far  as  the  Tanais  in  search  of  Angelica. 
He  asks  a  sphinx  whom  he  meets  for 
the  dwelling  of  Angelica.  She  an- 
swers  it  is  in  Aibraooat  and  questions 


him  in  her  turn,  **  Not  to  solve  my 
riddle  is  death,"  cried  the  monster. 
Orlando  did  not  quite  understand  this, 
but  thought  he  might  as  well  pat  her 
out  of  the  way,  and  with  his  sword  Dn- 
rindanahe  straightway  cuts  her  in  two, 
and  then  reads  the  solution  of  the  rid- 
dle from  a  book.  He  comes  to  a  river, 
and  rides  along  its  precipitous  banks, 
till  he  reaches  a  bridge.  The  giant 
who  keeps  it  tells  him  it  is  the  bridge 
of  death.  '*  Maybe  so,"  says  the  pala- 
din, and  slays  the  giant ;  as  he  Mis, 
however,  he  touches  a  spring,  and 
a  net  of  iron  closes  on  the  hero,  beats 
the  sword  out  of  his  hand,  and  there 
he  lies  captive. 

A  friar  comes  up,  and  preaches  a 
sermon,  which  Orlando  thinks  is  tak- 
ing a  shabby  advantage  of  his  circum- 
stances. Up  comes  a  Cyclops— looks 
at  the  friar — ^intimates  that  he  cannot 
think  of  feeding  on  such  carrita, 
takes  up  Orlando's  sword,  and  with  it 
hews  the  net  in  pieces.  Then  comes 
a  fight  with  the  giant,  in  which 
Orlando  conquers.  He  then  proceeds 
to  Albracca,  but  meeting  a  laidy,  who 
offers  him  an  enchanted  cup,  he  drinks, 
and  under  the  fascination  of  the 
draught,  follows  her  to  a  marrelloos 
palace. 

Angelica  has  other  lovers  besides 
the  Paladins,  and  one  of  them  be- 
sieges her  father's  capital.  She  con- 
trives to  deliver  Orlando  from  the 
captivity  in  which  he  was  held,  after 
having  taken  the  enchanted  drao^t, 
and  he  slsys  her  persecutor  in  single 
combat.  The  charm  which  had  at- 
tached her  to  Rinaldo  still  operates, 
and  she  persuades  Orlando  to  accom- 
pany her  in  search  of  him  to  France. 

On  retuminff  through  the  forest  of 
Arden,  she  drinks  of  the  fountain  of 
hatred — and  Rinaldo,  of  the  fountain 
of  love. 

Our  object  being  only   to  relate 
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B<Nirdo'i  fitory  so  far  as  to  render 
mtel]%ib]e  the  action  of  the  Orlando 
Forioto^  it  is  sufficient  for  as  to  add, 
thst,  OD  Orisndo*s  arriring  in  France 
widi  Angelica,  a  comhat  takes  place 
tveen  him  and  Rinaldo  for  the  lady. 

Angelica  seldom  witnessed  a  hattle, 
vithoQt  fljing  from  the  scene — and* 
while  the  cousins  are  engaged  in 
eoobsty  she  rnshed  madlj  through  the 
6rest,  and  came  at  last  upon  a  plain, 
covered  with  tents.  This  is  the  camp 
of  durlemagne,  who  is  now  at  war 


with  Agramant,  the  king  of  Africa, 
who  had  inyaded  France.  Charle« 
magne,  to  terminate  the  quarrel 
between  the  cousins,  consigns  An- 
gelica  to  the  care  of  Namus,  duke  of 
Bavaria*  and  promises  that  ehe  shall 
be  the  reward  of  him  who  performs 
the  best  sendee  in  the  first  battle  with 
the  Saracens.  At  this  period  of  the 
story  commences  the  action  of  the 
Orlando  Fubioso. 

A. 


THV  TWO   MAIDENS. 


FIBIT    MAXDBir. 


Sister*  sweet  sister,  why  pluck  ye  the  flowers 
That  bloom  all  so  bright  in  the  garden  bowers. 
Where  the  sunshine  of  hea?en  tails  light  on  th«r  head. 
And  the  dew  of  the  evening  is  over  them  shed  ? 


8SC01ID  MAXOSll. 


rU  weave  thee  a  coronal  for  thy  hair. 
Of  these  lowly  fiowrets  so  fresn  and  fiur. 


naST  MAIOBV. 


SSster,  sweet  nster,  oh,  weave  not  now 
A  wreath  to  bind  on  my  aching  brow. 
For  I  feel  in  my  head  such  a  burning  pain. 
As  a  fire  within  were  searing  my  brain. 
Suter,  dear  sister,  oh  bring  them  not  nigh. 
Or  the  flowers  will  inther,  the  blossoms  die  I 


•aCOSD  MAXOSV. 

in  make  thee  a  bouquet,  so  bright  and  gay. 
To  wear  near  thy  heart— oh !  say  me  not  nay  I 

rXK8T  KAXDBir. 

Sister,  fair  sister,  'twould  find  no  rest. 

O'er  the  throbbing  pulse  of  this  feverish  breast. 

It  would  seem  to  share  in  mv  bosom's  strife, 

And  flutter  as  though  each  nur  flower  had  life  I 

Lei  them  still  feel  ue  sunshine,  the  dew,  and  the  showers— 

Oh»  let  them  not  perish,  the  beautifhl  flowers  1 

Florence. 


'  Suggested  by  weanng  flowers  which  were  fresh  atlnoonday,  yet  withered  ere  night. 
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OB.   waiTLBY   BTOKSa. 

In  thft  long  record  of  miseries  attendaht  upon  old  age  recorded  by  Javenal, 
we  do  not  recollect  that  he  has  mentioned  the  world's  forgetfulneos  of 
its  greatest  benefactors,  when  age  has  forced  them  to  retire  from  the  active 
pursuits  of  life.  The  poet,  the  historian,  the  statesman — all  who  have 
amused,  instructed,  or  governed  mankind — those  on  whose  words  nations 
have  hung  in  anxious  expectancy,  or  who  have  been  the  delight  and  admiration 
of  thousands,  are  alike  neglected  or  forgotten,  when  years  have  deprived  them 
of  the  power  to  please,  or  when  they  have  ceased  to  tread  the  busy  paths  of 
worldly  occupation.  In  addition  to  this,  we  too  often  find  that,  by  outliving 
the  active  period  of  existence,  they  lose  that  posthumous  reputation  which 
is  one  of  the  highest  rewards  the  world  can  bestow  upon  its  benefactors.  Those 
who,  if  they  died  in  the  zenith  of  their  fame,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  their 
mental  powers,  would  be  followed  by  a  nation's  tears,  when  they  outlive  their 
energies,  are  allowed  to  pass  away  with  indifference,  almost  with  neglect,  and  all 
the  good  they  may  have  done  is  forgotten  or  unpriced.  The  reason  of  this  is 
too  obvious — a  new  race  haa  sprung  up  which  knows  little*  perhaps  cares  less, 
for  its  predecesiorty  and  all  contemporaries  who  could  appreciate  the  strugf^les 
of  the  time,  and  estimate  the  exertion  bestowed  Sn  achieving  benefits  for  their 
generation,  have  passed  away  ;  and  thus  it  too  often  happens  that 

**  The  evil  thai  men  do  liTct  after  them, 
The  good  ia  oft  interred  with  their  bonee/* 

These  remarks  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Whitley 
Stokes,  a  man  who  conferred  many  and  great  benefits  upon  society  in  Ire- 
land, and  whose  body,  soul,  and  spirit  were  for  vears  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
means  to  promote  the  moral  interests  and  develope  the  physical  resources  of 
his  country,  and  who  was  so  far  in  advance  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  that 
it  is  only  now  we  can  appreciate  what  he^'strove  for  during  a  long  life ;  and  we 
are  now  reaping  the  benefits  of  that  for  which  he  endured  years  of  toil,  obloquji 
and  even  persecution  to  accomplish. 

Some  may  perhaps  think  our  commendations  exaggerated,  and  charge  us  with 
extravagance  in  claiming  so  much  fbr  the  subject  of  ihis  sketch  ;  but  we  trmU 
ere  we  conclude,  to  prove  that  he  was  worthy  of  still  higher  eulogy.  Doctor 
Stokes  was,  throueh  a  long  life,  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  liberties  not  only  of 
his  country,  but  of  mankind.  He  was  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  tyranny, 
whether  despotic  or  democratic.  He  was  the  first  successful  teacher  of 
medicine  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  founder  of  clinical  medical  instruction.  To 
him  we  owe,  in  a  g^eat  measure,  the  formation  of  the  admirable  botanical 
garden  and  the  museum  of  Trinity  College.  He  was  almost  the  first  to  draw  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  vast  natural  and  industrial  resources  of  Ireland  }  and  from 
his  eloquent  and  earnest  teaching  may  be  dated  the  cultivation  of  natural  history, 
geology,  and  mineralogy  in  Dublin  /  and  one  of  his  last  public  efforts  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

But  his  memory  is  encircled  with  even  higher  honours.  He  was  an  active 
promoter  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  sought  by  every  exertion  of  his  mind,  and  by  a 
most  liberal  expenditure  of  money,  to  further  the  instruction  of  the  people  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  language.  A  zealous  and  sincere  Christian,  be 
sought  to  brin^  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  every  poor  man's  heart  and  home, 
believing  that  m  so  doing  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  virtue,  peace,  and 
prosperity  in  Ireland.  In  the  year  1814,  he  printed,  at  his  own  expense,  an 
Englbh  and  Irish  Dictionary,  bearing  the  following  motto— 

9ld^  At)  rfi  4LZ4,  beipjn)  ^|b. 
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In  a  preft^e  to  this  work  he  briefly  combatted  the  apprehension  even  still 
entertained  by  some  as  to  the  result  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  language: 

"  Some,  I  believe,  may  fear  that  any  encouragement  to  the  roTival  of  the  Irish 
language  may  be  injurious,  by  delaying  its  decline,  and  the  consequent  extension  of 
the  English.  To  me  this  decline  does  not  appear  so  rapid  as  it  may  to  others  ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  English  language,  it  appears  likely  to  be  pro- 
moted at  present  by  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish.  This  is  vbat  will  open  to  the 
native  student  an  easy  path  to  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge :  when  these  are 
obtained,  emulation  ana  interest  will  soon  excite  him  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Eng* 
lish  language,  on  which  his  hopes  depend.  And  he  will  speedily  outstrip  the  scholar 
who  has  been  taught,  like  a  parrot,  to  pronounce  by  signal,  words  which  convey 
to  his  mind  no  meaning  whatever. 

'*  Let  us,  then,  diminish  the  inconvenience  of  distinct  languages,  by  multiplying 
interpreters.     All  the  intercourses  of  society  will  be  conducted  with  more  facility 
and  the  tribes,  so  long  separated,  may  at  length  begin  to  blend  into  one  nation.** 

We  have  long  since  had  the  desire  to  present  a  portrait  and  biographical 
sketch  of  Dr.  Stokes ;  but  out  of  respect  to  feelings  which  we  honoured,  we 
abstained  from  doing  so,  hoping  that  in  time  we  might  overcome  what  we 
esteemed  a  prejudice,  and  that  we  should  be  able  to  present  to  the  public  a  full 
and  perfect  biographical  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  past 
age.  It  is  with  pain  we  have  now  to  pen  an  obituary  memoir ;  for  while  we  may 
now  more  freely  discuss  his  character  and  attainments,  and  introduce  topics  we 
should  then  have  been  compelled  to  avoid,  we  still  feel,  independently  of  our 
sorrow  at  his  loss  that  we  have  missed  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  the 
public  personal  recollections,  which  would  have  been  at  the  present  time  most 
valoabie  for  their  truthfulness,  and  the  interest  which  the  reminiscences  of  one 
who  lived  in  the  most  trying  periods  of  Ireland's  history  would  afford. 

We  hope,  however,  in  the  present  sketch  to  be  able  to  present  such 
a  portraiture  of  the  man  as  may  justify  our  praise  of  one  who,  though  dead 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  the  active  pursuits  of  literature,  science, 
and  politics,  had  been  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  university,  and  the 
best  model  of  what  a  patriot  should  be,  if  honesty,  uprightness,  devotion  to  his 
country,  unselfishness,  and  a  total  indifierence  to  what  could  lead  to  personal 
advantage,  be  the  test  of  what  a  patriot  should  be. 

Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  was  born  in  the  year  1763.  His  father,  who  had  been  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  had  retired  on  a  college  living,  and  was  Chancellor 
of  tbe  Cathedral  and  master  of  the  endowed  school  of  Waterford,  to  which  his 
character  as  an  accomplished  scholar  gave  a  high  reputation,  which  was  fully  jus- 
tified by  the  number  of  eminent  men  educated  there,  amongst  whom  was  his  son. 
At  an  earij  age  Dr.  Stokes  entered  the  university,  where  his  undergraduate 
career  was  highly  distinguished,  as  much  by  his  industry  and  talents  as  by  enthu- 
siasm in  the  investigation  of  ph^rsical  science  ;  and  at  an  early  age  he  obtained  a 
fellowship,  under  circumstances  highly  characteristic  of  his  energetic  mind. 
He  had  tor  some  months  previous  to  the  examination  been  labouring  under 
illness,  brought  on,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  severity  of  his  study,  and  when 
the  day  of  trial  came  he  was  so  ill  and  weak  that  his  friends  considered 
it  impossible  that  be  could  undergo  the  necessary  exertion.  However,  his 
fixity  of  purpose  could  not  be  shaken,  nor  would  he  allow  what  he  deemed  the 
certain  reward  of  his  exertions  to  be  snatched  from  him  by  any  light  cause,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  examination  he  was  carried  into  the  hall,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  alt,  proved  by  his  answering  that,  though  the  body  was  ex- 
hausted, the  mind  was  unimpaired ;  and  to  the  joy  of  his  friends,  he  was 
declared  the  successful  candidate.  Having  attained  this  grand  object  of  his 
ambition,  he  did  not  lapse  into  a  merely  indolent  performance  of  his  college  duties 
—he  seemed  to  regard  what  many  deem  the  goal,  as  only  the  starting  point 
of  life,  whence  he  was  to  proceed  in  a  career  of  active  prosecution  of  those  pur* 
suits  which  were  to  confer,  not  benefit  on  himself  or  his  family,  but  on  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Indeed,  from  this  period 
till  a  few  years  before  his  death,  his  life  was  one  continued  exertion  ; — and  under 
constant  oppositionj  which  seemed  but  to  stimulate  and  exalt  hit  energies^  hil 
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mind  was  unweariedly  devoted  to  whatever  pursuit  be  thought  best  fitted  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  fellew-meni  and  especially  his  countrymen. 
**  Whatsoever  was  lovely,  whatsoever  of  good  report,  if  there  was  any  virtue 
or  any  praise,*'  to  these  things  only  were  his  thoughts  directed.  It  might 
be  he  was  mistaken — it  might  be  his  mind  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  age,  or  that  his  generous  and  exalted  soul  trusted  too  much  to 
the  honesty  of  mankind — but  still  we  have  abundant  cause  to  admire  the  purity 
of  his  intentions,  the  nobleness  of  his  ends,  and  the  unselfish  steadiness  with 
which  he  pursued  his  career. 

Having  accepted  a  lay  fellowship  which  was  fortunately  then  vacant,  he 
shortly  after  took  his  degree  in  medicine ;  to  which  profession  all  his  tastes  and 
feelings  directed  him  ;  its  elementary  studies  were  eminently  suited  to  one  of 
his  inquiring  mind,  embracing  as  they  did  the  most  interesting  branches  of 
natural  philosophv  and  natural  history ;  and  to  the  latter  especially  were  his 
energies,  during  nis  whole  life,  directed.  It  also  gave  a  free  scope  to  his 
philanthropy,  as  in  it  he  could  actively  engage  in  a  continual  succession  of 
benevolent  actions,  and  directly  aid  his  fellow-men. 

In  the  year  1793,  he  visited  Edinburgh,  then  the  first  school  of  physic 
in  Europe,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  During 
his  stay  there  he  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  most  enthusiastic 
student,  and  laid  down  the  plan  of  a  botanic  garden  for  his  native  city, 
on  the  model  of  that  in  the  Scottish  capital.  We  have  seen  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Ferns,  who  was  then  actively  enn^ed  in  the 
attempt  to  get  the  garden  established,  and  learned  from  it  tnat  Dr.  Stokes's 
plans  were  pretty  closely  followed  in  the  beautiful  garden  which  is  now 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  this  city  and  not  surpassed  in  Europe  for  the 
variety  and  arrangement  of  its  specimens.  This  was,  we  believe,  the  first  benefit 
he  conferred  upon  Dublin,  and  we  conceive  that  the  originator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  the  University,  if  he  had  done  nothing  more,  deserves  our  gpratitude 
for  the  pleasure  and  advantage  thereby  afforded  us. 

**  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction"  is  one  great  object  of 
Christian  practice,  and  we  feel  convinced  that  in  the  choice  of  nis  profession. 
Dr.  Stokes  was  strongly  actuated  by  this  precept ;  and  never  was  a  profession 
adopted  with  nobler  aims  or  from  purer  motives,  which  were  enduringly  acted 
on  throughout  a  long  life.  Even  when  engaged  in  the  most  active  and  soul- 
absorbing  pursuits,  be  still  had  his  advice  and  assistance  ready  at  the  call 
of  poverty  and  sickness ;  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  zeal  to  alleviate  distress 
or  abate  the  pangs  of  want  and  wretchedness,  and  many  could  now  testify 
to  his  tenderness  in  watching  beside  the  sick  bed  ''where  lonely  wan't 
retired  to  die,"  and  where  his  footsteps  would  bring  comfort  and  ease;  and  often- 
times when  the  sufferers  were  restored  to  health  by  his  means,  he  placed  them  in 
a  position  to  earn  a  subsistence.  Many  remember  occasions  when  he  volunteered 
his  aid  in  staying  those  periodical  ravages  of  pestilence  which  have  so  oflen  visited 
our  city,  and  though  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  contagious  nature  of  fever, 
his  fears  of  infection  never  interfered  with  his  duties  as  a  physician. 

This  recalls  to  our  recollection  two  periods  in  which  the  character  of  this 
brave  and  wise  man  was  truly  shown.  We  allude  to  the  two  great  epidemics 
of  fever  which  visited  Ireland — during  both  of  which  he  was  formost  in  toe  advo- 
cacy of  every  measure  which  could  stay  the  pestilence,  or  alleviate  suffering.  ActiTe, 
untiring,  bold,  he  threw  himself  into  the  front  of  the  battle,  devoting  his  time, 
his  knowledge,  and  his  purse,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  period.  He  urged  on 
government  the  establishment  of  district  hospitals.  He  pointed  out  bow  the 
sick  might  be  separated  ;  how  their  dwellings  and  clothing  might  be  purified  ; 
and  laboured  night  and  day  in  the  great  work  of  charity,  enlightened  and  inspired 
by  science. 

When  the  great  fever  of  1827  and  1828  broke  out,  such  was  the  pressure  of 
the  epidemic  that  whole  families  were  often  carried  to  the  hospitals,  and  carts 
laden  with  the  sick  and  dying  arrived  hourly  from  different  parts  of  the  country^ 
their  drivers  so  terrified  by  the  ravages  of  the  fever,  that  hastily  throwing  down 
theur  burdens  on  the  lawn  of  the  hospital,  thev  fled  from  the  scene  of  pestiknoe 
and  death ;  and  nngle  patients  were  frequently  brought  in  wheel-burowq^  aad 
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ofertoroed  at  the  entrance ;  the  whole  resembling  what  has  been  recorded  of  the 
^gnes  of  the  middle  afi^es^but  with  this  difference^  that  here  the  sufferers 
Itoew  that  science  and  philanthropy  awaited  them. 

The  hospitals  of  Dublin  being  quite  inadequate  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
sick,  temporary  booses,  covered  with  canvaSy  and  tents  wei^e  erected  in  various 
sitnatioDS ;  and  in  the  Meath  Hospital  alone  the  number  of  the  beds  was  upwards 
of  three  hundred,  the  care  of  which  was  divided  among  four  physicians,  of  which 
tiie  sobject  of  this  memoir,  and  Dr.  Graves,  now  president  of  the  College  of 
PbjnciaDS,  were  the  principal. 

Here  might  Dr.  Stokes  be  seen,  then  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  at  all  hours, 
eirij  and  late,  labouring  in  the  incessant  care  of  the  sick — prescribing,  adminis- 
tnmgy  directing,  advising ;  giving  hope  to  the  desponding,  and  where  hope  had 
fled,  smoothing  the  bed  of  death  itself. 

Dr.  Stokes  filled  successively  the  chairs  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
School  of  Physic,  and  in  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  As 
a  lecturer,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  originality 'of  his  views,  the  depth  of  his 
researches,  and  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  his  address. 

As  he  lived  in  the  times  of  the  French  revolution,  when  the  minds  of  so 
many  were  infected  with  republican  doctrines— when  society  was  in  that  tran- 
BtioD  state  which  precedes  all  organic  changes  in  governments,  and  viewing  the 
moral  and  physical  degradation  of  his  country,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder,  that 
ID  common  with  so  many  great  and  good  men  of  his  time,  he  should  have 
adopted  opinions  deemed  dangerous  to  the  public  weal.  In  doing  so,  he  had, 
hwever,  but  one  object  in  view — his  country's  good,  and  he  proved,  not  only 
bj  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  but  by  his  conduct  in  most  dangerous  times,  that 
this  was  so.  In  common  with  Windham,  Fox,  and  other  great  names  of  the 
time,  the  first  exertions  of  a  great  people  for  liberty  created  nothing  in  his 
breast  but  hearty  wishes  for  their  success  ;  and  we  need  not  wonder,  after  the 
events  of  '82  in  Ireland,  that  he  should  wish  to  see  in.  his  own  country 
the  cause  of  liberty  also  flourish.  His  character  was  too  unbendine  at 
ooce  to  give  up  a  great  good  ;  and  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  saving  his  auegi- 
uce  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion,  he 
remained  united  with  the  patriot  party ;  and  if  liberty  had  at  her  shrine  such 
tnie-bearted  and  high-souled  patriots,  she  would  never  have  had  her  temple 
defiled  by  blood,  rapine,  and  desolation. 

As  the  events  of  this  period  had  an  influence  over  Dr.  Stokes*s  whole  life,  we 
Ottj  be  excused  entering  a  little  into  detail  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
bis  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  this  period.  Every  one  who  remembers,  or 
1^  read  the  history  of  those  times,  is  aware  that  a  number  of  the  brightest 
Dsmes  which  have  adorned  the  history  of  Ireland  were  united  together  against  the 
^orts  which  England  was  at  that  time  making  to  effect  a  union  with  Ireland,  and 
that  the  means  used  by  the  ministry,  even  if  necessary,  were  certainly  well  adapted 
to  disgust  all  well-principled  men.  A  few  men,  great  in  name  and  character, 
jf>ioed  together  to  resist  the  progress  of  these  events  ;  and  when  we  mention 
the  names  of  Plunket,  Burrowes,  Bushe,  and  Stokes,  we  have  an  army  of  au- 
thority at  least  suflicient.to  justify  an  enthusiastic  opposition  to  the  ministerial 
ii^trigaes.  From  this  open  opposition  sprung  the  society  of  the  United  Irish- 
oen.  This  society  was  considered  by  Dr.  Stokes,  and  many  others,  as  a  means 
^  ad?ancing  the  political  interests  of  this  country ;  and  while  it  was  a 
public  body,  whose  object  was  simply,  by  legitimate  and  constitutional  measures^ 
to  promote  these  ends,  it  was  joined  by  many  wise  and  good  men,  who,  when 
s^t^recy  crept  it  into  its  councils,  left  it  in  despair. 

The  following  passages  from  the  autobiography  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
bears  the  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  the  high  moral  principles  held  by  Dr. 
Stokes,  under  circumstances  well  calculated  to  put  them  to  the  proof;  and 
the  passages  we  here  adduce,  coming  from  one  who  was  strongly  opposed  to 
them,  fully  bear  out  what  we  have  above  asserted : 

"  I  am  sure,  if  there  be  on  earth  such  a  thing  as  sincere  friendship,  I  feel  it  for 
Wbitley  Stokes,  for  George  Knox,  and  for  Peter  Burrowes.  They  are  men  whoso 
talents  I  admire,  whose  virtues  I  reverence,  and  whose  persons  Ilovo.    •    •    »    • 
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With  regard  to  Whitley  Stokes,  his  political  opinions  approach  nearer  to  mine  than 
those  of  either  Knox  or  Burrowes.  We,  however,  difier  on  many  material  points ; 
and  we  differ  on  principles  which  do  honour  to  Stokes's  heart.  With  an  acate 
feeling  of  the  degradation  of  his  country,  and  a  just  and  generous  indignation  against 
her  oppressors,  the  tenderness  and  humanity  of  his  disposition  is  such,  that  he  recoils 
from  any  measures  to  be  attempted  for  her  emancipation  which  may  terminate  in 
blood :  m  this  respect  I  hare  not  the  virtue  to  imitate  him.  I  must  observe,  that, 
with  this  perhaps  extravagant  anxiety  for  the  lives  of  others,  I  am  sure  in  any  case 
which  satisiied  nis  conscience,  no  man  would  be  more  prodigal  of  his  own  life  than 
Whitley  Stokes,  for  he  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  nature ;  but '  what  he  would  hig:Uy, 
that  would  he  holUy  ;*  and  I  am  afraid  in  the  present  state  of  things,  that  is  a 
thing  impossible.  I  love  Stokes  most  sincerely.  With  a  most  excellent  and  highly 
cultivated  mind,  he  possesses  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  best  and  most 
feeling  heart ;  and  i  am  sure  it  will  not  hurt  the  self-love  of  the  fViends  whose 
names  I  have  recorded,  when  I  say  that,  in  the  full  force  of  the  phrase,  I  look  upon 
Whitley  Stokes  as  the  very  best  man  I  have  ever  known." 

Shortly  after  these  events  the  rebellion  of  '98  broke  ottt,  and  be  at  once,  and 
without  hesitation  joined  the  party  opposed  to  the  rebellion.  He  took  command  of 
a  college  corps,  and  was  distinguished  by  bis  energy,  and  the  care  he  took  of  the 
exercise  and  drilling  of  those  under  his  command.  Unfortunately,  circumstances 
occurred  which  maae  him  feel  it  necessary  to  resign  the  command — we  believe 
the  reason  was,  that  many  of  the  privates  in  the  corps  were  dissatisfied  with 
being  placed  under  one  whose  principles  they  considered  doubtfbl,  owing  to  his 
intimacy  with  so  many  of  the  republican  party.  However  that  may  be,  we 
feel  fully  assured  that  his  loyalty  would  have  withstood  any  temptation, 
and  that  his  devotion  to  the  cause  he  had  adopted  was  as  single-hettrted  as 
that  of  any  of  his  comrades.  Indeed,  as  evidence  of  this,  we  may  state  that  an 
address  was  presented  to  him  from  the  officers  and  men  of  his  company,  highly 
complimentary  to  his  loyalty  and  zeal. 

This  and  other  circumstances  led  to  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  as  a 
fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  a  visitation  was  called  by  Lord 
Clare,  the  Chancellor,  at  which,  though  nothing  whatsoever  was  proved,  in  the 
slightest  degree  compromising  his  character  as  a  loyal  subject  or  a  member  of 
the  University,  it  was  decided  by  the  visitors  that  he  should  be  suspended  from 
his  fellowship  for  a  year.  This  was  a  most  unwarranted  proceeoing,  nnsup- 
ported  by  evidence,  and  by  no  means  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  an  example  of  an  eminent  man  for  holding  opinions  likely  to 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  country.  No  charge  of  disloyalty  was  established  ; 
on  the  contrary,  evidence  was  brought  forward  to  prove  that  he  had  always  in« 
culcated  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  tiie 
land,  and  respect  for  the  sovereign.  It  was  also  proved  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  firm  upholders  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  which  was  then  threatened 
with  danger  from  the  French  party ;  in  fact,  that  he  had  made  himself  remark- 
able by  hisgfivinff  private  lectures  to  his  pupils  on  the  Evidences  of  Christiani^, 
and  by  having  also  published  an  excellent  pamphlet  in  answer  to  Paine*8  ''  Age 
of  Reason.**  Despite  of  all  this,  expediency,  the  tyrant's  plea,  was  used  to  jns^ 
tiiV  an  act  of  the  greatest  oppression.  This  work  of  Dr.  Stokes  was  of  iiical* 
culable  value  at  that  period,  when  the  infidel  principles  which  it  so  strenuoiisly 
opposed,  were  begmmng  to  spread  among  the  students  of  the  Uniyerdty. 

Shortly  after  this  storm  of  politic!i,  the  Union  took  place,  and  in  we  ealm 
which  followed  Dr.  Stokes  found  time  for  pursuits  more  congenial  to  bis  cha- 
racter, and  more  suited  to  his  tastes.  Indeed  we  are  not  aware  that  he  aflain 
directly  interfered  in  such  subjects  ;  other  topics  occupied  bis  thoughts,  and  ho 
deemed  that  Ireland  was  to  be  benefitted  more  by  attention  to  the  development 
of  her  g^eat  resources  than  by  the  necessary  excitement  of  polities,  which  could 
not  be  employed  without  evoking  the  demon  of  religious  discord. 

To  this  end  he  devoted  himself  to  various  practical  subiects — the  employment 
of  the  poor,  their  education,  and  the  economic  mode  of  supplying  larg^  cities 
with  food.  In  aid  of  these  objects  he  expended  large  sums  of  money  annnaUjr 
for  several  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  active  promoters  of 
the  Irish  Society,  by  which  so  many  blessings  have  been  conferred  on  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  hehad  selections  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  trans- 
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latod  into  the  Irbh  limgaage  and  printed  at  his  own  expense ;  and  it  is  a  sad 
coonderttiony  that  had  the  Church  of  Ireland  hut  manifested  half  the  zeal 
for  education  in  former  years  that  a  layman  afterwards  did>  we  should  not  in  all 
profadbliKty  be  now  in  the  state  of  anarchy,  which  makes  many  doubt  the  utility 
of  so  Established  Church,  and  gives  to  politicians  one  of  their  strongest  ar- 
gimcnts  Mainst  its  efficacy. 

Phns  ror  the  employment  of  the  poor  must  occupy  the  mind  of  erery 
penon  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  well-being  of  this  country,  or  who  even 
possesses  the  slightest  feelings  of  benevolence ;  and  few  men  were  more  under 
A«  infloence  of  both  these  motives  to  exertion  in  their  cause  than  Dr.  Stokes.  On 
lO  ddes  then,  as  now,  though  perhaps  the  evils  are  at  present  slightly  alleviated, 
vers  to  be  seen  thousands  of  able-bodied  paupers,  willing  to  work  for  the 
slightest  remuDcration  for  their  toil, — immense  tracts  of  waste  land — and  available 
bat  memployed  motive  power  adequate  to  supplying  manufactures  and  employ* 
ment  for  tboosands.     This  was,  as  at  present,  a  sight  to  stir  the  spirit  within  any 
mso,  whose  heart  beat  with  generous  feeling,  and  Dr.  Stokes  endeavoured  to  di- 
rect the  public  mind  to  adopt  means  by  which  a  state  of  things  so  unnatural  and^so 
snomaloQs  might  be  alleviated.     We  cannot  enter  into  details  of  the  different 
suggestions  he  offered.     We  may  briefly  allude  to  them.     One  was  a  proper 
regulation  of  the  sea  fisheries  along  the  coast,  which  he  considered  a  most 
desirable  mode    of   employment,  giving   not  only  to  small  capital  a  ready 
investment  and  return,  but  supplying  an  export  trade  fW>m  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland ;  and  keeping  up  a  nursery  of  men  for  the  navy,  in  case  of  war. 
We  trust  to  see  something  done  in  this  way  even  more  extensively  than  at  pre- 
fent,  when  attempts  are  making  on  the  southern  coast  to  establish  efficient 
fiiiiories,  and  capital  is  being  embarked  in  that  most  lucrative  trade.     Another 
proposal  he  made  was  the  renting  out  in  small  farms  waste  lands,  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  proper  agents.     The  working  of  the  different  mines  of 
coal,  iron,  copper,  jcc,  was  one  of  his  most  favourite  projects,  and  we  can  point 
to  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland,  and  its  flourishing  works  in  the  south,  as  one 
of  the  great  benefits  conferred  upon  this  country,  of  which  he  was  a  most  active 
promoter,  and  which  expends  in  one  small  district,  in  wages  alone,  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  pounds  per  week.     From  these  laborious  investigations  arose  his 
vork  on  the  resources  of  Ireland,  the  first  attempt  made  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wealth  and  innate  powers  of  this  kino^dom. 

To  the  theory  which  attributed  the  poverty  anddistress  of  Ireland  to  our  over- 
population, bo  was  a  most  determined  opponent ;  and  he  proved  that  there  was,  if 
properly  employed,  a  capability  of  supporting  a  much  greater  population  in 
Ireland  than  the  number  of  inhabitants  it  then  contained.  On  this  subject  his 
opinions  coincided  with  those  of  the  most  experienced  men  at  present,  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  great  but  undeveloped  resources  of  this  country.  To 
the  MalthttBian  doctrines  he  was,  under  all  their  phases,  a  decided  opponent,  and 
he  published,  about  the  year  1818,  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  refuted  the  axiom  as- 
smnedby  the  disciples  of  that  school,  that  population  increases  in  a  higher  ratio 
than  the  means  of  support,  and  the  principles  which  he  was  the  first  to  combat, 
vere  afterwards  fully  refuted  by  the  amiable  and  excellent  Mr.  M.  T.  Sadler,  In 
his  Treatise  on  Population* 

Shortly  after  his  taking  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  senior  board,  he  felt  com- 
pelled, from  religious  scruples,  to  relinquish  his  fellowship,  under  circumstances 
highly  creditable  to  his  conscientious  feelings,  which  compelled  him  to  sacrifice 
place  and  emolument,  rather  than  hold  them  in  violation  of  his  convictions. 

On  his  resignation  of  his  fellowship,  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on 
Natural  History,  and  during  the  period  he  held  this  professorship,  he 
give  many  courses  of  lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  this  interesting 
study,  in  which  he  not  only  introduced  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Uniuersity 
by  him  for  the  first  time,  but  put  forward  many  and  original  views  on 
variotts  topics  connected  with  the  natural  sciences.  He  was  the  first 
teacher  in  Dublin  of  the  modem  theories  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  it  was 
under  his  direction  that  the  present  Museum  of  Mineralogy  in  Trinity  College  was 
arranged*  and  manv  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  were  contributed  by  him, 
e^ecudly  those  which  served  to  elucidate  the  nuneral  resources  of  Ireland.    He 
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was  also  the   first  to    put  forward  the    modern  theory   of  meteors  being 
either  fragments  of  a  former  planet,  or  small  planetary  lx>dies  revolving  round 
the  suuy    with  orbits  crossing  that    of  the  earth,    and    which   being  con- 
sequently occasionally  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction,  give 
rise  to  those  showers  of  meteoric  stones,  which  are  now  admitted  to  have  fallen 
from  the  air  on  various  occasions.     This  subject  he  treated  fully  in  a  lecture 
delivered  many  years  since,  and  he  contrasted  the  different  popular  opinions  re- 
lative to  shootmg  stars  being  produced  in  the  atmosphere,  or  sent  out  of  the  vol- 
canoes in  the  moon,  refuting  those  opinions  by  arguments,  the  truth  of  which 
recent  discoveries  have  fully  proved,  and  which  are  now  generally   adopted 
by  the  philosophic  world.     He  also   delivered  many  courses  of   lectures  on 
the  volcanic  theory  of  the  earth,  and  put  forward  what  is  now  considered 
the  established  theory,  though  then  received,  as  all  new  views  are,  with  ridicule 
or  contempt ;  and  he  was  the  first  to  introduce,  in  common  with  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Macartney,  those  views  of  comparative  anatomy  brought  to  perfection  by 
Cuvier.     It  was  to  forward  the  study  of  natural  history  in  this  country  that 
he   determined    on    the    formation   of   the    Zoological  Society  of  Dublin ; 
and  to  assist  in  this  object,  he  visited   Paris  and  London,  to  make  himself 
practically  acquainted  with  the  system  pursued  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi  and  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London.     During  bis  visit  to  the  former  city  he  made 
the  acquuntance  and  friendship  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  curtail  much  matter  of  interest  which  we  had 
intended  to  introduce  into  this  article,  and  ffladly  would  we  have  proved  by  ex- 
tracts from  his  writings,  many  assertions  made  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  limits  to  which  we  are  restricted  compel  us  to  bring  these  memo- 
randa to  a  rather  hurried  conclusion.  Gladly  would  we  have  mlated  on  his 
personal  amiability,  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  were  honoured  by  his 
friendship  ;  and  despite  of  some  peculiarities  of  manner,  inseparable  from  ge- 
nius, gave  to  an  evening  in  his  society,  a  freshness  and  novelty  seldom  enjoyed 
in  this  commonplace  existence.  He  would  then  give  pleasure  to  all  around  him 
by  a  vivacity  and  humour  almost  boyish.  He  seemed  always  to  bear  in  mind  the 
maxim  of  Cicero — **  Ut  enim  adolescentem,  in  quo  senile  aliquid ;  sic  senem,  in 
quo  est  adolescentis  aliquid,  probo:  quod  qui  sequitur,  corpore  senex  esse  poterit, 
animo  nunquam  erit  ;'*  and  he  was  equally  ready  to  enjoy  a  jest,  or  to  repeat, 
with  the  richest  humour,  some  witty  anecdote,  and  seemed  always  prepared  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  philosophic  discussion  by  wit  and  pleasantry.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  remarkable  for  the  almost  feminine  purity  of  his  mind ;  no  one 
ever  heard  from  his  lips  a  syllable  capable  of  raising  a  blush  on  the  most  modest 
cheek ;  and  a  jest  or  a  tale  sullied  by  the  slightest  impurity,  or  treating  disre- 
spectfully either  morality  or  religion,  no  matter  how  piquant  or  wittv,  would 
never  win  a  smile,  or  pass  without  his  showing  his  resentment  either  by  silent 
contempt  or  indignant  remonstrance.  It  is  also  a  trait  in  his  character  rarely  met 
with,  that  he  had  no  enemies ;  opponents  he  had,  and  many,  but  though  be 
never  spared  vice  or  countenanced  folly,  yet  while  he  crushed  the  one  and 
awed  the  other,  their  votaries  were  never  rendered  his  enemies.  To  modest 
merit  he  was  the  firmest  friend,  and  his  hand  and  purse  were  ever  open  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  struggling  genius ;  and  there  are  many  now  living  who  could 
prove  the  ready  aid  he  afforded  them  in  their  struggles  to  competence  and 
wealth. 

His  mind  was  highly  poetical,  and  no  one  could  more  keenly  feel  the 
beauties  of  our  classic  poets,  with  whose  writings  he  was  familiar,  being 
himself  a  library  of  reference  to  the  best  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
classics.  This  taste  was  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  rarely  that  poetic 
taste  is  found  to  co-exist  in  minds  trained  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ex- 
act sciences,  and  few  men  can  be  pointed  out,  whose  energies  have  been 
directed  to  abstract  science,  or  its  practical  applications,  wno  could  even 
feel  a  poetic  sentiment.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  Dr.  Stokes. 
Though  a  utilitarian  in  the  highest  sense,  he  felt  that  the  fine  arts  were  a  means 
of  advancing  civilization  almost  more  effectually  than  tracts  or  lectures.  He  knew 
that  painting,  poetry,  and  music,  possess  a  secret  power  over  the  instincts  of  our 
nature,  more  readiiy  available  than  abstract  truths  can  ever  be ;  and  he  also 
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thought  that  some  romance  should  mingle  with  the  dull  realilies  of  life,  to  make 
oua  a  feeling  as  well  as  a  thinking  heing — a  creature  with  a  feeling  soul  as  well 
u  s  reasoning  mind.  And  to  this  end  he  thought  that  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  our  tastes  for  the  beautiful  in  all  its  forms. 
He  was  himself  an  enthusiast  in  poetry  ;  few  men  could  feel  more  keenly  the 
Lomeroiia  beauties  of  the  galaxy  of  poets  whose  rising  glories  he  witnessed ;  and 
ve  have  heard  some  of  his  friends  state,  that  when  the  works  of  Burns  or  Scott 
lint  appeared.  Dr.  Stokes  was  almost  the  first  person  in  Dublin  to  appreciate 
tbdr  DOW  acknowledged  merits.  In  the  year  1793,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
Tiat  to  Scotland,  one  of  the  first  acquaintances  he  formed  was  with  Robert 
Bornsy  at  whose  house  he  spent  many  happ;  hours,  and  of  whose  writings  he 
WIS  ever  an  ardent  admirer.  Of  painting  and  music  he  was  a  most  attached 
Totary ;  and  often  have  his  friends  seen  him  absorbed  in  ecstasy  as  he  listened 
to  the  ''  wild  songs  of  his  dear  native  pliuns,"  his  whole  soul  concentrated  upon 
the  poetry  and  melody. 

On  several  occasions  he  wooed  the  muse,  and  we  subjoin  a  few  (perhaps  not  the 
best)  specimens  of  his  capability  in  this  high  accomplishment,  which  have  not 
been  published.  The  first  is  a  free  translation  of  Seneca's  fine  ode,  **  Stet  qui- 
canqne  volet  potens,**  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  fully  preserved ; 
the  second,  an  address  to  the  shamrock  worn  by  George  the  Fourth,  which  is 
most  interesting,  not  only  from  the  intense  expression  of  love  of  country  con- 
tsmed  in  it«  but  also  from  its  being  written  when  he  had  nearly  reached  his 
sixtieth  year. 


"STET  QDICUNQUE  VOLET  FOTENS." 

Climb,  climb  who  will  the  slippery  height 

That  leads  to  royal  smiles  and  power. 
My  heart  let  humble  peace  delight, 

Let  conscience  cheer  my  partmg  hour. 
So  when  my  days  in  peace  have  flown, 
To  cities,  camps,  ana  courts  unknown. 
Calmly  I'll  meet  an  humble  grave, 
No  wealth  to  lose,  no  power  to  leave. 

Man  to  his  long  misconduct  blind, 
Arms  the  dread  King  with  all  his  danger. 

Lives  known  too  well  to  all  mankind. 
Dies  to  himself  a  wretched  stranger ! 
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Fair  plant !  beloved  with  rooted  truth. 

And  watered  by  my  tears, 
The  bitter  trial  of  my  youth. 

The  solace  of  my  years. 
Lov'd,  honor'd  plant,  too  long  oppressed 

Beneath  the  foot  of  pride. 
At  length  unfold  thy  beaming  breast 

And  cast  the  dust  aside. 
Beloved !  revive— your  King  appears. 

To  wipe  your  tears  away, 
The  sorrows  of  a  thousand  years 

Are  vanishing  to-day. 
His  aged  bead  thy  grateful  breast 

Shul  soothe  to  safe  repose. 
Free  from  the  thorns  that  still  infest 

The  Thistle  and  the  Rose. 

The  following  lines  will,  we  think,  bear  comparison  with  any  that  Goldsmith 
has  ever  written  : — 

As  some  adventurous  merchant  bound 
To  distant  climes  the  globe  around. 
Parts  freely  with  his  monied  store. 
Fur  what  may  suit  his  native  shore ; 
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We  who  our  coarse  to-morrow  keep 
Beyond  the  graYe^s  uumeuured  deep. 
Yet  hope,  that  trackless  ocean  passed, 
To  reach  our  Father's  home  at  last. 
Those  thmgs  alone  should  make  our  care, 
Which  we  are  sure  are  treasured  there. 
Know  then,  in  Ood  and  angel's  sieht, 
No  gem  more  pure,  nor  diamond  oright, 
As  one  good  action,  done  to  prove 
Us  mindful  of  that  Father's  love. 

Until  a  yery  few  years  before  his  death,  he  continued  actiyely  employed  in 
the  execution  of  his  collegiate  duties ;  in  the  private  prosecution  of  chemical 
inTestigations ;  and  in  plans  for  developing  the  resources  of  this  country  by  the 
establishment  of  different  manufactures.  However,  advancing  aee,  though  it 
left  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  mental  faculties,  had  incapacitated  nim  from  the 
intercourse  of  society,  in  a  ereat  degree,  for  some  years  past ;  yet  those  who 
had  the  privileges  of  his  familiar  friends,  could  still  admire  the  resources  of  his 
weU-Btored  mind,  which  called  forth,  even  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  their  admi- 
ration at  their  richness  and  variety.  And  we  may  mention,  that  the  evening 
before  his  fatal  illness,  he  gave  a  long  and  animated  description  of  all  the  events 
connected  with  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign,  and  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the 
ffrand  army  from  the  walls  of  Moscow.  This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  his 
mends  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  his  accurate  memory  and  great  power  of 
description,  for  a  few  hours  subsequently  he  was  seized  with  illness,  which  spee- 
dily proved  fatal,  leaving  to  the  world  a  bright  example  of  untiring  zeal  for 
knowledge,  kind-heartedness  which  no  ingratitude  could  chill,  and  benevolence 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  self-interest  or  advantage  to  the  wants  or  necessities  of 
others.  Never  was  a  roan  whose  position  and  character  made  temporary  fame 
an  object  of  desire,  so  free  from  every  trace  of  envy  or  detraction  of  others. 
This  was  almost  carried  to  a  faulty  extent.  He  was  always  ready  to  impart  his 
stores  of  knowledge  to  every  inquirer ;  and  he  often  saw  others  claiming  merit 
and  obtaining  rewards  for  what  he  had  originated ;  and  we  know  that  several 
discoveries  of  his,  were  the  means  of  advancing  men  to  a  temporary  eminence, 
whose  only  merit  was  their  unblushing  effrontery  in  piracy.  Still  he  allowed 
this  without  envy  or  reproach.  Truth  was  advanced  and  knowledge  was  dif- 
fused, and  he  cared  not  by  what  channels,  or  at  what  loss  of  fame  to  himself. 

Our  task  is  now  done — would  we  could  say,  worthily  of  its  subject.  We  have 
laboured  at  no  mere  panegyric,  nor  advanced  one  word  beyond  umple  fact, 
though  we  are  conscious  we  have  fallen  far  short  of  expressing  fully  our  opinion 
of  this  most  accomplished  and  exemplary  man.  Did  the  limits  of  a  magazine 
article  allow  us  to  make  quotations  nrom  his  valuable  publications,  we  doubt  not 
the  public  would  be  now  a  great  gainer,  as  most  of  his  views  on  practical  subjects 
would  admirably  suit  the  present  times,  when  more  correct  notions  of  public  policy 
are  likely  to  be  applied  to  the  alleviation  of  the  wants  of  this  country,  and  mere 
theoretical  politics  are  giving  way  to  attempts  at  material  improvements,  by  means 
of  education,  manufactures,  and  an  amended  system  of  agriculture.  Would  thst 
we  could  hope  his  oft-repeated  warnings  against  bloodshed  and  violence — given 
when  the  provocations  to  both,  and  the  hopes  of  success,  were  infinitely  greater 
than  at  present — could  now  be  heard,  and  that  all  who  loved  their  country  and 
their  religion,  the  Protestant  or  the  Roman  Catholic,  would  lay  to  heart  the 
following  passage  from  his  admirable  address  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  written 
in  1799:-. 

*'  I  wish  to  make  the  people  know  and  love  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel: 
when  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  standard  of  their  common  faith,  they 
will  learn  how  far  all  have  departed  from  it  in  doctrine  and  practice :  retumiDg  to 
their  source,  they  must  approach  to  each  other,  and,  if  they  cannot  entirely  meet, 
they  will  find  it  positively  enjoined  to  bear  each  other's  differences  of  opinion  with 
charity  and  indulgence— they  will  find  the  distiDguishing  mark  of  Christians  is 
mutual  love — they  will  be  ashamed  of  their  past  errors,  and  promise  each  other  that 
they  will  never  be  led  into  them  again." 
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**  Thoa  hMk  lefk  ■onow  In  thy  tong, 
A  Toioe  not  load  but  deep  i 
Xlieglorioiu  bowen  of  evth  unong, 
How  often  dUUt  thoa  wtep  I 

**  Wlien  eooldat  thoa  fix  on  mortal  graond 
Thy  tender  thonghtf  Mid  high? 
Now  pea«e  the  wooun'i  heart  hath  fonad 
And  Joy  the  poet'i  ey«.**— 

Mai.  HSMAii* 

[The  "  Noctes  Ambrosianae  "  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  may  be  said  to  have 
conferred  an  immortality— d!e  jure  as  well  as  de  facto  ^^^n  those  concerned  in 
them*  whether  the  speakers  or  the  spoken  of.  Their  rapid  conversational  flow 
was  an  easy  vehicle  for  introducing  the  merits  of  all  whose  names  had  come  to 
the  public  ear  ;  and  pruse  was  as  liberally  given  to  somcy  as  burning  invective 
poured  down  on  others.  With  the  true  characteristics  of  a  vieorous  mind»  the 
literary  likings  and  dislikings  of  Christopher  North  were  equuly  intense.  He 
rejoiced  in  discovering  and  declaring  real  genius — and  he  did  both  with  un* 
bounded  generosity — every  whit  as  well  as  he  gloried  in  the  slaughter  of  a  mere 
pretender  to  poetical  fame.  His  exquisite  judgment  seldom  left  him  at  fault; 
and  his  criticisms^  even  when  ruthlessly  severe*  were  yet  shown  to  be  at  least 
discriminative^  if  not  impartial.  Early — almost  on  her  first  appearance  in 
print — was  his  helping  hand  extended  towards  Mrs.  James  Grav's  e£fbrts ;  and 
at  his  divine  symposium,  through  the  lips  of  the  Shepherd,  he  uien  named  her 
with  praise,  along  with  many  more  of  her  bright  sister  spirits.  We  feel  it  a 
sort  of  duty  to  make  the  extract*  now  that  she,  with  the  most  of  those  referred 
to,  has  passied  away  from  this  earth  for  ever  :*- 

"  Shepherd — ^Mr.  North,  I  often  wush  that  we  had  some  leddies  at  the  Noctes 
When  you're  married  to  Mrs.  Gentle,  you  maun  bring  her  sometimes  to  Picardy, 
to  matroneeze  the  ither  females,  that  there  may  be  nae  scandalum  magnatum.  And 
then  what  pairties  1  Neist  time  she  comes  to  Embro',  we'll  hae  the  Hemans,  and 
shell  aiblixis  sing  to  us  some  o*  her  ain  beantifu*  sangs,  set  to  tunes  by  that  de- 
lightfu'  musical  eenius,  her  sister. 

*'  JVbr^A— And  she  shall  sit  at  my  right  hand. 

"  Shepherd — And  me  on  hers. 

*'  North — And  with  her  wit  she  shall  brighten  the  dimness  her  pathos  brings  into 
our  eyes,  till  tears  and  smiles  straggle  together  beneath  Uie  witchery  of  the  fair 
necromanceress.     And  L.  E.  L.,  Ihope,  will  not  refuse  to  sit  on  the  old  man's  left. 

'*-  Shepherd — O  man  I  but  I  wash  I  could  sit  next  to  her  too ;  bat  it's  impossible 
to  be  like  a  bird,  in  twa  places  at  ance,  sae  I  maun  submit. 

'*  North — Miss  Landon,  I  understand,  is  a  brilliant  creature,  full  of  animation 
and  enthusiasm,  and,  like  Mrs.  Remans  too,  none  of  your  lachrymose  muses,  '  me- 
lancholy and  gentlemanlike,*  bnt  like  the  danehters  of  Adam  and  Eve,  earnestly  and 
keenly  alive  to  all  the  cheerful  and  pleasant  humanities  and  charities  of  this  every- 
day sablunary  world  of  ours. 

*'  Shepherd—But  wunna  you  ask  Miss  Jewsbury  to  the  first  male  and  female 
Noctes  ?     She's  really  a  maist  superior  lassie  ? 

*'  North — Both  in  prose  and  verse.  Her  Phantasmagoria — ^two  miscellaneous 
volumes — ^teem  with  promise  and  performance.  Nor  must  our  festal  board,  that 
happy  night,  miss  the  light  of  the  countenance  of  the  fascinating  Mrs.  Jameson. 

"  Shepherd— yni9:3  she? 

"  North — Read  you  never  the  I^iary  of  an  Ennuyee  ? 

**  Shepherd— O*  a  what  ?    An  N,  O,  E  ?    Is't  a  man  or  a  woman's  initials  ? 

"  North — Nor  the  Loves  of  the  Poets  ? 

*'  Shej^herd—Ouly  what  was  in  the  Map;azio.  But,  oh!  sir,  yon  were  maist 
beautifu'  specimens  o'  eloquant  and  impassionat'  prose  composition  as  ever  drapped 
like  hinny  frae  woman^s  lips.  We  maun  hae  Mrs.  Jameson — ^we  maun  indeed.  And 
wull  ye  hear  till  me,  sir,  there's  a  fine  enthusiastic  bit  lassie  ca*d  Brown—Ada 
Brown,  I  think — wha  maun  get  an  inveet,  if  she's  no  ower  young  to  gang  out  to 
sooper ;  but  Miss  Mitford,  or  Mrs.  Mary  Hewitt,  will  aibUns  bnng  the  bit  timid 
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cretnr  under  their  wing  ;  and  as  for  mysel',  I  shall  be  as  kind  to  her  as  if  slie  were 
my  ain  dochter. 

"  North — Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight — 
Ye  unborn  Noctes,  press  not  on  my  soul  T'* 

This  was  ilne  praise  finely  given  ;  and  must  have  awakened  in  the  mind  o^ 
the  young  debutante^  feelings  of  the  purest  gratification.  And  how  much  o^ 
her  after-destiny  may  it  not  have  decided  ;  what  resolves  may  it  not  have  en* 
kindled,  to  consecrate  her  life  to  her  high  calling — to  toil  yet  more  in  literary 
effort — to  struggle  for  a  name  which  would  endure  ?  For  our  early  impres- 
sions shape  the  course  of  our  maturer  years ;  and  the  applause  or  the  disap- 
pointment of  youth,  remains  unforgotten,  even  amidst  the  weariness  of  old  age. 

The  poems  which  follow  were  written  at  various  periods  of  life,  mostlv,  how- 
ever, within  the  last  five  or  six  years.  The  reader  can  so  readily  distmguish 
between  them,  even  from  the  mere  internal  showing,  that  we  do  not  deem  it  in- 
cumbent to  point  out  their  dating  more  particularly.  Mrs.  Gray's  maturer 
poetry  does  not  differ  more  from  her  earlier  productions  in  a  higher  finiab,  than 
in  an  altered  tone  and  manner.  Happiness  with  her  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth ; 
and  from  the  intensity  of  feeling  in  youth,  she  was  hardly  acquainted  with  it  then. 
But  as  years  ^ew,  her  mind  became  more  lofly  and  calm ;  the  morbid  expres- 
sion of  impatient  longing  passed  away  along  with  the  idle  dreams  of  her  inex- 
perience. A  serener  heaven  she  beheld  over  head  the  further  she  advanced  on 
her  life-journey ;  and  when  she  suddenly  came  to  its  termination,  as  she  did 
with  her  youth  yet  undeparted  from  her,  the  very  gates  of  that  bright  world 
seemed  unclosed,  to  admit  the  new-born  angel.  Who  could  forget  such  parting 
words  as  "  Oh,  not  one  pang,  not  one  pang  too  many  I"  from  lips  already  round- 
ing in  their  gasp  of  death  ?  It  could  but  remind  those  to  whom  it  was  repeated, 
of  the  quaint  but  expressive  apophthegm  made  by  an  old  Christian  father,  con- 
cerning the  younger  Constantine.  He  declared  him  to  be  *'  Felix  natu^^/eUcior 
7ntcL^felicissimu9  marte,*'^ 


X. — THE   PROGRESS  OF   A   SOUL. 

Lit  by  the  Creator's  hand. 

By  his  breath  to  brightness  fanned. 

Weak  and  scarce  discerned  at  birth. 

Comes  the  pilgrim  soul  to  earth. 

Shrined  within  the  babe's  frail  frame. 

Never  dreaming  whence  it  came. 

Never  dreaming  of  the  powers 

Slumbering  in  its  depths— the  seeds 

Of  many  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds ; 

Never  knowing  how  it  feeds  ; 

Never  counting  passing  hours. 

Yet  every  hour  increased  and  brightening. 

Every  day  the  bondage  tightening 

Which  must  fetter  it  while  here. 

Wanderer  through  this  darkened  sphere. 

Yet,  though  earthly  ties  are  round  it. 

Though  the  shroud  of  day  hath  bound  it. 

Still  it  struggles  to  be  gone. 

On,  on,  on  I 

Through  the  infant's  wailing  sadness, 
And  its  gleams  of  quiet  gladness. 
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Soon  of  inward  thoughts  and  feelings 
Come  the  short  but  sure  revealings. 
When  it  clasps  the  offered  flower, 
Feelti^  beauty's  thrilling  power—. 
When  its  eye  will  clearly  scan 

€k>mmon  things  with  look  intense— 

Brightened  hath  the  intelligence 

That  shall  after  be  the  sense 
Of  the  full-grown,  careful  man—. 
Then  it  is  for  ever  striving 
With  Thought's  ocean,  floating,  driving ; 
Wondering,  with  most  wondrous  glee. 
That  such  things  ind^d  should  be. 
Truths  that  on  the  surface  lie. 
Seem  its  own  discovery* 
Might  it  but  thus  happy  stray. 
Ever  in  this  stage  delay? 
No  I  its  task  must  all  be  done-- 
On,  on,  on  1 


On  1  through  all  the  Cloudland  wrought 

From  dreaming  fancy  mixed  with  thought ; 

On  through  all  the  heavier  clouds. 

Where  the  lightning  Passion  shrouds ; 

Onward  still,  to  the  clear  air. 

Of  cloud,  and  mist,  and  tempest  bare ; 

But  is  this  the  soul  ?     Alas  I 

What  stains  of  dark  and  clinging  clay— 
What  dust  has  gathered  by  the  way-.- 
What  earthly  £e  b  in  its  ray  ? 

It  may  no  farther  pass. 

Upoards  it  hath  striven  till  now. 

But  its  wings  are  drooping  low  ; 

It  cannot  bear  the  clearer  space 

That  leadeth  to  a  holy  place ; 

In  its  fallen  nature  see. 

Vain  its  strugglings  up  must  be. 

Yet  its  spirit  cannot  fly 

From  its  immortality. 


On,  on,  on !  no  stop,  no  rest ! 

It  is  on  earth  a  pilgrim  guest 

Not  a  dweller— all  in  vain ; 

Upwards  cannot  pass  the  stain 

On  its  essence  I    But  beside 

The  pathway  doth  a  fountain  glide. 

Here  that  saddened  pilgrim  may 

Wash  the  darksome  stains  away. 

And  drink  from  that  eternal  spring. 

Draughts  that  shall  sustain  its  wing. 
Till  it  reach  the  bright  abode 
Of  Him  who  traced  its  upward  road- 
Its  Maker  and  Redeemer — God  I 

Where  the  tree  of  life  doUi  grow. 

Where  the  living  waters  flow. 

It  shall  rest,  no  more  disturbed  ; 

No  wild  pasrions  to  be  curbed ; 

No  more  struggling  to  be  gone. 

On,  on,  on  I 
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II.— A   TALE  OF   TRUE   LOVE. 


[<'  In  the  year  1768^  Admiral  Reppel  went  with  his  8iater»  the  Marohionesa  of 
Tavifltockf  to  Lisbon.  This  ladj>  whose  story  makes  a  melancholy  episode  iq 
her  brother's  life^  was  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  her  dajt  and  had  been  mar- 
ried«  four  years  before,  to  the  Marquis  of  Tavistocki  who  was  killed  by  a  fal- 
from  his  horse,  while  hunting.  Aner  his  death  she  gaye  birth  to  a  child,  who 
was  that  unhappy  Lord  William  Russell,  so  lately  murdered  in  his  bed.  Lady 
Tavistock  never  recovered  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  soon  afterwards  ftl 
into  a  decline.  An  incident  which  occurred  at  a  consultation  on  her  case,  gives 
an  affecting  proof  of  the  sweetness  of  her  character*  One  of  the  ph^aidaos, 
examining  her  pulse,  requested  her  to  open  her  hand.  Her  reluctance  ioduced 
him  to  use  a  degree  of  gentle  violence  ;  when  he  percdved  that  she  had  closed 
it  to  conceal  a  miniature  of  her  late  husband.  *  I  have  kept  it,'  she  said,  *  either 
in  my  bosom  or  my  hand,  ever  since  my  dear  lord's  death  ;  and  thus  I  musti  in- 
deed, continue  to  retain  it,  until  I  drop  after  him  into  the  welcome  grave.'  "— 
DvbUa  UidoersUy  Magazine,  November,  1843.] 

It  was  a  lovely  lady  sate  within  a  spacious  room, 

Where  the  golden  li^ht  of  summertime  stole  through  a  leafy  gloom. 

For  tiie  wreathing  vme  and  myrtle  bonghj  with  mingled  roses,  made 

Before  the  open  window's  light  at  noon  a  grateful  shade ; 

Yet  languidly  the  lady  sate,  all  silent  and  alone. 

And  paM  as  if  her  beauteous  brow  were  of  the  chiselled  stone. 

By  the  shadow  on  that  brow  her  thoughts  had  deep  and  sad  employ. 

And  the  faint  red  streak  upon  her  cheek  had  nought  of  light  and  joy. 

Yet  she  was  young,  and  Yottth*s  fresh  hues  had  faded  from  her  face. 

And  of  the  open  smile  it  wore  had  sorrow  ta'en  the  place ; 

They  had  brought  her  from  her  own  far  land  with  vainly  hopeful  dreams 

That  the  sinking  lamp  should  be  relit  in  that  warmer  climate's  beams. 

But  who  can  bind  the  bruised  reed,  or  heal  the  broken  heart. 

When  at  the  very  source  of  life  hath  lodged  the  poisoned  dart  ? 


And  now«  with  daily  drooping  hemes,  they  saw  b^ore  their 
That  Albion's  flower  was  fadmg  &8t  beneath  those  foreign 


ey«8, 
skies. 


There  was  a  grave  and  thoughtful  man  who  entered  silentiy. 

He  pauses  long  and  lifb  his  hands  in  grief  that  sight  to  see. 

He  looks  on  sufferings  every  day,  and  by  the  bed  of  death, 

'Tis  his  fiamiliar  task  to  watch  the  passing  of  the  breath  ; 

But  the  patience  and  the  loveliness  of  this  stranger  fur  hath  fraught 

With  melancholy  tenderness  her  imi^  to  his  heart, 

And  for  medicine  that  should  bring  relief  unto  her  weary  pain. 

He  daily  tasked  his  utmost  skill,  though  he  knew  'twas  all  inrain. 

He  sitteth  by  that  lady's  side,  he's  listening  to  each  tone. 

As  low  and  sweetiy  musical  as  wood-dove^  plaintive  moan ; 

He  takes  her  small  white  hand  in  his — what  do  her  fingers  grasp. 

And  wherefbre  doth  she  strive  to  loose  those  fingers  from  his  clasp  ? 

The  roseate  flush  o'erspread  her  cheek,  her  languid  eyes  grow  bright, 

Her  ftce,  even  in  its  prime,  ne'er  wore  a  lovelier  light 

What  hidden  treasure  doth  she  hold  with  such  a  fervent  care. 

To  shield  even  from  the  eyes  that  watch  so  kindly  there  ? 

With  gentle  force  he  opes  the  hand,  and  then  her  eyes  fall  free. 
And  she  resists  no  more,  but  lays  a  picture  on  his  knee ; 
It  is  the  semblance  of  her  lost — true  portrait  of  that  one.^ 
Who  of  her  happy  path  of  life  was  once  the  cheering  sun. 
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She  looks  opcHi  the  kftj  brow^  and  on  those  cloudless  eves, 
Aod  MtmoDa  streams  of  heavy  tears  unto  her  own  arise. 
And  **  Oh !"  sne  sobs,  '*  I  have  uiis  prize  to  love  and  treasure  jet^ 
And  be  onto  my  aching  heart  a  sootnuig  amulet. 

■*  Tes-erer  sinoe  that  fearfiil  hour  when  we  were  called  to  part» 

Tn  duped  this  precious  jewel  thus«  or  hid  it  near  my  heart ; 

Aod  sarrel  not  it  hath  a  charm  my  troubled  mind  to  soothe— 

It  is  the  only  witness  now  that  the  blessed  Past  was  truth. 

I  bov  the  loTed  hath  passed  away — my  soul  can  trace  on  high, 

A  sooiethbg  of  his  upward  path  to  the  world  beyond  the  sky ; 

Bother  weary  wingj  still  clogged  with  clay,  tarns  to  sdme  earthly  rest 

And  finds  this  spot  to  linger  near,  as  the  woodbhrd  finds  her  nest  1" 

The  gentle  lady  passed  away,  &r  happier  to  be  gone 

Than  linger  with  a  widowed  heart  in  this  drear  world  alone, 

Aod  the  Imnd  teUs  not  of  the  spot  where  her  fri4B;ile  relics  rest. 

Or  if  they  laid  that  pictured  form  upon  her  pulseless  breast. 

It  msttered  not  I — ^but  let  us  trust,  the  full,  unbroken  tide 

Of  hiDpiness  o'erflows  her  soul,  of  love  all  purified— 

Thst  tne  tme  soul,  which  earthly  pain  and  suffering  meekly  bore. 

Hath  met  and  joined  the  Lost  agam  upon  the  **  better  shore  1" 


IU.«.T0   A  TOUNO  niBNO. 

Blaiden  t  we  met,  we  loved,  and  now  we  part— 

Ours  have  been  pleasant  hours. 
Passed  by  the  sea,  or  amidst  sweetest  fiowers. 

While  heart  grew  dose  to  heart. 

Ours  was  no  common  love,  no  childish  dreaming- 

We  spake  not  of  it  oft ; 
But  in  our  souls  we  felt  it  calm  and  soft. 

And  from  our  eyes  'twas  beaming. 

And  yet  we  are  far  different — ^thy  sweet  life 

A  bright  and  pleasant  rill. 
All  beautiful,  and  pure,  and  singing  still — 

Mine  the  dark  ocean's  strife. 

Or  dead,  not  calm !     The  river  seeks  the  sea, 

Pouring  its  stainless  waves 
Into  the  ocean's  deep-embosomed  caves — 

So  came  thy  thoughts  to  me  1 

We  part  1  yet,  sweet  1  we  never  shall  forget 

Each  other — many  a  thing 
Simple  and  done  in  carelessness,  shall  cling 

To  memory  fondly  yet. 

Thou  wilt  remember  me  whene'er  thy  thought 

Is  fixed  on  grassy  bank. 
Or  weedy  pond,  or  water-lilv  dank. 

That  we  so  dearly  sought. 

And  with  the  sweet  wild  thyme,  or  yellow  furze. 

And  the  full-sounding  sea — 
Blended  with  things  like  these  my  form  will  be. 

When  thy  dear  memory  stirs. 
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I  shall  remember  thee»  too — not  with  flowers^ 

For  with  full  many  a  one. 
Swept  from  the  world,  like  lightniog  seen  and  gone« 

Fve  sate  in  summer  bowers— 


Not  with  the  rippling  of  the  stormless  waT< 

A  dearer  e  en  than  thou. 
Once  watched  it  with  me,  and  Fve  buried  now 

Such  memories  in  Hope*8  grave. 

But  when  I  see  a  rose  in  its  full  prime^ 

A  cloud  all  pure  and  bright^ 
A  single  star  with  richer,  fuller  light 

Than  most  in  our  cold  clime  ; 

Then  I  will  think  of  thee,  and  thy  bright  eye. 

Radiant  with  happiness— 
Then,  star-like,  shall  thy  treasured  image  bless 

My  dark,  chill  memory. 


IV. — THE   WHITE  ROSE. 

•    •    *    Call  not  the  crimson  rose 
Fairest  of  blossoms  I     She  may  be  their  queen—* 
May  be  most  worshipped  for  her  passionate  hue. 
And  her  rich  incense — but  far  lovelier 
I  deem  her  snowy  sister,  that  pure  star. 
Lighting  the  dark  green  of  a  shady  bower 
With  her  sweet  presence.     Purest,  holiest 
Of  flowers  b  that  white  rose  1     The  lily  fair 
Perhaps  is  statelier ;  but  the  stainless  rose 
Is  the  most  touching.     She  reminds  us  still 
Of  the  deep  crimson  of  the  Summer's  queen. 
By  her  fair-moulded  form,  and  yet  hath  nought 
Of  earthly  taint  about  her.     She  is  a  maid 
So  strong  in  purity,  the  sun  may  look 
For  ever  on  her,  and  yet  fail  to  call 
A  blush  unto  her  cheek  I 


V. — A   SONG. 

Thttu  wilt  not  be  less  dear  to  me. 

Although  the  tie  is  rent ; 
And  separate  must  the  spirits  be. 

That  once  so  closelv  blent. 
Thoi^h  thou  may*st  feel  that  thou  art  free. 

That  now  our  hearts  are  twain. 
Thou  wilt  not  be  less  dear  to  me. 

When  we  shall  meet  again. 

Thou  may*st  forget — ^man  soon  forgets 
The  soul  that  once  could  move ; 

But  a  holy  star  that  never  sets. 
Is  woman's  changeless  love  I 
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It  bath  in  higher  realros  it3  birth. 

And  danger  and  distress 
Reach  bat  the  part  that  is  of  earth— « 

I  shall  not  love  thee  less. 

A  cloud  is  in  the  summer  sky, 

A  canker  in  the  fruit ; 
But  the  sun  is  shining  fair  on  high. 

And  firm  the  vine  hath  root. 
Mj  love  may  lose  its  loveliness. 

Its  being  may  be  pain, 
But  thou  wilt  not  be  less  dear  to  me, 

When  we  shall  meet  again. 


VI. — SONNET,       TO    ISABEL. 

Ten  years  since  we  have  met,  fair  Isabel ! 
When  last  thy  smiling  face  by  me  was  seen, 
Thoa  wert  a  merry  maiden  of  eighteen. 

And  I  remember  that  bright  day  fxill  well-^ 
We  had  been  gathering  wild  flowers  in  the  wood. 
And  thou  wast  twining  some  about  thy  hair. 
When  came  the  summons,  and  I  left  thee  there. 
And  thoa  astonished  on  the  green  hill  stood. 
Watching  my  quick  departure.     Now  thou  art 
Perhaps  not  all  so  radiantly  bright. 
Bat  oh  I  how  lovely  in  thy  matron  light. 
And  still  as  dear  unto  this  saddened  heart  I 
Alas  I  my  home  no  more  near  thine  may  lie-* 
I  can  but  bless  thee  now  in  passing  by. 


VII. — FRAGMENT. 

We  are  bold  hunters,  hunted  still, 

Struning  and  panting  out  of  breath. 
Chasing  our  own  uncertain  will, 

Chased  by  our  certain  death. 
From  the  young  child,  who  loves  to  chase 

A  shadow  on  a  green  hill-side, 
And  the  bold  boy  who  loves  the  race 

Kept  by  a  torrent's  tide. 
Marking  his  progress  by  the  flowers 

He  flings  upon  the  eddying  stream, 
Unto  the  vooth,  in  summer  hours 

Chasmg  some  fond  love-dream — 
All  banters  are,  each  hunted  flies. 

Following  the  rainbow-lieht  of  fame. 
Or  chasing  joy  'neath  April  skies. 

Or  honour's  nobler  game. 
All  fleeing  from  the  thought  of  grief, 

Or  from  the  phantoms  of  remorse. 
Or  from  the  truths  that  tell  how  brief 

Shall  be  their  earthly  course. 
All  every  nerve  and  sinew  strain 

Wmlst  the  earth  slides  their  steps  beneath  ; 
And  all  are  chased,  and  adl  o*erta*en 

By  the  stem  hunter.  Death. 
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VIII. — WITHERED   TESE8. 

What  do  ye  hcre>  ye  withered  trees  ? 

The  sun  and  the  vernal  rain. 
And  the  softening  breath  of  the  spring-tide  breeze. 

Revive  ye  not  again ! 
Why  do  your  leafless  branches  spread 

0*er  the  fair  bough's  bud  and  bloom. 
And  hang  o*er  the  bright  young  sapling's  head. 

Like  prophecies  of  gloom  ? 

Why  do  ye  stretch  in  the  sunny  air. 

As  if  stripped  by  the  wintry  wind. 
And  the  light  and  joy  of  Summer  share. 

That  ye  cannot  pay  in  kind  ? 
W  hy  do  ye  cumber  the  smiling  earth, 

And  shadow  the  thick  green  grass  ? 
Make  way  for  the  Toung  shrub's  leafy  mirth — 

Pass,  from  this  bright  world  pass  1 

There  came  a  sigh  from  the  withered  boughs, 

A  murmur,  and  a  moan ; 
Like  a  rustling  wind  o'er  the  crisping  snows 

In  winter,  was  its  tone. 
It  seemed  to  say,  "  Alas  I  to  think 

Of  man's  mg^ratitude ; 
That  we  from  his  sight  are  bid  to  shrink — 

We,  monarchs  of  the  wood ! 


**  We  used  to  be  as  green  and  fair 

As  the  trees  ye  cherish  now, 
And  a  crown  of  leaves  were  wont  to  bear 

On  every  lofty  bough. 
We  used  to  laugh  in  the  pleasant  sun. 

And  bathe  m  the  heavy  dew  ; 
Why  grudge  that  now  our  youth  is  gone — 

We  linger  yet  in  view  ?*' 


i»» 


**  We  are  lingering  but  like  aged  men. 

With  hearts  and  passions  cold ; 
Would  you  scorn  your  own  grey  fathers^  then, 

Because  they  have  grown  old  ? 
Ye  look  on  them  with  a  reverent  look. 

Though  bent  and  aged  now. 
And  read,  as  ye  would  read  a  book. 

The  wisdom  on  each  brow. 


«  Do  not  those  reverend  parents  teach 

That  we  must  pass  away  ? 
And  may  not  we  such  lessons  preach* 

Of  slow  but  sure  decay  ? 
When  the  flattering  Spring  winds  wander  by 

These  fair  voung  leaves  and  flowers. 
We  tell  them  with  a  low  deep  sigh. 

Their  fate  must  be  as  ours. 
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IX TO   THE  OREBN  ISLE   FAREWELL. 

To  the  Green  Isle  farewell  I 

Its  rocks,  its  lakes,  its  mountains, 
Ite  little  vales  where  fairies  dwell. 

Its  brightly.gushing  founteins. 
A  few  hours  more.  Green  Isle,  and  then 

I  quit  thy  beauteous  shore. 
And  oh  I  mine  eyes  may  long  in  vain 

To  see  thy  fields  once  more  I 

To  the  citjr  bright  farewell  I 

She  sits  beside  the  river. 
As  if  called  up  by  some  deep  spell. 

And  planted  there  for  ever. 
A  few  hours  more,  I  shall  be  passed. 

And  who  shall  say  my  feet 
Again  shall  roam  the  ci^  va«t. 

And  trace  each  well-known  street  ? 

To  the  kind  hearts  farewell  I 

Alas  I  this  night  will  prove  me. 
Snatched  from  the  joys  that  dwell 

Amidst  those  hearts  that  love  me  : 
And  I  shall  watch  the  cold  blue  sea. 

But  who  will  then  be  near  me  ? 
And  I  shall  weep,  but  whose  will  be 

The  spell  of  love  to  cheer  me  ? 

Farewell!  I  have  no  word 

Wherein  to  name  this  feeling  ; 
Sadly  my  heart  is  stirred 

Beyond  the  lip's  revealing. 
But  you,  dear  friends,  can  surely  guess 

All  that  my  soul  would  tell. 
And  fancy  all  the  thoughts  that  press 

Around  that  word  **  farewell  I" 


X. — THE  BRIDEOaOOlC   TO   BI8  BRIDE. 

Four  years  ago,  dear  love  I 
And  we  were  strangers ;  in  a  distant  land 

Long  had  it  been  my  lonely  lot  to  rove ; 
And  I  had  never  touched  that  gentle  hand. 
Or  looked  into  the  lustre  of  those  eyes. 
Or  heard  that  voice  of  lovely  melodies. 
Winning  its  way  unto  the  listener's  heart. 
And  gladdening  it,  as  a  fresh  stream  doth  part 
^e  grass  and  flowers,  and  beautifies  iU  road 
With  fresher  hues,  by  its  sweet  tides  bestowed. 
J««i  I  had  never  beard  that  name  of  tJiine, 
Which  on  this  blessed  day  hath  merged  in  mine  I 

Three  years  ago,  mine  own 
And  we  had  met — 'twas  but  acquaintanceship ; 
There  was  no  tremor  in  the  courteous  tone 
Which,  greeting  thee,  flowed  freely  to  my  lip 
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At  each  new  interiiew.     Thy  heauty  seemed 

Indeed  the  very  vision  I  had  dreamed 
Of  wonian*s  loveliest  form ;  bnt  that  it  shrined 
So  bright  a  gem,  so  true  and  pure  a  mind, 
I  did  not  early  learn ;  for  thou  art  one 
Whose  gentlei  kindly  actions  ever  shun 
The  glare  of  day.     I  knew  not  then  the  power 
That  seems  thy  richest  gift  at  this  blest  hour. 

Another  year  went  by« 
And  we  were  friends  I — *'  dear  friends  *'  we  called  each  other— 

We  said  our  bosoms  throbbed  in  sympathy. 
That  we  were  like  a  sister  and  a  brother. 

Ah  I  but  do  brothers*  hearts  thrill  through  each  chords 

At  a  dear  sister*s  smile  or  gracious  word  ? 
Do  sisters  blush,  and  strive  the  olush  to  hide. 
When  a  fond  brother  lingers  at  their  side  ? 
Do  friends,  and  nothing  more,  shrink  from  surmise,) 
And  dread  to  meet  the  keen  world's  scrutinies. 
And  tremble  with  a  vague  and  groundless  shame. 
And  start  when  each  doth  hear  the  other's  name  ? 

One  little  year  ago. 
And  we  were  lovers — lovers  pledged  and  vowed-^ 

The  unsealed  fountains  of  our  hearts  might  flow ; 
Our  summer  happiness  had  scarce  a  cloud. 

We  smiled  to  think  upon  the  dubious  past. 

How  ooM  so  long  our  self-delusion  last  ? 
We  laughed  at  our  own  fears,  whose  dim  array 
One  spoken  word  of  Love  had  put  away. 
In  love's  full  blessed  confidence  we  talked. 
We  heeded  not  who  watched  us  as  we  walked  ; 
And  day  by  day  hath  that  affection  grown. 
Until  this  happy  morn  that  makes  us  one. 

Beloved  I  'tis  the  day. 

The  summer  day,  to  which  our  hearts  have  turned,  ] 
As  to  a  haven  that  before  them  lay* 

A  haven  dim  and  distantly  discerned. 

Now  we  have  reached  it,  and  our  onward  gaze 
Must  henceforth  be  beyond  earth's  fleeting  days. 

Unto  a  better  home,  when  naving  loved 

One  more  than  e'en  each  other — having  proved 

Faithful  to  Him,  and  faithful  to  the  vow 

That  in  our  hearts  is  echoing  even  now. 

We  two  shall  dwell  His  glorious  throne  before. 

With  souls,  not  hound,  but  blended  evermore. 


XI.— A  SCENE  FfiOM  REAL  LIFE* 

'Twas  a  Summer  day,  and  far  on  high 
Sailed  the  fleecy  clouds  in  the  clear  blue  sky  ; 
The  rose  had  put  forth  her  tender  leaves, 
Rich  in  the  glow  which  the  sunshine  weaves ; 
And  all  sweet  flowers  were  blooming  round. 
And  in  the  boughs  was  a  whispering  sound. 
The  wind  swept  by  with  perfume  laden. 
It  Idssed  the  brow  of  a  dying  maiden. 
It  lifted  the  veil  Arom  her  burning  cheek. 
It  sent  a  thrill  o*er  her  lips  so  meek. 
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As,  helpless  amidst  that  freshening  air. 
Prisoned  she  sate  in  her  garden  chair. 
Oh  I  woe  for  the  rose  in  that  lovely  face. 
Woe  for  that  hand  with  its  delicate  grace* 
Look  on  her  hrow,  and  at  once  'twas  kno 
What  foe  had  marked  her  for  his  own. 
Hear  her  low  voice — see  her  lips  apart. 
Forced  hy  the  harried  throh  of  her  heart ; 
And  ye  saw  at  once  what  fell  Decay 
Was  stealing  the  spring  of  her  life  away. 

I  had  turned  away»  my  tears  to  hide. 
She  called  me  softly  to  her  side. 
Can  I  forget  her  deep  dark  eye. 
Raised  to  the  hlue  untroubled  sky. 
Then  turned  plaintively  on  mine. 
With  a  lustre  half  divine  ? 
Then  she  spoke,  "  Oh  1  saw  you  e'er 
Summer  sky  so  blue  and  fair  ?" 
Then  in  accent  low  and  fond — 
"  To  think  what  lies  that  sky  beyond  ; 
To  think  that  there  we  all  must  meet 
The  Saviour  on  the  judgment-seat  I" 
On  her  face  a  cloud  I  saw, 
A  momentary,  holy  awe  ; 
But  it  was  not  fear  that  laid 
On  her  gentle  brow  that  shade. 
Well  she  knew  her  faith  secure 
On  a  rock  well  tried  and  sttre  ; 
'Twaa  the  natural  shrinking  back 
Of  our  nature  from  the  track 
Yet  untried.     Now  is  she  gone 
Safe  before  the  Eternal  Throne ; 
Yet  when  the  Heaven  is  blue  and  clear. 
Her  low  sweet  voice  is  in  mine  ear ; 
And  I  think  of  that  clear  eye. 
Whose  soul  now  shines  beyond  the  sky. 


Xn.-^TO  DEATH. 

Conqueror,  and  friend,  and  foe ! 
Thou  who  hast  ruled  the  world  since  that  dread  hour. 
When  on  the  earth  thy  dark  and  deadly  power 

Came  linked  with  sin  and  woe. 

Thou  who  dost  crush  the  rose. 
Or  fling  the  tall  pine  down  the  mountain  path ; 
W^ho  rid'st  the  tempest-cloud  in  fiery  wrath. 

Or  comest  like  twilight's  close  I 

A  thought  is  thrilling  me. 
Shadowing  my  spirit  in  its  summer  prime ; 
Oh  I  in  what  place,  what  season,  or  what  time. 

Where  shall  I  meet  with  thee  ? 

Shall  friends  stand  weeping  by. 
Shall  a  soft  sleep  mine  eyelids  gently  press. 
And  shall  my  spirit,  calm  and  terrorless, 

Fass  in  a  gentle  sigh  ? 
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Or  shall  the  angpiished  sob 
And  writhing  pang  my  failing  brow  convulse  ? 
Shall  pain  and  weary  torture  bid  my  pulse 

In  struggling  weakness  throb  ? 

Or,  sadder  fate  than  thisy 
Shall  I  lie  down  in  loneliness  to  die — 
No  anxious  friend»  no  kind  and  pitying  eye 

To  see  these  agonies  ? 

Shall  mine  own  land  receive 
The  wreck  of  this  poor  frame,  and  o'er  my  tomb 
My  country's  flowers  in  wild  luxuriance  bloom, 

And  her  green  sod  upheave  ? 

Or  shall  the  cloudless  sky 
Of  southern  climes  look  down  upon  my  grave ; 
Shall  the  rich  orange  bloom,  or  citron  wave. 

Where  at  the  last  I  lie  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  come,  O  Death  1 
In  mantling  flames,  and  in  thy  wild  embrace 
Crush  me  to  ashes,  that  shall  have  their  place 

But  on  the  wild  wind's  breath  ? 

Or  in  the  stormy  sea, 
Down  'midst  the  sounding  caverns  of  the  deep. 
Shall  the  cold  sea-flowers  bloom,  and  watch  my  sleep- 
Where  shall  I  meet  with  thee  ? 

Shall  age  have  stamped  my  brow. 
And  cast  its  fllm  upon  my  sunken  eye  ? 
Nay — didst  thou  laugh  that  moment  scornfully  ? 

Death !  art  thou  near  me  now  ? 

It  may  be  but  the  thrill 
Of  natural  fear,  that  this  weak  spirit  dims 
To  think  how  soon  these  sentient  moving  limbs 

An  early  grave  may  fill. 

Yet  come  thou  when  thou  may'st. 
Thou  canst  not  touch  met  save  by  His  command 
Who  holdeth  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 

The  wild  sea*s  tameless  waste. 

With  One  thou  once  did  meet. 
Who  light  upon  thy  darkness  did  confer. 
What  art  thou  now  ? — a  conouered  Conqueror*- 

Thy  victory  was  defeat. 

Through  Him  who  died  for  me, 
I  fear  thee  not!     I  will  not  dread  thy  power — 
H^  hath  prepared  me  for  the  trying  hour 

Whene'er  I  meet  with  thee. 
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Gold,  euh»  money,  wealth — by  what- 

erer  term  designated,  thou  hast  excited 

J^ep,  If  not  the  very  deepest  passions 

\:i  this  world.      One   uninitiated    in 

tje  iDjstery  of  the  might  and  power 

Of  those  yellow  and  white  metals  would 

suitlj  stand  in  utter  amazement  at  he- 

hoMing  the  human  emotions  clustered 

fjond  them — the   eager  desires — the 

ficrj  wishes — the  hopes— the  long  hopes 

binding  on  through  years  without  ever 

tiring— the  misery — the  meanness — the 

guilt— the  toil  of  body — the  waste  of 

health — the  grinding  down  of  mind — 

tb»  ruin  of  happiness — the  tears — the 

iuferiogs — the  death — the  love  of  mo- 

Qrjhas  wrought  all ;  yet  the  picture  has 

ir^ bright  points,  too:  who  will  deny  the 

ffjod  money  has  wrought — the  hap- 

i>i:ke»  it  has  made. 

Ambition  has  votaries  and  slaves. 
Strong  minds  and  energies  strive  to 
n>e  above  their  fellows  ;  ambitious 
BoDapartos  to  rule  the  world — ambi- 
tiiQs  belles  to  reign  first  and  finest  iu 
balKrooms ;  the  feeling  is  the  same, 
^sd  the  objects  not  so  widely  apart 
Biher.  But  as  years  have  carried  the 
energies  slowly  and'  surely  away,  am- 
birioD  has  gone  with  them  impercep- 
tiiilr,  and  the  old  man,  or  the  old 
^omao,  whose  eager  wishes  have  once 
Wn  to  rise,  whether  thev  gained  their 
um  or  not,  have  dozed  dreamily  at 
ia<t  in  easy  chairs,  with  their  bald 
heads  and  toothless  gums,  and  forgot 
to  care  who  got  up,  or  who  went  down 
in  life.  When  does  ever  the  real  lover 
'''*  gold  forget  his  passion  ? — does  it 
Qot  live  on  and  on  till  his  latest 
Ciinate  of  breath?  Gold — the  hand 
•'t^reoing  for  the  grave  can  expand  to 
c'ateh  it.  Gold — the  eye  closing  on 
&il  the  world,  can  open  again  feebly 
vhen  it  is  mentioned.  Love,  happy 
love,  is  a  new  and  beautiful  light  of 
ht^aven,  that  glitters  on  life  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  or  in  some  cases  to 
i«rty,  or  in  some  very  rare  cases  to 
eveu  fifty.  There  is  a  happiness  in 
it  above  this  world,  but  it  is  the  most 
transient  thirtg,  it  dies  we  do  not  Vnow 
bo«  ;  wti  get  old,  and  the  bluod  begins 
to  Sow  languidly,  then  when  love  is 
most  needed,  we  cannot  have  it ;  we 


cannot  even,  though  we  should  try  our 
best,  love  as  we  did  In  our  early  days. 
Disappointed  love — many  graves  with 
early  dates  on  the  tombstones — many 
broken  constitutions,  diseases  of  the 
blood  and  heart,  gray  hairs  In  the  best 
days  of  life,  and  spirits  weighed  down 
to  rise  no  more — hundreds  of  thf;  sad- 
dest of  all  sights  humanity  can  wit- 
ness— lunatics  in  mad-houses — show 
the  force  of  disappointed  love ;  but  it 
has  been  conquered  over  and  over,  and 
will  be  so  again.  Those  who  have 
once  placed  their  hands  on  their  hearts, 
and  wished  bitterly  to  die,  and  forget 
their  miserable  human  love,  have  lived 
to  become  jolly,  and,  perhaps,  corpu- 
lent in  middle  age,  and  have  sat, 
and  laughed,  and  wondered  as  they 
looked  back  on  the  wretched  spectacle 
of  themselves  on  a  former  day — all 
love,  hopelessness,  leanness,  and  loath- 
ing of  life.  The  love  of  him  who 
doats  on  gold  never  fades,  and  never 
makes  him  sorrowful ;  no,  it  b  happi- 
ness, deep  strong  happiness,  to  see 
shining  heaps  of  treasure  rising  up 
around  him,  to  know  that  his  exertions 
are  sure  to  make  more  and  more  of 
what  he  idolizes.  What  eyes  glitter 
like  the  rays  of  the  precious  ore  ?^ 
what  voice  of  fame  from  the  lips  of 
the  whole  united  world,  could  touch 
his  heart  like  the  mute  looks  of  his 
heaps  of  money  ?  He  knows  well 
that  money  could  buy  the  worlds  and 
make  him  omnipotent.  This  passion 
shuts  out  all  the  other  strongest  pasr 
sions  of  nature,  or  they  are  all  merged 

*  *  A. 

m  it. 

The  miser — he  is  thought  to  be  the 
genuine  lover  of  gold  ;  he  has,  it  may 
be,  commenced  life  without  a  guinea, 
or  perhaps  without  a  shilling,  and  gold 
is  his  one,  only,  early  and  late  passion ; 
he  has  worn  body  and  mind  away  in 
gaining  it ;  it  makes  his  world,  and  he 
cannot  dream  of  heaven  except  as  a 
golden  region.  There  are  many  mo- 
difications of  this  extreme  idolatry ; 
there  are  young  hearts  able  and  willing 
to  relish  many  plpa«urp.«,  which  yet 
throb  for  monuy — ay,  and  yearn  and 
pine. 

Is  there  a  bright  eye  in  the  whole 
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world  that  will  not  now  grow  brighter 
and  happier  still  at  the  sight  of  gold  ? 
And  whj  not  ?  Cannot  money  allevi- 
ate pain.  Give  money  to  a  wounded 
spirit^  and  what  good  is  it?  Yes>  it 
18  of  use ;  it  can  carry  us  from  the 
scene  of  pain  ;  it  can  take  us  over  the 
worlds  and  if  there  is  a  cure  in  it,  it 
can  obtain  it  for  us.  Place  money^ 
heaps  of  ity  under  an  aching  head ; 
well,  it  can  do  much,  it  can  procure 
the  best  medical  skill,  and  if  we  do 
not  recover,  we  have  the  consolation 
of  knowing  we  have  done  our  utmost, 
and  this  is  a  rare  comfort  in  all  cases. 
Who  will  deny  that  money,  as  the 
world  stands,  can  procure  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  happiness ;  but  a  still 
greater  certunty  is  it,  that  money 
makes  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
misery — the  love  of  money  I  should 
have  said.  It  was  spoken  solemnly  by 
one  who  could  not  err,  many  centuries 
ago,  that  **  the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil."  I  have  a  piece  of 
gold,  which  seems  to  have  been  some 
time  in  circulation,  in  my  hand  just 
now.  I  think  I  hear  sighs  wafting 
around  it ;  I  think  1  hear  broken  oaths. 


and  falsehoods,  and  execrations;  I 
think  I  see  tears  on  it ;  I  think  I  see 
blood  ; — oh,  how  many  human  emo- 
tions has  it  witnessed ! 

In  the  course  of  a  pretty  long  life, 
and  some  experience  of  the  world,  I 
have  seen  the  love  of  money  manifested 
in  many  shapes.  It  is  strange,  bat 
though  I  have  observed  keenly  all  pas- 
sions, I  have  had  none  so  impressed  on 
me  as  this. 

What  strange  scenes  are  pictured 
in  my  memory :  you  would  tell  me 
they  were  pictures  were  I  to  exhibit 
them  to  you — if  I  were  to  tell  you  some 
of  the  most  surprising  deeds  I  have 
seen  done  for  gold. 

The  following  narrative  has  nothing 
striking  in  it ;  but  I  relate  it  because 
it  interested  me  deeply  in  my  young 
days — now  a  number  of  years  ago, 
alas! — and  one  of  my  early  friends 
was  too  sadly  connected  with  it  for  me 
to  forget  it  soon.  I  might  relate  it 
in  my  own  person,  but  I  am  a  painter, 
if  not  by  trade,  at  least  in  nature,  and 
all  the  feelings  and  actions  I  see  seem 
but  a  kind  of  moral  picture-gallery  to 
me. 


THE    TREASURE-BOX. 


An  old  man  and  a  young  man  entered 
a  small  room — a  bed-room  in  an^pper 
story  of  an  old  house,  in  the  northern 
Irish  city  of  Londonderry,  well  known 
for  its  walls,  nnd  its  Walker,  and  its 
Lundy,  and  its  siege.  The  old  man 
had  a  peculiar  sneer  on  his  very 
lean  unprepossessing  lips,  and  his  eyes, 
which  barely  glimmered  perceptibly 
from  beneath  massy  eyebrows,  were 
fiery  and  excited,  and  rather  malicious. 
He  was  about  sixty  years  of  age ;  his 
figure  and  face  had  no  pretensions  to 
flesh  or  fatness ;  but  skin  was  there  in 
great  quantities,  very  much  carved  up 
m  wrinkles,  and  very  yellow.  His  dress 
was  of  an  antique  fashion ;  his  old 
black  coat  had  been  fabricated  by  some 
long-forgotten  tailor,  in  a  mode  which 
very  good  memories  had  almost  lost 
the  date  of.  Thb  was  Luke  Maxwell, 
a  nabob.  He  had  left  Derry  very 
Toung  and  poor,  and  had  returned  to 
it,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  rich,  and  loving  riches  more 
than  the  heart  in  his  body. 

Robert  Irving,  the  young  man  who 
accompanied  him,  was  a  distant  rela- 


tion, a  fourth  or  fifth  cousin.  He 
was  poor ;  the  cuf  se  of  never  pros- 
pering in  any  business  seemed  on  him, 
for  he  had  tried  many  pursuits,  but 
without  success ;  and  at  tnis  period  he 
was  almost  penniless,  and  had  small 
prospects  of  bettering  his  condition. 
He  was  a  handsome  person,  both  in 
face  and  figure,  and  had  talents  of  no 
mean  description  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing unhinged,  out  of  joint  in  his 
mind,  I  should  think,  though  it  was 
not  suspected  by  those  who  saw  his 
usually  gay,  though  strikingly  pale 
face ;  and  his  conversation,  which  was 
easy  and  playful,  and  often  witty,  would 
have  been  far  from  causing  people  to 
form  such  surmises ;  but  I  knew  him 
more  intimately.  He  had  suffered 
acute  mental  misery,  and  deep  grief, 
which  strengthens  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  of  some,  had  certainly 
weakened  his. 

"  Come  along  here,  Robert  Irving, 
and  I'll  show  you  what  you  could 
never  gain — never — never — you  are  a 
ne'er-do-well,  Robert  Irving." 

Robert's  face>  which  had  beea  per* 
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fectif  bloodJcsa  previously^  flashed  a 
paio/fll  hectic  hue  at  this,  and  his  dark 
ejed  dilated  and  sparkled  with  sup- 
pressed passion,    but    he    made    no 

answer. 

"And  jrou  love  Rose,  you  say." 
The  old  man  chuckled  at  a  vast  rate, 
<sd  tried  to  laagh,  but  the  laughter 
^iTf^j  rattled  unnaturally  and  un- 
pleaiantly  in  his  throat,  without  cora- 
iD?  honestly  forth  into  the  world. 

«  You  love  Ros3.     Well,  well,  Ro- 
fcert  Irving.     I  know  Rose  Maxwell 
isn't  band^me — I  know  that,  though 
she's  my  brother   Henry's  daughter ; 
be  w«  handsome,  and  never  had  a 
goioea,  and  never  could  get  one,  like 
Toorself,  and  died  little  better  than  a 
beggar;— I  know   Rose  isn't    hand- 
some, though  it's  thirty-six  years  since 
I  thought  much  whether  a  woman  was 
handsome  or  not — one  thing's  hand- 
some, and  you'll  never  have  that,  Ro- 
bert Irving — you'll  never  know    the 
beauty  and  the  blessedness  of  money, 
Robert  Irving." 

The  old  man  was  standing  before  a 
little  ancient  strong  oak  cabinet,  which 
vaa  placed  so  close  to  the  bed,  that  the 
"irtains  fell  partially  over  it.  He 
crossed  his  hands  formally,  and  with 
something  of  grotesque  pride,  over 
his  breast,  and  drew  himself  up,  or 
tried  to  straight  himself ;  but  it  was 
not  so  easy  getting  rid  of  a  stoop 
which  had  been  the  growth  of  two 
dozen  years. 

"  I  know  what  you'd  marry  Rose 
for,  and  so  might  Rose,  but  she's  in- 
nocent— a  good  girl,  and  deserves 
^tter  than  a  man  without  an  ounce  of 
gold,  or  silver  either,  maybe — you'd 
"Wy  her  for  the  sake  of  met  Robert 
^iog;  I  can't  live  for  ever,  and 
vhen  I  die,  I  can't  carry  my  money 
»itb me— isn't  that  it?  Well,  if  it 
*as  the  will  of  God  that  I  might  take 
thi*  one  box  with  me,  or  even  two  of 
the  large  diamonds — ^but  after  all,  hea- 
Tea  is  made  of  gold,  the  Revelations 
^J;  the  new  Jerusalem  will  be  all 
gold  and  jewels — aye,  when  I  think  of 
that,  I  know  heaven  will  be  heaven." 
His  head  f«Il  on  his  breast,  and  his 
figare  assumed  its  usual  bending  fee- 
bleneu  of  look,  he  soliloquized  in  bro- 
ken low  whispers. 

Young  Irving  indignantly  denied 
tbat  he  wished  to  marry  Rose  Max- 
well for  money ;  his  eyes  glanced  with 
a  sodden  fierceness^  betraying  a  nature 


of  deep,  and  perhaps  deadly  resolve, 
and  his  face  became  blanched  with 
the  white  hue  of  the  bitterest  emo- 
tions. It  was  all  lost  on  the  old 
man ;  he  did  not  hear,  apparently,  and 
he  certainly  did  not  observe. 

**  What  am  I  here  for,  Mr.  Max- 
well ? — what  mummery  are  you  going 
to  entertain  me  with  ? — some  more  of 
your  Insolence  concerning  my  poverty, 
as  if  I  had  not  struggled  to  the  waste 
of  body  and  mind  for  riches— you 
know  I  have — I  shall  go — ^you  are  my 
relation ;  but  I  shall  only  meet  with 
cruelty  and  sneers  from  you :  if  you 
were  to  live  much  longer  you  might— 
but  no,  you  will  be  dead  before  1  can 
ever  succeed."  He  was  moving  hastily 
towards  the  door,  which  the  old  man 
had  closed  carefully  ,and  bolted  inside. 
**  Come  back,"  shouted  Luke  Max- 
well, starting  suddenly  from  his  medi- 
tations— "  come  here — I  must  show 
you  something  that  I  want  to  rouse 
your  ambition,  if  you  have  any  in  you : 
be  cool,  young  man — be  composed 
and  calculating,  if  you  wish  to  be  as 
rich  as  I  am."  He  gazed  steadily  and 
still  sneeringly  on  Irving's  agitated 
face. 

He  seized  his  arm  and  drew  him 
close  to  the  side  of  the  cabinet.     He 
drew  out  a  thin,  but  strong  and  beau- 
tifully wrought  gold  chain,  which  hung 
round  his  neck,  but  was  so  disposed  as 
to  be  entirely  hid  from  observation: 
two  keys  were  appended  to  it.     He 
held  the  glittering  chain  up  in  his  fin- 
gers for  a  moment,  and  his  eyes,  so  old 
and  hollow  on  all  other  occasions,  ac- 
tually seemed  to  grow  round,  and  full, 
and  bright,  like  youth  again,  with  the 
intensity  of  the  feelings  of  delight  that 
possessed  him.      He  solemnly,  as  a 
worshipper  would  approach  his  idol, 
unlocked  with  the  larger  key  the  cabi- 
net.    A  very  plain  deal  box,  painted 
black,    and  of  a  moderate  portable 
size,  was  all  that  was  to  be  seen.     Ir- 
ving wondered :  he  had  heard  some- 
thing of  this  box  before,  and  he  was 
surprised  at  its  outwardly  unpretend- 
ing appearance — no  fine  polished  fo- 
reign wood,  inlaid  with  gold  or  pearly 
as  might  have  been  looked  for  in  the 
treasure-box  of  an  Indian  nabob,  but 
a  common  article,  of  the  commonest 
wood,  apparently,  and  very  ill  painted. 
The  old  man  put  the  smaller  key 
in  the  lock  of  the  dox,  then  he  paused, 
and  pressed  his  hand  on  the  lid,  and 
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|)atted  it  with  a  fondtie«s  of  alfectioD> 
tbAt  bad  it  b^n  bis  cbild^he  was  an 
old  bacbelor^had  it  been  his  first- 
htJTTi,  only  obildy  be  would  certaiiilj 
not  bare  roanifeeted. 

**  I  made  it  myself,  Robert  Irvinff — 
l6ok,  man,  I  made  that  box  myself. 

Robert  did  not  wonder  at  it ;  be 
could  see  no  great  mechanical  genius 
in  it ;  it  was  rougblyi  though  strongly 
put  together. 

"  I  made  it  tbirty^seven  years  ago : 
the  first  money  I  ever  earned  was  put 
in  it.  There  was  a  time,  Robert  Ir- 
ving, when  all  I  had  to  put  in  it  was 
five  shillings — five  shillings.  I  was  as 
ill  oflf  as  you  then ;  but  I  vowed  to 
make  money,  and  I  did.  You'll  never 
be  a  rich  man,  Robert ;  you  couldn't ; 
you  bav*n't  the  pluck — the  mind,  I 
should  say,  b  ye :  youVe  a  ne'er-do- 
weel."  At  every  word  of  this,|rage 
and  bitterness  rose  up  in  young  Ir- 
ting*s  soul  and  eyes,  but  be  was  silent. 

The  old  man  turned  the  key  slowly, 
and  with  a  solemn  hand,  and  with 
much  deep  feeling,  if  not  awe,  in  his 
manner,  slowly — mysteriously  laid  back 
the  lid.  Oold — gold — glittering,  daz- 
zling gold.  Arranged  fantastically,  but 
to  as  to  produce  a  dazzling  effect, 
Were  a  considerable  number  of  all  the 
gold  coins  of  every  country  current  at 
the  period. 

The  old  man's  thin  lips  seemed  to 
swell  with  new  life ;  his  very  cheeks 
were  tinged  with  a  rare  ruddiness ; 
the  dull  meagre  blood  in  bis  shrivelled 
teins  had  grown  lighter  and  richer  for 
the  moment,  as  the  glitter  of  his  gold 
rose  up  before  him.  There  was  a 
dead  pause  of  a  few  seconds. 

'*  Look  at  it,  Robert — look — look— 
what's  like  that  in  the  world  ? — the 
shininff — the  blessed  gold:  it  puts 
more  life  in  my  heart  every  time  I 
look  at  it,  man."  He  spoke  with 
energy,  and  with  a  full,  unbroken 
voice,  unusual  to  him.  He  bent  over 
the  gold  I  his  breath  mingled  with  the 
cbins ;  his  lips  rested  on  them :  then 
he  pressed  both  his  hands  on  them ; 
then  he  clasped  them  in  a  pious  man- 
ner, and  looked  up  and  thanked  God. 
He  had  been  bred  a  Presbyterian,  and 
tome  of  bis  early  habits  clung  to  him. 

Irvinff  stood  apparently  in  a  kind  of 
trance,  from  the  moment  the  gold  bad 
itaet  his  sight.  His  eyes  glared  im- 
movably on  it.  His  lips  and  cheeks 
Were  cold  and  white^  and  hn  outward 


emotions  were  to  be  see&  there ;  but  a 
close  observer  would  have  seen  that 
they  burned  inwards,  with  an  intensity 
approaching  to  madness. 

The  old  man,  after  some  minutes, 
removed  with  great  care  the  upper 
part  of  the  box  containing  the  gold, 
and  displayed,  ranged  in  the  bottom,  a 
quantity  of  jewels,  some  of  which 
were  of  striking  beauty  and  brilliancy. 
Irving  started  slightly  at  this  siffbt 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  precious 
stones,  and  he  knew  that  those  before 
him  were  genuine,  and  of  very  consi- 
derable value. 

"  TheyVe  handsome  things,  aren't 
they,  Robert  Irving  ;  they  have  come, 
some  of  them,  from  Golconda  itself. 
Masulipatan  was  not  far  from  that— 
Masulipatan  was  a  place  to  live  in,  be- 
sides Derry ;  but  I  was  born  in  Derry, 
and,  please  God,  I'll  die  in  it — die 
and  leave  all  this  behind  me."  He 
muttered  the  last  words  half  solilo- 
quizin^ly,  and  bis  under  lip,  together 
with  his  whole  head,  fell  despondingly 
again.  It  was  only  for  a  few  seconds ; 
he  placed  the  division  containing  the 
gold  over  the  jewels,  and  again  stood 
contemplating. 

'<'Tis  the  best  after  all^notbing 
glitters  like  it — nothing  lights  up  mj 
very  heart  but  the  gold — the  gold!" 
He  stood  in  an  ecstasy  again. 

*•  Gold,  gold  r  muttered  Irving,  slow- 
ly. The  words  seemed  cleaving  to  hii 
white  dry  lips,  whilst  he  eyed  the  coins 
with  a  strong  but  suppressed  eager- 
ness, as  if  he  would  draw  them  into 
his  very  soul. 

"  You  have  more  than  this — more 
than  this  box  ?"  be  inquired  hurriedly. 

<'  More  than  this  box  1  Ay,  I  have 
more  possessions  than  this  box,  sorely. 
I  keep  this  to  feast  my  eyes  on--to 
look  at  every  night  before  I  go  to 
sleep — and  it  makes  me  sleep  sound. 
Now,  ril  tell  you  what  I  brought  yoa 
here  for.  You  want  to  marry  my 
niece.  Rose.  Well,  go  abroad — go  to 
India — return  with  a  box  as  valuable 
as  this,  and  111  give  her  to  you — but 
not  ^7/  then,  remember.  I'm  obstinate : 
never  till  then.  Before  then,  I  may 
tell  you,  she'll  be  the  wife  of  my  ne- 

?hew,  Andrew,  if  I  can  prevail  on  her. 
iOok  at  it  again  1 — see  how  it  shines 
—there  I     I  must  lock  it  up  now.     Go 
to  India,  or  anywhere,  and  make  gold, 
like  this.  Master  Robert  Irving." 
Ha  locked  the  bex  and  the  eMntU 
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and  put  the  chftin  and  keys  out  of  sight 
in  his  bosom. 

*•  This  b  your  settled  resolution — 
you  reject  me  now  peremptorily  ?*' 

Irving  made  the  inquiry  in  a  sup- 
pressed Yoice,  but  some  desperate  pur- 
pose was  in  his  keen,  gloomy  eyes. 

•*  Ay,  peremptorily,  Mr.  Irving," 
answered  Luke,  with  a  sneer,  and  a 
slight  glance  of  malice. 

"  You  will  give  me  no  assistance  in 
gaining  a  fortune.  You  are  my  rela- 
tive— assist  me." 

"  Assist  you,  peremptory  young  sir ! 
Who  assisted  me  ?  I  left  Ireland  with 
one  guinea  in  my  pocket.  I  will  give 
you  that.  Come,  I  am  charitable. 
One  guinea,  Mr.  Irving.*'  He  drew 
an  aged,  greasy  purse  from  his  pocket. 

Irving  gave  him  one  look  of  bitter- 
ness and  anger — a  look  to  be  remem- 
bered— ^but  It  was  lost  on  the  old  man. 
He  was  too  stolid  to  be  disturbed  by 
looks.  Irving  opened  the  door,  and 
instantly  left  the  room,  without  speak- 
ing another  word. 


In  a  small  dark  parlour  on  the 
ground  floor,  Robert  Irving  was  seated 
beside  a  young  girl,  who  was  weeping, 
in  the  suppressed  but  convulsed  man- 
ner»  which  tells  of  the  most  over> 
whelming  emotion.  This  was  Rose 
Maxwell.  She  was  young,  dark-haired, 
and  dark-complexioned,  with  features 
which  were  rather  pretty  than  other- 
wise when  she  was  smiling  and  happy, 
but  when  she  was  miserable,  as  in  the 
present  case,  little  beauty  was  to  be 
seen  in  her  countenance. 

She  had  wept  for  the  last  half  hour 
almost  unceasingly.  She  seized  Ro- 
bert's hand  now,  and  pressing  her  brow 
on  it  convulsively,  another  burst  of 
tears  came  from  her  already  inflamed, 
swollen  eyes. 

'*  I  must  go.  Rose.  If  yon  do  not 
consent.  Heave  you  immediately.  You 
will  never  see  me  again  in  this  world— 
never !  We  must  meet  no  more.  Rose, 
this  is  your  doing." 

He  gazed  on  her  with  a  sofit,  seduc- 
tive, mournful  tenderness,  yet  one  un- 
interested in  the  matter  might  have 
teen  that  his  love,  or  his  passions, 
were  not  touched  so  much  as  his  pity. 
He  knew  that  the  poor  girl  loved 
bim. 

**  Leave  me  1  Robert,  Robert,  take 
■le  with  yon.    Forget  that  box  of  gold 


about  which  you  have  raved  so  mueb. 
Robert,  Robert,  forget  it.  We  eonld 
never  be  happy,  even  in  lore,  were  we 
to — to — steal." 

The  last  word  was  inarticulate  ;  she 
hid  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

**  So,  Rose,  you  do  not  love  m6 
enough  for  this ;  no,  you  do  not ;  and 
yet  it  is  love  for  you — yes,  the  deepest* 
most  devoted  love — makes  me  do  it. 
How  could  I  marry  you,  and  take  you 
from  a  comfortable  house,  to  starva- 
tion— to  my  own  hard  fate  ?  Rose* 
let  us  reason  this  matter  calmly.  Rose* 
my  own  love,  look  dispassionately  oa 
the  case,  and  divest  yourself  of  the 
bugbear  prejudices  you  attach  to  such 
words  as  'stealing. 

He  wound  his  arm  around  her  neck ; 
he  bent  his  head  over  her ;  his  deep* 
and  mournful,  but  tender  eyes,  carried 
deeper  persuasion  into  her  soul  than 
his  words,  though  he  spoke  speciously 
and  eloquently.  It  was  a  dangerous 
situation  for  one  who  loved  intensely ; 
one  whose  whole  thoughts,  whose  en- 
tire mind,  with  her  feelings,  had  all  been 
given  up  to  him.  He  argued  long  and 
earnestly.  Her  uncle  knew  that  they 
loved  fondly,  yet  he  had  sternly  refused 
his  consent  to  their  marriage,  he  had 
forbid  him,  Irving,  the  house.  It  was 
in  his  absence  they  were  together  now* 
What  right  had  he  to  break  th# 
strongest  law  of  nature,  and  separate 
two  hearts  destiny  had  made  one  al- 
ready ?  urged  love,  and  Rose  listened 
and  wavered.  Again,  her  uncle  was 
rich,  immensely  rich ;  no  one  knew  the 
extent  of  his  possessions  ;  his  niece  was 
one  of  the  heirs,  and  would  be  certaia 
of  a  considerable  part  at  his  death. 
Why  not  give  it  now  ?  Why,  if  not 
given  to  her  now,  take  it  ?  But  it  was 
only  as  a  kind  of  loan  he,  Irving,  would 
take  what  he  coveted  now.  He  wooM 
enter  into  trade  with  this  capital  in 
some  foreign  country,  and  in  a  short  time 
would  transmit  the  whole  sum  to  the 
old  man  again.  He  was  sure  he  woul^ 
prosper  now,  at  last.  Again,  it  was  a 
test  of  her  love,  this  that  he  required. 
Love,  deep,  true  love,  made  light  6f 
such  difficulties^  It  was  no  love^  if  It 
would  not  dare  so  much.  This  caused 
Rose's  bosom  to  heave,  as  if  the  con^ 
vulsion  of  her  feelings  would  rend  it 
asunder. 

Irving  spoke  sometimes  with  an  im- 
petuosity approaching  to  frensy,  and 
Rose  shrank  in  terror  from  tbe  burn- 
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ing  glitter  of  his  fierce  eyes ;  then 
again  he  was  soft»  and  entreated  and 
begged»  and  his  voice  was  plaintive, 
and  his  eyes  were  liqnid,  and  he  sighed 
as  if  there  was  even  despair  in  his 
breast.  She  could  not  bear  this ;  she 
•oftened ;  but  the  truth  was,  her  love 
was  so  intense,  that  it  overpowered  all 
other  considerations.  She  had  good 
dispositions,  and  her  moral  feelings 
were  strong ;  but  love — the  most  piti- 
fully strong  love#  overwhelmed  all  ;— 
the  other  powers  of  her  nature  had 
become  subservient  to  it. 

**  Then  Rose,  roy  own  Rose,  now 
I  believe  you  love  me.*' 

He  pressed  her  lips  fondly,  but  the 
triumph  on  his  brow  showed  that  other 
feelings  than  love  occupied  him. 

"  How  will  my  poor  uncle  live  when 
he  loses  this  box  of  treasure  ?"  sighed 
Rose,  weeping  again. 
-  ''  The  treasure-box  1  Yes;  the  bright 
gold  and  the  jewels — the  glittering, 
glittering  gold !  Mjr  God,  how  it 
glittered !  All  last  night  the  rays  of 
that  gold  burned  before  my  face  as  if 
I  was  scorched  by  some  great  fire ;  but 
it  was  blissful— blissful  I" 

He  had  withdrawn  his  arm  from  the 
girFs  neck.  He  leant  away  from  her, 
and  spoke  wildly  and  energetically,  as 
if  he  had  forgot  her  presence.  An 
exclamation  of  surprise  from  her  re- 
called his  attention.  He  seemed 
ashamed,  and  apologized  ;  and  Ihen  a 
aeries  of  blandishments  followed ;  and 
the  poor  girl  was  again  the  slave  of 
whatever  he  wished. 

'<  A  few  drops  of  laudanum  in  the 
ale  he  drinks  at  supper  to-night.  Rose, 
will  be  necessary,  and  then  I  can  get 

the  keys  and ^* 

not  that  I     No,  no  I     He  might  never 

**  Laudanum,  Robert  1 — poison!  Oh, 
ftwake  r 

"  Do  you  not  hear  a  noise  ?  There  I" 
whispered  Robert,  grasping  her  arm» 
and  pointing  to  a  door  leading  to  a 
bed-room,  which  opened  to  the  par- 
lour. 

"  It  is  Andrew's  room.  No,  he 
cannot  be  there ;  his  dog,  perhaps,  has 
got  in." 

Robert  rose  and  opened  the  door, 
and  surveyed  the  room  without  enter- 
ing ;  but  he  could  see  no  one.  As 
Rose  had  guessed,  a  little  dog  was 
there^  and  ran  out  when  the  door  was 
opened. 

**  Ah^  Pop:  I  knew  he  was  there. 


It   is  only   Andrew's  dog^  Pop,  Ro- 
bert." 

The  door  of  the  bed-room  had  been 
closed  again  but  a  few  minutes  by  Ro- 
bert, when  from  behind  it»  where  it 
opened,  making  ahidden  place  draperied 
with  part  of  the  bed-hangings,  and  vari- 
ous articles  of  dress,  suspended  again&t 
the  wall,  a  thin,  pale,  sorrowful  face, 
and  part  of  a  lean  little  figure  emerged. 
Andrew  Denbam,  the  old  man's  ne- 
phew, emerged,  and  looked  cautiously 
around,  and  listened,  and  in  a  few  se- 
conds, as  if  conscious  of  security,  he 
applied  his  ear  to  the  side  of  the  door, 
and  with  eagerness  on  his  parted,  thin 
lips,  tried  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  conversation  carried  on  by  the  lo- 
vers. There  was  a  concentrated 
frown  on  his  brow,  but  his  dark  grey 
eyes  were  indicative  of  some  deeply- 
desponding  feelings.  With  this  there 
was  a  gentleness,  a  kindly  glow  of 
goodness  pervading  the  whole  face, and 
figure  too — if  the  figuremay  be  allowed 
to  be  expressive  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments. Andrew  Denbam,  though  not 
an  admired  young  man,  was  tiniversallj 
liked,  and  praised,  and  respected. 

But  he  was  merely  liked  by  his 
cousin  Rose,  where  he  would  fain  have 
been  loved — where  he  would,  in  some 
soft  moods,  have  given  all  the  city  of 
Londonderry,  with  all  its  walls,  and 
all  its  wealth,  and  all  its  fame — and 
all  the  province  of  Ulster,  if  not  all 
Ireland — to  be  loved  as  he  loved.  He 
was,  at  that  moment,  listening  to  the 
one  voice  that  he  prized  in  the  world, 
giving  words,  and  still  more,  tones  of 
affection  to  his  rival.  The  deadlv 
paleness  of  his  cheeks  did  not  by  anv 
means  fully  show  forth  the  miserable 
bitterness  of  his  feelings.  He  bad 
entered  the  room  a  short  period  pre- 
viously, and  Rose  believed  he  was 
absent  on  business. 

The  conference  of  the  lovers  con- 
tinued. Nothing  could  exceed  the 
horror  and  agony  with  which  Hose 
contemplated  the  thoughts  of  adminis- 
tering laudanum  to  her  uncle.  With 
a  resolution  Irving  had  believed  her 
incapable  of  exerting,  she  declared  btf 
fixed  intentions  of  giving  up  the  bosi- 
ness,  if  some  other  scheme  was  not 
devised. 

"  My  heart  will  break— I  fed  it  is 
my  doom,  Robert — but,  even  though 
you  desert  me  this  very  moment*  I 
cannot  administer  the  narootio  to  nj 
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aiide— the  poor  old  man.  If  he  were 
never  to  av&ke,  how  could  I  live  ?'* 

**  Some  other  scheme  must  be  de- 
Tised,  then^let  me  see — he  sleeps  with 
the  cbaio  and  kejs  of  the  cabinet  under 
)s&  {ullowy  joa  saj — he  has  no  fear  of 
thieres  either,  jou  have  told  me,  un- 
like all  other  misers — if  he  were  called 
out  of  his  bed  suddenly,  by  some 
feigned  intelligence  of  importance,  he 
woold  not  carry  the  chain  and  keys 
vith  him,  perhaps  ?" 
Rose  said  that,  probably,  he  might  not. 
"  Then,  this  very  night  I  shall  try— 

the  gold" ^he  suppressed  with  some 

efforts  his  maniac  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  gold.  He  next  made  ar- 
nng^ements  with  Rose  to  meet  him,  by 
the  dawn  of  the  following  rooming, 
OQ  a  particular  part  of  the  wall,  and 
thej  were  to  fly  together,  to  five  in 
lore  and  happiness — that  is,  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  box  of  treasure. 
Rose  hurried  him  away — her  uncle 
would  soon  be  in,  he  rarely  staid  out 
of  doors  long.  He  had  not  walked 
twenty  yards  from  the  door,  when  the 
old  man  entered. 

**  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose," 
muttered  Andrew,  coming  out  from 
bis  hiding-place.  **  I  wonder  they  did 
not  propose  to  break  open  the  cabinet 
now,  in  broad  daylight,  but  it  is  strong, 
utd  he  was  afraid :"  he  peeeped  cau- 
tioml/  into  the  passage,  and  then  stole 
oQt  of  the  house,  wihout  being  seen 
VRose. 


It  was  near  Luke  Maxwell's  usual 
hoar  of  retiring  to  rest.  He  was 
s«2ted  beside  a  blazing  fire  in  his  bed- 
room. He  indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
fires  to  some  extent,  because,  owing 
to  his  long  reatdence  in  hot  climates, 
lie  could  not  live  without  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  warmth.  He  had  just 
finished  a  mixture  of  rice,  his  usual 
ihiftefflioas  sapper,  which  he  generally 
partook  of  immediately  before  going 
to  sleep.  Rose  was  seated  by  him. 
She  was  there  to  perform  any  little 
offices  of  love  and  attention  he  might 
require,  a  duty  which  she  performed 
from  choice,  though  it  was  a  kind  of 
necessity,  as  Luke  Maxwell  kept  a 
very  limited  household  of  servants— 
which  was  one  reason  why  he  had  the 
QiUTersal  repute  of  being  a  miser. 
Rose  was  silent — she  was  always  so — 
hat  now  she  was  wan,  and  sick,  it 
-every  heavy  respiration  which 


passed  over  her  cold,  pinched  lips>  told 
of  the  very  excess  of  mental  suffering. 

But  Luke  was  in  unusually  good 
spirits.  He  declared  the  rice  was  ex- 
cellent, and  that  he  could  take  more — 
two  things  he  did  not  often  say. 

*'  Bring  me  my  night-cap.  Rose — 
there — you  put  it  on  gently — if  you 
were  my  own  child,  in  place  of  my 
brother  Henry's — who  was  the  hand- 
somest of  the  family,  but  died  without 
a  piece  of  gold  in  the  world — you 
could  not  put  it  on  more  carefully. 
Rose — youil  not  be  the  worse  off  for 
that,  girl,  if  you  would  only  marry 
Andrew."  A  convulsive  start  shook 
poor  Rose's  frame.  •*  What's  this. 
Rose?  why,  you're  a  ghost,  girl — a 
ghost,  out  and  out — I've  seen  corpses 
wer'nt  paler."  He  looked  silently  on 
her  face  for  some  minutes,  and  shook 
his  head,  as  if  in  doubt  and  wonder  ; 
his  eyes,  so  cold  and  malicious  on 
other  occasions,  showed  symptoms  of 
pity,  genuine  pity. 

**  Love,  I  have  heard,  is  a  desperate 
thing,  especially  when  it  fastens  on  a 
young  girl's  heart — I  don't  know — I 
never  knew  much  about  it — I  loved  my 
gold,  and  it  smiled  on  me — it  smiles 
on  me,  yet — it  looks  up  so  warmly  on 
my  wrinkled  face — it  is  the  true  thing 
to  love  ;  ay.  Rose,  turn  round  there, 
till  I  see  you  fully — there — is  it  what 
you  call  love  gives  you  that  face,  that's 
fit  for  a  coffin  ?  I  don't  like  to  see  it 
in  my  house — if  I  thought  that  sneak- 
ing rascal,  Robert  Irving,  with  his 
insinuations — if  I  thought  you  cared 
for  him,  I  would  turn  you  out  of  my 
house — if  you  must  love,  why  can't 
you  like  Andrew  ?  I  would  pity  you, 
if  you  loved  him — I  would,  and  have 
you  married  to  him  at  once-^he's 
sensible,  and  likes  gold,  and  will  have 
it  yet  in  plenty." 

Rose  had  bent  her  head  on  her 
bosom,  and  was  weeping.  She  thought 
she  had  wept  her  tears  all  away,  but 
there  were  some  burning  drops  yet 
left. 

"  Andrew's  mother,  my  sister,  Meg 
Denham,  I  liked  her — we  used  to  cry 
together,  because  we  had  no  money — 
that's  forty — ay,  forty-five  years  ago. 
She  put  every  farthing  she  had  in  the 
world  in  that  black  box  of  mine,  when 
I  went  off  for  India — I  don't  forget 
that  to  her — she  was  sick  when  I  saw 
her  to-day — she  isn't  going  to  die,  I 
hope — she's  only  ^\q  years  older  than 
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me — only  five."  He  became  abstracted 
for  a  moment^  as  he  always  did,  when 
the  thought  of  death  occurred  to  him. 

"  I  say,  Rose,  your  aunt  Denham 
must  be  your  mother  yet  as  well  as 
your  aunt ;  and  thankful  you,  who  are 
an  orphan,  might  be  for  getting  such 
a  mother.  When  sister  Meg  saw  that 
box  of  mine  that  I  took  away  with  me 
empty,  she  cried  for  joy  as  she  used  to 
do  for  sorrow.  There — kiss  me,  and 
go  and  sleep  yourself  better  looking.*' 

Rose  kissed  him  affectionately,  and 
retired  to  the  door.  She  stood  there, 
and  thought  it  might  be  the  last  time ; 
she  looked  on  his  wrinkled  face  again, 
and  thought  it  might  be  the  last  time 
she  would  see  him  for  years — perhaps 
for  ever — he  was  an  old  man  and  would 
soon  die.  She  would  have  given  much 
to  have  gone  back  and  kissed  him  again, 
but  she  could  not — a  faintness  came 
over  her — it  grew  cold  around  her 
heart — her  eyes  were  misty,  but  she 
could  not  weep — so  she  tottered  away 
to  her  own  bed-room,  and  hid  herself 
there. 

Luke  Maxwell  knelt  and  said  his 
prayers — the  very  prayers  his  mother, 
who  was  a  good  and  meek  Presbyte- 
rian— a  widow  and  in  poverty — had 
taught  him  when  he  was  a  boy.  He 
rose,  and  being  ready  prepared  for  bed, 
opened  the  cabinet,  and  then  the  black 
box,  and  again  the  bright  burnished 
gold  gleamed  up  with  all  its  own  strong 
witchery  on  his  sight.  He  knelt  beside 
it  too,  he  spread  his  arms  over  it,  he 
pressed  his  lips  on  the  hard  metal — he 
smiled — he  laughed  like  a  child  over 
what  it  loves  ;  had  it  not  been  for  the 
wrinkles  of  threescore,  the  very  aspect 
of  boyish  delight  would  have  been  there. 
Then  all  at  once  he  might  have  been 
seen  to  grow  grave — he  was  thinking 
of  his  mother — an  old  and  heart-bro- 
ken woman,  who  had  been  the  kindest 
mother ;  but  sorrow  and  poverty — 
black,  black  poverty,  had  followed  her 
all  her  life — she  had  died  years  before 
he,  Luke,  her  son,  came  home  with  his 
gold.  A  tear — or  if  not  a  tear,  the 
spirit  of  a  tear,  fell  from  Luke^s  eyes 
over  his  gold  to  the  memory  of  his 
poor  mother. 

Then  he  locked  the  box,  and  the 
cabinet,  and  put  the  chain  with  the 
Iceys  carelessly  under  his  pillow — he 
had  little  or  no  fear  of  thieves.  j^^Then 
lie  wrapped  himself  round  and  round 
in  a  great  maltitade  of  coverings,  and 
slept. 


He  had  not  been  sleeping  more  thau 
an  hour  when  a  messenger  came  from 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Denham,  who  reside^ 
but  a  few  doors  off.  She  was  alarm- 
ingly ill — might  die  before  the  morn- 
ing, and  wished  to  have  him  with  her. 
He  rose  at  once  in  much  agitation,  for 
he  had  affections  even  for  more  than 
his  gold.  He  hastily  piled  on  a  num- 
ber of  protecting  great-coats,  and  left 
the  room,  and  unsuspiciously  left  his 
keys  behind  him. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Andrew 
Denham  stole  from  his  own  room  and 
proceeded  to  his  uncle's.  He  had  a 
cloak  flung  over  his  arms,  and  some- 
thing heavy  was  evidently  concealed 
beneath  it.  He  staid  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  the  old  man's  beii-room.  He 
descended  to  his  own  room  unseen, 
and  deposited  what  he  had  carried  be- 
neath the  cloak  in  a  trunk,  which  he 
locked  carefully,  and  then  left  the 
house  and  proceeded  to  his  mother's. 

Robert  Irving  had  been  seen  hover- 
ing about  the  door  for  some  time.  He 
had  seen  the  old  man  leaving  the  house, 
and  wondered  at  the  fortunate  circum- 
stances which  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
a  fictitious  story  which  he  had  invented 
for  the  occasion. 

As  he  was  advancing  to  knock,  An- 
drew Denham  came  out  of  the  house. 
This  was  fortunate  too — they  were  all 
absent.  He  entered,  and  was  met  bj 
Rose,  or  what  seemed  to  him,  in  ths 
excited  state  of  his  feelings,  her  spirit, 
so  white  and  ghastlv  she  looked.  He 
barely  took  time  to  imprint  a  cold  kiss 
on  her  colder  lips  ;  he  ran  immediately 
to  the  old  man's  bed-room.  He  tossed 
aside  the  pillows — there  it  was,  the 
bright  gold  chain  with  the  two  keys — 
he  opened  the  cabinet  and  the  box— 
the  treasure-box  stood  there  —  he 
pressed  it  in  his  arms — how  heavy  it 
was — but  it  was  no  time  to  r^oioe 
over  it  now — he  locked  the  cabinet 
again  and  without  unlocking  the  box — 
he  could  open  it  at  his  leisnre — he 
placed  the  chain  carefully  under  the 
pillow  again.  There  was  exultatioOt 
but  there  was  more  of  madness  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  hurriedly  entered  the  outer 
hall,  in  which  Rose  still  stood,  cold 
and  hid.  Under  a  large  cloak  which 
shrouded  his  figure  he  hid  the  box^ 
clasped  it  to  his  heart. 

*'  I  have  it.  Rose — the  gold — ^the 
gold — the  gold — *tis  mine  now..— mine 
— mme — I  am  rich  at  last — at  last," — 
he  dragged  open  the  street  doorj  and 
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without  one  word,  or  one  look  of  love, 
ur  ereD  of  eoDfcio'tlSQess  of  the  ter^r 
existence  of  the  poor  girl  who  stood 
ibireriDg  there*  he  disappeared  hastily 
into  the  street 


t* 


I  wu  seated  hj  my  solitary  fireside 
tint  night  alone,  as  1  was  accustomed 
to  be  then — I  was  lodged  in  a  house 
io  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  near  the 
rirer  Fojle.  It  was  a  somewhat  stormy 
evening  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  I 
veil  recollect;  the  windows  of  my  sit- 
ting-room were  rattling  with  the  wind, 
and  I  heard  the  melancholy  dashin?  of 
ihe  tide— the  river  was  much  swollen 
with  recent  heavy  rains.     It  was  past 
tvelTeor  near  one  o'clock,  I  should 
think,  when  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy 
fill  of  rsin  which  beat  against  the  win- 
dows notsily,  I  heard  a  quick  knocking 
&t  the  door.     There  was  an  individuid 
of  the  family  out  somewhere,  and  the 
door  was  not  locked  for  the  night, 
vhich  it  usually  was  before  the  hour 
mentioned.     It  was  opened  by  some 
GQt  keeping  vigil  like  myself,  a  thing 
which  rarely  occurred  in  the  primitive 
£unilj  with  which  I  resided. 

I  was  extremely  surprised  when  in  a 
few  moments  Robert  Irving  entered 
IDT  room.  He  was  all  drenched  with 
ruQ,  and  his  black  hair  seemed  beat 
into  his  brow  and  eyes — his  eyes — I 
$tirted  up  in  terror  at  their  expression. 
I  «as  familiar  with  the  fearful  gleam 
of  a  maniac's  eye,  and  his  recalled  more 
than  one  look  that  I  would  willingly 
bare  forgotten.  He  answered  briefly 
to  my  salutation,  but  hurriedly,  and 
like  one  possessed  with  some  thought 
to  the  forgetfulness  of  present  things, 
he  seated  himself  by  the  little  table 
vhich  I  had  drawn  to  the  fire.  He 
threw  aside  his  wet  cloak,  and  from 
heoeath  it  he  produced  a  box  of  some 
iiie,  and  apparently  heavy ;  he  placed 
it  with  what  seemed  to  me  a  singular 
degree  of  care  and  reverence  on  the 
table.  He  looked  steadily  at  it,  and 
then  at  me,  and  then  at  it  again.  I 
never  since  saw  such  a  glow  of  bright 
exultation  come  over  a  face,  as  light- 
ened his  then. 

"  I  have  found  it — won  it — it  is  mine 
at  last — ^mine-^mine — now — mine  1" 

He  clasped  both  his  hands  on  the 
box,  and  bent  bis  lips  on  it  eagerly. 
He  raised  his  head,  and  again  ex- 
cliaaed^ 


My  own — my  own  at  last !" 

**  What  ?"  cried  I,  in  amazement — 
"  what  is  it  r 

**  Gold — ^gold — gold  coin — ^jewels-^ 
all  mine — mine." 

I  begged  him  to  explain.  It  was  a 
considerable  time  before  I  could  get 
him  to  give  any  lucid  explanation  of 
his  extraordinary  excitement.  At  last 
he  became  calmer,  and  spoke  with 
something  of  the  usual  quiet,  thought- 
ful eloquence  I  had  often  admired  in 
him  ;  but  there  was  a  confusion  in  the 
account  he  gave  of  his  becoming  pos- 
sessed of  the  box  of  treasure,  that 
struck  me  at  the  time,  though  1  knew 
nothing  then  of  the  circumstances  nar- 
rated above.  By  hb  account  I  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  rich  old  East 
Indian,  Luke  Maxwell,  had  in  a  fit  of 
wonderful  good  feeling  presented  him 
with  the  box,  on  condition  that  he  was 
to  marry  his  niece  Rose. 

*'  Rose,  poor  girl,  loves  me,"  conti- 
nued  he — '*she  loves  me  deeply  and 
faithfully  I  am  sure.  Poor  thing,  I 
should  love  her  better  than  I  do,  and  I 
roust  try ;  but  that  business  of  Bessy 
Allen  spoiled  me  for  love,  I  fear." 

He  looked  mournfully  in  my  face» 
and  grasping  my  hand,  wrung  it  with 
deep  feeling.  I  pitied  him,  for  I  knew 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  to  which 
he  alluded.  I  knew  his  mind  had 
scarcely  recovered  its  right  bent  from 
the  period  in  which  he  was  basely  de- 
ceived by  a  young  and  handsome  girl, 
Bessy  Allen,  whom  he  loved  to  mad- 
ness. Almost  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
day  on  which  she  was  to  unite  her  fate 
to  his,  she  forsook  him,  solely  on  ac- 
count of  his  poverty,  and  married  a 
wealthy  rival. 

**  Youjmy  friend,"  continued  Irving, 
"  know  well  that  I  had  not  once  a  pas- 
sion for  money — circumstances  have 
forced  it  on  me — I  was  so  unsuccessful 
in  gaining  it,  that  like  all  unattainable 
things,  it  gradually  magnified  itself 
into  the  one  only  good  thing  under 
heaven.  For  some  years  money  has 
been  my  mania — always  sought,  but  ne- 
ver gained— from  the  hour  in  which 
Bessy  Allen  married  that  rich  old  man 
—  money — the  love  of  money — the 
burning,  goading  desire  for  money,  has 
all  but  maddened  me.  For  money  I 
struggled,  and  toiled,  and  made  night 
and  day  bitter  and  weary ;  but  it  was 
in  vain,  you  are  well  aware.  For  mo- 
ney I  sought  poor  Rose  Maixwell ;  but 
her   uncle   r^ected  me-«and   with 
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sneering  insults  and — and  so  Rose  and 
I " 

He  hesitated  and  stammered  —  I 
guessed  the  truth  of  the  case  in  that 
confusion. 

"  Well,  I  must  look  at  my  treasure 
nowy  I  did  not  look  at  it  to-night  yet — 
I  had  it  with  me — pressed  to  my  heart, 
and  that  was  enough  ;  but  I  shall  see 
it  now,  and  you  shall  see  it  too^-you 
shall  see  bright  gold  sparkling  with  a 
glory  you  never  saw  before.  All  last 
night  the  red  rays  of  this  gold  gathered 
round  and  round  me,  until  at  last  it 
was  like  a  great  fire  scorching  me, 
though  I  was  happy — ^happy — but  I 
was  in  a  fever,  I  believe.  Now,  how 
shall  I  get  it  open  ?  I  might  have  un- 
locked it,  but  I  was  in  too  great  a 
haste.     Must  I  break  it  open  ?" 

I  had  a  parcel  of  old  keys  which  I 
brought,  but  none  of  them  would  fit ; 
something  was  wrong  with  the  lock,  I 
saw  plainly.  He  forced  it  open  at  last, 
and  slowly  and  solemnlv  laid  back  the 
Jid. 

"  Now  look  at  the  glitter." 

I  looked — ^nothing  but  pieces  of  dull 
blackish  lead  could  I  see. 

Irving's  eyes  fixed  on  them,  as  if  all 
liis  life,  except  what  was  in  that  look, 
had  come  to  a  stand. 

**  There  is  some  mistake,"  said  I, 
looking  anxiously  on  him. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  he  seized  the 
box  and  emptied  all  its  contents  on  the 
table.  There  was  nothing  but  pieces 
of  lead,  and  fragments  of  old  wood, 
and  trumpery  bits  of  rusty  iron  I 

There  was  a  considerable  pause.  I 
never  recollect  such  a  dead,  strange 
pause.  Irving  seemed  struck  suddenly 
into  a  statue,  except  that  his  eye-balls 
protruded  most  painfully  to  me,  or  my 
fancy  magnified  matters. 

'*  Your  uncle,  or  your  Rose's  uncle, 
has  made  a  strange  blunder  here  ;  but 
he  will  set  it  all  to  rights  to-morrow," 
I  said,  laughingly. 

He  started,  and,  I  thought,  gasped 
convulsively.  I  did  not  then  know 
how  much  I  was  wounding  him  by  my 
words.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  mo  with 
dead  earnestness.  It  was  appalling; 
but  I  presently  perceived  that  his  looks 
merely  regarded  me,  and  that  his  mind 
was  otherwise  engrossed.  I  became 
afraid  of  some  evil  consequences  to  his 
already  shaken  intellect,  and  I  wished 
him  to  speak,  to  break  his  frightful 
silence.  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  addressed  him ;  but  still  there  was 


no  answer.  I  entreated  him  to  speak 
— I  shook  him — he  merely  gazed 
dreamily  on  me,  and  his  bosom  heaved 
as  if  there  was  an  earthquake  of  feeling 
in  it ;  but  no  sigh  was  audible. 

*«  The  influence  of  the  Evil  One  is 
wonderful,"  muttered  be  at  last ;  *'  it 
was  gold  last  night — ^burning  gold — 
and  lead  now — lead.  God  has  bid 
Satan  do  this,  to  punish  my  mad- 
ness." 

He  spoke  in  low  tones,  so  hollow  and 
thrilling  it  was  terrible.  I  had  always 
a  peculiar  dread  of  madness — some 
early  associations — I^know  not  why, 
but  it  was  the  one  thing  \tx  the  world 
that  almost  petrified  me  to  behold: 
now  it  seemea  truly  present  there  be- 
fore me. 

He  started  up.  He  paced  the  room. 
He  kept  both  nands  pressed  hard  on 
his  brow,  so  that  I  could  not  rightly 
see  his  eyes.  I  had  got  one  glimpse  of 
them  as  he  arose,  and  it  was  enough-- 
the  fire  of  frenzy  was  in  them. 

"  It  is  burning — ^burning — ^the  gold 
burned  my  brain  last  night,  it  was  so 
red  and  fiery — ^red — ^red.  Is  there  no 
water  to  cool  it — ^take  it  from  mj 
sight  ?" 

I  brought  him  a  glass  of  water,  and 
entreated  him  to  drink  it.  After  some 
persuasion  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  and 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  but  some  new  form 
of  his  madness  came  over  htm,  and  he 
allowed  the  glass  to  drop  listlessly  on 
the  floor. 

"It  weighs  me  down — ^that  lead- 
that  black  burning  lead  into  which  the 
burning  gold  changed — it  crushes  mj 
brain  down — down — it  is  on  my  heart 
«^the  lead,  the  cold  heavy  lead"— he 
sank  on  a  chair  as  if  utterly  exhausted. 
I  brought  a  strong  cordial  which  I 
had  found  serviceable  to  myself  in  cases 
of  mental  suffering,  but  no  persuasion 
could  induce  him  to  taste  it,  he  turned 
away  with  utter  loathing.  He  ro5e 
in  a  few  minutes  and  paced  the  room 
again,  and  again  his  eyes — which  bad 
been  weighed  down  as  if  death  sat 
on  the  lids  a  few  moments  previously— 
glared  with  furious  mania. 

"  The  burning  gold — it  has  made  « 
cinder  of  my  brain — it  has  turned  to 
red-hot  gold— it  blows  out  there— I 
hear  the  loud  winds" — (he  was  then  be- 
side the  window) — they  might  quench 
the  fire,  and  the  rain— it  will  fall  on 
my  head  and  drown  the  fire  of  the 
stolen  gold."  Before  I  even  suspected 
his  intentions  he  had  suddenly  opened 
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the  door  of  mjrroom»  and  ran  out  into 
thehaU. 

I  followed  hastily  and  grasped  his 
vm,  just  IS  he  was  opening  the  outer 
door.    To  mj  vexation  I  foand  that 
it  vas  not  yet  fastened  securely  for 
tht  night    There  was  merely  a  bolt 
or  bar  Isid  across  it,  and  Irving,  owing 
to  kis  hiving  been  frequently  my  visi- 
tor, *M  familiar  with  all  its  mysteries. 
"  Do  not  go  out  now,  Robert,  for 
God's  sake,  stay  with  me."     I  held 
lu'm  £rmly  as  I  spoke,  but  he  was 
stnx^  than  me,  for  I  was  not  then 
in  firm  health,  and  the  violence  of 
bis  excitement  added  to  bis    natural 
^igoor.    Without  speaking  one  word 
be  dung  me  from  him  violently,  my 
head  came  in  contact  with  a  part  of 
the  stairs,  and  I  was  stunned  for  some 
seconds,  I  do  not   know   how  long. 
As  soon  as  possible  I  sprang  to  the 
door,  hot  there  was  another  impedi- 
ment; he  had,  in  his  madness,  closed 
it  so  forcibly  after  him,  that  owing  to 
some  peculiarity  in  its  construction,  I 
coold  not  without  a  little  delay,  get  it 
opened. 

At  last  I  got  out,  and  looked  around 
in  all  directions,  and  called  his  ^name 
loudly,  bat  I  could  neither  see  him 
Dor  hear  him.     It  was  a  wildly  tem- 
pestuous night ;  the  rain  had  abated, 
tnit  the  wind  was   strong,  almost  a 
hurricane.     I  have  had  presentiments 
often,  and  oftener  than  I  would  tell 
;oQ,  or  rather  than  you  would  believe 
I  hare  found  them  true.    The  impres* 
sion  fixed  forcibly  on  my  mind  that 
Irving  would  destroy  himself-— would 
throv  himself  into  the  river.     I  ran 
to  the  nearest  part  of  the  shore,  the 
I^  I  thought  it  probable  he  would 
reach  first.     I    wandered    about,    I 
inarched,  I  shouted  hia  name,  but  the 
visd  was  sweeping  so  noisily  along 
tbat  he  could  not  possibly  hear  me, 
even  if  he  were  near.     The  Foyle  was 
^hing  in  to  the  shore,  dashing  and 
ioammg  in  an  unusual  manner;  the 
thoroQghfare  beside  me,  known  as  the 
Strand  road,  was  in  danger  of  being 
iaondated  in   places.     If  Irving  had 
been  there,  he  might,  in  his  state  of 
mind  have  perished,  even  without  pre- 
meditated self-destruction,  so  unsafe 
vas  the  place  to  one  too  frenzied  to 
be  on  his  guard  as  poor  Irving  was. 

I  shall  never — no,  never  till  I  enter 
soother  world,  forget  the  cold,  sick 
misery  of  my  feelings  as  I  wandered 
up  and  dowo— listened  tiU  I  strained 


the  organs  of  hearmg — listened  if  I 
could  hear  a  plunge  in  the  water — 
stood,  and  unconsciously  questioned 
the  waves,  so  noisy  among  themselves, 
if  they  had  rolled  over  the  human 
breast — the  human  suffering  I  had  so 
lately  seen — if  their  noise  was  rejoicing 
or  mourning  for  the  mortal  creature 
who  had  flown  to  them  for  rest — then 
the  dumbness  of  the  waves  to  me  in 
my  agony  of  dread  was  fearful,  was 
galling — I  wished  that  the  flesh  and 
blood  which  blinds  the  spirit  had  fallen 
from  me,  that  I  might,  a  pure  intel- 
lectual essence,  be  able  to  pierce  the 
secrets  of  all  material  things. 

What  could  I  do  ?  I  would  have 
gone  and  got  assistance,  and  searched 
the  country,  but  there  was  still  cold 
reason  to  whisper  to  me  that  Irving 
might  not  have  been  so  desperate  as  I 
imagined — that  he  might,  in  fact,  be 
at  that  moment  safe  in  his  lodgings  in 
town.  It  was  near  the  dawn  of  the 
cold  March  morning  before  I  could 
drag  myself  from  the  river.  Then  I 
went  back  to  my  lodgings,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  he  might  be  there  awaiting 
me,  but  it  was  a  foolish  thought.  My 
presentiment  was  true.  I  never  saw 
Robert  Irving  living  afterwards. 

Luke  Maxwell,  before  he  opened  bis 
cabinet  to  drink  in  the  sight  of  gold, 
which  was  his  pleasant  opiate,  sat  for  a 
considerable  time  after  he  had  finished 
his  rice  supper,  and  wondered  and  was 
perplexed  concerning  his  niece  Rose. 
What  could  be  the  matter  with  her. 
She  had  attended  him,  she  had  walked 
about  him,  she  had  even  spoken  to 
him,  but  all  the  time  he  was  struck 
with  the  unpleasant  thought  that  it 
was  the  corpse  of  Rose  Maxwell  he 
saw.  It  was  so  ghastly — the  eyes  were 
so  deadly  half  shut — the  figure  was  so 
rigid — was  this  his  living  neice  ? — and 
when  she  was  putting  on  his  night- 
cap her  fingers  touched  him,  and  he 
grew  sick— -he  had  touched  the  hand 
of  a  corpse,  a  friend  of  his  who  had 
died  in  India,  and  Rose's  hand  was  as  icy. 

But  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  an  inkling 
of  a  tear  had  got  into  them — no,  he 
was  sleepy.  He  took  his  keys  and 
opened  the  cabinet. 

**  Well,  am  I  growing  so  dim- 
sighted — must  I  put  on  spectacles  to 
see  it** — he  muttered,  looking  on  the 
empty  space  where  the  black  box  had 
stood.  He  looked  again — still  vacancy. 
*<  Astonishing  dimness,"  muttered  ha 
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onee  more;  he  looked  on^  bot  tbii 
time  he  put  out  his  hand  and  felt — 
nothing — he  groped  all  round — no- 
thing I 

He  would  not  admit  the  fact  into 
his  mind.  All  his  senses  told  him 
that  his  treasure-box  was  gone«  but  he 
would  not  yet  believe  it.  He  took  the 
candle  and  inspected  every  corner  of 
the  cabinet.  He  looked  under  it ;  he 
looked  under  the  bed ;  he  looked  all 
round  the  room.  He  did  this,  not  as 
if  the  box  was  really  there,  but  some- 
how as  if  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  about.  Again  he  caused  the  blaze 
of  the  candle  to  go  through  every 
nook  of  the  cabinet,  even  where  the 
box  could  by  no  possibility  have  stood. 
It  was  not  obtuseness  made  this  slow- 
ness of  belief,  it  was  evidently  a  strong 
feeling  of  confidence,  even  in  the  good- 
ness of  human  nature  perhaps—he  had 
never  been  a  ready  believer  in  rob- 
bery. Suddenly  his  thin  cheeks  flush- 
ed ;  the  veins  in  his  forehead  swelled, 
he  ran  to  the  door,  and  out  to  the 
lobby,  crying— 

"  Thieves  !-*robbery ! — Nell-*Ros6 

robbery-— robbery— he    ran    down 

stairs  and  rushed  into  the  kitchen  whert 
Nelly,  the  servant-maid,  was  seated  at 
at  the  fire,  laboriously  darning  the  tat- 
tered hem  of  an  old  flannel  petticoat. 

*'  My  gold ! — ^my  gold  I — I'm  rob- 
bed 1 —  Nelly ! — thieves  I — alarm  the 
town — ^get  out  all  Derry! — all  Derry  I 
-^my  gold  I — where*8  Andrew— alarm 
alir 

Nelly  started  up  in  amazement,  and 
her  flannel  petticoat  dropped  on  some 
embers. 

««The  masters^s  mad-— wud".-^ha 
muttered. 

"  My  gold — my  gold — alarm  them 
all— fast,  fast — get  out  all  Derry — 
fast,  fast— my  gold !" 

He  ran  out  of  the  kitchen  and  up 
stairs  again  as  fast  as  his  limbs  could 
bear  him. 

Nelly  made  her  way  hastily  to  her 
young  mistress's  room,  and  proclaimed 
vehemently,  that  the  master  was  mad, 
and  robbed,  and  murdered. 

Rose  showed  no  sig^s  of  surprise, 
nor,  indeed,  of  any  kind  of  emotion. 
She  had  a  pocket  bible  in  her  hand« 
but  she  had  scarcely  been  reading,  to 
judge  from  the  extreme  length  of  the 
wick  on  the  candle.  Cold,  and  dead, 
and  immovable,  she  sat  there  ai  if  she 
had  not  the  vital  strtogtb  to  weep,  or 
groao,  or  in  .any  way  ezprtM   the 


anguish  which  had  made  her  like  a 
statue. 

"  Where's  Master  Andrew -^ochi 
Where's  Master  Andrew?"  oriedNellj, 
distractedly.  Rose  looked  up  in  her 
face  passively,  listlessly,  as  if  shs 
was  in  a  deep  dream,  and  scarcely 
heard. 

**  Miss  Rose,  Miss  Rose,  what  siU 
you  ?  Och,  speak.  God  help  ua,  if 
it  fright  that  ails  you?  Where's 
Master  Andrew,  that  he  doesn't  eont 
and  help  the  master,  who's  robbed, 
and  ruined,  and  fair  gone  ?" 

Rose  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  ai 
if  it  ached  sorely  ;  ^hen  she  seemed  to 
recollect,  and  made  an  effort  to  act  as  she 
should  naturally  have  done  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. She  spoke ;  but  the  voice 
was  so  singularly  unearthly  in  its  tonea, 
that  even  Nelly  was  frightened,  and 
thought  of  more  things  than  her  mas- 
ter's flight.  Rose  informed  her  that 
Andrew  was  with  his  mother,  who  was 
still  very  feeble,  though  now  past  dan- 
ger. The  moment  Nelly  heard  this, 
she  flew  off  to  bring  him  instantly  to 
the  house. 

Rose  walked  to  the  door  of  her 
room,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
to  her  uncle ;  but  when  she  thought 
of  his  sufferings,  at  that  moment  she 
became  faint ;  she  could  not  for  the 
whole  world  advance  a  single  step; 
besides,  her  conscience,  now  awakened 
with  a  force  that  threatened  in  a  abort 
space  to  destroy  either  the  body  or 
mind,  bid  her  keep  herself,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  his  wrongs, 
from  his  sight.  After  some  mioutet 
she  dragged  herself  to  the  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  bed-rooms.  She 
seated  herself  on  the  lower  step,  in 
darkness.  It  was  well  for  her  that 
stupor  seized  her,  which  was  not  even 
dispelled  when  her  oousin  Andrew 
grasped  her  hand,  and  addressed  her 
in  a  kind  voice  ;  his  voi6e  had  always 
been  kind,  but  now  it  touched  her  very 
heart,  she  was  so  utterly  forlorn.  Al- 
most unconscious  of  her  deatinattoii, 
he  led  her  with  him  to  the  very  side 
of  their  uncle. 

He  was  lying  on  the  bed,  apparently 
quiet,  but  his  face — as  much  of  it  sj 
they  saw — was  painfully  distorted. 
He  made  no  answer  when  Andrew 
addressed  him.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
writhed  and  exhibited  everj  sign  of 
being  in  a  fit  of  convulfiona  of  a  pe- 
culiar description,  to  whieh  ha  had 
bMtt  ooeaaionallj  rabjeel  onoe^   bot 
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vhlch  litterij  he  thoaght  he  had  got 

rid  of.    The  cousins  stood  silently 

grazing  on  him.     All  the  racha — all 

the  instmments  of  torture  ever  in- 

jmttd  bj  crnel  haman  beings  to  make 

sorrowfnl  hamanitj  suffer  still  more, 

cnuid  not  have  more  than  equalled — if 

theT  coald  have  reached  the  mental 

a?>aj  suffered  by  Rose  at  that  mo- 

mrnt,  as  she  gazed  on  her  old  uncle's 

ke.    Andrew,  who  bad  studied  the 

biiiog  art  some  time*  with  a  view — 

vLich  he  had  abandoned — of  adopting 

it  as  a  professioDy  was  puzzled  and 

alarmed  at  the  symptoms  of  his  uncle's 

^t :  it  was  liker  apoplexy  than  epilepsy, 

U  feared. 

**  This  a  your  work.  Rose,  "he  said* 
(temlj,  with  a  peculiar  look,  which 
told  ha  that  by  some  means  he  knew 
all. 

"Yes— I— have— killed  him."— 
There  was  a  pause  between  every 
Tord,  as  if  her  tongue  cleaved  to  the 
roof  of  her  mouth. 

"  And  Robert  Irving — he  has  flown 
—he  has  left  you  to  suffer  all.*' 

"  Yes,  Robert  Irving  has  deserted 
ise;  the  treasure-box  was  all  he 
wanted." 

"  Base — heartless — heartless  vil- 
lain." A  smile  lurked  in  the  corners 
of  Andrew's  mouth. 

''  If  heaven  had  made  me  breathe 
nj  last  this  day,  before  I  saw  him 
thus_the  poor  old  man — I  walked  on 
the  wall,  this  morning,  thinking  to 
meet  Ann— Irving — I  clung  to  the  cold 
railing  of  the  cathedral  churchyard, 
iJii  prayed  to  God  to  die — but  I  could 
hi}\  die — I  cannot  die — my  wickedness 
iDQ&t  live  for  punishment." 

"  And,  Robert  Irving — ^you  love 
and  r^ret  him — ^yet,  after  all,  he  has 
aade  you  suffer  ?"  An  expression  of 
i&OQrDful  tenderness  which  always  rose 
is  his  eyes  when  he  gazed  on  her — it 
*^  always  there,  treat  him  as  she 
vculd — ^beamed  fondly  on  her." 

"  I  feel  only  for  my  uncle — my  old 
uncle — even  if  Robert  Irving  had  loved 
2fie,  I  would  give  all  his  love  ten  times 
over,  to  restore  happiness  to  my  uncle—, 
but  Irving  only  loved — the — gold — the 
last  look  he  gave  me,  as  he  disappeared 
with  that  gold,  shewed  me  his  nature^ 
and  my  folly — madness." 

*'  If  my  uncle  could  be  made  happy 
again — if  our  old  happiness  could  be 
restored  by  me,  would  you  forget  ?" 

**  Ob«  Aiidrew-.-And[rew,8avehinu- 
save  our  uncle— and  I   shall   never 


mourn  for  him."  She  had  grasped 
Andrew's  arm  firmly,  and  she  gazed 
in  his  face  with  intense  eagerness. 

"  My  gold — my  gold — what — An- 
drew— Rose — look  there — my  gold — 
where  is  it?" 

The  old  roan  suddenly  started  up- 
right in  his  bed,  and  looked  around, 
with  a  haggard,  but  tolerably  composed 
face.  His  eyes  wandered  strangely, 
however. 

"  My  gold,  Andrew — ^my  bright 
gold — ^they  have  stolen  it — look,  the 
cabinet  is  empty."  He  said  this  after 
there  had  been  a  deep  pause  for  some 
moments.  Again,  they  were  all  silent — 
but  the  violent  throbbings  in  Rose  a 
breast  might  almost  have  been  heard. 

'*  It  was  so  bright,  so  dazzlingly 
bright,  Andrew  I  I  shall  never  have 
gold  like  it  in  this  world  again— 
never  V* 

He  spoke  in  a  low  plaintive  voice — 
he  spread  his  hands  over  his  face — he 
wept-i-the  old  man  wept  like  a  sick 
child.  Andrew  bent  over  him,  and 
whimpered  for  some  time  in  his  ear. 
As  he  whispered,  a  sudden  change 
came  over  Luke  ;  he  clasped  his 
hands — he  laughed — finally  he  started 
from  the  bed,  and  almost  danced  round 
the  room.  Andrew  went  out,  and  ran 
hastily  down  stairs,  and  returned  in  a 
few  momenta  carrying  a  black  box — 
the  black  box.  The  gold  chain  with 
the  keys  was  lying  carelessly  on  the 
floor  at  the  bed-side ;  Andrew  took  it 
up  and  opened  the  box,  and  held  before 
the  exulting  eyes  of  Luke  Maxwell  his 
own  glittering  gold,  untouched,  bright 
as  his  heart  could  desire. 

As  I  had  too  truly  anticipated,  the 
body  of  Robert  Irving  was  found 
shortly  afterwards,  washed  ashore  near 
Moville,  to  which  distance  the  tide 
had  carried  it.  It  was  never  known 
whether  he  had  accidentally  or  by  his 
own  design,  in  the  madness  of  the  mo- 
ment perished. 

Many  years  after  this,  on  returning 
to  the  North  of  Ireland,  after  a 
lengthened  absence,  I  was  happy  to 
see  Andrew  Denham,  a  highly  respect- 
able country  gentleman,  living  on  a 
valuable  property,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased when  his  uncle  died,  and  at  last 
was  forced  to  leave  his  gold  behind. 
Andrew  and  Rose  Maxwell — Mrs. 
Denham  now — were  the  joint  heirs. 
Mrs.  Denham  had  grown  ruddy,  if  not 
stout,  and  seemed  a  happy,  and  fond 
mother  and  vnfe. 
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KHIDDEB. 


Thus  said  or  sung 

Khidder,  the  ever  young. 
Journeying,  I  passed  an  ancient  town — 
Of  lindens  green  its  battlements  bore  a  crown^ 
And  at  its  turreted  gates,  on  either  hand. 
Did  fountains  stand. 
In  marble  white  of  rarest  chiseling. 
The  which  on  high  did  fling 
Water,  that  then  like  rain  went  twinkling  down. 
With  a  rainbow  glancing  in  the  spray 
As  it  wreathed  in  the  sunny  ray. 
I  marked  where,  'neath  the  frown 
Of  the  dark  rampart,  smiled  a  garden  fair  ; 
And  an  old  man  was  there. 
That  gathered  fruit.     **  Good  father,"  I  began, 
''  Since  when,  I  pray  you  standeth  here 
This  goodly  city  with  its  fountains  clear  ?*' 
To  which  that  ag^d  man 
Made  answer— '*  Ever  stood 
The  city  where  it  stands  to-day. 
And  as  it  stands  so  shall  it  stand  for  aye. 
Come  evil  days  or  good.*' 


II. 

Him  gathering  fruit  1  left,  and  journeyed  on ; 

But  when  a  thousand  years  were  come  and  gone 

Again  I  passed  that  way,  and  lo ! 

There  was  no  city,  there  were  no 

Fountains  of  chiseling  rare. 

No  garden  fair ; 

Only 

A  lonely 

Shepherd  was  piping  there. 

Whose  little  flock  seemed  less 

In  that  wide  pasture  of  the  wildernep* 

III. 

"  Good  friend,"  quoth  I, 

*'  How  lonfi^  hath  the  fair  city  passed  away. 

That  stood  with  gates  so  high. 

With  fountains  bright,  and  gardens  gay. 

Where  now  these  sheep  do  stray  ?*' 

And  he  replied,  **  What  withers  makes  but  room 

For  what  springs  up  in  verdurous  bloom — 

Sheep  have  grazed  ever  here,  and  here  will  graze  for  aye." 

IV. 

Him  piping  there  I  left,  and  journeyed  on-^ 

But  when  a  thousand  years  were  come  and  gone, 

Affain  I  passed 

That  way,  and  see  1  there  was  a  lake 

That  darkened  in  the  blast. 

And  waves  that  brake 
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With  a  melaucholv  roar 

Along  that  lonely  shore. 

And  on  a  shingly  point  that  ran 

Far  out  into  the  lake,  a  fisherman 

Wu  hauling  in  his  net     To  him  I  said, 

"  Good  friend, 

I  fain  would  know 

Since  when  it  is  that  here  these  waters  flow/' 

Whereat  he  shook  Ms  head. 

And  answer  made,  '*  Heaven  lend 

Thee  better  wit,  good  brother  1    Ever  here 

These  waters  flowed,  and  so 

Will  ever  flow ; 

And  ave  in  this  dark  rolling  mere 

Men  fished,  and  still  fish. 

And  ever  will  fish. 

Until  fish  ^ 

No  more  in  water  swim." 

Him 

Hauling  his  net  I  lef^  and  journeyed  on. 

But  when  a  thousand  years  were  come  and  gone# 

Again  I  passed  that  way,  and  lo  1  there  stood, 

Where  waves  had  rolled,  a  green  and  flourishing  wood-« 

Flourishing  in  youth  it  seemed,  and  yet  was  old 

And  there  it  stood  where  deep  blue  waves  had  rolled. 

V. 

A  place  of  pleasant  shade ! 

A  wandering  wind  among  the  branches  played, 

And  birds  were  now  where  fish  had  been  ; 

And  through  the  depth  of  green, 

In  many  a  gush  the  golden  sunshine  streamed  ; 

And  small  flowers  gleamed 

About  the  brown  and  mossy 

Roots  of  the  ancient  trees. 

And  the  cushioned  sward  so  glossy. 

That  compassed  these. 

VI. 

Here  as  I  passed,  there  met 

Me,  on  the  border  of  that  forest  wide, 

One  with  an  axe,  whom  when  I  spied. 

Quoth  I, ''  Good  neighbour,  let 

Me  ask,  I  pray  you,  how  long  hath  the  wood 

Stood^ 

Spreading  its  covert,  broad  and  green. 

Here,  where  mine  eyes  have  seen 

A  royal  city  stand,  whose  battlements 

Were  like  the  ancient  rocks ; 

And  then  a  place  for  shepherds*  tents. 

And  pasturage  of  flocks ; 

And  then. 

Roughening  beneath  the  blast, 

A  vast 

Dark  mere — a  haunt  of  fishermen  ?" 

vn. 

There  was  a  cold  surprise 
In  the  man's  eyes 
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While  thus  I  spake,  and,  as  I  made  an  end. 

This  was  his  dry 

Reply—- 

**  Facetions  friend* 

This  wood 

Hath  ever  stood 

Even  where  it  stands  to-day ; 

And  as  it  stands,  so  shall  it  stand  for  aye. 

And  here  men  catch  no  fish — here  tend 

No  sheep — to  no  town -markets  wend ; 

But  aye  in  these 

Green  shades  men  felled»  and  still  fell* 

And  ever  will  fell 

Trees. 


vni. 

Him  with  his  aze  I  left,  and  journeyed  on. 

But  when  a  thousand  years  were  come  and  gone. 

Again  I  passed 

That  way,  and  lo  I  a  town — 

And  spires,  and  domes,  and  towers  looked  proudly  down 

Upona  vast 

And  sounding  tide  of  life. 

That  flowed  through  many  a  street,  and  surged 

In  many  a  market-place,  and  urged 

Its  way  in  many  a  wheeling  current,  hither 

And  thither. 

How  rose  the  strife 

Of  sounds !  the  ceaseless  beat 

Of  feet  1 

The  noise  of  carts,  of  whips — the  roll 

Of  chariots,  coaches,  cabs,  gigs — all 

Who  keep  the  last-named  vehicle  we  call 

Respectable — horse-trampings,  and  the  toll 

Of  bells ;  the  whirl,  the  clash,  the  hubbub-mingling 

Of  voices,  deep  and  shrill ;  the  clattering,  jingling. 

The  indescribable,  indefinable  roar  ; 

The  grating,  creaking, -booming,  clanking,  thumping,    - 

And  bumping ; 

The  stumping 

Of  folks  with  wooden  lega  ;  the  gabbling. 

And  babbling, 

And  many  more 

Quite  nameless  helping! 

To  the  general  effect ;  dog-yelpings. 

Laughter,  and  shout,  and  cry ;  all  sounds  of  gladnesib 

Of  sadness. 

And  madness*- 

For  there  were  people  marrying. 

And  others  carrying 

The  dead  they  would  have  died  for,  to  the  grave— • 

(Sadly  the  church  bell  tolled 

When  the  young  were  burying  the  old. 

More  sadly  spake  that  bodeful  tongue 

When  the  old  were  burying  the  young.) 

Thus  did  the  tumult  rave 

Through  that  fair  city — nor  were  wanting  there 

Or  dancing  dogs  or  bear, 

Or  needy  knife- 

Grinder,  or  man  with  dismal  wife, 
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That  lang  deplorably  of  **  purling  groves 

And  verdant  streams,  all  where  young  Damon  roves 

WUA  tender  Phillida,  the  nymph  he  loves. 

And  softly  breathe 

The  balmy  moonbeam*s  wreathe. 

And  amorous  turtle-doves  " 

Or  other  doleful  men,  that  blew 

The  melancholiest  tunes— the  whiob  thev  onlj  knew— 

Od  fiutesy  and  other  instruments  of  wind ; 

Or  small  dark  imp,  with  hurd j- 

Gordy, 

And  m&rmosetj  that  grinned 

For  nuts,  and  might  have  been  his  brother* 

They  were  so  like  each  other ; 

Or  maOf 

That  danced  like  the  god  Pan* 

Twitching 

A  spasmy  face 

From  side  to  side  with  a  grace 

Bewitching* 

The  while  be  whistled 

In  sorted  pipes,  all  at  his  chin  that  bristled  ; 

Or  fiddler,  fiddling  much 

For  little  profit*  and  a  many  such 

Street  mosies  most  forlorn. 

In  that  too  pitiless  rout  quite  oyerbome. 

IX. 

Now,  when  as  I  beheld 

The  stir,  and  heard  the  din  of  life  once  more 

Swell,  as  it  swelled 

In  that  same  place  four  thousand  years  before, 

I  asked  of  them  that  passed  me  in  the  throng* 

How  long 

The  city  thereabouts  had  stood* 

And  what  was  gone  with  pasture*  lake*  and  wood. 

But  at  such  questions  most  men  did  but  stare. 

And  so  pass  on  ;  and  some  did  laugh  and  shake 

Their  heads,  me  deeming  mad ;  but  none  would  spare 

The  time,  or  take 

The  pains  to  answer  me,  for  there 

All  were  in  haste — all  busy^-bent  to  make 

The  moet  of  every  minute* 

And  do*  an  if  they  might,  an  hour*s  work  in  it. 

X. 

Yet  as  I  gave  not  o'er,  but  pertinaciously 

Plied  with  my  question  every  passer-by* 

A  dozen  voices  did  at  length  reply 

Ungraciously— 

«<  What  ravest  thou 

Of  pasture,  lake,  and  wood  ?     As  it  is  now. 

So  was  it  always  here*  and  so  will  be  for  aye.** 

Them,  hurrying  there,  I  left*  and  journeved  on — 

But  when  a  thousand  j^ears  are  come  and  gone* 

Again  I'll  pass  that  way.* 

*  Khidder  is,  I  believe,  the  prophet  Elias,  whom  the  Persians  or  the  Arabs,  or 
both  for  what  I  know,  believe  to  revisit  the  earth  from  time  to  time,  and  journey 
about  in  various  directions,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  mankind  have 
filled  ap  the  measure  of  their  sins,  or  whether  the  judgment  of  the  world  can  yet 
he  postponed  a  little  longer. 
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SONGS    FROM    BERANGER. 
LB  TAXLLVnt  BT  LA  FBB. 

Dui  tt  Pttii  pUln  d*or  et  de  mlwre,  ftc. 

Here  in  Paris^  so  full  of  all  squalor  and  golcl> 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  a.  d. 
At  a  tailor's— mj  grandfather,  needy  and  old — 

When  an  infant,  I'll  tell  you  what  happened  to  me 
No  portent  foretold  by  my  cradle  of  straw 

The  fame  of  an  Orpheus ;  but,  summoned  one  day 
By  my  cries,  my  poor  grandfather  hurried  and  saw 

His  child  kissed  and  dandled  about  by  a  fay  1 
And  the  Fairy's  gay  lullaby  sung  in  my  ears. 
With  a  charm  that  dispelled  my  first  sorrows  and  tears. 

Then  the  honest  old  man,  in  some  little  alarm. 

Would  know  what  my  fate  in  the  future  should  be. 
"  There  he  is,  by  my  wand's  most  infallible  charm, 

A  waiter,  a  printer,  a  clerk,"  replied  she. 
**  A  thunderbolt  still  adds  a  presage  to  mine,* 

And  he  nearly  has  died  on  the  threshold  of  home  ; 
But  the  bird,  soon  revived  by  a  mercy  divine. 

Shall  brave  with  its  strains^ther  tempests  to  come.' 
And  the  Fairy's  gay  lullaby  sung  in  my  ears. 
With  a  charm  that  dispelled  my  first  sorrows  and  tears. 


^  The  Sylphs  of  onr  youth,  the  gay  Pleasures,  in  throngs, 

ShaJl  awaken  his  lyre  to' the  revels  of  night ; 
The  hearts  of  the  poor  shall  be  glad  in  his  songs. 

And  the  lone  weary  hours  of  the  wealthy  grow  light. 
But  a  darkness  o  ershadows  and  saddens  the  strings. 

The  bright  days  of  Glory  and  Empire  are  o'er ; 
And  his  voice  is  like  that  of  a  fisher  that  brings 

The  news  of  a  wreck  in  his  grief  to  the  shore." 
And  the  Fairy*s  gay  lallaby  sung  in  my  ears. 
With  a  charm  that  dispelled  my  first  sorrows  and  tears. 


The  tailor  cried  out — **  Then  my  daughter  has  sent 

But  a  maker  of  songs  to  compensate  my  care-« 
Better  work  at  my  trade,  day  and  night,  than  be  spent 

At  last  in  vun  sounds,  like  an  echo  in  air." 
''  Hush,  hush  1"  said  the  fairy,  **  thou'rt  wrong  to  complaiiw— 

Though  oft  have  ffreat  tidents  the  smallest  success — 
For  his  country  shall  cherish  the  bard,  and  his  strain 

Shall  soften  the  tears  of  the  exile's  distress." 
And  the  Fairy's  gay  lullaby  sung  in  my  ears, 
With  a  charm  that  dispelled  my  first  sorrows  and  tears. 


*  The  poet,  when  a  boy,  was  struck  by  lightning,  in  the  house  of  hia  SMmt,  at 
Peronne. 
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Last  nightj  as  I  sat  in  a  sullen  repose, 

I  saw  her  again.     With  the  lur  of  a  8i^» 
She  thoiightfally  plucked  off  the  leaves  of  a  rose* 

And  she  said — '*  Thou  hast  felt  the  approaches  of  age# 
Kind  memories  in  Eld  will  give  joy  to  the  breast. 

As  mirages  brighten  the  wilderness  lone— 
The  banquets  of  friendship  await  thee,  a  guest. 

And  there  long  live  over  the  days  that  are  gone.* 
And  the  Fairy's  gay  presages  sung  in  my  ears. 
With  a  charm  that  dispelled  all  my  sorrows  and  fears. 


ADIKV  OBAVlOHtL 

Poor  njeunlr  l«t  Seon  de  mon  trophee,  &c. 

Of  late,  to  refresh  my  old  trophy  one  day 

I  prepared,  in  my  soft  or  satirical  mode, 
To  sing  as  I  wont,  when  I  saw  the  kind  Fay 

That  blessed  me  long  since  in  my  grandsire's  abode. 
**  On  thy  head,"  thus  she  greeted  me,  '*  winter  has  blown. 

For  its  long  chilly  nights  seek  some  place  of  repose ; 
Full  twenty  years'  strife  well  mav  weaken  the  tone 

That  alone  with  the  roar  of  the  tempest  arose." 
Songs  adieu  ;  my  bald  forehead  is  wrinkled  all  o'er ; 
The  storm  hath  gone  by ;  the  bird  warbles  no  more. 


**  The  days  when  thy  soul,  with  a  harpsichord's  power. 

Gave  our  airs  modulation,  long  since  have  gone  by. 
When  Mirth's  vivid  sparkles,  in  prodigal  shower. 

Lit  up  the  dull  face  of  a  desolate  sky. 
The  narrowed  horizon  is  failing  in  gloom. 

The  old  laugh  of  revel  no  longer  is  gay ; 
How  many  before  thee  gone  down  to  the  tomb  1 

Alas  I  even  Lizette  is  a  shadow  to-day." 
Song^  adieu  ;  my  bald  forehead  is  wrinkled  all  o'er  ; 
The  storm  lias  gone  by ;  the  bird  warbles  no  more. 


"  Rejoice  that  by  thee  a  great  nation  was  stirred 

To  its  nethermost  grades,  as  in  echoing  song. 
Still  seizing  all  ears,  swift  and  subtle,  were  heard 

Thy  thoughts  of  the  lowliest  illiterate  throng. 
The  orators  speak  to  their  readers  ;  t'was  thine 

Aloud  and  abroad  against  Kings  to  conspire. 
And,  making  all  voices  rebellious,  to  twine 

Our  old  household  airs  with  the  sound  of  the  lyre. " 
Songs  adieu ;  my  bald  forehead  is  all  wrinkled  o'er. 
The  storm  has  gone  by ;  t)ie  bird  warbles  no  more. 

Thy  keen  shafts  courageously  cast  at  the  throne, 
Cauffht  up  by  the  favouring  crowd,  as  they  came 
Rebounding  on  all  sides,  have  rapidly  flown 
In  popular  chorus,  relaunched  to  their  aim. 
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When  that  throne  had  put  forth  all  that  tyranny  dared 
Three  days  and  old  gnns  saw  its  thondert  o'erbome^ 

Nor  little  the  powder  ttij  Mnse  had  prepared* 

For  the  balls*  in  whose  vollies  its  velvet  was  torn.*' 

Songs  adieu  i  my  bald  forehead  is  wrinkled  all  o'er* 

The  storm  has  gone  by ;  the  bird  warbles  no  more. 

**  And  pure  was  thy  part  on  that  turbulent  stage* 

When  the  spoil  could  not  lure  thy  uncoveting  eyes ; 
Those  days'  bright  remembrance,  in  crowning  thy  age* 

Canst  thou  ever  be  old*  for  thy  heart  will  suffice. 
Tell  the  tale  to  the  vouthful*  and  still  be  the  guide 

Of  their  ship  tnro'  the  breakers  and  iihoals*  and*  one  day* 
Should  their  gratified  country  regard  them  with  pride* 

Go,  cheer  in  their  glory  thy  hours  of  decay." 
Songs  adieu ;  my  bald  forehead  is  wrinkled  all  o'er ; 
The  storm  has  gone  by ;  the  bird  warbles  no  more. 

Near  the  poor  poet's  threshold*  old  Fairy,  I  see 

Thou  hast  beat  a  retreat ;  and  'tis  all  for  the  best  * 
In  my  garret*  full  soon*  my  companion  shall  be 

Oblivion*  the  sire  and  the  offspring  of  rest. 
When  I  die*  they  who  saw  how  our  proneness  hath  striven — 

Old  Frenchmen-.in  saddened  emotion,  shall  say : 
That  star  was*  one  evening,  all  radiant  in  heaven ; 

Fate*  long  ere  its  fUhng*  extinguished  its  ray. 
Songs  adieu ;  my  bald  forehead  is  wrinkled  all  o'er ; 
Tha  storm  hath  g^ne  by ;  the  bird  warbles  no  more. 

W.  D. 


SONKIT. 

The  sunshine*  through  the  lofty  windows  stealing* 
Lit  up  that  vast  and  venerable  fane — 
E\j'»  Cathedral->-4n  dark  douds  and  rain 

Wrapped  lately*  and  shut  up  from  joyous  feeling. 

In  its  soft  progress^all  around  reveiding 
Beauty  or  migesty  unmarked  before— 
It  shed  its  tjrpe  of  heavenly  comfort  o'er 

Three  kindred-kingdoms'  sons*  together  kneeUog. 

Oh*  may  that  Church*  episcopal  and  pure* 
One  Mother  of  that  kneeling  company — 
In  essence  one*  in  name  and  office  three — 
*Mid  outward  storm  and  darkness  still  endure : 
Be  comforted  of  Christ*  in  God's  good  time^ 
And  share  the  sunshine  of  a  heavenlier  clime. 

W.  R«  H* 

SI7,  Jmia  99, 1S4A. 
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TO  TBS  IDITOA  OP  TBB  DUBLIN  UNITEEBXTT  UAOAZINB. 

Sn^There  is  an  article  on  Ireland  in  the  last  *'  Quarterly  Reyiew,"  which  has 
ciQsed  serions  alarm  and  surprise  to  me,  and  to  more  than  me  in  this  remote 
ledasioD.  You  can  judge  of  its  effect  on  my  poor  faculties,  by  seeing  that  it 
Lb  transformed  me  into  a  writer,  and  extorted  from  me  the  accompanying 
iddress  to  the  Editor  and  his  Irish  readers.  If  you  will  accept  my  lucubrationn 
ud  give  it  a  place  in  your  columns,  I  shall  feel  auly  sensible  of  the  honour.  I 
lubmit  it  freely  to  all  necessary  corrections  ;  as  I  must  confess,  that,  although 
I  koov  something  of  truth  and  reason,  and  not  a  little  of  Ireland,  I  have  no 
grest  value  for  my  knowledge  of  the  "  parts  of  speech.** 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Ojbllus. 


TO  THE  BDITOB  OF  THB  QOARTBBLT  RBYIBW. 


Sn^Io  preparing  the  article  on  Ire- 
hsd  in  your  late  number,  you  had,  if 
ramoor  is  to  be  believed,  three  objects 
in  view:  to  announce  with  a  species 
of  semi-official  authority,  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  her  majesty's  mi- 
oisters  to  persevere  in  the  course  of 
policy  upon  which  they  have  been  re- 
ctQtly  seen  to  enter ;  to  justify  their 
adoption  of  it ;  and  to  show  by  argu- 
nent  that  it  was  worthy  of  adoption. 
Too  have  succeeded  in  the  first  of 
tbese  aims,  for  your  readers  generally 
believe  that  your  disclosures  are  not 
aoaathorized :  you  have  failed  in  both 
tbe  others,  for  you  have  not  lessened 
the  alarm  of  those  who  feared  the  mea^ 
!ves  which  your  article  menaces  as 
b»og  near  at  hand :  nor  have  you  suc- 
ceeded in  making  any  change  in  the 
opioioD  of  those  who  have  been  disap- 
pointed m  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  ex- 
pUnation  of  your  failure  is  to  be  found 
io  the  Inconclusiveness  of  your  argu- 
o^nts,  not  in  the  obstinacy  of  your 
f^ers.  If  you  favour  us  with  an 
todience,  we  shall  prove  this,  if  not  to 
joor  satisfaction,  (to  use  a  distinction 
Dade  by  an  eloquent  member  of  par- 
liament,) at  least,  and  this  is  still  bet- 
ter, to  your  conviction. 

The  measures  you  have  undertaken 
to  justify  and  defend  are — the  May- 
Qooth  endowment  bill,  which  has  re- 
cently passed ;  and  that  ecclesiastical 
cidowment  which,  as  may  be  under- 
stood fironi  joixt  warning,  is  rapidly 


coming.  Your  defence  of  these  mea- 
sures may  be  generally  classed  under 
three  heads : — 1.  That  they  are  neces- 
sary  ;  2.  That  they  bear  a  promise  of 
good,  and  involve  no  germ  of  evil ;  8. 
That  they  have  been  patronized  by  our 
most  illustrious  statesmen.  You  deny 
also  that  they  violate  any  acknowledged 
principle ;  and  that,  in  adopting  them» 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  made  himself  liable 
to  the  charge  of  un worthiness  or  incon- 
sistency. This  is  your  argument:  it 
decides  the  form  of  ours,  which  shall 
be  an  endeavour — we  believe  the  en- 
deavour will  be  successful — to  prove 
the  truth  of  that  which  you  deny,  and 
to  refute  the  conclusions  whicn  you 
have  laboured  to  establish.  We  shall 
proceed  to  show— 

1.  That  the  bills  passed  and  to  be 
passed  do  involve  a  violation  of  prin- 
ciple. 

2.  That  they  are  not  necessary. 

3.  That  they  tend  to  evil. 

4.  That  they  have  not  had  the  pa- 
tronage you  challenge  for  them. 

5.  That  your  defence  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete. 

1.  The  first  of  the  above  assertiona 
we  shall  pass  oyer  very  briefly.  The 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  must  be,  in 
many  instances,  matter  of  individual 
experience;  and  in  a  case  like  this 
of  the  Maynooth  grant,  one  can  hardly 
hope  to  change  the  opinion  which  any 
honest  man  has  deliberated  adopted. 
Why  then  have  set  down  the  tojuc  in 
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our  enumeration  ?  For  the  purpose  of 
reminding  you^  that  you  have  altoge* 
ther  missed  it  in  your  reasonings.  In  this 
aberration  jou  nave  only  shared  in  the 
general  inaccuracy  with  which  this  most 
important  subject  has  been  regarded. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
question!  "  Is  an  act  sinful  ?*'  ought  to 
be  decided  purely  on  its  own  merits. 
There  may  bo  palliatives — there  may 
be  excuses ;  but  they  cannot  make  evil 
good.  You  tell  us  that  the  state  has 
done  much  which  was  calcillated  to 
advance  and  encourage  Romanism* 
equally  with  the  measures  you  defend, 
lou  tell  us  that  very  eminent  men 
have*  by  anticipation,  approved  of  those 
measures.  You  tell  us,  that  beneficial 
consequences  may  probably  result  from 
them.  Supposing  all  these  statements 
true,  they  leave  the  moral  question 
wholly  unaffected.  If  it  be  wrong  to 
promote  a  false  religion,  no  participa- 
tion in  the  o£Fence  can  make  it  right, 
nor  can  the  expectation  of  any  conse- 
quences, however  desirable  they  may 
be,  take  away  the  sinfulness  of  an  act 
in  itself  evil. 

The  moral  question  regarding  the 
Maynooth  bill  must  be  determined  on 
grounds  wholly  different.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  simply  stating 
the  argument,  and  will  not  insist  at 
any  length  on  the  conclusion  which 
■eems  to  us  inevitable.  We  assume 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  dan- 
gerous  errors,  and  insists  upon  the 
adoption  of  them  as  essential  to  salva- 
tion. This  is  no  unwarranted  assump- 
tion, but  a  very  mitigated  statement  of 
a  principle  declared  in  very  stern  lan- 
guage by  those  among  our  Protestant 
legislators  to  whose  patronage  the  mea- 
sure under  consideration  owed  its  suc- 
cess. The  measure  was  one  to  provide 
ministers  for  a  false  and  antiscriptural 
religion.  Was  it  just  in  the  sight  of 
God,  to  assist  in  making  such  provi- 
sion? Was  it  just  towards  man,  to 
hold  out  to  the  Roman  Catholic  youth 
of  Ireland,  bribes  which  should  allure 
them  to  enter  into  the  priesthood  of 
iheir  chmrch?  It  was  once  thought 
wise  and  good  to  invite  and  encourage 
men  to  qmt  that  condition  and  a  scanty 
oomnetence  was  offered  to  those  who 
Would,  on  certain  conditions,  renounce 
it.  This  provision  made  by  the  state, 
was  condemned  as  a  snare  to  conscience, 
and  the  aid  given  to  reformed  priests 


was  withdrawn.  The  aid  thus  denied 
to  those  who  would  enter  into  a  Pro- 
testant church,  is  now  liberally  6ffered 
to  those  who  enter  into  that  of  Rome. 
If  it  be  right  to  withdraw  it  as  in  the 
former  case,  it  surely  cannot  be  good 
to  enlarge  it  in  the  latter. 

In  these  observations  we  are  putting 
aside  all  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  the  grant  to  Maynooth  may 
not  be  justified  on  the  plea  that  it  will 
minister  to  the  improvement  of  that 
institution.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
act  of  parliament  to  sustain  such  a 
plea,  or  encourage  such  an  expectation. 
The  act  bestows  upon  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishops  of  Ireland  a  large  grant 
of  the  public  money,  to  be  employed 
by  them  in  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  an  increased  number  of  can- 
didates for  the  priesthood  in  their 
church.  If  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  which  they  are  now  trained 
is  bad,  there  is  no  obligation  on  them 
to  reform  or  amend  it.  Any  indirect 
effect  which  the  act  may  have  on  edu- 
cation, belongs  to  another  part  of  our 
subject.  This  part  we  conclude*  by 
repeating  the  assertion,  that  to  enable 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland*  by 
a  grant  of  the  public  money,  to  train 
up  two  hundred  and  fifty  youths  in  the 
doctrines  of  their  church,  on  condition 
of  their  being  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood in  an  antiscriptural  religion,  was 
a  violation  of  principle ;  and  that  the 
mere  fact  of  there  having  been  an  equal 
number  of  young  men  educated  at 
Maynooth  before,  cannot  justify  the 
recent  arrangement  to  add  to  them. 

2.  The  measures  of  which  you  have 
undertaken  to  be  the  advocate,  are  not 
necessary.  Maynooth,  we  are  told, 
was  not  handsomely  maintuned ;  the 
accommodations  were  not  those  of 
which  persons  educated  in  gentlemanly 
habits  would  approve.  This  is  affirmed 
by  some  Protestants,  on  whom  you  are 
pleased  to  rely ;  and  indignantly  denied 
by  Roman  Catholics,  who  insist  that 
your  informers  have  borne  false  wit- 
ness. In  either  case,  how  was  any  neces- 
sity imposed  upon  the  state  ?  z  on  tell 
us  the  College  of  Maynooth  bears  the 
name  of  Royal.  If  that  name  were 
disgraced,  it  might  be  well  to  ascertaio 
who  was  guilty  of  the  petty  treason ; 
but  it  is  very  uxjust  to  assume,  without 
inquiry,  that  the  transgression  was 
chargeable  on  the  state.     Without  in- 
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qairj,  ptflitment  seems  to  have  con- 
ciaded  that  the  state  was  the  criminal. 
We  shall  riiow,  bj-and-hy,  that  the 
eoDcIiisioo  was  an  error.     For  the  pre- 
sest,  we  repeat  that  no  necessity  for  the 
grut  has  been  made  manifest.     It  is 
trne  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  asked 
fer  u  increase,  and  by  asking  made  it 
more  conspicnoas  that  the  laity  of  their 
diordi  cared  little  for  the  success  of 
tbeir  application.    The  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  have  boasted  that  they 
did  not  forward  a  single  petition  in 
behilf  of  this  measure.     Was  the  ap- 
plication of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  a 
proof  that  the  measure  was  necessary  ? 
Woold  the  minister  who  disregarded 
the  application  of  bishops  of  the  Esta- 
blished Chorch  saj  so?     The  latter 
craved  assistance  to  a  scheme  of  scrip- 
toral  education,  and  they  were  denied. 
Where  lay  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  prayer  of  those  who  desired 
to  bring  more  souls  under  the  influ- 
oce  of  a  system  of  education  which 
hsd  no  snch  clatm  on  the  favour  of  a 
British  government.    As  to  the  neces* 
Rtj  of  endowing  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  it  seems  no  less  difficult  to 
be  fonnd  out.    The  laity  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  Ireland  declare  agunst  it ; 
the  priests  think  it  advisable  to  say  that 
^ey  will  not  accept  of  any  state  pro- 
vidon.    Whence  comes  the  necessity 
<^ overcoming  their  reluctance?     As 
^  18  we  can  understand  your  reason- 
ing on  these  points,  your  meaning  is, 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
most  be  influenced  to  obey  the  law, 
ud  respect  the  rights  of  life,  property, 
ud  person;  this,  we  are  willing  to 
^doiit,  is  morally  necessary — one  of 
those  things  which  ought  to  be  done, 
U)d  has  not  yet  been  done ;  but  we  do 
itot  admit  that  your  necessity  of  en- 
dowing Romanism  is  equally  manifest. 
To  improve  a  people,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  to  establish  and  endow  a  false 
Religion;  on  the  contrary,  such  mis- 
placed hberality  vdght  have  an  effect 
the  very  contrary  of  what  would  be 
detbred.     We  make  no  such  assertion 
here.      We   content    ourselves   with 
showing  that  the  implied  necessity  has 
not  been  established,  and  that  in  the  ab- 
KQce  of  all  attempt  to  prove  it,  we  mav 
boldly  deny  its  existence.     If,  indeea, 
good  may  reasonably  be  looked  for 
&oni  such  an  endowment,  we  would 
admit  that  there  was  a  plausible  ground 
^om  which  the  supposed  necessity 


could  be  inferred.      And  this  admis- 
sions leads  us  to  your  third  argument. 

3.  You  believe  that  the  measures 
you  desire  have  the  promise  of  good, 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  productive  of 
evil.  Maynootb,  you  intimate,  will  be 
improved ;  and  as  the  habits  of  the 
house  become  more  refined,  the  dispo- 
sitions of  its  inmates  will  idter  for  the 
better.  What  grounds  have  you  for 
the  expectation?  What  control  has 
the  state  reserved  to  herself  over  the 
heads  of  the  college  ?  Theyt  it  is  said 
in  their  behalf,  were  devotedly  loyal 
in  the  time  past — their  most  eloquent 
advocate  adduced  evidence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  show  that 
even  in  opposition  to  their  trustees, 
they  could  prove  so — that  when  one  of 
these  trustees.  Dr.  Doyle,  uttered  ex- 
pressions which  savoured  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  all  the  other  trustees,  by 
their  silence,  might  be  said  to  acqui- 
esce, the  professors  of  Maynooth  came 
forth  with  a  declaration  condemnatory 
of  the  obnoxious  expressions.  This 
was  the  act  of  Maynooth  professors 
under  the  late  regime,  when  parlia- 
ment could  stop  the  supplies  by  which 
they  were  maintained,  and  when,  if 
the  trustees  punished  them  for  their 
lovalty,  there  was  a  spirit  in  England 
which  ensured  them  redress.  You 
think  good  will  come  from  altering 
these  relations.  You  think  it  will 
be  good  to  secure  the  professors  of 
Maynooth  from  every  power  except 
that  of  the  trustees — to  make  them 
independent  upon  the  legislature  and 
government  of  the  country,  and  to 
leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  their 
bishops. 

But  you  have  visitors.  Under  their 
inspection  the  college  will  be  well  con- 
ducted. You  had  visitors  before — 
were  they  of  avail  to  ensure  Ihe  good 
you  desire?  In  the  matters  of  mo- 
ment, in  which  they  were  without  au- 
thority, their  successors  will  be  so  too; 
in  the  departments  in  which  their  suc- 
cessors are  to  have  power,  they  had  it; 
and  with  what  good  ?  You  have 
yourself  told  us,  in  the  words  of  Dean 
Horseley,  that  the  royal  college  of  May- 
nooth disgraced  its  name  by  the  odious 
habits  of  its  inmates — the  debasing 
influences  under  which  its  el^eves  were 
suffered  to  grow  up.  How  came  it 
that  a  state  of  things  so  censurable 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  visitors? 
Do  you  expect  better  visitors  ?    You 
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must  look  for  them  in  some  part  of 
the  world  yet  unknown.  If  Dean 
Horseley  and  his  fellows  have  not 
been  too  dainty  in  their  disgust,  you 
may  rely  on  it  that  it  will  be  as  easy 
for  Maynooth  to  wallow  in  its  mire 
hereafter,  as  it  was  heretofore.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  strong,  direct,  and 
indignant  denials  on  the  part  of  May- 
nooth, in  which  its  eleeves  have  pro- 
nounced men  of  the  Horseley  stamp 
slanderers,  are  to  be  received,  and  if 
weight  is  to  be  given  to  the  strong 
fact,  that  the  visitors  of  Maynooth, 
men  inferior  to  no  others  in  all  that 
concerns  the  traces  of  life,  have  not 
found  traces  of  that  revolting  neglect 
of  the  proprieties,  at  which  the  deli- 
cate organization  of  your  witnesses  has 
become  squeamish  and  sick — you  must 
not  insbt  on  your  great  argument. 
The  same  men  who  kept  Maynooth  in 
a  state  of  nastiness,  if  Dean  Horseley 
is  to  be  credited,  will  have  the  keeping 
of  it  still.  Better  men  than  the  visit- 
ors who  were  not  keen  enough  to  make 
the  Dean's  unaccredited  discoveries, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  your  country 
or  ours.  Where,  then,  is  your  assur- 
ance that  Maynooth  will  be  bettered  ? 
Your  assurance,  we  suppose,  is,  that 
the  trustees  of  Maynooth  will  have 
more  money.  How  do  you  know  that 
the  increase  of  funds  will  ensure  an 
improvement  in  habits  ?  If  the  trus- 
tees of  '  Maynooth  agree  in  opinion 
with  those  who  believe  the  state  in 
which  it  has  been  kept,  so  far  as  clean- 
liness was  concerned,  that  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  kept,  do  you  imagine  they 
will  waste  any  of  their  resources  in 
making  superfluous  alterations?  Do 
you  suppose  they  will  think  it  wrong 
to  enlarge  the  numbers  of  their  pupils, 
even  beyond  the  amount  permitted  by 
parliament,  and  distribute  among  the 
augmented  mass,  the  provision  which, 
confined  within  the  assigned  limits, 
would  have  maintained  the  smaller 
number  in  propriety,  if  not  elegance  ? 
You  think  it  would  be  disgraceful  to 
suspect  grave  and  reverend  men  of 
such  mal- appropriation.  And  yet  you 
are  acquainted  with  an  incident  in  the 
economics  of  Maynooth  which  would 
have  taught  you  better,  had  you  not 
•topped  short  in  your  observation  of 
it,  precisely  at  the  point  where  it  be- 


came instructive.  Wealladeto  yonr 
account  of  the  Dunboyne  establish- 
ment. It  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes ; 
but  it  omits  the  essential  part  of  the 
transaction. 

*'  It  is/'  you  say,  "  additionally  re- 
markable, that  the  £500  so  obtained 
was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
enlarged  and  higher  class  of  theological 
students ;  and  still  more  so,  that  in 
1^13  the  government.  Sir  R.  Peel  pro* 
posing  the  vote,  should  have  granted  an 
additional  JC700  a  year  to  enlarge  the 
number  and  increase  the  incomes  of  the 
Dunboyne  students."^ 

We  tell  you,  sir,  a  thing  still  more 
remarkable — that  the  money  thus 
granted  by  the  state,  on  the  motion  of 
Sir  R,  Peelf  was  diverted  from  the 
purpose  to  which  the  state  designed 
it ;  that  the  trustees  of  Maynooth  did 
not  keep  faith  in  the  matter  ;  that  on  a 
promise,  and  for  the  purpose  of,  main- 
tiuning  twenty  students  on  this  Dun- 
boyne establishment,  they  obtained  an 
annual  grant  of  seven  hundred  pounds 
from  the  government;  and  that  the 
number  of  such  students,  even  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry  in  1826,  was 
ELEVEN.  Yes,  sir,  every  year  the 
Maynooth  trustees  received  seven 
hundred  pounds  from  the  state,  on  a 
condition  which,  it  would  appear,  for 
a  space  of  thirteen  years  they  violated, 
and  which  we  have  no  evidence  that 
they  were,  in  any  year,  scrupulous 
enough  to  fulfil.  If  you  have  evidence 
to  a  contrary  effect,  you  would  render 
good  service  by  producing  it.  If  yoa 
have  no  such  evidence,  you  ought  not 
to  allude  to  a  case  so  very  unfavourable 
for  your  argument  as  that  of  the 
Dunboyne  establishment. 

But  we  will  suppose  your  assump- 
tion granted — Maynooth,  enriched  bj 
the  new  grant,  will  become  clean 
enough  for  eyes  polite — the  corridors 
will  be  better  swept,  the  refectory 
neater — the  linen  oftener  washed— > 
the  "  three  in  a  bed,**  (which,  begging 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  pardon,  we  do  not 
think  was  ever  permitted),  a  stretch 
of  imagination  too  gross  to  be  ha- 
zarded— will  all  this  turn  necessarily 
to  the  good  of  the  nation  ?  It  may 
make  Roman  Catholic  priests  more 
impatient  of  discomfort,  more  teoa* 
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dout  of  tbeir  dnes— a  heavier  burden 

opoo  tiwir  flockt»  or  more  willing 

(dpendiariei  of  the  state.     Bat  wiS 

it   Dike    them    more    resolute    to 

coDtrol  the  passions  of  the  people, 

or  to  teach  lessons  of  submission  to 

tbe  liv?    We  cannot  see  that  it  will. 

If  the  priests  are  to  be  left  dependant 

on  tbe  Toluntary  principle,  you  will 

nike  their  depenaance  more  perni- 

ciogi  in  the  same  proportion  as  yon 

iocrease  their  wants ;   and  although 

joQmsj  think  to  escape  this  evil  at 

the  cost  of  an  endowment  from  the 

stite,  we  venture  to  assure  vou  that 

the  result  you  hope  for  is  far  more 

DocertsiD  and   precarious  than  you 

seem  disposed  to  imagine. 

It  u  difficult  to  frame  an  argument 
on  this  question,  on  the  very  indistinct 
ud  unsteady  view  of  it  which  its  ad- 
Tocates,  including  even  yourself,  are 
ID  tbe  habit  of  presenting.     There  is 
ODe  error,  however,  with   which  all 
jonr  schemes,  however  unlike  in  other 
respects,  are  chargeable ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  maxim  of  the  ^*  imita- 
bile  vitiis,*'  it  is  the  error  which  leads 
jon  all  astray.     You  all  suppose  that 
a  state  endowment  for  the  Homan  Ca- 
tholic priests  will  prove  destructive  to 
the  Tolnntaryism  by  which  their  church 
ii  at  present  maintained.     This  fatal 
ffror,  pervading  all  your  views,  con- 
TiDces  us  that  you  have  not  considered 
the  question  fully.    You  know  not  the 
<iispotition8  of  the  Roman   Catholic 
pMple  in  Ireland.    You  know  not  the 
ipint  of  their  church.     Will  you  test 
fonr  knowledge  of  the  matter  by  a 
foestion  which  we  take  leave  to  sug- 
gest?   In  your  bill  to  endow  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy,  have  you  deci- 
ded on  the  course  you  are  to  pursue 
vith  respect  to  stipendiary  curates  ? 
Ton  propose  to  pay  two  thousand  pa- 
rish priests  and  curates,  according  to 
the  Kheme  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton, 
sad  to  this  number  you  say,  in  ano- 
ther part  of  your  article,  there  should 
he  an  addition  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty.   Now,  we  wish  you  to  ask  your- 
self—do  you  mean  to  prohibit  by  law, 
the  ministration  of  additional  curates  ? 
—or,  do  you  purpose  to  leave  it  at 
the  discretion  of  the  individuals  or 
the  body  you  provide  for,  to  deter- 
mine as  to  Uie  extent  of  their  wants, 
while  you   assign  a  salary  to  every 
functionary  they  nominate  ?    Do  vou 
design  to  xnake  a  law  which  prescribes 


that  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in 
Ireland  must  ever  remain  in  no  ^eater 
proportion  to  the  laity  of  their  com- 
munion, than  that  in  which  your  pro- 
jected legislation  has  found  them? 
Do  you  purpose  to  enact  that  their 
flocks  are  to  amount,  at  an  average, 
to  more  than  three  thousand  each,  and 
that  without  respect  to  circumstances, 
the  rule  you  have  laid  down  must  be 
so  rigidly  observed,  as  to  preclude  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  curate  ? 
If  you  thus  insist  on  assigning  to  every 
Roman  Catholic  priest  a  congregation 
about  twice  as  numerous  as  has  been 
proposed  for  other  communions  by  per- 
sons to  whom  it  would  not  disparage 
you  to  be  compared ;  that  is,  if  you 
enact  that  each  Roman  Catholic  con- 

gregation  must  content  itself  with 
alf  its  due  allowance  of  priesthood 
— do  you  think  that  this  will  be 
accepted  as  equal  legislation  ?  Do  you 
think  Roman  Catholics  will  be  pleased 
with  any  measure  which  shall  abridge 
their  liberty  of  endowing,  t/* they  please, 
or  maintaining,  as  they  please,  cura- 
cies and  chapelries  which  they  may 
think  necessary  or  desirable?  If  you 
leave  them  this  liberty,  and  have  no 
intention  of  overtaking,  by  subsequent 
legislation,  the  new  necessities  they 
may  create — may  you  not  see,  rising 
up,  from  day  to  day,  new  priests  and 
altars,  as  piety,  or  pride,  or  caprice, 
or  necessity,  cidls  for  them— and  thus, 
may  not  your  taking  into  pay  the  vo- 
luntary priesthood  of  the  present  day 
be  merelv  the  making  a  vacancy  for 
the  creation  of  a  more  objectionable 
voluntaryism  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  hence  ?  In  a  word,  if  you  make 
no  law  on  the  subject  how  will  you 
ffuard  against  continued  voluntaryism? 
If  you  protect  your  scheme  by  a  rigid 
law,  do  vou  think  you  will  satisfy  the 
people  whose  pride  you  insult,  and  on 
whose  liberty  you  impose  new  fetters  ? 
We  know  your  answer  is  ready— 
because  we  know  the  usual  answer  on 
such  occasions — you  will  say  that  le- 
gislation on  the  subject  is  unnecessary 
— that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land will  not  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a  clergnr  who  have  a  provision  made 
for  them  by  the  state.  We  beg  leave 
to  assure  you  that  there  are  peculia- 
rities in  Romanism  and  in  Hiberni- 
cism  with  which  this  answer  proves 
those  whom  it  satisfies  to  be  unac- 
quainted.    We  will  not  enter  into  an 
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investigation  of  its  truth  or  false- 
hood— but  this  we  confidently  assure 
you — ^it  is  not  the  fact  of  there  being 
some  of  their  priests  stipendiaries  of 
the  state  which  can  indispose  our  Ro- 
man Catholic  countrymen  to  keep 
others  dependant  on  themselves.  So 
long  as  they  are  really  attached  to 
the  religion  of  Rome^  the  liberality 
of  the  state  will  not  dissuade  them 
from  bestowing  their  voluntary  dona- 
tions. If  they  have  become  disinclined 
to  give«  you  may  feel  certiun  their  re- 
ligious feelings  are  changed,  and  it 
will  need  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
state  to  render  Roman  Catholic  volun- 
taryism harmless. 

But  you  ask — what  harm  can  be 
done  by  these  endowments  ?  We  an- 
swer— the  harm  of  preventing  a  false 
religion  from  crumbling  to  decay.  You 
assume  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
cannot  be  converted ;  we  believe  this 
assumption  to  be  altogether  false ;  we 
believe  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
to  be  at  this  moment  alienated  from 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  church  to 
which  they  outwardly  belong,  and  we 
think  mischief  is  done  by  a  state  in- 
terference of  the  kind  you  advocate, 
in  the  great  experiment  which  all  who 
inquire  and  reflect  may  see  to  be 
making  progress  in  our  country.  We 
ask  why  was  Maynooth  denied  all  sup- 
port from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land—if  they  had  any  love  for  it? 
Why  is  it  that,  in  order  to  provide  a  - 
priesthood  for  their  church  a  system 
of  eleemo^ary  education  must  be 
adopted  ?  Why  are  there  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  as 
there  are  in  Protestant  communities, 
a  sufiicient  number  of  youth  designed 
for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and 
in  circumstances  to  defray  the  cost 
of  education?  Is  it  that  they  are 
poorer  now  than  when  men  of  the  rank 
of  Lord  Dunboyne  took  orders  ? — or 
is  it  that  their  increasing  wealth  has 
made  manifest  their  increasing  disin- 
clination to  enter  into  a  church  to 
which  they  are  no  longer,  as  of  old, 
superstitiously  devoted  ?  You  say  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Ireland  cannot  be 
converted — we  say  the  British  go- 
vernment will  not  permit  them  to  be 
so — we  say  that  England,  on  various 
occasions,  when  Romanism  was  in 
danger,  has  come  to  its  rescue ;  and 
we  add,  that  the  very  circumstances 
in  which  you  propose  your  new  mea- 


sures, prove  the  truth  of  our  assert- 
tion.  But  we  must  break  off  from 
this  topic,  or  else  abandon  the  others. 
Condescend  to  read  an  article  in  our 
last  number,  and  judge  between  us  and 
those  who  say  that  conversion  b  hope- 
less in  Ireland. 

But  we  said  your  proposed  meaaures 
tend  to  evil ;  and,  pressed  as  we  are 
for  space,  we  shall  notice  one  danger 
more.  The  Roman  Catholic  1>ishope 
and  priests  in  Ireland  have  professed 
themselves  friends  to  **  RepeaJ."  Mo- 
ney, as  the  weekly  rent  indicates,  b 
an  important  element  in  the  instru- 
ment&lity  which  b  to  ensure  aucoess* 
May  not  your  three  hundred  thousand 
per  annum  be  employed  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  favoured  caose? 
But  we  must  turn  to  another  topic. 

4.  We  deny  that  the  new  poUcy  of 
our  government  was  honoured  with 
the  patronage  of  those  great  states- 
men whose  names  are  deservedly  had 
in  honour — Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Can- 
ning,  &c.  &c.  We  might  observe,  by 
the  way,  that  we  could  plead  your  ex- 
ample, were  we  to  make  very  light  of 
such  recommendations.  Of  the  Collie 
of  Maynooth,  ''established  on  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Burke,"  as  you 
cite  from  the  letter  of  the  Knight  of 
Kerry,  you  say  in  your  own  person, 
"  It  is  impossible  to  think  worse  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  the 
system  on  which  it  has  been  managed* 
the  doctrines  it  inculcates,  and  the  ef- 
fects it  has  produced,  than  we  do." — 
p.  263,  When  you  pronounce  a  ju<^- 
ment  like  this  on  the  scheme  of  Burke 
and  Pitt,  you  can  hardly  expect  more 
than  the  semblance  of  respect  to  the 
recommendation  of  any  human  au- 
thority. 

But  you  surely  have  seen  that  the 
recent  Maynooth  scheme  is  not  charge- 
able on  any  of  these  great  men. 
The  story  of  that  institution  b  very 
briefly  told.  The  government  and  le- 
gislature enabled  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  endow  a  college,  and  gave 
them  assistance  to  help  their  work  for- 
ward. The  Roman  Catholics,  as  was 
said  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  declined 
to  do  their  part,  and  left  the  college 
"  on  the  hands"  of  government.  The 
government,  in  such  a  case,  would 
have  done  its  part,  by  leaving  the  coU 
leffe  as  the  Roman  Catholics  left  it. 
This  would  be  in  accordance,  so  far 
as  they  are  known,  with  the  views  of 
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Burke  and  Pitt.  At  all  events,  they 
vould  be  in  accordance  with  views 
guided  bjr  principle  and  reason.  Tlie 
state^fajs  decided  on  another  course, 
and  takes  np  the  institation  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  laid  down.  Let 
Dot  this  be  imputed  to  the  great  men 
of  old,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
tbdr  mistake,  and  let  no  sane  man 
hold  the  delusive  hope,  that  it  can  have 
laj  effect  in  conciliating  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

Is  the  projected  endowment  of  the 
priests  the  scheme  of  Pitt.  Assuredly 
oot.  He  would  have  purchased 
the  veto  by  an  endowment,  at  a 
time  when  the  veto  could  he  exer- 
cised. 

Is  it  hoped  to  procure  it,  or  dare  it 
he  exercised  now  ?  We  have  two 
criterions — one,  of  what  the  govern- 
ment dare  do — one,  in  what  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  have  declared  their 
purpose  to  maintain  in  its  integrity. 
For  the  former  we  look  to  the  Act 
of  1829,  and  to  the  conduct  of  go- 
▼enunent  up  to  1845.  In  the  act  it 
vas  declared  that  no  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  should  take  the  title  of  an 
Irish  See — ^that  certain  laws  respecting 
Jesuits,  &c  should  he  enforced.  Have 
Bothoth  these  provisions  been  violated ; 
ffid  is  it  hy  the  government  which 
coonires  at  the  infringement,  we  could 
hope  to  see  the  veto  exercised  ?  On 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  we  have  repeated  declarations 
that  they  will  steadfastly  maintain  the 
rights  of  their  order,  and  will  not 
pwniit  government  interference  in  the 
election  to  their  order.  These  decla- 
rations they  made  before  emancipation 
«u  won — ^15  it  likely  they  will  now 
^don  them  ? 

5.  And  yoa  say  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  merely  carrying  out  the  policy 
<^  these  great  men. — Are  not  these  the 
^ets  of  Uie  case  ?  Pitt  and  Canning 
vould  hove  granted  the  claims  of  the 
Homan  Catholics,  and  would  have 
^owed  their  church,  possessing  them- 
selres,  in  return,  of  the  security 
affordied  by  acquiring  for  the  govern- 
ment the  virtual  appointment  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops.  This  these 
great  men  would  have  done,  when, 
and  not  before,  they  had  persuaded 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  approve 
of  their  measures,  and  had  such  war- 
ranty of  Roman  Catholic  good- will  as 
fhoidd  oertiff  that  the  measures  would 


prove  eflTectual.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we 
remember,  marked,  as  the  distinction 
between  his  policy  and  that  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  favourable  to  emancipation,  with 
securities — that  he.  Sir  R.  Peel,  was 
opposed  to  the  measure  altogether. 
The  opposition  which  the  right  hon. 
baronet  conducted  was  of  strength 
enough  to  withstand  and  defeat  the 
efforts  of  the  more  liberal  party — and 
then,  to  carry  through  the  houses  of 
parliament,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  measures  which 
Mr.  Pitt  would  never  carry,  because 
they  were  destitute  of  securities  which 
he  thought  essential,  and  which  Mr. 
Canning,  we  remember  well,  declared 
he  would  never  attempt  to  carry, 
unless  the  people  of  England  approved 
of  them.  This  is  not  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  Pitt  or  Canning — but  to  de- 
feat and  mar  it. 

Shall  we  tell  you  to  what  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  like  ?  We 
will  venture.  There  is  a  town  well 
fortified  and  gallantly  defended,  be- 
leagured  round  by  a  strong  army. 
The  governor  of  the  town  is  disposed 
to  make  terms,  and  is  able  to  make 
them  of  a  kind  which  seems  advanta- 
geous. It  is  proposed  that  not  only 
shall  the  garrison  have  the  honors  of 
war,  but  that  they  shall  even  retain  the 
ad  van  tages  of  occupation .  The  besieg- 
ing army  is  willing  to  disarm — to  enter 
into  peaceable  relations  with  the  towns- 
people— to  interchange  good  ofBces 
with  them — and  to  give  undeniable  se- 
curity for  the  observance  of  every 
obligation  it  shall  have  contracted. 
The  governor  and  a  strong  body  of 
friends  think  that  such  terms  should 
be  accepted  ;  but  they  leave  the  deci- 
sion to  the  citizens,  whom  they  would 
persuade,  but  not  coerce  or  betray. 
The  inhabitants  and  garrison  delibe- 
rate, and  are  influenced  by  the  efforts 
of  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  gover- 
nor, whose  cries  of  "  No  surrender*' 
carry  the  day.  The  defeated  gover- 
nor is  deposed.  The  No  surrenderers 
become  the  party  in  power,  and  their 
leader,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  who  have  raised 
him  to  office,  and  who  rely  on  him,  opens 
the  gates  to  the  besiegers,  admits  them 
with  their  arms,  and  in  all  their 
strength,  into  the  garrison  ;  and  after 
this  betrayal  and  surprise  it  is  de- 
manded on  his  behalf,  whether  he  has 
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not  simply  carried  into  effect*  the  in- 
tentions of  his  baffled  predecessor. 


Our  space  is  short — but  we  desire 
to  say  a  few  words  to  the  Irish  readers 
of  the  article  which  has  called  forth 
the  above  notice.  We  beseech  of  you 
to  ask  yourselves  seriously,  before  it 
is  too  late,  have  you  still  such  confi- 
dence in  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  to  think 
that  he  will  attend  to  interests  which 
you  yourselves  neglect.  Do  you  not 
see,  that,  after  the  next  abortive 
attempt  at  conciliation,  there  will  re- 
main, between  you  and  the  coming 
destruction  only  the  church  establish- 
ment. Sir  Robert  Peel,  finding  that 
the  temptation  to  the  cupidity  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  has  not  won 
peace  for  him,  may  try  whether  he 
cannot  soothe  them  by  abandoning 
church  income  to  their  cupidity.  As 
soon  as  the  fire,  which  this  concession 
will  have  for  a  moment  slackened,  blazes 
out  anew,  what  will  remain  between  re- 
peal and  the  repealers,  but  your  pos- 
sessions ?  Will  you  not  unite  in  time 
to  guard  them.  We  firmly  believe 
that  if  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood are  endowed,  at  least  eighty  con- 
stituencies in  Ireland  will  become  to 
them  so  many  pocket-boroughs.  With 
such  a  power  in  parliament,  and  on 
the  supposition  that  your  supineness 
continues,  Romanism  can  effect  repeal 
whenever  it  pleases  her  to  demand  it. 
Whenever  it  shall  please  her,  the  cry 
for  separation  can  be  made  to  issue 
from  England.  Will  you  be  wise  to 
think  of  the  danger  while  you  may 
guard  against  it.  Unite  I  unite !  and 
you  will  be  strong  in  England^  strong 
in  Ireland — strong  to  maintain  British 
connection — strong  to  maintain  your 
own  rights  and  persons  without  it. 
Remain  as  you  are-^but  we  will  not 
contemplate  such  abandonment  of 
d  uty — self-abandonment. 

It  is  impossible  you  can  be  longer 
blind  to  the  fact,  that  you  cannot 
trust  to  the  wisdom  or  the  power  of 
any  party  in  the  state  to  do  for  you 
what  you  yourselves  leave  undone. 
You  are  far  too  well  instructed  not  to 
know,  that,  in  ail  representative  go- 
vernments, if  property  and  political 
power  are  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
one  or  other  must  prevail,  after  no 
protracted  contest     You  cannot  be 


ignorant,  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a 
struggle,  the  party  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  favours,  if  it 
favour  either,  is  the  party  which  it 
expects  to  see  triumphant.  Of  all 
this,  it  is  impossible  you  can  have  any 
doubt — and,  knowing  it,  we  conjure 
you  to  reflect  in  time,  and  say  what 
has  been  the  conduct  of  the  present 

government— and  what  has  their  con- 
uct  imposed  on  you  as  a  stem  and 
undeniable  duty.  We  ask  you,  has 
not  its  conduct  been  this — ^haa  it  not 
consented,  in  violation  of  its  acknow- 
ledged engagements,  to  your  being  de- 
frauded of  your  due  share  of  political 
power,  and  is  it  not  thus  the  patron 
of  those  who  dishonestly,  or,  at  least, 
by  a  misinterpretation  of  the  laws, 
have  enabled  themselves  to  overbear 
you — has  it  not  given  consequence  to 
falsehoods  and  exaggerations  w  oich  tend 
to  engender  discontent  between  land- 
lords and  tenantry — has  it  not  cruelly  or 
timidly  refused  to  exert  the  powers  at 
its  disposal  for  the  suppression  of  that 
foul  system  of  crime  and  disorder, 
which  is  being  matured,  under  its  ad- 
ministratior^  into  a  diabolical  perfec- 
tion— and  is  it  not,  in  the  relations  it 
is  endeavouring  to  form  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  so  availing  itself  of  its 
advantages,  as  to  absorb  to  itself  all 
the  grace  of  concession,  and  to  leave 
upon  you  the  odium  of  resisting  what 
it  once  called  a  sinful,  and  ruinoos, 
and  now  denominates  a  wise  and  liberiL 
policy  ? 

Such  a  course  of  policy,  whatever 
may  be  the  spirit  in  which  it  has 
originated,  involves,  unless  you  are 
wise,  your  utter  ruin  in  its  suc- 
cess. Assist  in  it,  further  it»  and 
you  accelerate  your  destruction— stand 
neutral  and  inactive^  and  ruin  will  not 
the  less  surely  follow— unite,  take 
counsel  from  each  other — give  courage 
to  each  other — circulate  among  your- 
selves the  intelligence  which  you  can 
acquire  and  authenUcate-^cause  this 
intelligence  to  circulate  in  England^- 
it  will  tell  for  you,  and  for  the  truth, 
there — and  you  will  soon  have,  here  in 
your  own  land,  a  beneficial  response. 
We  have  intimated  that  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  government  towards 
Roman  Catholics  has  been  ungenerous 
towards  you — ungenerous  towards  the 
party  which  placed  it  in  power.  Hms 
it  been  so  because  you  or  that  party 
were  unwilling  to  join  in  any  act  <h 
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liberality^  which  was  just  and  safe  ?  If  it 
were*  we  should  not  accuse  ministers  of 
unfurnesSfbut  should  tax  you  wi  th  obsti- 
nacy and  injustice.  But  this  has  not  been 
so.    The  refusal  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
bear  the  prayer  of  Protestants*  urged 
with  the  strongest  arguments,  recom- 
mended by  the  most  solemn  considera^ 
tionsy  and  advanced  in  the  name,  and 
on  the  behalf,  of  petitioners  entitled 
to  the  most  favourable  consideration^ 
gives  a  more  decidedly  objectionable 
character  to  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  rushes  forward  to  meet  and  grant 
the  memorial    to    which   his  newly- 
adopted  policy  gives  importance.     Bi- 
shops and  clergy,  nobility,  gentry,  and 
people  petition  for  aid   to  scriptural 
education — their    prayer    is     denied. 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  apply  for  aid 
to  Maynooth — their  demand  is  granted. 
The  doctrines  which  the    Quarterly 
Review,    and   Lord   Brougham,    and 
Lord  Hardwicke,  and  hosts  of  other 
liberals,  as  well  as  all  who  belong  to 
the  Protestant  party,  abominate  and 
dread,  under  the  patronage  of  Romas 
Catholic  bishops,  prevail  against  Scrip- 
ture and  the  church  of  England — the 
present  ministry  being  arbiters  in  the 
competition.      But,    what  was  your 
prayer,  as  regarded  Majrnooth  ?    Was 
it  a  prayer  to  which  you  had  reason 
to   expect  a  refusal  ?     Certainly  not, 
if  you  were  to  judge  him  by  his  pro- 
fessions, from  Sir  Robert  Peel.     On 
the  contrary — he  intimated  in   1640, 
(he  was  not  then  in  place,)  his  opinion 
that  there  should  be  inquiry  into  the 
system  of  education  at   Maynooth — 
should  be  inquiry,  although  govern- 
ment then  did  no  more  than  keep  what 
it  regarded  as  a  pledge  on  behalf  of 
that  institution — but,  in  1845,  he  was 
in  authority — and  although  he  and  his 
associates  in  the  government  of  the 
country  took  upon  them  the  respon- 
sibility of  endowing  the  college  against 
which  complaints  had  been  so  loud, 
they  refused  to  g^ant  the  motion  for 
inquiry,  which  the  professions  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  himself  not  only  encou- 
raged, but  advised. 

But  the  Maynooth  bill  is  justifi- 
able, because  a  necessary  portion  of  a 
more  comprehensive  scheme  which 
sanctifies  all  its  parts  by  the  happy 
conclusion  they  conduct  to  ?  Is  this 
truth — or  is  it  folly  ?  The  Maynooth 
Endowment  Bill  is  in  reality  worse 
for  the  place  it  occupies  in  this  ima- 


gined scheme  of  conciliation.     It  may 
be  good,  we  do  not  say  it  is,  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  education  for  ecclesi- 
astical students — it  may  be  good  to 
endow  a  priesthood — but  it  is   cer» 
tainly  not  good,  in  the  instance  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in   Ireland,  to  do 
both.     Both,  it  seems,  are  now  to  be 
done.     The  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
are  empowered  to  choose  among  "  the 
lowest    of    the   people,"    "  subjects'* 
whom  they  will  elevate  to  the  priest- 
hood— the  state  is  to  defray  the  cost 
of  their  education,  and  then  to  make 
provision  for  their  maintenance.     In 
the  Church  of  England — in  the  Church 
of    Scotland — the  people   bring  for- 
ward the  candidates  for  orders.  These 
have  been  educated  at  their  own  cost, 
and  have,  thus  far,  given  ground  for 
a  presumption  that  there  is  something 
of  the  independence  which  befits  a  gen- 
tleman in  their  habits  of  thought,  and 
that  their  connections  are  of  a  class, 
and  in  circumstances,  to  give  them  an 
interest  in  the  public  well-being  and 
tranquillity.     Such  men  the  state  may 
support :   the  relations  in  which  they 
have  lived,  while  under  instruction, 
with  those  who   exercised  authority 
over  them,  were  salutary ;   and  they 
may  enter  into  an  honourable  and  use- 
ful connection  with  the  state,  for  they 
have  not  yet  become  enslaved  to  any 
man.    Thus  it  might  be  in  the  church 
of  Rome  (we  leave  its  doctrines  alto- 
gether out  of  view)  were  there  no 
such  aid  afforded  to  its  bishops,  as  they 
have  acquired  in  the  endowment  of 
Maynooth,  and   were  a  stipend    be- 
stowed bj  government  on  each  mem- 
ber of  its  priesthood.     Young  gentle- 
men would  be  educated  as  gentlemen 
before  they  entered  into  orders,  and 
habits  of  self-respect  would  have  been 
so  formed  in  them  that  they  could  not 
in  after-life  brook  an  unworthy  thral- 
dom.    They  would   render  to  their 
superiors    canonical    obedience,     but 
would  yield  no  such  slavish   submis- 
sion as  could  offend  against  conscience 
or  honour.     This  would,  at  least,  be 
possible,  and  in  a  sanguine  moment 
we  might,  in  forgetful ness  of  the  ge- 
nius of  Romanism,  imagine  it  realised  ; 
but  when  we  think  on  the  Maynooth 
grant,  delusion  is  no  longer  possible. 
Between  the  two   endowments,    the 
enacted  and  the  projected,  there  is  no 
escaping  from  the  dreary  reality  of  our 
condition.     On  one  or  other  of  the 
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horns  of  this  political  dilemma  we 
stick  fast.  Power  given  to  Roman 
Catholic  hishops  to  choose  their  in- 
strumeuts  in^  if  they  please^  the  lowest 
depths  of  society — five  years  or  more 
of  power  given  them  to  mould  these 
pliant  instruments  in  the  fashion  they 
most  approve, — and  then  the  state  is 
to  take  up  the  accomplished  serfs 
and  pay  them  for  executing  the  orders 
of  a  foreign  master. 

We  must  not  try  your  patience  good 
readers,  too  far,  hut  cannot  refrain 
from  uttering  one  warning  more  in 
the  shape  of  a  prediction  of  the  kind 
which  old  experience  may  be  permitted 
to  hazard.  The  success  of  the  priest- 
endowment  scheme,  following  up  the 
establishment  of  Maynooth,  (unless 
you  are  alert  to  prepare  yourselves  for 
averting  evil,)  will  prove  your  dicomii- 
ture.  Hear  how  and  when  it  will  over- 
throw and  impoverish.  The  govern- 
ment endowment  will  not  secure  the 
country  against  the  evils  of  voluntary- 
ism. As  soon  as  the  applauses  for 
pensioning  two  thousand  priests  have 
subsided,  it  will  be  announced  that 
Romanism  in  Ireland  requires  the 
services  of  at  least  as  many  more— 
and,  as  the  state  will  probably  start 
back  alarmed,  before  such  an  array  of 
claimants  on  the  public  purse,  they 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  spontaneous 
liberality  of  the  people.  Disorder  and 
inconvenience  will  become  more  and 
more  complained  of.  There  will  be  a 
burden  heavy  enough  on  the  masses 
—a  pressure  rather  too  severe  upon 
the  state.  The  end  will  be  a  compro- 
mise. Romanism  will  release  crown 
and  people  from  her  demands  on  the 
consolidated  fund,  on  condition  of 
having  the  tithes  made  over  to  her. 
The  stipend  now  about  to  be  given  to 
their  clergy  will  then,  perhaps,  be  paid, 
or  offered,  to  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  Romanism  will  win  the 
tithes.  Shall  she  have  made  a  good  bar- 


gain ?  Yes — for  the  tithe  she  will  exact 
will  be  the  full  amount  at  which  tithe 
would  canonically  be  valued.      The 
people,  you  think,  would  riae  in  insur- 
rection.    They  will  do  no  such  thing 
—for  they  will  understand  that  it  is 
for  their  own  relatives,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly for  themselves,  they  set  apart 
the  tithe,  and  that  it  is  from  a  land- 
lord whom  they  will  be  taught  to  look 
upon  as  an  usurper  and  oppressor,  they 
withdraw   or  reserve,   what  even  an 
unjust  law  hasnotma^e  his.  No  com- 
pact can  be  binding  against  the  righis 
of   their  church ;    and  no   law^  can 
interfere,  with  authority,  where  their 
ecclesiastics  are   unwilling  to    abide 
by  it.      The    tenant   will   pay,  and 
the  landlord  must  submit  to  a  de- 
duction by  which  this  enormous  tithe 
will  be  compensated.      Do  yoa  ask 
how  will  the  landlord  be  compelled 
to    pay  ?      The     Roman      Catholic 
bishops  will    have    a   strong   parlia- 
mentary interest— it  is  strong  now — 
the  new  measures  will  increase  it, 
probably  a  third — what  will  you  hare 
in  the   House  of  Commons  to  resist 
the  power  of,  possibly,  eighty  mem- 
bers, among  them  some  of  the  most 
effective  speakers  in  the  bouse — and 
what  will  vou  have  to  meet  the  argu- 
ment which  will  then  be  urged  to  dis- 
tinguish between  you  and  the  land- 
lords of  England---and  to  insist  that 
you  should  be  required  to  pay  as  large 
a  proportion  of  tithe  to  the  Charch  of 
Rome  as  is  paid  by  your  English  bre- 
thren to  the  Church  of  the  Keforma- 
tion  ?     This,  you  cry,  would  be  wrong 
as  well  as  ruin.     It  would — ^bat  par- 
liament now  respectii  no  right  which 
cannot  be  successfully  defended,  and 
thinks  nothing  wrong  which  its  rictim 
is  condemned,  or  contented,  to  endure. 
We  beseech  you  to  ponder  upon  these 
truths — ^to  look  your  coming  dangers 
in  the  face,  and  to  prepare  for  them. 
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Sift—Toar  aeeeptance  of  mj  recent  of- 
Mig  hiBeneonrBged  me  to  lay  asecond 
More  70a.  Believe  me  thankful  for 
the  fkronr  joa  have  granted,  and 
villiog  to  do  all  the  proprieties  of 
ipologixiDg  while  I  trespass  on  jon 
>gun.  I  abstain  from  giving  ex- 
prfssion  to  my  feelings  only  beeaasa 
I  feely  ss  many  a  writer  and  speaker 
hi  laid  before,  that  you  can  imagine 
better  by  far  than  I  can  describe 
tfaem. 

If  the  views  I  recently  offered  of 
tbe  ]K>liey  of  oar  present  rolers  re- 
prtaented  it  as  something  new,  it  was 
'^\}  because  I  did  not  clearly  express 
BT  meaning.      I    had    no    idea    of 
>aeribittg  to  Sir  R.  .Peel  the  merit  or 
blame  of  originating  a  new  system,  or 
%  aherinff  an  old  that  the  fashion  in 
winch  be  has  disgpiised  it  should  give 
H  ao  sir  of  novelty.      Far  from  me 
be  tQcb  an  intention.     It  would  be 
« Biscbievous  error  to  impute  to  the 
ngbt  honourable  baronet  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  so  daring,  an  error  that 
voold  do  him  injustice,  and  would 
^  those  to    whom  his    policy  is 
tdferae,  fatally  astray.      The  statee- 
Biothip  which   has    attained  power 
*ill  be  more  fairly  appreciated,  and 
^  mterests  it  sets  in  deadly  peril  will 
be  better  defended,  when  it  is  under- 
stood   that    no     new    principle     of 
pf^kj  has  been  adopted  for  the  ad- 
ministration of    Irisn  affairs.      Men 
«ii)   know  better  what  they  ought 
to  judge  and  to  do,  when  they  are 
brought  to  remember,  that  they  have 
abundant    precedents    in    history  to 
gaide  them. 

Tbe  policy  of  Sir    Robert    Peel 
ibeo,  beit  remembered,  is  the  same 
which  has  been  tried  throqgh  all  those 
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troubled  oenturies  in  which  Ireland 
is  said  to  have  been  misgoverned-^ « 
policy  rigidly  carried  out  from  the 
time  of  the  invasion  by  Henry  II. 
to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII I., 
which  seems  to  have  been  aban- 
doned during  the  reign  of  James  L« 
and  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L* 
which  appears  to  hare  been  reinp 
stated  in  its  ascendancy  with  the 
coming  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
and  to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  ad- 
heres with  no  less  fidelity  than  did 
his  g^eat  predecessor  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  The  policy  is  that  Ireland 
is  to  be  governed  through  the  tnstm- 
merUatity  of  undgrtakere.  This  was 
the  craft  of  Walpole — this  is  the 
craft  of  Peel :  the  difference  between 
their  respective  plans  is  merely  the 
difference  of  instruments.  Walpole 
employed  Protestantism.  Peel  Ro- 
manism. Walpole  employed  the 
Protestant  gentry.  Peel  takes  aa 
his  agents  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops.  **  Voila  tout,"  as  the  French 
say ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  adheres  to  the 
policy  which  can  plead  prescription, 
if  nothing  else,  in  its  favour,  and 
clinging  fast  to  undertakership  as 
the  great  principle  to  be  main- 
tained, contents  himself  with  making 
such  changes  in  the  pereotmel  of  the 
agencies  to  be  employed.,  as  shall 
render  it  effectual.  In  other  words, 
Walpole  would  provide  for  ''his 
difficulty,"  Ireland,  by  maintaining 
the  ascendancy  of  rrotestantism ; 
Peel  by  establishing  that  pf  Ro- 
manism. 

I  may  seem  to  have  rushed  too  pre- 
cipitately to  this  conclusion ;  but  the 
steps  which  conduct  to  it  are  suffi- 
ciently manifest.     A  government  by 
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under takersbip  implies'  a  relation  of 
mutual  interaependency  between  the 
two  parties  in  the  compact.  There 
mast  be  on  both  sides  concession  as 
well  as  claim.  Undertakers,  if  they 
do  a  minister's  work,  will  require  a 
recompense;  and  the  man  in  office^ 
who  needs  their  instrumentality  to 
effect  his  own  ends,  must*  in  turn,  lend 
himself  as  an  instrument  to  accomplish 
the  ends  they  insist  on.  He  must  be 
slow  to  discern  the  siffns  of  the  timesy 
and  to  dirine  the  spirit  of  Romanism, 
who  will  not  very  speedily  be  con- 
vinced that  it  would  have  been  safer 
for  Walpole  to  contend  against  the 
Protestant  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  than 
for  Peel  effectually  to  conciliate  the 
hierooracy  of  Hibernian  Rome,  and 
who  does  not,  therefore,  soon  make 
up  his  mind  to  the  natural  inference, 
that  the  undertaking  bishops  of  this 
day,  as  the  undertaking  aristocracy  of 
the  days  gone  by,  must  be  rewarded 
for  their  services,  by  the  exaltation  and 
ascendancy  of  their  order. 

It  is  well  that  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  make  preparation  in  due  time 
for  a  result,  which,  unless  it  be  pre- 
vented by  some  forces  not  hitherto 
called  into  action,  they  should  regard 
as  inevitably  certain.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  liberal  gentlemen  who 
have  hailed  some  of  the  recent  move- 
ments of  government,  as  advances  in 
a  right  direction,  and  who,  in  their 
amiable  longings  after  a  state  of  uni- 
versal equality,  forget  that  there  are 
men  of  tempers  and  principles  more 
aspiring  than  their  own,  and  that  there 
are  systems,  which,  bv  the  necessity  of 
their  constitution,  challenge  ascend- 
ancy. To  these  unsuspecting  theo- 
rists there  appears  no  evil  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  which  may  not 
be  remedied  by  placing  the  church  of 
Rome  on  a  level  with  that  of  England. 
Let  the  functionaries  of  both,  they 
say,  have  stipends  paid  them  by  the 
state,  or  let  them  be,  in  both  churches, 
alike  dependant  on  tiie  voluntary  offer- 
ings of  the  people — ^the  result  will  be, 
general  satisfaction  and  peace.  Ro- 
man Catholics,  they  say,  are  naturally 
offended  that  a  Protestant  church,  ex- 
clusively, should  have  endowments, 
and  if  either  the  exclusiveness  or  the 
endowment  cease  to  exist,  so  also  will 
their  natural  irritation  subside  and  be 
forgotten. 
I  have  long  ceased  to  pay  much  re* 


spect  to  party  promises — having  found 
them  as  lavishly  hazarded  to  serve  par- 
liamentary purposes,  as  they  are  when 
electioneering  interests  are  to  be  pro- 
rooted.  A  candidate,  during  his  can- 
vass for  votes,  is  not  more  promising 
than  a  legislator  when  he  has  a  party 
measure  to  carry ;  nor  does  the  legis- 
lator think  his  honor  more  concerned 
in  the  issue  of  his  promise,  than  the 
professing  candidate.  Both  assure 
those  whom  they  would  persuade,  that 
the  policy  they  recommend  is  preg- 
nant with  good  results  for  the  consti- 
tuency or  the  country,  and  neither 
feels  in  the  least  disheartened  from 

E remising  again  when  the  policy  he 
as  lauded  proves  abortive,  and  his 
past  professions  have  been  fidsified. 
As  to  the  promises  on  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  rest  the  measures  which  are 
now  to  be  hazarded,  they  are  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  an  insolvent's 
securities.  So  many  of  them  have  been 
followed  bv  protests,  that  we  should 
expect  similar  comments  upon  all,  as 
they  successively  become  due.  In  the 
mean  time  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
the  results  reasonably  to  be  antici* 
pated  from  the  ministerial  policy. 

Why  should  it  be  imagined  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  Ireland 
will  be  satisfied  with  equality*  if  as- 
cendancy is  attainable  ?  Is  it  because 
that  church  is  moderate  in  its  preten- 
sions? If  it  be,  it  has  certaiuly  con- 
trived to  gain  for  itself  a  reputation 
far  worse  than  it  merits.  For  my  own 
part  I  am  disposed  to  take  its  charac- 
ter on  its  own  showing,  and  to  regard 
it  as  a  church  which  aims  at,  and  wh«i 
it  has  power,  will  insist  upon,  ascend- 
ancy. I  will  not  make  thu  a  question, 
or  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  it. 
The  testimony  of  history,  and  the 
avowed  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  must  outweigh  the  hollow  pro- 
fessions and  bankrupt  promises  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  our  projectors.  The 
oath  of  qualification  which  Roman 
Catholics  are  satisfied  to  take»  if  it 
have  proved  no  security  against  en- 
deavours to  plunder  the  Established 
Church,  or  to  establish  Romanisniy 
should,  at  least,  render  the  promis- 
sory system  of  or  on  behalf  of  R<w 
manists,  incapable  of  working  Irir- 
ther  harm.  If  it  be  now  said  th^t 
the  Church  of  Rome  disavows  the  de- 
sire or  purpose  of  ascendancy,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remember  her  past 
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disdtimeriy  and,  according  to  the 
manoer  in  which  they  were  observed^ 
to  Tiloe  her  present  professions.  Bat 
I  nrast  do  the  church  of  Rome  jus- 
tice—she puts  forth  no  disclaimers  ;  if 
uQsccredited  advocates  make  promi- 
ses io  her  name,  and  rash  or  scared 
politicians  accept  them,  she  has  given 
00  aotbority  to  make  them,  has  con- 
tnctsd  no  obligation  to  see  that  they 
ire  kept — thej  cannot  embarrass  her 
in  her  career  of  enterprise  and  ambi- 
tion. 

Bot  I  may  he  told  there  are  more 
than  the  members  or  ministers  of  the 
church  of  Rome  to  be  considered — 
thej  may  desire  to  exalt  their  church 
->bat  will  the  Protestants  of  this  Rreat 
empire — will  the  government  and  the 
legislature  second  their  efforts  or  even 
cooDive  at  them  ?  *«  No,"  cry  our  li- 
beral statesmen,  "  as  soon  as  Roman- 
ism transgresses  the  bounds  of  mode- 
rttioo,  and,  having  obtained  equality, 
iims  at  ascendancy,  that  instant  she 
shall  be  withstood,  resisted,  and  de- 
feated.* 

Yes,  vapouring  of  this  kind  is  cheap, 
«»)  they  who  are  least  thoughtful  as  to 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  realised, 
vill  be  the  most  liberal  of  it.  Ask  of 
them  what  it  is  they  rely  on  to  coun- 
teract the  dai^ers  they  invite,  and 
thej  will  refer  you  to  the  chapter  of 
icddeots,  generally,  but  will  be  care- 
ful not  to  name  paragraph  or  page. 
1  remember  well  the  high  bearing  of 
onrpand  duke,  when  in  the  debate 
on  his  emancipation  scheme,  he  scout- 
ed the  idea  that  discontent  and  disor- 
der could  survive  the  great  concession, 
snd  announced,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
dignified  assembly  be  addressed,  that 
should  the  chimera  of  timid  fancies 
Ij^come  real,  and  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics continue  to  manifest  discontent 
vhen  they  ought  to  be  satisfied,  he, 
tbeir  great  liberator,  would  come 
dovD  to  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
>&d  ask  fearlessly  and  confidently 
for  increased  powers  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience.  I  remember  well  the 
j'^^utf  and  the  pledge,  and  the  shout- 
ing—and I  saw  the  time  come  when 
the  great  man's  promise  was  to  be  ful- 
filled—and when  that  day  came — 

•*  Wh«rc  vu  1m  r 

Where  was  the  great  duke  then  ?  I 
co^W  tell — if  I  am  not  more  unac- 
quainted than  I  believe  myself  to  be. 


with  the  diagnostics  of  the  human 
countenance — I  could  tell,  not  merely 
his  bodily  location  on  the  wrong  side 
benches  in  the  House  of  Lords--bnt 
the  "ubi,**  (as  we  had  it  in  our  old 
logic),   the   ubi  where  his  thoughts 
were  on  the  rack.     Yes, — I  remem* 
ber  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  illus- 
trious duke  when  he  proclaimed  his 
resolution  to  employ  force  if  conces- 
sion proved  ineffectual — and  I  remem- 
ber the  mortification  and  the  frank- 
ness with  which,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, when  the  power  to  use  force  was 
taken  from  him,   he  confessed  that, 
when  he  and  his  associates  thought 
that  their  emancipation  scheme  could 
settle  the  perplexing  question  which 
it     was    designed     to    adjust,    they 
"thought  foolishly."     Yes,  sir,  I  re- 
member, the  duke  subduing  his  majo- 
rity in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  hard 
necessity  of  bending  to  the  storm.     I 
rememl>er  Peel,  rising  almost  to  the 
stature  of  a  great  man  as  he  mar- 
shalled and  made  the  most   of  his 
scanty,  but  verv  noble  and  continually 
augmenting,  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.      I   remember    both   the 
leaders  in  an  adversity  the  most  glo- 
rious that  could  be  given  man  to  en- 
dure, if  it  were  won  by  adherence  to 
principle — an  adversitv  not  altogether 
shorn  of  its  beams  when  suffered,  as 
a  penitential  exercise,  for  the  error  of 
having  swerved  from    principle — an 
adversity,  it  is  humiliating  to  add, 
which  appears  to  have  been  endured 
in  vain,  or  worse  than  in  vain — ^whtch 
appears  to  have  abased  the  courage 
of  those  on  whose  spirits  it  was  laid, 
and  not  to  have  enlightened  their  un- 
derstandings. 

But,  I  can  imagine  the  taunt  by 
which  some  reader  is  impatient  to 
interrupt  me — if  the  Duke  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  were  removed  to  the 
opposition  benches,  who  are  charge- 
able with  having  placed  them  there? 
if  they  have  refused  the  instruction 
offered  by  ten  years  of  adversity — are 
they  the  only  refractory  sufferers? 
Are  not  the  Conservative  party  who 
forsook  their  leaders,  chargeable  with 
the  evil  consequences  of  that  most 
unwise  desertion  ?  If  they  repeat  the 
error  of  1830,  will  they  not  a^ain 
burden  themselves  with  a  responsibility 
for  all  the  evil  that  may  ensue?  I 
have  thought  of  questions  like  these— 
have   reviewed   them  by   the   lights 
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■fFordtd  in  ditattort  pMt»  and  in  th# 
threatening!  of  evil  to  oome — ^have 
reviewed  them  disintereetedlji  aa  I 
never  had  any  part  in  the  movements 
which  overthrew  the  Wellington  ad* 
ministration^  and  consequently  have 
no  part  in  the  sentence  to  be  pro- 
nonnced  on  them — I  have  thought  of 
them  patiently  and  long,  and  have 
oome  deliberately  to  the  conclusion, 
that»  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Conservatives  whom  anger  led  astray* 
the  blame  of  the  revolution  for  which 
the  formation  of  a  Whig  ministry 
prepared  the  way,  is  not  to  be  shifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In 
anrrendering  a  great  principle  to  a 
fancied  expediency,  they  made  them- 
selves answerable  for  all  the  conse- 
quences that  followed.  Adherence  to 
principle  eiempts  from  accountability 
for  the  issues  of  any  enterprise  which 
has  principle  for  its  end— departure 
from  principle,  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  some  commensurate  advan- 
tage*  involves  a  necessity  of  gaining 
the  proposed  end,  or  incurring  blame 
for  the  failure.  The  Wellington  cabi- 
net voluntarily  incurred  this  responsi- 
bility. They  were  placed  between  two 
oontending  parties— one  consisting  of 
Roman  Catholics,  who  insisted  on  ob- 
taining political  privileges — the  other* 
a  party  very  strongly  determined  to 
withhold  these  privileges— and  this  a 
party  strong  in  arguments  against 
concession,  upon  which*  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
rested  for  himself,  and  had  taught 
them  to  rest,  a  determined  opposition. 
When  this  leader  of  the  resistance  to 
emancipation  resolved  to  become  its 
advocate,  and  thus  to  renounce  a  prin- 
ciple which  he  still  believed  to  be  good* 
and  which  he  renounced,  only  because 
it  was  inconvenient  to  maintain  it*  he 
was  bound  to  think  of  the  party  as 
well  as  the  principle  to  which  he  had 
so  long  been  attached — and  to  satisfy 
himself  either  that  he  could  iniluce 
this  party  to  acquiesce  in  bis  change 
of  purpose,  or  that  if,  in  their  obsti- 
nacy* or  integrity,  they  were  imprao- 
ticable*  the  country  should  take  no 
detriment  from  their  perverseness. 

In  thus  commenting  on  the  irreme- 
diable past,  I  am  not  indulging  in  a 
spirit  of  useless  recrimination,  but  on 
the  contrary,  am  reluctantly  reverting 
tomatter  which  I  would  more  willingly 


leave  unnoticed,  for  the  purpoea  of 
gleaning  from  it  the  information  which 
may  be  necessary  to  guide  honest  men 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  times 
we  live  in.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to 
know  of  highly  respectable  individuals 
who  took,  (what  I  myself  never  took*) 
part  in  the  measures  bv  which  the 
Wellington  cabinet  was  broken  up  in 
1830,  and  who  now  regret*  and  have 
openly  declared  they  regret*  their  share 
in  proceedings*  of  which  the  result 
was  what  they  account  calamitous.  It 
is  my  fortune  to  know  that  these  gen- 
tlemen* and  many  who  affree  with 
them  in  opinion*  are  rendered  inactive* 
help'assly,  hopelessly  inactive  in  this 
day  of  evil  and  danger*  by  &  remem- 
brance of  the  evils  attendant  on  the 
activities  in  which  they  engaged  in  the 
years  1829  and  1830.  It  haa  been  my 
fortune  to  hear  them  say*  **  we  opposed 
Peel  and  Wellington  in  1830*  and 
since  then  we  have  never  ceased  to 
regret  that  we  made  so  false  a  move.** 
And  it  is  because  I  feel  it  advisable  to 
notice  impressions  and  persuasions  of 
this  description*  that  I  revert*  not 
wantonly  or  idly,  to  the  conduct  of 
Sir  R.  Peel*  in  his  achievement  of 
**  Catholic  emancipation.**  I  look  to 
it*  not  with  a  view  to  the  praise  or 
dispraise  of  the  right  hon.  baronet* 
hut  simply  to  obtain  the  assistance  it 
may  afford*  in  directing  how  far  it  is 
safe  for  Irbh  Protestants  to  confide  in 
him. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
measure  of  1829  was  carried*  aa  the 
petitions  against  it  clearly  proved*  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
British  people*  and  in  spite  of  the 
well-known  and  strongly-asprcaaed  re- 
luctance of  the  crown.  It  was  no^ 
then*  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  sovereign*  or  in  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  the  people,  but  in  defiance  of 
both*  that  Sir  Roliert  Peel  abandoned 
the  principle  and  the  party  of  hu 
adoption*  and  availed  himself  of  an 
opportunity  placed  within  his  power* 
as  the  champion  of  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy* to  destroy  the  cause  confided 
to  his  keeping.  I  am  not  saying  thai 
this  was  wrong.  I  am  neither  denying 
nor  asserting  that  the  enterprising 
emancipator  might  not  plead  the  ex- 
cuse of  a  subduing  necessity.  Per- 
haps he  conceded  through  fear  of 
civil  war — perhaps  he  had  changed  his 
opinion  on  the  prinotple  of  tho  **  C*- 
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tholie  QWitioD.''     Soch   ooDJeetnres 
euaot  be  admitted  into  an  argument 
00  thii  rabjecti  inasmuch  aa  the  right 
boD.  baronet  pleaded  no  such  necessity 
■  bif  ezctue*  no  such  change  of  view 
ttluijostification.     The  facts  of  the 
cue  are  tbese:  he  assisted  to  coerce 
liii  lOTereigny  to  destroy  his  party, 
ad  to  affront  the  British  people,  bj 
cuTTiog  the  measure  of  which*  during 
bit  whole  Dolitical  life»  he  had  been 
tbe  declared  opponent — of  the  opposi- 
ttoo  to  which  ne  had  become  the  re- 
coniied  leader— in  favor  of  which  he 
bad  never  been  known  to  express  a 
BBgie  sentence,    until    the    moment 
vben,to  the  dismar  or  the  indigna- 
tion of  milliona   of  his    countrymen 
and  his  party,  he  announced  his  re- 
iolfe  to  carry  it     In  1827,  Mr.  Peel 
reAued  to  hold  office  under  the  crown, 
becaue,  as  he  alleffed»  a  supporter  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims  had  been 
eJerated  to  the  office  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury.     In  1829,  the  same  Mr. 
Peel  oonsenta  to  hold  office  for  the 
^jnss  purpose  of  carrying  the  mea- 
«n  to  wnich    bis    opposition    had 
Itemed,  up  to  the  very  last  moment,  so 
anoompromising  and  decided.     This 
ii  enough  to  wow  tohat  Sir  Robert 
Ptd  it  capahle  of  doing  /  the  results 
^  kit  daring  are  matter  of  so  much 
^UarieUft  as  to  dispense  with  the  neoes- 
ofjf  of  detailed  enumeration. 

fiat  it   is    necessarv    to  examine 
briefly  the  question  whether  the  be- 
bafioor  of  tne  party  who  had  acted 
vith  Sir  Robert  Peel,  represented  as 
the  oeeuswnt  at  least*  of  all  the  evils 
vhicb  followed^  does  not  acquit  Sir 
Hobert  Peel  of  having  eansed  them> 
and  does  not  warn  the    Protestant 
ConservatiTea  of  this  day  agunst  the 
criflM  of  repeating  the  disastrous  folly 
of  their  predecessors.     As  I  said  b^ 
ibrt,  I  say  again,  that  the  madness  of 
bis  par^  in  no  degree  lightens  the 
blame  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL     The  poll- 
ticisn  who  makes  expedien<^,  estranged 
from  principle,  the  rule  of  his  states- 
manship^ must  submit  to  be  judged  by 
the  standard  of  success.     The  man 
vho,  in  hia  adherence  to  principle, 
tncounters  disaster,  will  be  honoured 
in  adversity  and  failure.    He  has  done 
vh&t  waa    right — ^he  has    supported 
or  advised  no  measure  which  was  not 
in  itself  juat  and  good.    If  evil  have 
foUowedf  he  is  not  responsible  for  it. 
But  he  who  oounsela  and  carries  a 


measure,  evil  in  itself,  in  a  hope  that 
it  may  work  some  indirect  advantage* 
must  bear  the  blame  of  his  voluntary 
departure  from  rectitude,  wherever 
the  compensation  he  expected  does 
not  attend  to  make  excuse  for  him. 
He  accordingly  is  bound  to  see  that 
circumstances  are  favourable  to  his 
enterprise,  inasmuch  as  by  renouncing 
consistency  and  principle^  he  makes  a 
happy  result  or  his  measures  neces- 
sary to  his  vindication.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who,  in  carrying  a  measure 
which  for  nineteen  years  he  had  re- 
sisted as  evil,  was  willing  to  coerce 
the  king,  to  affront  and  defy  the  peo* 
pie,  to  perplex  the  loyal,  and  encou- 
rage the  disaffected,  with  the  fear  and 
with  the  hope  of  more  eventful  chanffe 
to  come,  and  who  dared  all  this  in  his 
determination  to  carry  a  measure 
which  proved  as  pernicious  in  its 
effects  as  he  knew  it  to  he  objectiona- 
ble in  principles,  is  not  to  be  excused 
on  the  pretence  that  his  adroitness 
was  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  obsti- 
nacy of  a  party  whom  for  nineteen 
years  he  had  laboured  to  confirm  in 
their  prejudices  or  their  convictions. 
Did  he  know  that  they  would  prove  im- 
practicable—that they  would  be  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  the  new  principle  of  reason? 
If  he  did,  he  was  voluntarily  and  de- 
liberately the  author  of  all  that  has 
followed.  Was  he  ignorant  of  the 
party  with  which  he  had  so  long 
acted  ?  Then  he  wants  the  discretion 
indispensably  requisite  in  a  leader. 
It  b  no  excuse  to  his  aggrieved  coiu- 
try,  to  say  that,  when  he  abandoned 
principle  to  do  it  a  service,  his  good 
intentions  were  counteracted  by  the 
blundering  honesty  of  a  body  of  men 
who  would  not  change  when  he 
changed,  and  support  him  in  a  policy 
which  he  had  himself  denounced  as 
pregnant  with  ruin  to  the  constitu- 
tion. 

But,  although  the  minuter  may  not 
be  acquitted  on  account  of  the  mb- 
conduct  of  those  from  whom  he  sepa- 
rated, are  they  to  be  acquitted  of 
being  accessory  to  the  crime  under 
which  the  country  has  suffered  ?  Thb 
b  a  question  which  does  not  admit  of 
a  compendious  answer,  but  thus  far  b 
certain — it  is  a  question  to  be  decided 
without  reference  to  the  consequences 
by^  which  their  separation  from  the 
ministers  of  the  day  was  attended.  ,  If 
they  thought  it  in  their  cooscienoei 
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right  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
their  lives  past,  and,  in  their  with- 
drawal of  support  from  Sir  Rohert 
Peely  were  infla'enced  bj  no  culpable 
motive,  they  stand  acquitted  of  all 
evil.  The  disaster  which  a  man  can 
avoid  or  avert  onlj  by  doing  wrong, 
he  is  not  bound  to  shun.  Neither  for 
self  nor  for  country  is  a  man  required 
to  do  evil.  I  am  not  entering  into 
the  question  whether  he  may  not  be 
excused — nay,  honoured,  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  for  doing  what,  ab- 
stractedlv,  he  would  feel  to  be  wrong. 
I  am  only  af&rming  that  a  man  is  not 
to  be  condenmed  because  his  country 
has  suffered  a  calamity  which  he  could 
have  averted  by  doing  an  evil  act,  and 
that,  accordingly,  the  Conservatives 
who  refused  to  go  over  to  the  adverse 
party  with  the  Duke  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  are  not  necessarily  chargeable 
with  the  consequences  which  followed 
the  disruption  of  the  Conservative 
party. 

I  should  here  observe  that  it  is 
merely  for  the  sake  of  argument  and 
of  brevity  that  I  assume  those  conse- 
quences to  be  evil ;  and  that,  when  I 
speak  of  imputing  blame  to  the  author 
of  them,  I  am  not  thinking  of  a  moral 
censure  thus  inflicted  upon  his  cha- 
racter, but  considering  simply  how  hia 
claims  to  be  relied  on  as  the  leader  ol 
a  great  party  or  the  minister  of  a 
great  country  may  be  affected  by  the 
judgment  passed  on  his  political  con- 
duct. He  is  evidently  a  man  who  has 
proved  himself  unusually  enterprising 
—who  has  shown  that  he  will  not 
hold  himself  restrained  by  obligations 
which  have  much  influence  on  other 
men, — upon  whose  professions  less  re- 
liance can  be  placed  than  on  those  of 
honourable  men  who  have  manifested 
a  more  earnest  desire  to  maintain  a 
reputation  for  consistency — to  whom, 
accordingly,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
entrust  the  interests  of  a  party  or  a 
people  with  the  same  confiding  secu- 
rity as  might  be  felt  in  one  who  had 
never  disappointed  friends  and  fol- 
lowers as  he  had. 

And  thus  I  bring  my  observations  on 
the  affairs  of  1829  and  1830,  to  the  point 
where  they  become  applicable  to  the 
state  of  things  in  1 845.  What  should 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  do  ?  How 
should  they  understand  the  warning 
S)  oken  in  the  events  of  the  period 
which  began  in  Emancipation,    and 


ended  in  Reform  ?     Was  the  error  of 
the   Protestants  of   that  day  to   be 
found  in  their  withdrawal  of  support 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  in 
their  giving  opposition  to  his  succes- 
sors?    Were  they  wrong  in  putting 
their  leaders  out  of  office,  or  in  taking 
them  for  leaders  again  ?     If  I  can  rely 
on  my  own  deliberate  judgment,  which 
I  am,  I  confess,  much  disposed  to  do, 
I  would  affirm  and  roaintun,  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  will  ever  be  in 
error,  while  they  entrust  the  patron- 
age of  their  cause,  in  blind  securitVy 
to  any  party  or  individual — will  be  in 
error  so  long  as  they  are  satisfied  to 
remain  inactive  and  unready,  and  sre 
not  careful  and  resolved  to  acquire  all 
the  strength  that  union  gives,  and  to 
husband  it  for  emergencies  in  which 
it  will  assuredly  be  needed.     Between 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  them  it  seems 
very  evident  there  can  be  no  illasioQ 
to  excuse  either  party  for  being  de- 
ceived.     The  minister  no  longer  in- 
sists on  maintaining  Protestant  prin- 
ciples.    Protestants    are    no   longer 
dazzled  by  the  reputation  of  Orange 
Peel.    Each  party  must,  therefore,  ne- 
gociate  with  the  circumspection  suited 
to  this  altered  condition   of  affiurs. 
Each  party  must  collect  all  its  strength, 
and  arouse    all    its  vigilance,    if  it 
would  negociate  with  advantage.   Ire- 
land, it  seems,  is  to  be  governed,  as 
in  the  ancient  time,  by  undertakers — 
and  the  undertakers,  judging  from 
present  appearances,  are  to  be  selected 
not  for  their  principles,  but  for  their 
strength.     The  Protestants  of  Ireland 
are,    almost  to  a  man,  steadfast  to 
maintain   British   connection.      They 
have  about  forty-three  representatives 
of  the  conservative  party,  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     The  Roman  Catholicsi 
speaking  generally,  are  bent  on  effect- 
ing a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union— 
their  bishops,  it  has  been  proclaimed 
on  high  authority,  are  all,  at  heart, 
repealers ;    but    tJie   representatives 
elected  bv  the  Roman  Catholics,  or 
the  party  which  they  control,  are  a 
majority  of  the  Irish  members.     The 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  are  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  undertakers,  or  are  courted  to 
become  so. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  own 
political  views,  embodied  in  the  recent 
and  in  the  expected  measures,  the 
minister  wooes  tne  episcopal  rep^ers. 
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This  fronld  only  prove  that  the  minis- 
ter himself  is  changed.     Bat  we  can- 
not permit  such  a  "  perhaps*'  to  hold 
biiirh  place  in  an  argument.     I  can  re- 
mmhee  well  how  firmlj  Sir  Robert 
Pfd  adhered  to  what  was  stigmatised 
ts  IB  illiberal  policy,  while  the  elo- 
qceoce  of  Grattan,  and  Plunkett,  and 
CiQoiog,  and  Brougham,   and  their 
^r  hosts,  thundered  upon  it,  and 
whiJe,  though  it  shot  forth  no  answer- 
ing flashes  of  vivid  oratory,  it  was 
5troDg  in  parliamentary  majorities,  as 
^t]l  as  in  popular  favour.     I  can  re- 
member then  how  undauntedly  Peel 
withstood  the   eloquence  and    argu- 
ments of  all  the  liberality  and  all  the 
talents  and  gave  his  services  to  the 
strongest    1  can  remember  when  the 
Orai^  body  in  Ireland  were,  as  it 
was  tboc^ht,  troublesomely  vehement, 
bttt  also  very  manifestly  strong ;  and 
1  am  reminded  by  a  document  now 
Mng  before  me,  how  Tery  unequivo- 
cal? Peel  proved  himself  their  cham- 
pion in  parliament — how  spiritedly  he 
rebaked  their  aspersors,  and  how  he 
censored,  and  not  without  scorn  and 
ndicole,  the  unreasonableness  of  men 
vfao  coold  require  or  expect  that  the 
JqIt  demonstrations  should  be  discon- 
tioned.     Then  the   Orangemen   had 
^  cause  sustained  in  parliament  by 
a  strong  body  of  advocates,  and  among 
tbe  foremost  of  their  champions,  they 
^pear  to    have    been  at  liberty  to 
rink  «  Orange  Peel,"  as  they  styled 
tim,  the  orator  from  whose  speeches 
^9j  cited    their    most    acceptable 
i^mce  for  persevering  in  the  only 
ptft  of  their  system  or  their  pro- 
*^^edings,  to  which  wise  and  well-in- 
fjrmed  men  have  ever  taken  exception. 
I  can  remember,  too,  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  addressing  his  friend, 
^-  Curtis,  the  Roman  Catholic  Pri- 
vate, solicited  a  respite    from    the 
^ce  agitation   of  the  day,  holding 
oQt  an  insinuated  promise  of  some  un- 
<^^fined  good,  if  he  could  be  indulged 
with  a  pause,  in  which  he  might  be 
^bled  to  reflect,  and  shape  out  the 
good  measure  on  which  he   seemed 
b€Dt;   and    I  cannot    forget, — when 
his  request  was  denied,  and  agitation 
blazed  the  higher  for  it,  how  the  iron 
dake  yielded  to  the  storm  what  he  had 
refused  to  the  gentler  voice  of  reason 
and  persuasion,    and  surrendered   to 
the  roused  and  threatening  force  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  more  than  in 


theur  most  sanguine  moments  they  had 
ever  dared  to  hope  for.  When  I  call' to 
mind  that  the  minister  who  re-enacted 
a  partial  and  severe  law  against 
Orangemen,  when  they  were  sub- 
missive, and  seemed  weak,  was  the 
same  who  defended  them  when  they 
were  strong  and  turbulent — that  the 
duke  who  conceded  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic excess,  what  he  refused  to  eloquence 
and  a  fair  semblance  of  justice,  was 
the  same  who  had  asked,  as  a  boon,  a 
truce  or  pause  from  a^tation,  and  was 
denied — when  I  remember  that  the 
cabinet  ministers  who  accept  for  na- 
tional education  in  Ireland,  a  scheme 
traced  out  by  a  Roman  Catholic, 
an  eleve  of  the  Jesuits  of  Stoney- 
hurst — a  scheme,  accordingly.  Papal 
in  its  principle  respecting  Scripture- 
consists  of  the  same  parties,  who* 
when  Protestants  were  strong,  gave 
Ireland  the  benefit  of  an  educational 
system,  devised  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  and  bearing  as  its  cha- 
racteristic, honour  to  the  word  of  God, 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
the  real  mind,  if  there  be  such  a  thing, 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  more  discernible 
in  the  policy  in  which  he  is  now  rear- 
ing up  the  Church  of  Rome,  than  it 
was  in  his  votes  and  speeches  before 
1829,  in  defence  of  Protestantism. 
Let  Protestants  take  comfort  and  take 
heart.  If  Walpole  found  out  that 
every  man  had  his  price,  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  may  have  the  satis- 
faction to  feel  assured,  that  ministers, 
as  well  as  inferior  men,  are  purchase- 
able.  Let  them  only  make  themselves 
strong,  and  they  may  obtain  for  the 
cause  they  have  at  heart  terms  no  less 
favourable  than  are  now  made  with 
their  prevailing  adversaries,  or  at 
least  far  more  favourable  than  are  ac- 
corded to  themselves. 

But  is  there  a  hope  that  the  Irish 
Protestants  can  become  strong  enough 
to  maintain  their  righteous  cause? 
Before  attempting  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  to  enter 
a  little  into  detail,  and  to  consider 
the  circumstances  and  the  probable 
views  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  libe- 
rality to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
as  well  as  the  circumstances  and 
views  of  the  great  Protestant  party. 

The  name  of  Walpole,  when  I  re- 
cently transcribed  it,  reminded  me  of 
a  distinction,  apparent  at  least,  and 
very  remarkable  between  his  scheme 
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of  lUuWrUkerthip  fbr  Ireland  and 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Walpole 
dictated  the  outlines  of  the  policy 
which  he  desired  to  see  executed*  and 
engaged  undertakers  to  execute  his 
plans.  The  modern  statesman  accepts, 
apparently,  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions furnished  to  him,  and  becomes, 
as  it  were,  an  undertaker  of  the  works 
which  are  commanded  and  directed  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  They 
seem  to  be  the  architects^-Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  builder  under  them ;  and 
thus  far  it  would  appear  that  the  rela- 
tions which  subsisted  between  minister 
and  men  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  days, 
are,  in  our  times,  inverted. 

But  we  must  not  be  over-hasty  in 
our  conclusions.  While  Peel  seems 
to  be  the  agent  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops,  he  may  be  only  enabling 
them  to  work  some  great  end  of  his, 
and  tt^aging  them  to  labour  for  it. 
I  remember  being  once  struck  with 
Mr.  Sheirs  frankness  in  disclosing  the 
nature  of  Roman  Catholic  organiza- 
tion, and  the  source  of  its  power  in 
Ireland.  The  emancipation  act,  he 
said,  gave  his  party  the  representation 
of  the  counties-preform  gave  them 
the  boroughs,  and  the  municipal  act 
the  corporations :  the  power  thus  at- 
tained, be  added,  had  in  it  the  elements 
of  more.  Further,  he  said  that  in 
every  parish  there  was  a  priest,  whom 
the  conduct  of  the  Protestants  or  of 
England  had  converted  (a  work  of 
supererogation,  surely,)  into  a  poli- 
tician or  an  agitator  (I  forget  the  pre- 
cise word),  and  at  the  bead  of  these 
militant  ecclesiastics,  and,  through 
them,  at  the  head  of  the  people,  were, 
aa  the  rhetorician  gave  to  be  under- 
stood, the  bishops  of  his  church.  Now, 
the  further  object  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  people  would  seek  to  attain^ 
by  the  power  conferred  on  them  was, 
iSt  and  it  is  said,  will  be,  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union ;  and  in  this  objects 
jttdginff  of  his  purpose  by  his  profes- 
sions. It  is  Sir  Robert  Peel's  desire 
and  resolution  to  thwart  and  defeat 
them.  With  this  view,  it  may  be  said, 
he  would  engage  their  bishops  as  Au 
undertakers — would  win  them,  through 
their  personal  interests,  or  their  reli- 
gious principles,  to  support  the  inte- 
rests of  British  connection,  and  would 
enable  them  to  give  effect  to  their 
improved  sentiments  and  wishes,  by 
pladng  at   their    disposal   a   larger 


amount  of  patronage,  eooaidering  its 
direction,  than  any  body  of  men  in 
Ireland  ever  dispensed  before.    Five 
hundred  burses  at   Maynooth  to  be 
distributed,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  bishops,  among  the 
peasants  of  their  persuasion  in  Ireland 
— more  than  two,  probably  than  three, 
thousand,  ecclesiastical  appointments 
to  be  made  by  them,  and  to  be  en- 
dowed by  the  state — the  indirect  in- 
fluence, spiritual  and  temporal,  to  be 
exercised    ('throngh   the   medium  of 
these  nominees,  and  of  many  othen 
whom  the  bishops  and  clergy  name  to 
various  subordinate  stations)  on  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  town 
and    country— on    farmers,   tradersr 
merchants,  professional  persons,  land- 
lords, tenants,  &c.  &c.,  gives  to  those 
who  wield  such  patronage  a  command 
over    action,   if^  not   opinion,   sncb 
as    cannot    easily     be    exaggerated. 
Who  knows    not  the  influence  sod 
authority    of    an  •  Indian    director, 
who    has    occasionally    a    cadetship 
in  his  gifl? — and  who   that  reflects 
will  not  soon  teach   himself  to  un- 
derstand that  a  nomination  to  Msj- 
nooth,  in  the  judgment  of  an  Irish 
peasant,  immeasurably  transcends,  in 
desirableness  and  value,  the  Indian  ap> 
pointment,  as  estimated  by  parties  who 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.    The 
power  bestowed  on  the   Roman  Csp 
tholic  bishops  is  such  as  the  state  bss 
oonferred  on  no  similar  body  in  Ir^ 
land      Bishops    in   the    Established 
Church  have  no  such  patronage.  Thej 
must  receive  or  reject  such  candidates 
for  orders  aa  present  themselves,  after 
having  provided  for  their  education  at 
their  own  proper  cost  and  charges. 
It  is  thus  also  with  the  Presbjters 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  tbs 
branch  of  it  which  has  its  location  io 
Ireland.     There  are  aome  free  placeiy 
scholarships,  and   sixarships,  in  the 
University  of  Dublin ;   but  thej  srt 
won  by  competition,  not  bestowed  b; 
favour — they  are  gifts  and  encourage- 
ments to  a  people,  not  means  of  inna- 
ence  provided  for  some  favoured  indi- 
viduals.    By  the  Maynooth  Endow- 
ment Act,  followed  up  by  the  seqaeli 
now  so  confidently,  indeed,  one  vuj 
say,  authoritativelv  announced,  .rather 
than  predicted,  the   Roman  Catholic 
bishops  will  have  acquired  power  over 
and  in  their  church,  such  as  removes 
them  from  all  dependenoe  upon  their 
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ptoplt.    Hmj  can  flflbctuAlIy  exclude 
aD  danei  or  indindiuU  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  00  whom  their  favour 
yb,  from  receiving  ordera  in  their 
chgrcb.     They  caD»  if  they  please^ 
^oose  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and 
filfiog  their  great  seminaryy  may  fill 
tkir  priestly  oiEcet,  with  peasants*  and 
t&esoDi  of  peasantoy  to  the  complete 
aetosioo  of  all  who  belong  to  the 
middle  or  the  superior  orders.     This 
oonnous  power,  and  all  the  political 
io&Mnoe  attaching  to  it.  Sir   Robert 
?tA  will  have  ffiven  them.     Has  he 
givea  it  that  they  may  promote  an 
object  which  may  be  thought  his,  that 
of  streoffthening  Britiiih  connection— 
orthftt  me  power  he  gives  may  be  ex- 
ercised to  gain  the  end  which  these 
fsToured  bishops  are  said  to  have  at 
heart—has  he  given  it  to  advance  or 
to  defeat  the  progress  of  repeal  ? 

Few,  I  imagine,  would  hesitate  to 
safwer,that  Sir  Robert  Peel  strength- 
ens the  hands  of  Roman   Catholic 
Ixiiiops,  in  a  hope  that  they  will  thus 
become  efficient  agents  in  drawing  the 
bonds  of  union  closer  between  Great 
Britain  and   Ireland.     To   whatever 
oteot  he   succeeds    in    thb    hope, 
if  there   be    sincerity   and   earnest- 
Mu  in   the    repeal   party,    it    will 
become  estranged  from  the  party  of 
tbe  imdertakers  ;  and  the  country  will 
vitness,  or  will  feel  the  effect  of,  a 
trial  of  strength  between  the  Roman 
Cilhotio  bishopa  and  the  Loyal  Re- 
peil  Association.     It  will  be  curious 
to  see  the  results  when  national  and 
religioos  enthusiasm,  instead  of  being 
Wd  into  one  power,  shall  become 
diitioct  and  rival,  or  rather  hostile 
forces.    In  favour  of  British  connex- 
ioo  there  will  be  the  spiritual  influence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
tbere  will  be  the  material  interests  of 
very  ample  patronage.     Five  hundred 
Curses  at  Maynooth,  between  two  and 
three  thousand  well  endowed  ecclesi- 
tttical  appointments,  and  the  very  con- 
sderable  amount  of  patronage  cre- 
ated whoever  a  chapel  or  a  school- 
house  is  erected,  or  is  to  be  kept  in 
order — all  this  placed  indirectly,  but 
tffectoally,  under  tbe  control  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  will  consti- 
tute the  material  strength  of  what 
will  then  be  the   Church  and  State 
P&rtj  of  Irish  Romanism.     In  sup- 
porting an  opposition  to  it,  Mr.  0*Con- 
oell,  or  the  directory  which  may  hold 


his  place,  wiU  have  little  exoept  the 
populariW  of  their  cause,  the  expec- 
tation of  some  great  good  to  be  won 
by  continued  agitation,  and  the  dis- 
content of  all  who  have  been  over* 
looked  or  disregarded  in  the  distribu* 
tion  of  patronage.  The  burden  of 
the  endowed  cause  will  be  the  main- 
tenance of  British  connexion— the 
strength  of  the  antagonist  cause  will 
be  repeal ;  and  if  repealers  are  heart- 
less or  insincere,  and  the  bishops 
prove  faithful  to  their  new  engage- 
ments. Sir  Robert  Peel  will  have  suo- 
ceeded  in  making  the  legislative  union 
somewhat  more  secure  than  it  now 
seems  to  be,  at  the  cost  of  giving  such 
permanency  as  the  State  can  give  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland. 

But  it  is  well  to  consider  the  rei^ 
aonableness  of  the  assumptions  on 
which  the  expectation  of  this  good  must 
rest,  if  it  be  a  good  to  purchase  relief 
from  agitation  at  such  a  cost.  One  of 
the  assumptions  is,  that  repeal  is  not  the 
end  at  which  Irish  agitation  aims,  but 
a  pretext  set  up  to  give  it  conse- 
quence. If  this  be  true,  is  it  wise  to 
make  so  great  a  sacrifice  to  an  unre- 
ality ?  If  the  agitation  for  repeal  be 
insincere,  will  it  not  die  of  inanition  ? 
Is  it  wise  to  encourage  such  demon- 
strations by  associating  the  idea  of  dis- 
honesty with  reward?  Another  of 
the  assumptions  is,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  will  become  fast  and 
faithful  friends  to  the  cause  of  British 
connexion  as  soon  as  they  are  paid  for 
their  support  of  it.  If  this  assump- 
tion be  unfounded,  it  is  evident  that 
the  whole  endowment  scheme,  so  far 
as  good  may  be  expected  from  it,  be- 
comes a  chimera.  And  the  assump- 
tion, on  what  is  it  grounded  ?  Does 
it  rest  on  promises  made  by  Roman 
Catholic  bishops?  On  their  profes- 
sions? On  their  avowed  principles 
and  predilections  ?  No — ^these  would 
all  discourage  the  hope  that  they  are 
likely  to  become  allies  of  the  British 
party  in  Ireland.  On  what,  then,  does 
the  hope  rest?  On  the  conviction 
that  the  bishops  will  be  governed  by  a 
concern  for  their  interests,  and  that  it 
will  be  their  interest  to  maintain  Bri- 
tish connexion,  or  at  least  to  discoun- 
tenance agitation  for  an  object  so  ma- 
nifestly unattainable  as  repeal.  As- 
sumption on  assumption — the  old  the- 
ory of  the  world  suj^rted  on  the 
bsiok  of  a  large  tortoise^  and  tbe  tor* 
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toise  on  an  elephant^  and  the  elephant 
on  I.  Where  is  the  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  bishops  will  take  that 
view  of  their  interests  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  endowment  scheme  require  ? 
No  favourer  of  this  new  experiment 
proposes  that  the  measure  shall  be  one 
of  avowed,  or  even  understoodi  gif.  g^f. 
a  measure  of  which  it  is  an  essence  that 
the  endowment  is  given  for  a  consi- 
deration,  and  that,  if  the  receivers  of 
it  will  not  frown  upon  repeal,  they 
cannot  be  considered  fit  recipients  for 
the  royal  bounty?  No  such  condi- 
tion is  implied.  Why,  then,  may  not 
the  bishops  maintain  their  present  sen- 
timents, continue  in  their  present 
courses,  and  dignify  the  relation  into 
which  they  enter  as  pensioners  of  the 
state,  by  a  demeanour  which  shall  en- 
sure to  them  a  continuance  of  respect 
from  the  people  ?  Why  may  they  not 
be,  at  the  same  time,  stipendiaries  of 
the  government  and  honorary  mem- 
bers of  the  Repeal  Association  ?  Why 
may  they  not  accept  the  contemplated 
pensions  as  an  instalment  of  their 
rights,  and  employ  them  in  enterprises 
by  which  at  the  same  time  their  own 
ascendancy  and  their  country's  inde- 
pendence are  to  be  successfully  as- 
serted ? 

But,  in  truth,  it  is  dallying  with  a 
subject  of  momentous  interest  to  pro- 
pose interrogatories  of  this  descrip- 
tion, or  to  hold  the  ^.oubts  in  which 
they  might  be  thought  to  originate 
worthy  of  a  notice.  The  British  Go- 
vernment cannot  conciliate  Ireland  by 
concession.  The  British  empire  can- 
not maintain  its  power  in  Ireland,  or 
do  justice  there,  by  a  government  of 
undertakers.  Justice  for  Ireland  is 
something  different  from  mere  conces- 
sion— religious  indifference  cannot  cap- 
tivate as  if  it  were  liberality,  and  the 
state  which  hopes  to  win  the  many  by 
favours  which  it  puts  out  of  its  own 
power  and  confides  to  a  very  few  to 
distribute,  may  stand  self-condemned, 
but  has  certainly  no  just  reason  to 
complain,  if  a  scheme,  evil  in  princi- 
ple and  in  construction,  shall  have 
proved  abortive. 

I  have  compared  the  policy  of  the 
present  government  with  that  by  which 
Ireland  was  so  long  misgoverned ;  and 
I  should  not  do  it  justice  if  I  had  not 
observed  upon  one  at  least  of  the  pe- 
culiarities by  which  it  is  very  discre- 
ditably distinguished— the  peculiarity 


that,  in  the  modern  scheme,  govern- 
ment  takes  upon  itself  the  office  of 
undertaker  to  do  task-work  marked 
out  for  it.     Walpole  framed  bis  own 
policy,  and  contracted  with  Irish  un- 
dertakers   for  the    execution  of  it. 
Peel  accepts  the  policy  wluch  adver- 
saries have  traced  out  for  him — adopts 
it  as  its  own — ^returns  it  to  the  parties 
from  whom  it  has  come,  and  largely 
remunerates  them  for  carrying  it  into 
effect      This  is    a  distinction  upon 
which  it  befits  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land to  ponder.    The  system  by  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  hopes  to  reclaim  re- 
pealers from  their  dangerous  enter- 
prize  is  the  policy  which  they  them- 
selves appear  to  have  dictated  or  com- 
mended to  the  minister,  and  which  the 
minister  empowers  them  to  carry  ont. 
What  is  the  end  to  be?     Will  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  remain  as  thej 
are,  and  allow  repeal  to  surprise  them  ? 
Are  thev  altogether  r^^dless  of  the 
signs  of  the  times—or  are  they  so 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  elements  of 
power  in  their  possession  as  to  think 
exertion    hopeless?     Mr.   O'Connell 
and  his  Association  declare  that  thej 
must  have  sixty  repeal  members  in  the 
next  parliaments-sixty  Irish  represen- 
tatives who  are  to  be  members  of  both 
assemblies.      With  such  a  force  in 
parliament  how  mustlegisladon,  when- 
ever the  repeal  directory  so  command, 
be  thwarted  and  embarrassed.    With 
a  body  so  dignified  in  the  Repeal  As- 
sociation— how    easily  can  the  anti- 
Anglican  spirit  in  Ireland  be  sustained 
and  excited — ^how  naturally  will  obe- 
dience and  affection    wait  upon  the 
proceedings  of  this  domestic  assemblji 
in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  it  is 
to  proclaim  itself  a  parliament  ?    Are 
our  rulers  alarmed  at  a  state  of  things 
so  menacing  ?     Or  do  they  cause  oar 
alarm  to  become  more  acute  by  their 
insensibility  to    our  dangers?    Is  it 
likely  that  the  menace  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell will  be  met  by  the  act  with  whidi 
a  vigorous  government  should  rebake 
it  ?     Will   the  registry  be  purged— 
will  the  registration  system  be  rectified 
— and  if  Irish  members  of  parliament 
are  to  be  converted  into  repealer^ 
will  it,  at  least,  be  provided,  that  the 
metamorphosis  shall  be  effected  bj  a 
bona Jide   constituency?      The  verj 
contrary  is  the  rumour.      It  is  said 
that  a  Registration  Act  more  Wcious 
than  the  present  is  in  contemplation-- 
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an  act  which  shall  filch  from  property 
still  more  of  its  rights — and  which  shall 
wrest  from  British  connexion  more  of 
its  few  remaining  safeguards.  If  sach 
aa  act  pass,  O'Connell's  sixty  may 
speedilj  enlarge  into  eighty  members. 
He  who  thinks  that  in  such  an  eyent 
the  l^islatife  union  is  safe,  or  that 
Protestant  interests  and  rights  will  be 
respected  through  the  struggle  in 
vhidi  roimsterial  concession  and  re- 
peal sggresaion  contend  for  the  mas- 
ten,  ought  not  to  he  reasoned  with. 

TIm  Protestants  of  Ireland  may 
ht\  assured,  that,  if  they  would  haye 
their  rights  guarded,  they  must  them- 
selves endea?our  to  do  the  duty  of 
goardiansy  and  most  at  once  address 
themselres  to  the  first  duty,  that  of 
eoDsoIidating  their  strength.  I  haye 
already  sketched  oat  something  like 
the  form  in  which  their  organization, 
I  mean  the  organization  of  the  weal- 
thier classes,  can  be  rendered  most 
efiectaal.  I  will  not  insist  upon  the 
details  of  any  plans  for  this  eood  pur- 
pose, hot  will  content  myself  with  re- 
{Kstiog  that  there  should  be  registra- 
tioQ  clobs  in  the  counties,  where  full 
information  as  to  the  statistics  of  Pro- 
testantism should  be  collected — a  re- 
gtUration  club  in  Dublin,  to  which,  as 
iato  a  common  focus,  all  this  intelli- 
pset  should  flow — where  it  would 
pTe  a  light  strong  enough  to  guard 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  from  error, 
<&d  from  which  it  could  be  directed, 
yhere  there  is  mcch  need  of  it,  to  the 
l>«srt  of  English  society. 

Now,  I  wish  to  be  understood,  as 
Dot  designing — while  I  propose  such 
la  organization  as  this— that  it  should 
be  animated  with  a  spirit  hostile  to  the 
existing  government,  or  to  any  crea- 
^,  or  community.  My  yiews  and 
*ttlu»  are  purely  defensiye.  I  would 
B<jt  wish  to  haye  acts,  which  may  be 
of  general  effect,  and  of  lasting  con- 
ieqoences,  committed  under  the  influ- 
^  of  Ml  angry,  or  a  disappointed 
i{^it  I  would  desire  to  see  Protes- 
tuts  possess  themseWes  of  the  strength 
which  onion  gives,  simply,  that  they 
nsy  have  protection.  It  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  puttinsr  out,  or  putting 
in,  a  minister,  they  should  strengthen 
their  representatives  in  parliament— 
hot  in  order  to  compel  attention  to 
their  rights,  their  dangers,  and  the 
froe  interests  of  their  country.  To 
^  ill  tlus,  they  can  make  themselves 


amply  strong,  if  only  they  are  wise 
enough  to  prefer  their  substantial  in- 
terests to  advantages  which  are  but 
for  a  moment— and  to  a  repose  which 
has  in  it  no  security.  The  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  even  on  the  report  of  a 
census  which  was  taken  under  circum- 
stances in  which  it  could  not  do  them 
justice,  amount  to  a  million  and  a 
half — if  fairly  enumerated,  they  will 
be  found,  according  to  the  statements 
of  those  who  know  the  country  best, 
to  exceed  two  millions;  and,  as  to 
property,  real  and  personal,  they  are 
the  depositories  of  four-fifths  of  the 
wealth  of  Ireland.  They  are,  thus,  of 
the  classes  in  which  intelligence  most 
abounds,  and  would  be  found — if  a 
census  of  these  classes  were  taken — to 
occupy  the  highest  places  in  all  the 
learned  professions ;  places  not  the 
highest  to  which  patronage  or  favour 
could  advance  them,  but  which  they 
occupy  in  right  of  their  abilities,  and 
by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  whole 
people.  Having  thus  wealth  and  in- 
telligence in  the  large  proportions 
which  are  confessedly  theirs,  and  so 
strong  as  they  are  in  numbers,  they 
have  also  the  strength  of  a  righteous 
cause,  and  this,  even  in  the  judgment 
of  men,  will  tell  for  much,  provided 
it  be  faithfully  exhibited.  The  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  are  in  themselves, 
and  in  their  cause,  strong,  even  here^ 
but  they  are  entitled  to  strengthen 
themselves  also  in  their  claim  to  be 
held  a  portion  of  the  Protestant  people 
of  Great  Britain.  **  With  a  great 
price  obtained  they'*  this  proud  privi- 
lege. They  paid  for  it  the  surrender 
of  rights,  which  were  certainly  very  im- 
portant, and  which  may  justly  be  ac- 
counted of  commensurate  value.  They 
had  a  kingdom,  which  they  consented 
to  merge  into  the  British  empire,  on 
condition  that  its  inhabitants  became  ^ 
part  of  the  British  people.  They 
nave  shown  themselves  incorruptibly 
steady  to  maintain  the  engagements 
they  contracted  in  the  great  national 
compact  of  the  union.  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed that,  if  claims  thus  established. 
It  might  almost  be  said,  consecrated^ 
by  sacrifices,  and  law,  and  reason, 
were  clearly  and  perseveringly  made 
known  to  the  British  people,  they  could 
be  disregarded?  Can  it  be  thought 
that  England  would  say : — **  it  is  true 
you  Protestants  surrendered  to  us  a 
kingdom,  in  order  that  you  might  be 
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olaned  as  follow-citizens  with  us— it  is 
true  we  have  profited  most  abundantly 
hj  the  sacrifice  you  have  made—it  is 
true  yon  have  faithfully  adhered  to 
your  part  of  the  engagementi  and  are 
willing  to  adhere  to  it  still — but,  cir- 
cumstances are  ebansed — we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  power  yon 
gave  us,  to  take  firom  you  farther 
power,  and  to  make  a  party  which  is 
vonr  rival  more  powenul  than  it  had 
been — and,  because,  in  doing  you  this 
wrong,  we  have  exposed  ourselves  to 
inconvenience,  we  have  determined  to 
separate  your  interests  from  ours-^to 
exclude  you,  in  our  l^slature,  from 
the  community  into  which  you  had 
purchased  membership — to  regard 
your  country,  for  the  present,  as  a 
colony,  and  to  encourage  and  assist 
your  rivals,  or  adversaries,  while  they 
scheme  to  make  the  colony  a  kingdom 
again — a  kingdom  in  which  they  will 
domineer  as  conquerors,  or  masters, 
and  within  which,  except  in  the  capa- 
city of  slaves,  place  will  no  longer  be 
found  for  the  soles  of  your  feet." 
Who  will  suspect  England  of  sayinsr 
this  ?  And  yet,  this  is  what  England 
is,  if  not  saying,  acting,  in  the  coarse 
of  legislation  to  which  she  seems  now 
to  have  lent  herself.  And  why  ? 
Simply,  because  she  knows  not  what 
she  does — because  the  rights  of  Irish 
Protestants  are  not  championed  as  they 
ought  to  be — because  the  troth,  and 
justice,  and  strength,  of  their  cause  is 
not  fairly  exhibited — because  the  de- 
mands of  their  rivals  are  so  strenu- 
ously urged,  and  their  undoubted 
claims  are  so  tongueless,  that,  from 
not  appearing,  they  are  treated  as 
things  not  existing — or,  are  classed 
among  those  imaginary  rights,  of  which 
the  name  only  is  now  had  in  remem- 
brance. 

Nothing  is  wanting  to  make  their 
cause  understood  in  its  justice  and 
strength,  which  union  among  them- 
selves will  not  supply.  It  is  not  num- 
bers which  have  made  their  rivals 
strong ;  it  is  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
organization,  perseverance,  boldness. 
The  minister  yields  to  the  clamour  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  party,  because  it 
insists  that  he  must  yield.  The  minis- 
tar  iacreasea  the  power  of  that  party, 
because  it  persists  in  making  inordi- 
nate demands,  and  he  hopes  to  pur- 
chase snatohea  of  repoea  oj  eadi  na^ 
just  ooaoenion*   The  minister  neglects 


the  rights  of  the  Protestant  party,  sad 
perseveres  in  a  policy  before  which 
their  power  is  rapidly  dwindling  into 
decay,  because  Protestants  do  not  em- 
barrass or  impede  his  course  of  legii- 
lation — because  they  consent,  apps. 
rently,  to  measures  by  which  tibeir  ad- 
versaries are  rendered  powerful,  and 
they  are  unjustly  depressed.  The 
wrong  that  is  endured  in  silence  will, 
in  the  present  constitution  of  humsa 
society,  soon  come  to  be  thought  jns* 
tice,  and  the  British  minister  who  ii 
placed  between  two  rival  parties,  of 
which  one  clamorously  insists  upon 
concession,  and  the  other  gives  itself 
up  to  be  sacrificed  without  a  stragpls 
or  complaint, — unless  he  be  of  a  vsrj 
different  character  from  men  of  ordi- 
nary mould,  will  feel  too  strooglj 
tempted  to  buy  off  the  damoorers  or 
win  some  renrission  of  strife  from 
them,  at  the  cost  of  the  tranqoilpartj 
which  resigfns  itself  to  immolation. 

To  know  the  source   of  existing 
evil  and  danger  is,  in  part,  to  know 
the  path  of  safety.     What  Protestants 
are  losing  by  supineness— -or,  it  may  be, 
mistaken  selfishness — they  may  recorer 
and  maintain  by  strenuous  exertions, 
disinterestedness,  and  union.  Let  them 
form  themselves  into  bodies  in  which 
they  can  take  counsel  together,  and 
combine  their  resources  for  a  eommoo 
good ;  they  will  soon  be  very  strong  in 
Ireland,  and  they  will  become  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  strength  of 
the  people  of  England.     Their  elsim 
of  right  will  be  readily  intelligible^  if 
it  be,  as  it  ought,  and  I  believe  it  woald 
be,  manifestly  just.   If  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  expected  to  9l»  the  old  as- 
cendancy system  revived,  tbey  would 
have  to  reckon  on  disappointment ;  bat 
requuring  no  more  than  equal  and  im- 
partial Justice — satisfied  if  the  beet 
men,  whatever  their  religious  opinions 
may  be,  are  selected  for  the  places  to 
which  they  are  legally  eligible — if  there 
be  no  invasion  of  their  ri^ts,  no  nndne 
encouragement  to  their  adversaries— 
requiring  no  more  than  that  law  be 
administered  so  s»  to  protect  life  snd 
property,  and  to  restrain  evil  doers— 
they  may  confidently  reckon  on  obtain- 
ing a  just  judgment  from  a  just  people^ 
and  on  having  the  benefits,  as  well  as 
the  disadvantages,  of  the  system  on 
which  the  government  is,  professedlr, 
aeting.     This  avowed  system  is  num- 
festly  a  departure  from  the  prine^ 
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eoBtiiDed  in  that  most  important  mea- 
tun,  ihe  Emancipation   Act.      The 
great  principle  of  tbat  act  was,  that  in 
the  eje  of  the  state,  as  in  that  of  the 
Uv,  religions  distinctions   were    no 
loDgerrecognizable— that  religions  opi- 
dIod  do  longer  was  to  be  accounted  a 
grosBd  of  qualification  or  of  disquali- 
fieadoD— that  while  the   Established 
Cburdies  were  to  be  miuntained  in 
tb«r  pooessions  and  rightSy  all  sub- 
jects of  the  crown  were  to  be  alike 
eligible  to  such  offices  as  the  law  opened 
to  th«iu-4dl  forms  of  worship  were  to 
jitre  equal  favour,  or  to  experience  the 
lame  indiflerence  from  an  impartial 
gDTemmeot     In  short,  the  object  of 
the  ict  of  1629  was,  to  obliterate  reli- 
gions distinctions,  so  far  as  they  could 
affect  political  rights,  or  influence  the 
it»te  m  its  dispensation  of  patronaee 
ud  fiTonr.     This  principle  is  clearly 
violated  by  those  who  asserted  it  at  so 
vast  a  price.     When  Sir  Robert  Peel 
declared  tbat  he  would  prefer  a  Roman 
Catholie  to  a  Protestant,  he  reyived 
religions  distinction  in  the  most  odious 
form  it  CTer  wore:  when  he  gave  a 
grant  of  public  money  to  parties  who 
could  receive  it  only  on  the  ground 
tltst  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  and 
created  places  which  none  but  Roman 
Cathofies  could  fill,  he  lent  the  aid  of 
the  state  to  perpetuate  a  distinction 
which  he  passed  the  Emancipation  Act 
toe&ee.    This  he  has  done  because 
fi>ree<' from  without"  constrained  him. 
Let  his  inconsistency  be  exposed — ^let 
Protestants  meet  the  adverse  constraint 
^  a  constitutional  resistance,  strenn- 
oinlj  but  temperately  urged ;  and  they 
Bay  hope  a  good  result  from  their  wise 
and  persevering  exertions. 

In  conclusion,  (happy  phrase,)  I 
voold  say,  as  the  main  sum  of  my 
irgnment,  and  the  great  motive  for 
Protestant  exertion,  that  the  essence 
of  the  Peel  policy,  as  revealed  unequi- 
vocally in  its  measures — its  weakness 
and  its  strength — ^is  this,  that  the  go- 
vernment should  yield,  and  should 
bring  the  legislature  to  yield,  to  ewry 
jvesmarefrom  without,  wnieh,it  is  seen, 
viU  oMi  of  no  eomprotnise  short  of 
concetsioH,  He  that  succeeds  with  the 
people,  will  finally  prevail  in  parliament, 
ud  nltimaiely  will  have  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  as  his  undertakers.  This 
ia  the  policy  which  has  been  so  long 
frndermimng  and  wasting  Protestant- 
ism in  Ireund ;  aad  this  is  the  policy 


upon  which  Protestants  may  reckon 
for  the  recovery  of  their  just  rights, 
if  only  they  will  adopt  the  proper 
means  for  turning  it  to  their  advan- 
tage. And  it  would  be  well  for  them 
to  bear  in  mind  that  events  are  cours- 
ing each  other  with  a  rapidity  that 
forbids  delay.  The  Repealers  are 
strengthening  themselves— the  Orange- 
men are  gathering;  and  because  Repeal 
has  the  stronger  section  in  parliament, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  all  the  parti- 
ality of  legislation  will  be  in  its  favour, 
and  that  Protestantism,  in  the  Orange 
body,  must  expect  discountenance,  and 
perhaps  oppression.  Repeal  will  bene- 
fit by  the  unwise  severities  of  the  go- 
vernment, as  well  as  by  its  undue  indul- 
gence; and  if  one  or  two  Orange 
bodies,  in  their  impatience  of  injustice, 
drop  blindly  into  the  snare  which  the 
disaffected  lay  for  them,  the  fate  of 
British  connexion,  or  at  least  of  Irish 
Protestantism,  will  be  decided  by  their 
culpable  indiscretion. 

Is  it  necessary  to  ask,  under  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  what  ought  to 
be  done  by  men  who  hare  high  princi- 
ple to  maintain,  and  who  have  precious 
mterests  at  stake  ?  Their  course  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  clear — they  should 
combine — take  counsel  together — and 
unite  their  strength  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  beleaguered  cause.  They 
should  open  out  before  the  British,  as 
well  as  the  Irish  people — before  judges, 
adversaries,  friends — what  they  are— 
what  they  complain  of— what  they  de- 
sire ;  and  they  should  make  known  the 
resources  at  their  command  for  the 
enforcement  of  their  rights.  Equal 
justice  should  be  their  cry ;  and  a  united 
people  should  raise  it.  England  will 
soon  respond  favourably  to  such  a 
demand.  She  will  see,  on  the  one  hand, 
larffe  masses  impatient  of  connexion 
with  her,  possessed  with  a  spirit  of 
hatred  to  her  institutions,  which  con- 
cession cannot  conciliate,  and  calling 
out  for  increased  powers  that  they  may 
crush  fast  friends  of  hers,  or  perhaps 
win  them  over  firom  her  through  dis- 
gusts which  she  has  caused  them :  on 
the  other  hand,  she  will  see  a  body  less 
numerous,  but  needing  only  her  encou- 
ragement to  prove  that  it  is  not  less 
powerful — a  body  which  has  never  yet 
shrunk  from  her  in  any  emergency— 
which  has  ever  rejoiced  in  her  triumphs, 
and  sympathised  in  her  distresses ;  and 
she  will  near  firom  this  body  the  simply 
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demand  of  justice — the  demand,  that, 
as  they  had  relinquished  to  her  great 
powers,  on  a  compact  that  she  herself 
would  use  them,  she  do  not  hand  them 
over  to  what  they  may  well  cal]«  (from 
the  manner,  and  hecause  of  the  princi- 
ple and  spirit  in  which  it  will  be  exer- 
cised,) a  foreign  jurisdiction.  She 
will  hear  them  say,  let  Ireland  be  go- 
verned as  a  part  of  the  British  empire 


right  purchased  at  a  very  high 
price — and  not  be  regarded  as  a  colony 
handed  over  to  the  power  of  Roman 
Catholic  bishops.  She  will  hear  them 
ask,  that  the  system  of  undertakership 
bo  altogether  abandoned  ;  and  this 
claim,  duly  and  perseveringly  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  the  British  senate, 
will  be  heard  and  granted. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Ofellus. 


JEAUSALCM.* 


As  Jerusalem  becomes  more  accessible, 
the  increasing  interest  in  its  topo- 
CTaphy  exhibits  itself  in  a  rapidly 
increasing  issue  of  maps,  plans,  and 
critical  disquisitions,  some  of  which 
are  works  of  considerable  learning 
and  ability ;  others  shallow  enough, 
and  neither  accurate,  nor  'elegant. 
Mr.  Williams,  author  of  a  handsome 
octavo,  entitled  "  The  Holy  City,"  is 
the  latest  candidate  for  public  favour 
in  the  historical  and  topographical 
department,  and  cliums  our  notice,  on 
the  additional  ground  of  being  the 
first  to  treat  his  subject  in  the  manner 
of  that  new  English  school,  which  is 
alleged  at  present  to  represent  the 
sentiments  of  Oxford  and  the  junior 
Anglican  clergy.  As  an  indication  of 
the  sort  of  feeling  sought  to  be  incul- 
cated on  the  English  mind  by  the 
leaders  of  this  school,  we  cannot  but 
regard  the  work  as  one  of  some  curio- 
Bity — though,  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
character  of  critical  learning,  or  topo- 
graphical sagacity,  we  shall  not  have 
much  to  say  in  its  commendation. 
The  subject,  however,  is  so  interest- 
ing and  important,  that  we  willingly 
take  the  opportunity  of  placing  it  in 
its  general  bearings  before  our  readers^ 
many  of  whom  will,  probably,  have 
opportunities  of  observing  the  present 
condition  of  Jerusalem  for  themselves, 
and  to  all  of  whom,   who  are  not 


already  familiar  with  this  particular 
department  of  learning,  it  will  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  be  furnished  with  those 
broad  features  of  its  topographj»  on 
which  past  discussions  have  chieflr 
arisen,  and  regarding  which  we  ahail, 
doubtless,  have  reiterated  discussions 
from  future  travellers. 

At  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
between  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean»  at  Joppa,  and  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  Dead  Sea*  Jerusalem  is 
situated  on  a  table  land,  among  moun- 
tains, which,  on  the  east  and  southi 
are  lofty,  barren,  and  traversed  bj 
deep  ravines,  through  which  the  brook 
Kedron  and  its  tributaries  carry  off 
the  drainage  of  the  district  eastward, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  What- 
ever differences  may  exist  respecting 
the  minor  features  of  the  scene,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  present 
city  occupies  the  greater  part*  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Herod :  but  between  the  present  aspect 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  which  scholars 
are  prepared  to  expect  from  the  peru- 
sal of  works  descriptive  of  the  ancient 
city,  there  do  exist  differences  suffi- 
ciently perplexing— and,  for  the  clearer 
indication  of  which  we  muat  recur  for 
a  moment  to  the  ancient  topography. 

Ancient  Jerusalem  stood  on  two 
hills — Zion,  on  the  south — and  Acn^ 
on  the  north — separated  bj  a  valley 
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called  the  TjropoeoD»  or  place  of  the 

Cbeese-makers.     Adjoining    to  these 

tvo  hills,  on  the  eastern  side,  was 

Mount  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  temple, 

TergiDg  on  the  deep  valley  of  Jeho- 

sai^t,  which  bounded  the  city,  as  it 

still  does,  along  its  eastern  side,  while 

ik  literal  ?aUey  of  Hinnom,  opening 

isto  that  of  Jehosaphat,  swept  round 

the  base  of  Zion  on  the  south  and 

west    Thus,  the  whole  circuit  of  the 

citjr,  except  on  the  northern  side,  was 

boooded  by  these  external  vallies  of 

Hinnom  and  Jehosaphat,  while  its  two 

principal  eminences  of  Zion  and  Acra, 

were  further  distinguished  from  one 

uother  by  the  internal  subordinate 

Talley  of  the  Tyropoeon. 

Approaching  Jerusalem,  the  tra- 
reUer,  with  these  images  on  his  mind, 
is  sorprized  at  the  sight  of  a  city, 
occupjiog  not  two  distinct  hills,  but 
one  single  ridge,  or  back  of  mountain, 
which,  sloping  gradually  from  the 
northi  rises  into  a  bluff  of  about  two 
bondred  feet,  over  ravines  separating 
it  from  other  higher  hills  on  the  east 
and  south — a  sort  of  inland  promon- 
tory, or  broad  headland,  such  as,  in 
Scotland,  would  be  called  a  **  mull," 
00  the  northern  slope  of  which,  where 
htiils  oat  into  the  adjoining  uplands, 
t^  city  presents  her  principal  gate  to 
Dunascus  over  the  champaign. 

Tbe  form  of  the  city,  buUt  entirely 
<Hi  the  northern  and  eastern  slope  of 
tbis  eminence^  approaches  a  square : 
ud,  at  less  than  half-way  between  its 
ceotral  point  and  the  city  wall,  on  the 
western  side,  stands  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre^  within  the  city — in 
plain  language,  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  city. 

The  traveller  at  once  recognizes  in 
tbe  deep  ravine  on  the  east,  the  valley 
^^  Jehosaphat — and  in  the  great  ter- 
raced platform  of  the  mosque  of  Omar, 
>&d  theHarem*  overhanging  it,  the  site 
of  Herod*s  temple — ^he  is  satisfied  that 
tbe  triple-topped  mountain  rising  over 
the  ravine  on  the  opposite  side  is 
Mount  Olivet ;  but  he  enquires  where 
^  Zion,  as  contradistinguished  from 
Acra^and  how,  he  says,  can  I  believe 
this  place,  in  the  middle  of  the  present 
city,  to  be  the  place  where  Christ  suf- 
ftf  ed  and  was  buried,  without  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Herod? 

Thus,  two  main  difficulties  suggest 
themselves  to  the  traveller,  who  comes 
pr^Hured  to  find  the  city  as  described 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  153. 


bv  the  Scripture  writers,  and  by  Jose- 
phus.     He  finds  no  trace  of  any  Tyro- 

EOBon,  whereby  to  distinguish  the  one 
ill  before  him  into  the  two  distinct 
eminences  of  A  era  and  Zion  ;  and  he 
can  find  no  room  for  ancient  Jerusa- 
lem between  the  site  of  the  temple  and 
the  alleged  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
so  as  to  leave  the  latter  outside  the 
walls,  without  compressing  the  city 
into  the  form  and  proportions  of  an 
hour-glass. 

Looking  at  the  place  in  this  broad 
point  of  view,  Clarke,  at  a  glance, 
made  up  his  mind.  This  cannot  be 
both  Zion  and  Acra,  he  said.  Here 
is  no  Cheesemakers*  valley.  This  is 
all  one  sloping  continuous  ridge,  and 
if  either,  it  must  be  the  more  northern 
of  the  two,  for  all  to  the  north  is  level 
upUind.  This  being  so,  the  ravine 
bounding  it  on  the  south  must  be  the 
Tyropoeon,  and  this  lofty  hill,  which 
now  rises  wholly  without  the  city,  and 
to  which  our  moderns  have  assigned 
the  name  of  the  Hill  of  Offence,  must 
be  Zion. 

Such  was  the  view  of  Clarke,  which 
has  been  adopted  in  recent  times  by 
Buckingham,  a  man  of  no  learning  it 
is  true,  but  a  broad  and  sensible  ob- 
server, and  such  is  unquestionably  a 
highly  plausible  view  of  the  case,  being 
more  consonant  to  prophecy,  (for,  if 
we  adopt  the  southern  acclivity  of  the 
present  bluff  as  Zion,  we  have  it  still 
inhabited,  and  part  of  the  city,  whereas 
Clarke's  Zion  is  wholly  waste,)  and 
affording  room  for  a  great  and  maffni- 
ficent  city,  such  as  ancient  Jerusuem 
is  represented  to  have  been,  instead  of 
the  comparatively  inconsiderable  place, 
(not  more  extensive,  on  the  widest  com- 
putation, than  George's  ward  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,)  of  which  the  perma- 
nent features  of  the  ground  could  have 
admitted,  on  the  present  site.  We 
observe,  also,  that  the  plan  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  the  librarian  of  the  Arme- 
nian Convent,  lately  published  in  the 
form  of  a  map-picture,  accords  with  this 
view,  in  indicating  the  mountain  in 
question  as  **  part  of  Zion." 

But  while  Clarke's  view  has  these 
plausibilities,  and  one  or  two  other  argu- 
ments, to  which  we  shall  presently  ad- 
vert, in  its  favour,  it  suggests  a  scope 
for  ancient  Jerusalem  as  much  too 
large  as,  at  first  view,  the  present  site 
might  appear  too  small ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  extend  the  bounds  of  the 
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cMjf  80  as  to  embrace  Clarke's  Zion* 
without  greatly  exceeding  the  bounds 
and  measurement  of  Josephus»  who 
even  to  the  lines  of  circumvallation 
of  Titusy  embracing  the  entire  ambit 
of  the  citjy  assigns  a  length  of  but 
thirty-nine  stadia,  not  much  more  than 
the  enceinte  of  the  remaining  traces  of 
the  old  city,  even  excluding  the  south- 
ern declivity  of  the  present  so-called 
Zion.  There  is,  however,  in  Jose- 
phu8*s  measurements  one  remarkable 
discrepancy,  which,  singular  to  say, 
has  not  been  adverted  to  by  any  writer 
on  these  subjects.  He  has  assigned 
thirty-three  stadia  for  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  city,  as  it  stood  in  his  day, 
and  thirty-nine  stadia  for  the  lines  of 
circumyallation  which  embraced  the 
whole.  Now  the  stadium  being,  as  is 
well  known,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  paces^  the  circuit  of  the  city,  at 
this  rate,  fell  considerably  short  of 
three  statute  miles.  But  if  we  add 
together  the  particular  measurements 
of  the  walls,  as  given  by  the  same 
authority,  we  shall  have  a  length  of 
wall  which,  makine  every  allowance 
for  sinuosities,  it  wul  be  very  hard  to 
confine  to  these  dimensions.  There 
were  three  walls:  one,  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  three,  encircling  Zion, 
having  the  tower  of  Hippicus  near  its 
north-western  angle :  another  reaching 
from  the  gate  Gennath,  somewhere 
eastward  of  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  in  a 
sweep  round  the  lower  city,  to  the  north 
west  angle  of  the  Temple  enclosure, 
at  the  tower  of  Antonia ;  and  a  third, 
built  after  the  crucifixion,  which,  com- 
mencing at  Hippicus,  embraced  a  fur- 
ther scope  of  land  on  the  outside  of 
the  second  wall,  which  it  joined  some- 
where near  the  termination  of  both  at 
the  north  of  the  temple.  Thus  Zion 
towards  the  north  was  fenced  by  three 
walls,  its  own,  the  second  wall  running 
from  the  gate  Gennath  to  Antonia,  and 
Agrippa's  wall  running  from  Hippicus 
round  the  north-western  and  northern 
suburbs  to  the  valley  of  Kedron.  Now 
in  this  last  wall  were  ninety  towers  of 
twenty  cubits  each  in  breadth,  and 
having  interspaces  of  two  hundred 
cubits,  giving  for  the  length  of 
Agrippa's  wall  alone,  exclusive  of  the  * 
southern  circuit  of  Zion,  and  of 
the  eastern  enclosure  of  the  temple,  a 
length  of  10,800  cubits,  or  taking  the 
cubit  at  the  shortest  estimate  of 
eigphteen  inches,  9,900  yards,  being 


more  than  twice  the  whole  asstgoed 
circuit  of  thirty-three  stadia,  sad 
nearly  twice  the  lengpth  of  Titus's  en- 
tire ciroumvallation.  It  is  hard,  we 
say,  on  any  reasonable  supposition  of 
salient  and  re-entrant  angles,  to  recon- 
cile measurements  exhibiting  so  very 
wide  a  disparity ;  and  the  same  diffi- 
culty attends  the  comparison  of  the 
length  of  the  middle  and  old  walls 
thus  estimated,  with  the  allied  length 
of  the  encetn^«,of  which  they  formed  on!  j 
a  portion,  but  which  they  would  thos 
appear  respectively  to  exceed.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  even 
though  we  adopt  the  circuit  of  thirtr- 
three  stadia,  it  will  leave  room  enoagh) 
considering  the  close  inhabitation  of 
eastern  cities,  for  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls, 
which,  we  apprehend,  may  be  taken  at 
about  the  number  of  permanent  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem  in  Titus*  time;  though 
indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  Josephos's 
account  of  the  eleven  hundred  thousand 
men]  slain  in  the  siege,  and  ninety- 
seven  thousand  prisoners,  or  Ctesias's 
enrolment,  as  reported  by  him,  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  six 
hundred  lambs  offered  on  Easter  day, 
we  shall  hardly  find  room  for  sachmnlti- 
tudes  in  any  city  of  less  extent  than 
Clarke's  hvpothesis  would  require ;  bat 
here  we  look  on  Josephus  as^  an  ex- 
aggerator.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
measurements  of  the  ancient  city  gO) 
we  conceive  that  notwithstanding  what 
might  be  said  on  the  lengths  of  the 
walls  as  calculated  above,  that  the 
general  reason  of  the  thing  aids  Jo- 
sephus's  specific  authority  for  a  cir- 
cuit of  less  than  four  miles,  and  so 
makes  against  Clarke  and  his  followers. 

Supposing  the  traveller  to  be  of  this 
opinion,  he  will  endeavour  with  Ro- 
binson, and  other  recent  investigators, 
to  trace  out  the  features  of  the  andent 
city  among  the  localities  of  the  g^osd 
on  which  Jerusalem  at  present  stands; 
and  accordingly  his  first  search  will  be 
for  the  TyropcBon. 

Robinson  conceives  that  he  h»s 
found  this  highly  important  feature  in 
a  shallow  depression,  which  he  alleges 
runs  across  the  city  from  west  to  east, 
cutting  off  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  hill  from  the  lower  city,  and  deep* 
ening  into  a  conspicuous  ravine  or 
gnlley  outside  the  city  walls  on  the 
south,  where  it  runs  down  to  a  foun- 
tain supposed  to  be  Siloamy  sitoated  at 
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thejonction  of  the  supposed  valley  of 
Hionom,  with  the  Tallej  of  Jehosho- 
pbat ;  ind  so  corresponding  with  the 
kognage  of  Josephus,  who  descrihes 
the  Tjropceon  as  terminating  at  that 
foQDtam ;  and  accordingly  all  who  af- 
fect to  trace  the  Tyropoeon  hegin  from 
\hii  sUrting  pointf  and  thence  carry 
it  ap  throagh  the  city»  either  bending 
re»tward  from  the  back  of  the  Harem 
to  the  Jafia  gate,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
joatbem  extremity  of  the  bluff  to  from 
Zioo ;  or,  with  Mr.  Williams,  if  he  has 
m  enlisted  any  followers,  running  it 
'iirectlj  up  by  die  back  of  the  temple 
eoclosure  to  the  Damascus  gate,  and 
so  makiDg  Zion  consist,   not  of  the 
extremity  of  the  bluff»  but  of  the  whole 
opper  ridge«  from  the  castle  of  David 
to  the  sate  of  Damascus,  in  which, 
indeed,  he  has  the  double  advantage  of 
th&  language  of  Josepbus,  who  speaks 
of  ZioD  as  being  "  in  length  more  di* 
rect"  than  A  era,  and  also  of  an  un- 
deniable conspicuous  hollow    in    the 
groaod-^whereas  one  must  look  very 
aarrowiy,  indeed,  to  discern  anything 
f^(  the   kind    in   aid    of    Robinson's 
"*  shallow  wady  ;" — but  then  to  attain 
*'hm  advantages  he  is  compelled  to  ap- 
propriate all  the  space  available  for  A  era, 
ud  has  to  place  that  locality  in  a  situ- 
^ioQ  (o  the  north  of  the  temple,  which 
it  oever  could  by  any  possibility  have 
•wrupied. 

ill  parties,  however,  as  we  have 
sud,  agree  in  starting  from  the  fountiun 
3t  the  confluence  of  the  vallies,  making 
t'le  southern  extremity  of  their  Cheese- 
'iukers*  valley,  the  ravine  or  gulley  we 
lure  mentioned.      Now,  in  point  of 
fa^,  the  strata    of  limestone    rock, 
vhicb  forms  the  body  of  the  hill,  crop 
^Qt  all  round  the  southern  declivity  of 
the  bluffy  and  it  is  easy  to  get  a  gulley 
f-*f  any  antiquarian  purpose  anywhere 
2loog  it ;  but  the  conspicuous  hollow, 
viiich  aU  the  Tyroposonists,  with  the 
^icepfion  of  our  own  honest  country- 
man, Wilde,  have  inserted  on  all  their 
"Saps  and  plans,  as  running  from  Si- 
loam  up  to  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
Harem  enclosure,  is  seen  in  the  works 
^f  artists  who    have    no   Tyropoeon 
theory  to  support,  running,  not  thither, 
but  aside  from  that  direction,  west- 
ward, and   terminating    in    a    rocky 
QQ^rry  half   way   up  the   hill,   from 
whence  it  palpably  never  extended  either 
north  or  west.     In  fact,  the  declivity 
from  the  apgle  of  the  Harem  wull, 


down  which  the  Tyropoeonists  carry 
their  valley  of  the  Cheese-makers  is  na 
steep  as  the  sea-face  of  Killiney,  and 
the  gulley  on  which  they  rely,  as  the 
embouchoure  of  the  valley,  is  no  more 
than  a  fold,  as  it  were,  of  the  natural 
escarpment.  Yet  if  Clarke  be  wrong, 
it  is  here  we  must  look  for  the  valley 
in  question,  and  hard  as  the  choice  is, 
we  incline  to  accept  this  crevioe  for 
want  of  a  better. 

But  whatever  difficulty  attends  our 
start  in  search  of  the  valley  of  the 
TyropoBOD  from  Siloam  up  to  the  back 
of  the  Harem  wall,  the  investigation 
from  that  point  onward  is  of  the  most  un- 
satisfactory kind.  Robinson  and  Cather- 
wood  carry  it  westward  towards  the 
Jaffa  gate.  Now  it  certainly  is  impo8« 
sible  in  any  representation  of  the  cit^ 
not  drawn  by  a  Tyropceonist  to  disco* 
ver  this  valley.  Mr.  Williams  flatly 
denies  the  existence  of  any  such  de- 
pression. We  look  for  it  in  vain  ia 
the  unsuspected  drawings  of  Roberts* 
At  the  same  time,  a  shallow  depress- 
sion,  such  as  in  the  wreck  of  ages  the 
TyropcBon  might  well  have  become, 
would  readily  enough  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  one  who  had  no  motive  to 
look  for  it,  and  who  to  see  it,  if  it  did 
exist,  would  probably  have  to  view  it  un- 
der different  lights  from  those  in  which 
he  drew ;  for  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that,  if  it  be  there  at  all,  it  is  like  the 
legend  on  a  well-rubbed  coin,  which 
can  only  be  made  out  with  the  light 
in  the  right  direction. 

But  there  really  can  be  no  doubt  of 
an  evident  well-defined  valley,  extend- 
ing northward  from  the  back  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  to  the  Damascus 
gate.  It  is  strikingly  distinguished  ia 
Mr.  Roberts*  large  picture  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
this  year.  But  if  we  take  this  for  the 
Tyropcson,  it  will  leave  us  to  search  in 
vain  for  any  Acra  to  the  north  of  it, 
its  own  direction  being  north  and 
south  ;  and  Acra,  if  it  were  separated 
from  Zion  by  its  intervention,  being  thus 
thrown  into  the  place  of  Bezetha  to 
the  east  of  the  separating  valley,  and 
to  the  north  of  the  temple,  a  thing 
which  all  historical  testimony  assures 
us  could  not  be. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  adopting  this  as 
his  TyropcBon,  is  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate ;  for  writing  his  book  with  a  view 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  alleged 
holy  sepulchre,  he  selects  a  TyropoeoiL 
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which  inevitably  throws  his  sepulchre 
into  the  middle  of  the  upper  town,  a 
result  fatal  to  the  credit  of  the  very 
place  which  his  book  was  written  to 
defend.  The  Tyropodon  separated 
Zion  on  the  south  from  Acra  on  the 
north.  It,  tiierefore,  or  part  of  it> 
must  have  run  (as  Robinson,  Gather* 
wood,  and  Wilde  oiake  the  upper 
member  of  their  depression  rtin)  east 
and  west.  But  Mr.  Williams's  Tyro* 
poBon  runs  north  and  south  through  its 
entire  course. 

We  therefore  incline  to  believe  that 
there  is  an  east  and  west  depression, 
although  certainly  very  inconsiderable, 
mndy  as  we  shall  now  show,  so  little  de- 
pendant for  its  obliteration  on  any 
«vent  of  modern  times,  as  to  have  been 
equally  imperceptible  in  the  way  of 
exercisinff  any  influence  on  the  general 
slope  of  Uio  surface,  for  the  last  twelve 
hundred  years.  We  are  now  about 
to  adduce  a  virtually  new  autho- 
rity,  which,  after  the  repeated  hand- 
lings the  subject  has  recently  under- 
gone in  the  ordinary  seats  of  learnings 
will  probably  be  regarded  as  a  some- 
what sineaUr  feat  tor  an  Irish  writer. 
The  authority  is  the  treatise  of  our 
oountrynuwi  Adamnan,  Abbot  of  lona, 
who,  about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  compiled  his  tract  De  Situ 
Terra  Sanci(B,from  the  relation  of  As- 
culf,  a  Gaulish  bishop,  who,  returning 
firom  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  was 
cast  away  on  one  of  the  Western  Isles 
of  Scotland,  and  in  return  for  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  successor  of  Columba,  com- 
municated to  him  the  particulars  oF  all 
the  holy  places  he  had  visited,  and 
moreover,  drew  on  a  waxed  tablet,  for 
bis  inspection,  a  plan  of  the  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre,  which  has  come 
down  to  our  day,  both  in  manu- 
script, and  in  the  printed  copy  of 
the  tract  published  at  Ingolstadt,  in 
1619.  We  say  the  authority  is  virtu- 
ally a  new  one  ;  for  although  referen- 
ces to  Adamnan*s  tract  are  found  in 
most  of  the  early  treatises,  we  do  not 
observe  that  the  work  has  been  used 
by  any  modern,  except  at  second  hand. 
Speaking  then  of  the  site  of  the  city, 
Asculf  says— 


4« 


The  site  itself  of  Jerusalem,  begin- 
ning from  the  northern  brow  of  Zion, 
has  been  of  God,  the  founder  thereof, 
so  disposed,  with  a  gentle  declivity  ex- 
tending to  the  lower  parts  of  the  nor- 
thern and  eastern  waUs,  that  the  most 


excessive  rain  cannot  collect  in  pools  in 
the  streets,  but  runs  in  streams  frora 
the  higher^  to  the  lower  regions,  and 
running  out  by  the  eastern  gates,  car- 
ries with  it  all  the  soil  of  the  city, 
wherewith  entering  Jehosaphat,  it  swells 
the  torrent  Cedron." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  where 
Beda  in  his  abbreviation  of  this  pas- 
sage uses  the  words,  ''A  supercilio 
aquilonari  mentis  Zion,"  ''from  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion,"  as  we  have 
translated  them,  the  text  of  Adamnan 
has  it, "  A  supercilio  aqutlonaris  Zion," 
•*  From  the  brow  of  northern  Zion," 
as  if  even  then  the  region  on  the  other 
side  of  Hinnom  was  regarded  as  part 
of  Zion ;  as  the  plan  of  Jerusalem  above 
referred  to  shows  that  the  monks  of 
the  Armenian  Convent  still  regard  it. 

But  still  another  argument  might 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  Clarke's  hypo- 
thesis, with  no  small  plausibility.  Ileze- 
kiah  brought  down  the  waters  of  Glbon 
to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David, 
and  made  a  reservoir  for  them  between 
the  two  walls,  that  is  in  the  interspace 
between  Zion  and  Acra,  by  means  of 
a  dam  cast  across  the  valley.    There 
is  nothing  accurately  answerable  to  this 
description  any  where  in  or  about  the 
supposed  Tyropoeons  of  either  Robinson 
or  Williams ;  but  the  reservoir,  which 
is  now   called  the    Lower    Pool  of 
Gihon,  formed  by  casting  a  dam  across 
the  so-called  valley  of  Hinnom,  does 
in  all  respects  answer  thereto,   the 
stone  dam  extending  across  the  valley 
from  side  to  side  still  remaining,  and 
forming  the  most  conspicuous   pool 
next  to  that  of  Dethesda  in  or  aboat 
Jerusalem.     If  the  hill  of  Offence  be 
Zion,  the  site  of  this  pool  would  really 
be  between  the  two  walls,  in  a  Tyro- 
pceon  too  deep  for  all  the  desolations 
of  Jerusalem  to  remove  from  the  eyes 
of  travellers,  as  long  as  the  world  lasti. 
Again,  after  Hezekiah  had  brought  the 
stream  of  Gihon  into  the  city,  the  in- 
vading Assyrians  searched  in  vain  for 
water  outside  the  walls.     How  could 
this  have  been,  if  the  second  greatest 
reservoir  of  the  city  lay  outside  in  the 
valley  of    Hinnom?      But  assuming 
the  so-called  valley  of  Hinnom  to  be 
the  Tyropoeon  of  Josephus,  both  thb 
tank  and  the  fountain  of  Siioam  are 
brought   within  the  compass  of  the 
walls ;  the  extent  of  the  city  is  made 
proportionate  to  our  ideas  of  its  mag- 
nificence, and  Zion  and  Acra  again 
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become  distinct  feAturos  in  the  land- 
scape. 

But  again  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
difficulties  exceed  the  plausibilities. 
Either  the  whole  bluff  must  then  be 
regarded  as  Mount  Moriah,  being  in« 
finitely  too  large  for  what  we  know  to 
hare  been  a  mere  circumscribed  point 
of  rock  ;  or  else  the  present  Zion  be- 
comes Acra,  and  instead  of  lying 
under  the  level  of  Zion  and  Moriah 
respectively,  overtops  both.  Then 
the  circumvallation  of  Titus  could 
never  he  stretched  to  encompass  so 
vast  an  ambit.  Even  the  fifty  stadia 
of  Hecateus  fall  short  of  the  necessary 
compass,  and  the  maximum  population 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
become  inadequate  to  the  inhabitation 
of  so  great  a  space  of  dwellings. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are 
compelled  to  return  to  our  speculation 
on  the  probable  existence  of  the  Ty- 
ropoeon  under  the  rubbish  of  the  Jews' 
quarter-^  a  speculation  which  can  only 
be  tested  by  the  auger  or  the  pickaxe 
of  the  excavator :  for  superficial  trace 
of  such  a  valley  as  Joseph  us  describes, 
there  positively  is  little  or  none.  If 
the  augur  fails  to  bear  out  Robinson, 
we  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  up 
with  Clarke,  and  reconcile  the  dis- 
tance of  Zion  from  the  temple  the 
best  way  we  may  ;  for  as  to  accepting 
Williams's  north  and  south  TyropoBon, 
it  is  out  of  the  question. 

Assuming,  then — at  least  till  engi- 
neering investigation  shall  have  driven 
us  from  the  position — that  the  so- 
called  Zion  is  Zion,  and  that  A  era  is 
to  be  found  in  the  height  now  occu- 
yied  by  the  Latin  convent,  we  come  to 
the  question  of  the  sepulchre. 

It,  as  we  have  said,  stands  not  very 
far  from  the  middle  of  the  city,  on 
the  western  side.  It  is  palpably  a 
long  way  within  Agrippa's  wall,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  still  visible, 
along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  to  the  west. 
But  Agrippa*s  wall,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, was  not  built  till  after  the 
completion  of  Christ's  mission.  The 
crucifixion  and  interment  may,  there- 
fore, have  been  without  the  gate  of  the 
then  wall  of  the  city,  although  within 
the  gates  of  the  subsequently  erected 
wall  of  Agrippa.  What,  therefore, 
was  the  then  wall,  and  where  did  it 
run  ?  It  was  the  middle  wall  of  Jose- 
phos,  and  ran  from  the  gate  Gennath, 
m  the  old  wall  of  Zion,  with  a  sweep 
to  the  tower  of  Antonia,  at  the  north- 


west angle  of  the  temple,  and  had 
forty  towers  in  its  own  enceinte.  Then 
where  was  the  gate  Gennath?  We 
can  only  guess  that  it  lay  within  (i.e.$ 
east  of)  the  tower  Hippicus,  inasmuch 
as  Agprippa's  wall,  which  was  external 
to  the  middle  wall,  ran  from  the  latter 
point.  Where,  then,  was  Hippicus? 
The  castle  of  David,  beside  the  gate 
of  Jaffa,  is  now  assumed  as  its  site^ 
and  a  tower  of  Cyclopean  masonry* 
fifty  feet  by  seventy  is  pointed  out  as 
the  remains  of  the  identical  edifice  of 
Herod.  But  Josephus  makes  Hippi« 
cus  a  square  of  twenty-five  cubits  by 
twenty-five.  Here,  therefore,  even  in 
fixing  Hippicus,  we  are  involved  in  a 
discrepancy.  However,  we  know  that 
the  tower  and  gate  were  both  in  the 
northern  wall  of  Zion  ;  and  if  we  have 
got  Zion,  we  may  assume  a  point 
somewhere  about  the  present  castle  of 
David,  where  Hippicus,  if  it  be  not 
still  standing,  must  have  stood, 
inasmuch  as  the  remains  of  Agrip- 
pa's wall  join  there  to  the  eminence 
in  question.  If,  then,  Gennath  was 
hard  by,  as  seems  most  likely,  the 
middle  wall,  starting  from  that  point, 
and  running  with  a  sweep  to  Antonia, 
must  manifestly  have  embraced  and 
enclosed  the  present  site  of  the  Sepul- 
chre. If  it  were  half  way  between 
Hippicus  and  the  temple,  then  the 
middle  wall,  starting  from  that  point, 
may  have  excluded  the  site  of  the 
Sepulchre,  though  it  must  have  made 
a  sudden  bend  just  north  of  that  point, 
for  the  purpose  of  embracing  Acra. 
Having,  then,  this  latitude  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  middle  wall,  the  advocates  of 
the  Sepulchre  start  it  from  points  of 
the  assumed  brow  of  Zion  more  or 
less  eastward  from  the  site  of  Hippi* 
cus,  according  to  their  sense  of  the 
danger  of  contracting  the  city  too 
much  at  its  central  point,  the  end 
being  answered  by  any  line  that  will 
leave  the  questionable  locality  ever  so 
little  to  one  side :  but  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  in  excluding  the  Sepul- 
chre, they  are  obliged  to  leave  also 
outside  a  great  water  tank,  which,  if 
this  be  Zion,  cannot  well  be  anything 
else  than  the  very  pool  of  Hezekiah, 
which  was  within  the  city  in  his  days, 
and,  consequently,  in  those  of  Herod. 
But,  in  fact,  if  there  were  any  con- 
siderable space  between  Hippicus  and 
the  gate  Gennath,  Josephus's  states 
ment  relative  to  the  triple  defence  of 
the  city  on  idl  sidesj  save  where  it  wat 
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turronnded  by  precipices,  would  not 
be  true,  inaunach  as  between  these 
two  points  the  defence  would  be  doa- 
ble only.  It  cannot,  therefore,  consis- 
tently  with  Josephus's  account,  have 
been  far  from  the  present  site  of  the  cas- 
tle of  David ;  much  less  can  it  have  been 
so  far  eastward  of  that  point  as  to  con- 
tract a  citj  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  to  a  space  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile  in 
breadth,  as  it  must  have  done,  if  the 
wall,  starting  from  it,  left  the  present 
lite  of  the  Sepulchre  on  the  outside, 
the  entire  distance  ftoxn.  the  present 
church  of  the  Sepulchre  to  the  wall  of 
the  mosque  of  Omar,  being  only  four 
hundred  and  seven  yards ;  nor  would 
it  be  possible,  with  the  circuit  given  by 
Josepnus,  to  enclose  such  a  city  as 
Jerusalem  in  a  figure  so  irregular. 

But  what  chiefly  shows  the  weakness 
of  their  position  who  carry  the  middle 
wall  eastward  of  the  church  of  the 
Sepulchre,  is  the  natural  formation  of 
the  ground,  which  slopes  with  a  nearly 
uniform  declivity  from  the  ridge  occu- 
pied by  Aerippa's  wall,  to  the  hollow 
at  the  back  of  the  mosque  of  Omar ; 
so  that  we  must  suppose  the  jpeople  of 
Jerusalem  not  only  to  have  pmched  in 
their  city  at  that  point  for  no  assign- 
able reason,  to  hidf  the  dimensions  it 
had  every  where  else,  but  to  have  run 
their  wall  below  and  parallel  to  the 
crest  of  the  hill  at  that  point,  exposing 
themselves  to  be  overlooked  by  an  ene- 
my, any  where  from  the  tower  of  Hip- 
picus  to  the  hill  of  Goath. 

But  if  this  be  not  Zion,  what  then  ? 
In  that  case,  the  argument  for  the 
Sepulchre  is  nothing  better ;  for  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  you  get  rid  of  the 
otherwise  insurmountable  pool  of  He- 
cekiah,  you  are  now  incumbered,  on 
the  other,  with  a  new  A  era,  out  of 
the  limits  of  which  you  cannot  extri- 
cate a  point  so  central,  and  which  still 
becomes  more  central,  the  more  you 
enlarge  the  field.  But  if  this  be  not 
Zion,  of  what  value  are  the  evidences 
of  tradition  ?  If  it  be  not  Zion,  the 
credit  of  every  locality  in  Jerusalem  is 
gone.  If  it  be,  here  is  Hezekiah's  pool, 
and  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre  falls 
within  the  middle  wall. 

Thus  we  see  the  credit  of  the  loca- 
lity is  gravely  impeached,  take  it  as  we 
will,  on  topographical  grounds.  It  is 
all  but  impossible  that  it  can  be  the 
s&te  of  Calvary  or  of  the  Resurrection. 
Say,  howevert  that  it  is  still  within  the 


bounds  of  possibility  that  it  may  be  the 
locality,  and  we  come  next  to  inquire 
what  credit  is  due  to  the  portions  of 
stone  shown  as  the  actual  rock  od 
which  the  crucifixion  was  perpetratedi 
and  the  actual  8oro$  in  which  the  body 
of  the  crucified  Messiah  lay. 

The  credit  of  both  depends  on  the 
same  story — a  story  full  of  suspicion. 
The  emperor  had    declared  himself 
Christian  :  Judea  had  just  been  visited 
by  the  empress-mother,  to  whose  lucrs- 
tive  devotion  the  spurious  places  of 
the  nativity  and  ascension  had  been 
pointed  out.     Helena,  however,  bad 
neard  nothing  of  the  Sepulchre  or  of 
Calvary  being  in  existence ;  nor  is  it 
till  a  considerable  time  after  her  death 
that  we  find  the  emperor  apprised,  bj 
Bishop  Macarius,  of  the  discovery  of 
the  cave  or  cross,  whichever  it  is  we 
are  to  understand  by  the  expression 
y9m^i0fuif  the  ''sign  or  monument"  of 
the  passion,  then  recently  alleged  to 
have  been  disinterred.   The  pagan  idol 
being  pulled  down,  and  the  earth  re- 
moved, a  cave  is  disclosed  to  view,  the 
alleged    Sepulchre  ;    and,    presenU^f 
within  forty  paces,  the  cross,  the  naiUy 
and  the  other  instruments  of  the  crn- 
cifixion,  are  drawn  up  from  a  hole  io 
the  rock.     Then,  for  the  first  time, 
three  hundred  years  after  the  eveotf 
is  heard  from  the  fabricators  of  an  as- 
cension from  Mount  Oliyett  the  tradi- 
tion of  impious  men  having  covered 
over  these  memorials  of  the  passion,  to 
conceal  them  from  the  devotion  of 
former  pilgrims.    Calvary  within  fort; 
paces  of  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  I    Each  discredits  the  other;  and 
they  stand,  if  at  all,  together.    But 
instead  of  canvassing  the  motives  of 
Macarius,  or  the  credibility  of  the  tra- 
dition, on  traditionary  grounds,  ve 
proceed  to  advance  from  Adamnan, 
new,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  conduuve 
evidence,  that  the  alleged  sepulchre 
discovered  by  Macarius  was  an  arrant 
forgery. 

Eiuebius,  who  saw  it  immediately 
after  its  discovery,  describes  it  in  hb 
Theophaneia  as  *<  a  rock  standing  out 
erect  and  alone  in  a  level  land,  and 
having  only  one  cavern  within  it.'*  It 
was  immediately  after  crusted  over 
with  marble  externally,  in  which  stats 
Aaculf  found  it  about  ^ree  hundred 
years  after,  when  he  g^ve  the  ground- 
plan  and  desoription  of  it  to  Adam* 
nan,  whose  words  we  now  proceed  to 
dtej— 
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"  GoneeroiDg  which  mAtters  we  mado 
dUi^nt  inqairv  of  holy  Asculf,  but  es< 
pecuUly  as  to  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord, 
aad  the  church  erected  over  the  same, 
the  plan  of  which  he  also  drew  for  me  on 
a  waxed  tablet ;  which  church  is  all  of 
•tone,  of  great  size,  rising  with  three 
concentric  walls  all  round  from  the  foun- 
dation upwards,  having  a  broad  aisle 
betwixt  each  pair  of  walls,  and  three 
altars  curiously  contrived  in  three  places 
in  the  midmost  wall.  Twelve  columns 
of  wonderful  size  sustain  this  round 
church.  There  are  eight  entrances — 
four  to  the  north-east  and  four  to  the 
aonth-east.  In  the  middle  space  of  this 
inner  round  church  is  a  rotund  edtficei 
cut  all  out  of  one  and  the  same  rock, 
wherein  three  times  three  men  can  stand 
and  pray,  and  from  the  top  of  the  head 
of  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  standing 
up,  to  the  vault  of  that  little  house,  is  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  measure.  The  en- 
trance of  this  hut  looks  to  the  east,  and 
on  the  outside  it  is  wholly  encrusted  with 
choice  marble,  and  sustains  upon  the  top 
a  large  golden  cross.  In  the  northern 
part  of  thb  hut,  in  the  inside,  is  the  Se- 
pulchre of  our  Lord,  cut  out  of  the  same 
rock ;  but  the  floor  of  the  hut  is  lower 
than  the  place  of  the  Sepulchre ;  for 
firom  the  floor  to  the  margm  of  the  side 
of  the  Sepulchre  is  a  space  of  about  three 
bandsbreadths  in  heieht.  This  Asculf, 
who  often  frequented  the  Sepulchre  of 
001*  Lord,  and  who  accurately  measured 
it,  informed  me.  Here  it  is  fit  to  notice 
the  difference  between  what  is  called  the 
Monument  and  the  Sepulchre}  for  that 
to  often  mentioned  round  edifice  is  what 
the  evangelists,  by  another  name,  call 
the  Monument,  to  the  mouth  whereof 
they  describe  the  stone  as  rolled,  and 

S;tan  rolled  back  again  from  the  mouth 
ereof  when  our  Lord  arose.  But  the 
Sepulchre  is  properly  that  place  in  the 
hot,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Monument,  in  which  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  wrapped  in  linen  erave- 
dothes,  lay  buriea :  the  length  wnereof 
Asculf  measured  with  his  proper  hand 
to  seven  feet  in  measure.  Which  said 
Sepulchre  is  not,  as  some  falsely  allege, 
double,  and  having,  as  it  were,  a  parti- 
tion cut  out  of  the  same  stone,  dividing 


and  separating  the  two  legs  and  two 
thighs,  but  is  all  plain  from  the  head  to 
the  feet,  affording  a  bed  large  enough 
for  one  man  lying  on  his  back,  having 
its  entrance  like  the  opening  of  a  cave  in 
the  side,  looking  towards  the  south  side 
of  the  monument,  and  a  low  lid  wrought 
into  a  projection  above :  in  which  Sepul- 
chre twelve  lamps,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  blessed  apostles,  bum 
day  and  night,  whereof  four  are  placed 
in  the  bottom  part  of  that  Sepulchral 
bed  below,  but  the  other  eieht  are  placed 
above,  on  the  margin,  at  the  right  hand 

side 

And  here  it  is  proper  shortly  to  give 
some  account  of  that  often  before-men- 
tioned stone,  which,  after  the  entomb- 
ment of  our  crucified  Lord,  was,  by  the 
exertions  of  many  men  pushing,  rolled 
to  the  door ;  which  Asciuf  describes  as 
cut  and  divided  into  two  separate  parts, 
whereof  the  smaller  part  is  wrought  with 
iron  tools,  and  is  seen  standing,  in  man- 
ner of  a  square  altar,  in  the  said  round 
church,  before  the  door  of  the  often 
above-mentioned  hut  or  monument  of 
our  Lord ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
same  stone  is  also  tooled  round  in  like 
manner,  and  forQis  the  altar  under  the 
grave  clothes  which  is  in  the  east  part  of 
the  church.  But  as  to  the  colour  of 
that  rock  out  of  which  that  often  men- 
tioned tabernacle  has  been  hollowed  bv 
the  irons  of  the  stone-cutters,  and  whioa 
has  our  Lord's  Sepulchre  in  its  northern 
part,  cut  out  of  one  and  the  same  rock, 
and  which  is  the  monument  or  hut  above- 
mentioned,  Asculf,  in  answer  to  mv  in- 
quiries, told  me  that  that  edifice  of  our 
Lord's  Sepulchre,  not  being  covered 
with  any  decoration  inside,  even  to  this 
day  shows  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
cavity  the  tracks  of  the  tools  which  the 
stone-cutters  or  excavators  used  in  that 
work ;  but  that  the  colour  of  that  same 
roeh  of  the  Senukhre  and  Ji^omiment  imu 
not  untform^  out  appeared  mixed  and  of 
two  coloure,  to  wit,  red  and  white,  so  that 
the  said  roch  is  teen  of  a  piebald  colour,*** 

Here  form  and  colour  are  alike  con- 
clusive against  the  genuineness  of 
Macarius's  cave.  A  circular  vaulted 
chamber  is  not  to  be  found  among  all 


*  We  subjoin  the  original  text  of  the  more  important  passages  above  cited  from 
Adamnan^ 

In  medio  spatio  hujus  interioris  rotundsD  domi^s,  rotnndum  inest  In  una  eadem 
petra  exdsum  tegurium  in  quo  possunt  ter  terni  homines  stantes  orare ;  et  a  rer- 
tice  alicujus  non  brevis  staturee  nominis  stantis  usque  ad  illius  domunculce  cameram 
pes  et  semipes  mensur&  in  altum  extenditur.  Hujus  tegurioli  introitus  ad  orientem 
respioit,  quod  totum  extrinsecus  electo  tegltur  marmore,  cuius  exterius  summum 
enhnen  anro  omatum  auream  non  parvam  sustentat  crucem.  In  hujus  tegurii  aqui- 
lonari  parte  sepulchrum  Domini  in  eadem  petra  excisum  habetur  interius ;  sed 
cjusdem  tegurii  pavimentum  humilius  est  loco  sepulchri ;  nam  a  pavimento  ejus  ad 
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the  tombs  of  that  era  throughout 
Judea ;  and  the  mottled  colour  of  the 
stone  proves  the  structure  to  have 
been  factitious^  for  the  natural  rock  of 
the  spot  i$  grey  Umestonet  and  of  grej 
limestone  the  present  substituted  se- 
pulchre is  composed. 

We  say  substituted  ;  for  we  now  go 
on  to  show  that  the  present  sepulchre 
has  not  even  the  credit  of  being  the 
original  fabrication.  We  take  Wilde*R 
description,  the  accuracy  of  which  will 
not  be  questioned — 

"The  sepulchre  within  is  a  square 
chamber,  six  feet  nine  inches  every  way; 


open  at  the  top.    On  the  rigfat-hand 
side  an  oblong  slab  of  bluish   white 
marble,  raised  two  feet  above  the  floor, 
is  supported  by  another  upright  one  of 
a  similar  form.     The  upper  horixoDtal 
flag  was  cracked  across  the  centre  in 
the  fire  of  1806,  and  it  has  been  actually 
worn  down  by  itte  kisses  of  the  many 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  &c.     Within  this 
coating  is  said  to  be  the  actual  sorosor 
trough  in  which  the  body  of  the  Saviour 
was  laid ;    and,   to  prevent  its  being 
chipped,  carried  off  as  relics,  or  kissed 
away,  this  marble  was  erected.    Oar 
party  of  five  just  filled  the  space  in  this 
crypt  unoccupied  by  the    tomb.    Al- 
though the  top  is  evidently  of  modern 


sepulchri  marginem  lateris  quasi  trium  mensura  altitadinis  palmamm  haberi  di^- 
noscitur.  Sic  mihi  Asculfus  qui  ssepe  sepulchrum  Domini  frequent abat,  indabi- 
tauter  emensus  pronunciabat. 

Hoe  in  loco  diserepantia  notanda  inter  monumcntum  et  sepulchrum  :  nam  illnd 
supra  siepe  memoratum  rotundum  tegnrium,  alio  nomine  evangelistas  monumentam 
vocant,  ad  cujus  ostium  advolutum,  et  ah  ejus  ostio  revolutum  lapxdem  Domino 
resorgente  pronunciant.  Sepulchrum  vero  proprie  dicitur  ille  locus  m  tegnrio,  hoe 
est  in  Aquifonari  parte  monnmenti  in  quo  Douunicum  corpus  linteaminibns  invola-. 
turn  conditum  quevlt :  cujus  lonG;itudinem  Asculfus  septem  in  pedes  mensura  pro- 
pr&  mensus  est  manu.  .  Quod  videlicet  sepulchrum  non,  ut  quidem  falso  opinantar, 
duplex  est,  et  quandem  de  ipsa  maceriola  petram  habens  excisam  duo  crura  et 
femora  duo  intercedentem  et  separantem,  sed  totum  simplex,  a  vertice  usque  ad 
plantas,  tectum  unius  hominis  capaccm  supra  dorsum  jacentis  praebens,  in  modaia 
spelunosB  introitum  a  latere  habens  ad  Australem  monument!  partem  c  regione  res- 
picientem,  culmenque  humile  desuper  eminens  fabrcactum.     (Cap.  ii.) 

Sed  inter  hsec  de  illo  supra  memorato  lapide  qui  ad  ostium  monnmenti  Dominici, 

Eost  ipsius  Domini  crucifix!  sepultionem  multis  trndentibus  viris  advolutum  est, 
reviter  intimandum  esse  videtnr.  Qaem  Asculfus  interctsum  et  in  duas  dlvisum 
partes  refert;  cujus  pars  minor  ferramentis  dolata  est,  et  quadratum  altare  in 
rotunda  supra  scri^ta  ecclesia  ante  ostium  illius  sospe  memorat!  tegurii  hoc  est 
monument!  Domimci  stana  constitutum  cernitur;  major  vero  illius  laptdis  pars 
aequo  circum  dolata  est,  et  in  medio  oriental!  ejusdem  ecdesiie  illud  altare  sub  lin- 
teaminibus  extat. 

De  illius  ergo  petrsB  coloribus  in  qua  ssepe  dictum  tegnrium  dolatorum  ferramentis 
interius  cavatum  Dominicumque  Sepulchrum  in  Aquilonar!  loco  ipsius  habens  de 
una  eademqne  petra  excisum  quaet  monumentam  hoc  est  tegnrium,  Asculfus  a  me 
interrogatus  dixit :  illud  Dommici  monument!  tegurium  nullo  intrinsecus  omata 
tectum  usque  hodie  per  totam  ejus  curvaturam  ferramentorum  ostendit  vestigia, 
quibus  dolatores  seu  excisores  in  eodem  us!  sunt  opere.  Color  vero  Uliua  ejmem 
petra  momtmenti  et  sepulchri  non  unua  eed  duo  et  permixti  videntur,  ruber  utique  et 
albus,  inde  et  hicolor  eadem  ostenditur  petra.     (c.  iii.) 

"  Adamnan!  Scoti-hibem!  Albatis  Geleberrim!  De  Situ  Terras  Sanctss  et  quo- 
rundam  Aliarum  locorum  ut  Alexandriss  et  Constantuiopleos  Libri  Tres.  Studio 
Jacobo  Oretseriy  S.J.     Ingoldstadt,  1619." 


We  also  add,  from  Asculf 's  plan,  the 

f  round-plan  of  the  sepulchre,  as  shewn 
y  him;  where  A  represents  the  cir- 
cular chamber,  B  the  tomb,  and  CO 
the  altars ;  and,  in  juxtaposition  with 
thb,  we  give,  on  the  same  scale,  the 
ground-plan  of  the  present  sepulchre, 
from  Mr.  Williams's  map.  It  is  plain 
that  the  latter  cannot  embrace  the 
former ;  and  the  difference,  both  of 
site  and  of  material,  forbids  us  to  be- 
lieve that  it  embraces  even  any  part 
of  it. 
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coistrnetioD,  the  §ideM  of  ike  door,  as 
weC  at  the  part  above  it,  are  hewn  out  of 
Uilil  grty  limntoM  rock,  wkiek  is  kere 
distxtctbfto  be  teen.** — Wilde's  Narrative^ 
p.  411 

Ofcompftct  grey  limestone  also  is 

tlse  stone  dow  shown  as  that  on  which 

tW  ugel  sat,  and  which  occupies  the 

ame  pontion  relatively  to  the  cave 

tint  tbe  mailer  half  of  the  stone  rolled 

to  the  door    did    when    visited    hy 

Ascnlf.    The  latter  is  very  probably 

the  ^  Stone  of  Unction,"  now  shown 

in  the  oater  aisle  of  the  church,  which 

Wilde  describes  as  ''an  oblong  slab 

of  Tsriegated  yellow  marble,  totally 

diiTereDt  from  any  of   the    marbles 

foand  sojwhere  in  the  nighbourhood 

of  Jerosalem."  (p.  409.) 

While  the  form  and  colour  alone 
of  the  cave  of  Macarius  testify  to  its 
.^pnrioosness,  the  modern  cave  is  con- 
Ticted  by  its  form,  by  the  colour  of 
its  material,  by  its  size,  and  its  site, 
all  t()gether.  It  is  square,  Macarius's 
was  round;  it  is  a  square  of  six 
feet  nine  inches,  Macarius's  was  a 
eirde  of  about  twelve  feet  in  dia- 
meter ;  it  is  open  at  top,  Maca- 
riits's  was  arched ;  it  can  only  hold 
^re  persons,  Macarius's  could  hold 
cioe;  it  is  of  grey  limestone,  Maca- 
ncs's  was  of  mottled  stone,  red  and 
viiite;  it  bears  from  Calvary  north- 
vf^  Bilacarins*8«  as  shown  on  As- 
eolTs  plan,  due  west.  Every  curcum- 
ttance  shows  it  to  be  suppositious— a 
forgery  of  a  forgery,  fabricated  in  an 
impossible  place. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  circular 
vail  of  Macarius's  cave  can  now  be 
concealed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
which  surrounds  the  present  crypt;  for, 
amsj  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  ground 
pUos,  the  diameter  of  the  round  cham- 
ber dcwaibed  and  drawn  by  Asculf 
voqU  include  the  whole  present  chapel. 
It  is  imposnble  that  the  marble  slab 
in  the  present  cave  can  even  cover  the 
s^e  piece  of  rock  that  formed  the 
bottom  of  Macarius's  fabricated  sepul- 
chre. The  positions  are  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  the  materials  different;  for 
the  constant  testimony  of  travellers  of 
the  middle  ages,  who  saw  the  tomb  in 
the  present  crypt  before  the  conceal- 
ment of  it  by  the  marble  slab,  is  that 
it  is  grey ;  a  trough,  besides,  if  we 
caa  believe  some  of  them,  and  not  a 
shelf,  elevated  three  palms  above  the 
Aoor,  as  the  bottom  of  Macarius's 
•epukhre  would  have  appeared  were 


the  sides  and  lid  removed.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Nicolayson  informed  Mr.  Wilde 
{Narraiivef  p.  475)  that,  after  the  fire 
(of  1808),  being  desirous  to  learn  what 
appearance  the  crypt  then  presented, 
«  he  made  many  inquiries,  and  at  last 
found  an  old  Greek  priest,  a  sincere 
man,  and  one  well  worthy  of  credit, 
who  stated  to  him  that  the  morning 
after  the  fire  he  went  into  the  tomb, 
and  that  as  the  white  marble  coat- 
ing was  broken  across  and  not  yet 
replaced,  ke  saw  beneath  it  a  plain 
trough  or  sarcophagus,  hewn  out  of  the 
floor  of  the  church,  and  not  composed 
of  masonry,  as  Dr.  Clarke  supposed." 
"This  man,"  adds  Mr.  Wilde, "  Mr.  Ni- 
colayson described  to  me  as  totally 
unacquainted  with  any  of  the  disputes 
regarding  it,  and  knowing  nothing 
whatever  of  antiquities."  So  much 
the  worse  for  the  credit  of  the  trough, 
which  if  it  were  part  of  Macarius's 
fabrication,  would  have  had  its  bottom 
three  palms  above  the  level  of  the 
floor  ;  for,  however  a  floor  of  natural 
rock  miffht  be  lowered,  it  never  could 
be  raised  round  a  sarcophagus  cut  out 
of  itself. 

Such  are  the  principal  difficulties 
attending  the  settlement  of  the  gene- 
ral topography  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
leading  facts  which  disprove  the  par- 
ticular pretensions  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  As  we  have 
said,  we  incline  to  seek  for  the  Tyro- 
poBon,  where  Robinson,  Catberwood, 
and  Wilde  conceive  they  have  found 
it ;  but  before  we  conclude  ourselves 
to  their  view,  we  earnestly  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  surveyor  and  excavator. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fluctuating  opi- 
nions and  shifting  sites  through  which 
we  have  so  far  conducted  our  readers, 
the  area  of  the  temple  stands  fast. 
Mount  Olivet  and  Kedron  forbid  it  to 
be  mistaken ;  and  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  united  with  any 
more  distant  point  than  that  of  the 
present  Zion,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  the  theory  of 
Clarke.  But  we  cannot  believe  the 
substructure  on  which  the  platform 
rests,  to  be,  to  any  great  extent,  of 
the  age  of  Herod.  Catberwood,  who 
penetrated  these  forbidden  precincts, 
has  brought  awav  a  drawing  of  the 
arcade  which  leacis  from  the  so-called 
beautiful  gate  under  the  platform,  to- 
wards the  Mosque  of  Omar.  The 
architecture  is  plainly  Byzantine,  not 
Oorinthian,  as  was  that  of  Herod's 
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temple.  The  whole  aspect  of  this 
arcade  looks  to  the  era  of  Julian,  or 
Justinian,  although  doubtless  the  great 
stones  in  the  basement  of  the  outer 
wall  may  be  remains  of  the  original 
structure,  but  whether  in  situ,  or 
built  up  again  ,at  the  time  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  internal  arcades,  it  would 
be  hard  to  affirm.  At  all  events,  we 
make  little  account  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
arch,  at  the  back  of  the  harem,  which 
he  regards  as  the  remidns  of  the 
bridge  which,  in  Josephus*s  time, 
united  the  temple  court  to  Zion.  It 
seems  part  of  the  system  of  arched 
substructions,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  all  the  characteristic  archi- 
tectural features  of  which  look  to 
Christian  times,  and  besides,  if  the 
site  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  has  been 
truly  ascertained,  the  temple  area  can- 
not haye  extended  so  far  south.  But 
the  topography  of  the  temple  is  too 
large  a  subject  to  interpolate  in  a 
general  sketch  of  this  kind,  and  we  are 
Dound  to  return  to  Mr.  Williams  and 
his  **Holy  City,"  which  we  deem 
noticeable  as  representing  in  some 
degree  the  present  tendencies  of  the 
English  mind. 

The  English,  it  must  be  owned,  are 
very  generally  becoming  superstitious, 
a  natural  consequence  of  too  much 
luxury.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  pious  sophistication  and 
ostentatious  credulity  which  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  sincere  reasoning  and 
manly  spirit  of  inquiry  that  used  to 
distinguish  the  men  of  Cambridge.* 
He  makes  a  merit  of  persuading  him- 
self into  the  idlest  beliefs  by  the  silliest 
circles  and  ambages  of  argument,  and 
is  continually  engaged  in  pious  frauds 
on  his  own  understanding.  To  set 
rid  of  Hezekiah's  pool,  he  makes 
the  most  laborious  exertions,  and 
after  painfully  confounding  all  the 
watercourses  of  Jerusalem,  makes 
out  that  the  waters  of  Oihon,  which 
Hezekiah  brought  straight  down  to 
the  west  of  the  city  of  David,  and 
gathered  in  a  pool  in  the  midst  of  the 
city,  are  the  waters  of  Siloam,  on  the 
east  of  the  city  of  David,  outside  the 
walls  altogether — brought  not  from 


Gihon  at  all,  but  from  some  hid(hii 
source,  as  he  thinks,  north  of  the  Da- 
mascus gate* 

**  This  same  Hezekiah  also  stopped 
the  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  &nd 
brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side 
of  the  city  of  David.*  Now,  it  is  st  once 
granted  that  if  this  language  be  taken 
to  describe  the  course  of  Heiekiah's 
conduit,  (what  else  can  it  be  takea  to 
describe  ?)  and  if  by  the  city  of  Darid, 
what  Sion  is  to  be  understood,  then  the 
theory  above  proposed,  however  stroogl; 
supported,  must    fall   to  the  ground, 
because  the  course  which  has  been  there 
marked  out  for  the  aqueduct  is  totht 
east  and  not  to  the  west  of  Mount  Sioo. 
But  is  it  certain  that  Mount  Sion  most 
be  intended  bv  the  oity  of  David  ?   Is 
the  Book  of  the  Kings  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  synonymous,  but  in 
the  books  written  ailter  the  captivity,  the 
city  of  David  seems  to  be  talcen,  if  not 
in  a  different,  at  least  in  a  wider  accep- 
tation;   and  if  the  48th  Psalm  dates 
before  the  captivity,  an  equivalent  ex- 
pression of  the  second  verse  must  dearlj 
be  referred,  not  to  Zion,  but  to  the  other 
division  of  the  city.  We  have  seen  abore 
that  Millo  is  so  caUed  in  one  passage  in 
Chronicles;  in  the  Book  of  Neheouah 
the  name  is  apparently  given  to  Ophel ; 
and,  as  has  alresMiy  been  remarked,  that 
in  the  Book  of  Machabees,  Moriah  is 
usually  so  designated.   From  these  facts 
we  must  conclude  that  the  name  was 
used  for  *Acra,'  or  'the  lower  city,' 
by  the  Jews,  after  the  capttrity :  and  if 
so,  may  we  not  suppose  that  they  had 
some  warrant  for  this  designation  in 
their  canonicsJ  books  ?    ICay  we  wa 
believe  that  the  word  ia  oaed  in  this 
sense  by  Ezra,  in  the  paaaage  under 
consideration  ?  If  so,  the  course  marked 
out  for  the  aqueduct  along  the  Tjro- 
poeon,  (i.  e.,  along  his,  Mr.  Williams's 
TyropoDon,)  will  exactly  answer  to  the 
description  which  is  there  given." 

Why,  you  fbolish  man,  how  will 
it  help  your  argument,  though  Acn 
and  Millo  were  shown  to  be  oalled  the 
city  of  David  in  every  ohi^ter  of 
Chronicles,  since  Siloam  la  east  of 
Acra,  and  east  of  MiIlo»  and  east  of 
all  Jerusalem?  But  here,  indeed,  is 
an  additional  authority,  which,  if  true, 
would  dispense  with  all  argument  on 
the  point.    ''Tlds  condusion  is  con* 


*  Another  fellow  of  Ring's  College,  Cambridge — a  Mr.  Measor—Jias  reoeotly  di»* 
tinguished  himself  by  some  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  which  have  called  down  tbtj 
censure  of  a  writer  in  the  j^orth  BriHah  Beoiew.  It  is  to  be  remtted  thai  this  wri^ 
ter  does  not  possees  more  learning  and  temper ;  for  the  value  of  his  protestie  compro^ 
ndaed  by  meagreaess  of  i&formftttont  and  by  »  pervadiag  tone  of  angry  ^Kcjteaent^ 
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finned  by  the  fact*  that  the  reeerToir 
which  Hezekiah  made  is  clearly  placed 
by  the  language  of  holy  Scripture  at 
the  end  of  this  valley,  viz.,  at  the 
pool  of  Siloam."  This,  however,  we  are 
painfully  obliged  to  say,  is  not  true ; 
but  when  the  authenticity  of  the  Se- 
pulohre  is  concerned,  we  need  not  be 
rarprized  at  any  misrepresentation  of 
a  monument,  seemingly  so  much  less 
important,  in  comparison,  as  the  Bible. 
Mr.  Williams  makes  no  scruple  of 
dealing  ?ery  cavalierly  with  Luke> 
where  the  testimony  of  the  evangelist 
opuses  itself  to  Macarius's  putid  tra- 
dition of  an  ascension  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Olivet.  So,  to  save  Maca- 
rius's sepulchre  from  the  fatal  embrace 
of  Josephus's  middle  wall,  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  he  should  allege  that 
the  Scripture  says  what  it  does  not, 
and  what,  in  fact,  is  wholly  irrecon- 
dleable  with  what  the  Scripture  does 
BB.f,  viz.,  that  Hezekiah  brought  the 
waters  of  Gihon  straight  down  to  the 
west  side  of  the  city  of  David ;  Gihon 
being,  as  we  know,  a  valley  lying  out- 
side the  city,  on  the  western  side,  such 
as  is  the  valley  still  reooflpnized  by  that 
name,  and  from  which  tne  waters  still 
flowj  by  a  straight  conduit,  into  the 
alleged  Pool  of  Hezekiah.  After  con- 
tending with  such  blind  and  unscru- 
pulous devotion  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  Sepulchre,  Mr.  Williams,  as  may 
naturally  be  expected,  yields  himself 
up  in  a  delirium  of  credulity  to  the 
superstitious  genius  of  the  spot.  We 
have  seen  Mr.  Wilde's  account  of  the 
effects  of  the  fire  of  1808,  in  crackine 
the  marble  covering  of  the  supposed 
tomb.  Here  is  Mr.  Williams's  version 
of  that  event,  with  some  prefatory 
observations,  which  afford  a  good  spe- 
dmen  of  the  mystical  pleonastic 
style  affected  by  writers  of  this  new 
monkish  school. 

"  From  this  period,  (a.d.  1542,)  the 
holy  city  has  been  the  scene  of  a  warfare 
of  a  different  character,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  I  pass  over  without 
regret  to  myself,  or  imory  to  the  reader. 
Not  a  year,  scarcely  a  month,  has 
passed  for  three  successive  centuries, 
without  disputes  between  the  three  prin- 
cipal Christian  communities  which  divide 
the  sacred  city.  Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that  the  limits  fixed  to  their  respective 

S^ssessions  within  the  Church  of  the 
oly  Sepulchre,  as  shown  in  the  co- 
loured pum,  have  been  invaded  by  hos» 
cnorotchinentB,  and  defended^  inoh 


by  inch,  with  an  animosity,  which,  how- 
ever creditable  to  their  veneration  foi- 
the  holy  places,  is  most  disgraceful  in 
every  other  veiw.  It  was  even  suspected 
that  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  build- 
ing, by  fire,  at  the  commencemont  of  this 
century,  was  the  result  of  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  Armenians,  in  a  con- 
test for  the  acquisition  of  power  over 
the  Greek  possessions  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  sepulchre;  and  although  the 
charge  is  not  proved  by  the  mere  mot  of 
the  fire  having  orig^ated  in  their  church, 
vet,  the  imputation  of  such  awful  sacri- 
lege demonstrates  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mates those  who  could  insinuate  it. 
Though  the  circumstances  of  the  fire 
are  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  call  for  a 
detailed  account,  the  only  fact  which 
I  would  record,  is  certainly  a  most  re- 
markable one.  The  heat  was  so  ex- 
cessive, that  the  marble  columns  which 
surrounded  the  circular  building,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  the  Holy  Grotto, 
were  completely  pulverized.  The  lamps 
and  chandeliers,  with  the  rest  of  the 
vessels  of  the  church,  brass,  and  silver, 
and  gold,  were  melted  like  wax;  the 
molten  lead,  from  the  immense  dome, 
which  covers  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  poured 
down  in  torrents ;  yet,  the  Holv  Cave 
itself  received  not  the  slightest  injury 
externally,  or  internally ;  the  silk  hang- 
ings and  ornaments  remaining  unscathed 
by  the  flame — ^the  smell  of  fire. not  even 
having  passed  upon  them." — ^p.  241. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
belief  which  Mr.  Williams's  section 
of  the  Protestant  church  would  incul- 
cate on  the  hitherto  strong-minded 
and  rational  people  of  England.  Un- 
less the  most  unobservant  of  mortalsy 
he  must  repeatedly  have  witnessed  with 
hb  own  eyes,  the  evidences  of  the 
effect  of  this  very  conflagration  in  the 
cracked  and  broken  covering  of  the 
tomb.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  believe 
it  possible  that  he  should  be  unac- 

?uainted  with  the  facts  described  by 
>r.  Wilde ;  and,  if  so,  what  must  we 
think  of  the  moral  bewilderment  of  a 
man,  who,  to  sustain  the  credit  of  a 
locality  so  often  called  in  question^ 
alleges  a  miracle  which  he  can  hardly 
be  supposed  not  to  have  known  to  be 
utterly  unfounded?  The  credit  of 
Cambridge  is  not  advanced  by  such 
statements,  put  forward  by  fellows  of 
its  university ;  neither  does  it  augur 
well  for  the  success  of  the  Anglican 
establbhment  at  Jerusalem,  to  find 
Bishop  Alexander*8  chapluncy  so  soon 
invaded  by  the  monkish  genius  of  the 
pUo«« 
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That  a  growing  appetite  exists  ia 
England  for  this  sort  of  mental  ali- 
nientf  is  but  too  apparent  from  the 
increasing  quantities  of  the  commodity 
brought  to  market.  Sensuality  tends 
naturally  to  superstition :  and  too  much 
ease  has  made  a  large  section  of  the 
English  people,  if  not  sensual,  at  least 
sensuous,  and  prone  to  accept  material 
exponents  in  the  place  of  the  intel- 
lectual reality.  If  the  spot  could  be 
ascertained  on  which  Christ  hung  from 
the  tree,  or  in  which  his  body  lay  be* 
fore  the  resurrection,  there  is  hardly 
any  limit  on  this  side  of  idolatry  to  which 
the  sensuous  propensities  of  the  class 
for  whom  Mr.  Williams  writes  would 
not  carry  them,  in  their  eagerness  to 
realize  every  thing  by  earthly  eye  and 
touch.  Such  an  inducement,  seizing 
on  the  present  facilities  of  communica- 
tion, would  hurry  the  English  of  whom 
we  write  in  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  enor- 
mities of  the  ancient  pilgrimages  would 
be  cast  far  into  the  shade,  bv  the  con- 
fluent licentiousness  of  the  richest  and 
most  luxurious  people  of  modern  times. 
Most  fortunate,  indeed,  it  is,  that  hu- 
man eye  cannot  discern  nor  human 
hand  touch  any  specific  object  so  con- 
secrated. For  it  would  be  of  little 
avail  to  say  to  a  man  kneeling  in  a 
trance  of  idolatrous  devotion  before  a 
stone  that  had  been  touched  by  the 
hand  of  Christ — ''  This,  that,  every 
stone  in  the  universe,  has  been  touched 
by  the  hand  of  God.  Every  spot  in 
the  universe  has  been  and  is  consecra- 
ted by  the  presence  of  God.  Your  own 
body,  which  you  debase,  grovelling  be- 
fore a  less  perfect  object,  is  God's  own 
last  and  completest  piece  of  workman- 
ship." He  neither  sees,  nor  tastes,  nor 
smells, nor  touches  your  expostulation; 
and  therefore,  though  he  may  hear  it, 
it  is  thrown  away.  You  ought  to  come 
with  pictures  and  coloured  beads  to 
such  a  man,  as  you  would  to  a  child  of 
savage  life ;  so  true  it  is,  that  the  ex- 
tremes of  humanity  approach  each 
other. 

From  the  debasements  of  the  false 
Sepulchre  we  turn  with  feelings  of  re- 
lief to  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  where  an 
invisible  Deity  is  still  worshipped  by 
men  who  scorn  idolatry,  and  where, 
from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  of 
Christ,  the  worship  of  the  One  Father 
Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
was  preserved  in  spirit  and  in  truth  by 
Hu  own  appointed  priesthood.     As  it 


is  the  only  spot  in  all  Jerusalem  that 
has  preserved  its  identity,  so  it  is  the 
only  part  of  the  city  which  has  escaped 
the  grosser  profanations  of  supersti- 
tion.   The  platform  on  which  it  stands, 
with  its  massive  substructions,  while  it 
possibly  comprises  some  of  the  mate- 
rials of  even  the  oldest  house  of  God 
in  the  world,  is,  as  we  have  said,  most 
probablv  of  Christian  erection;  but 
although  the  ploughshare  of  desolation 
has,  we  believe,  been  driven  over  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  Mount  Moriah, 
the  rock  itself  defies  the  hand  of  time 
and  the  fury  of  war,  retaimng  in  its 
inviolated  recesses  the  remains  of  those 
surprising  water- works  by  which  the  an- 
cient Temple  was  preserved  free  from 
the  impurities  of  i  ts  sacrifices.  An  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  on  a  rock  which 
originally  stood,  to  a  great  degree,  iso- 
lated from  the  surrounding  eminences, 
and  in  which  there  appears  to  be  no 
natural  fountain,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  ascribing  an  unusual  skill  in  hj- 
draulic  operations  to  those  who  broaght 
it  thither ;  and^the  artists  employed  by 
Solonion  appear  to  have  been  skilled  in 
hydraulics  as  well  as  architecture.  The 
earliest  pagan  notices  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  dwell  on  its  cisterns,  iulead- 
en  pipes,  and  waterworks,  as  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  its  features ;  and  in 
the  remotest  prospects  of  prophecy  ve 
see  the  spread  of  holiness  and  puritj 
typified  bv  the  overflow  of  these  same 
famous  rountains.     Turkish  jealonsr 
at  present  prohibits  any  investigation 
of  the  wells  and  galleries  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Mosque  ;  but  all  round 
that  inaccessible  spot,  the  rock  is  chau- 
nelled  into  conduits,  in  the  exploring 
of  which  much  personal  enterprise  and 
topographical  sagacity  have  been  exhi- 
bited.   Here  we  are  glad  to  have  some- 
thing favourable  to  say  of  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Williams,  to  wnom,  with  what- 
ever contempt  we  regard  his  proneness 
to  superstitious  reverence  for  material 
objects,  we  desire  to  deny  no  credit 
due  to  activity  in  exploring  the  actual 
vestiges  of  antiquity.    It  has  long  heen 
known  that  the  Fountain  of  Siloam  is 
fed  through  a  subterranean  channel  of 
about  six  hundred  yards  in  length, 
which  brings  down  the  waters  of  the 
Well  of  the  Virgin  from  beneath  the 
southern  declivity  of  Mount  Moriah. 
To  Mr.  Williams  is  due  the  credit  of 
connecting  these  two  reservoirs  with 
a  further  system  of  wattf  communica* 
tiona  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tern* 
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pie  area.  After  describing  the  Pool 
of  Siloam,  and  the  peculiar  "sweet- 
ish "  taste  of  its  waters,  and  their  con- 
nexion with  the  well  of  the  Virgin 
iboTe-meotioned»  Mr.  Williams  pro- 
ceeds:— 

''The  next  foirotain  which  I  shall  men- 
tm'a  one  within  the  city,  near  the  area  of 
Grtst  Mosk,  known  only  by  report  until 
mj  lately,  when  an  enterprising  travel- 
ler Qjidertook  to  explore  it ;  and  the  eom- 
piDT  to  whom  he  related  the  adventure 
o  the  small  shed  built  over  the  mouth  of 
tbe  well  by  which  he  affected  his  perilous 
descent,  "ktII  not  easilv  forget  the  thril- 
lio?  sensations  which  nis  narration  pro- 
do»d. 

"This  fountain  is  used  to  supply  a 
bath,  which  has  been  briefly  noticed 
abore  as  existing  near  one  of  the  wes- 
tern entrances  to  the  haram.  The  pre- 
sent month  of  the  well  is  on  the  roof  of 
the  bnildiogs  attached  to  the  bath,  and 
U  found  to  be  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  street.  Dr.  Robinson 
bad  in  vain  soueht  permission  to  ex- 
plore this  well,  t>nt  the  reports  which 
be  had  heard  of  it  excited  the  curosity 
of  a  coontryman  of  his,  who  was  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  winter  of  1841-2,  and 
b«  resolved  at  all  events  to  descend. 
Harm^  endeavoured,  without  success, 
to  iodace  the  keeper  of  the  bath  to  as- 
mi  him  m  the  nnoertaking,  he  prevailed 
OB  tvo  peasants  of  a  ndghbonrtng  vil- 
lage to  aid  him  in  it.  This  was  in  the 
Boath  of  January.  At  the  dead  of 
^ght,  attended  onlv  by  a  servant  lad, 
burnished  with  candles  and  matches,  a 
mKfnriMg  rule,  moreover,  and  a  compass, 
^ortfa  he  sallied,  equipped  as  for  an 
><}tiatic  excursion.  Arrived  at  the  well's 
BtoQtb,  he  tied  a  cord  round  his  body, 
ud  WIS  lowered  through  the  aperture 
bj  these  fellahs,  who  had  kept  their  ap- 
pointment, but  would,  without  doubt, 
cave  let  the  rope  slip,  and  left  their 
employer  to  his  fate  on  the  slightest 
^nn.  However,  he  survived  to  tell 
tbe  tale,'^an  outline  of  which  shall  here 

"The entrance  to  the  well  is  not  quite 
tvo  feet  square,  but  a  few  feet  lower 
dovn  it  expands  and  becomes  about 
tvelve  feet  square,  and  is  apparently 
hfwn  in  the  rock.  His  first  adventure 
in  this  aerial  journey  was  meeting  the 
leathern  bucket  which  had  been  tied  at 
th«  other  end  of  the  rope  as  a  counter- 
poise. It  was  'streaming  at  a  dozen 
apertures,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  way 
he  was  under  a  cold  shower-bath,  and 
cofiiawith  difficulty  keep  his  light  with- 
f'Ut  the  circle  of  it.'  The  well  was 
eighty.two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and 
the  water  about  four  feet  and  a  half. 
On  arriving  at  the  bottom,  the  vibra- 
tiens  of  the  rope,  before  he  oovld  get  a 


footing,  extinguished  his  light,  and  he 
was  left  in  total  darkness.  He  had  ob- 
served in  his  descent  four  arched  re- 
cesses in  the  rock  opposite  to  one 
another,  and  lower  down,  six  feet  above 
the  water,  a  door- way  leading  into  an 
arched  chamber,  which  he  contrived  to 
reach,  and  here  he  refitted  for  his  further 
voyage.  The  matches  were  dry,  and 
other  candles  soon  illuminated  the  dark- 
ness. The  excavated  chamber  in  which 
he  found  himself,  was  only  three  or  four 
feet  in  height,  fifteen  long  by  ten  broad, 
and  did  not  seem  to  be  constructed  with 
any  reference  to  the  water.  Opposite 
to  this  chamber  he  discovered  a  pas- 
sage which  formed  the  water-channel. 
He  had  taken  the  precaution  of  bringing 
with  him  an  india-rubber  life-preserver, 
which  he  found  useful  in  his  further  ex- 
plorations. He  now  descended  into  the 
water,  and  entered  the  passage,  and 
soon  passed  another  excavation  in  the 
rock,  of  which  he  could  make  nothing. 
The  passage  beyond  this  was  two  or 
three  feet  wide,  and  about  five  feet  high, 
covered  with  stones  laid  trans vers^y, 
and  but  very  irregularly ;  in  some  places 
were  fragments  of  polished  marble 
shafts,  and  in  one  place  the  end  of  a 
granite  column  had  sunk  obliquely  into 
the  passage.  The  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nel was  not  flat,  but  grooved,  and  the 
passage  was  not  straight,  though  its 
general  course  was  direct ;  and  '  the 
cuttin?  so  uneven  as  to  suggest  tho 
thought  that  advantage  might  nave  been 
taken  of  a  natural  seam  or  fissure  in 
the  rock.*  Havine  followed  this  pas- 
sage eighty  feet  be  was  stopped  by  a 
bason  or  well  of  unknown  depth,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  the  wall  shut 
down  to  the  water,  and  presented  ano- 
ther obstacle,  even  could  the  water  have 
been  passed.  Unhappily  he  was  obliged 
to  return  without  any  more  satisfactory 
result.  His  exit  is  amusingly  charac- 
teristic of  cool  intrepidity.  He  had 
barely  breathing  room  or  space  for  his 
candle  between  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  the  roof  of  the  passage ;  and  one 
would  think  must  have  felt  rather  un- 
comfortable in  such  a  position ;  but  ho 
first  measured  the  passage  with  his 
rule,  then  illuminated  it  with  his  spare 
candles,  and  having  taken  a  last  fond 
look,  left  them  burning  there,  and  re- 
turned to  the  well  to  prepare  for  his 
ascent.  The  rope  was  stiU  there,  and 
the  natives  above.  The  signal  was 
^iven,  and  he  again  found  hhnself,  swing- 
ing in  mid-air,  and  in  darkness,  the 
candle  which  he  had  reserved  having 
been  extinguished  as  before.  *  His  de- 
scent  had  been  uniform,  but  he  was 
necessarily  drawn  up  at  intervals,  which 
caused  a  greater  vibration.  He  spun 
round  the  dark  vault,  striking  against 
one  side  and  anotfabr/  and  was  not  sorry 
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to  find  himself  again  '  beneath  the  open 
heaven/  *' 

On  making  further  inquiry,  Mr* 
Williams  learned  from  the  attendant 
of  the  bath,  that  the  water  issues  from 
what  he  describes  as  an  immense  re- 
servoir beneath  the  Harem;  but  it 
did  not  appear  that  his  informant  had 
himself  penetrated  so  far.  The  same 
peculiar  taste  distinguishes  this  water 
also.  So  at  least  says  Mr.  Williams ; 
and  in  a  matter  of  sensation  we  ao* 
oept  his  authority  with  all  reliance. 
We  now  proceed  to  a  third  point  lying 
north  of  the  temple  cave  :— 

"  I  had  heard  of  a  constant  and  abun- 
dant well  of  water  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Church  of  the  Flagellation,  dose 
to  the  seraglio,  which  supplies  the 
Frandscan  monastery  during  the  dryest 
summer.  I  visited  it  on  March  13th  and 
14th,  1843,  and  obtained  the  following 
additional  particulars  from  the  monk 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  premises. 
The  church  is  very  ancient,  but  had 
fallen  into  ruin  until  the  Franciscans, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  before  my  visit, 
had  procured  a  ftrman  for  its  restora* 
tion.  In  the  course  of  the  repairs  an 
immense  quantity  of  water  was  required, 
and  the  well  in  question  was  exhausted, 
and  cleaned  out.  In  two  days  it  was 
full  again,  although  it  was  towards  the 
end  of  the  dry  season,  before  any  rain 
had  fallen.  When  I  saw  the  well  there 
were  in  it  between  eight  and  nine  feet  of 
water,  which  completely  filled  a  cavity 
in  the  rock,  and  came  up  to  its  mouth, 
which  was  also  bored  through  the 
rock.  The  water  was  almost  within 
arm's  reach  of  the  opening,  and  re- 
markably clear.  The  cavity  I  learnt 
extends  some  distance  east  and  west ; 
but  as  I  was  disappointed  in  seeing  the 
man  who  had  been  employed  to  cleanse 
it,  I  could  not  understand  its  nature  so 
exactly  as  I  wished.  I  tasted  the  water 
— there  could  be  no  mistake — it  was  the 
'  water  of  Siloam  I* 

*'  Thus  then  we  have  at  these  three 
different  points  three  fountains,  without 
any  apparent  connection  one  with  ano- 
ther, all  supplied  with  this  peculiar 
water,  utterljr  unlike  an^  I  remember  to 
have  tasted  in  that  neighbourhood,  or 
elsewhere.  I  am  strongly  disposed  to 
conclude,  from  this  fact,  that  there  must 
be  a  connection,  but  how  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine." 

These  singular  facts,  taken  in  con* 
nection,  give  a  new  interest  to  the 
statement  of  Aristeas — a  fragment  pre- 
served by  Ettsebitts  in  his  Evangelical 
PreparaUon — ^tbst  the  waterworks  of 


the  temple  extended  their  ramifications 
to  a  distance  of  ^yo  stadia  on  every 
side.  We  may  here  add  a  Mahome- 
dan  tradition  from  lalal  Addin,  re- 
specting another  well,  that  called  after 
Job,  situated  still  lower  in  the  valley 
than  that  of  Siloam : — 

"I  have  heard  that  water  beinff 
very  scarce  in  the  Holy  City,  men  had 
recourse  to  the  well ;  they  sank  it  to 
the  depth  of  eighty^  cubits,  and  the  siie 
of  its  head  or  spring  was  ten  cabtts; 
four  of  which  were  blocked  up  by  great 
stones,  every  stone  being  five  cubits 
long,  and  from  one  to  two  m  length  and 
breadth  ;  so  that  they  wondered  how 
these  stones  could  have  been  brought 
down  to  such  a  place.  Amidst  these 
stones  the  fountain  sprung  up  brisk  and 

cool Here  also  was  a  care, 

whose  entrance  was  three  cubits  by  one, 
from  the  midst  pf  which  rushed  a  wind 
of  intense  coldness.  Then  they  brought 
a  lif  ht  there,  and  saw  the  cave  blocked 
up  oy  immense  masses  of  stone ;  and 
entermK  more  nearly,  the  light  coald 
not  be  kept  in,  by  reason  of  the  force  of 
the  wind  proceedmg  thence." 

Whether  this  is  the  same  water  that 
appears  at  so  many  other  points,  we 
have  no  means  at  present  of  ascertain- 
ing ;  but  the  well  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  artificial  formation,  and  to  de- 
rive its  supply  as  the  others  do  throogh 
a  subterranean  gallery,  tending,  we 
dare  say,  to  the  main  reservoir,  how- 
ever that  may  be  supplied,  under  the 
site  of  the  temple.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact,  in  connection  with  this  in- 
quiry, that  the  Mabomedan  tradition 
of  the  site  of  the  temple  fixed  it  by 
reference  to  a  sewer,  through  which 
Omar  crept  on  his  hands  and  koeet 
until  he  arrived  at  the  spot  corres- 
ponding to  his  information,  however 
derived.  The  description  of  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  great  Mussulman  con- 
queror from  lalal- Addin  is  worth 
perusal  :— 

•*  Thus  we  entered  the  church,  which 
is  called  the  Church  of  the  Resnrrectioiw 
and  the  patriarch  said,  *  This  is  the 
Mosque  of  David.*  Whereupon  Omar 
considered  attentively,  and  said  to  himt 
*  Thou  hast  spoken  falsely ;  for  th«  * 
apostle  of  Goa  (upon  whom  be  the  j^ 
blessins  and  peace  of  God  I)  described 
to  me  the  Mosque  of  David,  a  descrip- 
tion which  answers  not  to  this/  TM 
we  proceeded  with  him  to  the  chorcb 
called  Sion,  and  said,  *This  is  tb 
Mosque  of  David.'  Upon  this  Ointf 
said,  '  Thou  hast  spoken  Adsely/  Se 
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hs  weot  witJi  bim  to^the  Mosques  of  the 

Holj  Citj,  DDtil  he  came  at  last  near  to 

a  gate,  ciUed  the  Gate  of  Mahommed  ; 

and  be  drew  down  all  the  filth  that  was 

OQ  the  steps    of  the   gate,    until    he 

raae  to  a  narrow  passage ;  and  he  went 

dovD  a  nofflber  of  steps,  until  he  almost 

l^ing  npon  the  top  of  the  interior,  or 

upper  surface.   Then  said  the  patriarch 

to  bim,  *  Then  canst  go  no  farther,  ex- 

<^pt  creeping   on    hands   and  knees.* 

Then  saia  Omar,  *  And  I  will  go,  even 

(T^eping  on  bands  and  knees.'  So  Omar 

vflit  opon  his  hands,  and  we  went  npon 

baads  and  knees  after  him,  nntil  we 

came  to  the  central  sewer.     And  we 

.(lood  here  npright.    Then  Omar  looked, 

and  contemphited  a  long  time.     Then 

he  said,  *  Bjr  Him  in  whose  hand  is  my 

life,  this  is  that  which  the  apostle  of 

Ood  (npon  whom  be    the   peace    and 

M«sing  of  God  I)  described  to  ns.* " 

No  Christian  in  recent  times  has 
been  admitted  to  these  adjta«  with 
tbe  exception  of  Mr.    Catherwood ; 
ud  he»  daring  his  furtive  visits,  had 
enough  to  do  in  transferring  to  paper 
the  details  of  the  arches  and  oolonades 
vhich  sapport   the   upper    platform. 
He  reports,  however,  various  iodica* 
tioRs  of  farther  subterranean  chambers 
to  vfaJeh  he  could  not  obtain  access, 
^  among  which  it  seems  not  unrea- 
^aaUe  to  expect  that    the  govern- 
iv  reservoir  of  these  numerous  sur« 
'^WMliog  water-courses  may  yet  be 
tiiscoTered,  in  which  case  we  should 
iDtertain  a  better  hope  of  seeing  genu* 
iae  reitiges  of  works  of  Solomon  than 
*e  can  possibly  indulge  in  reference 
to  anj  existing  monuments  on  the  sur- 
^^.    Indeed  theite  can  be  no  doubt 
tiiat  the   whole    site    of  Jerusalem 
^ods  in  subterranean  works.     Mr. 
^thenrood  gives  us  the  plan  of  a 
nirious  gallery  cut  in  the  rock  which 
*as  discovered  in  sinking  the  founda- 
^  for  the  new  Anglican  church  on 
'0^  present   Mount   Zion,   recalling 
*^i7  vividly  the  account  given  by  Jo- 
^phos  of  the  hiding-places  of  the  fugi- 
tive Jews,  after  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Titus :— - 

"  The  mnltitades  of  those  that  therein 
perished  exceeded  all  the  destructions 
that  either  man  or  God  ever  brought 
opott  the  world.  For  to  speak  only  of 
*^faat  was  publicly  known,  the  Romans 
*!ew  some  of  them,  some  they  carried 
'Mptires,  and  others  they  made  search 
^)r  nnder  ground,  and  when  they  fonnd 
whnre  they  were,  they  broke  up  the 
ground,  and  slew  all  they  met  with.    As 


for  John,  he  wanted  food,  together  with 
his  brethren,  in  these  caverns,  and  beg« 

fed  that  the  Romans  would  now  give 
im  their  right  hand  for  his  security, 
which  he  had  often  proudly  rejected  be- 
fore :  but  for  Simon,  he  struggled  hard 
with  the  distress  he  was  in  (^Antiq.  Ivi., 
c.  9).  This  Simon,  during  the  siege, 
was  in  the  upper  city ;  but  when  the 
Roman  army  were  gotten  within  the 
walls,  and  were  laying  the  city  waste, 
he  then  took  the  most  faithful  of  his 
friends  with  him,  and  among  them  some 
that  were  stone-cutters,  with  those  iron 
tools  that  belong  to  their  occupation, 
and  as  great  a  quantity  of  provisions  as 
would  suffice  for  a  long  time,  and  let 
himself  and  them  all  down  into  a  certain 
subterraneous  cavern,  that  was  not 
visible  above  ground.  Now,  so  far  as 
had  been  digged  of  old,  they  went  on- 
ward without  disturbance ;  but  where 
they  met  with  solid  earth,  thoy  dug  a 
mine  underground,  and  this  in  hopes 
that  they  should  be  able  to  proceedT  so 
far  as  to  rise  from  under  ground  in  a 
safe  place,  and  by  that  means  escape ; 
but  when  they  came  to  make  the  expe- 
riment, they  were  disappointed  in  their 
hope,  for  the  miners  could  make  but 
small  progress,  and  that  with  difficulty 
also,  inasmuch  as  their  provisions, 
though  they  distributed  them  by  mea- 
sure, began  to  fail  them.  And  now 
Simon,  thinking  he  might  be  able  to 
astonish  and  delude  the  Romans,  put  on 
him  a  white  frock,  and  buttoned  on  him 
a  purple  cloak,  and  appeared  out  of  the 
n'ound  in  the  place  where  the  Temple 
had  formerly  been."  (Ivii.,  c.  2). 

Hence  it  appears  that  a  subterrane- 
ous communication  exists  between  the 
temple  area  and  the  upper  city  of  Jo- 
sephus,  or  Zion.  The  discovery  of 
such  a  passage  leading  to  the  Hill  of 
Evil  Ck)uncil,  or  to  the  present  Zion, 
would  go  far  to  settle  their  contend- 
ing claims.  With  the  daily  increasing 
resort  of  Englishmen  to  the  spot,  it 
seems  not  wholly  improbable  that  seme 
enterprising  explorer  may  hit  upon 
the  passage ;  and  we  own  it  would 
not  greatly  astonish  us,  if  the  gallery 
under  the  English  church  were  found 
to  communicate  with  the  very  excava- 
tion traversed  by  Simon  and  his  com- 
panions. 

We  have  abstained  in  our  discussion 
of  the  general  question  of  the  site  of 
the  Sepulchre,  from  noticing  the 
popular  belief  relative  to  the  supposed 
change  of  site  effected  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  town  of  Elia,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  oitv,  after  its  desolation 
by  Titus.     If  the  present  Zion  be  the 
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true  Zion^  there  can  have  been  little^ 
if  any  change  of  site,  the  modern,  as 
the  ancient  Jerusalem,  being  still,  lite- 
rally speaking,  "  on  Zion,  on  the  sides 
of  the  north."  The  imputed  motive 
for  the  change  of  site — a  desire  to  con- 
found the  Christian  recollection  of  the 
sacred  localities — is  inconsistent  with 
the  older  allegation  of  pagan  idols 
having  been  erected  on  the  same  spots, 
to  attract  the  Christian  adoration  ; 
neither,  indeed,  can  this  latter  allega- 
tion be  reconciled  with  any  reasonable 
probability ;  for  while  the  idol  was 
erected  to  desecrate  the  spot,  and 
usurp  the  prayers  of  its  votaries,  the 
spot  itself  was  heaped  over  with  earth 
and  stonesy  which  would  remove  it 
alike  from  desecration  and  from  no- 
tice— that  heap  of  earth  and  stones, 
again,  having  been  piled  up  at  a  labour 
much  greater  than  would  easily  have 
sufficed  to  remove  every  trace  of  the 
rock  and  grotto  underneath.  Neither 
have  we,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted 
on  the  alleged  destruction  of  the  cave 
by  the  calif  Hakim,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century :  for  although 
the  words  of  G  labor,  ''funditus  di- 
rutum,"  have  obtained  general  cur- 
rency ever  since  the  days  of  Gibbon, 
whose  l^guarded  language  has  been 
repeatedly  misconstrued,  it  is  but 
justice  to  say  that  the  annalist  goes 
on  to  declare  that  Hakim's  emis- 
saries failed,  although  they  endea- 
voured, with  strokes  of  iron  imple- 
ments, to  destroy  the  cave  itself.  Yet 
nothing  can  be  more  certain,  for  the 
reasons  we  have  adduced  above,  than 
that  the  fabricated  cave,  as  it  existed 
in  the  seventh  century,  has  been  '*  fun- 
ditus  "  destroyed  by  some  one  or  other 
—most  probably,  indeed,  by  Hakim, 
notwithstanding  the  pious  exception 
in  its  favour  by  the  monkish  anna- 
list. 

Having  said  so  much  in  disproof  of 
the  pretended  Calvary  of  Macarius^ 
^for,  of  course,  the  whole  of  the  loca- 
Lties  under  the  roof  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre,  stand  or  fall  by  the 
credit  of  the  cave,)  wo  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  offer  an  opinion  in  re- 
ference to  the  true  scene  of  the  cruci* 
fixion ;  and  on  this  subject  we  can  do 
nothing  better  than  present  our  readers 
with  the  words  of  the  learned  writer 
in  the  "  Universal  History,*'  speaking 
of  the  hill  of  Goath,  which  (although 
the  writer  supposed  it  to  be  within  Sxe 


city)  lies  at  a  little  distance  outside 
Jerusalem  on  the  west : — 

**  As  the  word  nnyi,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Masoreth's  pointing,  is  called 
Goath,  may  as  well,  if  not  better,  be 
pronounced  either  Goaiha  or  Goihai 
and  as  the  word  bd,  admitting  of  two 
sounds  in  the  composition  of  known 
names.  Galhed  and  Gilhad,  does  as  iia> 
turally  sound  Got,  we  should  think  the 
etymology  of  Golgotha  is  found  to  oor 
hand,  and  its  signification  most  plaio, 
viz.  the  hill  of  Gotha.  However,  the 
great  likeness  the  sound  of  the  same 
word  Golgothahad  to Cragultha  in  Striae, 
(which  dialect  is  called  Hebrew  in  the 
Gospel,  because  a  mixture  of  both  was 
spoken  at  Jerusalem,)  it  seems  to  have 
been  commonly  understood  as  havin» 
a  near  relation  to  Gvjfic/<Aa,askoU,and 
therefore  was  expounded  by  Mfm»iw  wk, 
which,  from  the  Latin  Calvaria,  a  skull, 
is  called  in  our  language  Calvary."— 
Uniu,  Hist.  vol.  iv.  Dissertation  on  the 
Temple,  xlviii.  n.  z. 

We  are  aware  of  nothing  more 
plausible,  or  founded  on  better  learn- 
ing, and  present  the  passage  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  as  the  best  in- 
formation, uncertain  at  best,  that  we 
are  hitherto  permitted  to  possess  on 
the  mere  locality  of  that  momeotoas 
event. 

We  have  not  exaggerated  the  diffi* 
culties— we  have  omj  not  ^sgnised 
them.  And  it  is  well  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  a  considerable  se(^0Q 
both  of  the  church  and  people  of  Eng- 
land, these  difficulties  should  not  he 
disguised  or  made  little  of.  God  for- 
bid that  we  should  ever  see  the  free 
Christians  of  these  islands  kissing 
stones  or  grovelling  on  particular  spots 
of  ground,  venerating  the  rubbish  of 
earth.  God,  the  proper  object  of  all 
worship,  fills  his  creation — his  word  u> 
in  our  hands— we  have  him  with  us 
here  as  much  as  in  any  particular  plot  of 

f  round  on  the  faoe  of  the  globe.  The 
^rotestants  of  Ireland  and  SootUod 
do  not  require  to  be  told  this ;  but  it 
must  be  shouted  in  the  ears  of  some 
of  the  nominal  Protestants  of  Englandi 
choked,  though  they  be,  with  the  fat  of 
luxury,  and  hard  of  hearing  to  all  but 
the  voice  of  middle-age  sensualism,  till 
they  be  brought  back  to  the  intellec- 
tual level  of  their  companions,  froin 
which  they  have  snnk,  or  else  be  drives 
from  the  fold  of  ft'eedom  to  take  op 
their  quarters  with  our  open  antago- 
nists* 
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.V(fw  Gedichte,  von  H.  Heine,     New 
poena,  to  wit,  by    Heinrich  Heine. 
Alaf!    the    title     of    this    volume 
ia  QQcb  too  flattering  both    to   the 
powers  and  propensities  of  its  author. 
1/  there  be    anything    new    under 
tBe  sun,   it   is    not    from    such     a 
qiurter  that  we  expect  it.      **  Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  hue,  or  the 
I^wrd  bis  spots?"      Can    Heinrich 
Heine  erer  give   us   aught  but   the 
Mme  old  packages    of   poison    from 
kij  literary  upas-tree  ?      Never — it  is 
not  possible !  and  those  '*  new"  poems 
are  in  truth  but  rifaecimetUi  of  the 
"\d  ones,  or,  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  of  the  Old  One's,  supposing  that 
Btlzebub  ever  dabbles  in  poetry,  for 
i^vtbiog  more  darkly  diabolical  than 
'bt  general  tone  of  Heine's"  Gedichte" 
i:  vonld  be  a  labour  of  no  slight  diffi- 
cult? to  extract  from  even  the  worst 
•ainples  of  morality   bequeathed    to 
cj  bj  Macbiavelli  or  Voltaire. 

And  Tet    the    fellow    has  infinite 
hmnr  in  him    too,   which    is  not 
-'»au  ilUhumour.     His  prose  is  racy 
i::d  sparkling — equalling  Wieland's  in 
«n  but   logical    induction,    and  far 
'orpasfting    Goethe's    in    force,    ra- 
::']itT  of  thought,    and    a    peculiar 
clearness  of  style,  which  almost    de- 
-nw   the    epithet    of   transparent. 
^either  are  the  better  impulses,  too 
'^Uen  saffered   to    lie  inoperative  in 
^^  hearts    of    nobler  men,    wholly 
i^^Mit  from  the   spirit  of  his  songs. 
5^-nietiroes,  indeed,  one  considers  it 
^niost  a   pity    that    any   body  eUe 
sbald   ever   have    been    beforehand 
'I'b  him  in  treating  a  theme  of  de- 
^  tioo,   or    chivalrous    heroism,    or 
^rji&ed  affection,   the  little    he  has 
<v>ne  in  this  way  so  abundantly  tos- 
I'^es  to  what  he  could  achieve,  had 
^e  but   "  ample    room    and    verge 
fnougb**   for    the    exercise     of   the 
^igher  sentiments,  that  is,  were  he 
'rpe  from  the  apprehension  of  being 
laughed  at  for  trying  to  render  sub- 
'  iue  what  others,   with  purer  inten- 
tions, have  only  succeeded  in  making 
ridiculous.      But  the   curse    of  the 
'neerer  is  on  Heine,  he  sees  nothing 
Vol.  XXVI^No.  163. 


in  his  neighbours  but  so  many  re- 
flections of  himself;  they  are  per- 
petually on  the  tpd  vive  to  outsneer 
)iim — he  knows  this,  he  feels  it ;  and, 
under  the  influerce  of  a  delusion 
which  bestrides  him  like  a  night- 
mare, he  has  almost  ceased  to  struggle 
for  the  attainment  of  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  mind.  He  is,  after  ail« 
more  an  object  of  compassion  than 
condemnation  ;  and  none,  perhaps, 
can  deeplier  lament  the  melancholy 
misdirection  of  his  glorious  facul- 
ties than  those  who  the  strongliest 
repudiate  the  moral  and  social  prin- 
ciples he  advocates. 

We  say  ''moral  and  social,"  for 
of  course  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
a  man*s  politics — philosophers  often 
boast  of  having  none,  and  among 
our  own  acquaintance  we  are  happy 
to  reckon  men  of  all  political  hues, 
from  the  darkest  purple  to  that  pale 
shade  of  hybrid  green  which  nearly 
melts  into  grey.  Heine  is,  we  were 
about  to  say,  a  thorough  democrat, 
but  democracy  comprehends  at  least 
the  party  of  the  people,  and  Heine 
we  really  believe,  dangles  at  the  skirts 
of  no  party.  He  is  rather  a  leveller^ 
one  who  would  fuse  all  parties  into 
one  body,  and  leave  that  body  to 
provide  itself  with  a  soul  whence  and 
how  it  could.  He  seems  to  have 
little  or  no  sympathy  with  such  men 
as  Herwegh,  Hoffman  von  Fallers- 
leben,  Kinkel,  Freiligrath,  and  Amdt; 
they  are  too  sternly  in  earnest  for 
him.  It  is  not  so  much  by  hatred 
of  oppression  as  by  a  certain  instinct 
of  opposition  that  Heine  seems  ani- 
mated. In  this  point  he  closely  re- 
semble^  Byron,  who  tells  us  that 
if  the  mob  were  once  fairly  in  the 
ascendant  he,  for  one,  would 


**. 


wax  Ml  ultra-royalist  ia  loyalty.* 


Heine's  hostility  to  established  insti- 
tutions has  its  birth  rather  in  the 
imagination  than  in  the  feelings ;  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  if  the 
revolution  which  he  is  labouring  to 
accomplish  were  actually  to  explode, 
he  himself^  like  Marmontel  and  Mira- 
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beau  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  be  among  the  first  to  deplore 
the  event. 

As  a  sample  of  that  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  contemporaries  to 
which  we  have   just    alluded,    take 


the  following  address  to  Herwegb, 
who,  as  our  readers  may  be  aw&re, 
was  recently  banished  from  Prussia 
for  being  a  little  too  unmeasured  in 
his  metres  anent  kings  and  coDsti- 
tutions. 


Co  (fieorge  ^ertoejlb. 

When  Germany  got  drunk  upon  French  brandy 
O,  George,  'twas  bride  and  lover,  she  and  thou. 

Her  words  were  sweeter  then  than  sugarcandy ; 

But  things  are  changed — 'tis  wife  and  husband  now ! 

Recovering  from  her  brief  delirium  tremens, 

The  stately  dame  was  pleased  to  appear  displeased. 

Thou  flaredst  up  as  usual  about  freemen's 
Rights,  wrongs,  and  soforth — but  she  sneered,  or  sneezed. 

And  when  old  Fred*  and  thou  had  that  queer  quarrel 
Which  ended  in  thy  showing  a  pair  of  legs. 

In  lieu  of  crowning  thee  with  wreaths  of  laurel. 
By  Jove,  she  pelted  thee  with  rotten  eggs  I 

Poor  youth,  I  sympathize  with  thee  I     Ob,  don't  I  ? 

'Tis  odd  how  men  can  let  a  man,  because 
His  arm-chair  chances  to  be  called  a  throne,  tie 

Their  free-born  tongues  up  thus  within  their  jaws  ! 

Besmeared  with  eggs  and  apples,  and  escorted 

By  dull  dragoons,  who  jested  at  thy  fame, 
I  really  marvel  how  thou  wert  supported 

Beneath  such  crying,  trying,  frying  shame ! 

Come  over,  George,  to  Paris  ;  aud  if  quill,  lip. 
Moustache,  or  cock  of  hat,  betray  thee  here, 

I'll  introduce  thee  to  my  friend  King  Philip, 
Who'll  either  make  thee  a  peer,  or — <imppear  I 


Heine's  humour  sometimes,  like  the 
novelist  Hoffman's,  verges  on  the  fan* 
tastic :  it  would  seem  as  if  he  avenged 
himself  for  his  forced  abstinence  from 
any  delineation  of  the  gentler  affec- 
tions by  indulging  in  that  intoxication 
of  fancy  which,  however  agreeable  for 
the  moment,  earlier  or  later  wears 
out  the  intellectual  powers,  and  at  last 
ends  by  petrifying  the  heart  itself. 


Here  is  another  specimen  of  his  nun- 
ner — though  we  ingenuously  jA^ 
guilty  to  having  somewhat  overdoM 
It.  Any  one  who  may  wish  to  com- 
pare our  translation  with  the  originil 
will  find  the  latter  on  p.  168  of  tbe 
volume ;  and  if  he  want  the  volame 
itself  we  will  cheerfully  let  him  hin 
it. 


lUment  of  a  fdottng:  i&ln'(6tvmtini%t 

Oh,  I  have  lost  the  most  entrancing 
Dream  that  ever  lighted  slumber  1 
Such  a  dream  I — of  musical  fountainsi 
Orient  palaces  rare  and  rich, 


*  The  King  of  Prussia. 
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And  the  fabulous  Golden  Mountains/ 
In  comparison  with  which 
All  whereof  your  poets  eon  sing 
Were  but  so  much  lifeless  lumber  I 

How  I  came  to  dream  this  dream  your 
Fancy  scarce  will  serve  to  show  you. 
Hear  me,  therefore  I     On  last  night  I 

Drank  Souchong  with  Fraiilein  TyrL 
Mischief  revelled  m  the  bright  eye 
Of  this  wicked,  wanton  girl ; 
And,  just  think  1  she  filled  the  cream-ewer 
First  with  Hock«  and  then  with  Noyau ; 

Then  with  Gin,  then  Kirschenwasser,'f 
I  quaffed  on  without  inquiry. 
Munching  from  my  muffin- laden 

Plate,  at  moments,  more  or  less. 
How  she  laughed,  meanwhile,  the  maiden ! 
Still,  I  shammed  unconsciousness. 
Though  I  felt  my  cup  and  saucer 
Wax«  each  gulp  I  took,  more  fiery ! 

By-and-by  a  drowsy  humming 
Filled  mine  ears,  and  then  there  followed 
That  ecstatic  inner  Vision — 

Oh,  I  ne'er  shall  know  it  twice ! 
All  things  round  me  seemed  Elysian. 
Strange,  how  such  a  Paradise 
Could  be  born  of  that  o*ercoming 
Mess  of  hogwash  I  had  swallowed ! 

Fair  pavilions  o*er  pavilions — 
Bowers  of  roses — halls  of  rubies — 
Dazzled  me  and  each  beholder. 

Lon^  I  gazed  with  soul  euflamed, 
Till  a  finger  touched  my  shoulder. 
And  a  sweet  soft  voice  exclaimed — 
"  O,  thou  oaf  in  fifty  millions ! 
O,  thou  blindest  of  all  boobies ! 

"  \Vhy  this  gaping  ?     If  there  be  a 
Sight  here  for  thine  eyes  to  seize  on, 
'Tis  myself.     Turn  round  and  see  me  1" 

I  obeyed.     She  did  eclipse 
All  Titania's  train  for  dreamy 

Loveliness  I     With  stammering  lips 
Thus  I  answered — "  Thine — idea. 

Queen  of  Beauty,  stands — to — reason  I 

•*  All  my  eye — e'er — took  for — matchless. 
Save  thyself — some — blemuhing — spots  damn* 
Buy — ^by — sticks — Styx — thou  hast  broken 

My — hem ! — heart,  like  Dresden  delf  I 
Tol — lol — loll"    Thus  much  I  had  spoken. 
When  I  awoke,  and  found  myself 
Hat  less,  costless,  cashless,  watchless. 
In  the  New  Black  Hole  of  Potsdam! 


*  Goldeng  Bergt  is  an  idiomatical  German  phrase  for  any  thing  visionary  or 
t  Cherry-bra&dy. 
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Whether  this  he  vise  at  the  antU 
Matthewite  habits  of  a  certain  class  of 
the  Old-Germanists  we  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine  :  it  is,  at  all  events, 
a  felicitous  jeu  d'esprit ;  and  the  ab- 
rupt transition  from  dream  to  vigi- 
lancy,  at  the  conclusion,  is  rather  cha- 
racteristic of  Heine. 

One  of  Heine's  cleverest  poems  is  a 


rhymed  narrative  of  his  recent  tour 
through  Germany,  in  twenty-seven 
chapters.  Perhaps  we  may,  one  of 
these  days,  attempt  a  perversion  of  it, 
omitting  the  very  —  the  devilishli,' 
clever  passages — of  which  there  are 
only  too  many.  In  the  meantime  we 
will  try  our  traductorial  hand  on  a 
single  chapter. 


jtts  Cout  iivonc^  tit  i^atfierlanli.— Cliap.  ^C3E. 


"  n  &ut  hnrler  avec  le«  loupe.*' 

Frbkch  Frovrrii. 


A  cloud  came  over  the  moon'a  pale  rays. 
And  what  I  had  long  foreseen  would 

Occur  took  place.     Our  vagabond  chaise 

Broke  down  in  the  middle  of  the  greenwood. 

I  leaned  against  the  old  bandy  affair, 
Enveloped  in  my  cloak  of  camlet ; 

While  my  guide  rode  off,  less  in  hope  than  despair 
Of  help,  to  the  nearest  hamlet. 

You'll  think,  of  course,  that  I  didn't  much  like 
(Inasmuch  as  I  am  neither  Cid,  Knight, 

Nor  Saint)  being  left,  without  pistol  or  pike. 
Thus  ak)ne  in  a  forest  at  midnight. 

You  are  wrong  I     The  reign  of  Bandit  and  Elf 
Disappeared  with  old  Veit  Weber  :* 

I  think  Number-Nip  must  have  hocussed  himself. 
For  he's  never  met  now  by  a  neighbour. 

The  wolves  alone  are  lords  of  the  wood. 

Which  they  still  give  an  air  of  romance  to. 

They  form  an  Old- German  Brotherhood, 

Though  we  find  them  in  Italy  and  France,  too. 

They  and  I,  that  night,  stood  face  to  face. 
And  they  howled,  impelled  by  hunger. 

Like  Berlinese  reviewers  in  chase 
Of  a  Radical  ballad-monger ! 

I  felt,  as  I  gazed  in  their  eves,  which  glowed 
Like  flambeaux,  proud  of  this  visit. 

So  I  bowed  very  low,  in  a  manner  that  showed 
I  was  far  from  intending  to  quiz  it. 

It  was  clear  to  my  mind  they  had  heard,  somehow, 

Of  my  late  arrival  in  the  forest ; 
And  I  made  them  a  speech  in  a  style  which  thou. 

My  dear  prim  Public,  abhorrest  1 


•  Veit  Weber  (or  rather  he  who  wrote  under  this  appellative,  his  real  name  bcli^ 
Wachter)  was  a  celebrated  romancer  of  the  old  )amp-and-dagger  school — tMke  xa^U 
Mrs.  RadcUfFe,  in  fact,  of  Germany.    His  inventive  powers  were  very  freiat  ;    !.«: 
his  characters,  generally,  are  too  fond  of  tumbling  down  lifeless.     He  died,   'vc^  y^ 
lieve,  about  twenty  years  ago. 
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I  said — "  Mine  excellent  Wolves^  I  am  glad 
You  and  I  meet  here  together  in 

Good-fellowship  to-night*  for,  allow  me  to  add« 
I  have  always  hailed  you  as  brethren ! 

**  I  can  howl,  as  you  hear — and»  as  to  my  port. 
It  is  more  of  a  Wolfs  than  a  Man's  port. 

I  feelf  in  short,  at  this  moment  a  sort 
Of  nnchainable  cannibal  transport. 

Yon  know,  I  hope,  that  no  possible  bribe 

Will  ever  avail  to  win  me : 
To  you  1  belong — to  you  and  your  tribe ; 

So  place  your  confidence  in  me  I 

"  You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  that  sometime  ago 
I  ratted  to  the  side  of  the  Shepherds ; 

But  that  was  a  slander !     You  very  well  know 
I  can  herd  but  with  Wolves — or  Leopards ! 

"  Another  and  quite  as  villanous  a  lie — 
How  party  prejudice  blunts  men 

I'o  a  sense  of  justice ! — was,  that  I 

Had  joined  the  Konigsberg  Huntsmen ! 

"  'Tis  true,  I  wear  on  mine  outward  form 
Habiliments  of  sheep-and-Iamb-skin ; 

But  only,  I  assure  you,  to  keep  myself  warm» 
For  Tm  neither  ewe*s  nor  ram's  kin  t 


"  Don't  mind,  I  beg  of  you,  my  sheep-skin  dress ; 

I  am  neither  Sheep,  Man,  Bull,  Fish, 
Hound,  Hog,  or  Fox — I'm  a  Wolf,  I  guess. 

And  my  tusks  and  my  claws  are  wolfish  I 

"  I'm  a  Wolf— that's  flat  i^and  I  herd  with  the  pack 

Wherever  they  go  a-prowling; 
I  couch  in  their  dens — I  follow  on  their  track. 

And  I  chorus  their  noble  howling  1" 

Such,  friends,  was  the  speech  which  fell,  in  a  fit 
Of — candour,  that  night  from  my  tongue. 

Though  Kolb  has  shockingly  garbled  it 
In  the  AVgeineine  Zeihing, 


Zeitgedichtej  von  Frdligrath, — 
Hb;mes  for  the  Times,  by  Freiligrath. 
Thii  f olttme  we  noticed  in  a  former 
Pape.  It  is  a  pity,  but  Freiligrath 
^  of  late  declined  in  vigour — per- 
baps  because  mere  political  poems  (and 
he  now  writes  few  others)  are,  from 
thtfir  nature,  less  receptible  of  the  energy 
^hich  the  mens  divinior  communicates 
to  roDiance  and  high  heroic  narrative. 
^V'e  have  here  a  poetical  tribute  to  the 
inemory  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
^'arlist,  Don  Diego  Leon,  who  was 
shot  by  order  (we  btlieve)  of  Espar- 


tero,  on  the  I5th  of  October,  1841. 
Though  penned  before  Freiligrath 
had  adopted  the  belief  that  there 
is  no  God  in  politics  except  the 
Ati/Atf,  and  that  Young  Germany  is 
his  prophet,  it  lacks  a  portion  of  the 
furnace-heat  which  burns  in  his  earlier 
and  more  purely  imaginative  produc- 
tions. Yet  there  are  some  passages 
in  it  that  we  like  better  than  any 
thing  we  met  with  in  his  first  volume, 
but  these  we  leave  the  reader  to  dis- 
cover for  himself. 
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Ezori«r«  aliqnis  noitrii  ex  Oftlbu  Ultor.** 


The  smoke  hu  rolled  away*— the  crowds  are  gone — 
The  echoes  of  the  musquetry  have  ceased. 
A  few  guests  onlj  from  the  Bloodj  Feast 

Yet  linger,  and  converse  in  smothered  tone. 

Hassars ! — this  infamy  was  yours  I — for  hire. 

Base  hire,  you  pierced  that  noble  breast  of  his  I 

To  you  in  scorn  he  spake  the  upbraiding — **  Fire  1 ' 
JExoriare  (Uiquis  /    •     .     .     . 

*'  FireI"_Ay !— it  well  might  be  his  life's  last  word  I 
Oft  had  he  employed  it  when  about  to  win. 
Amid  the  artiUerv's  thundershock  and  din. 

Fresh  laurel- wreaths  for  his  immaculate  sword. 

Oft  battled  he  in  midst  of  your  array— ^ 

Oft  struck  for  Spain — how  bravely  you  know  best  1 

For  Spain — for  you !     And  you  could  turn  to-day. 

Oh,  God  I  your  arms  against  his  breast  I 

And  Who  condemned  him  ?     He  who  grasps  in  vain 
With  iron  hand  ihis  reeling  kingdom's  helm— 
A  brother-warrior  of  their  common  realm ! 

They  slept  beneath  one  roof — were  known  to  drain 

As  friends  the  one  camp*cup — wore  the  same  attire. 
You  knew  this,  for  you  saw  it — could  not  miss 

In  truth  to  see  it— and  yet  now — now  /'    •     .     .     *'  Fire  !** 
JExoriare  aliquis  /     .     .     .     . 

"  One  favour,  one  alone,  I  ask  1" — so  prayed 

The  gallant  youth — "  Give  me  my  sword  and  steed. 
And  let  me  die  in  harness  I     If  my  meed 

Must  needs  be  death  I  perish  undismayed, 

Come  what  come  will — then  grant  me  again  to  wield 
My  wonted  weapons  1 — let  me  feel  again 

As  when  I  poured  upon  the  battle-field 

My  first  young  blood  for  suffering  Spain  1*' 

But  no  1 — for  him  no  favour.     His  farewell 
To  a  life  that  Slander  never  dared  to  stain 

Was  that  of  one  dishonoured  1     When  he  fell 
The  dust  lay  dark  upon  his  charger's  mane. 

Whose  neighings  told  how  he  began  to  tire 
Of  waiting  for  his  master — ah !  now  his 

No  longer,  poor  forlorn  one  1 — for,  hark  I     .     .     .     "  Fire !" 
JExoriare  aliquis  t     .... 

With  firm  step  he  descended  from  the  car. 

Then  drew  a  gold  Madonna  from  his  breast. 

And  kissed  it,  saying — '*  Thou  faithfullest  and  best 

Of  Mothers — many  a  year  my  guiding  star  \ — 

To  thee  in  perilous  hours  I  have  owed  my  life 
Full  oft»  albeit  thou  canst  not  save  it  now  I 

Rttnrn  to  her  whose  gift  thou  art — my  wife — 

She  needeth  help—- console  her  thou  K* 

Thereon,  that  none  who  fired  might  miss  his  mark. 
Himself  arranged  the  line  of  carabineers — 

While  many  a  soldier's  brow  around  grew  dark» 
And  many  a  bronzed  cheek  was  wet  with  xwc%   . 
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Then  spake  to  a  friend — **  Fulfil  mj  last  desire — 
Give  this  to  Elvira^to  the  Regent  this !" 

These  were  the  image  and  a  seal-ring ''  Fire  T' 

JExoriare  aliquis  /     .     •     .     • 

The  sign  was  given.     Another.     Now  the  last. 

"  Present  I"  and  still  he  stood  unblenchinglj. 
"  Fire  I"     All  was  over !     His  great  soul  had  passed 

Into  that  world  where  Mind  and  Truth  are  free. 
Sach  was  his  death  I     I  count  it,  as  it  was, 

Mournful,  if  beautiful ! — a  death,  in  sum. 
For  me  to  chaunt  in  verses  broken  as 

Sepulchral  tones  of  muffled  drum  I 

''  But  he  suBtained  a  tyrant."     Be  it  so  I — 

I  care  not !     He  was  brave,  and  claims  my  tears. 
Since  Homer  sang,  since  Ilion's  lyric  years. 

The  Poet's  bosom  beats  for  friend  and  foe  I 

He  reverencea  Napoleon's  mighty  mind. 

Yet  weeps,  too,  when  the  Bourbon  d'Enghien  dies. 

His  love  is  catholic !     Never  think  to  bind 
Apollo's  child  by  party-ties  I 

And,  should  that  prayer  of  One — the  bard  from  whom 

I  quote* — at  length  be  answered  once  for  all — 
Should  yet  some  Demigod  rise,  as  from  the  tomb. 

To  avenge  the  nations,  may  his  vengeance  fall 
Alike  on  Peoples  and  on  Potentates — 

And  let.  Great  God  !  that  holy  vengeance  be 
The  eternal  Justice  due  to  long-wronged  States-^ 
New  Life,  new  Light,  new  Liberty ! 

Thee,  martyred  Spain,  unhappiest  land  of  lands. 

Nor  swords  nor  scaffolds  can  avail  to  heal. 
Thou  need*st  a  Friend — a  Father — one  whose  hands 

And  heart  will  work  in  unison  for  thy  weal  I 
Thou  need'st  a  Matador — of  Peace,  not  War — 

To  save,  not  slay — not  ruin,  but  restore  I 
Knowest  such  a  Chief?     Canst  find  him  near  or  far  ? — 
A  kingdom  for  this  Matador  I 

For,  like  thine  own  encaged  and  maddened  steer,f 

Whom  each  fresh  wound  but  serves  to  exasperate, 
Thou  rushest  blind  and  bleeding  on  thy  fate  1 

Alas  1  and  is  there  no  Deliverer  near  ? 

No  Shield  to  avert  from  thee  the  mortal  blow  ? 
No  Arm  to  anatch  thee  from  the  bared  abyss  ? 

A  Caballero  to  the  rescue,  ho  1 

JExoriare  aliquis  /  .  .     .     .     . 

It  is  almost  startling  to  read  the  sequent  political  professions  6f  faith, 
ointb  stanza  of  this  poem,  and  com-  And  when  we  meet  with  a  verse  like 
pve  it  with  some  of  its  author's  sub-      the  following :«. 

''  There  in  tears  he  stood,  and  heard  Derision's 

Laugh  break  forth  o'er  Schubart's  blasted  youth. :( 

Virgi],  as  our  readers  are  of  course  aware. 

t  An  allasion  to  the  bull-fights  of  Spain. 

X  Scbnbart  was  a  poet  of  a  most  impetuous  and  fiery  temperament.  He  flou- 
rished ia  the  last  century,  and  appears  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  despotic 
nobles  of  his  time.  In  one  instance  he  was  arbitrarilv  shut  up  in  a  fortress  for  ten 
yetrMiis  crime  being  the  perpetration  of  a  lampoon  f 
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*  Freedom  dwells  but  in  the  Dreamer's  visioTu,** 
So  spake  Schiller — and  with  bitter  truth !" 

and  then  with  this  other  verse^" 

"  Be  mj  goal  or  not  a  wild  chimera. 

From  this  day  the  People*s  Cause  is  mine ! 

'  MARCHy  Oy  J'OET,  WITH  THY  LAND  AND  ERA  !* 

So  henceforward  read  I  Schiller's  line/' 


and  both  by  one  writer*  and  in  the  one 
▼olume — what  can  we  feel  but  a  par- 
donable surprise? — mingled,  of  course, 
with  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  that, 
since  such  changes  of  opinion  do 
occur  in  the  best-regulated  minds, 
they  are  always  dictated  by  conscience* 
and  what  Philosopher    Square   calls 


«t 


the  Rule  of  Right/' 

But  to  proceed.  Ruckert  has  lately 
brought  out  another  volume,  and,  as 
usual  with  his  books,  one  of  appalling 
bulkincss.  Take  we  from  it,  for  the 
present,  this  little  poem^n  the  greit 
Cathedral  at  Cologne,  (der  Dam  zu. 
Kohl.) 


**  Sorrow  seizes  the  heart  of  every  spectator  who  looks  on  that  unfinished, 
but  still  glorious  structure,  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  It  is  only  a  fragment ; 
but  it  is  such  a  fragment  as  the  strength  and  intellect  of  the  Titans  of  old  .  . 
•  might  have  reared  for  their  primeval  worship.  .  •  .  There  are  manr 
stories  told  of  its  origin  and  progress ;  but  the  fact  of  the  architect's  name 
who  planned  it  being  altogether  unknown,  and  even  the  very  circumstance 
of  its  remaining  unfinished  through  a  long  series  of  superstitious  ages,t  are  as 
singular  and  as  strange  as  any  thing  said  of  it  by  fiction."— .Snows's  Legendt 
of  the  Rhine,  vol.  I.  p.  19. 

The  Dome,  the  Dome  of  Cologne } 

Antique,  unique,  sublime. 

Rare  monument  from  the  Elder  Time, 
Begun  so  long  agone. 

Yet  never  finished,  though  wrought  at  oft — 
Yonder  it  soars,  alone. 

Alone,  aloft. 

Blending  the  Weird  and  Stern  and  Soft, 
The  Cathedral-dome  of  Cologne  1 

The  Dome,  the  Dome  of  Cologne ! 

Whence  came  its  Meister's^  Plan  ? 

Before  or  since  to  the  eye  of  man 
Was  never  aught  like  it  shown  t 

Alas,  the  matchless  Meister  died  I 
Alas,  he  died  I — and  none 

Thereafter  tried 

To  fathom  the  mystery  typified 
By  the  marvellous  Dome  of  Cologne  1 


_    I 


*  This  line  is  taken  from  the  following  verse  of  Schiller's  poem,  "  The  Opening 
of  the  New  Century." 

"  In  des  Herzens  heilig  stille  Raume 

Musst  du  flichen  aus  des  Lebens  Drang ! 
Freyheit  ist  nur  in  dem  Reich  der  TrUume, 
Und  das  Schone  bliiht  nur  im  Gesang/' 

"  To  thy  bosom's  cloister,  still  and  lonely, 

Flee,  oh,  flee  from  Life's  infecting  throng ! 
Freedom's  realm  exists  in  Dreamland  only,  '^ 
And  the  Beauteous  bloometh  but  in  Song  1" 

It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  1248. 
Meister,  more  properly  JSaumeister,  t.  e.  architect. 


\ 
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The  Doroey  the  Dome  of  Cologne ! 

In  the  troublous  times  of  old 

The  Soldier  alone  won  fame  and  gold-— 
The  Artist  passed  for  a  drone  1 

War*s  hurricanes  rocked  and  wasted  Earth  ; 
Men  battled  for  shrine  or  throne ; 

None  sate  by  bis  hearth 

To  ponder  the  means  of  a  second  birth 
For  the  holy  Dome  of  Cologne  I 

The  Dome,  the  Dome  of  Cologne ! 

To  God  be  immortal  praise 

That  now  at  length,  in  our  own  bright  days. 
The  Meistek's  plan  is  known  I 

Research  hath  brought  the  relic  to  light 
From  its  mausoleum  of  stone — 

We  hail  with  delight 

A  treasure  so  long  concealed  from  sight. 
The  original  Dome  of  Cologne  ! 

The  Dome,  the  Dome  of  Cologne  1 

Its  hour  of  glory  is  nigh  I 

Build  ye  it  high  as  the  sapphire  sky ! 
As  noonlight  never  hath  shone 

On  Temple  of  such  a  magnificent 
Ideal  from  zone  to  zone^ 

So,  aid  its  ascent 

To  the  sapphire  blue  of  the  firmament. 
The  Cathedral-dome  of  Cologne  I 


A  young  poet  of  considerable  pro- 
mise has  uitely  beg^n  to  attract  at- 
tention in  Prussia — Robert  Eduard 
Protz,  a  native  of  Stettin.  He,  too, 
hs  thrown  himself  into  the  Move- 
t&ent,  and  has  suffered  banishment 
for  his  opinions ;  but,  though  a  par- 
tisan, he  is  not  a  violent  one ;  and 
bis  writings    afford  ample  evidence 


that  he  delights  to  do  honour  to  the 
virtues  both  of  Tyrian  and  Trojan, 
even  to  those  virtues  the  love  of 
which  many  persons  imagine  to  be 
incompatible  with  a  revolutionary 
spirit.  We  shall  quote  from  him  a 
poem  that  the  most  zealous  "  life-and- 
fortune-man"  breathing  might  scarcely 
be  ashamed  to  have  written. 


9  ^ttnt  off  tit  Coau^t  of  3Bretasne. 

(a.  d.  1794.) 

On  the  broad  green  shores  of  Brittany 

Strange  and  songful  sounds  are  nightly  heard  : 
Are  they  mermaid- voices  from  the  sea  ? 

Are  they  warblings  of  a  bird  ? 
None  can  tell  I — but  be  they  whence  they  may. 

They  are  not  the  birth  of  Ocean's  caves. 
Not  the  hymn  of  mariners  in  the  bay. 

Nor  the  music  of  the  waves. 

0*er  these  shores  a  race  of  men  are  spread. 

Primitive,  generous,  hardy,  brave,  and  gay ; 
None  breathe  who  for  Cross  or  Crown  would  shed 

Giadlier  their  blood  than  they. 
Rut  the  dark,  dark  time  so  long  foreseen. 

Revolution's  Festal  Year,  was  come — 
Slam,  alas  1  were  now  their  Ring  and  Queen, 

Slain  their  priests,  or  chased  from  home  1 
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Trustful] J  these  humble*  simple  men 

Bowed,  as  children,  to  their  Father's  will* 
**  Yes/'  they  said,  "  our  Kin^  is  dead«  but  then 

God  Almighty  liveth  still — 
God  Almighty  liveth  everywhere, 

Liveth  everywhere  and  evermore. 
And  in  Life  and  after — here  as  there. 

Him  Bretagne  will  still  adore  I" 

'Tis  a  starless  night  in  Autumn's  close. 

And  again  the  winds  are  wild  and  high. 
And  the  pale  blue  lightning  gleams  and  glows 

Through  the  dark  rifts  of  the  sky  ; 
And  by  that  blue  sheen  the  stranger  sees 

Gliding  ghostlike  towards  the  far-oiF  bay 
Groups  of  pious  pilgrim  Brittanese, 

'There  to  meet  their  Priest,  and  pray. 

Stranger,  climb  this  cliiF  with  me,  and  bend 

O'er  it  1     What  a  sight  we  hence  behold ! 
Brethren,  sisters,  lover,  virgin,  friend. 

Wife  and  husband.  Young  and  Old, 
(Mindless  of  those  harbingers  of  Death, 

The  sad  winds,  which  o'er  a  million  graves 
Toll  the  funeral  knell  of  those  beneath) 

AUbut  walking  on  the  waves ! 

In  the  centre  he  whom  all  revere 

Drifts,  with  Crucifix  and  Piz  in  faand» 
Preaching  Hope  and  Love,  baptizing  here. 

Binding  tnere  the  nuptial-band  ; 
While,  in  choral  contrast  with  the  storm. 

As  the  sullen  billows  fall  or  swell. 
Mingle  prayerful  words  and  blessings  warm. 

And  tne  silver  altar-bell. 

And  he  weeps,  he  weeps,  that  white-haired  Priest — 

Weeps,  but  more  in  joy  of  soul  than  grief. 
Thus  to  find  his  long-loved  flock  at  least 

Faithful  to  their  old  belief ; 
And  his  tears,  like  those  bright  flowers  that  bloom 

O'er  volcanoes,  almost  clear  the  air. 
Even  although  the  menacing  thunders  boom. 

And  the  restless  lightnings  glare ! 

"  Lord  I"  he  cries,  "  Thou  rulest  everywhere, 

Rulest  everywhere  and  evermore  1 
Lord !  we  trust  in  Thy  paternal  care — 

Thou  hast  made  both  sea  and  shore. 
Save  us  in  this  hour,  thou  God  of  Love  I" 

.     .     .     Hark  I  the  rolling  roar  of  musquetry  * 
And  a  fierce  shout  from  the  crags  above — 

**  Sink  the  wretches  in  the  seal" 

• 

Yes !  they  are  spied—their  blood  is  tracked  even  here  ( 

Countless  bayonets  bristle  on  each  steep  ; 
Volley  peals  on  volley,  cheer  on  cheer. 

And  the  Slain  sink  in  the  deep. 
Fire  and  sword  above  them — storm  around  ; 

Could  the  Living  even  gain  the  strand 
It  were  now  no  refuge.     Shot  or  drowned^ 

Death  ii  th«irt  by  tea  or  land  I 
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"  Lord  I  Almighty  Soyerdgn  f^thus  they  prayed, 

''  Even  here  Thou  canst  aasoil  our  soula  I 
Sea  ao  well  as  shore  Thy  hand  hath  made. 

And  albeit  the  dark  wave  rolls 
0*er  our  lifeless  bodies,  which  we  hoped 

Mi^ht  have  slept  in  consecrated  clay. 
Thou  wilt  raise  them  when  the  tombs  are  oped 

On  the  great  Accounting- Day !" 

So  they  died — so  perished  on  that  wild 

Night  a  thousand  human  creatures  1     Wife, 
Hosbandy  offspring — Woman,  Man,  and  Child, 

Passed,  so  massacred,  from  Life 
Into  Eternity  1     No  single  corse 

Floated  shoreward.     But  next  morn  a  Pix 
Was  found  on  the  beach  among  some  gorse. 

And,  near  that,  a  Crucifix. 

And  midnightly  now,  by  crag  and  fell. 

Strange  and  songful  melodies  are  heard. 
Are  they  but  the  tinklings  of  a  bell. 

Or  the  warblings  of  a  bird  ? 
None  can  guess ;  but  be  they  what  they  may, 

They  are  not  a  birth  of  Ocean's  caves. 
Not  the  hymns  of  mariners  in  the  bay. 

Nor  the  music  of  the  waves. 


A  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
Zscbarias  Werner — one  of  whose 
tragedies,  The  Twenty-fourth  of  Fe^ 
inuvy,  we  translated  some  years  back, 
bas  jost  appeared  in  Germany,  and  is 
read  with  avidity.  Werner  was  one 
who  wrote  rather  for  the  Future  than 
for  his  own  time.  His  mind  was  too 
Aill  of  its  own  grand  and  incompre- 
liensible  schemes  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Golden  Age— too  highly  charged 
with  the  electro-magnetico-psychologi- 
cal  theories  of  Bcehm,  Swedenborg, 
Basedow,  and  the  whole  host  of  ancient 
ud  modern  Illuminati,  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  soberer  (and,  we  may  add, 
stopider)  views  of  his  literary  and 
political  contemporaries.  His  appe- 
tites and  passions  also,  unfortunately, 
played  his  intellect  false,  so  that,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  his  latter  years  (when 
his  over-sensitiveness  of  conscience  led 
bim,  like  Tasso,  to  pass  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  all  that  he  had 
^tteo),  he  was  never  able  to  appear 
before  the  world  in  his  genuine  cha- 
racter— that  of  a  truly  amiable  phi- 
lanthropist, with  a  heart  that  bled  for 
the  miseries  of  mankind — a  soul  per- 
petually self-tortured  by  the  contra- 
dictory impulses  which  alternately 
swayed  it,  now  to  the  Base,  and  a^atn 
to  the  Beautiful — a  judgment  which 
wred  only  because  its  operations  were 


never  allowed  fair  play  by  his  other 
faculties — and  an  imagination  Chut 
that  indeed  always  shone  as  public  as 
the  sun)  surpassing  that  of  any  writer 
in  any  land,  from  Shakspeare's  days  to 
Shelley's.  *'  Werner,"  observes  one 
(and  not  the  most  uncharitable)  of  his 
reviewers,  **  was,  and  had  long  been, 
what  is,  or  used  to  be,  emphatically 
called  a  dissolute  man — that  is,  a  man 
enervated  and  loosened  asunder  by  a 
long  course  of  vicious  indulgences ;" 
and  we  can  but  wonder  how,  under 
such  circumstances,  his  genius  was 
enabled  to  achieve  even  a  partial 
triumph  over  the  difficulties  which, 
like  rocks  around  a  valley  of  diamonds, 
encompassed  it  about  on  all  sides. 
This  extraordinary  man,  after  having 
for  twentv  years  dreamed  of  bestowing 
a  new  religion  on  the  world,  went  to 
Italy,  turned  Roman  Catholic,  was  in 
three  years  afterwards  ordained  a 
priest,  preached  before  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  1815,  wrought 
numerous  conversions  of  sinners,  and 
at  length,  in  1823,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  died,  a  sincere  penitent  we 
believe,  and,  not  impossibly,  a  hroken- 
hearted  man.  Peace  eternal  be  with 
him  I  It  appears  from  his  journal  that 
he  had  had  some  intention  of  leaving 
behind  him  a  volume  of  Autobiographi- 
cal Confessions,  after  the  miimer  of 
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St.  Augustine^  and  had  only  abandoned 
the  idea  from  an  apprehension  that 
such  a  legacy  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  **  If,"  he  writes,  "  I, 
until  that  Day  when  all  secrets  shall 
be  laid  bare,  draw  a  veil  over  my  past 
life,  it  is  not  merely  from  false  shame 
that  I  so  act;  for,  though  not 
free  from  this  vice  neither,  I  would 
willingly  make  known  my  guiltiness  to 
all  whom  my  voice  might  reach,  could 
I  thus  hope  to  atone  for  what  I  have 
done,  or  save  a  single  soul  from  per- 
dition. Two  motives,  however,  forbid 
me  to  make  ^such  a  personal  revela- 
tion :  first,  my  fear  lest  the  opening 
of  a  pestilential  cjave  might  prove 
pernicious  to  the  health  of  the  unin- 
fected lookers-on ;  and  secondly,  my 
hope  that  in  my  writings  (the  which 
may  God  forgive  me !)  there  may  pos- 
sibly, amid  a  wilderness  of  poisonous 
weeds,  be  also  found  .here  and  there 
growing  a  medicinal  herb,  from  which 


those  poor  patients  to  whom  it  may 
be  useful,  would  start  back  with  shud- 
dering, did  they  but  know  the  rotten- 
ness  of  the  soil  from  which  it  sprang." 
We  confess  that  we,  for  our  own  part, 
are  not  inclined,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  errors  of  Werner's  life,  to 
regard  his  works  with  other  than  a 
feeling  of  admiration  ;  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  far  from  improbable  that  the 
few  trifles  we  have  ourself  written, 
harmless  as  they  now  appear  to  us, 
may  hereafter  awaken  in  us  as  bitter 
a  remorse  as  this  distinguished  man 
ever  felt  for  having  written  the  two 
most  splendid  tragedies  in  the  Ger- 
man language.*  We  must  request 
the  reader's  forgiveness  for  this  prolix 
introduction  to  the  following  short 
poem,  penned  by  Werner  at  Florence, 
in  1812,  in  the  interval,  namely,  be- 
tween his  change  of  religion  and  his 
ordination. 


Cie  (iTomftis  Cimc. 

**  Tbere  ihall  be  fung  another  Qolden  A^'* 

BsauLKT. 

It  is  born  1 — I  mark  its  advent. 

As  the  rainbow's  through  the  raindoud. 
Rapine,  Battle,  Blood,  in  vain  cloud 

That  brieht  vision — still  it  shines  1 
Yet  my  emotions  find  no  glad  vent 

As  I  gaze.     The  wretch  who  pines 
In  a  dungeon*s  darkness 
Loathes,  not  loves,  to  think  how  teems 

God's  fair  earth  with  life  and  beauty. 
Death  in  all  its  ghastly  starkness 
Haunts  alone  his  dismal  dreams. 
And  thus  I,  too,  feel  and  fare. 

Seeing  afar  the  golden  booty 
Which  I  dare  not  hope  to  share. 

Yes  I — despite  the  baleful  myriad 
Agencies  that  mar  its  progress, 
(Time  destroys  them,  as  the  Ogress 

Slays  the  brood  herself  brings  forth) 
It  will  come,  the  Illuming  Period, 

Kindling  souls  from  south  to  north ! 
And  thou,  land  I  adore  most ! 
O,  mine  own  Germania,  thou, 

Eagle-eyed  and  lion-hearted, 
Thou,  be  sure,  shalt  flourish  foremost 
Of  the  nations  then,  as  now  I 

But,  that  ere  the  grand  event 

This  race  will  have  long  departed 
All  must  feel,  and  most  lament  1 


*  Die  86'hm  des  Thais  (the  Sons  of  the  Valle^^),  and  Das  Kreuz  an  der  Oststt  (the 
Cross  on  the  Baltic.) 
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All  must  feel  it,  most  lament  it. 
Others  lightlier,  I  more  inly; 
I  more  inly,  as  more  thinly 

Day  by  day  the  fugitive  hairs 
Shade  my  brow.     My  life  hath  spent  it- 
Self  to  nought  in  blank  despairs, 
P^uns,  and  swindling  pleasures ; 
And  now,  glancing  from  To- Day's 

Watch-towers  o'er  the  looming  Morrow, 
And  surveying  the  wondrous  treasures 
Mankind's  Future  Time  displays, 
I  feel  manacled  as  a  slave ; 

And  my  longing  and  my  sorrow 
Bow  me  doubly  towards  the  grave ! 

Yet,  this  eve,  as  'neath  the  glorious 
Heaven  of  Italy  1  wander, 
I  can  bear  to  look  with  fonder 

Eyes  on  Life ;  above  the  wreck 
Of  mine  years  Hope  soars  victorious. 

And  in  cheerier  mood  I  check 
Mine  ungenerous  wailing. 
Hark  1  the  holy  vesper  bell. 

Pealing  far  o'er  plain  and  grotto. 
Calls  my  thoughts  from  this  travailing 
Scene  to  where  the  angels  dwell  I 
Cling  no  more,  my  soul,  to  dust. 

But  be  this  thy  immortal  motto, 
"Jesus  reigns — in  Him  I  tuust." 

We  have  never,  we  believe,  intro-  ShadoioUss  Man,  which  was  so  lon^' 

*iced  our  readers   to    Adalbert  von  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  De  la  Motte 

Cimmisso,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Fouque.     Here  is  one  of  bis  many 

romance,    Peter    SchlemiMf    or    ike  eccentricities. 

There  once  was  a  native  of  Yemen, 

Who  spent  his  youth  among  ships  and  seamen, 

But  finding  the  maritime  life,  on  a  few 

Rather  ugly  occasions,  not  much  to  his  mind, 
He  cut  it,  but  suffered  his  pigtail  Queue 

To  hang,  uncut,  at  his  neck  behind. 

He  had  a  regard  for  that  Queue ! 

But  come  I — I'll  shorten  the  big  tale 

r  fancy  you  fancy  Til  tell  of  this  pigtail! 

He  wore  the  Queue,  and  was  proud  of  it  too. 

But  still  he  longed,  and  yearned,  and  pined 
To  see  it  in  front ;  and  therefore  the  Queue 

Would  hang  at  his  poll  behind — 

It  would  have  its  own  way,  this  Queue ! 

"  'Tis  a  bit  of  a  Whig,  I  find,"  thought  he  ; 
And  so  he  exclaimed,  one  day,  with  haughty 
Demeanour  and  tone,  "  You  democrat,  you  I 

•«  Did  any  one  ever  ? — I'll  have  you  fined 

Flogged— shot — shaved  oflF." — But  it  wouldn't  do— 
The  Queue  still  dangled  behind. 

What  a  queer — what  a  queue-rions  Queue  I 
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Soi  long  he  sat  and  wondered. 

And  longer  still  he  lay  flat  and  pondered-^ 

Then  sprang  to  his  legs — "  Ha  I  ha ! — I  knew 

I  had  it  1"  he  cried.     «  That's  well  opined  T* 
And  he  wheeled  to  the  right — hut,  alas  I  the  Qaette 

Hung  never-the-less  behind. 

What  a  very  irrational  Queue  I 

«  There  are  only  the  wrong  and  the  right  way/' 

Quoth  he,  "  I  have  heard ;  but,  however  that  might  weigh 

With  Aristotelians,  FU  try  the  two  I" 

So  he  wheeled  to  the  left — ^but  still  couldn't  blind 
Himself  to  the  mournful  fact  that  the  Queue 

Persisted  in  hanging  behind. 

And  a  Whig  hangs  behind  like  a  Queue ! 

Then  he  went  to  the  King,  and  said,  '^  O,  King, 
I've  something  to  tell  you  of  highly  provoking  I 
I  wear  a  Queue,  and  am  proud  of  it  too ; 

'Tis  as  famous  a  sample  of  pigtail-kind 
As  you  ever  surveyed  ;  but  it  bangs  perdue. 

And  I  want  it  before,  and  not  behind. 
Quite  out  of  my  view  1" 

*'  Humph  I"  muttered  the  King ;  "  Very  proper  I'* 
Then  beckoned  to  some  one  who  held  a  huge  chopper. 
And  said,  "  Cut  thnt  ofFl"    In  a  trice  the  head  flew 

To  the  foot  of  the  room,  like  a  bladder  of  wind. 
"  Well  done  1"  cried  the  King  ;  "  but  I  meant  the  Queue, 

And  not  the  pumpkin  it  hung  from  behind ! 
You  rascal,  that  wasn't  your  Cue !" 

The  head  is  yet  shown  on  a  platter. 

The  Monarch  affecting  to  laugh  at  the  matter. 

But  the  Queue  remains  a  bewildering  bore 

To  persons  of  Aristotelian  mind. 
For  it  hangs  behind,  the  same  as  before. 

But  not  before,  the  same  as  behind. 

This  most  paradoxical  Queue ! 

But  our  limits  warn  us  that  we  are      stanzas  by  Baron  Zedlitz,  which  will 
approaching  our  final  paffe  ;  and,  for-      scarcely  extend  beyond  it. 
tunately,  we  have  juat  lighted  on  some 


When  Midnight's  hour  is  come. 

The  Drummer  forsakes  his  tomb. 

And  marches,  beating  his  phantom-drum 
To  and  fro  through  the  ghastly  gloom. 

He  plies  the  drumsticks  twain. 

With  fleshless  fingers  pale. 
And  beats,  and  beats  again,  and  again, 

A  long  and  dreary  Reveil  1 

Like  the  voice  of  abysmal  waves 

Resounds  its  unearthly  tone. 
Till  the  dead  old  soldiers,  long  in  their  grAves, 

Awaken  through  every  sone. 
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And  the  Slain  in  the  land  of  the  Hun» 

And  the  Frozen  in  the  icy  North* 
And  those  who  under  the  huming  sun 

Of  Italy  sleep,  come  forth. 

And  they  whose  bones  longwhile 

Lie  bleaching  in  Syrian  sands. 
And  the  slumberers  under  the  reeds  of  the  Nile> 

Arise,  with  arms  in  their  hands. 

If. 

And  at  Midnight,  in  his  shroud. 

The  Trumpeter  leaves  his  tomb, 
And  blows  a  blast,  long,  deep,  and  loud. 

As  he  rides  through  the  ghastly  gloom. 

And  the  yellow  moonlight  shines 

On  the  old  Imperial  Dragoons ; 
And  the  Cuirassiers  they  form  in  lines, 

And  the  Carabineers  in  platoons. 

At  a  signal  the  ranks  unsheathe 

Their  weapons  in  rear  and  van ; 
Bnt  they  scarcely  appear  to  speak  or  breathe. 

And  their  features  are  sad  and  wan. 

III. 

And  when  Midnight  robes  the  sky. 

The  Empbbor  leaves  his  tomb. 
And  rides  along,  surrounded  by 

His  shadowy  Staff,  through  the  gloom. 

A  silver  star  so  bright 

Is  glittering  on  his  breast ; 
In  an  uniform  of  blue  and  white 

And  a  grey  camp-frock  he  is  dres&ed. 

The  moonbeams  shine  afar 

On  the  various  marshalled  grroupes. 
As  the  Man  with  the  glittering  silver  star 

Proceeds  to  review  his  troops. 

And  the  dead  battalions  all 

Go  again  through  their  exercise. 
Till  the  moon  withdraws,  and  a  gloomier  pall 

Of  blackness  wraps  the  skies. 

Then  around  their  Chief  once  more 

The  Generals  and  Marshals  throng ; 
And  he  whispers  a  Word  oflb  heard  before 

In  the  ear  of  his  Aide-de-camp. 

In  files  the  troops  advance. 

And  then  are  no  longer  seen. 
The  challenging  watchword  given  is  ''  France  1 

The  answer  is  "  St.  Helena! 


And  this  is  the  Grand  Review 

Which  at  midnight  on  the  wolds. 

If  popular  tales  may  pass  for  true. 
The  buried  Emperor  holds. 
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As  pleasant  a  book  as  we  have  ever 
read  on  a  wet  day,  and  the  author  of 
it  seems  too  much  disposed  to  enjoy 
his  out-of-door  amusements  to  be 
very  angry  with  us  if  we  tell  him  we 
bad  intended  not  to  have  looked  at 
his  book  or  any  other  for  the  next 
two  months.  Winter  evenings  are 
the  true  times  for  reading — and  in 
August  or  September,  when  no  one 
IS  or  ought  to  be  in  town,  it  can  only 
be  by  the  merest  accident  that  even 
a  reviewer  is  found  at  his  post. 
Reviewers,  like  author.^  must  have 
their  seasons  of  recreation,  and  to 
be  perfectly  happy  must  be  in  some 
place  which  never  saw  even  adver- 
tisements of  new  books. 

Such  perfect  happiness  in  our 
railroad  davs,  does  not  seem  to 
exist  for  any  of  the  children  of  men. 
Books,  however  good,  are  now  and 
then  an  evil.  We  would  have  pre- 
ferred passing  the  day  in  any  other 
way  than  reading.  Wo  have  a 
hundred  plausible  excuses  for  idle- 
ness, yet  fate  is  too  strong  for  us,  and, 
lo  I  having  passed  the  la5t  three  or  four 
hours  in  tracing  Mr.  Costello's  steps 
along  the  Meuse,  we  find  ourselves 
disposed  to  introduce  our  readers  to 
his  singularly  agreeable  volume. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August, 
1844,  the  party  whose  adventures 
our  author  records,  having  pro- 
jected a  journey  to  the  continent 
by  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  left 
London  .for  Dover,  intending  to 
proceed  by  Ostend,  The  state  of 
the  wind,  however,  made  them  change 
their  purpose  when  they  arrived  at 
Dover.  They  crossed  over  to  Calais, 
2ind  proceeded  at  Once  to  Dunquerque  ; 
at  Dunquerque  they  took  lodgings 
and  remained  for  a  fortnight.  They 
then  made  their  way  on,  not  by  the 
coast  as  they  had  originally  pur- 
posed, but  by  a  pleasanter  though 
more  circuitous  route  inland.  A 
Toiturier  from  Bruges  took  them  to 


Ypres.  They  were  delighted  with 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  yet  more 
with  the  beauty  of  the  road  between 
Bergues  and  Oest-cappel,  the  fron- 
tier village  of  Belgium.  We  will 
not  dwell  on  his  short  visits  to 
Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and 
Brussels,  but  proceed  at  once  to 
Liege.  The  improvements  within 
a  few  years  have  been  such,  that 
our  author*8  recollection  of  the  town 
which  he  had  visited  fifteen  years 
before  was  of  little  use  to  him  in 
finding  his  way  from  the  point  where 
he  was  first  set  down.  **  The  general 
aspect  of  Liege,**  we  are  told,  "is 
comparatively  modern,  but  in  the 
quays  that  extend  beyond  the  Port 
des  Arches,  ranges  of  buildings  ap- 
poar  carved  and  decorated  with  all 
the  fantastic  ornaments  that  used  to 
mark  the  dwellings  of  the  citizeoj 
during  the  15th  and  16th  centa- 
ries."  Our  author  gives  from  the 
old  chronicles,  an  account  of  Liege 
from  the  period  of  its  foundation, 
and  passes  to  a  topic  of  more  interest, 
the  Walloon  language.  The  language 
of  the  people  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse  between  Liege  and  Givet, 
is  diflTerent  from  that  of  any  of  their 
neighbours.  With  Prussia  on  one 
hand  and  Brabant  on  the  other,  the 
language  is  neither  German  nor 
Flemish.  This  language  is  the 
Walloon. 

In  Quentin  Durward,  Scott  has 
made  the  citizens  of  Liege  speak 
Flemish — and  Victor  Hugo  has  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Ther  ai'e  not, 
it  would  seem,  without  authority  fur 
what  it  would  appear  probable  is  an 
error — for  Paquot,  a  man  of  Iearning» 
and  a  native  of  the  province  of  Liege, 
says  that  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Liege  formerly  spoke  Flemish.  The 
Liegois  are  offended  at  the  imputation, 
which  they  say  is  disproved,  as 
none  of  their  monuments  contain  any 
inscriptions  connected  with  the  Flemi^ 
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tongue.  Thej  regard  the  still  8]K>ken 
language  of  the  people  as  a  decisive 
hct  against  Scott's  supposition. 

The  Walloon  language,  as  far  as  it 
niits  in  written  documents,  is  plainly 
the  old  kmgue  Romane,  or   degene- 
nte  Latin — the  common  parent  of  the 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
gcfse  languages,  and  which  resembles 
Qost  the  present  French  language — 
inm  which,  indeed,  it  diflfers  far  less 
tkn  Anglo-Saxon  from  English.  The 
iiieuage,  which  the  populace  of  Liege 
;p€ak,  iis  k  patois,  of  which  the  chief 
element  is  common  to   it    with  the 
French.    Natives  of  France  are  un- 
derstood by  them,  but  their  patois  is 
so  intermixed  with  other  elements,  or 
so  disguised  by  pronunciation,  that  a 
Frenchaiaa   can    seldom    understand 
tbem,  and  never  without  the  closest 
attention.    The  earliest    written  re- 
mains of  this  language  are  the  songs 
of  the  jongleurs.      Mr.  Costello  gives 
OS  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Walloon 
laognage  :•>- 

*'  Nos  peer  kest  a  cier,  santifie  se  ti 
r>om.  Ti  rojame  nos  a?ienne.  Ta  volontei 
» taite  en  l*terr  com  a  cier.  Dine  no 
Qos  p«io  k*tidien  ajourdhu ;  et  pardon 
1^0  pecfaei  com  .no  pardonin  no  detteu. 
^t  DOS  iadus  nin  in  tentation  mein 
delirre  no  de  mal Amen." 

A  curious  story  is  told  by  our 
author,  from   M.    Henauz,  for    the 


purpose  of  showing  that  the  Walloon 
language  was  unchanged  for  a  period 
of  four  hundred  years.  In  the  year 
1447,  seven  Hungarians,  who  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Aix-la-Chapellef 
came  by  invitation  to  Liege,— they 
spoke  perfect  Walloon.  In  explana- 
tion, the  strangers  said  that  they 
formed  part  of  a  colony  of  Liegois, 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  famine  in 
their  own  country,  left  it  for  Agra^ 
in  Hungary,  in  the  year  1052.  An 
uncultivated  district  was  assigned  them, 
which  they  soon  peopled.  Their  vil- 
lages were  called  ''Gallica  Loca.'*  On 
examination  of  ancient  documents,  the 
facts  of  the  famine,  and  of  the  migra- 
•tion  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Liege,  were  found  stated  in  the  ancient 
records. 

The  earliest  work  in  the  language 
is  a  collection  of  Riddles  in  verse- 
then  come  collections  of  Ballads,  &c.— . 
and  rhymes  are  preserved,  which  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  the  grotesque 
Mysteries  and  Moralities.  Then  come 
Political  Jokes,  and  Satires  against 
nobles  and  churchmen.  Our  author 
does  not  give  us  any  specimens  of 
these,  nor  have  we  to  complain  of 
this;  but  of  their  religious  poems, 
and  the  sort  of  Christmas  carols,  or 
noels,  common  all  over  Christendom, 
and  no  where  more  than  in  England, 
a  few  pleasing  verses  are  printed  by 
him : — 


•*  Doux  Diew,  so-j  'ewaraye  I  qu'est  c'qui  j'o  dire  ? 
In  ang'  vez  les  doze  heure  est  v'nou  d*a  cire, 
Qu*  a  v'non  dire  a  biergi  qu*  estit  a  champs 
Que  le  Messeie  estent  v'non  qu'on  demandSf  tant ; 
Oh !  ouiss'  corez  v'  si  vit'  kip6r  Bietme? 
L*av'  oiou  dire  ossi  d*ouss*  qui  vos  v'nez  ? 

"  Sweet  God,  how  astonished  I  am !  what  is  it  I  hear. 
An  angel  towards  midnight  is  come  from  heaven ; 
Has  come  to  tell  the  shepherds,  who  were  in  the  fields 
That  the  Messiah  was  come,  so  much  asked  for, 
Oh,  where  do  you  run  so  quickly,  father  Bietme? 
Have  you  heard  it  also  where  you  come  from  ?*' 


There  is  no  object  in  transcribing 
as  much  of  the  poem  as  Mr.  Costello 
gives.    What  follows  is  entirely  in  the 


tone  of  our  English  Christmas  carols. 
The  affectionate  simplicitv  of  the  next 
stanza  is  to  us  very  beautiful. 


«c 


He  is  born  in  a  stable,  this  little  King  of  heaven. 

An  ox  and  an  ass  breathe  to  warm  him. 

Without  that,  I  don't  know  how  he  could  live. 

The  well-beloved  trembles  all  over— he  will  die  of  cold. 


The  persons  who  hold  the  dialogue 
are  supposed  to  reach  the  spot  where 
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the  infant  Jesus  is  laid — one  of  them 
says— 
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**  You  never,  in  your  life,  saw  so  well-made  a  ehild, 
He  is  white  as  an  egg,  and  so  plump, 
One  oould  eat  him  undressed,  he  is  so  lovely." 

Thej  then  address  the  Virgin  mother — 


« 


Good  day,  well-beloved  lady,  we  have  come  to  see  you. 
We  have  brought  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  new-laid  eggs, 
And  a  loaf  which  was  only  baked  yesterday, 
I  have  also  a  covering  to  wrap  up 
Your  poor  little  child,  who  is  frozen.** 


Another  of  these  noeU  presents  the 
variety^  of  the  angels  speaking  in  the 
dialogue.  These  are*  probably^  poems 
of  a  later  era.  The  angel  speaks  a 
language  almost  identical  with  modern 
French — the  Jslvepherda  an  old  Wal- 
loon dialect. 

The  cramignon  is  next  described- 
it  is  a  dance  of  great  antiqiiitvy  ac- 
companied by  a  song,  which,  like  all 
national  songs,  is  made  to  blend  with 
political  feehnff.  The  fact  of  the 
words  approaching  to  nonsense,  does 
not  render  it  less  applicable  to  such 
purposes,  or  less  dangerous.  In  1685 
it  was  proscribed.  It,  however,  survived 
prohibitory  ordinances  and  state  prose- 
cutions. It  is,  however,  we  are  told 
now  all  but  forgotten. 

It  appears,  at  one  time,  to  have 
been  so  popular,  as  to  have  been 
performed  every  evening.  It  began  as 
soon  as  winter  was  over,  and  was  re- 
peated every  night  through  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  '<It  was  danced 
sometimes  by  girls,  sometimes  by  young 
men,  but  more  frequently  by  both 
together,  hand  in  hand,  forming  a 
chain  of  great  length,  which  went 
winding  and  turning  through  the 
streets,  along  the  quays,  across  the 
squares,  and  in  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  city,  waking  the  inhabitants,  if 
any  slept,  with  the  loud  chorus,  its 
accompaniment.**  The  words  of  the 
song  are  merely  eipressive  of  the  de- 
termination of  one  of  the  dancers — 
Monsieur  Plron — not  to  dance,  till  he 
b  supplied  with  every  article  of  dress 
of  the  best  kind.  Each  article  is  the 
subject  of  a  successive  stanza. 

*'  Piron  will  not  dance  at  all, 
Unless  he  haf  e  new  shoes, 
And  shoes  quite  round 
To  make  Piron  dance." 

And  thus  he  goes  through  all  the 
articles  of  the  tonette.  Mr.  Costello 
tells  us,  that  the  air  to  which  such 


words  are  sung  is,  notwithstanding  the 
levity  of  the  language,  and  its  seeming 
insignificance,  '*  rather  plaintive  than 

A  satire,  decrying  the  efiScacy  of 
the  mineral  springs  of  Tongres,  wai 
written  in  the  Walloon  language*  in 
1700.  The  satirist  was  successfol  in 
putting  Tongres  out  of  fashion.  The 
lines  which  Mr.  Costello  quotes  lead 
us  to  think  there  may  have  been  sodm 
life  in  the  verses.  '<  The  greatest  good 
the  waters  do,"  savs  the  old  rhymer,  "U 
to  the  Flemings,  who  have  bribed  thirtr* 
two  doctors  to  praise  them.  Herod 
never  gave  so  much  to  cause  the  death 
of  innocents.*' 

The  Walloon  language  has  suffered 
the  fate  of  others;  a  more  copiooa 
vocabulary  than  it  supplied  was  wanted 
when  any  thing  was  to  be  expressed  bj 
persons  possessed  of  the  acquirements 
of  modern  science — and  the  old  i(tiom 
is  dying  away.  Literarj  societies 
did  what  they  could  to  disconrage  aod 
discountenance  it;  and  they  had 
scarcely  beg^n  to  be  successful  when 
they  suddenly  discovered  that  all  this 
was  working  in  a  wrong  direction,  and 
efforts  are  now  made  to  revive  and 
cultivate  it. 

The  superstitions,  unconnected  with 
religion,  in  the  Widloon  country,  hare 
received  considerable  attention  from 
Mr.  Costello ;  and  yet,  we  think  him 
not  unlikely  to  have  made  some  mis- 
take on  this  subject.  The  fact  that 
traditional  stories  of  ghosts  and  gob- 
lins are  connected  with  every  robber- 
castle,  may  perhaps  render  it  probable 
that  such  stories  were  at  one  time  be> 
lieved,  but  adds  nothing  at  all  to  the 
probability  of  their  l^ing  now  be- 
lieved by  any  one ;  and  we  ourselves 
happen  to  know  that  in  our  own  fa- 
voured island,  wherever  l^ends  are 
looked  for,  they  are  supplied  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  credulity  of  the  in- 
quirer. Mr.  Costello's  party  appear  to 
have  been  on  the  search  for  sudi  thii^: 
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and,  (tnjglitwajx  spirits  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  mine  irise.  HalFenmanni- 
kios  and  Kaboutennanniltins  crowded 
eTerj  cavern.    In  one  place»  ft  story 
vas  told  onr  trftyellersy  that  on  occa- 
lion  of  some  great  war,  the  dwarfs 
came  to  the  conntry ;  that  they  dwelt 
is  the  woodSy  in  holes  dug  in  the 
srroaod,  and  now  and  then  came  to 
toe  villages  to  ask  for  one  thing  or 
aoothsr.    They  had  wiyes^  of  whom 
wiwo  they  wished  to  get  rid,  th^ 
give  them  a  small  ft'esh  loaf  of  breads 
made  them  enter  a  hole  in  the  ground* 
and  then  carefully  closed  it  up.     The 
peasants  did  not  disapprove  of  this 
practicei  and  described  the  dwarft  as 
a  very  harmless  tribe. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
tar  translation  of  a  German  poem  by 
^3ine  writer  whose  name  we  forget, 
About  the  little  Heinzelmen  who  did 
their  work  for  all  the  idle  tradesmen 
of  Cologne.  At  the  Tillage  of  Qel- 
rc<de,  something  like  this  is  said  to 
^  believed.  The  miller  of  the  place, 
vbenever  his  grindstone  was  out  of 
^-rder,  had  only  to  place  it  at  his  door, 
vith  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
a  glass  of  beer,  and  a  Kobold  came 
led  whetted  the  grindstone — he  also 
vidted  the  linen.  At  a  village  near 
MecUin,  a  miller  sifting  flour  discon- 
tinued his  task,  and  when  he  went  away 
foiyota  slice  of  bread  and  butter. 
•Next  morning  he  fbund  the  flour  sifted, 
&nd  the  bread  and  butter  gone.  He 
"epeated  the  experiment  with  the  same 
r^olt.  On  the  third  night  he  watched, 
ud  at  midnight  saw  a  naked  dwarf 
^^  at  work.  He  pitied  the  poor 
little  fellow,  and  with  the  bread  and 
tiDtter  lelt  a  complete  suit  of  clothes. 
After  this,  the  little  creature  never  ap- 
P^ed  without  being  dressed  from 
(i«td  to  foot.  The  popular  tales  in 
i^o»t  of  the  Flemish  provinces,  are  of 
^'*arfs.  At  Liege,  the  goblms  are  of 
•tfger  size.  There  the  name,  we  are 
told,  is  Sotays. 

**  It  'lon^  not  to  our  part 
loftmiil  thissi  to  know** 

with  any  accuracy ;  but  we  are  in- 
(:rmed  to  think  that  the  name  Sotays* 
i»  generic,  and  means  merely  "subter- 
nneoQs,"  and  that  dwarfs  as  well  as 


giants  are  so  desiniated.  The  lubber 
nend,  however,  of  Liege  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  a  tall,  proper,  clever  fel- 
low. He  works  hard  and  is  poorly 
paid — he  will  thresh  the  corn  and 
winnow  it— he  attends  to  the  cow- 
house, and  he  curries  and  rubs  down 
the  horses.  Night  is  his  time  of  work, 
and  before  daylight  all  the  work  of  the 
house  is  finished.  His  reward  is,  aa 
in  the  days  of  Milton,  the  oream*bowl 
duly  set.  There  is,  however,  some^ 
thing  to  be  dreaded  in  the  disposition 
of  the  very  best  of  their  spirits.  Their 
good-nature  is  entirely  to  be  relied 
on  till  they  take  offence,  and  they 
are  not  altogether  imsuspioious*  Our 
Scottish  friends  have»  we  believe,  found 
the  browny  is  not  ''canny;**  and  it 
is  not  quite  safe  to  have  any  dealings 
with  the  Sotays  either.  Their  servi- 
ces appear  to  be  rendered  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  favouritismrather  than  justice  \ 
and  a  disposition  to  show  their  power, 
led,  we  fear,  now  and  then  to  a  capri- 
cious exercise  of  it.  This  the  Lord 
of  Montfort  experienced.  He  had 
unluckily  for  himself,  as  the  event 
proved,  formed  a  very  close  intimacy 
with  the  King  of  the  Sotays— the 
**  Verd  Bouc,*'  as  he  was  called.  In 
peace  and  war,  the  counsels  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Verd  Bouc  secured 
his  success.  How  he  was  led  to  fall 
out  with  his  friend  is  not  told,  but  fall 
out  with  him  he  did.  He  had  spoken 
disparagingly  of  his  services,  and  the 
slight  was  not  to  be  forgiven.  Un- 
luckily for  Montfort,  at  this  time  the 
sons  of  Aymonf  were  wandering  about 
in  search  of  adventures.  It  has  a 
modern  sound,  no  doubt,  but  the  story 
says  they  were  called  on  by  some  of 
Montfort's  men  to  pay  some  toll. 
They  in  vain  pleaded  that  they  were 
knights-errant,  and  that  such  a  thing 
never  was  heard  of ;  and,  having  slain 
his  men,  the  sons  of  Aymon  assailed 
Montfort*s  castle.  Now  was  the  time 
for  the  Verd  Bouo's  revenge.  He  as- 
sumed the  disguise  of  a  ram,  knocked 
down  walls,  and  made  a  breach  through 
which  the  Paladins  entered.  Rinaldo's 
blade  swept  all  before  him ;  the  So- 
tays, who  came  in  crowds  to  the  assis- 
tance of  their  king,  threw  yellow 
powder  into  the  eyes  of  Montfort's 


*  Sub  Una, 

t  See  DubUn  University  Magazine,  Vol.  XXVL  p.  193,  article,  lulian  Poets— 
Ariosto. 
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men-at-arms ;  and  Malagigi  the  en- 
chanter, cut  off  the  devoted  chieftain's 
head. 

K^The  Sotays  are  devoted  to  metal- 
Inrgjy  and  fond  of  mending  kettles. 
Every  ruin  in],Namur  has  its  evil  spirit, 
called  bv  the  Walloons  gattes  (Tor, 
goats  of  gold.  They  are  said  to  live 
in  caverns,  under  the  ruins*  where  they 
gpuard  concealed  treasures.  When 
treasure-seekers  are  rash  enough  to 
employ  a  spell,  then  the  power  of  these 
Spirits  is  increased,  and  they  exercise 
a  sort  of  fascination,  by  which  they 
lead  on  the  avaricious  wretch,  till  he 
is  lost  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

It  would  appear  that  the  temptation 
of  riches,  and  covetousness,  the  root  of 
all  evil,  lead  persons  of  better  educa- 
tion now  and  then  to  the  insanity  of 
believing  these  legends  of  hidden  trea- 
sures, which  are  to  be  extorted  from 
the  guardianship  of  spirits  by  spells  and 
witchcraft.  A  priest  was  found  on  a 
late  occasion,  with  a  censer  and  missal, 
chanting  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone, 
while  two  persons,  in  peasants*  dress, 
were  busy,  with  crow  and  pickaxe, 
making  excavations  in  search  of  buried 
gold. 

These  superstitions  are  said  to  be 
common  to  all  the  nations  claiming  a 
northern  origin.  The  fact  is  that  they 
may,  in  their  essence,  be  described  as 
common  to  all  mankind — being,  after 
all,  but  indications  of  the  intellect  re- 
maining uncultivated,  and  the  passions 
of  avarice  or  ambition  giving  their  own 
colouring  to  the  dreams  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Omens  are  regarded  by  the 
Walloon  peasantry,  and  of  these  seve- 
ral are  enumerated  by  our  author. 
Meeting  a  priest  is  deemed  unlucky, 
and  is  enough  to  make  the  unfortunate 
adventurer,  to  whom  it  occurs,  desist 
from  the  most  promising  undertaking. 
The  hooting  of  owls,  the  howling  of 
dogs,  the  crossing  of  forks,  spilling 
salt,  and  the  number  thirteen,  at 
a  feast,  are  mentioned  as  unluckv. 
The  bed  of  a  dying  person  is  placed  m 
the  same  direction  with  the  rafters  of 
the  room  ;  for  the  belief  is,  that  the 
agonies  of  death  would  be  prolonged 
by  the  bed  and  rafters  being  in  opposed 
directions.  Precious  stones  are  pos- 
sessed of  uncommon  properties: — the 
turquoise  saves  from  falls,  and  such 
accidents.  The  aerite  detects  thieves. 
Diamonds,  pearls,  and  emeralds,  are 
good  to  prove  —  perhaps,  too,  to 
create  —  infidelity    among    married 


people.  A  few  of  the  superstitions 
seem  to  speak  of  humanity.  There  is 
an  unwillingness  to  burn  reedsibec&usei 
they  say,  the  ox  will  feed  on  it,  aod 
the  ox  was  present  at  our  Saviour's 
birth.  To  take  a  wren  is  sure  to  be 
visited  with  misfortune.  Death  is  the 
more  frequent  retribution  for  the  van* 
ton  cruelty. 

On  Christmas  eve,  the  yule-log  U 
burnt,  as  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Among  the  Be^tans,  a 
fragment  is  carefully  kept,  and  pat 
under  the  bed,  to  act  as  a  preser?atire 
against  lightning.  The  willow  branch, 
blessed  on  Palm-Sunday,  is  supposed 
to  possess  similar  efficacy,  and  is  care- 
fully preserved.  Local  customs  are 
stated,  arising  in  the  same  state  of 
feeling.  At  Fosses,  in  the  province  of 
Namur,  at  the  period  of  the  anooil 
fair,  the  women  touch  the  image  of 
St.  Bridget  with  osier  wands,  aodf  on 
their  return  home,  touch  their  cattle 
with  the  wands,  to  preserve  them  from 
the  murrain.  At  Courtrai,  at  fune- 
rals, when  the  procession  comes  to  a 
cross-road,  the  bearers  lay  down  their 
load,  and  utter  a  short  prayer.  Thej 
pray  at  the  cross-roads,  it  is  said,  that 
the  dead  may  not.  In  the  event  of  hb 
returning  to  earth,  be  misled  from  the 
right  path  by  evil  spirits.  At  Dost- 
mallen,  when  the  husband  dies,  the  vi- 
dow  seats  herself  astride  on  the  bier. 
and  thus  accompanies  the  corpse  to  the 
grave. 

The  author  gives  us  an  araasing  ac- 
count of  what  was  called  the  "  Cwr 
du  Coucou,"  at  Polleur,  to  which  tba 
bird  that  mocks  married  men  gare  its 
name.  Polleur  is  an  old  village  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Hcegne,  which  lies  be- 
tween Verviers  and  Spa.  On  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  15th  of  August,  a 
mock  court  of  justice  was  forneili 
which  held  its  sittings  at  a  public  boose 
adjoining  the  river.  Here  were  som- 
moned  all  husbands  whom  their  vires 
were  supposed  to  have  deceived  in  any 
way,  or  beaten,  or,  in  short,  whom 
the  public  took  the  liberty  of  langbii^ 
at,  for  any  reason  connected  with  their 
domestic  relations.  There  were  for* 
mal  pleadings,  and  the  farce  of  solemn 
advocacy,  and,  finally,  judicial  sentence 
and  execution.  A  neighbouring  dung* 
hill  was  the  bed  in  which  the  poorer 
delinquent  paid  the  penalty  impost- 
The  richer,  in  general,  found  the 
means  of  commuting  it  for  a  fine,  to  be 
spent  in  jollification,  for  the  benefit  of 
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jQine  host  of  the  tavern  where  the 
court  was  held.  The  closing  act  of 
the  court  of  justice  was  to  seize  the 
last  married  roan  in  the  village,  and 
give  him  a  ducking  in  the  river.  This 
concluded  the  out-of-doors  fun.  The 
night  was  passed  in  dissipation.  In 
1789,  the  iete  of  the  Cour  du  Coucou 
was  abolished^  and  a  banner,  on  which 
were  painted  some  |)agan  emblems,  de- 
stroyed. At  Moerbecke,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Fermonde,  an  amusing  piece 
of  popular  satire  was  annually  acted. 
A  well-dressed  woman  was  taken  to  the 
«ld  chapel  of  Hoogcastelle,  in  a  dung- 
cart,  drawn  by  four  wretched  horses. 
Here  she  conferred  offices  on  all  the 
neighbours.  The  post  of  receiver- 
general  was  bestowed  upon  any  person 
supposed  not  to  have  kept  his  accounts 
correctly — state  coachman  on  him  who 
had  upset  his  vehicle — the  roost  turbu- 
lent scoundrel  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  appointed  to  keep  the  peace. 
These  appointments  were  followed  by 
a  mock  auction,  in  which  were 
put  up  to  sale  rights  of  fishing  on 
some  hill,  where  there  was  no  water — 
of  cutting  wood  on  the  surface  of  a 
lake,  and  other  such  things,  which,  in 
a  dull  country,  are  esteemed  jokes,  and 
jokes  which  seem  better  on  every  re- 
petition. 

May  is  celebrated  every  where  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Meuse.  May- 
poles are  planted  before  the  roadside 
chapels  and  shrines,  and  before  the 
priest's  house. 

A  tradition  is  related  of  the  family 
of  a  Count  of  Argeweille^  to  whom 
a  fairy  was  believed  to  have  given  a 
crystal  goblet,  as  a  token  of  her  love. 
The  goblet  passed,  by  marriage,  into 
the  house  of  Croy,  and  was  acciden- 
tally broken.  The  belief  of  the 
family  was,  that  good  fortune  at- 
tended the  possession  of  the  fairy 
giflt»  and  the  lady  to  whom  it  be- 
longed had  the  virtue  of  faith.  "  If  I 
cannot  keep  it  whole,'*  said  she,  "  I 
can  preserve  the  fragments."  Her 
faith  was  rewarded,  for  on  opening 
the  cabinet  in  which  she  had  placed 
the  fragments,  she  found  the  goblet 
as  perfect  as  before  the  accident. 

A  legend,  at  all  times,  misleads  our 
author  from  the  direct  stream  of  his  nar- 
rative. A  month,  it  would  seem,was  now 
pleasantly  past  since  he  had  left  Eng- 
land, and  we  find  hjm,  one  morning  of 
unusual  beauty,  at  the  close  of  August, 
setting  out  from  Liege^  to  explore  the 


beautiful  scenery  of  the  Meuse,  and 
make  his  way  to  the  French  frontier. 
He  left  the  steam-boat  to  Namur  to 
pursue  its  course,  and  set  out  in  an 
open  carriage.  He  had  the  promise 
of  settled  weather,  and  ''  for  his  dri- 
ver one  of  that  civil,  obliging  race 
which  seems  to  be  indigenous  to 
Liege."  He  describes  the  road,  when 
they  had  lost  sight  of  the  river,  as 
running,  for  three  or  four  miles, 
through  a  fertile  plain — on  the  left 
hand  manufactories  in  full  activity— 
on  the  right,  hills  cultivated  to  the 
very  summit-^com  fields  below  and 
vineyards  above,  and  every  where,  at 
intervals,  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
proprietors  of  the  manufactories. — 
After  passing  the  villages  of  Schlessin 
and  Tilleur,  they  rejoin  the  Meuse 
at  Jemeppe,  and,  to  the  delight  of  our 
author,  who  loves  the  romantic  of  old 
times,  meet  two  chateaux,  that  speak 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Each  has 
its  story,  telling  of  rapine,  and  the  vuU 
gar  ambition  of  the  great,  and  our  au- 
thor stops  to  relate  them.  But  a  few 
miles  further  on,  and  connected  with 
the  pretty  village  of  Fontaine,  is  a  tale 
which  he  tells  with  more  delight,  of 
the  castle  of  Lexhy,  and  its  chatel- 
lan,  Ameil  the  One-eyed.  Ameil 
was  young,  was  rich,  and  was  loved 
by  all  the  ladies.  It  was  a  burning 
day  in  August,  when  Ameil,  finding 
himself  alone  in  his  castle,  and  feeling 
the  heat  and  the  solitude  oppressive, 
wandered  to  the  fountun  of  St.  Oude. 
As  he  approached  he  saw  a  lady  richly 
attired,  and  of  surpassing  loveliness- 
he  soon  learned  from  her  that  she 
was  nobly  descended,  and — frjom  a  far 
country — she  was  now  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  overcome  by 
heat  and  fatigue,  she  had  paused  to  rest 
beside  the  fountain,  while  her  attend- 
ants were  gone  to  the  adjoining  town 
for  provisions.  She  was  persuaded  by 
Sir  Ameil  to  allow  herself  to  be  con- 
ducted to  his  castle,  and  whatever  he 
could  do  to  make  her  welcome  was  done. 
''  Every  appliance,"  says  our  author, 
'*  that  love  could  lend  was  remem- 
bered, and  every  precept  that  morality 
inculcates  was  forgotten."  Morning 
came  and  the  lady  rose — she  thanked 
Ameil  for  his  hospitality — **but  do 
you  know,"  saith  she,  "  who  I  am — I 
will  tell  you — know  that  last  night  you 
slept  in  the  embraces  of  the  devil."— 
"  The  devil  ? — be  it  so ! — go  back  to  hell 
with  the  feeling  that  the  devil  for  once 
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hu  tasted  happineM."  The  words  do 
not  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
fiiry  with  which  they  were  at  once 
resented,  except  on  the  supposition  of 
the  demon's  assuming"  the  passions  of 
woman's  heart  with  the  female  person. 
She  flew  upon  the  knight»  and  huried 
her  Angers  in  his  hair,  nor  did  she 
leave  him  till  she  tore  out  his  right 
eye — hence  his  name,  Ameil  the  One- 
ejed. 

Our  party  passed  through  Fleraalle, 
and  then  the  scenery  improved — ^the 
hills  were  higher  and  their  surface 
more  picturesque.  "  At  a  turn  in  the 
road  we  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  the 
iqagnificent  towers  of  the  Chateau  de 
Chokier,  apparently  suspended  above 
the  village,  so  deeply  are  the  rocks  on 
which  it  stands  mined  on  this  side." 
The  towns  have  their  chronicles,  and 
the  story  of  Jean  Surlet  de  Lardier 
and  Paquette  the  Innocent  is  told. 
Paquette  the  Innocent  had  neither 
beauty  nor  intelligence — ^was  almost 
an  idiot — ^the  single  feeling  of  her 
mind  seemed  to  be  admiration  of  De 
Lardier — she  used  to  watch  for  his  ap- 
pearanoe  in  the  streets  to  look  at  him, 
or  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment. 
Jean  de  Lardier  was  an  idol  of  the 
people — ^but  patriots  have,  in  every 
country,  had  to  learn  what  the  idolatij 
of  the  people  is  worth.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  for  the  single  purpose  of 
wounding  his  heart,  they  murdered 
the  poor  fool  that  still  loved  him,  when 
be  was  an  object  of  detestation  to  his 
former  admirers.  They  threw  her 
into  the  river.  Her  last  words  were, 
**  Adieu,  beau  sire  De  Lardier." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
was  the  town  of  Aigremont,  which 
recalls  stories  of  its  supposed  original 
builders,  the  sons  of  Aymon,  and  of  a 
later  possessor,  William  de  la  Marck. 

William  de  la  Marck,  the  Wild 
Boar  of  Ardennes,  was  the  scourge 
of  his  prinoe-bishop.  The  death  of 
Louis  of  Bourbon  was  followed  by  a 
seeming  reconciliation  of  his  succes- 
sor and  William — but  the  bishop  only 
watched  his  time.  After  a  banquet 
he  was  set  on  by  ruffians,  one  of 
whom  showed  him  an  order  for  his 
«<  arrest."  <'  Say,"  said  De  la  Marck, 
"for  my  death."  He  was  right.  He 
was  instantly  taken  to  Maestricht,  and, 
after  a  form  of  trial,  sentenced  to  be 
beheaded  next  day.  Next  morning 
he  was  brought  out  on  the  square  of 
the  VrythofF,  and  executed. 


In  the  year  1074,  near  the  hig^  sltar 
of  the*  Church  of  the  Dominicsos,  at 
Maestricht,  was  found  a  skeleton,'wra|>- 
ped  in  a  robe  of  red  silk  damask ;  s  skall) 
covered  with  a  red  cap  of  the  same 
stuff,  lay  beside  it.  The  silk  garments 
were  perfect,  and  stains  of  .'blood  re- 
cognised on  the  (dress.  These  were 
the  remains  of  De  la  Marck. 

From  gazing  on  the  towers  of  Aigrft- 
mont,  our  author  next  turned  his  view 
to  the  ruins  of  a  mountain,  "  half  of 
which  shorn  away  by  a  deep  quarry, 
has  left  behind  a  broad  surface  of 
pale  yellow,  streaked  with  rich  veins 
of  deep  red,  which  glowed  in  tbe 
bright  sunshine  like  stuns  of  blood" 
These  are  the  rocks  of  Engis.  From 
Engis,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Mouse,  is  seen  Clermont,  built  bj 
Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne ;  and 
not  far  from  Clermont,  are  the  tur- 
rets of  Ramioul,  the  seat  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  They  passed  the  Tine- 
yards  of  Jehay  and  the  abbej  of 
Flone.  The  church  of  Amay,  with 
its  three  spires,  for  a  moment  detained 
the  eye.  Beyond  Amay  the  scene  be- 
came more  beautiful.  The  rocks  rise 
perpendicularly  above  the  road,  learing 
barely  space  for  the  road ;  the  sum- 
mits of  the  rocks  are  wooded,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  favourable  upot 
on  the  sides  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  are  vineyards.  At  Ampsin  the 
smoke  of  furnaces  interfered  with 
our  author's  seeing,  with  such  dis- 
tinctness as  he  wished,  the  castle 
where  Bassin,  Count  de  Huy,  poi- 
soned the  Count  de  Looz,  in  a  cap  in 
which  he  was  pledging  the  health  of 
Charlemagne. 

But  the  thought  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  paladins  was  now  put  to  flight, 
for  another  sweep  of  the  river  brought 
before  the  eyes  the  citadel  of  Huj. 
"There  are  few  towns,"  says  Mr. 
Costello,  *'  more  picturesquely  placed 
than  Huy.  The  Mouse  here  vak^ 
a  sudden  curve,  retreating  from  the 
hills,  which  have  for  some  miles  coo- 
fined  it  on  the  right  bank,  and  sweep- 
ing now  beneath  the  ridge  that  pro- 
tects the  left."  The  citadel  seeou 
suspended  above  the  cathedral,  and 
till  you  have  crossed  the  bridge,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  where  the  road 
runs  that  is  to  let  one  out  of  tbe  town. 
On  Mr.  Costello's  first  visit,  he 
thought  the  citadel  and  cathedral 
were  all  that  the  place  contained,  and 
the  town  on  the  right  bank  altogether 
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eseiped  hb  notice.  The  cathedral  is, 
however,  the  great  object  for  which  it 
is  worth  while  to  visit  Huy.  Its  date 
is  1311.  The  interior  is  of  dark  grey 
marble:  the  lofty  roof  is  painted 
"  lOce  the  horders  of  the  illuminated 
micoscripts  of  the  period,  in  a  pattern 
of  numj-coloored  flowers.  ''  The 
(via  of  the  windows,  and  particularly 
of  tbe  rose  window  at  the  west  end,  is 
eitremely  heautiAil." 

"  But  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
tfce  building  is  the  curious  gateway 
forming  the  entrance  from  the  street. 
Itiscjdledthe  *Portail  de  la  Vi^rge/ 
ud  merits  description. 

"  The  lower  part,  which  is  open,  is 
nipported  by  three  pillars,  forming  a 
doable  entrance,  whose  grotesque  carved 
opiula  are  surmounted  by  three  figures 
the  sise  of  life—the  Virgin  and  Child  in 
the  centre,  and  two  bishops — one  of 
th«m  the  founder  of  the  cathedral — at 
tbe  sides.  The  upper  part,  which  con- 
tain a  high-pointed  arch,  subdivided 
into  compartments,  is  covered  with 
({mat  leulpture  in  high  relief,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  are,  the  Nativity,  on  the 
Wt  hand,  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Vagi,  on  the  right.  In  the  central 
ttvwtment  is  represented  the  Murder 
of  the  Innocents,  and  the  figures  of 
Ufttt  and  angels,  under  rich^-carved 
cui^ies,  border  the  arch.  The  An- 
Bffioation  and  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spoit  are  figured  above.  The  whole  of 
tMs  scnlptnre  is  uninjured,  and  is 
itamed  a  deep  yellow." 

Hay,  our  traveller  tells  us,  may  be 
Men  m  a  couple  of  hours ;  but  he  ad- 
^  a  couple  of  days  to  be  given  to 
the  banks  of  the  Mehaigne,  which 
^  into  the  Mease  at  Statte.  Half 
u  hoards  walk  from  Statte  brought 
m  author  and  his  party  to  the  village 
^  Moha ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
ftitnre  rambler  in  that  direction  will 
leave  it  unvisited^  after  reading  Mr. 
Coetello's  very  beautifully  told  story 
^^  Gertrude  of  Moha  and  the  trouba- 
^  Thibant.  The  tale  is  told  in  De 
la  Motte  Fouqn^'s  best  manner. 

The  party  porsued  the  course  of 
the  Mehugne,  whose  banks  became 
yet  more  picturesque,  with  wilder  and 
nore  abrupt  rocks,  and  whose  stream 
Vis  nowmore  turbulent  and  impetuous. 
They  saw  the  villages  of  Fumal  and 
f  iSaia,  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other 
OQ  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  A  le- 
gcnd  more  romantic  than  that  of  Ses- 
^  tnd  Abydos  is  connected  with  the 
cutlM  of  PaUaia  and  FiimAl.    Marie 


de  Fumal,  the  daughter  of  the  cha- 
tellan  of  Fumal,  a  man  of  coarse  and 
brutal  habits,  was  wooed  by  a  man 
whom  she  abhorred — ^the  sire  Collard 
Baldin  of  Hosden,  a  lordship  on  which 
the  fief  of  Fumal  was  dependent.  The 
match  was  what  fathers  consider  pru- 
dent. She  was  eighteen — not  too 
young  to  marry:  he  was  forty — not 
too  old.  Still  she  did  not  like  him, 
and  on  one  pretence  or  other  resisted 
her  father's  wish  to  unite  their  fortunes. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  girls  of  eighteen 
liked  men  of  forty  then  even  less  than 
they  do  now. 

There  was  a  dispute  about  bounda- 
ries between  the  communes  of  Fallius 
and  Warnanty  and  the  limits  within 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authori- 
ties of  each  extended  was  determined 
by  the  annual  ceremony  of  castinff 
the  pear.  The  inhabitants  of  each 
marched  to  an  elevated  rock,  on  which 
the  banners  of  Fallals  and  Wamant 
were  planted,  and  to  a  young  peasant 
selected  for  the  purpose  was  presented, 
on  a  trencher,  a  slice  of  pear  or  apple» 
which  he  flung  as  far  as  he  could. 
The  spot  where  it  fell  formed  the 
boundary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  the  Continent  the  social  festival 
and  the  religious  holiday  are  one,  and 
the  **  Jetee  de  la  Poire"  was  celebrated 
by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin.  As  Marie  de  Fumal  ofiTered 
her  vows,  she  saw  and  was  seen  by 
Richard  de  Fallals,  and  they  loye<l. 
*'  The  summer  day  on  which  they  met 
was  the  happiest  that  either  had  yet 
known."  Alas  I  for  true  love! — ^the 
incident  but  hastened  the  prepara- 
tions for  her  bridal  with  Baldm.  The 
bride,  as  a  betrothed  virgin  is  called 
in  Germany,  was  delivered  to  her 
intended  husband.  Her  own  ser- 
yants  were  dismissed  on  the  occasion^ 
One  of  them  at  once  went  to  De  Fal- 
lab,  who  determined  on  rescuing 
Marie.  With  one  assistant  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  Baldin,  who 
resisted,  was  killed  by  a  blow  of 
his  gauntletted  hand,  and  the  lady 
taken  to  a  neighbouring  conyent, 
till  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
their  marriage.  They  married,  bat 
the  lady  was  not  even  then  safe ;  and 
our  author,  whose  legends  are  linked 
together  like  the  stories  of  Scherazade 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  has  a  tale  of 
the  discomfiture  of  a  dissolate  bishop, 
for  which  we  haye  not  room* 
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From  Huy  the  party  went  to  An- 
denelle  and  Sela^'n.  From  this  they 
proceeded  on  foot,  wishing  to  loiter 
beneath  *'  the  magnificent  rocks  that 
border  the  way  as  far  aa  the  ruins  of 
Samson.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse  that  the  peculiar 
character  imparted  by  the  castellated 
forms  of  its  numerous  crags*  becomes 
first  apparent.  Broken  into  separate 
masses,  and  standing  out  in  high  relief 
against  the  clear  blue  sky,  with  fissures 
'  like  refts  of  ruin,'  it  is  impossible  at 
a  distance  to  disting^bh  them  from 
the  gray  walls  of  feudal  times,  and 
the  deception  is  the  more  natural, 
from  the  apparition  of  ruined  towers 
and  battlements  throughout  the  val- 
ley."—p.  160. 

At  Samson  the  rocks  are  most 
picturesque,  and  ruins  are  there  that 
aeem  as  ancient  as  the  rocks.  An  old 
castle,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  Sybella 
de  Lusignan,  sister  of  Baldwin  the 
Fourth,  Ring  of  Jerusalem,  tells  of 
the  twelfth  century ;  and  it  is  said  that 
on  the  same  foundation,  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  was  a  temple  of  Mercury. 
Their  walk  was  continued  by  moon- 
light, and  they  saw  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness the  outline  of  a  modern 
castle,  built  on  the  site  of  an  old 
abbey.  This  abbey  had  been  built  by 
ladies  whose  husbands  were  engaged 
in  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine,  and  there 
they  remained  till  the  return  of  their 
husbands  restored  some  to  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  life,  and  accounts  of  the 
death  of  their  natural  protectors  led 
others  to  take  the  final  vows  which 
bind  them  to  the  church.  At  mid- 
night our  travellers  reached  Namur. 

Of  Namur,  with  the  exception  of  the 
superb  view  from  the  cathedral,  our 
author  had  little  to  see,  and  that  little 
is  not  very  interesting;  however,  it 
gives  him  the  opportunity  of  writing  a 
pleasant  chapter  about  stdts.  Namur 
was  exceedingly  exposed  to  floods  from 
the  inundations  of  the  Meuse  and 
the  Sambre,  at  the  confluence  of  which 
it  is  built.  This  made  the  use  of  stilta 
necessarv ;  then  came  games  on  stilts, 
and  finally  faction-fights.  Stilting  had  to 
be  put  down  by  law — that  is,  laws 
were  made  prohibiting  it,  unless  with 
the  permission  of  the  magistrates, 
which  permission  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain.  It  was  attempted  to  be  re- 
vived in  1803,  when  Napoleon  arrived 
in  Namur;  but  the  old  excitement 
could  not  be  revived,  and  it  was  the 


pretence  for  a  quarrel,  which  was  onlj 
appeased  by  military  interference. 
Again  an  attempt  was  made  in  1814, 
when  it  was  thought  to  celebrate  the 
return  of  William  of  Nassau,  bat 
this  also  failed.  The  efifort  to  re-ensct 
any  of  the  old  amusements  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  cannot 
but  fail — still  more  so  to  endeavour 
to  revive  their  modes  of  thinking,  a 
more  serious  matter.  The  modern 
tournament  of  the  noble  is  as  little 
likely  to  succeed  as  the  stilt-fight  of 
the  plebeian,  except  indeed  in  the  not 
impossible  supposition  of  society*8  ap- 
proaching a  second  childhood. 

The  next  place  of  any  considersble 
interest  which  they  visited,  was  the  rain 
of  Creve-cceur.  Creve-coBur  wss  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Henry  the  Second 
of  France,  in  1 554.  Among  the  defend* 
ing  army  were  three  knights,  wboie 
wives  ^determined  to  share  their  dso- 
ger;  they  fought  with  them  on  the 
ramparts,  and  witnessed  their  fall. 
After  their  husbands'  death  thej 
fought  on,  and  the  annalist  from  whom 
Mr.  Costello  quotes  describes  them  as 
surviving  all  their  companions  in  amw* 
They,  with  good  reason,  feared  worse 
than  death  if  they  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  French  soldiery.  «*  When, 
therefore,  all  hope  was  gone,  when 
the  power  of  resistance  was  over,  and 
death  from  their  enemy's  hands  evaded 
them,  they  boldly  compelled  their 
fate.  Hand-in-hand  they  ascended 
the  parapet,  and  slowly  walking  to 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  battlements, 
then  raising  [their  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment in  prayer,  they  threw  themsehes 
from  the  tower,  and  were  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  stones  below.  The 
name  of  Hermeline  has  alone  been 
preserved;  those  of  her  sisters  in 
heroism  are  unknown."— p.  188. 

The  tourists  arrive  at  Dioant,  and 
Mr.  Costello  gives  the  history  of  Dioant, 
and  its  decline  and  fall.  For  this  «e 
have  not  room.  Dinant  he  made  his 
head  quarters  for  a  little  while,  and 
found  the  Hotel  de  la  Porte  better 
and  cheaper  than  any  lodgings  he 
could  procure.  Every  thing  there  in 
the  way  of  provision  was  excellent. 
The  Meuse  gave  them  grayling,  perch* 
and  trout  in  abundance ;  the  ditches 
craw-fish  of  enormous  size;  guD< 
and  wild  fowl  were  in  plen^;  the 
mutton  of  Ardennes  was  as  good  as 
its  venison;  but  the  leading  article 
in  this  magazine  of  good  thiqg>  ^ 
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itill  to  come.    "  This  is  the  Jambon 

de  Bastogne,  which  we  foand  so  good^ 

that  we  begged  the  chef  to  give  us 

his  receipt  for  curing  it ;  and  here  it 

is:— 'The  ham  is  cured  in  a  brine  of 

s&It,  saltpetre,  and    aromatic   herbs, 

Tiz. :  a  few  berry  leaves,  wild  thyme, 

1  handfal  of  juniper  berries,  and  a 

little  garlic.    It  is  steeped  for  about 

SI  weeb,  and  then  dried  in  the  smoke 

of  the  chimney  over  a  wood    fire. 

When  wanted  for  dressing,  it  is  buried 

in  the  ground  for  twenty-four  hours, 

uhI  then  boiled,  with  the  addition  of 

the  same  aromatic  herbs  in  the  water. 

After  boiling,  the  bone  is  taken  out, 

uui  the  bam  pressed  under  a  heavy 

weight'"— p.  211. 

A  little  way  from  Dinant,  is  the 
rock  of  Bayard.  Its  resemblance  to 
1  rained  castle  is  such  as  to  deceive 
the  qaickest  eye.  The  name  is  not 
improbably  derived  from  Rinaldo's 
celebrated  horse  ;  and,  at  all  events, 
it  gives  the  author  the  opportunity  of 
reiatiog  a  tale  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  Paladins. 

The  ruins  of  Poilvache,  a  few  miles 
b«Iow  Dinant,  are  peopled    by  local 
^aperstition  with  ghosts  and  goblins. 
The  *'Nuton8,"    or    beings    of   the 
^t,  baant  the  caverns  in  the  rock, 
and  ooe  larger  crevice  is  inhabited  by 
^  ghost  of    Bertha,  an  avaricious 
%  once,  who  sold  her  true  love  for 
g^H  and  is  now,  by  just  retribution, 
licnelfa  gaite  d'or.     Being  about  to 
he  united  in  marriage  to  a  man  of  her 
ovo  hamble  rank,  she  was  tempted  to 
^don  him,  and  become  the  mistress 
of  the  chatellain  of  Poilvache.     Her 
lover  perished  in  the  dungeons  of  this 
castle ;  while  she  appeared,  on  every 
pahlic    occasion,    decked    with    the 
richest  pearls.     She  suddenly  disap- 
peared.     After  a  lone  search,  her 
^Jt  loaded  with  gold   chains,  was 
fouod  in  the    dungeons    where    her 
^▼er  had  died.     Ever  since  that  time 
«  gatte  icT  has  haunted  the  place, 
hluing  with  gold  and  pearls.     This 
^  Bertha,  still  guarding  her  treasures 
of  gold,  or  tempting  treasure-seekers 
to  their  destruction. 

After  about  three  weeks  sojourn  at 
Dioant,  our  travellers  proceeded  to 
the  Ardennes. 

Of  their  actual  adventures  we  have 
Httle  or  no  farther  account.  Of  the 
legends  preserved  amongthe  peasantry, 
and  still  more,  of  those  to  be  found  in 
old  chronicles  and  romances,  several 


are  very  pleasingly  told ;  but  we  have 
exceeded  the  space  that  can  be  rea- 
sonably allowed  for  our  review,  and 
will  close  by  mentioning  one  amusing 
circumstance  which  Mr.  Costello  re- 
cords. 

In  the  early  days  of  aerostation, 
Blanchard  had  advertised  an  ascent 
from  Liege.  All  the  world  came  to 
witness  the  ascent.  Among  the  spec- 
tators were  the  prince-bishop,  and  his 
court.  Some  sudden  fear  seized  Blan- 
chard, when  he  was  seated  in  the 
air: — 

"  Madame  de  Berlaimont,  who  sat 
beside  the  prince,  descended  from  the 
platform,'[with  a  bouquet,  which  she  pre- 
sented to  the  aeronaut.  Blanchard,  af- 
fecting to  stoop  to  receive  it,  desired  the 
soldiers  to  cut  the  cords,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  the  balloon  rose  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  quietly  slid  down 
to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  as  if 
stunned  by  the  fall.  In  the  meantime, 
the  tenantless  balloon  soared  majesti- 
cally into  the  air,  was  for  some  time 
kept  in  view,  and  finally  disappeared  in 
the  direction  of  the  Ardennes. 

*'  Now  it  happened,  sur  ces  entrefaitea, 
that  a  great  discussion  had  arisen  in  the 
little  villag^e  of  La  Roche,  in  which  piety 
and  poverty  were  at  issue.  The  images 
of  the  patron  saint  and  the  Holy  Virgin 
were  both  in  a  pitiable  condition  as  re- 
garded costume,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  too  poor  to  supply  the  wants  of 
each.  A  collection  was  made,  but  it  did 
not  realise  more  than  enough  to  purchase 
a  robe  for  one.  Opinions  were  divided, 
some  declarine"  for  the  patron-saint, 
others  for  Our  Lady.  The  partizans  of 
the  former  were  in  the  majority,  and  on 
the  day  of  his  fete,  he  appeared  *  clin- 
quant-neux,'  in  a  garment  of  great 
splendour.  But  scarcely  had  his  image 
received  the  honour  due,  when  a  won- 
drous object  greeted  the  astonished  eyes 
of  the  villagers,  by  the  appearance  in  the 
sky  of  an  enormous  slobe  of  resplendent 
hue,  which  descended  directly  on  the 
tower  of  the  church.  It  was  found,  on 
examination,  to  be  composed  of  silk,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  La  Roche  were  con- 
vinced that  it  was  a  present  from  the 
Virgin  to  deck  her  ima|;e !  They  acted 
immediately  upon  this  impression ;  the 
balloon  was  at  once  cut  into  pieces,  and 
a  series  of  robes  was  made,  that  has 
honourably  sustained  the  credit  of  the 
Virgin's  ■wardrobe  from  that  day  to 
this." 

Oh,  what  a  subject  would  this  have 
been  for  a  Southey  in  his  early  days, 
when  he  threw  into  undying  verse  the 
stories  of  Cornelius  Agript>a  and  the 
Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  I 
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THE    WELSHMEN   OF   TIBAWLET. 

[Sbyebal  Welsh  families»  associates  in  the  invasion  of  Strongbow,  settled  in 
the  West  of  Ireland.  Of  these»  the  principal  whose  names  have  been  preserved 
by  the  Irish  antiquarians  were  the  Walshes,  Joyces,  Heils  (a  quQnu  Mac  Hale), 
Lawlesses,  Tolmyns,  Lynotts,  and  Barretts,  which  last  draw  their  pedigree 
from  Walynus,  son  of  Guyndally,  the  Ard  Maor,  or  High  Stewart  of  the 
Lordship  of  Camelot,  and  had  their  chief  seats  in  the  territory  of  the  two  Bacs, 
in  the  barony  of  Tirawley,  and  county  of  Mayo.  Cloghan-an-iCdaUf  or  ''  the 
Blind  Men's  Stepping-stones, *'  are  still  pointed  out  on  the  Duvowen  river,  about 
four  miles  north  of  Crossmolina,  in  the  townland  of  Garranard  ;  and  Tuhher-wi' 
Seomey,  or  <'  Serag*s  Well,"  in  the  opposite  townland  of  Cams,  in  the  same 
barony.  For  a  curious  terrier  or  applotment  of  the  Mac  William's  revenue,  as 
acquired  under  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  legend  preserved  by  Mac  Firbis, 
see  Mr.  O'Donovan's  highly-learned  and  interesting  "  Genealogies,  &c.  of  Hj 
Fiachrachf**  in  the  publications  of  the  Irish  Archcsological  Society — a  great 
monument  of  antiquarian  and  topographical  erudition.] 

• 

Scorney  Bwee  the  Barretts'  bailiff,  lewd  and  lame. 
To  lift  the  Lynott's  taxes  when  he  came. 
Rudely  drew  a  young  maid  to  him ; 
Then  the  Lvnotts  rose  and  slew  him, 
And  in  Tubber-na-Scorney  threw  him — 

Small  your  blame. 

Sons  of  Lynott ! 
Sing  the  vengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley. 

Then  the  Barretts  to  the  Lynotts  gave  a  choice. 
Saying,  *'  Hear,  ye  murderous  brood,  men  and  boys. 
Choose  ye  now,  without  delay. 
Will  ye  lose  your  eyesight,  say. 
Or  your  manhoods,  here  to-day  ?" 

Sad  your  choioe. 

Sons  of  Lynott ! 
Sing  the  vengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley. 

Then  the  little  boys  of  the  Lynotts,  weeping,  said, 
"  Only  leave  us  our  eyesight  in  our  head." — 
But  the  bearded  Lvnotts  then 
Quickly  answered  back  again, 
''  Take  our  eyes,  but  leave  us  men. 

Alive  or  dead. 

Sons  of  Wattin  V 
Sing  the  vengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley. 

So  the  Barretts,  with  sewing-needles  sharp  and  smooth* 
Let  the  light  out  of  the  eyes  of  every  youth. 
And  of  every  bearded  man 
Of  the  broken  Lynott  clan  ; 
Then  theur  darkened  faces  wan 

Turning  south 

To  the  river — 
Sing  the  vengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley — 

O'er  the  slippery  stepping-stones  of  Clochan-a-n*all 
Thev  drove  them,  laughiug  loud  at  every  fall, 
As  their  wandering  footsteps  dark 
Failed  to  reach  the  slipperv  mark. 
And  the  iwift  stream  Bwallowed  stark. 
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One  and  ally 
As  they  stumbled— 
Sing  the  vengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley. 

Out  of  all  the  blinded  L  jnotts,  one  alone 
Walked  erect  from  stepping-stone  to  stone ; 
So  back  again  they  brought  you^ , 
And  a  second  time  they  wrought  you 
With  their  needles  ;  but  never  got  you 

Once  to  groan, 

Emon  Lynott, 
For  the  vengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley. 

But  with  prompt-projected  footsteps  sure  as  ever> 
Emon  Lynott  again  crossed  the  river* 
Though  Duvowen  was  rising  fast. 
And  the  shaking  stones  o'ercast 
By  cold  floods  boiling  past ; ' 

Yet  you  never, 

Emon  Lynott ! 
Faltered  once  before  your  foemen  of  Tirawley  I 

Bnty  turning  on  Ballintubber  bank,  you  stood. 
And  the  Barretts  thus  bespoke  o*er  the  flood — 
**  Oh,  ye  foolish  sons  of  Wattin, 
Small  amends  are  these  you've  gotten* 
For,  while  Scomey  Bwee  lies  rotten* 

I  am  good 

For  vengeance  I" 
Sing  the  vengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley. 

'« For  'tis  neither  in  eye  nor  eyesight  that  a  man 

Bears  the  fortunes  of  himself  or  of  his  clan  ; 

But  in  the  manly  mind 

And  in  loins  with  vengeance  lined. 

That  your  needles  could  never  find 

Though  they  ran 

Through  mv  heartstrings !" 
Sing  the  vengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  'Tirawley. 

"But,  little  your  women's  needles  do  I  reck ; 
For  the  night  from  heaven  never  fell  so  black. 
But  Tirawley,  and  abroad 
From  the  Moy  to  Cuan^an-fod, 
I  could  walk  it  every  sod. 

Path  and  track. 

Ford  and  togher. 
Seeking  vengeance  on  you,  Barretts  of  Tirawley  1 

"  The  night  when  Dathy  O'Dowda  broke  your  camp. 
What  Barrett  among  you  was  it  held  the  lamp 
Showed  the  way  to  those  two  feet. 
When  through  wintry  wind  and  sleet, 
I  guided  your  blind  retreat 

In  the  swamp 

Of  Beal-an-asa? 
0  ye  vengeance-destined  ingrates  of  Tirawley  t" 

So  leaving  loud-shriek-ecfaoing  Garranard, 
The  Lynott  like  a  rod  dog  hunted  hard. 
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With  his  wife  and  children  seven, 
'Mong  the  beasts  and  fowls  of  heaven 
In  the  hollows  of  Glen  Nephin, 

Light-debarred, 

Made  his  dwelling. 
Planning  vengeance  on  the  Barretts  of  Tirawley* 

And  ere  the  bright-orbed  year  its  course  had  run. 
On  his  brown  round-knotted  knee  he  nursed  a  son, 
A  child  of  light,  with  eyes 
As  clear  as  are  the  skies 
In  summer  when  sunrise 

Has  begun; 

So  the  Lynott 
Nursed  his  vengeance  on  the  Barretts  of  Tirawley. 

And,  as  ever  the  bright  boy  grew  in  strength  and  size, 
Made  him  perfect  in  each  manly  exercise. 
The  salmon  in  the  flood. 
The  dun  deer  in  the  wood. 
The  eagle  in  the  cloud 

To  surprise 

On  Ben  Nephin, 
Far  above  the  foggy  fields  of  Tirawley. 

With  the  yellow-knotted  spear-shaft,  with  the  bow. 
With  the  steel,  prompt  to  deal  shot  and  blow. 
He  taught  him  from  vear  to  year 
And  trained  him,  without  a  peer. 
For  a  perfect  cavalier. 

Hoping  so — 

Far  his  forethought — 
For  vengeance  on  the  Barretts  of  Tirawley. 

And,  when  mounted  on  his  proud«bounding  steed, 
Emon  Oge  sat  a  cavalier  inaeed ; 
Like  the  ear  upon  the  wheat 
When  winds  in  autumn  beat 
On  the  bending  stems,  his  seat ; 

And  the  speed 

Of  his  courser 
Was  the  wind  from  Barna-na-gee  o*er  Tirawley  I 

Now  when  fifteen  sunny  summers  thus  were  spent, 
(He  perfected  in  all  accomplishment) 
The  Lynott  said  '*  my  child. 
We  are  over  long  exiled 
From  mankind  in  this  wild — 

—Time  we  went 

O'er  the  mountAin 
To  the  countries  lying  over-against  Tirawley." 

So  out  oveir  mountain-moors,  and  mosses  brown. 

And  green  stream-gathering  vales,  they  journeyed  down ; 

Till,  shining  like  a  star. 

Through  the  dusky  gleams  afar. 

The  bailey  of  Castiebar, 

And  the  town 

Of  Mac  William 
Rose  bright  before  the  wanderers  of  Tyrawley. 
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"  Look  southward,  my  boy,  and  tell  me  as  we  go, 

What  seest  thou  by  the  loch-head  below/* 

<<  Oh,  a  stone-house  strong  and  great. 

And  a  horse-host  at  the  gate. 

And  their  captain  in  armour  of  plate-— 

Grand  the  show  1 

Great  the  glancing  1 
High  the  heroes  of  this  land  below  Tirawley ! 

**  And  a  beautiful  Bantierna  by  his  side. 
Yellow  gold  on  all  her  gown-sfeeves  wide  ; 
And  in  her  hand  a  pearl 
Of  a  young,  little,  fair-haired  girl-.-.*' 
Said  the  Lynott,  <'  It  is  the  Earl  I 

Let  us  ride 

To  his  presence.*' 
And  before  him  came  the  exiles  of  Tirawley. 

»  God  save  thee,  Mac  William,**  the  Lynott  thus  began ; 

**  God  save  all  here  besides  of  this  clan ; 

For  gossips  dear  to  me 

Are  all  in  company — 

For  in  these  four  bones  ye  see 

A  kindly  man 

Of  the  Britons— 
Emon  Lynott  of  Garranard  of  Tirawley* 

"  And  hither,  as  kindly  gossip-law  allows, 
I  come  to  claim  a  scion  of  thy  house 
To  foster ;  for  thy  race. 
Since  William  Conquer's  *  days, 
Haye  ever  been  wont. to  place. 

With  some  spouse 

Of  a  Briton, 
A  Mao  William  Oge,  to  foster  in  Tirawley. 

<'  And  to  show  thee  in  what  sort  our  youth  are  taught, 
I  have  hither  to  thy  home  of  valour  brought 
This  one  son  of  my  age. 
For  a  sample  and  a  pledge 
For  the  equal  tutelage. 

In  right  thought. 

Word,  and  action. 
Of  whatever  son  ye  give  into  Tirawley." 


When  Mao  William  beheld  the  brave  boy  ride  and  run. 
Saw  the  spear-shaft  from  his  white  shoulder  spun— 
With  a  sigh,  and  with  a  smile. 
He  said — *'  I  would  eive  the  spoil 
Of  a  county,  that  Tibbot  Moyle, 

Mv  own  son. 

Were  accomplished 
Like  this  branch  of  the  kindly  Britons  of  Tirawley." 

When  the  Lady  Mac  William  she  heard  him  speak. 
And  saw  the  ruddy  roses  on  his  cheek. 


*  William  Fitz  Ad^m  de  Burghoi  the  conqueror  of  Connaught. 
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She  said,  "  I  would  give  a  purse 

Of  red  gold,  to  the  nurse 

That  would  rear  my  Tibhot  no  worse  ; 

But  I  seek 

Hitherto  vainly — 
Heaven  grant  that  I  now  have  found  her  in  Tirawley  V* 

So  they  said  to  the  Lynott,  «  Here,  take  our  bird ! 
And  as  pledge  for  the  keeping  of  thy  word. 
Let  this  scion  here  remain 
Till  thou  comest  back  again : 
Meanwhile  the  fitting  train 

Of  a  lord 

Shall  attend  thee 
With  the  lordly  heir  of  Connaught  into  Tirawley. 

So  back  to  strong-throng-gathering  Garranard, 
Like  a  lord  of  the  country  with  his  guard. 
Came  the  Lynott,  before  them  all. 
Once  i^ain  over  Clochan-a-n*all, 
Steady-striding,  erect,  and  tall. 

And  his  ward 

On  his  shoulders — 
To  the  wonder  of  the  Welshman  of  Tirawley. 

Then  a  diligent  fosterfather  you  would  deem 
The  Lynott,  teaching  Tibhot,  by  mead  and  stream. 
To  cast  the  spear»  to  ride. 
To  stem  the  rushing  tide, 
With  what  feats  of  body  beside. 

Might  beseem 

A  Mac  William, 
Fostered  free  among  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley. 

But  the  lesson  of  hell  he  taught  him  in  heart  and  mind  ; 

For  to  what  desire  soever  he  inclined. 

Of  anger,  lust,  or  pride, 

He  had  it  gratified, 

Till  he  ranged  the  circle  wide 

Of  a  blind 

Self-indulgence, 
Ere  he  came  to  youthful  manhood  in  Tirawley. 

Then,  even  as  when  a  hunter  slips  a  hound, 
Lynott  loosed  him — God's  leashes  all  unbound — 
In  the  pride  of  power  and  station. 
And  the  strength  of  youthful  passion. 
On  the  daughtelrs  of  thy  nation. 

All  around, 

Wattin  Barrett  1 
Oh  1  the  vengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley ! 

Bitter  grief  and  burning  anger,  rage  and  shame. 
Filled  the  houses  of  the  Barretts  where'er  he  came ; 
Till  the  young  men  of  the  Bac 
Drew  by  niffht  upon  his  track. 
And  slew  him  at  Cornasack — 

Small  your  blame. 

Sons  of  Wattin  I 
Sing  the  vengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley* 
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Said  the  Lynott,  *'  The  day  of  mj  vengeance  is  drawing  near^ 
The  day  for  which,  through  many  a  long  dark  year, 
I  hare  toiled  through  grief  and  ein — 
Gall  ye  now  the  Brehons  in. 
And  let  the  plea  begin 

Over  the  bier 

Of  Mac  William, 
For  an  eric  upon  the  Barretts  of  Tirawley." 

Then  the  Brehons  to  Mac  William  Burk  decreed 
An  eric  upon  Clan  Barrett  for  the  deed ; 
And  the  Lynott's  share  of  the  fine. 
As  fosterfather,  was  nine 
Ploughlands  and  ninescore  kine ; 

But  no  need 

Had  the  Lynott, 
Neither  care,  for  land  or  cattle  in  Tirawley. 

But  rising,  while  all  sat  silent  on  the  spot, 

He  said,  "  The  law  says— doth  it  not  ? — 

If  the  foster-sire  elect 

His  portion  to  reject, 

He  may  then  the  right  exact 

To  applet 

The  short  eric/' — 
''  'Tis  the  law,"  replied  the  Brehons  of  Tirawley. 

Said  the  Lynott,  **  I  once  before  had  a  choice 

Proposed  me,  wherein  law  had  little  voice ; 

But  now  I  choose,  and  say, 

As  lawfully  I  may, 

I  applet  the  mulct  to-day ; 

So  rejoice 

In  your  ploughlands 
And  your  cattle  which  I  renounce  throughout  Tirawley. 

**  And  thus  I  applet  the  mulct :  I  divide 

The  land  throughout  Clan  Barrett  on  every  Side 

Equally,  that  no  place 

May  be  without  the  face 

Of  a  foe  of  Wattin's  race- 
That  the  pride 
Of  the  Barretts 

May  be  humbled  hence  for  ever  throughout  Tirawley. 

*'  I  adjudge  a  seat  in  every  Barrett's  hall 

To  Mac  William :  in  every  stable  I  give  a  stall 

To  Mao  William :  and,  beside. 

Whenever  a  Burk  shall  ride 

Through  Tirawley,  I  provide 

At  his  call 

Needful  grooming, 
Without  charge  from  anj  Brughaidh  of  Tirawley. 

**  Thus  lawfully  I  avenge  me  for  the  throes 
Te  lawlessly  caused  me  and  caused  those 
Unhappy,  shamefaced  ones. 
Who,  their  mothers  expected  once. 
Would  have  been  the  sires  of  sons^- 

O'er  whose  woes 

Often  weeping, 
I  have  groaned  in  my  exile  from  Tirawley. 
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**  I  demand  not  of  you  your  manhoods ;  but  I  take-^ 
For  the  Burks  will  take  it — ^your  Freedom  I  for  the  sake 
Of  which  all  manhood's  given. 
And  all  good  under  heaven. 
And,  without  which,  better  even 

Ye  should  make 

Yourselves  barren. 
Than  see  your  children  slaves  throughout  Tirawley! 

''  Neither  take  I  your  eyesight  from  you  ;  as  you  took 
Mine  and  ours  :  I  would  have  you  daily  look 
On  one  another's  eyes. 
When  the  strangers  tyrannize 
By  your  hearths,  and  blushes  arise. 

That  ye  brook 

Without  vengeance 
The  insults  of  troops  of  Tibbots  throughout  Tirawley  ! 

"  The  vengeance  I  designed,  now  is  done. 
And  the  days  of  me  and  mine  nearly  ran— 
For,  for  this,  I  have  broken  futh. 
Teaching  him  who  lies  beneath 
This  pall,  to  merit  death  ; 

And  my  son 

To  his  father 
Stands  pledged  for  other  teaching  in  Tirawley.*' 

Said  Mac  William — *'  Father  and  son,  hang  them  high  1'* 

And  the  Lynott  they  hanged  speedily ; 

But  across  the  salt  sea  water. 

To  Scotland,  with  the  daughter 

Of  Mao  William — well  you  got  her  I — 

Did  you  fly, 

Edmund  Lindsay, 
The  gentlest  of  all  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley! 

'T)s  thus  the  ancient  Ollaves  of  Erin  tell 

How,  through  lewdness  and  revenge,  it  befel 

That  the  sons  of  William  Conquer 

Came  over  the  sons  of  Wattin, 

Throughout  all  the  bounds  and  borders 

Of  the  land  of  Auley  Mac  Fiachra ; 

Till  the  Saxon  Oliver  Cromwell 

And  his  valiant,  Bible-guided, 

Free  heretics  of  Clan  London 

Coming  in,  in  their  succession. 

Rooted  out  both  Burk  and  Barrett, 

And  in  their  empty  places 

New  stems  of  freedom  planted. 

With  many  a  goodly  sapling 

Of  manliness  and  virtue  ; 

Which  while  their  children  cherish. 

Kindly  Irish  of  the  Irish, 

Neil  her  Saxons  nor  Italians, 

May  the  mighty  God  of  Freedom 

Speed  them  well!— 

Notrer  taking 
Further  vengeance  en  his  people  of  Tirawley. 
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"  Axo  lare  it  is  jet  a  most  beautiful  and  sweet  country  as  any  is  under  heaven, 

beiog  stored  throughout  with  many  goodly  rivers^  replenished  with  idl  sorts  of 

&h  most  abundantly  ;  sprinkled  with  many  very  sweet  islands  and  goodlv  lakes* 

like  little  inland  seas,  that  will  carry  even  ships  upon  their  waters.**     So  does 

Spenser  speak  enthusiastically  of  Ireland,  after  describing  the  desolation  of  the 

eoantry  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  Scots,  under  Edward  Bruce.     We 

knov  no  fitter  words  to  introduce  a  projected  series  of  papers  relative  to  those 

"goodl?  rivers,**  and  we  place  them  at  the  opening  accordingly,  in  preference 

Ui  toy  of  oar  own.     We  believe,  besides,  they  will  speak  audibly  to  our  reader's 

prepossessions,  and  win  us  at  least  a  patient  ear,  while  we  seek  to  unfold  some- 

thiog  of  our  ideas  and  intentions. 

We  are  not  indulging  offensively  in  self-laudation,  when  we  say  that  from  the 
commencement  of  our  labours  we  have  steadily  kept  in  view  the  elucidation  of 
ill  subjects  connected  with  Ireland.  Our  own  country  has  a  claim  to  pre- 
emiDence  in  our  pages,  and  deservedly  she  obtains  it.  We  have  laboured* 
therefore,  with  diligence  and  faithfulness,  in  what  we  believe  allotted  duties. 
Wehsre  given  illustrations  of  her  history,  and  chiefly  of  those  hidden  ''by-ways" 
which  generally  escape  the  ken  of  the  inexperienced  investigator.  We  have 
soQght  to  pourtray  the  mind  and  character  of  her  mighty  dead — sons,  of  whom 
uy  country  in  the  world  might  be  proud.  We  have  given,  and  shall  give,  the 
lineaments — mental  and  corporeal — of  her  distinguished  living,  that  our  coun- 
trymen may  know  of  their  blessings,  ere  they  are  removed  from  them.  And 
oar  every  number  contains  evidence  of  the  genius  of  her  sons  and  daughters, 
is  the  articles  our  chosen  band  of  contributors  furnish  us  with  ;  but  of  these 
lut  ve  may  not  speak  with  more  particularity. 

Ov  periodical  is  thoroughly  Irish  in  its  aim  and  tendency.  Yet  at  times  we 
hire  thought  that  our  pages  dealt  out  a  scant  measure  of  justice  to  the  natural 
it^rifltiges  of  this  **  most  beautiful  and  sweet  country,'*  as  the  poet  of  the 
Pifrie  Queene  so  truly  calls  it.  We  have  largely  spoken  of  her  annals^we 
W  detailed  her  biography ;  but — conscience  tells  us — we  have  not  sufficiently 
or  systematically  investigated  her  scenery  and  its  associations.  This  defect  we 
shall  nov  remedy.  Let  not  our  most  benign  reader  **  pshaw  V  at  the  announce- 
iB^t,  protesting  that  this  is  more  the  department  of  the  artist  and  steel 
f^ograver :  we  disclaim  all  pretension  to  rivalry,  no  less  from  choice  than  from 
oecessity,  with  such  labourers,  and  very  heartily  we  wish  them  God  speed  in 
their  vork,  if  only  they  be  dealing  honestly  by  us.  We  have  just  as  little  idea 
of  encroaching  on  the  tourist's  province,  or  of  anticipating  any  ladv  or  gentle- 
|Du  vbo  desires  to  shine  in  a  full-blown  octavo,  having  "  Ireland  in  1845  **  on 
iu  title-page,  and  Daniel  O'Connell  for  its  frontispiece.  Let  them  write  and 
publish  to  their  heart's  content,  and  when  they  have  attained  this  wished-for 
coflsammation,  our  critics  will  do  their  part  with  the  leaders  at  least  of  the  herd. 
Bat  for  ourselves,  we  will  not  supersede  any  of  them  in  their  amusing 
Tagariea. 

What,  then,  our  intention  ?  It  is  to  take  the  natural  beauties  of  our  coun- 
try for  illustration,  and  strive  to  make  them  as  well  known  and  as  dearly  prised 
hj  others,  as  they  are  known  and  prized  by  ourselves.  We  have  already,  in 
earlier  volumes,  given  some  papers  on  the  scenery  and  attractions  of  Ireland ; 
^d  we  shall  more  fully  carry  out  our  ideas  in  the  series  which  we  this  month 
commence.  We  propose  more  immediately  to  consider  our  bivehs  ;  and  let 
not  the  reader  deem  the  plan  too  contracted,  for  it  is  far  otherwise.  It  has 
heen  chosen  after  much  thought,  and  will  supply  us  with  an  inexhaustible  range 
of  subject.  A  river  is  at  all  times  the  opening  scene  of  human  civilization :  on 
itfi  shore  the  wigwam  of  the  savage  first  sends  up  its  wreathing  volumes  of 
smoke ;  and  by-and-by  the  settlement  is  formed,  and  some  chief  chosen  to  give 
Isvs  to  the  community.  Then  ships  come  from  far,  and  commerce  struggles 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  163.  r 
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into  being :  new  productions^  both  of  natnre  and  arti  are  introduced ;  new 
thoughts  are  imparted  to  the  simple-minded  colonists  ;  lines  of  towns  and  cities 
are  marked  out,  and  the  virgin  country  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  pos- 
sessor.    We  witness  these  things  in  our  own  day  ;  and  so  was  it  with  Ireluid 
ages  ago.     In  earlier  times,  as  man's  knowledge  grew«  the  shores  of  a  river  as- 
sumed an  importance  almost  unknown  to  us.    Ascending  the  stream,  the  feudal 
lord  would  plant  his  castle  on  some  well-defended  crag*  and  by  its  means  bold 
the  key  of  the  neighbouring  pass,  which  secured  him  the  possession  of  his  dU- 
trict.    Here,  too«  though  founded  with  no  such  haughty  intention,  the  mouaiterj 
would  arise,  and  its  contemplative  inmates  find  addition  to  their  serenity  in  the 
ehimine  fall  of  the  tranquil  waters.     Many,  too,  are  our  rivers,  consecrated  to 
us  by  the  homes  of  genius  near  at  hand,  or  sung  to  in  their  verse,  or  spoken  of 
in  their  prose  writings : 


**  Oreat  men  have  been  amon^  us ;  hearts  that  penned 
And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom  I" 

We  shall  have  much  to  tell  of  these  things,  and  have  no  fears  of  wearying  io 
their  declaration.  We  shall  not  be  antiquarian,  nor  historical,  nor  biographlciii 
nor  legendary,  nor  picturesque ;  and  yet  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  all  tbese 
qualities.  When  we  stand  at  the  river's  head  in  the  lone  glen,  with  the  wild 
cry  of  the  plover  ringing  in  our  ears,  our  readers  will  not  blame  an  occasional 
rhapsody,  or  will  inflict  but  a  gentle  censure  for  reflections  higher  and  more 
poetical  than  every-day  conversation.  Then,  while  passing  the  ruined  fortres, 
or  abbey,  we  shall  weave  for  you  the  old  legend  about  their  inmates,  and 
tell  of  the  cowled  heads  and  knightly  forms  that  were  wont  to  issue  from  their 
precincts.  Nor  shall  we  omit — without  putting  it  obtrusively  forward— the 
true  account  of  their  foundation,  so  that  you  may  compare  the  local  tradition 
with  the  circumstances  history  has  authorised.  We  shall  make  our  topograph^ 
brief,  but  full ;  and  we  hope  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  we  have  at  home,  among 
our  unvisited  districts,  scenery  not  a  whit  inferior  to  that  of  the  sister  islaodt 
or  of  continental  Europe. 

Graver  themes  we  shall  have  to  discuss,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  des- 
perate war-struggles  our  distracted  country  has  so  continually  witnessed.  We 
shall  tell  of  times  too  many,  when  those  pure  streams  were  polluted  «it^ 
kindred  blood  ;  when  brother  met  brother  in  terrible  antagonism  ;  when  bearti 
whieh  should  have  grown  together  in  love  throbbed  wildly  in  the  bosoms  of  foe- 
men,  and  Religion  herself,  the  handmaid  of  heaven,  was  invoked  as  the  Nemesis 
of  contending  armies.  Few  are  the  Irish  rivers  of  which  that  melancholy  dittf 
might  not  be  sung : 

'*  Rio  verde  I  Rio  verde ! 
Quantos  cuerpos  en  tt  se  bana 
De  Christianos  y  de  Mores, 
Muertos  par  la  dura  espajfi." 

only  that*  while  it  was  the  life-current  of  the  Paynim  darkened  the  Spsniab 
waters,  the  blood  of  natives,  poured  forth  by  their  brethren,  at  well  as  by  straa* 
gers,  flowed  down  the  tideways  of  our  own. 

These,  to  be  brief,  are  our  wishes^for  their  execution  the  articles  themaelrei 
must  speak.  We  do  not  intend  the  series  to  be  either  polemical  or  political*  and 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  what  can  be  fraught  only  with  unbappv  recollec- 
tions. But  where  the  case  requires  it,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  the  discos- 
•ion,  which  will  resolve  any  social  or  historical  difBculty.  Should  we  allude 
to  the  past,  it  will  be  neither  to  palliate  excesses,  if  committed  by  friends  Q^ 
hide  nobility  of  actions  where  it  existed  among  foes  \  but  to  write  the! 
truth  about  both.  We  desire,  however,  to  dwell  in  preference  on  gentled 
themes — to  meet  our  reader  with  fresh  pictures  from  nature — to  speak  of  oar 
scenery  with  pride,  though  of  its  associations  with  sorrow — to  give  panoramk 
pictures  of  some  of  our  finest  rivers.  These  will  occupy  us  more  happily  aD<l 
more  worthily.  We  commence  with  the  most  romantic  of  our  atreamsi  hi 
general  consent,  and  shall  follow  it  up  immediately  with  othora.     We  caimof 
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diiclose  our  pri? ate  arraDgements  lo  far  aa  to  fiirniah  the  namea  in  any  speeiilad 
order ;  bat,  ere  long,  we  shall  introduce  to  otir  dear  public  the  Lee  and  the 
Lifej^thf  Siumnon  and  the  Bojne. 


THE   BLACKWATEB   IIT   MI7N8TEB. 


*•  8vUI  Awnldufft,  which  of  iht  Bnglidunan 
It  eaUde  Blafik«-w«ter.'* 

Fabrib  Qcbbkb. 


Thi  riTer  Black water^  in  the  south, 

!>A!  been  called,  by  reason  of  its  pic- 

turesqae  scenery,  "  the  Irish  Rhine ;" 

»d  ve  may  plead  the  flattering  cog* 

n'lmen  as  reason  sufficient  for  placing 

it  in  the  forefront  of  our  proposed 

leries..   With  the  wonted  mischance 

of  Irefand,  notwithstanding,  its  beau- 

^fs— well  known  as  they  were  to  the 

Dative,  and    duly    acknowledged   by 

ever?  passing  touriat — have  been  only 

rendered  accessible    within   the    last 

t'o  or  three  years.     By  the  appliance 

of  steam  they  are  at  length  thrown 

<'peQ ;  and  the  visitor  can  now  see  and 

jodge  for  himself,   as  he   traverses, 

*itb  ease  and  rapidity,  the  more  im- 

fortaDt   portion    of    the    river — the 

ii^'teen  or  twenty  miles   immediately 

<f''OTe  the  sea.     Aft  the  first-fruits,  we 

^'Jppose,  of  this  desirable  accommoda- 

i-'Bi  we  are  presented  with  the  well- 

*ntten  hand-book  whose  title  we  have 

?"^eQ  below,*   and  to  the   pages  of 

"hjch  we  shall  occasionally  refer  with 

{■lea.«iire  in  the  course  of  our  article. 

Among  our  Irish  rivers,  the  Black- 
»atfr  ranks  the  third,  or  fourth,  in 
yhx  of  size ;  while,  as  regards  its 
^tDerj,  and  the  amount  of  its  histori- 
^  associations,  we  believe,  with  hardly 
u)  exception,  it  excels  them  all. 
The  country  through  which  it  passes 
t*  of  comparative  unimportance  in  our 
ovn  day  ;  hut  in  the  Virgin  Queen's 
^^n,  many  of  the  fiercest  struggles 
(<)  maintain  English  supremacy  in  the 
b!and  occurred  on  its  banks.  We 
^^all,  perhaps,  apeak  more  fully  of 
fctm  in  the  sequel.  The  general 
■'orist,  as  he  floats  upon  its  waters, 
<innot  fail  to  be  interested  in  its 
'castled  crags,"  haunted  by  many  a 
M  legend  ;  in  the  rich  woods  which 
Imost  continuously  clothe  its  banks  ; 
nd  in  the  spiry  mountain  chain  be- 
ind   them,    through    the    defiles   of 


which  the  river  has  to  flght  its  way. 
Here  and  there,  too,  interspersed 
among  the  mouldering  towers  of  the 
Desmond,  his  eye  will  be  greeted  by 
proud  mansions,  or  the  quiet  hamlets 
**  where  poor  men  lie,"  uniting  the  in- 
terval between  populous  towns,  all 
astir  with  life  and  business.  The  late 
Mr.  Inglis,  a  cold,  but  correct  ob- 
server of  our  island,  exhibited  some- 
thing akin  to  enthusiasm  when  speak- 
ing of  thb  Munster  river  ;  and 
averred  that,  with  the  beauties  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Danube 
present  to  his  memory,  he*deemed  the 
Blackwater  "  unsurpassed  by  any*'  of 
the  three.  It  is  right  to  receive  his 
judgment  with  the  qualification,  that, 
if  we  speak  of  these  Continental  rivers 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we 
must  altogether  exclude  the  idea  of 
size  or  superficial  extent.  The  Black- 
water,  at  its  widest  part,  is  little  more 
than  an  English  mile  across ;  while, 
from  its  source  at  King  WilHamstown 
on  the  confines  of  Kerry  to  the  sea  at 
Youghal,  its  probable  length  is  about 
eighty  miles.  We  shall  trace  it  from 
the  ocean  upward. 

Youghal,  where  the  Blackwater 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  is  a  con- 
^siderable  town,  with  a  population  of 
10,000  souls.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  was  once  strongly  forti- 
fied^ as  the  walls  yet  existing  on  its 
western  side,  with  some  strong  flank- 
ing towers,  would  show.  Indeed, 
from  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  a 
navigable  river,  it  is  probable  that 
human  settlements  were  formed  here 
even  in  the  earliest  times.  The  ab- 
original savage  would  find  his  induce- 
ment to  tarry  on  a  spot  where,  by 
launching  his  canoe,  he  could  imme- 
diately satisfy  his  animal  cravings  for 
food  in  the  deep-sea  fishing.  The 
Anglo-Norman  adventurers,  passing 


*  The  Blackwater  in  Munster,  by  J.  R.  O'Flanagan,  Esq.     London :  Jeremiah 
tow,  1844. 
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on  from  Waterford,  early  made  it  one 
of  their  strongholds,  and  with  a  co- 
lony from  Bristol  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  town,  as  it  at  present  exists. 
A  charter  was  granted  by  King  John 
in  1209,  which  subsequent  sovereigns 
found  it  politic  to  confirm  under  a  va- 
riety   of    modifications    or    enlarge- 
ments ;  and  Youghal  remained  an  in- 
corporated town,  until  the  operation 
of  the  Irish  municipal  reform  bill  of 
1840.      The    singular  name  of  the 
place  (pronounced  Yawl)  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  O-chiU,  "a  forest," 
that  is,  JSochaill^  t.e.,  eo  yew,  and  caill 
a  wood,  on  account  of  the  woods  which 
originally  occupied  the  site  of  the  town. 
Old  writers  give  the  ^uan- Latin  ap- 
pellation Ochella ;  and  our  Continental 
neighbours  make  their    hopeless    at- 
tempt at  its  pronunciation  by  Jokile 
and   YolteUnn*     According    to    Hol- 
lingshed,  the  first  Franciscan  friary 
in    Ireland  was  here    established    in 
1229,   by    Maurice    Fitzgerald,   who 
himself  took  the  habit,  and  died  within 
its  walls  in  his  eightieth  year.  No  ves- 
tiges of  this  building,  which  was  called 
the  South  Abbey,  now  exist ;  though, 
in  the  view  of  the  town  given  in  the 
Pacata  Hibernica,  the  edifice  is  seen 
in  a  perfect  state  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.    A  second  religious 
house,  named,  from  its  situation,  the 
North   Abbey,  was  founded  in  1268, 
by  another  Geraldine ;  and   the  col- 
legiate church   and  college  house — 
which  form  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
place — were  built  in  the  year   1464, 
by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Desmond,  then 
the  head  of  the  same  family.     The 
last  institution  was    richly  endowed 
both  with  money  and  lands,  and  com- 
prised   a    community  of   a  warden, 
eight  fellows,  and   eight   choristers, 
who    lived    in    a  collegiate  manner, 
having  a  common  table  and  all  other 
necessaries    allowed    them,    together 
with  an  annual  stipend  each. 

It  is  more  the  local  historian*s  pro- 
vince than  our  own  to  give  the  annals 
in  continued  regularity  ;  yet  there  are 
a  few  more  prominent  occurrences, 
which  we  deem  advisable  to  mention. 
When  Edward  Bruce  invaded  Ireland 
in  1317,  he  continued  his  ravages 
from  the  north  of  the  kingdom  as  Tar 
south  as  Limerick  and  Cashel ;  and  at 
last  was  encountered  by  Sir  Roger 
de  Mortimer,  the  lord  justice,  who 
dad  landed  at  Youghal  with  thirty- 


eight  knights  from  England.    On  the 
lord  justice's  advance,  Bruce  retreated 
into  Ulster,  whither  he  was  pursued, 
and  slain,  with  most  of  his  men,  and 
his  head  was  sent  over  to  King  Ed- 
ward II.      During  the  wars  of  the 
Earls  of  Desmond,  when  that  power- 
ful family  sought  to  break  from  their 
necks  the  English  yoke,  their  favour- 
ite town  experienced  a  variety  of  for- 
tune— being  taken  and  re-taken  more 
than  once  on  either  side.     It  at  last 
was   plundered  by  Sir  John  of  Des- 
mond, in  1679,  and  the  effects  of  the 
inhabitants    removed     to    the   earl's 
Castles  of  Strancally  and  LisfinDj,  in 
the  county   of    Waterford,      In  the 
great  rebellion  of  1641,  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  feeling  the  importance  of  the 
place,  maintained  it  in  person  with 
forces  whom  he  paid   himself;  and 
thus  he  writes  to  the  Lord  Goring  :— 
**  To  prevent  the  yielding  up  of  this 
town  to  the  rebels,  as  weak  and  infirm 
as  I  am,  I  am  commanded  hither ;  and 
I  have  brought,  for  my  guard,  one 
thousand  foot  and  sixty  horse,  which 
I  have  here  with  me,  in  defence  of  thia 
poor  weak  town,  where  the  Iri^h  are 
three  to  one  of  the  English ;  and  if 
it  should  be  lost,  all  the  hope  and  re- 
treat of  the  English  in  the  province 
is  gone.     And,  God  willing,  1  will  le 
so  good  a  constable  to  the  king,  idt 
master,  as   I  will  die  in  the  defence 
thereof;    although   I  have  no  great 
hope  to  defend  it,  yet  we  will  bestir 
ourselves  like  Englishmen.'*     And  the 
brave  earl  successfully  held  his  post, 
until  succours  arrived  from  England 
in    the    year     following,    when    Sir 
Charles   Vavasour,  with   a  thousand 
men,  and  other  supplies,  landed  at 
Youghal.      In  the  autumn  of  164*2, 
assisted  by  his  sons,  the  Lords  Dun- 
garvan,    Broghill,    Kinalmeakr,  and 
Barrymore,  the   Earl  of  Cork  held 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  here,  at 
which  eleven  hundred  of  the  gentry 
of    Munster   were  indicted  of  high 
treason,  and  of  having  been  more  or 
less   concerned    in    the    late   reTolt- 
Youghal  embraced  the  parliamentary 
cause  in  1649,  without  striking  a  blow, 
chiefly  through  the  interest  of  Lord 
Broghill,  and  afforded  Cromwell  tinie'jr 
nid    after    the    hai'd- fought    siege  oi 
Clonmel.     The  Protector  found  here 
excellent    winter     quarters    for  hii 
troops.     He  examined  attentivedy  the 
improvements  made  in  the  district  bj 
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\h€  Etfl  of  Cork  $  and  when  he  saw 
the  towD!^  tbe  charches,  alms-hoases, 
and  schools  which  owed  their  origin 
to  that  oobleman,  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed — '*  If  each  province  of  the 
kiMom  possessed  such  a  benefactor, 
the  Irij^h  coald  never  have  rebelled." 
On  the  29th  of  Mav,  1650,  having 
appointed  Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  gene- 
ral of  the  army  in  his  stead,  Cromwell 
here   embarked    for    England ;    and 
from  the  frigate's  deck,  as  she  cleared 
the  harbour,  those  stern  eyes  looked 
their  farewell  for  ever  of  our  shores. 
But  there  is  one  name,  as  yet  un* 
meotioned,  which  will  «*  start  a  spirit'* 
sooner  than  any  of  the  foregoing.    To 
the  pHgrim,  who  loves  to  linger  on 
scenes  which  genius  has  hallowed  by 
sojonrning  amongst  them,  the  whole 
place  is  fdl  of — Raleigh.     His  house 
ii  here,  quite  unchanged  in  its  out- 
ward appearance,  and  but  slightly  mo« 
dified  in  its  internal  arrangements ; 
and  while  one  gazes  on  that  rooflree, 
it  b  bard  to  keep  the  fancy  from  wan- 
dering away  to  the  incidents  in  the 
chiralroas  being's  history.      Genera- 
tions have  come  and  gone  since  then  ; 
wd  from  Raleigh's  day  to  our  own, 
lo  old  mansion  has  never  wanted  oc- 
f&pants— but  what  of  them  ?     "  How 
t-^^i,  bow  loved,  how  died  they  ?"  will 
f- aprise  everything :  they  fretted  out 
t^!«ir  little  hour  here,   and  then  the 
grate-sod   sufficed    to  enwrap    their 
fame  and  their  frailties  all  at  once ; 
aod  TOO,  good  beholder,  care  not  for 
their  names,    nor    inquire  for  their 
condition.     It  is  not  so  with  the  sol- 
dier-poet,  he  is   not  only  your  one 
leading  thought,  but — without  effort — 
tbe  broken  events  of  a  life  where  ro- 
n^^ntic  adventure  was  a  daily  occur- 
rence, pass  before  you    in  shadowy 
^e'iew.     Ay,  with  half-closed  eye  you 
^bold  again  the  first  introduction  to 
his  sovereign — so  admirably  painted 
^&  Keniheorth — when   the  'broidered 
cloak,  hastily  removed  from  the  shoul- 
der, was  made  a  carpet  for  the  royal 
Toot  to  tread  upon  ;  and  you  remark 
the  benignant  expression  of  that  proud 
Woman's  eyes,  as  with  one  glance  she 
rewarded  such  duteous  gallantry.  You 
iee  him  again,  when  ambition  had  en- 
l^iodled  her  fires  in  his  bosom,  tracing 
out  on  the  pavilion's  window-frame, 
the  legend, 

**  lUa  vMld  X  eilBb,  bnS  ti»t  I  few  to  fidl," 

that  mottoy  which  flrtt  conducted  him 


to  the  proudest  heights  of  glory,  and 
then  brought  him  down  to  defeat  and 
ruin.  You  accompany  his  restless  spi- 
rit to  the  new  world,  where  in  remem- 
brance of  its  royal  donor,  his  settle- 
ment received  the  name  it  yet  bears, 
"  Virginia*' — a  graceful  and  acceptable 
tribute.  You  picture  him,  too,  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower,  with  his  matchless 
lady,  sharing  joyfully  his  c^tivity, 
when  the  evening  closed  in,  dark  and 
wild,  after  his  busy  day ;  and  still  yoa 
behold  a  great  man.  He  turned,  as 
you  know,  calmly  to  study  and  reflec- 
tion ;  and  prepared  to  meet  death  with 
a  serenity  of  purpose,  which  ba£9ed 
the  malice  of  his  many  foes.  And 
then  the  last  scene  of  all  flits  before 
you — the  headsman's  axe  in  the  Old 
Palace  Yard,  "  that  sharp  cure  for 
all  diseases" — the  myriads  of  human 
faces  in  every  quarter  encircling  the 
scaffold,  some  indignant,  some  pitying, 
a  few  triumphant ;  the  sun-rays  flashed 
back  from  the  descending  steel;  the 
dull  dead  sound,  and — stillness. 

And  in  the  gardens  of  his  Youghal 
retreat — with  the  world  all  untried  by 
him  as  it  then  was — you  can  readily 
imagine  what  day- dreams  were,  doubt- 
less, present  to  that  mind,  now  ex- 
panding in  youthful  freshness  and  vi- 
gour. Beneath  those  trees — they  are 
not  too  young  for  the  honor — he  must 
often  have  sate,  in  his  fixed  musings 
on  the  Dorado  which  he  was  never  to 
find ;  and  here,  in  more  thoughtful 
moments,  were  haply  composed  some 
of  those  writings  which  remain  to  our 
own  day,  to  prove  him  an  almost  uni- 
versal genius.  Youth  is  the  period  of 
our  busiest  thought — of  endless  and 
unwearied  speculation.  To  all  it  is  the 
season  of  romance ;  but  to  those  whose 
lips  the  muse  has  touched  with  her 
hallowed  fire,  it  is  also  the  era  of 
their  chief  poetical  expression.  What 
visions  of  fame  are  theirs,  and  of  future 
greatness  ;  what  desires  to  live  and 
to  make  known  the  throngine,  tumul- 
tuous imaginings  of  their  minds !  What 
longings,  too,  to  be  known  beyond  the 
sniSall  circle  of  their  daily  acquaint- 
ance, yea,  more  1  beyond  the  genera- 
tion born  with  them,  who  are  daily 
passing  down  into  the  gaping  grave— 
that  they  may  not,  like  toe  rest,  "  die 
and  be  forgot,"  but  hereafter  be  kept 
in  memory — 

'*  Contimponijis  dt  tow  Its  hiwwm^, 
El  dtOTfBf  df  t9M  !«•  Ufos.** 
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Thete  feelingi,  and  o|her«  still  higher 
and  eiceeding  our  expression,  were, 
we  doubt  not,  present  to  the  heroic 
knight  on  these  scenes  ;  for  here,  with 
Spenser  himself  for  a  companion,  did 
he  linger  over  the  Faerie  Queene,  as 
Tet  in  manuscript,  and  pronounce  on 
it  the  approving  flat  which  gave  it 
forth  to  an  admiring  world. 

But  our  words  are  themselves,  you 
will  deem,  imaginary ;  and,  instructed 
at  you  are  in  this  matter-of  fact  world, 

Sou  mock  them  for  their  unreality  and 
y-name  us  **  enthusiasts."  It  may  be 
10 ;  and  yet,  O  doubter !  no  palinode 
•hall  we  offer.  To  us — we  take  up  the 
Word— >to  us  **  enthusiasts,"  who  look 
Qponj>oet8  as  beings  set  apart  from 
mankind  by  a  high  and  holy  vocation 
—who  deem  the  chaplet  of  bays  more 
lofty  adornment  than  the  diadem  of 
the  monarch,  how  consecrated  the 
borne  of  genius  t  Changes  may  be 
there ;  centuries  do  not  pass  by  with- 
out leaving  their  footmarks ;  and  calm 
reason  may  assure  us  that  his  mortal 
part,  whom  we  delight  to  honor,  lies 
in  another  land  unmade  in  dust — still, 
Imagination  can  o*erleap  the  dividing 
g^lf,  and  repair  every  deficiency.  The 
•ky,  we  know,  spreads  overhead  the 
tame  canopy  of  blue ;  the  Autumn  sun 
sends  its  shimmering  rays  on  the  trees 
in  the  same  combinations  of  light  and 
shadow ;  the  dim  outline  of  the  distant 
hills  is  the  very  same  as  when  those 
eyes  could  take  in  their  beauty.  Here 
was  Raleigh's  young  home,  and  as  the 
guerdon  of  his  military  services,  its 
Tery  possession  must  have  been  for 
him  a  source  of  pride.  On  the  break- 
inff  out  of  Desmond's  rebellion  in  1579, 
reinforcements  bad  been  sent  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  from  Devonshire  ;  and 
Raleigh,  who  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
seyenth  year,  accompanied  the  detach- 
ment, in  command  of  a  troop  of 
horse.  With  his  few  troops  he  did 
such  good  service,  and  withal  exhi- 
bited so  much  personal  heroism,  tem- 
Sered  by  discretion  and  firmness,  that 
e  rose  at  once  to  the  highest  ho- 
nours. Before  the  close  of  the  suc- 
ceeding Tear,  we  find  him  one  of  three 
commissioners,  who  were  appointed  to 
govern  Munster  during  Ormond's  ab- 
sence in  England  ;  and  on  the  attain- 
der of  Desmond,  he  received,  by  roval 
grant,  three  setgnories  and  a  half  of 
the  earl's  forfeited  lands  in  the  coun- 
ties 0^  Cork  and  Waterford.  His  con- 


nexion with  Ireland  subsisted  through 
the  twenty  years  following,  and  wu 
only  severed  when  Raleigh's  snn  went 
down  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

The  locale  of  the  forty-two  thou- 
sand acres,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  was  the  valiej  of  the 
river  Blackwater,  extending  from  the 
town  of  Youghal  to  that  of  Lismoref 
both  towns  being  included  in  the  war- 
rant. With  the  progress  of  the  Re* 
formation,  the  college  of  Tougbal) 
founded  a  century  before  by  the  Des- 
monds, had  been  suppressed,  and  Iti 
revenues  sequestered ;  and  the  wtr- 
den*s  house  and  grounds  were  selected 
by  Raleigh  for  his  own  residence.  In 
the  latter  he  is  said  to  have  first  planted 
that  rooii  literally  and  figurativelj^  of 
Ireland's  bane  or  blessing,  the  potato; 
and  the  traditionarv  story,  as  given  b; 
Smith,  the  Cork  historian,  is  amoi- 
ing : — '<  The  person  who  planted  then)) 
imagining  that  the  apple  which  grows 
on  the  stalk  was  the  part  to  be  used, 
gathered  them,  but  not  liking  thdr 
taste,  neglected  the  roots,  till  the 
ground  being  dug  afterwards  to  sow 
some  other  grain,  the  potatoes  were 
discovered  therein,  and  to  thegreatsor- 
prise  of  the  planter,  vastly  Incressed; 
from  these  few,  this  country  was  fur- 
nished with  seed."  Cobbett's  deoso* 
ciation  of  the  plant  is  too  well  known 
to  be  more  than  alluded  to ;  bat  a 
greater  than  Cobbett — Goethe— re> 
commended  festivals  to  commemorate 
its  introduction,  and  these  were  actn- 
ally  holden  in  many  parts  of  Bavaris 
during  the  autumn  of  last  year.  We 
may  only  remark,  en  passant,  that  oar 
Deutsche  friends  seem  to  have  strange* 
ly  confounded  history;  lor  the  bust 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  rapturous  praises 
given  to  him  as  the  discowerer  of  the 
poor  man's  staff  of  life.  We  betiert 
the  praise  or  blame  of  the  matter  is 
unquestionably  to  be  ascribed  to  R** 
leigh  smd  his  colonists  of  Virginia. 

How  long  Raleigh  may  have  reel* 
ded  here,  it  is  difiioult  to  determine, 
but  he  seems  to  have  made  of  it  his 
home  in  the  intervals,  at  least,  of  his 
stirring  life.  He  was  Mayor  of  Tonghal 
in  U88,  which  implies  a  settled  resi* 
dence  at  that  season  ;  and  in  the  nest 
year  he  was  also  in  Ireland,  for  wt 
find  him  then  visiting  the  pott  Spenser 
at  Kilcolman.  Our  reoords  iftcr 
this  ara  hw  A&d  hr  between,    in 
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1592  fa«  was  tkt  away,  being  general 
of  tbe  Paaama  expedition  against  the 
Spaoiards ;  and  in  the  next  jear  came 
bis  marriage  with  the  lovely  Elizabeth 
ThrogmortoDy  and  hia  subsequent  re- 
adeDce  at  the  English  court.     With 
tbe  succession  of  James  to  the  throne 
came  the  blighting  of  all  Haleigh*8 
bopes.  He  was  accused  by  Lord  Cob- 
ham  of  having  participated  in  the  al- 
leged treason  of  Lady  Arabella  Stu- 
art ;  and  through  the  subservience  of 
10  easy  jury  waa  found  guilty,  when 
bis  Gommittal  to  the  Tower  followed 
instantly.    In  1602,  being  apprehen- 
■ve  of  an  attainder,  he  disposed  of  all 
bis  Irish  estotea  to  Sir  Richard  Boyle, 
nbseqaeatly  created   Earl  of  Cork. 
It  bu  been  contended — and  with  every 
ibowofreaaon — that  the  shrewd  Boyle, 
wbo  had  advanced  himself  by  his  saga- 
dt;  from  very  small  beginnings,*  roust 
bave  taken  advantage  of  Raleigh's  mia- 
fortonea,  and  overreached  him  in  this 
tnnsactioo ;  for  whatever  allowance 
is  to  be  nuule  for  the  relative  value  of 
tb«  money,  fifteen  hundred  pounds  waa 
tt  inadeqaate  price  for  property  so 
ntensive.     In  the  patent  confirming 
tbe  sale  of  the  limda,  special  mention 
vu  made  of  the  College  of  Youghai, 
^We  the  Earl  of  Cork  now  estab- 
^i<^  himself  aa  owner  and  occupier ; 
ud  bere  he  died  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
Uober,  1643.  Hia  aon  theaecond  earl, 
■  tbe  year  1670^  diapoaed  oi  the  honae 
od  demesne  to  the  Hayman  family  ; 
•nd  in  their  posseaaion,  we  believe,  the 
pbee  haa  continued  to  our  own  day. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century, 
tbis  interesting  place  received  the  name 
Hnowbeara,  of"  Myrtle  Grove,**  from 
^  laxuriant  myrtle-treea  which  em- 
bower it,  some  of  which  have  attained 
tbe  height  of  twenty  feet.  Never  waa 
baptism  worse  bestowed.  We  can 
Mkly  except  the  case  of  those  viUa^ 
>OQt  edificea^  aa  Hartley  Coleridge 
•t^Ieth  them,  which  mar  the  entrance 
to  ererv  city.  It  may  be  appropriate ; 
it  may  be  countrvfied  ;  it  may  be  even 
niQsical  to  a  Cockney's  ear ;  but,  dear 
reader,  ahould  you  not  choose    the 


name  by  which  Raleigh  knew  it,  and 
abhor  every  other,  though  propoaed 
under  pretence  of  ''improvement?" 
The  mansion  itself  is  built  on  the 
usual  plan  of  the  old  English  manor- 
houses  ;  three  tall  gables  form  the 
front,  and  beneath  the  central  one  are 
the  hall  and  entrance  doorway.  If 
you  examine  a  print  of  Raleigh'a  birth- 
place in  Devonahire,  Hayes  Farm; 
without  any  aid  from  fancy,  you  will 
perceive  what  a  general  resemblance 
his  Youghal  dwelling  bore  to  it — a 
resemblance  so  strong,  that  the  quick 
mind  of  the  Wanderer  himself  muat 
have  often  perceived  It. 

Within,  the  houae  has  undergone 
but  little  alteration.  The  windows 
have  been  modernieed,  probably  within 
the  preaent  century,  as  we  have  oon- 
versed  with  those  who  remembered 
the  old  glazing  to  have  consisted  of 
small  diamond  panes  set  in  lead ;  and 
the  position  of  the  chief  staircase  has 
been  changed  ;  these  are  the  only  ap- 
parent alterations.  The  interior  is 
throughout  wainscotted  with  Iriah 
oak,  now  through  age  of  almoat  ebony 
hue,  and  the  panelling  ia  in  many 
places  richly  decorated.  There  ia  a 
chimnev-piece  in  the  drawing-room 
alao  of  oak,  reaching  to  the  ceiling* 
and  covered  over  with  gproteaqua 
figures  in  elaborate  carving,  which 
would  not  disgrace  Orinling  Gibbons. 
Behind  the  wainscotting  of  this  room, 
a  recess  waa  a  few  years  since  revealed, 
in  which  a  part  of  the  old  monkish 
library,  hidden  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  was  discovered.  The 
volumes,  ao  far  aa  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  were,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, of  little  value ;  and  the  only 
wonder  is,  why  such  trouble  should 
have  been  taken  for  their  concealment* 
The  excepted  book  is  a  curious  speci- 
men of  early  printing,  and  consists  of 
two  distinct  portions — one  printed  at 
Mantua  in  1479,|in  black  letter,  with 
coloured  initials,  being  a  compendium 
of  scriptural  events  from  the  creation 
to  the  days  of  the  apostles ;  the  other 
portion  was  printed  at  Straaburgh  in 


*  See  his  memoirs — "  When  I  arrived  at  Dublin,"  he  writes,  "  all  my  wealth  was 
then  [on  the  23rd  of  ^June,  1588]  twenty-seven  pounds,  three  shillings,  m  money, 
ttd  two  tokens  which  my  mother  had  formerly  given  me,  via.,  a  diamond  ring 
which  I  have  ever  since  worn,  and  still  do  wear ;  and  a  bracelet  of  gold  worth 
uoQt  ten  pounds ;  a  taffety  doublet  cut  with  and  upon  taifety ;  a  pair  of  black 
Trivet  breeches,  laced ;  a  new  Milan  fustian  suit,  laced  and  cut  upon  taffety  i 
twodoaki;  CMnpetent  linen  and  neceaaariea ;  with  my  rapier  and  dagger." 
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148d9  and  is  Peter  Comestor's  Eccle- 
siastical History,  dedicated  to  Prince 
Gonzales  by  John  SchalluSf  Profes- 
sor of  Physic  at  Hornfield.  The 
owner  took  some  pains  to  inscribe  on 
its  leaves,,  more  than  once,  his  n^me 
and  his  ability  to  establish  his  claims, 
if  disallowed.  We  drop  the  hint  for 
the  advantage  of  such  readers  as  have 
suffered  equally  with  ourselves  in  the 
way  of  book-lendine.  He  wrote  very 
plainly  and  legibly  the  solemn  words— 
''  Johannes  Nelltmg  venu  est  posseitsor 
huiui  libri;  potest  producere  testem" 
We  do  venture  on  the  hope  that  the 
good  monk's  piety  was  not  on  a  par 
with  his  Latinity. 

Adjoining  Raleigh*8  residence,  and 
only  divided  from  it  by  a  fence  and 
some  trees,  is  the  old  Collegiate 
Church,  the  description  of  which  we 
shall  leave  to  Mr.  O*  Flanagan,  who 
has  done  it  so  well  as  to  forbid  ri- 
valry : — 

"  The  ancient  church  of  Youghal  was 
the  finest  specimen  of  the  pointed  Eng- 
lish or  Norman  style  of  architecture  m 
Ireland.  It  consisted  of  a  nave,  tran- 
sept, and  choir,  with  a  square  belfry  or 
tower  on  the  north  side,  about  fifty  feet 
high,  which  is  still  in  good  repair.  The 
choir  is  now  roofless  and  deserted  ;  its 
magnificent  east  window,  elorious  even 
in  aeoay,  fills  the  mind  witn  melancholy 
when  seen  as  the  strang^er  enters  the 
churchyard ;  and  this  impression  is  not 
removed  by  the  condition  of  that  part 
of  the  ancient  building  still  preserved  in 
repair  for  divine  service,  namely,  the 
nave  and  a  portion  of  the  ancient  aisles. 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  old  roof  was  repaired,  the  person 
employed  as  architect  was  so  utterly 
incompetent  that  he  quite  destroyed  the 
original  design ;  at  the  same  time  the 
painted  ceiling  of  the  interior  was  re- 
moved, and  a  uniform  coat  of  white- 
wash substituted  in  its  place.  Pews 
and  galleries  were  built  according  to 
the  taste,  or  rather  the  caprice,  of  the 
several  parishioners,  and  though  several 
alterations  have  since  been  made,  they 
have  been  all  further  departures  from 
the  type  of  the  ori^nal  architecture,  so 
that  the  interior  is  now  an  anomalous 
compound  of  a  collegiate  church  and  a 
meeting-house.  The  south  division  of 
the  transept  Mhich  still  retams  the 
name  of  chancel,  is  the  mausoleum  of 
the  Boyles ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  heir  of  their  vast  domains  would 
bestow  some  little  attention  on  the  re- 
pair and  preservation  of  their  monu- 
ments.   The  northern  division  of  the 


transept  is  disfigured  by  the  most  per- 
verse specimen  of  Vandal  deformity  to 
be  found  in  Christendom.  A  square 
vestry-room,  with  a  naked  roof,  has 
been  erected  inside  the  church,  catting 
off  several  fine  monuments  of  ancient 
families ;  one  of  which,  and  that  the 
most  curious,  is  consigned  to  the  coal- 
cellar  of  said  vestry-room.  The  com- 
munion-table is  placed  in  a  recess  pro- 
jecting into  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
choir ;  and  this  modern  addition  is  built 
in  a  style  at  utter  variance  with  the 
original  structure  of  the  church,  and  is 
ornamented  with  several  tablets,  con- 
taining the  creed,  the  commandments, 
&c.,  which  neither  harmonize  with  the 
old  structure  nor  with  the  modem 
changes  in  it.  Nevertheless,  the  people 
of  Youghal  are  proud  of  their  old 
church,  and  have  reason  to  be  so,  m 
spite  of  all  their  perverse  efforts  to 
spoil  it. 

"The  interior  of  the  deserted  choir 
is  now  nearly  filled  with  tombs,  bat 
these  are  almost  hidden  in  the  rank  ve- 
getation and  tangled  weeds  which  hare 
been  allowed  to  spring  up  unheeded  in 
the  nejg^lected  sanctuary.  We  donbt  if 
there  is  any  other  part  of  Britain,  pos- 
sessing such  an  architectural  gem  as 
this  choir,  where  it  would  have  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  so  deplorable  a 
condition  as  in  Youghal.  The  tombs 
offer  much  to  interest  the  antiquary, 
who,  like  Old  Mortality,  loves  to  re- 
cover the  half-defaced  inscriptions  which 
tell  the  tale  of  by-gone  days.  There 
are  many  such  around  this  mined  choir. 
Let  us  rescue  a  few  from  oblivion.  Here 
is  the  altar-tomb  on  the  north  side  of 
the  choir.  There  is  little  to  mark  the 
occupant — ^hls  name  alone— J7ic  j^ett 
Thomas  Fleming — 

"  Tlut,  onl7  that,  to  tingle  oat  the  ipot. 
By  that  remembered,  or  by  that  fttfot.'* 

No  date,  no  trace  by  which  his  linetre 
might  be  guessed,  or  his  deeds  recaUea- 
Another,  with  some  characters  whtek  I 
could  not  decipher,  bears  a  Runic  m* 
scription  ;  the  date  is  tolerably  clear, 
1517 ;  the  remainder  much  defaced.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  a  major 
of  Youghal.  The  one  surmounted  bj  a 
head  over  the  cross  is  called  Ronajne^ 
tomb.  He  was  also  a  mayor  in  Qaeen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  There  is  a  large 
monument  to  the  Boyle  family,  dated 
1619.  This  is  in  a  chapel  much  exposed 
to  the  weather.  An  epitaph  to  Sir 
Richard  Villers,  Lord  Presideet  of 
Munster,  who  died  in  16261,  is  qosint 
and  terse — 

**  Hamlcr  maj  cone  the  tint  that  Tnkn  flMt 
T^  makt  i»  wwwt  It  lis?t8f  imk  • 
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OfMbb  ittrti,  u  noM  eaa  Imltote 
But  thnt  whoK  tewU  an  muriad  to  the  Statf } 
Bat,  if  tlW7  picM  to  riral  hia  In  fame, 
MoBite  nmj  bkm  the  time  that  ViUen  came." 

"  The  church  jard  of  Yonghal  is  one 
of  the  most  pictnresqao  bnrying-grouads 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  It  occupies  the 
ilopeof  a  hill,  nsiog  gradually  from  the 
cborch  to  the  old  town  wall,  which  is 
l»^re  in  tolerable  repair,  and  it  is  judi- 
o(m!>\j  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
Same  years  ago,  walks  were  cut  through 
the  ground,  and  flights  of  steps  erected 

to  facilitate  some  steep  ascents 

The  ?ieir  of  the  riyer,  and  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  from 
the  terrace  laid  out  at  the  upper  side  of 
the  churchyard,  is  very  extensive ;  the 
broad  part  of  the  river  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lake  inclosed  by  hills,  and  sug- 
gests strongly  the  idea  of  a  time  when 
it  foQDd  its  way  to  the  sea  by  a  course 
different  from  the  harbour  of  Youghal." 

And  noWf  most  sweet  companioD, 
»rt  willing  to  entrust  thyself  to  us,  on 
this  bright,  autumnal  morning,  for  the 
ascent  of  the  river  ?  Come  with  us, 
and  pleasant  it  will  be,  as  we  speed 
»loog,  to  turn  over  together  the  pages 
of  the  hand-book,  look  upon  its  welU 
^vn  illustrations,  and  compare  them 
^  to  face  with  the  honest  original, 
«aJ  learn;  the  history  and  antiquities 
oieich  crumbling  abbey  or  castle,  ere 
they  fade  away  behind  us  in  the  sha- 
w»y  distance.  Familiar  to  us  for 
?»ny  *  long  day  has  been  each  wind- 
fflg  of  the  Blackwater,  even  from  its 
nr^vay  source  to  the  sea;  aud  will- 
">gi;  shall  we  enact  the  <<  guide,  philo- 
»pfaer,  and  friend,"  if  promised  the 
^^mpense  of  your  society  for  so 
I»{ng.  Seel— the  tiny  passage-boat 
M  Wowine  oflF  her  steam,  and  the  fore- 
«tttle  bell  is  clanging  fiercely,  and  the 
°»an  of  business  on  board  beckons  with 
fflost  eloquent  warning  to  quicken  our 
^  I  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
«*t  we  are  treading  the  deck  of  the 
^r,  the  connecting  plank  falls  of,  the 
Ndles  revolve,  and  the  little  vessel 
jwoting  rapidly  ahead,  leaves  behind 
wnj  abroad  wake  of  tormented  water. 
AH  IS  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  we 
^  in  motion.  At  a  short  distance 
WOTS  the  town,  where  the  tideway 
"^ows  somewhat,  yet  is  still  an 
tngbih  mile  from  shore  to  shore,  you 
P«««Te  a  bridge  of  wood  thrown 
■cfow  the  river.  This  structure  was 
»«cted  in  1828,  from  a  design  by  the 
«•  Mr.  Nimmo,  at  a  cost  of  4^80,000, 


raised  by  shares,  and  has  proved,  we 
believe,  a  fruitless  speculation.  On 
emerging  from  its  portcullis,  our  ves- 
seFs  prow  being  now  due  north,  a  pre- 
cipitous hill  abuts  the  water  on  the 
left  hand  and,  on  its  summit — you 
can  see  them  distinctly  now  in  that 
warm  glint  of  sunshine — are  the  ruins 
of  Rhincrew  Abbey,  once  a  preceptory 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  suppres- 
sed along  with  their  other  houses,  in 
1304.  As  a  military  position  it  was  well 
chosen,  and  must  have  been  deemed 
of  importance,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  extensive  works,  and  the  evident 
care  bestowed  on  their  construction. 
The  order  flourished  in  Ireland  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  their  rich  establishments 
were  too  tempting  a  prey  for  royal 
cupidity,  and  King  Edward  I.  at  last 
grasped  their  fine  endowments  in  the 
above-named  year.  Nor  was  suffi- 
cient pretext  wanting ;  for  if  we  credit 
contemporaneous  authority,  the  rapa- 
city, violence,  and  cruelty  of  the  Tem- 
plars almost  justified  the  severe  mea- 
sures employed  for  their  extermination. 
Their  "beauseant"  banner  was  tar- 
nished by  every  crime  which  the  human 
heart,  inventive  as  it  is  of  wickedness, 
can  first  suggest,  then  pursue,  and 
finally  palliate.  The  pauperes  commu 
litones  Chriuli  et  templi  SolomoniSf  as 
they  loved  hypocritically  to  designate 
themselves,  grew  at  last  into  a  confe- 
deracy powerful  in  numbers  and 
wealth,  and  tremendous  from  a  lawless 
and  vindictive  spirit  that  laughed  at  all 
authority,  whether  human  or  divine. 
The  whole  order  was  finally  extin- 
guished in  13 1 1,  by  a  decree  of  the 
council  of  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  and 
the  revenues  were  bestowed  on  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  or  of  St.  John. 
Let  us  have  the  guide-book's  account 
of  them,  in  connection  with  their 
ruined  house  before  us : — 

"  We  have  very  scanty  materials  for 
the  history  of  the  knights  templars  that 
settled  in  Ireland ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  preceptory  at  Rhin« 
crew  was  very  richly  endowed,  for 
castles  belonging  to  its  agents  are  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Waterford,  which  were  erected  both 
to  protect  their  vassals  and  to  enforce 
due  payment  of  rent  and  feudal  ser- 
vice. Some  old  peasants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rhincrew  averred  that  there 
were  formerly  some  statues  among  these 
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rains,  and  they  described  them  as  re- 
presenting the  well-known  costume  of 
the  Templars — ^the  open  helmet,  cross- 
handled  sword,  and  crossed  legs,  which 
intimated  service  in  Palestine.  They 
attributed  their  destruction  to  the  icono- 
clast fury  of  .Cromwell's  followers,  and 
the  Puritans'who  succeeded  them ;  but 
in  some  cases  the  peasants  themselves 
haye  lent  aid  in  the  work  of  destruction* 
Higher  up  the  little  stream,  which  runs 
into  the  Blackwater  below  Rhincrew, 
stands  the  baronial  castle  of  Kilnatoora, 
which  until  lately  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  a  Norman  fortified 
residence  in  Ireland.  A  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  demolished  a  great  part 
of  tne  upper  story  and  a  beautiful  stone 
iHndow,  to  ffet  materials  to  build  an 
addition  to  his  house,  and  only  desisted 
when  he  found  that,  owing  to  the 
strength  of  the  cement,  it  would  be 
ofaeaper  for  him  to  obtain  stones  from 
a  neighbouring  quarry.  Within  an  hour 
of  our  having  heard  this  account  from 
one  of  the  persons  who  had  actually 
taken  part  in  this  barbarous  demolition, 
we  met  another  peasant,  who  ascribed 
the  breach  to  Cromwell's  cannon,  and 
who  was  quite  indignant  when  he  found 
that  we  were  in  possession  of  what  he 
did  not  deny  to  be  the  real  state  of  the 

ease. 

'*  On  the  abolition  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  it  had  been  stipulated  that 
their  preceptories,  oommanderies,  and 
estates  should  be  transferred  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or, 
as  Uiey  were  aftewards  called,  the  Hos- 

Sitallers.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
iscover  whether  any  part  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  Rhincrew  were  assigned  to 
this,  the  rival  order  of  its  original  pos- 
sessor, for  we  have  found  no  traces  of 
the  Hospitallers  in  the  south  of  Ireland ; 
the  priory  of  St.  John,  in  Waterford, 
whicn  has  indeed  been  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a  foundation  of  their  order, 
was  really  a  monastery  of  Benedictines. 
In  the  Maltese  records,  ^however,  we 
And  Irish  knights  holding  high  rank, 
and  entries  of  money  received  ttom 
estates  belonging  to  the  order  in  Ire* 
land;  and  there  is  also  evidence  to 
show  that  the  lands  of  Rhincrew  were 
not  seized  by  the  crown  previous  to  the 
general  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
after  which  they  were  granted  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh. 

"  There  is  a  tradition  that  spacious 
apartments,  now  choked  with  rubbish, 
were  excavated  by  the  knights  in  the 
rcM^  on  which  the  preceptory  stands, 
aad  that  thence  subterranean  passages 
led-  to  secret  sally-ports,  at  different 
MTts  of  the  river.  The  rains  were  too 
mlaj^afriMJ  to  admit  9i  nob  retearohee 


as  would  test  the  truth  of  this  tale,  and 
we  fear  that  there  Is  not  enough  of  anti- 
quarian enterprise  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  stimulate  to  so  toil- 
some and  expensive  an  investigation. 
On  the  hill  between  Rhincrew  sad 
Temple-  Michael  there  are  traces  of  some 
field-entrenchments  of  considerable  ex- 
tent ;  but  tradition  and  history  are  silent 
as  to  their  nature  or  object." 

Temple- MichaeU  which  is  now 
fronting  as,  was  a  strong  outpost 
belonging  to  the  same  ambitious  bro- 
therhood ;  the  second  portion  of  the 
name  was  derived  Arom  the  allusioni 
of  Scripture  to  the  war  in  heaven, 
and  the  great  leader  of  the  angelic 
armies  was  the  chosen  patron  of  the 
militant  heroes  of  earth.  Of  a  square 
embattled  towen  the  mere  shell  re- 
mains ;  two  of  the  walls  are  standing, 
but  they  promise^  before  long,  to 
topple  headlong,  and  the  work  of  ruin 
will  then  be  completed.  This  castle 
of  the  Templars  is  divided  bv  a  narrow 
inlet  from  Molana,  once  an  island,  bat 
now  united  to  the  mainland,  wbcrs 
a  monastery  was  founded  in  501, 
by  Sti  Fachnan,  called  henoe  Mo- 
lanfides.  In  one  of  the  cloisters 
is  a  modern  statue  of  the  saint, 
whioh  represents  him  in  the  flowing 
robes  of  his  order.  Among  the  ndni 
of  Molana  Abbey  lie  the  bones  of 
Raymond  le  Gros,  the  nobleet  of  the 
band  of  adventurers  who  attempted 
the  conquest  of  Ireland.  An  arched 
window,  in  part  filled  up,  contains  hii 
tomb,  with  his  name,  and  1186,  the 
year  of  his  death,  inscribed ;  the 
sepulchre  is  surmounted  by  a  fonersl 
urn,  but  this  latter  does  not  seem  of 
coeval  date.  Theabbevanditagrooodi 
now  form  a  portion  of  the  demesne  of 
Ballinatra,  the  seat  of  Richard  Smith, 
Esq.,  brother-in-law  to  the  Prince  of 
Capua. 

Some  of  the  scenery  around  Balliss* 
tra  is  not  excelled  by  any  in  Wioklow, 
to  which  it  bears  a  strong  resemblsnoe 
in  the  shapes  of  the  monntidns,  snd 
the  luxuriant  woods  clothing  their 
sides.  One  sequestered  little  dale,  io 
particular,  called  Glendyne,  deserrei 
a  visit ;  and  here  is  a  legend  ahnost  ss 
remantio  as  the  place  itself :— <• 

<*  In  the  valley  of  Olendyne,  ft  roe^! 
basin,  not  so  perfect  now  as  it  was  eooe 
years  asm,  ii  kept  oonstaatly  (hU  by  a 
stream  filling  froai  «  cliff  above,  the 
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inMrflooos  water    drippinfl;   orer   the 
tides  of  Uie  basin.     Tramtion  statM 
that  there  were    sorcerers  who  could 
T^se  the  shadows  of  faturit/  on  the 
surface  of  this  fluid  mirror ;  and  it  re- 
quired hot  little  exertion  of  the  credu- 
lous imafi^aation  to  give  form  and  pres- 
va^  to  toe  rarjring  shades  which  indis- 
tinct Ij  appear  on  its  dark  waters.   8inii. 
or  legends  are  found  attached  to  these 
natural  rock  basins  in  all  parts  of  £u- 
rope«  con6rming  Warburton's  assertion, 
tbat  hjrdromancy  is   one  of  the  most 
Tidelj.spread  forms  of  divination.     He 
thinks,   from  the   name  of   the  place 
vhere  the  witch  resided  who  invoked 
SaiDael — *Endor,'  i.  e,  'perpetual  foun- 
tain'—that  she  had  intended  to  consult 
the  shadows  on  one  of  those  natural 
mirrors ;  and  that  this  will  explain  her 
astonishment,  when  a  spirit  appeared 
instead  of  a  shade.     An  old  man  in 
Glendyne  had  some  faint  recollection  of 
a  tradition,  which  described  a  fair  lady 
ping  to  discorer  in  the  rockv  basin  the 
fate  of  her  lover,  who  had  enlisted  in  the 
Irish  brigade ;  she  beheld  him  falline;  in 
battle,  and  soon  after  died  of  a  broken 
heart    On  the  day  of  her  funeral,  intel- 
Hgnce  arrived  of  her  lover  having  fallen 
ia  lome  skirmish,  nearlv  at  the  time 
*hc&  she  beheld  the  fatal  vision." 

k  mile  or  two  higher  up  the  ri?er» 
v«ooiBe  to  Strancally  Castlei  one  of 
the  chief  fortresses  of  the  original  lords 
of  the  soiU  the  Earla  of  Desmond  | 
^  a  little  way  further^  to  its  new 
tompeer*  which  usurps  its  namej  the 
leatof  John  Kelly,  Esq.  Strancally 
of  the  Desmonds  is  seated  on  a  bola 
dif,  overhanging  the  river,  here  par- 
ticalarly  deep.  The  massive  rock 
fcnnhig  its  foundation  exhibits  a  tun- 
od,  evidently  of  artificial  formation ; 
ttt,  at  least,  was  employed  to  carry 
pot  in  it  the  attempt  of  nature.  This 
I*  called  the  Murdering  Hole ;  and» 
>Kexplanatioo»  you  are  told  that  the 
^d  of  the  castle  was  wont  at  times  to 
aiaks  his  guests— Yery  naturally  we 


•ay— ^f  the  rieh  and  powerful  who 
dwelt  around  him ;  nayl  he  was  even 
so  forgiving  and  merciful,  that  he 
would  reconcile  himself  to  his  most 
hated  foe,  provided  that  foe,  now  a 
friend,  would  come  home  and  sup  with 
him.  But  when  the  hearts  of  his 
guests  were  now  made  merry  with 
wine,  when  every  wrinkle  was  smoothed, 
and  every  eye  beamed  with  smiles, 
when  the  cares  of  this  naughty  world 
were  all  very  cordially  eschewed,  and, 
for  a  wonder,  obeyed  the  dismissing 
command ;  then  the  earl's  trainea 
hand  were  silentlv  admitted.  A  few 
rapid  cuts  and  blows — each  thrust 
letting  oat  a  life — a  brief  struggle- 
two  or  three  convulsive  groans — and 
the  inimitable  host  had  terminated  his 
banquet,  for  none  were  left  him  to 
entertain — while,  as  a  Jinale,  the 
corses,  with  weights  attached,  were 
lowered  into  the  river  by  this  secret 
communication*  His  guests'  broad 
acres  were  added  to  his  own ;  and  not 
an  enemy  in  the  world  had  the  happj 
man  now  to  harm  him,  until  his  mis- 
chances should  raise  up  some  more» 
to  be  used  in  the  very  same  wav. 
Strancally  was  taken  bv  assault,  in 
1579,  by  the  English  forces,  under 
the  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  was  forth- 
with  blown  up  with  gunpowder :  the 
effects  of  the  explosion  are  still  visible 
in  the  riven  walls  and  masses  of  ma- 
sonry tossed  about  in  wild  confusion. 
On  a  former  occasion,  we  made  some 
allusion  to  these  events  }*  and  ex- 
pressed our  belief  that  the  writer  of 
the  Faerie  Queene  described  them  iu 
his  allegorical  story  of  the  cruelties  of 
Pollente,  and  his  subjugation  by  the 
good  knightt  Sir  Art^alL  Let  the 
reader  keep  in  mind  what  we  have 
said  above,  while  perusing  these  brief 
passages  in  Spenser  ;  and  we  shall 
answer  for  his  judgment  :-«- 


•*  His  name  is  bight  PoUent§,  rightly  so, 
For  that  he  is  so  puissant  and  strong, 
That  with  his  powre  he  all  doth  overgo, 
And  makes  them  subiect  to  his  mighty  wrong ; 
And  some  by  sleight  he  eke  doth  underfong : 
For,  on  a  bridge  he  custometh  to  fight, 
Which  is  but  narrow,  but  exceeding  long ; 
And  in  the  same  are  many  trap-fals  pight, 
Through  which  the  rider  downe  doth  fall,  through  oversight. 
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'*  And  andernMth  the  tame  a  river  flowes, 
This  is  both  swift  and  dangeroas  deepe  withall ; 
Into  the  which  whomso  he  overthrowes. 
All  destitute  of  help  doth  headlong  fall. 


"  Then  doth  be  take  the  spoile  of  them  at  will, 
And  to  his  daughter  brings,  that  dwells  thereby : 
Who  all  that  comes  doth  take,  and  therewith  fill 
The  coffers  of  her  wicked  threasurj ; 
Which  she  with  wrongs  hath  heaped  up  so  by, 
That  many  princes  she  in  wealth  exceedes. 
And  purchast  all  the  countrey  lying  ny. 
With  the  rerenue  of  her  plenteous  meedes. 
Her  name  is  Memera,  agreing  with  her  deedes." 

Tben^  at  to  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  buildingy  where  these  loaDes  were  enacted, 

**  And,  lastly,  all  that  castle  quite  he  rated. 
Even  from  the  sole  of  his  foundation. 
And  all  the  he  wen  stones  thereof  defaced, 
That  there  mote  be  no  hope  of  reparation. 
Nor  memory  thereof  to  any  nation." 


Dromanat  tbe  seat  of  Lord  Stuart 
de  DecieSf  is  not  less  attractive  from 
tbe  beauty  of  its  scenery,  than  from 
tbe  number  of  its  historical  associa- 
tions. It  is  situated  on  tbe  opposite  bank 
from  Strancally,  on  tbe  right  hand  ae 
we  approach  tbe  town  of  Cappoquin. 
Tbe  present  noble  owner,  though  a 
peer  of  but  recent  creation,  is  lineally 
descended  from  the  Earls  of  Grandi- 
son,  who  had  here  their  residence ; 
and  again  through  them  from  tbe 
Earls  of  Desmond.  Eleanor,  Coun- 
tess of  Desmond,  and  widow  of  James, 
the  thirteenth  earl*  was  bom  here  in 
the  early  part  of  Edward  the  Fourth's 
reign.  She  lived  to  witness  the  ruin  of 
her  princely  house,  by  tbe  attatnder 
passed  in  1566:  when  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  old,  made  her  appear- 
ance at  the  English  court,  to  solicit 
the  restoration  of  her  jointure,  and 
we  believe  it  was  immediately  ordered. 
The  cherry  was  first  domesticated  in 
this  country,  at  Dromana,  having  been 
brought  from  tbe  Canary  Isles,  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and  the  coun- 
tess' death  is  attributed  to  have  at  last 
taken  place>  in  consequence  of  a  faU 


from  a  high  branch  of  a  favonrits 
cherry  tree^  into  which  she  had  climbed 
to  get  at  the  fruit.  A  furious  battle 
was  fought  at  Affiuoe,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, in  February,  1564,  between 
the  retainers  of  the  rival  Earls  of 
Ormond  and  Desmond.  Tbe  latter 
had  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  bu 
men  killed,  and  was  himself  taken 
prisoner.  When  the  victors  were 
bearing  him  from  the  field,  their  leader 
rode  up  to  satisfy  his  malifpiatit  gaze, 
and  taunted  tbe  captive  with  the  io- 
quiry,  «'  Where  is  now  the  great  Earl 
of  Desmond  ?"  «  Where  ?"  was  the 
fierce  reply  of  tbe  wounded  chief,  as 
with  pain  he  lifted  himself  upon  bu 
elbo  w^"  where,  but  in  his  proper  place, 
still  on  the  necks  of  the  Butlers  ?"  It 
is  pleasant  to  add,  that  through  tbe 
intervention  of  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  English  government,  a 
reconciliation  took  place,  though  at 
first  of  so  uncertain  a  nature,  that  an 
aperture  was  made  in  the  oak  door  of 
St.  Patrick's  chapter-house^  Dublin, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  tbe  rivals 
to  shake  hands,  without  the  hasard  of 
either  being  poignarded  by  the  other. 
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Two  more  yolames  of  the  mysterious 
ooflteotsof  one  of  the  '<  wainscot  chests 
or  boxes  in  the  library  at  Strawberry 
Hi]),'*  described  with  such  minuteness 
ID  the  will  of  Horace  Walpole : 

"I  desire,"  says  the  testator,  ''that 
as  soon  as  I  am  dead,  my  executor  and 
necatriz  wUI  cord  up  strongly  and  seal 
the  larger  box,  marked  A,  and  deliver  it 
to  the  Honourable  Hugh  Conway  Sey- 
BOQr,  to  be  kept  by  him  unopened  and 
mseiJed  fsealed?]  till  the  eldest  son  of 
Udy  Wtldegrave,  or  whichever  of  her 
MDs,  being  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  shall 
attain  the  age  of  twcnty-iive  years,  when 
the  said  chest,  with  whatever  it  con* 
tains,  shall  be  delivered  to  him  as  his 
own.  ...  .  The  key  of  the  said 
chest  is  in  one  of  the  cupboards  of  the 
green  closet,  within  the  blue  breakfast- 
room  at  Strawberry  Hill;  and  that  key 
j  desire  may  be  delivered  to  Laura, 
wdj  Waldegrave,  to  be  kept  by  her 
till  her  son  receives  the  chest. 

In  compliance  with  the  supposed 
wuhof  the  author,  when  the  destined 
tune  came,  two  volumes  of  *•  Memoirs 
of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Second/'  which  formed 
ivtof  the  contents  of  this  strong  box, 
v«re  published  by  the  late  Lord  Hol- 
lu)d;  and  early  in  the  present  year^ 
the  two  first  yolames  of  the  publica- 
tion by  Sir  Denis  le  Marchant,  the 
third  and  fourth  of  which  are  before 

OS. 

^^•Ipole  was  favourably  circum- 
^ced  for  cbserTation,  and  details 
pimaotly  enough  the  intrigues  and 
cabals  for  power,  in  which  he  himself 
*u  m  an  humble  degree  an  actor.  It 
^  been  said  by  Lord  Byron,  that 
"alpole's  literary  talents  are  under- 
JiiiQed  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
heing  «a  gentleman  " — the  word  being 
^«ed  by  him  in  an  offensive  acceptation, 
fortnpately  becoming  each  day  less  in- 
telligible, which  would  confine  its 
meaning  to  the  accident  of  birth.  Wal- 
pole's  works  of  fiction  are  disregarded, 
Qot  because  of  his  rank,  but  because 


they  are  little  worth  reading ;  and  his 
historical  works  are  read,  not  because 
of  their  merit — for  they  have  little-^ 
but  because  his  position  gave  him  op- 
portunities of  observation  which  were 
not  neglected.  The  war  of  caste, 
which  is  every  now  and  then  assumed 
to  exist  in  literature,  appears  to  us 
altogether  imaginary.  Works  of  any 
such  merit  as  to  fix  attention,  are  read 
by  the  public  with  little  concern  whe- 
ther they  are  produced  by  peers  or 
peasants ;  and  if  there  be  a  difference 
m  the  chances  of  their  beiuff  read,  it 
is  in  favour  of  the  peer.  In  Walpole's 
time  some  such  war  did  exist.  Is  there 
a  man  of  any  rank  in  our  day  who 
could  think  in  the  feeling  in  which  the 
following  passj^e  is  written?  It  is 
Walpole*s  account  of  Burke's  first  ap- 
pearance : — 

"  There  appeared  in  this  debate  a  new 
speaker,  whose  fame  for  eloquence  soon 
rose  above  the  ordinary  pitch.  His 
name  was  Edmund  Burke,  an  Irishman, 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  and  actually 
married  to  one  of  that  persuasion.  He 
had  been  known  to  the  public  for  a  few 
years  b^  his  *  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,'  and  other  ingenious  works ; 
but  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune  had 
kept  him  down,  and  his  best  revenue  had 
arisen  from  writing  for  booksellers. 
Lord  Rockingham,  on  being  rused  to 
the  head  of  the  Treasury,  had  taken 
Burke  as  his  private  secretary,  as  Mr. 
Conway  had  his  cousin  William.  Ed- 
mund immediately  proved  a  bitter 
scourge  to  George  Grenville,  whose 
tedious  harangues  he  ridiculed  with  infi- 
nite wit,  and  answered  with  equal  argu- 
ment. Grenville  himself  was  not  more 
copious ;  but  with  unexhausted  fertility, 
Burke  had  an  imagination  that  poured 
out  new  ideas,  metaphors,  and  allusions, 
which  came  forth  ready  dressed  in  the 
most  ornamental,  and  yet  the  most  cor- 
rect language.  In  truth,  he  was  so  fond 
of  flowers,  tliat  he  snatched  them  if  they 
presented  themselves  even  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses.  His  wit,  though  pre- 
pared, seldom  failed  him  ;  his  iudgment 
often.  Aiming  always  at  the  brilliant,  and 
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rarely  concise,  it  appeared  that  he  felt 
uothing  really  but  the  lust  of  applause. 
His  knowledge  was  infinite,  but  vanity 
bad  the  only  key  to  it ;  and  thoueh,  no 
doubt,  he  aspirea  highly,  he  seemed  con- 
tent when  he  had  satisfied  the  glory  of 
the  day,  whatever  proved  the  event  of 
the  debate.  This  kind  of  eloquence  con- 
tented himself,  and  often  his  party ;  but 
the  house  grew  weary  at  length  of  so 
many  essays.  Having  come  too  late 
into  public  life,  and  bemg  too  conceited 
to  study  men  whom  he  thought  his  infe- 
riors in  ability,  he  proved  a  very  indif- 
ferent politician— the  case  of  many  men 
I  have  Known,  who  have  dealt  too  much 
in  books  or  a  profession;  they  appl^ 
their  knowledge  to  objects  to  which  it 
does  not  belong,  and  think  it  as  easy  to 
govern  men  when  they  rise  above  them, 
as  they  found,  when  themselves  were 
lower,  and  we  their  superiors,  by  flat- 
tery. It  is,  perhaps,  more  expedient  for 
a  man  of  mean  birth  to  be  humble  after 
his  exaltation  than  before.  Insolence  is 
more  easily  tolerated  in  an  inferior,  than 
in  an  inferior  mounted  above  his  supe- 
riors. 

The  feelings  which  Walpole  betrays 
in  this  passage  seem  to  have  been  the 
influenoing  principles  of  his  life*  and  to 
have  been  shared  with  thousands.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  a  single  page  of 
the  historv  of  half  a  century  ago,  and 
not  to  feel  that  society  has  in  late  years 
made  almost  incredible  advances.  The 
trigues  for  place  which  are  here  re- 
corded— the  diplomacy^  every  sentence 
of  the  language  of  which  seemed  an 
exercise  of  dishonest  skill — the  pitiful 
shuffling — the  daring  bravado— and* 
where  nothinff  else  would  do,  the  bold, 
unblushing  he — all  these  things  have 
past  away ;  and  political  honesty  is  a 
word  not  absolutely  without  meaning. 
In  Walpole's  times^  whenever  be  did 
not  understand  a  man — when  the  mo- 
tives on  which  a  man  acted  were  not  in- 
telligible on  any  of  his  narrow  views-*- 
he  had  the  ready  solution,  the  roan  was 
mad,  or  a  Methodist,  and  straightway 
came  a  cloud  of  anecdotes  to  establish 
insanity  in  the  form  of  devotion  or 
some  other. 

The  volumes  before  us  open  with 
the  year  1767,  and  with  an  account  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain. 
The  measure  is  said  to  have  been  so 
wholly  unexpected  by  them,  that  they 
were  made  prisoners  in  their  convents 
throughout  the  kingdom*  without  bar- 
ing the  least  suspicion  of  what  was  in- 
tended-    If  this  be  indeed  so,  it  goes 


far  to  acquit  them  of  the  talent  for 
intrigue  with  which  they  are  charged. 
It  is  indeed  strange,  that  a  design 
sttoh  as  that  of  their  entire  removal, 
could  have  existed  for  any  time 
without  being  suspected  by  them- 
selves, or  communicated  to  them  bj 
some  devotee  in  so  pious  a  country  m 
Spain. 

"That  fabric  of  human  policy  sod 
wickedness  fell  to  the  ground  in  an  in- 
stant. Not  a  murmur  was  heard  sgainit 
the  rigour  of  the  sentence,  though  they 
were  conducted  to  the  sea-coast  like 
exiled  malefactors,  thrust  into  sbipi, 
and  sent  like  cargoes  of  damaged  goods 
to  their  proprietor,  the  pope.' 

The  pope  did  not  reoeive  them,  w 
account  of  the  expense  attending  their 
support ;  and  they  were  at  Isst  de- 
spatched to  Corsica,  and  given  a  frsoe 
a  day  to  live  on.  Walpole  was  gives 
an  account  of  the  causes  that  led  to 
this,  by  M.  Mello,  the  Portuguese  mi- 
nister in  England,  and  attributes  the 
bold  step  of  thus  getting  rid  of  tbeiD» 
to  the  genius  of  Count  D'Ocyrss,  the 
prime  minister  of  Portugal.  D'0c7ras 
round  the  Portuguese  settlements  that 
bordered  on  the  French  extremely 
neglected.  The  queen- regent  of  Spa>D 
had  agreed  to  an  exchange  of  lands, 
ceding  to  Portugal  part  of  the  Jesuits' 
territory  of  Paraguay,  and  intendmg 
to  involve  the  court  pf  Lisbon  in  i 
quarrel  with  the  Jesuits. 

*'  The  Jesuits  refused  the  exehsoge, 
and  imputing  the  machination  to  D'Oey* 
ras,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  confes- 
sors of  both  kings  and  queens  to  attevpt 
the  rain  of  that  minister." 

This  drew  on  them  D'Ocyras'i  re- 
sentment, and  their  own  ruin. 

Such  is  Walpole's  account  of  the 
matter,  and  if  not  accurate,  is  not  ab- 
solutely irreconcilable  with  the  true 
account  given  by  Muriel  in  hie  »P' 
plementary  chapter  to  the  French 
translation  of  Coxe's  Historv  of  tU 
Spanish  Bourbons.  The  exchange  of 
lands  to  which  Walpole  refers  was  re- 
sisted for  a  considerable  time  by  th^ 
Indian  militia  of  the  Jesuits.  This 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  order  from 
Portugal  in  17^9,  and  was  not  withoat 
influence  on  their  fate  through  Europe. 
In  1764  they  were  driven  from  Fraoca 
The  real  author  of  the  measure  •»• 
cribed  to  D'Ocyras,  by  Walpole,  vtf 
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Don  Pedro  D'Araoda,  President  of 
the  Comicn  of  Castile.     His  plans  for 
the  improrement  of  the  country  were 
iDcoDibteiit  with  the  existence  of  the 
order.    Their  eontriving  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
stite  identified  them  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people  with  all  the  abuses  of  an 
Hi-governed  country.     D'Aranda  sue* 
ceeded  in  quelling  a  fierce  insurrection, 
which  for  some  hours  had  placed  the 
rojal  &nulj  and  the  capital  at   the 
neroj  of  the  mob ;    and   when  the 
(hoger  was  over*  he  arraigned  the 
Jesuits  as  the  instigators  of  the  tumult. 
He  obtained  the  royal  edict  for  their 
expulsion ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  ob- 
taioedi  than  it  appeared  that  arrange- 
ments bad  been  already  made  to  have 
it  cirried  into  instant  execution.* 

The  period  of  English  history  with 
which  these  volumes  commence  was 
one  of  considerable  importance— im- 
portance not  felt  as  it  ought  by  Wal- 
pole,  with  whom  every  thing  is  regarded 
rsther  as  a  struggle  for  power  between 
indiTidoals  and  representatives  of 
&mily  interests,  than  as  involving 
prindples,  best  discussed  when  all 
»uch  interests  are  forgotten.  The 
administration  of  Lord  Rockingham 
W  been  broken  up  on  the  30th  of 
Ittljy  1766,  after  a  reign  of  one  year 
ud  twenty  days.  They  fell,  and  de- 
smred  to  fa\\,  being  united  by  no 
principle.  The  individuals  composing 
thst  ministry  were  respectable,  but  on 
the  most  important  points  they  differed 
with  each  other.  Burke  spoke  ''of 
the  distractions  of  the  British  empire 
having  been  composed  by  the  repeal  of 
the  American  stamp  act."  It  is  hard 
to  agree  with  him  in  this  as  a  matter 
of  net ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
mischief,  and  little  but  mischief,  could 
ha?e  arisen  from  the  course  pursued 
bj  the  Rockingham  administration,  who 
at  the  same  moment  repealed  the  stamp 
act  and  asserted  the  right  of  arbitrary 
taxation  of  English  colonies  as  existing 
in  the  British  parliament.  Their  con- 
dact  on  the  American  question  was 
indecisive,  and  seemed  almost  to  have 
been  governed  by  accident.     Nugent 


(afterwards  Lord  Clare)  insisted  that 
the  honour  of  England  was  pledged 
to  support  the  stamp  act,  while  Gene- 
ral Conway  expressed  his  entire  agree* 
ment  with  the  views  urged  by  Pitt. 
The  course  suggested  by  Pitt,  and 
supported  by  his  most  powerful  elo> 
quence,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the 
only  safe  one.  He  insisted  on  the 
mother  country's  unlimited  power  of 
legislation  over  her  colonies,  but  he 
denied  that  taxation  was  any  part  of 
legislative  power. 

<<  The  taxes  are,"  said  he,  '*  a  volun- 
tary gift,  and  grant  of  the  Commons 
alone.  If  taxation  be  a  part  of  simple 
legislation,  the  peers  have  rights  in  tax- 
ation as  well  as  yourselves — rights 
which  they  wUl  claim — which  they  will 
exercise,  whenever  the  principle  can  be 
supported  by  power.  There  is  an  idea 
in  some,  that  the  colonies  are  virtually 
represented  in  the  house.  I  would  fain 
know  by  whom  an  American  knight  is 
represented  here.  Is  he  represented  by 
a  knight  of  the  shire  in  any  county  in 
this  kingdom? — or  will  you  tell  him 
that  he  is  represented  by  any  represen- 
tative of  a  borough — of  a  borough 
which,  perhaps,  its  own  representatives 
never  saw  ?  This  is  what  is  called  the 
rotten  part  of  the  constitution.  li  can' 
not  continue  a  century.  If  it  doet  not 
drop,  it  must  be  amputated.  The  idea  of 
a  virtual  representation  of  America  in 
this  is  the  most  contemptible  idea  tiiat 
ever  entered  the  head  of  any  man.  It 
does  not  deserve  a  serious  refutation. 
....  I  rejoice  that  America  has 
resisted.  Three  millions  of  people  so 
dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty,  as  vo- 
luntarUy  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would 
have  been  fit  instruments  to  make 
slaves  of  all  the  rest." 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  course 
which  might  have  been  adopted  could 
have  much  longer  enabled  us  to  retain 
America ;  but  it  seems  not  possible  to 
have  imagined  any,  less  likely  to  be 
of  use,  than  that  which  was  adopted. 
To  have  distinctly  repudiated  the 
principle  of  the  stamp  act,  when  re- 
pealing it,  would  have  been  undoubt- 
edly a  more  becoming  course  than  the 
strange  one  of  asserting  the  right. 


*  "  The  most  minute  arrangements  had  been  made  throughout  Spain  for  its  imme- 
diate execution  by  Cam^omanes,  then  a  young  man,  ana  lately  appointed  to  the 
ministry ;  and  the  skill  with  which  this  was  accomplished  is  still  cited  by  the  native 
historians  as  the  masterpiece  of  that  statesman,  high  as  his  reputation  deservedly 
stands  as  an  economist,  a  writer,  and  a  minister." — Sir  D.  Le  Marchant, 
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and  admitting  the  want  of  power  to 
enforce  it.  Before  passing  these  con- 
tradictory measures,  witnesses  were 
examined,  and,  among  others,  Frank* 
lin,  who  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
colonists  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
repeal,  even  though  accompanied  with 
an  act  declaring  the  right  of  parlia- 
ment to  impose  taxes  at  pleasure.  A 
Whig  ministry,  every  member  of 
which  entertained  opposed  views — 
disliked  and  distrusted  by  the  king, 
whose  personal  feelings  were  mixed 
up  with  the  American  question  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  make  him  resent 
any  concession, — ill  seconded  even  by 
the  usual  adherents  of  ministry,  as 
several  of  the  offices  were  occupied  by 
the  remains  of  Lord  Bute's  party, 
who  defied  every  effort  to  dislodge 
them, — and  assailed  by  the  thunder  of 
Pitt's  indigiiant  eloquence,  could  not 
long  stand.  They  were  destined  to 
fall  *by  internal  treason,  or  what  can 
be  scarcely  distinguished  from  such. 
Lord  Northington,  who  held  the  great 
seal,  had  differed  with  his  colleagues 
on  several  occasions,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  communicated  to  them 
his  intention  of  releasing  himself  from 
office,  or  his  conviction  of  their  ina- 
bility to  carry  on  the  business  of  go- 
vernment. Early  in  1766,  it  would 
appear,  from  Lord  Henley's  Memoir, 
that  his  health  was  much  impaired, 
and  that  he  desired  an  "  honourable 
and  quiet  retreat."  **  To  obtain  this, 
he  determined  to  break  up  the  admi- 
nistration of  which  he  formed  a  part, 
and  to  accept  a  subordinate,  but  less 
laborious  situation,  among  their  suc- 
cessors." On  the  5th  of  July,  he  in- 
formed the  king  that  the  ministry 
oould  not  retain  their  situation,  de- 
clined attending  any  more  cabinet 
meetings,  and  recommended  his  ma- 
jesty to  send  for  Mr.  Pitt.  Lord 
Northington,  on  the  7th  of  July,  for- 
warded a  note  from  the  king  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  in  a  postscript  to  the  letter 
enclosing  this  note  says — ''  I  have  not 
uttered  a  word  of  this  business  but  to 
Lord  Camden."* 


The  formation  of  the  Chatham  ad- 
ministration disappointed  all  who  were 
concerned  in  it,  except,  perhaps.  Lord 
Northington,  who,  in  the  new  arrange- 
ments, was  lord  president.  The  king 
intended  that  most  of  the  existing 
ministry  should  remain  in.  This  was 
found  unmanageable,  from  the  differ- 
ences between  Pitt,  (Lord  Chatham), 
and  Lord  Temple.  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  an  important  figure  in  the  drama 
about  to  commence,  had  been  paymas- 
ter-general, and  was  now  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  The  great 
difference  of  income  between  the  office 
which  he  held  and  that  which  was 
offered  him,  made  the  negociation  wiih 
him  of  some  difficulty,!  and  hu  delays 
and  indecision  seem  to  have  loet  the 
ministry  the  important  aid  of  Dowde*- 
well.  A  letter  of  Dowdeswell  to  his 
wife,  written  on  the  day  the  Rock- 
ingham went  down,  augured  too  truly 
the  fate  of  the  Chatham  adventure : — 

"  Lord    Dartmouth    has    resigned. 

Stanley  goes  to  Petersburg 

Politicians  at  court  conclude,  that  Pitt 
being  made  a  peer,  means  to  say  he  has 
formed  a  ministry,  and  they  may  now 
shift  for  themselves.  Fine  discordant 
elements.  On  my  conscience,  if  they 
offer  me,  I  shall  doubt  the  prudence  of 
accepting,  where  the  administration  is 
so  little  likely  to  be  lasting." 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Sir 
Charles  Saunders,  Sir  William  Mere- 
dith, and  Admiral  Keppel  resigned 
their  places  at  the  admiralty,  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  other  Lords 
withdrew  their  support.  ( 

There  was  a  failure  of  the  harvest 
this  year ;  there  was  an  actual  scar- 
city of  grain,  and  the  popular  feeling 
expressed  itself  in  several  acta  of  vio- 
lence. The  military  were  called  in, 
and  several  lives  lost.  The  price  of 
grain  was  said  to  have  risen  in  conse- 
quence of  forestalling  and  monopoly, 
and  proclamations  were  issued  against 
these  very  doubtful  offences.  Another 
proclamation  was  sent  forth,  prohibit-^ 
ing  the  exportation  of  wheat,  and  a& 


*  Chatham  Correspondence,  Vol.  IL  p.  435,  and  Sir  Henry  Cavendish*^  DebatesJ 
Vol.  L  p.  577.  I 

t  The  paymaster-general's  office  was  worth  £7000  a  year the  other  £2500.— 

See  the  king's  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt — Chatham  Correspondence,  Vol.  IL  p.  454. 

t  Memoir  of  Dowdeswell,  by  his  Bon.^ Cavendish* g  Debates,  Vol   I..  Appeal 
rfi*,p.  580.  ■ 
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enibai^o  laid  on  all  outward-bound 
ships  bden  with  com. 

November  came>  and  with  it  the 
meetiflg  of  parliament.  The  urgency 
of  the  occasion  had  led  the  ministry 
to  impose  the  embargo  without  the 
.action  of  the  legislature,  and  they 
!:ov  came  to  ask  an  indemnity  for  the 
iric'ers  who  had  acted  under  the 
irJers  of  council.  The  opposition 
«.v  strong,  and  a  vexatious  amend- 
ed nt  was  movedy  which  proposed  to 
iiciude  in  the  bill  of  indemnities  the 
I'linibters  who  advised,  as  well  as  the 
•  Seers  who  had  executed  this  stretch 
(ftbe  prerogative,  which  it  was  in- 
5:>ted  violated  the  first  principles  of 
tLeconstitation.  Lord  Chatham  was 
i  nfioed  to  his  house  by  illness  at  the 
uine  the  embargo  was  discussed  in 
<^«uncil,  but  his  strenuous  advice  was 
t'ur  it ;  and  Lord  Camden,  the  chan- 
rtllor,  insisted,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
wiatthe  prohibition  was  a  due  exer- 
r.^  of  authority.  *«  The  crown,"  said 
re—"  the  sole  executive  power  is  to 
U  intrusted  with  the  safety  of  the 
itate  daring  the  recess  of  parliament, 
«Uch  is  at  most  a  forty  days'  tyranny." 
Lords  Mansfield,  Temple,  and  Lyttle- 
t'«?  stood  forward  agunst  this  doc- 
^nne.  «  Dispensing  with  the  consent 
^(parliament  was  expressly  mentioned 
i^  the  bill  of  rights  as  one  of  the 
^ieraoces  under  the  despotism  sought 
I  >  be  established  by  James  IL  In  no 
^onj  on  earth  was  any  plea  ever 
^  but  that  of  the  good  of  the  peo- 
f'-<i'"  Bat  Camden's  thunder  was  that 
*^'icfa  produced  the  loudest  and  most 
prolonged  echo.  *' Forty  days'  ty- 
[9BDj!"  How  often  had  the  noble 
lord  been  heard  to  say  that  the  price 
tf  one  hour's  liberty  none  could  tell 
wtan  English  jury:  but  forty  days' 
granny — of  the  crown — over  the  peo- 
|ie--who  could  endure  the  thought  ? 


^  "  My  lords/'  said  one  of  the  speakers, 
^^ss  than  forty  days'  tyranny,  such  as 
m  country  has  sometimes  felt,  would, 

Ml 


J-elieTe,  bring  your  lordships  together, 

fV>ut  a  summons,  from  your  sick- 

^s,  riding  even  upon  post-horses,  in 

rt  weather,  faster  than  our  ?reat  pa- 

^  t<  themselves,  to  get  a  place  or  a 

'»on,  or  both ;  yet  establish  a  dis- 

iMng  power,  and  you  cannot  be  sure 

father  liberty  or  laws  for  forty  mi- 

'^r*'    T^^  dispensing  power  is  the 

"K  which  English  history  has  warned 

*»n8t  with  such  awful  beacons — an 

Vol.  XXVI.— No.  153. 


attempt  that  lost  two  princes  their 
crowns,  and  one  his  head,  and  that  at 
length  expelled  his  family  out  of  this 
land  of  liberty  to  the  regions  of  ty- 
ranny." 

In  these  difficulties,  Chatham  mado 
an  abortive  attempt  to  attach  the  Bed- 
ford interest  to  his  side  ;  and  this  fail- 
ing, he  sought  to  withdraw  from  that 
powerful  family  some  of  their  adhe- 
rents, by  the  gift  of  peerages.  A  more 
unpopular  demonstration  of  weakness 
was  a  sort  of  coalition  with  the  court 
party:  Lord  De  Spencer,  who  had 
oeen  Lord  Bute's  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  made  Postmaster;  and 
Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards  Lord  Li- 
verpool), who  had  been  Bute's  private 
secretarv,  was  made  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1766, 
a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  an  order  made 
for  printing  their  papers,  which  was 
violently  resisted  by  the  directors,  as 
tending  to  expose  confidential  letters. 
The  inquiry  involved  questions  of 
scarcely  less  moment  than  those  which 
the  American  dispute  forced  into  agi- 
tation. The  right  of  the  Company  to 
its  territorial  possessions  was  denied, 
as  not  included  in,  or  in  any  way  deri- 
vable from  its  charter  as  a  trading  cor- 
poration ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inquiry  was  treated  as  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  private  property.  On  this, 
as  on  the  American  question,  the  ar- 
gument, ah  inconvenierUif  was  urged 
beyond  all  fair  application.  The  Ame- 
ricans can  have  committed  no  offence, 
it  was  argued  in  the  one  case — as, 
though  you  may  put  them  on  their 
trial  for  treason  or  sedition,  you  will 
find  no  juries  to  convict ;  and  in  the 
same  way  was  the  case  of  the  India 
Company  dealt  with.  The  crown  can 
have  no  rights,  it  was  said,  for  there 
are  no  courts  in  which  such  rights 
could  be  tried ;  the  absence  of  any 
right  was  argued,  from  there  being  no 
known  machinery  of  the  law  applicable 
to  the  occasion.  In  both  cases  the 
practical  answer  is  the  same.  If  laws 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect,  the  coun« 
try  is  compelled  to  new  legislation. 
The  very  fact  of  there  being  no  legal 
remedy  in  cases  where  the  defect  can- 
not be  supplied  by  the  courts  of  equity, 
is  an  imperative  reason  for  the  inter- 
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ference  of  the  legislature.  An  inquiry 
was  orderedi  and  Walpole  tells  us 
that*  on  the  reassembling  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  following  Spring, 

•*  The  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  alarmed  at  the  strength  of 
the  evidence  against  them,  had  deter- 
mined to  maJte  a  compromise  or  bargain 
with  the  government;  and,  fearing  that 
Lord  Chatham  would  reject  their  pro- 
posal, had  sent  severally  round  to  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  to  desire  to 
treat.  At  a  council  held  the  evening 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Con- 
way brought  them  all  over  to  his  oni- 
nion  for  a  treaty;  and  he,  with  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  Charles  Town- 
shend,  were  commissioned  by  the  rest  to 
negociate.  The  last  was  grown  a  great 
advocate  for  the  Company,  and  said 
that  now,  on  the  death  of  his  wife's  mo- 
ther, the  Duchess  of  Argyle,  he  himself 
was  become  a  considerable  proprietor 
of  India  stock.  All  the  truth  was,  that 
he  intended  to  be  so ;  the  duchess  had 
not  a  shilling  in  that  fund.  He  had 
acted  with  the  same  lightness  when,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  be  had 
been  to  open  the  budget  before  the  holi- 
days. He  had  caused  Onslow  to  make 
his  excuse  on  pretence  of  illness,  and 
then  appeared  there,  fvalkinff  about  the 
House.  Two  days  after,  he  did  open  it ; 
but  of  that  more  hereafter,  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  his  proposed  taxes." — Vol, 
HI.  pp.  12,  13. 

An  agreement  was  at  last  come  to 
between  the  company  and  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  amusingly  interfered 
with  by  the  proprietors.  A  court  of 
proprietors  was  called  to  ratify  the 
terms,  and  they,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  the  business  for  which  they  had  been 
called,  chose  to  treat  themselves  with 
a  dividend  before  tlie  funds  should  be 
tied  up  for  the  purposes  of  the  treaty* 
The  directors  bad  anticipated  thb  dan- 
ffer«  and  forewarned  ministers  of  it, 
bat  were  afraid  to  acknowledge  to  the 
court  of  proprietors  that  they  had 
made  the  communication.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  indignant  at  what 
was  certainly,  in  the  circumstances,  a 
gross  breach  of  faith.  The  directors 
were  examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
Hoase«  and  Mr.  Dvson  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  biU  for  regulating 
the  making  of  dividends. 

«It  was  on  that  day,  and  on  that 
occasion,  that  Charles  Townshend  dis- 
played in  a  latitude  beyond  belief,  the 


amazing  powers  of  his  capacity,   aad 
the  no  less  amaxing  incongrmtieB  of  his 
character.     He  had  taken  on  hnnself, 
early  in  the  day.  the  examination  of  the 
Company's  conduct ;  and  in  a  very  cool 
sensible  speech  on  that  occasion,  and 
with  a  becoming  consciousness  of  his 
own  levity,  had  told  the  House  that  he 
hoped  he  had  atoned  for  the  inconside- 
ration  of  his  past  life,  by  the  ^«  he 
had  taken  of  that  business.      He  had 
scarce  uttered  this  speech,  but,  as  if  to 
atone  for  that  (however  false)  atone- 
ment, he  left  the  House  and  went  home 
to  dinner,  not  concerning  himself  with 
Dyson's  motion  that  was  to  follow.     As 
that  motion  was,  however,  of  a  novel 
nature,  it  produced  suspicion,  objection, 
and  difficulties.     Conway  being  pressed. 
and  not  caring  to  be  the  sole  champion 
of  an  invidious  measure,  that  was  in 
reality  not   only  in  Townshend's   pro- 
vince,  but  which  he  had  had  a  principal 
hand  in  framing,  sent  for  him  back  to 
the  House.     He  returned  about  eight  m 
the  evening,  half  drunk  with  champagne, 
and  more  intoxicated  with  spirits.     He 
rose  to  speak  without  giving  himself 
time  to  learn,  and  without  carlne  what 
had  been  in  agitation,  except  that  the 
motion  had  given  an  alarm.     The  first 
thing  he  did,  was  to  call  God  to  wit- 
ness that  he  had  not  been  consulted  on 
the  motion,— a  confession  implying  thai 
he  was  not  consulted  on  a  business  in 
his  own  department ;  and  the  more  mar- 
vellous,  as   the  disgrace  of   which  he 
seemed  to  complain  or  boast  of,   wa» 
absolutely  false.      There  were   sittiar 
round  him  twelve  persons  who  had  bess 
in  consultation  with  him  that  very  mor^ 
ing,  and  with  his  assistance  had  drawa 
up  the  motion,  on  his  own  table,  and  who 
were  petrified  at  his  most  unparalleled 
effrontery,  and  causeless  want  of  truth. 
When  he  sat  down  agam,  Conway  asked 
him  softly,  how  he  could  affirm  so  gross 
a  falsehood  ?    He  replied  eareleesl j,  •  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  say  so;' 
but  before  he  sat  down,  he  had  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  wit,  parts,  hvmour, 
knowledge,  absurdity,  vanity,  and  fic- 
tion, heightened  by  all  the  graces   of 
comedy,  the  happuiess  of  allusion  and 
quotation,  and  the  buffoonery  of  farc^ 
To  the  purpose  of  the  question  be  said 
not  a  syllable.     It  was  a  descant  on  tfc# 
times,    a  picture  of  parties,  of  th^ 
leaders,  of  their  hopes,  and  defects.     It 
was  an  enconium  and  a  satire  on  him- 
self:  and  while  he  painted  the  pret«i- 
sions  of  birth,  riches,  connectioas,   fa- 
vour,  titles  ;  while  be  affected  to  pra« 
Lord  Rockingham,  and  that  faction,  «id 
yet  insmuated  that  nothing  but  parts  like 
his  own  were  qualified  to  preside ;  aaJ 
while  he  less  covertly  arraigned  »• 
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ynld  incapacity'of  Lord  Chathaoip*  he 
cicited  sncb  mormura  of  wonder,  admi- 
ration,  applaase,  iaughter,  pity,  and 
sotirn,  that  nothine  was  so  true  as  the 
fen  trace  with  which  he  concluded,  when 
'^pt^oking  of  Govemment ;  he  said  it  wat 
Uome  what  he  himself  had  often  been 
laiied— a  weathercock. 

"Such  was  the  wit,  abundance,  and 
impropriety  of   this  speech,    that  for 
i.>ffle  days  men  coald  talk  or  inquire  of 
jivthing  else.     'Did  you  hear  Charles 
i'oKosbend's  champagne  speech  ?'  was 
'^  aniversal  question.       For  myself, 
1  proteit  it  was  the  most  singular  plea- 
sure of  the  kind  I  erer  tasted.    The  bac- 
'^analian  enthusiasm  of  Pindar  flowed 
ii  torrents  less  rapid  and  less  eloquent , 
i.nd  iaspires  less  delight,  than  Towns- 
''>ud's  imagery,  which  conveyed  mean- 
n;;'  in  every  sentence.     It  was  Garrick 
nritiog  and  acting  extempore  scenes  of 
'''iigreve.      A  light  circumstance   in- 
r.a^ed  the  mirth  of  the  audience.     In 
u'j  feryour  of  speaking,    Townshend 
'^H)«doff  the  patch  from  his  eye,  which 
n*  bad  represented   as   grievously   cut 
tijrt«  days  before :    no  mark  was  dis- 
■^riiible,  but  to  the  nearest  spectators 
i  scratch  so  slight,  that  he  might  have 
=^ide,  and  perhaps  bad  made  it  himself 
«ith  a  piii.l    To  me  the  entertainment 
■  the  day  was  complete.     He  went  to 
"^fper  with  us  at  Mr.  Conway's,  where, 
-•  flood  of  his  gaiety   not  being  ex- 


haosted,  he  kept  the  table  in  a  roar  till 
two  in  the  mornin?,  by  various  sallies 
and  pictures,  the  last  of  which  was  a 
scene  in  which  he  mimicked  inimitably 
his  own  wife,  and  another  ereat  ladv 
with  whom  he  fancied  himself  in  love. 
—  ro/.///.;>p.  23-26. 

The  India  affair  was  finally  settled 
by  a  compromise  with  the  directors  ; 
but  the  act  of  the  general  court  of 
proprietors  led  to  important  changes 
in  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the 
company.  The  qualification  to  vote 
was  restricted  to  persons  possessed  of 
a  larger  quantity  of  stock,  and  the 
amount  of  dividends  itself  was  regu- 
lated. In  argument  the  ministry  un- 
doubtedly had  the  best  of  it,{  as  pre- 
viously the  company  had  the  power  of 
declaring  dividends  without  reference 
to  the  actual  state  of  its  funds.  The 
fluctuation  in  India  stock  introduced  a 
spirit  of  gambling  into  the  country, 
which,  when  India  stock  was  at  all 
high,  was  cherished  at  the  expense  of 
other  stocks,  and  what  was  felt  of 
most  moment,  the  dividends  declared 
encroached  on  the  revenue  of  the  late 
territorial  acquisitions  of  the  company, 
and  it  was  far  from  certain  that  there 
might  not  be  actual  loss  from  that 
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*Mr.  Townshend  had  not  many  months  before  entertained  a  very  different  opinion 

-'  tbis  great  man,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
MS.  Memoirs.     "  On  the  night  preceding  Lord  Chatham^s  first  journey  to  Bath, 

-I'r.  Charles  Townshend  was  for  the  first  time  summoned  to  the  Cabinet.  The 
' '  ^'Deis  was  on  a  general  view  and  statement  of  the  actual  situation  and  interests 

'  the  Tarions  powers  in  Europe.     Lord  Chatham  had  taken  the  lead  in  this  con- 

'ieration  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  as  to  raise  the  admiration  and  desire  of  us  all 
* '  co*operate  with  him  in  forwarding  his  views.  Mr.  Townshend  was  particularly 
^'toaUhed,  and  owned  to  me,  as  I  was  carrying  him  in  my  carriage  home,  that 
Urd  Chatham  had  just  shown  to  us  what  inferior  animals  we  were,  and  that  as 
uaeb  as  he  had  seen  of  him  before,  he  did  not  conceive  till  that  9ight  his  superiority 
■  be  go  very  transcendant.'^ 

'*'  The  following  more  friendly  account  of  this  singular  scene  is  transcribed  from 
Nr  George  Colebrooke's  Memoirs. 

"  Mr.  Townshend  loved  good  living,  but  had  not  a  strong  stomach.  He  com- 
^  >tled  therefore  frequent  excesses,  considering  his  constitution,  which  would  not 
•aa-  been  intemperance  in  another.  He  was  supposed,  for  instance,  to  have  made 
^  speech  in  the  heat  of  wine,  when  that  was  really  not  the  case.  It  was  a  speech 
•'  ^^*ch  he  treated  with  great  levity,  but  with  wonderful  art,  the  characters  of  the 
^QKe  of  Qrafton  and  Lord  Shelbume,  whom,  though  his  colleagues  in  office,  he 
;  tertuned  a  sovereign  contempt  for,  and  heartily  wished  to  get  rid  of.  He  had  a 
''>|i''lc  ribbon  over  one  of  his  eyes  that  day,  having  tumbled  out  of  bed  probably  in 
^tit  of  epilepsy,  and  this  added  to  the  impression  made  on  his  auditors  that  he  was 
'^psjri  whereas  it  was  a  speech  he  had  meditated  a  great  while  upon,  and  it  was 
only  by  accident  that  it  found  utterance  that  day.  I  write  with  certainty,  because 
^ir  George  Younge  and  I  were  the  only  persons  who  dined  with  him,  and  we  had 
^Qt  one  bottle  of  champagne  after  dinner.  General  Conway  having  repeatedly  sent 
DMisengers  to  press  his  return  to  the  House." 

I  See,  however,  the  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords,  understood  to  be  drawn  up 
ty  Burks.  ^  *^ 
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territory,  \U  indeed,  it  could  be  at 
all  preserved.  The  bill  was  carried, 
but  with  a  minority  so  strong  as  to 
show  the  weakness  of  ministry.  Of 
the  debates  on  the  India  question  do 
reports  have  been  preserved :  but  in  a 
letter  of  Sir  Henry  Fetherstonehaugh 
to  Lord  Clive,  Burke's  is  described  as 
having  been  the  finest  piece  of  oratory. 
Lord  Chatham,  the  head  of  the  minis- 
try, was  at  the  time  ill,  and  a  mysteri- 
ous silence  was  observed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  which  gave  rise 
to  all  manner  of  reports,  some  of 
which  we  shall  mention  before  closing 
this  article.  By  some  the  illness  was 
altogether  denied — by  some  strangely 
exaggerated.  The  cabinet,  the  great 
strength  of  which  was  his  name,  ap- 
peared strangely  deprived  of  his  ser- 
vices ;  yet  he  was  mysteriously  refer- 
red to  as  the  unseen  agent  of  a  power 
behind  the  throne,  and  greater  than 
the  throne.  From  Fetherstooehaugh's 
extracts  from  the  speech,  it  appears  to 
have  been  wildly  extravagant,  irreve- 
rent, and  in  Burke's  very  worst  style. 

"Perhaps  this  house,"  said  he,  "is 
not  the  place  where  oar  reasons  can  be 
of  any  avail.  The  great  person  who  is 
to  determine  on  this  question  may  be  a 
being  far  above  our  view — one  so  im- 
measurably high,  that  the  greatest  abili- 
ties (and  he  pomted  to  Mr.  Townshend), 
or  the  most  amiable  dispositions  (and 
he  pointed  to  Mr.  Conway)  that  are  to 
be  found  in  this  house,  may  not  gain  ac- 
cess   to   him — a   being   before  .whom 


'thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  vir- 
tues,  powers,*  (and  he  waved  his  hand 
over  the  treasury  bench,  which  he  sat 
behind) — all  veil  their  wings  ;  but 
though  our  arguments  may  not  reach 
him,  probably  our  prayers  may.** 

He  then  apostrophised  into  a  solemn 
prayer  to  the  Great  Miniater  above 
that  rules  and  governs  over  all,  to 
have  mercy  upon  us,  and  not  to  destroy 
the  work  of  his  own  hands — ^to  have 
mercy  on  the  public  credit*  of  which 
he  hi^  made  so  free  and  large  an  use. 
"  Doom  not,"  added  he,  "  to  perdition 
that  vast  public  debt,  a  mass,  seventy 
millions  of  which  thou  hast  employed 
in  rearing  a  pedestal  for  thj  own 
statue  1"  * 

But  India  and  its  concerns  were  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  difficohies 
of  the  American  question. f  On  the 
27th  of  February,  1767,  Townshend 
had,  in  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  moved  that  the  land-tax  should 
be  continued  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound*  In  time  of  peace,  the  tax  had 
usually  been  three  shillings,  and  on  as 
amendment  to  reduce  it  to  that  rat^ 
ministry  were  left  in  a  minority  of 
eighteen.  This  was  the  first  monej 
bill  in  which  the  minister  had  been 
defeated  since  the  Revolution,  and  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  fatal  symptom. 
''  The  majority  was  composed  of  th^ 
gentlemen  composing  the  Cocoa-tree,^ 
the  Bedfords,  Grenvilles,  Rockiof- 
hams,  and  Newcastles,   united   witii 


♦  Life  of  Lord  Clive.  Vol.  III.  p.  199. 

t  On  the  18th  Februarv,  the  ministry  were  in  considerable  danger.  Flood  wa> 
present  at  the  debate,  and  gives  an  account  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont  :-> 
*'  The  house  sat  till  eight — an  excellent  debate.  American  extraordinaries  wer«> 
the  subject,  and  the  question  was  pnt  upon  a  motion  of  George  Grenville,  that  «a 
address  be  presented,  to  pray  that  the  extraordinary  expenses  in  America  may  be 
lessened,  and  that  the  troops  be  withdrawn  from  the  frontiers  and  forts  to  the  J 
interna]  part  of  the  provinces.  The  numbers  were  62  to  139;  the  most  powerfol  j 
minority  that  has  yet  appeared,  especially  considering  that  few  of  the  Rockingham^ 
voted.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  speaking.  Conway  spoke  often  and  well ; 
George  Grenville  very  little  in  two  hours  ;  Charles  Townshend,  who  wonld  pro- 
bably have  been  silent,  had  he  not  been  called  up  by  Rigby,  excelled  himself.  I 
never  heard  even  him  so  well :  he  harangued  most  inimitably  on  both  tidet  oftkt 
the  question,  and  by  turns  was  cheered  by  every  party  in  the  house.  Burke  did  not 
speak.  His  brother  has  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg,  and  his  uneasiness  &c 
this  unlucky  accident  was  one  cause  of  his  silence." 

X  Gibbon  describes  this  club  in  his  journal  (Nov.  1762)  '*  That  respectable  body,  of 


a  cofree>room,  upon  a  bit  of  cold  meat  or  a  sandwich,  and  drinking  a  ffla.<s  of 

Eunch.     At  present,  we  are  full  of  King's  Councillors  and  Lords  of  the  bed-chaa- 
er,  who.  having  jumped  into  the  ministry,  make  a  very  singular  medley  of  their 
old  principles  and  language  with  their  mocfom  ones  "^Miicellan€OH$  Worm,  V^L  L 
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ethers  who  bad  count/   or   popular 
elections.    The  measure  cripples  the 
treasurjr  operations  to  such  a  degree 
this  yexr,  that  it  is  a  most  dishearten- 
in*:  thing  to  those  who  wish  to  do  a 
littie  good."*    This  defeat  had  results 
ttut  were  at  the  time  little  anticipated. 
The  diminntion  of  the  land-tax  com- 
pelled Townshend  to  look  round  for 
other  sources  of  revenue,  and  in  an 
unhappj  hoar  he  remembered  a  dis- 
tbctioD  often  urged  in  the  debates  on 
tk  American    Stamp   Act    between 
iotenial  and    external   taxation.     It 
vas  said  that  nothing  could  be  more 
reuooable   than     imposing    customs 
for  the  regulation    of   trade;   that 
taxes  levied  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing I  rerenue  were  altogether  diffe- 
rtfot,  and  that  the  Americans  would 
iiever  think  of  resisting  duties  which, 
thoQgfa  levied  in  America,  were  not 
laid  on  American  growth  or  American 
i[i<iustry.    This  led  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  affirm,  perhaps  to 
believe,  that  American  pride  was  con- 
ceroed  with  the  matter  more  than  any 
'ieeper  feeling,  and  that  by  changing 
the  form  of  the  thing  be  would  recon- 
cile them  to  a  substantial  payment. 
The  real  hct  seems  to  have  been,  that 
tW  coort  never  abandoned  tlie  princi- 
ple of  taxation — that  they    thought 
tiin  had  power  to  crush  America  at 
2DT  moment — that  they  were  not  in- 
(ii>po£ed  to  punish  what  they  regarded 
IS  the  treason  of  the  resisting  pro- 
>^oces,  and  that  Townshend  wished  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  court ;  for 
the  possible  amount  to  be  derived  from 
the$e  taxes  was  very  inconsiderable^ 
Qot  more,  according  to  his  own  esti- 
mate, than  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
t/H)asaod    pounds    a-year.     He    was 
misled,  too,  by  the  Americans  them- 
e^Ives,  who  said  to  him,  "  Take  the 
^x ;  let  it  but  bear  the  appearance  of 
[ort  duties,  and  it  will  not  be  objected 
to.' t    The  measure  itself  was  opposed 
bttt  by  a  smalt  minority ;  and  even  to 
tbat  minority  its  due  weight  was  not 
^iven,  as  it  appeared  influenced  by 
merchants  engaged  in  the  American 
trade,  who  were  supposed  to  be  panic- 
'•tricken  by  their  fear  of  losing  the 
debts  due  to  them  in  the   Colonies. 


"  The  country,  also,"  says  Sir  D.  le 
Marcbant,  "had  taken  umbrage  at 
the  intemperate  language  of  the  co1o« 
nists,  and  regarded  with  some  distrust 
the  moderate  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  that  Mr.  Townshend  had  ta 
contend  with  the  taunts  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, the  popular  voice,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  court — a  combination 
far  too  strong  for  a  statesman  of  his 
temperament  to  resist." 

Townshend's  speech  was  a  clever 
one,  and  carried  the  House  with  it ; 
but  it  set  America  in  a  flame.     "  Au- 
thority," says  Walpole,  "never  mea- 
sures liberty  downward.      Rarely  is 
liberty  supposed  to  mean  the  indepen- 
dence  of  those  below  us ;  it  is  our 
own  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  supe- 
riors.    The  Peer  dreads  the  King— 
the  Commoner  the  Peer — the  American 
the  Parliament.  Each  American  trader 
thought  himself  a  Brutus  or  Hampden, 
while  he  wrestled  with  the  House  of 
Commons ;  yet  his  poor  negroes  felt 
that  their  master,  Brutus,  was  a  worse 
tyrant    than     Nero    or    Muley   Ish- 
roael.    Had  the  parliament  of  England 
presumed  by  one  god-like  act,  to  de- 
clare all  the  slaves    in  our  colonies 
freemen,  not  a  patriot  in  America  but 
would  have    clamoured    against    the 
violation  of  property,  and  protested 
that  to  abolish  the  power  of  imposing 
chains  was  to  impose  them.     O  man  I 
man  I  dare  not  to  vaunt  your  virtue, 
while    self-interest    lurks    in    every 
pore."      Walpole,   in    analysing    the 
motives  of  those  who  took  a  part  in 
the  debate,  describes  Beckford,  who 
pleaded  for  the  colonies,  and  against 
some  measures  of  punishment  which 
accompanied  Towushend's  scheme  of 
taxation,    as  acting  in  concert  with 
Lord    Chatham,    with    the    object-^ 
more  likely  to  occur  to  Walpole  than 
to  Chatham — that  while  the  ministers 
humbled  the  colonies,  he  might  him- 
self be  still  though t^favourable  to  them. 
Walpole  adds  that   duplicity   of  the 
period  ran  through  the  whole  of  Chat- 
ham's second  administration.   Walpole 
was  persuaded  of   Chatham's  actual 
madness,  and  he  tells  a  long  story  to 
prove  it. 

When  Lord  Chatham  inherited  Sir 


*  Chatham  Correspondenco,  Vol.  III.  p.  224.     jMlerofthe  Duke  of  Grafton, 

♦  Soe  Thomas   Townshend's  speech,   Fehruani  8,   1709.     Cavt^ndisli's  t)ebatos, 
^  "1.1.  p.  213. 
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William  Pjnsent's  estate^  he  remoyed 
to  it»  and  sold  his  house  at  Hayes — a 
place  which  had  cost  him  vast  sums  of 
money^   and  yet   exhibited  but  little 
tface  of   such  ezpenditure»    a  great 
part  having  been  consumed  in  pur- 
chasing conginuous  tenements  to  free 
himself  from  neighbourhood ;   much 
had  gone  in  doing  and  undoing,  and 
not  a  little  in  planting  by  torchlight, 
as  his  peremptory  and  impatient  tem- 
per could  brook  no  delay.     His  chil- 
dren he  could  not  bear  under  the  same 
roof,  nor  communications  from  room 
to  room,  nor  whatever  he  thought  pro- 
moted noise.     "  At  the  commencement 
of  his  second  administration,  when  he 
settled  at  Hampstead,  he  took  four  or 
^ye  houses,  to  ward  off  the  noises  of 
neighbourhood.     At  Pynsent  his  ca- 
prices were  in  the  same  way  displayed.*' 
**  A  bleak  hill  bounded  the  view ;  he  or- 
dered it  to  be  planted  with  cedars  and 
cypresses.      All  Somersetshire  would 
not  furnish  the  hundredth  part  neces- 
sary, and  they  were  brought    from 
London.       His    abstemious     privacy 
bore    a    considerable  article   in    his 
housekeeping.     His  sickly  and  uncer- 
tain appetite  was  never  regular,  and 
his  temper  would  put  up  with  no  de- 
fect.    Hence  a  succession  of  chickens 
were  boiling   and  roasting  at  every 
hour,  to  be  ready  when  he  should  call. ' 
He  now  formed  a  strong  desire  to  re- 
possess Hayes,  which  he  had  sold  to 
Thomas  Walpole.     In  the  course  of 
tho  negociation,    Walpole  communi- 
cated the  matter  to  the  chancellor, 
who  thought  Chatham  mad.     James 
Grenville    was  sent   for.      Grenville 
said  that  he  had  seen  Lord  Chatham 
the  day  before,  and  thought  him  bet- 
ter. "  Was  Hayes  mentioned  ?"  "Yes, 
and  he  then  became  furious."   Walpole 
adds  that  he  was  calm  and  cheerful  till 
politics  were  mentioned,  and  "then 
started,  fell  into  trembling,   and  the 
conversation  was  broken  off."     There 
seems  no  reason  to  think  that  Walpole 
was  right  in  the  inference  that  Lord 
Chatham's    incapacity    for      business 
arose    from   mental   alienation  :    but 
the  fact   itself  of  his  absence,   and 
the  belief  that  on  the  American  ques- 
tion his  opinions  differed  from  those  of 
his  colleagues,  were  sufficient  to  add 
fearfully  to  the  dangers  of  the  ministry. 
Assistance  from  some  quarter  or  other 
was  necessary,  more  particularly  as  on 
the  Lidian  bill  the  cabinet  itself  was 


divided,  and  their  disunion  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  debates  on  that  question. 
New  arrangements  were  plainly  re- 
quired, and  in  negociatiog  these,  Wal- 
pole seems  to  have  been  an  actiTe 
party. 

"  The  Duke  of  Grafton  himself,  who 
could  not  penetrate  to  Lord  Chatham, 
thought  some  change  necessary.  Lord 
Nortning^n,  alarmed  for  himself  by  the 
tbe  attack  in  the  Canada  papers,  and 
apt  to  scent  decay  in  a  ministry,  told 
Lord  Hertford  the  present  system  could 
not  hold.  I  engaged  Lord  Hertford  to 
warn  the  kin^not  to  open  his  closet  pre- 
cipitately on  Lord  Northington's  alarm. 
But  I  was  not  without  apprehension 
myself  on  meeting  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
returning  very  privately  from  RichmoDd 
— ^nothing  being  so  unusual  as  his  ma- 
jesty seemg  any  ministers  there.  The 
king  had  sent  for  him,  and  insisted  on 
his  seeing  Lord  Chatham  the  next  daj. 
The  duke  was  very  inquisitive  to  know 
how  Lord  Chatham  was.  I  told  the 
duke  he  would  find  him  much  dis* 
ordei^ed.  The  duke  said  to  me,  '  If  ve 
can  beat  them  well  in  the  House  of  Lords 
next  Tuesday,  perhaps  we  may  get  the 
Bedfords.'  I  was  struck,  and  concluded 
that  Lord  Bute  was  terrified  at  tbe 
Duke  of  Bedford's  and  Digby's  late 
attacks  ;  on  that  Lord  Northingtoa  bad 
alarmed  both  him  and  the  king;  but 
Lord  Hertford  assured  me  that  the 
duke*s  own  propensity  lay  towards  the 
Bedfords."— TFfl//io/e,  Vol.  III.  p.  49. 

Sir  D.  Le  Marchant  gives  us  the 
Duke's  own  account  of  his  interviev 
with  Lord  Chatham : — 

'*  *  Though  I  expected  to  find  Lord 
Chatham  very  ill  mdeed,  his  sitaatioQ 
was  different  from  what  I  had  ima- 
gined :  his  nerves  and  spirits  were  af- 
fected to  a  dreadful  degree^  and  the 
sight  of  his  ereat  mind,  bowed  down, 
and  thus  weakened  by  disorder,  wooM 
have  filled  me  with  grief  and  concern, 
even  if  I  had  not  long  borne  a  sincere 
attachment  to  his  person  and  character. 
The  confidence  he  reposed  in  me  de- 
manded every  return  on  my  part,  and 
it  appeared  like  cruelty  in  me  to  hare 
been  urged  by  any  necessity  to  pot  a 
man  I  valued  to  so  great  suffering.  The 
interview  was  long  and  painful :  I  had 
to  run  over  the  many  difficulties  of  the 
session,  for  his  lordship,  I  beliere,  had 
not  once  attended  the  house  since  his 
last  return  from  Bath.  I  had  to  relate 
the  struggles  we  had  experienced  ifl 
carrying  some  points,  especially  in  the 
House  of  Loros ;  the  opposition,  ai^) 
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ire  had  encoimtered  ia  the  East  India 
bojioess,  from  Mr.  Conway,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Townshend,  together  with  the  un- 
ac<?oiiiitabIe  conduct  of  the  latter  gen- 
tlemaa,  who  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
kd  to  pledge  himself  at  last,  contrary 
to  tbe  known  decision  of  every  member 
of  the  cabinet,  to  draw  a  certain  reve- 
nue from  the  colonies,  without  offence 
to  the  Americans  themselves ;    and  I 
ns  sorry  to  inform  Lord  Chatham  that 
>Ir.  Townshend*s  6ippant  boasting  was 
receired  with  strong  marks  of  a  blind 
ud  greedy  approbation  from  the  body 
of  the  house ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  lay 
erery   thing    before    his    lordship     as 
plainly  as  I  was  able,  and  assured  him 
that  Lords  Northington  and  Camden 
had  both  empowered  me  to  declare  how 
earnestly  they  desired  to  receive  his  ad- 
rice  as  to  assistins^  and  strengthening 
the  systrai  he  hadTestablished  by  some 
adequate  accession,  without  which  they 
were  satisfied  it  could  not  nor  ought 
to  proceed. 

"  *  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  brought 
I<ord  Chatham  to  be  sensible  of  the 
weakness  of  his  administration,  or  the 
power  of  the  united  faction  against  us, 
tboagh  we  received  every  mark  we 
oonJd  desire  of  his  majesty's  support. 
At  last,  after  much  discourse  and  some 
arguing,  he  proceeded  to  entreat  me  to 
remam  in  my  present  station,  taking 
that  method  to  strengthen  the  ministry 
viiich  should  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
Bio»t  eligible ;  and  he  assured  roe  that 
if  Lords  Nortbinrton  and  Camden,  as 
well  as  myself,  did  not  retain  our  high 
places,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  his 
hopes  of  being  ever  serviceable  again  as 
ipoblicman.  " 

The  duke  reported  this  interview  to 
the  king,  whom  he  describes  as  being 
greatly  agitated.  The  king  was  not 
(fisincuned  to  treat  with  Lord  Rock- 
ingham ;  bat  of  George  Grenville  he 
would  not  hear.  Grenville's  offences 
vere  of  a  kind  not  easily  forgiven.  In 
the  regency  bill  on  George  the  Third's 
first  ilhiess*  Grenville  hiui  omitted  the 
dowager  princess ;  and  the  mysterious 
iofiuence  of  the  lady  and  Lord  Bute 
were  supposed  still  to  influence  the 
mind  of  the  king.  In  the  India  bill  he 


alleged  that  the  object  of  the  ministry 
was  not  to  vest  the  money  that  might 
be  obtained  from  the  company  in  the 
"public,"  but  in  the  "crown."  "  The 
king,"  says  Walpole,  "  highly  resented 
the    insinuation  —  perhaps     resented 
Grenville*s  dislike  of  such  a  disposi- 
tion."    It  was  his  perverse  fate  to 
annoy  the  king  at  all  times.     When 
part  of  the  Green  Park  was  taken  in 
to  form  a  new  garden  for  Bockingham 
House,  the  fields  on  the  onposite  side 
of  the  road  were  to  be  sold — the  price 
twenty  thousand  pounds.     This  sum 
Grenville  would  not  issue  from   the 
treasury.     The  ground  was  sold  to 
builders,  and  houses  erected,  which* 
to  the  king*s  great  annoyance,  over- 
looked his  private  walks.    There  were 
other  causes  of  offence ;  and  the  king 
asserted  that  he  had  almost  sooner 
resign  his  crown  than  consent  to  re- 
ceive George  Grenville  aeain.    It  was 
proposed  to  call  in  Lord  Uockingham 
and  his  friends ;  and  some  overtures 
were  at  first  made,  in  which  the  ex- 
tent of  power  to  be  given  to  them  was 
not  so  distinctly  stated  as  to  remove 
the  possibility  of  mistake  or  evasion.* 
The  fact  seems  to  he  that  the  king's 
object  was  to  have  an  ostensible  mi- 
nister, while  all  real  power  was  to  be 
his  own,  or  that  of  the  secret  junto, 
which,  whether  truly  or  not,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  directed  by  Lord  Bute  as 
its  animating  spirit.     Lord  Rocking' 
ham  had  been  really  and  truly  minis- 
ter ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  resisn 
from  his  wanting  the  confidence  of  the 
king.     Chatham  was  also  a  real  mi- 
nister ;  but  his  broken  health,  and  the 
peculiar  impracticability  of  his  temper 
and  nature,  withdrew  him  from  busi- 
ness, and  affairs  again  fell  into   the 
hands  of  men  who  consented  to  act  as 
the    servants    of  the    court.t      The 
maxim   that   had   been  expressed  by 
Lord  Bath  at  the  close  of  the  former 
reign,  and  in  which  Lord  Bute  had 
expressed    his    concurrence,   namely, 
"  thai  official  persons  were  the  servants 
of  the  executive  power,  and  not  thai 


The  dealing  with  Lord  Rockingham  appears  to  have  been  throughout  insin- 
cere. Walpole  tells  us,  without  seeming  to  feel  how  disgraceful  his  own  conduct 
was,  *<  I  told  him  (the  Duke  of  Grafton)  there  were  but  three  options — to  take  the 
lioekUghams^  €tnd  get  rid  of  them  again  as  soon  as  possible  ;  to  engage  Mr.  Conway 
to  accept  the  treasury,  which  I  could  scarce  think  practicable ;  or  to  place  the 
Doke  of  Northumberland  there,  since,  if  Lord  Bute  would  govern,  he  and  his 
friends  ought  to  stand  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  instead  of  exposing  others  to 
^ger  for  him."— TFa^wfe,  Vol.  IIL  p.  67. 
.  t  See  Le  Mwchant. 
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power  itself,*  seems  to  have  been  the 
principle  which   George   III.   at    all 
times  sought  to  reduce  to  practice. 
The  Grenvilles  were  the  chief  cause 
of  the  impossibility  of  any  arrange- 
ment.    Sir  D.  Le  Marchant  quotes  a 
letter  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  to 
Lord    Rockingham,    written    during 
these  negociations,  which  shows  that 
he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  such 
a  share  of  power  as  would  ''rescue 
the  king  and  country  out  of  the  hands 
of  Lord   Bute,  and  restore  strength 
and  enersy  to  the  government*  and  a 
constitutional  footing,  free  from  fa-- 
vouriHsm  and  the  guidance  of  a  minis- 
ter not  in  a  responsible  employment. ** 
Grenville*s  concurrence  depended  on 
the  condition  that  a  plan  of  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Lord  Temple  and  himself,  and  par- 
ticularly the  capital  measure  of  assert- 
ing and  establishing  the  sovereignity  of 
Great    Britain    over    the    colonies. 
This  latter  condition,  considering  its 
necessary  meaning  in  the  mouth  of 
Grenville,  the  author  of  the  stamp 
act,  rendered  union  with  the  Rocking- 
ham party  impossible.    "  Mr.  Burke," 
says  Sir  D.  Le  Marchant,  '*  must  have 
strangely  deceived  himself,  when  he 
complimented    the    Marquis    on    his 
magnanimity  in  refusing  office  at  the 
nrice  of  the  abandonment  of  his  friends. 
It  was  the  union  of  the  Bedford  and 
Grenville  parties  that  had  broken  up 
bis  administration,  and  now  alone  pre- 
vented his  reconstructing  it  with  the 
additional  injury  of  almost  .destroying 
the  opposition."     The  intrigues  ended 
in  keeping  in  the  ministry,  with  the 
accession  of  Lord  North,  and  in  the 
Bedfords  putting  in  Lord  Weymouth 
as  secretary  of  state,  and  Lord  Gower 
lord  president,  in  the  place  of  North- 
ington.     Durinff  these  arranffemeuts, 
Charles  Townsnend  died.     We  trans- 
scribe  Walpole's  character  of  him.    It 
is  probably  more  just  than  Burke's 
panegyric  :— 


it 


On  the  4th  of  September  died 
Charles  Townshend,  of  a  neglected 
fever,  in,  I  think,  the  forty-second  vear 
of  his  age.  He  met  his  approaching 
fate  with  a  good  humour  that  never  for- 
sook him,  and  with  an  equanimity  that 
he  had  ever  shown  on  the  most  trifling 
occasions.  Though  cut  off  so  imma- 
turel^,  it  is  a  question  whether  he  had 
not  lived  long  enough  for  his  character. 
His  genius  could  nave  received  no  ac- 


cession of  brightness;  his  faults  only 
promised  multiplication.  He  had  almost 
every  great  talent,  and  every  little  qua* 
lity.     His    vanity    exceeded   even  his 
abilities,  and  hb  suspicions  seemed  to 
make  him  doubt  whether  he  had  any. 
With  such  a  capacity  he  must  have  Wa   i 
the  greatest  man  of  this  age,  and  per- 
haps inferior  to  no  man  in  any  age,  bad  ' 
his  faults  been  only  in  a  moderate  pro-   i 
portion — in  short,  if  he  had  but  common 
truth,  common  sincerity,  common  ho-  I 
nesty,  common  modesty,  common  stea-   < 
diness,  common  courage,  and  common  I 
sense."— Vol.  III.  pp.  99,  100.  | 

Walpole's  editor  adds,  in  a  note,  ' 
the  following  information  about  i 
Townshend,  from  Mr.  George  Cole-  ^ 
brooke's  memoirs :— 

"The  ambition  of  Mr.  Townshend 
would  not  have  been  gratified  but  by 
being  minister;  and  doubtless  had  he 
lived  to  see  the  Duke  of  Grafton  resign, 
he  must  have  had  the  offer  which  was 
made  to  Lord  North,  who  succeeded 
him  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
But  he  never  would  have  remained  pre- 
mier as  long  as  Lord  North  did. 
Though  much  his  superior  in  eloquenee 
and  abilities,  he  wanted  the  nerve  neoes« 
sary  to  conduct  business  with  steadi- 
ness ;  and  instead  of  engaging  in  hosti- 
lities with  America,  he  would  nave  been 
the  first  to  flinch  from  them,  had  he 
lived,  and  been  allowed  to  guide.  So 
far,  therefore,  his  death  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  public  loss.  As  a  private 
man,  his  friends  had  used  to  say  that 
they  should  not  see  his  like  again. 
Though  they  were  often  the  butts  of  his 
wit,  they  always  returned  to  his  com- 
pany with  fresh  delight,  which  they 
would  not  have  done  had  there  been 
either  malice  or  rancour  in  what  he  said. 
He  loved  society,  and  in  his  choice  of 
friends  preferred  those  over  whom  be 
had  a  decided  superiority  in  talent.  He 
was  satisfied  when  he  put  the  table  in  a 
roar,  and  he  did  not  like  to  see  it  done 
by  another.  When  Garrick  and  Foote 
were  present,  be  took  the  lead,  and 
hardi V  allowed  them  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  talents  of  mimicry,  be- 
cause he  could  excel  them  in  their  own 
art.  He  shone  particularly  in  taking 
off  the  principal  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Vanity  was  his  rnling 
passion,  and  he  sacrificed,  even  before 
his  wife  and  daughter,  all  sense  of  deco* 
rum  to  a  joke :  I  have  seen  instances  of 
this  which  would  have  shocked  Lord 
Rochester.  Among  the  few  be  feared 
was  Mr.  Selwyn;  and  at  a  dinner  at 
Lord  Gower's  they  had  a  trial  of  skill 
in  which  Mr.  Selwyn  prevailed.    Wbea 
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the  compaoj  broke  np,  Mr.  Townshend, 
to  show  he  bad  no  animosity,  carried 
him  itt  bis  carriage  to  White's ;  and  as 
they  parted,  Mr.  Selwyn  could  not  help 
saving,  *  Remember,  this  is  the  first  set* 
dovrnjon  bave  given  me  to-day.'    As 
Mr.  Townsbend  lived  at  considerable 
•  xpeose,  and  had  little  paternal  fortune, 
1^  speculated  occasionally  both  in  the 
Fnroch  and  English  funds.     With  re- 
gard to  tbe  first,  he  had  a  concern  with 
xe  in  eontrats  sw  le  cvir,  in  which  we 
If-^U  and  be  gave  me  his  bond  for  his 
<i]are  of  tbe  difference,  which  was  paid 
aiter  his  death.     When  he  was  Chan- 
ce! ior  of  tbe  Exchequer,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  gave  a  dinner  to  several  of  the 
priocipal  men  in  the  city  to  settle  the 
W    Mr.  Townshend   came    in    his 
riiirhtgown,  and  after  dinner,  when  the 
terms  were  settled,  and  everybody  pre- 
'f^Dt  wished  to  introduce  some  friend  on 
tn^  list  of  subscribers,  he  pretended  to 
ca5t  up  the  sums  already  aamitted,  said 
the  loan  was  full,  huddled  up  his  papers, 
rot  into  a  chair  and  returned  home,  re- 
^^rring  to  himself  by  this  manoeuvre  a 
hr^  share  in  the  loan.     Where  he  was 
f'-i'll}'  a  great  man  was  in  parliament. 
Nobody,  excepting  Mr.  Pitt,  possessed 
2  njrle  of  oratory  so  perfectly  suited  to 
'iehoDse.    He  read  sermons,  particu- 
WIt  Sherlock,  as  models  of  eloquence 
ud  argumentation."— pp.  101, 102. 

To  please  his  brothery  Lord  Towns- 

^  bad  been  sent  over  to  Ireland. 

Oq  his  first  coming,  he  was  popular. 

"  He  carried  with  bim  the  consent  of 
tile  king,  that  the  judges  there  should 
hold  their  places  as  in  England,  quam- 
^v  fe  bene  gesserint"  Walpole  tells 
OS  that  **  obstinate  against  advice, 
"ilrsting  for  low  popularity,  and  void 
^^en  of  decorum,  he  soon  lost  all  con- 
Mderation.  Drunkenness  and  buf- 
'•  onery,  unsupported  by  parts  or 
■->licy,  rendered  him  the  scorn  even 
of  tbe  populace.  That  he  might  ex- 
^"^'pt  himself  from  the  reproach  of 
vbatever  in  its  instructions  was  dis- 
^eeable  to  the  Irish,  he  spoke  of  him- 
i<lf  as  intrusted  with  no  power,  and 
^ving  a  loose  to  his  turn  for  carica- 
^re,  he  drew  ridiculous  pictures  of 
l^mself,  in  ignominious  attitudes,  with 
r  is  hands  tied  behind[  him,  thus  shun* 
nng  opposition  by  meriting  con- 
tempt." 

During  TowDshend's  viceroyalty  the 
Mil  for  limiting  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ment became  law.  The  parliament 
bad  hitherto  lasted  for  the  life  of  the 
reigning  king.     So  long  ago  as  the 


year  1 701,  the  measure  was  introdaced 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  but 
was  negatived  by  a  large  majority, 
under  circumstances  that  made  the 
public  who  were  anxious  for  the  bill 
distrust  the  (sincerity  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. In  the  two  following  years 
it  was  again  brought  before  the  house, 
and  at  last,  after  a  languid  progress, 
having  passed  the  House  of  Commons* 
was,  according  to  the  usage  of  that 
period,  sent  to  the  privy  council, 
in  the  hope  of  its  being  thrown 
into  a  corner.  They  judged  rightly 
— it  was  thrown  aside  and  neglected, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  for  an- 
other session.  Again  the  people 
petitioned,  and  again  the  Commons 
passed  tbe  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  privy 
council,  hoping  the  same  result.  The 
Commons  thought  to  have  had  the 
cheap  popularity  of  passing  the  mea- 
sure, sure  of  its  never  becoming  law. 
They  were  disappointed.  ^  '*  The  privy 
council*' — we  quote  from  Hardy's  life 
of  Charlemont — <<  began  to  feel  that 
this  scene  of  deception  had  been  long 
enough  played  by  the  Commons,  and 
being  out  of  humour  that  the  plaudits 
of  the  nation  should  be  bestowed  on 
the  Commons,  while  the  privy  council 
was  rendered  odious  to  the  country, 
dropped  the  curtain  at  once,  and  cer- 
tified the  bill  to  the  English  privy 
council,  satisfied,"  says  Hardy,  "  that 
it  would  encounter  a  chilling  reception 
there.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was 
again  changed.  The  Irish  privy  coun- 
cil had  disappointed  the  Commons— 
the  English  cabinet  now  resolved  to 
disappoint  and  punish  both.  They 
returned  the  bill,  and  gave  orders  for 
the  calling  of  a  new  parliament." 

The  account  which  we  have  abridged 
from  Hardy  is  not  substantiaUy  dif- 
ferent from  Walpole's  narrative  of  the 
passing  of  the  septennial,  or  rather  the 
octennial  bill  (for  it  was  altered  to 
this  extent),  but  we  think  there  is  very 
great  reason  to  doubt  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  Irish  privy  council  or  the 
English  cabinet  was  altogether  adopted 
in  such  anger,  and  from  such  acci- 
dental impulses  as  it  is  attributed  to. 
That  the  Irish  vndertakerSf  as  they 
were  called,  had  determined  to  trip 
the  bill  at  some  stage,  we  have  no 
doubt,  and  their  disappointment  at  its 
passing  can  scarcely  be  exao^gerated. 
But  a  letter  from  Lord  Camden  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  proves  that  the  plan 
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was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  English 
government  for  the  better  conduct  of 
affairs  in  Ireland.  He  tells  him  '*  that 
the  time  must  come  when  a  different 
plan  of  government  ought  to  take 
place  in  Ireland.  Lord  Chatham  had 
intended  to  begin  it ;  and  to  enable  him- 
self to  contend  with  the  powerful  con- 
nections there*  proposed  to  establish 
himself  on  the  basis  of  a  just  popu- 
larity, by  shortening  the  duration  of 
parliament,  and  granting  other  mea- 
sures which  the  Irish  seem  most  to 
have  at  heart.  These  views/'  he  adds, 
''  went  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Lord 
Townshend." 

Of  the  way  in  which  the  bill  was 
received  in  Ireland  by  the  tmdertakertf 
Hardy  has  preserved  an  amusing  pic- 
ture. 

"It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  '*notto 
mention  in  this  place  an  anecdote,  which 
I  heard  from  Lord  Gharlemont,  as  well 
aa  others.  He  happened,  at  this  time, 
to  dine  with  one  of  the  great  parliament- 
ary leaders, — a  large  company,  and,  as 
Bub  Dodington  says  of  some  of  his 
dinners  with  the  Pelhams,  much  drink 
and  much  ffoodhumour.  In  the  midst 
of  this  festivity,  the  papers  and  letters 
of  the  last  English  paclcet,  which  had 
just  come  in,  were  brought  into  the 
room,  and  given  to  the  master 
of  the  house.  Scarcely  had  he  read 
one  or  two  of  them,  when  it  appeared 
that  he  was  extremely  agitatea.  The 
oompany  was  alarmed.  '  What's  the 
matter? — nothing,  we  hope,  has  hap- 
pened that '  ' Happened!* exclaimed 

their  kind  host,  and  swearing  most 
piteously — *  Happened  !*  the  Octennial 
Bill  is  returned  !  A  burst  of  joy  from 
Lord  Charlemont,  and  the  very  few  real 
friends  of  the  bill,  who  happened  to  be 
present  1  The  majority  of  tne  company, 
confused,  and,  indeed  almost  astonished, 
began,  after  the  first  involuntary  de- 
jection of  their  features,  to  recollect 
that  they  had,  session  after  session, 
yearly  voted  for  this  bill,  with  many  an 
mtemal  curse,  heaven  knows  1  But 
still  they  had  been  its  loudest  advocates ; 
and,  therefore,  it  would  be  somewhat 
decorous  not  to  appear  too  much  cast 
down  at  their  own  unexpected  triumph. 
In  consequence  of  these  politic  reflec- 
tions, thev  endeavoured  to  adjust  their 
looks  to  the  joyous  occasion  as  well  as 
they  could.  But  they  were  soon  snared 
the  awkwardness  of  assumed  felicity. 
'  The  bill  is  not  only  returned,'  con- 
tinued their  chieftain.  *  but  the  parlia- 
ment is  dissolved!'  <  Dissolved!— dis* 
solvtdl— why  diuolved?'     'My  good 


friends,  I  can't  tell  you  why  or  where- 
fore i  but  dissolved  it  is,  or  will  be  di- 
rectly.* Hypocrisy,  far  more  disciplined 
than  theirs,  could  lend  its  aid  no  fur- 
ther. If  the  first  intelligence  which 
they  heard  was  tolerably  doleful,  this 
was  complete  discomfiture.  Thej  sank 
into  taciturnity,  and  the  leaders  began 
to  look,  in  fact,  what  they  had  been  so 
often  politically  called,  a  company  of 
undertakers.  They  had  assisted  at  the 
parliamentary  funeral  of  some  oppo- 
nents ;  and  now,  like  Charles  the  Fifth, 
thouffh  without  his  satiety  of  worldly 
vanities,  they  were  to  assist  at  thttr 
own.  In  the  return  of  this  fatal  bill 
was  their  political  existence  completolr 
inurned.  Lord  Charlemont  took  aa- 
vantage  of  their  silent  mood,  and  quietly 
withdrew  from  this  group  of  statesmen, 
than  whom  a  more  ridiculous,  rueful  set 
of  personae;es  in  his  life,  he  said,  he 
never  beheld." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sesnon  an 
abortive  attempt  was  made  to  intra- 
duce  a  bill  against  briberr  at  elections. 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  Beckford, 
and  resisted  by  Dowdeswell  and  Borke, 
on  the  ground  of  its  multiplying 
oathsy  and  while  it  restrained  the 
Commons^  they  said«  it  left  the  power  of 
corruption  in  the  crown  and  nobilitr. 
One  clause  went  to  disquali^  tboM 
who  bribe.  The  bill  went  into  coo- 
mittee>  but  was  lost.  **  The  boose," 
says>  Walpole,  *'  reasoned  too  soundlj 
to  attempt  a  vain  cure  for  oormptioDi  bjr 
increasing  a  blacker  crime— perjury." 
The  popular  party  who  declaimed  in 
favour  of  the  bill»  were  not  sorryi  on 
the  eve  of  a  general  election,  to  baft 
it  lost ;  and  they  thought  to  prcsern 
their  character  at  a  cheaper  sacrifid 
than  the  proposed  act  required.  Luckih 
for  them  some  boroughs  wereadvertuM^ 
for  sale ;  and  a  couple  of  attornei 
who  trafficked  in  such  thi^gsy  were 
to  Newffate — a  cheap  way  of  set 
the  whole  business. 

<*  On  the  1 1  th  of  March,  17fi6,  the  pi 
liament  was  dissolved.   Thus  ended  tbi 
parliament,  uniform  in  nothing  bot  il 
obedience  to  the  orown.     To  all  I  b<^ 
said  I  will  only  add,  that  it  would  hai 
deserved  the  appellation  of  one  of ' 
worst  parliaments  England  ever  a«i 
its  servility  had  not  been  so  great  tb| 
as  the  times  changed,  it  enacted  r^a^ 
for  the  evils  it  had  committed,  with  tl 
same  facility  with  which  it  had  oonpl 
with  the  authors  of  those  evils.   ' 
ancestors,  who  dealt  in  ej^thets, 
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hare  called  it  the  Impudent  Parliament." 
-^Esrhfpert  of  George  the  Third*  s  Reign, 
Walpoie,  Vol  IIL  p.  163. 

Of  the  Kteratare  of  the  period  we 
hare  a  meagre  accoant  from  Walpole. 
A  few  pamphlets  of  Burke's  and 
Franklin't  are  all  that  are  worth  men- 
tioning, in  the  way  of  politics  or  poli- 
tical economy.  In  poetr  j,  the  names 
that  were  then  eminent,  were  Dal- 
rrnplei  aathor  of  a  Hndihrastic  poem, 
called  **  Rodondoy  or  the  State  Jug- 
glers," which  Walpole  praises,  but  of 
which  he  giyes  extracts,  which  show 
the  praise  was  scarcely  deserved  ;  and 
Richard  Bentley,  son  of  the  critic,  and 
uthor,  says  Walpole,  of  one  of  the 
"wittiest  satires  in  the  language."*  He 
was  lucky  enough  to  hitch  Lord  Bute's 
name  into  a  feeble  rhyme,  and  this 
miserable  compliment  to  the  favourite 
brought  him,  we  aretold,  ''an  accu- 
mulation of  favours.  In  addition  to 
a  commissionership  of  lotteries,  and 
other  small  places^  he  received  a  pen- 
sion for  his  wife  and  himself  of  £500 
a  year."  «*  Two  other  poets  of  great 
merit  arose,  who  meddled  not  with 
politics— Dr.  Goldsmith  the  correct 
author  of  the  *  Traveller,'  and  Mr. 
Ai»tey  who  produced  as  original  a 
poem  as  Hndibras  itself,  the  new 
'  Bath  guide.' " 

"I  do  not  know,"  adds  Walpole, 
"whether  this  period  may  not  be  said  to 
^▼e  given  birth  to  another  original 
poem ;  for  notwithstanding  its  boasted 
ambiguity,  and  the  siDguTarity  of  its 
'trie,  it  remains  in  doubt  with  me  and 
many  others,  whether  *  Fingal'  was  not 
formed  in  this  age  from  scraps,  perhaps 
Dot  modem,  hut  of  no  very  early  date. 
Hs  sterility  of  ideas,  the  insipid  same- 
Q«ss  that  reigns  throughout,  and  the 
timidity  with  which  it  anxiously  avoids 
«ver^  image  that  might  affix  it  to  any 
Twcific  age,  country,  or  religion,  are 
iir  from  bespeaking  a  savage  bard,  who, 
the  more  he  was  original,  the  more  na- 
turally he  would  have  availed  himself 
of  the  images  and  opinions  around  him. 
Few  barbarous  authors  write  with  the 
W  of  criticism  before  their  eyes.  The 
moon,  a  storm,  the  troubled  ocean,  a 
blasted  heath,  a  single  tree,  a  waterfall, 
and  a  ghost,  take  them  awav,  and 
Cadmns's  warriors,  who  started  out  of 
the  earth,  and  killed  one  another  before 
they  had  time  to  conceive  an  idea,  were 


as  proper  heroes  for  an  epic  poem,  a 
Fingal    and    his    captains. "—TFa/po^, 
Vol.  III.  pp.  175,  176. 

There  was  a  day  when  Walpole 
would  have  given  a  different  account 
of  the  Ossianic  poems.  Walpole  men- 
tions Robertson  with  vague  praise, 
giving  the  preference  to  his  history  of 
Scotland  over  his  other  works,  and 
thinking  his  Charles  the  Fifth  his 
worst.  Mrs.  Macauley  is  mentioned 
with  an  anxiety  to  weigh  praise  with 
blame.  With  Walpole  himself  his- 
tory would  have  become  little  more 
than  gossiping  anecdote,  and  the 
story  of  accidents  and  adventures — no 
providence  to  overrule — no  principle  to 
guide  men.  With  Mrs.  Macauley,  on  the 
contrary,  some  broad  design  of  estab- 
lishing a  monarchy  or  a  republic  is 
regarded,  in  defiance  of  all  evidence, 
as  the  sole  motives  which  actuate  the 
shadows  of  men  whose  actions  she  is 
describing — or,  at  least,  as  the  only 
motives  worth  the  commemoration  of 
historic  record.  Her  books  are  a 
heavy  load,  yet  they  are  not  much 
worse  than  Smollet  or  Belsham. 

Walpole  was  not  a  member  of  the 
next  parliament,  nor  are  his  accounts 
after  1768  of  the  shiftings  of  party  as 
interesting  as  before.  It  is  plain  that 
there  were  inner  movements  of  the 
court  party  with  which  he  never  was 
acquainted,  and  on  which,  in  spite  of 
all  the  private  journals  and  letters  that 
have  since  seen  the  light,  a  mystery 
hangs  that  has  never  been  dissipated. 
It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  thing,  that 
although  Walpole  describes  himself 
as  a  party  negociating  between  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  gpreat  interests  whom  it 
was  sought  to  conciliate,  his  name  does 
not  occur  either  in  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's narrative  of  these  negociations— 
in  the  extracts  from  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton's journal,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished— or  in  Mr.Dowdeswell's  memoir 
of  his  father.  What  is  more  extraordi- 
nary is,  that  although  Lord  Bute 
seems  to  have  been  the  great  object 
of  fear  with  those  who  were  then  best 
informed,  yet  all  later  evidence  seems 
to  prove  with  certainty,  that  between 
him  and  the  king  there  was  no  inter- 
course whatever,  after  his  short  admi- 
nistration. The  extraordinary  difficulty 
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which  an  examination  of  that  evidence 
offers  isf  that  conversations  seem  to 
have  been  carried  on  with  the  king  on 
the  supposition  of  such  intercourse 
still  subsisting.  The  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton,  for  instancei  giving  nn  account  of 
some  negociations  with  Grenville  pre- 
vious to  the  formation  of  the  Rock- 
ingham administration — *'  Grenville*" 
he  sajSy  **  in  the  name  of  the  rest*  ac« 
quainted  the  king  that  before  they 
snould  again  undertake  his  affairs^ 
they  must  lay  before  him  some  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  his  majesty—* 
on  which  theking*  taking  him  up,  saidi 
'  TermSf  I  suppose,  you  mean,  sir^ 
what  are  they?*  Mr.  Grenville  an- 
swered, that  they  should  expect  further 
assurance  that  Lord  Bute  snould  never 
meddle  with  state  affairs  of  whatever 
sort."*  In  reply  to  a  letter  of  Lord 
Rockingham,  oated  June  16, 1765,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  expressed  himself 
favourable  to  a  coalition,  *'  as  a  means 
of  rescuing  the  country  out  of  the 
hands  of  Lord  Bute."t  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  in  an  account  of  an  inter- 
view with  the  king,  June  12th,  1765, 
describes  himself  as  asking  the  king, 
amon^  other  questions,  on  the  part  of 
the  mmistry, ''  whether  he  (the  king) 
is  not  in  his  retirement  beset  with  our 
avowed  enemies? — whether  the  Earl 
of  Bute*s  representing  the  ministers 
in  a  bad  light  to  him,  either  by  him- 
self or  his  emissaries,  is  not  an  inter- 
fering (at  least  indirectly)  in  public 
councils?"  He  then  tells  us,  that 
the  king  in  reply  stated,  that  Lord 
Bute  was  not  consulted,  and  that 
''he  had  never  done  me  any  ill 
offices  with  his  Majesty.**  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  feeling  being  gene- 


ral which  connected  Bute  with  the  se- 
cret counsels  of  the  court ;  and  thst 
the  feeling  was  shared  by  miniften 
themselves,  the  documents   we  hive 

3 noted  prove  beyond  all  possibiUtj  of 
oubt :  yet  while  we  think  that  there 
is  yet  to  be  revealed  much  of  the  se- 
crets of  the  early  part  of  George  the 
Third's  reign,  and  his  effort  to  govern 
with  a  nominal  ministry,  we  believe 
that  Lord  Brougham  is  substantially 
right  in  what  he  says  on  this  subject| 
The  next  session  was  remarkable 
for  the  contests  of  the  court  and  the 
House  of  Conunons  with  Wilkes. 
We  must  be  permitted  a  sentence  to 
explain  his  position.  Wilkes  was 
member  for  Aylesbury,  at  a  time 
when  the  court  party  and  Lord  Bate 
were  assailed  with  all  manner  of  offen* 
sive  publications.  Of  these  pnhlica* 
tions,  the  most  offensive  was  the  North 
Briton,  of  which  he  was  the  known 
author.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1763, 
a  warrant  was  issued  by  Lord  Halifu 
to  take  up  the  authors,  printers,  and 
publishers  of  a  seditious  and  treasona* 
ble  paper  called  the  North  Briton, 
No.  45.  This  was  called,  in  the  lan- 
guaffe  of  the  law,  a  general  warranti 
no  individual  being  specified  in  it 
Wilkes  was  arrested  on  this  general 
writ,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
On  the  6th  of  May  WUkes  was  dis. 
charged  by  the  C^urt  of  Common 
Pleas— not  on '  the  ground  of  the  ille- 
gality of  general  warrants,  nor  becaoae 
the  warrant  did  not  specify  the  parts 
of  the  publication  charged  as  libelloas» 
but  upon  the  ground  of  privilege  of 
parliament,  which  could  be  forfeited 
only  by  treason,  felony,  or  actual 
breach  of  the  peace.  On  his  discharge 


*  Extracts  from  MS.  life  of  Duke  of  Grafton.  Le  Marchant's  Walpole, 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  889. 

t  Cavendishes  Reports,  Appendix,  p.  604. 

X  '<  The  assertion  that  tne  common  reports  are  utterly  void  of  all  fonndatioD, 
and  that  no  communication  whatever  of  any  kind,  or  upon  any  matter  public  or 
private,  ever  took  place  between  the  parties,  we  make  upon  the  most  positive  infor* 
mation — proceeding  directly  both  from  George  the  Third  and  from  Lord  Bote.**— 
Lord  SroughaniM  Satetmen — Lord  North,  On  reading  this,  first,  we  thought  Lord 
Brougham  meant  to  say  that  George  the  Third  and  Lord  Bute  themselves  cofi- 
vcrsed  with  him  on  the  subject.  As,  however,  he  proceeds  to  argve  the  matter  oo 
other  grounds,  we  presume  that  all  he  means  to  say  is,  that  his  information  is  from 
some  person  or  persons  who  conversed  with  the  king  on  the  subject,  and  from  others, 
or,  perhaps,  the  same,  who  conversed  with  Lord  Bute.  His  lordship's  laogna^  i^ 
more  positive  than  precise.  IBs  inference  from  all  the  facts  he  states  is,  we  think, 
just ;  and  it  is  plain  is  confirmed  to  his  own  mind  by  some  other  facts  which  h« 
does  not  state  distinctly.  We  do  not,  however,  think  his  words  are  to  be  under> 
stood  as  those  of  one  who  ever  conversed  with  either  George  the  Third  or  Lord 
Bute  on  the  subject. 
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by  the  Common  Pleasy  the  qaestion  of 
privilege  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  paper  entitled  No.  45  of 
the  North  Briton  was  voted  to  be  a 
seditious  libel,  and  ordered  to  be 
boroed  bj  the  hangman.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  paper  was  called  by  Mr. 
Martin  a  scoundrel.  Wilkes  acknow- 
ledged the  authorship,  challenged, 
fought,  and  was  wounded  in  a  auel 
bj  Martin.  On  this  he  withdrew  to 
France. 

Government  succeeded  in  carrying 
resolutions  in  the  commons,  declar- 
ing that  parliamentary  privilege  did 
sot  extend  to  the  case  of  libels.  In 
this  debate,  Pitt  spoke  with  great 
energy  against  the  resolutions,  and 
against  Wilkes  too ;  for  it  was  plain 
that,  whatever  Wilkes's  opinions  were, 
every  man's  liberty  was  interested  in 
denying  the  legali^  of  general  war- 
rants, and  the  privilege  of  parliament 
vas  worth  little,  if  limited  within 
the  bounds  suggested  by  the  court 
doetrioe.  Wilkes  himself,  at  this 
time,  had  no  respectable  supporters. 
The  commons,  having  voted  tne  North 
Briton  a  libel,  proceeded  against  its 
tothor.  He  made  a  pretence  of  his 
vonnds  not  to  return.  This  apology 
vtt  not  received,  and  he  was  expelled 
tfae  house.  The  House  of  Peers  also 
proceeded  agaiiist  him^  and  passed  a 
vote  of  censure.  His  popularity  de- 
clined with  all  classes,  when  it  was 
learned  that  he  was  the  author  of  a 
profane  and  indecent  production  called 
an  *'  Essay  on  Women."  He  was  pro- 
KCQted  for  blasphemy,  and  not  ap- 
pearmg  to  the  indictments  against  him, 
was  run  to  outlawry. 

The  general  election  (1768)  was  the 
season  of  his  re-appearance ;  and  the 
court  appear  to  have  at  first  r^farded 
him  with  entire  contempt.  He  soli- 
cited a  pardon,  and  his  supplication 
was  disregarded.  The  only  course 
open  to  him  seemed  to  be  the  desperate 
experiment  of  exposing  his  person  to 
srrest,  and  taking  the  chance  of  excit- 
ing some  popular  sympathv.  He  de- 
clared himself  a  candidate  tor  the  city, 
and  failed.  He  next  tried  the  countr 
of  Middlesex.  On  the  28th  of  March 
the  election  commenced  at  Brentford. 
The  populace  was  with  him,  and  would 
let  no  roan  approach  the  hustings  who 
had  not  a  blue  cockade  inacribea  with 


the  name  of  "  Wilkes,  and  No.  45." 
Not  a  constable  was  left  in  London^- 
all  were  sent  to  Brentford.  The  riots 
in  Westminster  increased.  In  Picca- 
dilly the  windows  of  every  house  that 
did  not  illuminate  were  destroyed. 
Lord  Bute's  house  and  Lord  Egmont's 
were  attacked.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland was  compelled  by  the  mob 
to  appear,  and  to  give  them  liquor, 
and  to  drink  with  them  to  Wilkes's 
success.  That  success  was  very  decisive. 
He  was  not  only  elected  himself,  but 
his  second  votes  determined  the  other 
successful  candidate.  Walpole  tells 
us  of  the  mob  being  furious  against  the 
Scots.  They  were  offended  more  than 
others  by  the  North  Briton,  and  would 
not  illuminate.  For  three  hours  the 
house  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Ha- 
milton was  assailed,  and  the  pavement 
torn  up  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
entrance,  in  vain. 

"  The  Count  de  Seilern,  the  Austrian 
ambassador,  the  most  stately  and  cere- 
monious of  men,  they  took  out  of  his 
coach,  and  chalked  '  45 '  on  the  sole  of 
his  shoe.  He  complained  in  form  of  the 
insult.  It  was  as  aifficult  for  the  minis- 
ters to  help  laughing  as  to  give  him 
redress." 

It  is  not  easy  to  relate  the  story  of 
those  times  without  leading  people  to 
think  that  Wilkes  was  the  author  of 
the  riots.  This,  It  would  appear,  is 
altogether  a  mistake.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  great  agitator  it  was  who 
kept  all  quiet.  He  had  his  head  paci- 
ficator and  his  police  to  keep  all  quiet. 
In  short,  it  was  to  him  the  peace  of 
Westminster  was  to  be  ascribed. 

**  Elated  with  his  success,"  says  Wal- 
pole, "  the  triumphant  tribune  assumed 
a  tone  that  heapda  new  mortification  on 
the  court.  In  his  printed  thanks  to  his 
constituents,  he  besought  them  to  give 
him  their  instructions  from  time  to  time, 
promising  that  he  would  always  defend 
their  civil  and  religious  rights.  Hearing 
that  the  Privy  Council  intended  to  issue 
a  proclamation  against  riots,  the  new 
defender  of  the  faith  instructed  his  com- 
mittee, or  privy  council,  to  preserve  the 
peace,  and  ordered  them,  as  they  re- 
turned in  procession  from  Brentford, 
not  to  pass  by  St.  James's  Palace,  that 
no  insult  or  indecency  mihgt  be  offered 
to  the  kine.  He  vaunted  that  his  com- 
mittee had  patrolled  the  streets  of  the 
capital  on  the  ni|^ht  of  the  30th,  and  had 
kept  them  all  quiet." 
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Of  a  truth  there  b  nothing  new 
under  the  sun. 

Meanwhile  Wilkes  appeared  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Benoh.  The  questions 
arising  on  the  outlawry  were  argued* 
hut  a  decisbn  was  postponed  to  the 
following  term.  In  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  against  him,  on  one  occa* 
sion  when  he  was  leaving  the  court  the 
people  stopped  his  coach  on  West- 
minster bridgOf  took  off  the  horses^ 
hurried  him  to  a  neighbouring  tavern, 
dismissed  the  tipstidSs,  and  insisted 
that  he  should  not  go  to  prison. 
Wilkes,  however,  who  was  less  of  a 
Wilkite  than  his  followers,*  stept  out 
by  a  back  door,  eluded  his  mob,  and 
surrendered  himself  at  the  King's 
Benoh  prison.  The  cabinet  were  per- 
plexed, and  knew  not  how  to  act.  The 
King  himself  felt  strangely  anxious  for 
Wilkes'  expulsion  from  parliament, 
Walpole  and  others  thought  that  par- 
liament was  the  place  where  he  would 
do  least  harm.  They  were  right ;  but 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  this  hour  of 
madness  they  were  not  listened  to. 
The  most  amusing  scene  that  occurred 
in  the  whole  proceedings,  was  the  re- 
versal of  the  outlawry  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  After  disposing  in 
detail  of  all  the  arguments  which  had 
been  urged  by  Wilkes'  counsel,  and 
refusing  to  allow  them  as  cause  for  re- 
versing the  outlawry.  Lord  Mansfield, 
with  a  tone  of  amusing  seriousness, 
mentioned  how  little  he  valued  life, 
and  how  determined  he  was  to  risk  it  in 
the  performance  pf  his  duty,  unawed 
by  the  violence  of  mobs,  and  pro- 
ceeded— to  do  what  the  mob  most 
wished,  to  reverse  the  outlawry.  We 
are  far  from  agreeing  with  Walpole's 
sneer,  who  speaks  of  *'  the  prodigious 
danger"  to  be  apprehended  '<  when  he 
was  doing  an  act  of  popularity,  and 
'which  probably  he  would  not  have  done 
but  from  timidity,*^  It  is  curious 
enough  that  the  ground  which  the 
court  took  did  not  suggest  itself  to 
Wilkes' counsel  as  the  writ  of  exigent  in 
the  particular  case  differed  from  all  the 
precedents.  Still  it  was  scarcely  a  case 
m  which  any  man  could  have  with  judi- 
cial gravity  sald,JUUju8titia,  mat  ccelumt 
and  expect  others  to  forbear  smiling. 


Of  Wilke8*s  case  we  have  no  in- 
tention to  say  more  than  that  it 
b  dwelt  on  bv  ^Valpole  to  an  ex- 
tent disproportionate  to  its  iotereit. 
In  the  debates  arising  out  of  bis  pe- 
titions, and  the  motions  for  expel- 
ling  him,  most  of  the  leading  men 
in  England  took  part,  ''and  seve- 
ral," says  Walpole's  editor,  "were 
drawn  into  a  line  of  conduct  contrary 
to  their  former  principles."  The 
scenes  which  preceded  the  close  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  administration,  are 
well  described  by  Walpole.  Lor4 
Camden,  who  at  first  disregarded  the 
Wilkes  case,  gradually  felt  its  real 
strength,  and  his  latter  view  of  it  vai 
disregarded  by  the  cabinet.  The  duke 
determined  to  get  rid  of  him ;  and  ob 
some  interposition,  at  Walpole's  nig- 
gestion,  by  Generid  Conway,  in  favour 
of  the  Chancellor,  the  Duke  said  to 
Conway  he  was  to  see  a  person  of  con* 
sequence  that  night  on  that  subject 
''That  person,"  said  Walpole,  <'is 
Charles  Yorke,  who  is  afraid  of  being 
seen  going  to  the  Duke'a  house  by  daj- 
light."  Before  trying  Yorke,  howeveri 
the  seals  were  offered  to  Lord  Mans- 
field, who  mentioned  the  offer,  and  it 
got  wind,  and  came  to  Lford  Camden's 
ears.  Lord  Camden  would  if  he  conld 
have  kept  the  seals.  He  was  poor, 
and  they  were  worth  £13,000  a  year. 
"  All  he  got  was  a  flying  pension  of 
£  1500  a  year  till  his  son  should  obtain 
a  teller's  place,  of  which  be  had  the 
reversion."  There  was  serious  diffi- 
culty in  supplying  Lord  Camdeo'i 
place.  Yorke  refused.  Walpole,  who 
seems  to  have  known  what  the  bar  of 
the  day  was,  tells  us  that  ''not  a  lawjer 
could  be  found  able  enough — or  if  aUe 
enough,  bold  enough— or  if  bold,  de- 
cent enough — to  fill  the  employment. 
Norton  had  all  the  requisites  of  know- 
ledge and  capacity,  but  wanted  even 
the  semblance  of  integrity,  though  for 
that  reason  he  was  probaoly  the  seeret 
wish  of  the  court.  Sir  £.  WiUnot 
had  character  and  abilities,  but  wanted 
health.  The  attorney-general  De  Grey 
wanted  health  and  weight,  and  vet 
asked  too  extravagant  terms.  Don- 
ning, the  Bolicitor-generaif  had  taken 
the  same  part  as  his  friends.  Lord 


*  The  king  once  told  Lord  Bldon  that  on  bis  saying  to  Wilkes  at  the  levee,  be 
was  fflad  to  see  his  friend,  Serjeant  Glynn,  lookmg  so  well,  he  repKed — *'  he  is  oo 
riend  of  mine.    He  was  a  WUkite-.I  never  was."— rwiss's  Lifi  ^  ^tdm. 
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Camden  and  Lord  Sbelbume.  Hussey 
determined  to  resign  with  Lord  Cam- 
den. Of  Lord  Mansfield  there  could 
be  no  question ;  when  the  post  was 
dangerous,  his  cowardice  was  too  well 
known  to  give  hopes  he  could  pretend 
to  defend  it.'* 

In  these  circumstances,   the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  who  was  indolent  and  in 
cFerj  difficulty  threatened  to  resign, 
was  at  his  wits  ends,  and  his  resig- 
nation was  resolved  upon.      We  have 
from  the  Duke   of  Grafton  himself 
ao  accoaot  of  the  circumstances  that 
followed,  not  essentially  different  from 
Walpolea.      Yorke     had  given   him 
reason  to  think  he  might  accept  the 
seals — on  the  next  day,  after  a  com- 
monication  with    his  mends,  he   re- 
fused so  decidedly  that  the  duke  said 
00  more.       He,   however,  requested 
an  aadience  of  his  migesty,  this  was 
snranted,  and  when  it  was  over,  the 
king  wrote  to  the  duke,  saying  that 
Yorke  bad  declined. 

^  On  his  appearing  soon  after  at  the 
It^ree,  bis  majesty  called  him  into  the 
<v>5ct  immediately  it  was  over ;  what 
fju^ed  there  says  the  duke,  I  know  not, 
li'^thinv  could  exceed  my  astonish- 
tn-^Qt  when  Lord  Hillsborough  came 
t"  mj  dressing  room,  in  order  to  tell 
".*  that  Mr.  Yorke  was  in  my  parlour, 
A-'i  that  he  wasLord  Chancellor  through 
tile  persuasion  of  the  king  himself  in 
t«  closet/* 

Walpole  says  the  temptation  was  a 


peerage  with  remainder  to  his  second 
son,  the  eldest  being  likely  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  title  of  his  uncle  Lord 
Hardwicke.  Within  three  days  he 
committed  suicide. 

"  The  great  seal,**  says  Walpole, 
'*  was  never  affixed  to  his  barony,  and 
the  king  had  not  the  generosity  to 
make  atonement  to  his  family,  by  con- 
firming the  promise,  for  having  forced 
the  unhappy  person  to  take  a  step  that 
cost  him  his  life.*' 

The  resignation  so  often  threatened 
at  last  came.  With  Walpole 's  obser- 
vations on  it  we  close  our  extracts 
from  this  amusing  medley. 

"  He  was  the  fourth  prime  minister 
in  seven  years  who  fell  by  his  own  fault. 
Lord  Bute  was  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  ran  away  from  his  own  victory. 
Grenville  was  undone  by  his  insolence, 
and  by  joining  in  the  insult  on  the 
princess,  and  by  his  persecution  of  Lord 
^ute  and  Mackenzie.  Lord  Rocking- 
ham's incapacity  overturned  him ;  and 
now  the  Duke  of  Grafton  by  a  com- 
plication of  passions  and  defect  of 
system  destroyed  a  power  that  it  de- 
pended on  himself  to  make  as  perma- 
nent as  be  could  desire.'* 

These  volumes  are  edited  with 
exceeding  care.  We  look  with 
anxiety  for  the  new  work  which  Sir 
D.  Le  Marchant  announces— His- 
torical illustrations  of  the  early  year 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
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IRELAND   AND   HER   CHURCH/ 


It  18  very  clear  to  us  that  the  people 
of  England  are  beginning  to  take  an 
earnest  interest  in  the  state  of  Ireland. 
A  conviction  prevails  that  a  fine  coun- 
try has  been  for  a  long  time  misgo- 
verned)  and  that  its  present  wretched- 
ness is  much  owing  to  neglect  on  the 
part  of  our  rulers,  and  errors  in 
legislation.  An  anxious  desire  is, 
therefore,  felt  to  atone  for  past  mis- 
conduct, by  such  measures  as  our 
present  necessities  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
our  British  neighbours  only  require 
to  be  properly  enlightened  as  to  our 
real  condition,  in  order  to  set  about 
the  suitable  remedies  for  the  disorders 
and  the  miseries  by  which  our  country 
is  afflicted,  with  an  energy  propor- 
tioned to  their  importance. 

Much  has  been  hitherto  done  by 
which  the  English  mind  has  been 
abused.  An  infidel,  a  radical,  and  a 
popish  press  have  been  united  and  in- 
defatigable in  their  efforts  to  dispa- 
rage, misrepresent,  and  malign  the 
Protestant  party  in  this  country ;  and 
a  perseverence  in  falsehood,  against 
which  no  proper  system  of  counterac- 
tion was  adopted,  has  but  produced 
its  natural  effects,  when  it  has  caused 
a  degree  of  prejudice  to  prevail  against 
those  who  have  so  long  been  obnoxious 
to  it,  by  which,  even  in  the  estimation 
of  well-judging  individuals,  they  have 
been  grievously  injured.  We  are, 
therefore,  persuaded  that  a  better 
service  cannot  be  performed,  either  to 
England  or  Ireland,  than  that  of  pre- 
senting a  faithful  picture  to  our  Eng- 
lish fellow-subjects,  of  the  real  condi- 
tion of  this  country,  and  the  views  and 
the  objects  of  the  several  parties  who 
assume  a  guidance  in  its  affairs,  so  that 
honest  and  intelligent  men  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  aright  respecting 
their  objects  and  their  pretensions. 

And  for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary 
to  commence  from  the  verv  beginning, 
and  to  show  the  state  of  religion  in 
Ireland  anteriorly  to  its  occupation  by 
English  rulers.     It  is  very  important 


to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome  was  not  acknowledged 
in  this  country  until  it  was  subjugated 
by  British  invaders,  and  that  therefore 
all  those  claims  to  antiquity,  which 
make  popery  so  venerable  in  the  eyes 
of  an  ignorant  and  a  superstitious  peo- 
ple, are  without  any  real  foundation. 
If  this  truth  were  as  generally  under- 
stood as  it  is  clearly  and  fully  evinced 
in  the  work  before  us,  **  Ireland  and 
her  Church,**  by  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Ardagh,  but  little  would  be 
wanting  to  sever  the  Irish  Romanisti 
from  a  system  based  in  usurpation 
and  in  falsehood,  and  to  transfer  their 
attachment  to  that  *'more  excellent 
way,"  which  is  built  upon  scriptural 
truth,  and  confirmed  by  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.  In  the  Dean's  former  work, 
"  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland/*  much  was  done  to  show 
that  our  national  church  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  the 
very  favourable  reception  of  that  little 
treatise  it  was  which  has  led  to  the 
present  publication,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  new  edition  of  the 
former,  enlarged  and  augmented,  so 
as  to  place  in  the  clearest  light  the 
fact,  that  the  Irish  Church  only  lost 
its  liberties  when  the  nation  lost  its 
independence. 

How  sore  the  Romiah  ecclesiastics 
are,  whenever  such  a  fact  is  intimated, 
appears  clearly  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  a  Dr.  Rock  to  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, upon  the  occasion  of  that  young 
nobleman  intimating  (in  the  debate 
upon  the  Arms'  Bill  in  1843)  that 
«<the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
not  the  church  of  the  Irish  people 
originally."  «*  It  was,"  says  the  DJkj- 
tor,  **  because,  in  Prosper's  Chronicle, 
we  have  an  account  of  the  mission  of 
Palladius  by  Pope  Celestine,  and  he  is 
described  as  their  ^rsf  bishop—^  f^ 
mus  episcopus  mittiiur.  Prospers 
evidence,"  the  Doctor  adds,  '*  is  nwst 
weightv ;  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  age ;  he  lived  at  the  time, 
and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 


*  Ireland  and  her  Church.    By  the  Dean  of  Ardagh.    6vo.    Seeley,  Boroside, 
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personages,  who  acted  in  the  above 
rehearsed  events.     Could  we,   there- 
fore, bring  forward    no    other    wit- 
Dessesy  this  single  testimonj,  which 
has  never  been  impeached,  would  alone 
be  quite  enough   to  show  that  to  a 
bishop  of  Rome  was  pagan  Ireland  in- 
debted first  for  her  conversion  to  the 
Gospel,  and  afterwards  for  her  hie- 
rarchj/*    But  what  will  be  said  to 
thii,  when  it  is  found  that  Palladius 
was  not  sent  to  Pagan  Ireland,  but  to 
the  congregation  of  faithful  men  in 
that  island  ?    The  words  of  Prosper 
irf,"adScotos  in  Christum  credentes" 
These  manifestly  imply  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  at  least  Christian  congrega- 
tions.   And  what  will  be  thought  of 
the  mission  of  Palladius,  when  it  is  a 
DotorioQS  fact,   admitted   by   Roman 
Catholic  writers,  (Dean  Murray  cites 
Nenios,  and  Joceline,  the  biographer 
of  St.  Patrick),  that  the  Romish  emis- 
sary was  not  received.     Is  it  possible 
to  account,  rationally,  for  his  rejection 
by  the  Irbh  Christians,  in  any  other 
loanner  than  that  suggested  by  the 
Dean  of  Ardagh — namely,  "  that  the 
Irish  clergy  and  people  of  that  day 
Ko«2ef  not  listen  to  his  foreign  commis- 
fira,  and  therefore  they  rejected  the 
Pope  and  his  delegate ;  and  such  is 
the  tenor  of  our  ecclesiastical  history 
^  the  second  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tary." 

The  mission  of  Patrick  was  more 
SQccessfol.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
given  the  first  great  impulse  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  Ireland.  But 
there  are  no  historical  grounds  what- 
^^er  for  asserting  that  he  derived  his 
commission  from  the  Pope;  on  the 
contrary,  as  far  as  negative  proof  may 
be  relied  on,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  be  never  visited  Rome, 
Uid  neither  sought  for  nor  obtained 
any  authority  from  the  Roman  pontiff, 
vhen  about  to  enter  upon  his  mission- 
arj  labours.  This  should  be  decisive 
against  the  supremacy  claimed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  while  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  contrary  would  not 
be  decisive  in  its  favour,  as  usurpation, 
thoQgh  successful,  can  never  be  al* 
leged  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
lightfol  claim. 

Of  the  legends  of  later  ages,  the 
compilations  of  fancy  and  of  fraud, 
Roman  Catholic  writers  are  glad  to 
ftvail  themselves,  when  any  shadow  of 
support  can  be  derived  from  them  in 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  153. 


favour  of  the  pretensions  of  their 
church  ;  but  such  driveling  puerilities 
can  impose  on  none  who  possess  any 
clearness  of  judgment,  or  even  sound- 
ness of  understanding.  The  true 
merits  of  the  question  can  only  be 
known  or  conjectured  from  consulting 
cotemporary  authorities,  and  seeing 
how  far  they  justify  the  notion,  that 
the  Irish  Apostle  was  commissioned 
by  the  Pope,  and  that  his  mission  was 
intended  to  establish  a  church  in 
subordination  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

How,  then,  stands  the  case  ?  Patrick 
is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Prosper.  That  writer  was  a  vio- 
lent partizan  of  the  papacy,  and  takes 
care  to  emblazon  in  his  annals  the  mis- 
sion of  Palladius,  which  was  a  decided 
failure.  Why,  then,  omit  all  mention 
of  the  mission  of  Patrick,  the  success 
of  which  was  just  as  remarkable,  if  of 
that  missionary  it  could  be  asserted 
that  he  derived  his  authority  from  the 
court  of  Rome  ?  Such  an  omission  is 
inconceivable  upon  any  other  supposi- 
tion than  that  no  such  assertion  could 
be  hazarded. 

Indeed,  so  suspicious  did  this  omis- 
sion appear  in  all  the  properly  Roman 
documents  in  which  a  mention  of  our 
saint  and  of  his  labours  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  Dr.  Ledwicb  was  led  to 
doubt  his  existence.  Such  silence, 
however,  proves  nothing  more  than 
his  independence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome;  while  the  Irish  documents, 
which  abundantly  testify  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  saint,  furnish  no  grounds 
whatever  for  supposing  that  he  came 
to  establish  the  Pope's  supremacy. 

*'  The  elder  Cumian,  the  disciple  and 
biographer  of  Columba,  who  wrote  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century,  calls  St. 
Patrick,  the  first  apostle  of  Ireland, 
Thus  it  appears  that  while  the  papal 
writers  make  Palladius  the  first  apostle, 
and  take  no  notice  of  Patrick,  the 
Irish  make  Patrick,  the  firsts  and  take 
no  notice  of  Palladius. 

"  The  hymn  of  Fiech,  of  the  same 
antiquity,  also  opposes  the  Roman 
hypothesis.  In  the  first  four  stanzas, 
we  have  the  parentage  of  the  apostle, 
his  captivity,  and  flight  from  Ireland ; 
then  the  story  process  as  follows  :— . 

**  He  tilTened  the  whole  of  Albion, 
He  croned  the  tea  \  it  wee  a  happy  ▼ojafe  i 
And  he  took  up  hie  abode  with  Gcnnan, 
Far  away  to  the  eonth  of  Annoriea. 
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M  Among  tht  bicf  of  the  Tnmii  pat* 
Then  be  abode,  •■  I  pronounce, 
ne  studied  the  Canons  with  German, 
Thai  It  Is  that  ttie  churches  teatiiy  i 

^  To  the  lead  of  Erin  he  returned, 
The  angels  of  Ood  InrUing  htm, 
Often  had  he  seen  in  Tisioas, 
7%at  he  should  come  once  mere  to  Erin. 

"Here  the  route  of  the  apostle  is 
traced  for  us  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
map.  From  Ireland,  through  tfritain, 
across  the  channel,  through  Armorica, 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Gaul,  on 
the  coast  of  which  are  situated  Lerins, 
and  some  other  islands,  the  seats,  in 
those  days,  of  ooUegiatt  institutions. 
When  his  studies  were  concluded,  he 
was  brouebt  back  to  Ireland.  And 
through  ue  sequel  of  the  poem,  he 
is  represented  as  continuing  there  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Through 
the  whole  piece.  Italy  is  omitted;  and 
in  a  narratiTe  so  orderly  and  circum- 
stantial as  this  is,  omission  is  equiva- 
lent to  exclusion. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  Cottonian  MS., 
this  very  curious  and  important  docu- 
ment concurs  entirely  with  the  hvmn  of 
Fiech ;  it  makes  him  a  student  of  Lerins. 
It  says  that  the  bishops  German  and 
Lupus  nurtured  him  in  sacred  litera- 
ture;  that  they  ordained  him,  and 
made  him  the  chief  bishop  of  their 
school  among  the  Irish  and  britons. 

'*On  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
mission  of  8t.  Patrick,  these  docu- 
ments maintain  a  profound  and  eloquent 
lilence.  A  direct  contradiction  to  the 
hypothesis,  we  cannot  expect  from 
them,  without  ascribing  to  their  authors 
the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  but  they  do  what 
is  equivalent,  they  leave  no  room  for 
it.  They  give  us  all  the  particulars, 
of  which  we  reasonably  expect  to  be 
informed.  Thev  tell  us  both  the  plac« 
of  his  birth  and  education ;  they  state 
who  instructed  him,  who  ordained  him, 
who  sent  him  to  preach  in  Ireland, 
and  finally  they  show,  that  after  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry,  he 
never  left  the  island.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  appeared,  that  the  adhe- 
rents of  Rome  are  as  silent  con- 
cerning Patrick,  as  Patrick  and  his 
disciples  are  with  respect  to  Rome." 

The  one  solitary  instance  in  which 
something  like  an  appeal  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  made,  does* 
when  truly  considered^  negative  the 
presumption  that  a  submission  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffy  for  which  it  is  alleged,  wa^thereby 
intended.  Among  the  manv  proofs 
which  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  eastern  origin  of  the  Irish  Churcb» 


one  is,  that  the  Irish  observed  the 
eastern  custom  in  the  celebration  of 
Easter.     Upon  this  subjeet  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  bishops  and  ab* 
bots  of  Ireland,  by  LaurentiuSf  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  successor  of 
St.  Augustine^  about  the  year  609; 
and  a  few  years  later,  a  similar  letter 
was  addressed  to  them  by  Honorins  L, 
exhorting  them  not  to  set  their  own 
judgment  in  opposition  to  the  rules  of 
computation,  sanctioned  by  the  whole 
Christian  world.     This  was  no  more 
than  might  be  allowably  done  by  Chris- 
tian prelates  of  any  nation  professing  s 
common  faith,  and  desirous  of  main- 
taining the  **  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond    of   peace."       And  as   such  it 
was  responded  to  by  the  Church  of 
Ireland.      They  met,  not  to  receiTe 
implicitly,  as  mandates,  the  communi- 
cations that  had  been  made  to  them, 
but  to  deliberate  upon  their  import, 
and,  with  respect  to  the  exhortation 
which  they  contained,  to  take  the  best 
means  in  their  power  of  coming  to  a 
sound  conclusion.     For  this  purpott 
it  was  determined,  at  a  synod  held  at 
or  near   Old   Leighlin^   <'that  some 
wise  and  humble  persons  should  be  sent 
to  Rome  ;"  and  these  haring  arriTsd 
at  the  "eternal  city,"  and  witnessed 
the  celebration  of  Easter  by  people  of 
various  countries,  at  one  and  the  isine 
time,  were  satisfied  that  a  conforniit;* 
in  that  particular,  to  the  Roman  prac- 
tice was  advisable.     Now,  in  all  this 
is  there  anything  whatever  which  sa* 
vours,  either  of  the  assertion  on  the 
one  part,    or  the  admission  on  tbt 
other — of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the 
pope's  supremacy  7 


"In  this  account,  is  there ons  word 
said  about  the  pope,  or  abont  going  te 
Rome  for  judgment  7     If  the  mesaen- 
gers  had  carried  an  appeal  to  Rosk, 
why  did  they  did  not  bring  back  tbf 
authoritative  papal  instructions,  instesd 
of  simplv  re{>orting  to  the  synod,  tl« 
result  of  their  own  observation,  tbit 
the    Roman     Easter    was    celebrsM 
throughout   the  whole  world?     Do« 
not  the  very  report  indubitably  pro" 
that  they  were  sent  to  Rome,  not  te 
ask  for  any  papal  rescript,  or  dedsiei* 
but  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  re* 
port  to  their  brethren,   the  rssolt  of 
their  own  observation  with  regard  tj 
Easter,  among  the  great  conooorse  » 
Christians  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
who  were  oontinuaHy  flockhig  to  tbu 
great  city. 
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"  And  jet  Dr.  Rock  exnits  in  this,  as 
if  it  soppiied  an  unanswerable  proof  of 
the  modern  Roman  doctrine,  *that  the 
popes  claimed  and  exercised,  without 
bfin^  gainsaid,  their  spiritual  supre- 
maevover  the  early  (church  in  Ireland.' " 

The  depaties,   we  are  told,  were 
sent  to  Rome,  as  "  children  to  their 
mother  ;**  and  from  these  words  it  is 
sought  to  be  inferred  that  the  Irish  at 
that  time  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  Holy  See.     But  no  such  speci^u 
pleading  could  prove  what  the  trans* 
action   itself   n^ativea ;    and    Dean 
Murray  shows  that  the  term  ^'  mater** 
VAS  applied  by  Eadmer  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury,  and  waa  never  intended 
to  signify  more  than  primacy,  which 
was  acknowledged    as    belonging    to 
pFerj  metropolitan  church.     It  is  one 
tiiiog   to  respect  the   wisdom,   it  is 
another  and  a  very  different  t^ing  to 
be  subject  to  the  authority  of  another 
^tate,  or  antoher  system.     And  it  is, 
ilso,  to  be  held  in  mind,  that  the  Irish 
•ieputation  waa  sent  long  before  Rome 
iud  /alien  into  her  worst  corruptions. 
There  was,  at  that  time,  no  creed  in- 
^ted  on  as  essential  to  admission  to'Ca- 
tholic  unity,  by  which  man's  devices  are 
code  to  take  the  place  of  God*s  writ- 
t^  wordy  and  the  faith  is  rendered, 
'iterally,  of  none  effect  by  human  tradi- 
tions. Had  such  been  the  case,  the  Irish 
Church  would  have  eschewed  the  peril 
of  communicating  with  an  erring  sister, 
«ho  could  so  far  have  departed  from 
the  truth  as  it  ia  to  be  found  in  God's 
onadulterated  word  ;   and  we  cannot 
(ioabt  that  the  learning  and  the  ortho- 
dozy  for  which  our  island  was  then  re- 
markable, would  have  been  exerted 
strenuously  in  opposition  to  innovations 
opon  apostolic  faith  and  practice,  by 
vhicb  virtually  *'  the  Lamb  of  God" 
v&s   supplanted  by    the    '*  Man    of 
Sin/*  and  the  bondage  of  the  law  made 
to  overrule  the  free  grace  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

That  churches  holding  a  common 
faith  should  maintain  a  friendly  inter- 
course and  communication  with  each 
other,  for  objects  in  which  they  must 
ha?e  felt  a  common  interest,  was  no 
more  than  might  have  been  expected 
St  that  early  period,  and  may,  assu- 
redly,Aave  been  the  case,  without  any 
claim  of  arroeant  supremacy  on  the 
one  hand,  or  admission  of  ecclesiastical 
subjection  on  the  other.     And  that  a 


deferential  respect  for  the  elder  should 
be  manifested  by  the  younger  Christian 
communities,  and  a  disposition  evinced 
to  profit  by  their  superior  wisdom, 
should  only  be  regarded  as  a  gratifying 
proof  of  the  predominance  of  a  spirit 
of  genuine  humility  and  love,  produced 
by  an  efficacious  reception  of  the  Gos- 
pel. We  can  scarcely  imagine  anv 
thing  more  interesting  or  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  intercommunion  and  fel- 
lowship which  might  thus  subsist 
between  the  most  distant  nations,  com- 
bining them  into  one  family  in  Chrbt, 
their  common  Head,  while  their  pro- 
fession of  his  holy  religion  was,  in 
every  instance,  made  compatible  with 
the  most  perfect  national  independence. 
What  a  spirit  of  unity  might  thus  be 
produced,  and  what  sentiments  of  be- 
nevolence thus  enkindled  and  recipro- 
cated, by  which  the  fiercer  passions  of 
humanity  might  be  mitigated,  and  the 
baleful  causes  of  wars  and  commotions 
extinguished  I  And  what  is  it  that 
prevented  or  interrupted  this  most  de- 
sirable state  of  things?  Was  it  not 
the  usurping  and  worldly  spirit  which 
so  early  showed  itself  in  tne  Church 
of  Rome,  seeking  to  "lord  it  over 
God's  heritage,**  in  all  other  churches, 
and  almost  literally  proclaiming,  '*  My 
kingdom  shall  he  of  this  world.  '*  That 
it  was  which  put  an  end  to  international 
Christian  unity.  That  it  was  which 
converted  into  rivals  or  enemies  those 
who  might  have  otherwise,  to  their 
mutual  comfort  and  edification,  main- 
tained a  brotherhood  in  the  bonds  of 
the  Gospel.  Among  the  enormities  of 
the  papal  see,  this  is  to  be  especially 
noted,  that  by  insisting  on  terms  of 
communion  incompatible  with  scriptu- 
ral truth,  and  in  which  she  departed 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  apostolic 
symbol,  she  compelled  into  estrange- 
ment from,  or  hostility  to  her,  the 
churches  which  refused  to  be  led  cap- 
tive by  her  delusions.  And  now  to 
have  recourse  to  these  instances  in 
which  a  respectful  or  even  a  deferen- 
tial spirit  may  have  been  manifested 
towards  her,  before  the  pretensions 
which  she  afterwards  put  forth  were 
full  blown,  in  drder  to  establish  a 
claim  to  an  universal  supremacy,  can 
only  be  paralleled  by  the  conduct  of 
the  tyrant  usurper,  who  should  refer 
to  the  peaceable  and  orderlv  conduct 
of  a  people  who  reverencea  acknow- 
ledged la^,  as  a  proof  that  they  should- 
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sabmit  to  him  while  he  was  trampling 
upon  it,  and  outraging  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution.  Were  it  not  for 
fcuoh  pretensions,  so  put  forward  and 
so  maintained,  we  do  not  see  why  a 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  council  might  not 
have  been  established  in  Christendom, 
similar  to  the  Amphyctyonio  Council 
among  the  states  of  elder  Greece,  by 
which,  in  virtue  of  their  common  bond 
of  faid),  nations  and  kingdoms,  though 
widely  separated  by  physical  bounds* 
ries,  might  be  spiritually  united.  For 
the  absence  of  any  good  which  might 
arise  from  the  influence  of  such  a  body, 
in  calming  and  regulating  the  troublous 
spirit  of  controversy,  preserving,  in 
its  integrity,  the  substance  of  scriptu- 
ral truth,  and  muntaining  all  the  es- 
sentials of  ecclesiastical  catholicity, 
amidst  the  accidental  diversities  of 
institutes,  and  of  national  character, 
which  distinguish  the  nations,  papal 
Rome  is  properly  chargeable.  Sne  it 
was  who  rendered  Christendom  as  a 
house  divided  against  itself,  by  insisting 
upon  inadmissible  termsof  communion. 
When  union  with  her  implied  a  denial 
of  the  faith,  or  a  denial  of  the  suffi- 
ciency for  Christian  membership  of 
the  things  most  certainly  believed  by 
Christians  for  the  first  three  hundred 
years,  she  compelled  the  separation  of 
all  who  muntained  that  the  holy 
Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary 
for  salvation,  and  that  the  judgment  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity,  in  the  earlier 
and  purer  ages,  is  more  to  be  relied  on, 
as  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  Word, 
than  the  talmudical  glosses  and  com- 
mentaries of  later  ages,  by  which  it 
has  been  overruled,  or  rendered,  in 
many  instances,  worse  than  useless. 

But  if  one  instance  may  be  alleged 
in  which  the  Irish  church  shewed  a 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  (and  such  may  have  been 
the  case,  without  involving  any  sub- 
mission to  papal  authority,)  others  are 
not  wanting  m  which  complaints  were 
made  that  she  was  somewhat  too 
sturdy  in  the  muntenance  of  her 
ancient  and  peculiar  usages,  and  in 
the  assertion  of  her  independence. 

**  The  Irish,  we  are  told  by  St.  Ber- 
nard,  in  his  life  of  Malacby,  '  rejected 
auricular  confession,  as  well  as  autho- 
ritative absolution.*  They  confessed  to 
God  alone,  as  believing  *God  alone 
could  forffive  sins,*  They  would  neither 
^ve  to  the  Church  of  Rome  the  tenUis, 


nor  the  first-fruits ;  nor  would  tbej  be 
legitimately  married  ;  that  is,  according 
to  the  forms  insisted  on  by  the  Romish 
Church.  Before  the  Council  of  Cashel, 
convened  by  Henry  II.,  in  1172,  mar- 
riage was  regarded  as  a  civil  rite,  aad 
was  performed  by  the  magistracy  j  at  that 
council  the  priests  were  authorized  to 
perform  the  ceremony,  and  therefore  we 
find  the  ancient  Irish  Christians  de- 
nounced as  '  schismatics  and  heretics,' 
by  St.  Bernard ;  and  as  bein^  in  realitj 
Pagans,  while  calling  themselves  Chru- 
tians.' 

**  Such  were  the  charges  brought 
against  the  early  Irish  Christians,  and 
such  were  some  of  the  heresies  which 
Adrian  authorized  Henry  to  root  oat  of 
the  land.  But  these  were  not  all,— the 
early  Irish  Christians  did  not  beUere  in 
the  efiicacv  of  prayers  to  saints  and 
angels.  They  neither  prayed  to  dead 
men,  nor  for  them,  nor  was  the  service 
for  the  dead  ever  used  by  the  Irish 
Church,  till  they  were  obliged  to  attend 
to  it,  by  the  Council  of  Cashel,  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  proceedings 
of  that  convention. 

"  That  the  doctrine  of  transnbstan' 
tlation  was  not  held  by  the  early  Church 
of  Ireland,  is  evident  by  the  reception 
which  it  received,  on  its  being  first 
promulgated,  by  several  Irish  divines. 
Among  others  by  the  justly  celebrated 
Joannes  Scotus  Erigena,  so  hiehly  es< 
teemed  at  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  for  his  learning  and  piety,  and 
whose  book  was  condemned  by  the  pope 
and  the  Council  of  Versailles,  as  the 
only  way  they  could  confute  it.  Pre- 
vious to  this  the  Irish  received  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  both  kinds,  and  they  called  it, 
'  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  their  Lord  and  Saviour.' 

"  In  their  places  of  worship,  thej  had 
no  images,  nor  statues ;  on  the  contrar}'. 
their  use  was  not  only  expressly  con* 
demned,  as  we  learn  from  Sednlios. 
one  of  their  early  divines,  but  mentioned 
also  by  others  of  them,  'as  heathenUh 
and  idolatrous.'  So  far  were  the  early 
Irish  Christians  from  believing  in  Pra- 
OAToaT,  that  until  the  period  of  Henrr 
and  Adrian's  usurptaion,  the  word 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  knows  to 
the  Irish  writers.  That  a  number  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Chorcht 
such  as  attending  to  canonical  forms, 
singing  in  choirs,  the  use  of  the  copse* 
crated  chrism  in  baptism,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  and  the  dispensing  of  in* 
dulgcnces,  were  unknown,  or  at  le^>t 
unpractised  in  Ireland,  until  the  period 
referred  to,  is  a  matter  of  undevbted 
historical  record ;  the  fact  being  allsded 
to  by  various  Romish  writers,  who  com- 
plain of  the  stubbornness  and  bereticai 
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r(P«lmg  of  the  Irish  on  thesp  points,  and 
who  hare  happily  furnished  the  most 
uodoabted  testimony,  as  to  the  com  para- 
tire  parity  of  the  charch  they  so  fiercely 
endeavour  to  malign."  — ^pp.  43-45. 

Her  origin  from  the  eastern.  Dot 
the  western  branch  of  the  Catholic 
church  is  thus  ^indicated  by  Dean 
Murray,  and  upon  authority  which 
should  leave  no  doubt  on  any  candid 
mind. 

"St.  John  the  Evangelist;  Ignatius, 
the  immediate  disciple  of  St.  John; 
Poljcarp,  the  disciple  of  Ignatius ; 
Pot'hinus,  Irenseus  and  others,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Polycarp,  who  preached  the 
gospel  with  success  in  Gaul,  through 
^  hose  means  flourishing  churches  were 
e>tAbUshedin  Lyons  and  Vienne,  of  which 
Potbinus  was  the  first  bishop  From  thence 
the  gospel  sounded  forth  throughout  all 
that  country.  Bishops  Lupus  and  Ger- 
mioas,  the  descendants  of  these  holy 
men,  ordained  St.  Patrick,  and  made 
bim  chief  bishop  of  their  school  among 
the  Irish,  and  n*om  St,  Patrick  to  the 
prpsent  day,  we  have  our  regular  sue- 
("essioB  of  bishops,  not  from  Rome,  nor 
through  Rome,  but  through  the  succes* 
>ors  of  the  apostle  John,  the  patron  of 
the  Irish  Churdi. 

'*  We  shall  now  conclude  this  part  of 
<v  subject,  with  a  quotation  from  a 
Homan  Catholic  writer  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  of  Ireland.  *  There  is/ 
*iTs  the  writer  in  question,  '  something 
^^rj  singular  in  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Ireland.  The  Christian  Church 
^^r  that  country,  as  founded  by  St. 
Patrick,  and  his  predecessors,  existed 
for  many  ages  freo  and  unshackled. 
'For  above  seven  hundred  years  this 
church  maintained  its  independence.*  It 
Ud  DO  connection  with  England,  and 
'^ilTcred  upon  points  of  importance  with 
Rome.  The  first  work  of  Henry  II. 
*as  to  reduce  the  Church  of  Ireland  into 
'>bedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Accord- 
ingly he  procured  a  council  of  the  Irish 
t-lergy  to  be  held  at  Cashel  in  1172,  and 
the  combined  influence  and  intrigues  of 
Henry  and  the  pope  prevailed.  This 
(^■•nnril  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  Church 
ot'  Ireland,  and  submitted  it  to  the  yoke 
of  Rome.  •  That  ominous  apostacy 
kas  been  followed  by  a  series  of  calami- 
ties, hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  world.' 
From  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  to  the 
Council  of  Cashel,  was  a  bright  and 
glorious  spra  for  Ireland.  From  the 
iittin<^  of  this  council  to  our  times,  the 
^^^  of  Ireland  has  lieen  unmixed  evil, 
and  all  her  history  a  tale  of  woe." — 
pp.  49,  50. 


The  first  interruption  to  the  tran- 
quility and  prosperity  of  the  Irish 
church  was  caused  by  the  Danish  in- 
vasion. The  troubles  and  commotioDS 
which  these  roving  freebooters  occa- 
sioned, lasted  for  three  hundred  years^ 
during  which  the  miseries  which  the 
country  suffered  were  eztreme»  ex- 
tending not  only  to  the  destruction  of 
many  monuments  of  art,  which  would 
attest  a  high  civilisation — ^but  of  re- 
cordSf  and  of  documents*  by  which 
the  early  history  of  the  church,  and 
the  state  of  learning  in  our  numerous 
schools  and  colleges*  from  which  it  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands*  so  much 
light  was  diffused  throughout  Europe^ 
might  be  illustrated.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  invaders  carried  away  with 
them  many  manuscripts*  some  of  which* 
to  a  recent  period*  were  in  existence;* 
and  may*  probably*  still  be  found  in 
some  of  the  seats  of  learning  in  their 
country.  And  had  the  bequest  of  the 
enlightened  Flood*  to  our  university* 
taken  effect  as  he  intended*  and  been 
appropriated  to  the  foundation  of  an 
Irish  professorship*  and  the  pur- 
chase of  ancient  Irish  manuscripts* 
wherever  they  could  be  found — it  is 
extremely  likely  that  much  would 
thus  be  secured*  and  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  accident*  bj 
which  the  obscurity  which  rests  upon 
our  early  annals  would  be  removed. 
Let  us  hope  that  some  success  may 
yet  attend  the  researches*  in  that  de- 
partment* of  the  sagacious  and  en- 
lightened. It  would*  we  think*  be 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Philo- 
sophic Association. 

But*  three  centuries  of  cruel  and 
devastating  war — a  war  prompted  and 
carried  on*  not  so  much  for  purposes 
of  conquest,  as  of  plunder*  were  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  break  down  the 
spirit*  and  to  destroy  the  prosperity 
of  any  people :  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  season  of  this  calamity  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  the  period 
during  which  the  papacy  was  making 
the  greatest  strides  to  universal  domi- 
nion* and  claiming  and  receiving  sub- 
mission and  homage  from  all  the  other 
states  in  Europe! 

The  English  invasion  followed*  be- 
fore any  sufficient  time  was  allowed  to 
recover  from  the  calamities  caused  by 
the  Danes  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  bull  upon  which  Henry  founded 
his  title  to  the  kingdom,  was  granted 
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upon  the  express  oondition  that  he 
shoold  reduce  the  church  in  Ireland  to 
a  conformity  vith,  and  subjection  to, 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  this  precious  docu- 
paent:*- 

'*  We,  therefore,  with  that  grace  and 
acceptance  suited  to  your  pious  and 
praiseworthy  design,  and  favourably 
assenting  to  your  petition,  do  hold  it 
riffht  and  good,  that,  for  the  extension 
or  the  borders  of  the  church,  the  res- 
training of  Tico,  the  correction  of  man- 
ners, the  planting  of  ?irtue,  and  increase 
of  religion,  you  enter  the  said  island, 
and  execute  therein  whatever  shall  per- 
tain to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  land  :  and  that  the  people  of 
the  said  land  receive  you  honourably, 
and  reverence  you  as  their  Lord,  savin? 
always  the  rights  of  the  churches,  ana 
reserving  to  St.  Peter  the  annual  pen- 
•ion  of  one  penny  upon  every  house. 

"  If,  then,  you  be  resolved  to  carry 
this  design  into  effectual  execution, 
•tudy  to  form  the  nation  to  virtuous 
nianners;  and  labour  by  yourself  and 
by  others,  whom  you  may  judse  meet 
for  the  work,  in  faith,  word,  and  action, 
that  the  church  may  be  there  exalted, 
the  Christian  faith  planted,  and  all 
things  so  ordered  for  the  honour  of  Qod 
and  the  salvation  of  souls,  that  yon  may 
be  entitled  to  a  fulness  of  reward  in 
heaven,  and  on  earth  to  a  glorious  re- 
■own  throughout  all  ages." — p.  105. 

It  is  very  oleari  as  Dean  Murray 
observes — that,  **  at  the  date  of  Pope 
Adrian's  bull,  Ireland  was  not  con- 
■idered  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Romish  church ;  for  else,  how  could 
those  boundaries  have  been  extended 
by  Henry's  invasion  ?** 

**  It  is  also  evident,"  our  author 
adds,  ''that  the  Irish  had  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  paying  St.  Peter's 
pence— and  that,  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  they  differed  widely  from 
the  Roman  model ;  for,  what  else  can 
be  the  meaning  of  the  words,  'to 
declare  to  that  illiterate  nation  the 
Terity  of  the  Christian  faith  ?' — or,  of 
another  expression  which  I  shall  quote 
in  the  original,  on  account  of  its  pe- 
eoliar  force  :  *  ut  ibi  plantetnr,  et 
crescat  fidei  Christianae  religio  ?' " 

That  attempts  were  made,  at  former 
periods,  to  win  over  the  Irish  ecclesi- 
astics to  a  conformity  with  the  Romish 
ritual  and  discipline,  is  very  true  ;  the 
bribe  offered  being,  benefit  of  clergy, 
or  exemption  from  lay  authority,  which 


was  felt  as  most  opprefsive  bjthem. 
And  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  our 
priesthood  were  but  too  glad  to  tsite 
refuge  from  the  tyrannous  exactions  of 
the  Irish  chieftains,  in  the  great  eccle- 
siastical confederation  which  was  now 
assuming  so  commanding  an  attitude^ 
and  exercising  so  powerful  an  influence* 
amongst  the  states  of  Europe.  Bot 
that  the  majority  still  adhered  to  the 
national  customs,  and  refnaed  to  par- 
chase  papal  protection  by  the  surrender 
of  any  of  their  ancient  and  peculisr 
priTileges,  is  equally  certain.  Nor 
was  it  until  after  the  invasion  by  Henrj 
that  the  romanizing  party  felt  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  make  any  open 
demonstration  of  their  intentiooi. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  synod 
held  at  Cnshel,  articles  of  union,  ss 
Dean  Murray  calls  them,  between  ti)c 
Anglo- Irish  church  and  state,  were 
enacted.     By  these  it  was  provided: 

'<  That  church  lands  should  be  free 
from  the  customary  exactions  of  the 
chieftains,  from  all  demands,  whether  of 
money,  or  of  entertainment.'  *Tbst 
they  should  be  likewise  exempt  from 
certain  fines  imposed  by  the  Brchoo 
law;  that  all  the  faithful  should  m 
tithes  of  their  cattle,  fruits,  and  all  other 
increase.'  And  this  was  explained  and 
enlarged  a  few  years  after,  by  a  sweep- 
ing commentary  of  the  Dublin  Synod, 
as  including  the  tithes  of  provisionj!  bar, 
flax,  wool,  the  young  or  animals,  and 
the  produce  of  gardens  and  orchards. 

"It  was  also  enacted  that  all  ibe 
faithful  should  pay  a  third  of  their 
moveable  goods  for  a  solemn  burial,  aad 
for  vigils  and  masses  for  the  repose  of 
their  souls,  and  that,  if  they  died  uo- 
married,  or  without  legitimate  ehildres, 
the  bequest  should  be  increased  to  ooe 
half."— pp.  Ill,  112. 

The  result  was,  the  assimilation  of 
the  Irish  church  to  that  of  EngUsd, 
which  was,  at  that  period,  in  a  state  of 
vassalage  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  but  this 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  part  of  the 
country  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Dr.  Lanigan,  a  Romish  histo- 
rian, expressly  informs  us,  that  wher- 
ever the  natives  maintained  their  Inde- 
pendence, "  clergy  and  peonle  followed 
their  own  ecclesiastical  rule,  as  if  the 
synod  of  Cashel  had  never  been  held." 

"  Such  was  the  origin,"  Dean  Mttrrar 
tells  us,  **  of  the  two  chwrckMs  im  Irtktd. 
The  one  the  Church   of  the  Anglo- 
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Popith  afisiocTMr,  and  of  the  Moeadant 
partj,  ihtb  other  tlie  Church  of  the  Irish 
Ciergj  and  people.  The  former,  though 
I  plant  of  loreign  growth,  had  certain 
facilities  for  striking  root,  and  over- 
wbeJmtnff  a  riral  in  the  night-shade  of 
its  branches,  which  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianitj  did  not  allow  to  its  opponent. 
Yet  notwithstanding  erery  disadran-^ 
tige,  the  natire  chnrch  oontinned  for 
three  eentnriee,  and  disoorered  even 
lome  laDniahing  sriDptoms  of  life  as 
lite  as  the  reijni  of  ^nry  VII." — ^pp. 
112,113. 

Thoa  it  was  that  popery  became  the 
established  religion  of  Ireland.  An 
ambitioos  monarch  and  an  encroaching 
pontiff  conspired  against  its  temporiJ 
aod  spiritual  independence.  Henry 
agreed  to  reduce  the  church  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical subjection  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  the  price  of  being  acknow- 
ledged as  the  sovereign  lord  over  its 
lands  and  its  inhabitants.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  great  temptation 
bid  out  to  the  clergy,  not  only  of  sta- 
tion and  dignity,  but  of  ample  posses- 
sions, should  have  won  many  of  them 
to  the  cause  of  the  invaders.  Rome 
vas  at  that  time,  in  the  plenitude  of 
Hi  power  and  gpreatness,  and  pointing 
to  the  kingdoms  and  the  glory  of  the 
vorld,  eoudd  say  to  those  from  whom 
^  claimed  homage,  ''  all  these  will  I 
gtre  thee,  if  thoa  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me.**  The  wonder  is,  that 
tbere  remained  so  many  sturdy  recu- 
sants, by  whom  this  splendid  and  daz- 
zling offer  was  resisted.  But  every 
^j  must  have  diminished  their  num- 
bers. In  proportion  as  the  power  of 
England  prospered,  the  religion  of 
Rome  must  have  prevailed.  And  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  English  sove- 
reign as  tibe  undisputed  lord,  would 
iKcessarily  have  involved  the  establish- 
nient  of  the  pope's  supremacy  ;  and 
tbis,  in  point  of  fact,  became  estar 
btished  and  recognised,  and  the  pha- 
^aox  of  popery  organised  and  com- 
pleted, just  about  the  time  when  the 
church  m  England  began  to  be  actu« 
^ed  and  agitated  by  a  spirit  of  en- 
Hgbtened  reformation. 

The  stuff  of  which  the  Romish 
prelacy  were  at  this  time  composed, 
^ill  be  made  manifest  by  the  following 
incident,  for  which  no  parallel  can  be 
found  in  the  ancient  Church  of  Ire- 
Und:^ 

'*  Aboat  the  same  thne  there  oocurred 


an  tneident  of  a  different  character 
from  any  of  the  preceding,  but 
equally  illustrative  of  that  darioff 
spirit,  with  which  the  prelates  tried 
toeir  power  upon  the  highest  or- 
ders in  the  state.  The  Bishop  of 
Ossory  summoned  dame  Alice  Ketler, 
a  woman  of  some  rank,  with  her 
family  and  dependents,  before  his  spiri- 
tual oourt,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of 
witchcraft.  She  was  accused  of  going 
through  Kilkenny  every  evening  be-> 
tween  complin  and  curfew,  sweeping 
the  refuse  of  the  streets  towards  her 
son's  door,  and  muttering  this  inean« 
tation  as  she  went, 

To  tbe  boQM  of  WUllun  1117  ton, 
Lte  all  the  wealth  of  Kilkenny  town. 

It  was  also  said  that  she  made  assign 
nations,  near  a  certain  cross-roM, 
with  an  evil  spirit,  whose  name  the 
bishop  discovered  to  be  Robin  Artys* 
son;  and  that  on  these  occasions  she 
feasted  her  paramour  upon  nine  red 
cocks,  and  some  unknown  number  of 
peacock's  eyes.  The  last  alle|^atio]i 
against  her  was,  that  various  unple* 
ments  of  sorcery  had  been  found  in 
her  house,  particularly  a  sacramental 
wafer  having  the  name  of  the  devil 
imprinted  on  it,  and  a  staff  upon  which, 
when  duly  oiled  for  an  expedition,  she 
and  her  accomplices  were  accustomed 
to  ride  ail  the  world  over.  Such  things 
would  be  ridiculous,  were  they  not 
made  a  pretext  for  atrocities  at  whioh 
nature  shudders.  One  of  her  do- 
mestics was  condemned  and  executed  i 
her  son  thrown  into  prison;  the  lady 
herself,  happening  to  escape  on  the 
charge  of  witchcraft,  was  put  to  trial 
a  second  time,  upon  an  accusation  of 
heresy,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
the  flames ;  and  Adam  Duff,  a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  family  in  Leinster, 
was  seised  at  the  same  time,  and  burned 
as  a  heretic.  The  Lord  Arnold  do  la 
Poer,  seneschal  of  the  palatinate  to 
which  Kilkenny  then  belonged,  having 
interested  himself  in  favour  of  these 
unhappy  persons,  was  involved  by  the 
bishop  in  the  same  accusation;  and 
upon  his  appealing  to  the  Lord  Deputy, 
the  undaunted  prelate  extended  his 
charge  to  that  personage  himself. 

**  The  head  of  the  civil  government 
was  now  formally  arraigned  of  heresy 
before  the  bishops ;  and  the  business 
of  the  state,  not  of  the  executive  de- 
partment only ;  but  of  the  law  courts, 
^Ibr  the  lieutenancy  was  at  this  time 
filled  by  the  Chancellor,)  was  inter- 
rupted, until  the  majesty  of  the  Church 
should  announce  its  awful  decision. 
The  investigation  was  long  and  solemn ; 
the  lord  justice  made  it  appear,  ^th«ft 
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his  accuser  was  actuated  by  personal 
resentment  against  de  la  Poer;  and 
that  as  to  himself,  he  had  given  no 
other  ground  of  suspicion,  than  his 
interference  on  behalf  of  an  injured 
man ;  he  was  acquitted  and  pronounced 
a  true  son  of  the  Church ;  and  sacri- 
ficine  the  vanity  of  station  to  a  natural 
impulse  of  joy,  he  celebrated  his  nar- 
row escape,  with  an  entertainment  open 
to  all  who  chose  to  be  his  guests. 

"But  in  the  mean  time,  the  unfor- 
tunate nobleman,  who  had  besought 
his  protection,  experienced  the  bitter- 
ness of  episcopal  vengeance.  It  was 
the  law  m  those  davs,  that  when  a 
bishop  gave  a  certincate,  under  his 
sign  manual,  of  the  excommunication 
of  a  layman,  the  civil  authorities  were 
obliged  to  act  upon  it,  the  writ  de  ex- 
eommunicato  capiendo  was  issued  in  the 
king's  name,  and  the  offender  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison." — ^pp.  156 — 1 58. 

This  was  in  the  year  1334.  Thus 
was  the  representative  of  royalty  de- 
graded into  an  instrument  of  papal 
Tengeancey  and  compelled  to  execute  a 
sentence  against  which  his  heart  and 
his  judgment  alike  revolted.  Here 
we  have  the  spirit  of  popery  strongly 
exemplified  as  contra-distinguished  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  this 
spirit  ruling  in  the  body  who  were  at 
that  time  the  recognized  prelates  and 
pastors  of  the  people.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  clergy  thus  pampered  should  be 
enamoured  of  their  newly-acquired 
rights  and  privileges ;  and  that  when 
a  better  spirit  began  to  dawn  in  Eng- 
landy  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  which 
they  recognized  as  the  source  of  their 
influence  and  power,  should  prevail 
over  their  attachment  to  a  country 
and  to  laws  which  they  only  knew  as 
those  of  victorious  invaders. 

We  hear  much  of  the  Church  of 
Englandi  as  at  present  constituted, 
being  regarded  as  a  badge  of  conquest, 
and  that  the  Irish  will  never  be  satis- 
fied until  the  disgrace  and  the  humi- 
liation of  its  establishment  are  re- 
moved. But  the  true  badge  of  con- 
quest was  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Vassalage  to  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
the  stipulated  price  of  Ireland's  subju- 

gation.  Until  the  invader  had  made 
is  power  to  be  felt,  the  pontiff  could 
not  procure  any  undisputed  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  supremacy ;  and  the 
last  links  of  the  papal  fetters  were  only 
rivetted  when  the  sanction  was  given 
to  the  military  enterprize  which  ended 


in  the  prostration  of  our  national  in- 
dependence.    If|  indeed,  a  badge  of 
conquest  be  detestable,  we  know  of 
nothing  which  should  excite  the  indig- 
nation of  our  poor  deluded  coontrynien 
more  than  that  very  church  which  they 
are  ignorantly  taught  to  believe  pri* 
mitive  and  apostolical,  and  which,  bj 
a  combination  of  force  and  fraud,  wai 
made  to  supplant  the  ancient  religion 
of  Ireland.     We  do  not  here  say  that 
the  early  Chrbtianity  which  prevailed 
in  this  country  was  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  error  or  of  superstition. 
We  know  that  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
countries,  not  excepting  even  the  apos- 
tolic  times,    human    error,    human 
weakness,  and  human  depravity,  have 
been  but  too  busy  and  too  snccessAil 
in  corrupting  and  adulterating  genuine 
religion.     But  this  we  do  aver,  that 
the  ancient  Irish  Church  was  mocfa 
nearer  both  in  spirit  and  in  character 
to  a  conformity  with  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  present  day,  than  to 
an  identity  with  the  Church  of  Rome; 
and  that  if  a  recurrence  to  primitifo 
standards  were  sincerely  and  rigidly 
adopted,  the  Church,  as  at  present 
established  and  administered,  would  be 
found  (making  due  allowance  for  the 
asceticism    which,   at    a    very   early 
period,  began  to  deform  the  Eastern 
Church,  from  which  the  Irish  derived 
its  origin,)  in  such  close  resemblance 
with  that  of  St.  Patrick  and  St  Co- 
lumbkill,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
establish  any  essential  distinction  be- 
tween them. 

In  truth,  the  English  succeeded 
much  more  effectually  in  establishing 
the  papal  power,  than  in  compelling  a 
submission  to  British  authority,  't^ 
one  was  very  fully  acknowledged,  while 
the  other  was  very  imperfectly  asserted. 
To  the  priesthood,  the  change  was  one 
from  comparative  poverty  and  depen- 
dence to  aggrandizement  and  ^wer. 
To  the  people,  it  brought  with  it  only 
impoveirshment  and  spoliation.  And 
therefore,  while  the  latter  were  always 
but  too  ready  to  rebel,  the  formw  had 
reason  to  be  well-contented  with  a 
state  of  things  which  not  only  relieved 
them  from  great  oppression,  but  gave 
them  a  place  of  station  and  dignity 
which  enabled  them,  in  their  tarn,  to 
exercise  a  sort  of  lordship  over  their 
former  tyrants.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  surprised,  that  while  the  peo* 
pie  loathed  a  connection  with  Eoglsp^ 
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the  priesthood  should  be  enamoured 
of  their  connection  with  Rome. 

But  it  is  a  carious  and  an  interest- 
leg  fict,  that  when  Henrj  the  Eighth 
assorted  his  title  to  supremacy  in  the 
chorcby  within  the  British  dominions* 
BO  wiiere  was  it  more  readily  or  joy- 
fall?  assented  to*  than  in  Ireland.  All 
parties  seemed  to  ?ie  with  each  other 
ia  the  gratulations  and  the  acclama* 
tioDS  with  which  it  was  received.  They 
abolished,  with  one  consent,  the  title 
of  Lord*  the  only  one  which  the  pope 
bad  permitted  the  English  sovereign 
to&8siiffie»  and  proclaimed  him  King 
of  Ireland,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
qaeooe,  the  rightful  possessor  of  all 
that  power  for  the  exterior  regimen 
and  government  of  the  clerical  body, 
which  was  essential  to  the  complete- 
ness of  his  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
kingdom. 

This  was  eight  years  after  Paul  the 
Third  had  passed  his  final  Sentence 
aguost  Henry,  as  an  obstinate  heretic, 
b?  which,  as  far  as  such  a  sentence 
coald  effect  it,  he  was  not  only  de- 
throned, but  declared  infamous— cut 
off  from  Christian  burial,  and  doomed 
to  eternal  curse  and  damnation. 

It  is,  we  repeat  it,  interesting  to 
He,  at  such  a  period  as  this,  all  the 
^owledged  representatives  of  the 
Iri^  nation,  not  only  the  great  Eng- 
lish lords,  but  the  old  Milesian  chien, 
coming  forward^  and  by  solemn  deeds 
of  indenture,  setting  their  hands  and 
^  to  a  declaration  which  bound 
tbem  to  maintain,  in  all  its  plenitude^ 
the  newly-assumed  authority  of  the 
soTereign,  against  all  aiders  and  abet- 
tors of  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
pontiff. 

"  As  these  deeds  are  objects  of  con- 
Mderiblc  interest  in  our  day,  and  all 
drawn  np  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  a 
C'^py  of  one  of  them  is  inserted  here. 

" '  This  indenture,  made  on  the  26th 
day  of  September,  34  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Ijetween  the  Right  Hon.  Anthony  St. 
Uger,  &c.  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
Lordii  Barry,  alieu  Barrymore  or  the 
great  Barry  ;  MacCarty  More  ;  the 
Lord  Roche,  MacCarty  Beagh;  Tha- 
deus  M*Cormick,  Lord  of  Mnskry; 
S*rry  Odge,  alias  the  young  Barry; 
O'SallWan  Beare,  Captain  of  his  nation, 
O'Solliran,  first  of  his  house  ;  Barry 
Roe,  aliat  the  red  Barry;  M'Do- 
nogh  of  Allow,  head  of  his  nation; 
Donald  O'Callaghan,  first  of  his  house, 
and  Gerald  T\U  John,  knight,  on  the 


other  part,  doth  witness  that  the  said 
Lord  Barry,  &c.,  do  agree,  consent, 
and  engage,  iointly  and  separately,  for 
themselves,  their  heirs,'  successors,  as- 
signs, tenants,  and  followers,  that  they 
will  hold  and  perform  all  and  singular 
articles,  pledges,  and  conditions,  which 
are  contained  on  their  part  in  said  in- 
denture. *  Imprimis.'  They  and  eadi 
of  them,  do  and  doth  acknowledge  the 
king's  majesty  aforesaid,  to  be  their 
natural  and  liege  lord ;  and  will  honour, 
obey,  and  serve  him,  and  the  kings  his 
successors,  against  all  creatures  of  the 
universe.  And  they  will  accept  and 
hold  his  said  majesty,  and  the  kings  his 
successors,  as  the  supreme  head  on 
earth,  immediately  under  Christ,  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
they  will  obey  and  serve  his  lieutenant  o^ 
deputy,  in  this  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in 
all  things  concerning  the  service  of  his 
said  majesty,  or  of  the  kings  his  suc- 
cessors. And  as  far  as  lieth  in  their 
power  jointly  or  separately,  they  will 
annihilate  the  usurped  primacy  and  au- 
thority of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
will  expel  and  eradicate  all  his  favourers, 
abettors,  and  partisans,  and  will  main- 
tain, support,  and  defend  all  persons, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  who  shall  be 
promoted  to  church  benefices  or  digni- 
ties by  the  king's  majesty,  or  other 
rightful  patron ;  and  will  apprehend  and 
bnng  to  justice,  to  be  tried  according 
to  the  laws  made,  or  to  be  made  in  such 
behalf,  all  who  apply  for  provision  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  who  betake 
themselves  to  Rome  in  quest  of  promo- 
tion, &c.' 

*'  And  so  far  from  any  force  being 
used,  it  is  recorded  for  the  first  time  in 
her  annals,  that  Ireland  was  now  at 
peace  under  one  acknowledged  sove- 
reign. So  universal  indeed  was  the 
tranquillity,  that  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  was  spared  for  the  king's  ser- 
vice oefore  Boulogne,  where  an  Irish- 
man had  the  honour  of  defeating  the 
French  champion ;  and  another  force  of 
three  thousand  men  was  sent  into  Scot« 
land,  to  the  aid  of  the  Lord  Lennox.  Even 
the  great  feud  between  the  two  races 
was  forgotten  for  a  season ;  and  while 
English  and  Irish  crowded  together  from 
all  quarters  of  the  island,  to  receive  law 
from  the  throne,  the  loyal  impulse  with 
which  they  were  animated,  seemed  al- 
ready to  have  borne  its  most  appropriate 
fruits  in  the  feeling  of  a  common  country, 
and  the  kindly  affections  of  neighbour- 
hood."—pp.  190-192. 

Such  was  the  unforced  and  unani- 
mous declaration  of  all  Ireland,  upon 
this  important  subject.  By  this  one 
act  the  ax  was  laid  to  the  root  of 
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papal  domination ;  and  that,  notwitb- 
standing  the  moat  extraordinary  en- 
deavours to  stir  up  the  prejudices,  and 
excite  the  superstitions  of  the  Irish 
people  against  a  sovereign  whose 
sturdy  proceedings  had  drawn  down 
upon  him  so  many  papal  maledictions* 
These  appeals*  Dean  Murray  tells  us, 
whether  to  superstition  or  enthusiasm* 
were  unsuccessful ; 


"  It  was  too  obyious  that  the  opposi- 
tion of  Rome  and  its  partisans,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  struggle  for  tempo- 
ral dominion,  and  not  a  sword  was 
drawn  in  the  quarrel  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
durine  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reisn, 
and  that  of  bis  son  Edward  the  Sixth/' 

^p.  m. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary*  the  partisans 
of  the  papacy  were  too  much  occupied 
with  the  state  of  religion  in  England 
to  permit  of  their  bestowing  much 
attention  upon  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
this  country.  Here  the  distinction 
of  races  was  as  marked  as  the  distinc- 
tion of  churches ;  and  as  the  Protes* 
tants  were  chiefly  of  English  descent* 
and  as  such  alone  could  be  relied  on 
as  the  firm  maintainers  of  British 
power*  any  acts  of  severity  towards 
them*  such  as  were  boldly  ventured 
upon  in  England*  where  the  queen 
gave  a  full  license  to  all  her  vengeful 
bigotry*  might  have  perilled  the  seen* 
rity  of  the  kingdom.  But*  towards 
the  end  of  her  reign*  the  absorbing 
passion  obtained  an  ascendancy  over 
her*  and  her  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  <<  the  Catholic  faith"  began  to  out- 
run her  discretion.  It  was  then  fully 
resolved  that  the  same  persecuting 
measures*  which  filled  England  with 
lamentation  and  mourning*  should  be 
enacted  here — and  the  first  steps  were 
taken  for  enkindling  the  fires  in  which 
heretical  pravity  was  to  be  destroyed* 
when  an  accident*  which  the  pious 
regarded  as  a  providential  interference 
in  their  favour*  frustrated  the  object 
of  the  government*  and  before  it  could 
be  remedied*  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
upon  the  throne. 

As  soon  as  her  declaration  in  favour 
of  the  reformed  faith  was  known  in 
Ireland*  "the  whole  body  of  the 
Romish  priests  abandoned  their  con- 
Section  with  Rome*  and  adopted  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England," 
and  they  were  followed  in  this  act  of 
eoclesiaBticAl  submiBsion  by  the  enture 


mass  of  the  population.  Tbslriabops, 
with  but  two  exoeptiMu*  aU  eoaformed. 
They  agreed  unheatatingly  to  lobsti- 
tute  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for 
the  Missal*  and  the  English  service  for 
the  Latin  mass.  So  that  the  reforms- 
tion  was  in  all  respects  asoomptete^ 
and  as  completely  established  by  legs) 
authority*  in  the  one  country  as  in  the 
other.  *'  For  eleven  years*"  Doctor 
Phelan  writes*  and  in  this  he  but  ecfaotf 
the  acknowledgements  of  Roman  Gt* 
tholic  historians  .*»* 


"  The  measures  of  the  queea  weie 
unmolested  by  the  papid  gawemmaAt 
and  received  without  opposition  bj  Um 
irreat  body  of  the  Roman  CaiboUes. 
The  laity  every  where  frequented  tbe 
churches ;  multitudes  of  the  priests 
adopted  the  prescribed  changes,  and 
continued  to  officiate  in  their  former 
cures ;  and  the  majority  of  the  prelates 
leading,  or  following  the  popular  opbioo, 
retained  their  Sees,  and  exerobea  ttwir 
functions,  according  to  the  reformeii 
ritual.  At  length  the  patience  of  Rone 
was  exhausted,  and  that  spiritnal  iword 
unsheathed  against  these  coontriei, 
which,  as  it  would  appear,  is  noTer  to 
be  returned  into  the  scabbard.  Eliza- 
beth was  excommunicated,  andhersnb- 
Jects  absolved  from  their  allegiaoce  b; 
four  successive  popes.  Her  life  wu 
assailed  by  numerous  conspiracies  s  Imt 
kingdom  given  up  to  the  vengesnee  «f 
Spain*  (at  that  time  the  greatest  powff 
on  the  continent),  and  to  the  more  mit' 
chievous  intrigues  of  the  new  order  of 
Jesuits."— p.  207. 

Of  the  intrigues  by  which  a  spirit  of 
opposition  was  stirred  up  against  an 
order  of  things  so  generally  aoceptablei 
and  the  weakness  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment by  which  they  were  per- 
mitted* we  have  not  space  to  spest 
Those  .by  whom  they  were  promoted 
well  and  ably  did  the  business  both  of 
the  Court  and  Church  of  Rome.  But 
we  cannot  avoid  expressing  a  sentiment 
of  contemptuous  indignation  at  the 
temerity  and  the  ignorance  of  the  rerj 
presumutuous  and  ill-informed  persons 
who  call  the  Reformed  Church*  ss  then 
established*  a  new  religion*  which  wis 
attempted  to  be/brcecf  upon  the  people. 
Never  were  any  assertions  more  ut- 
terly opposed  to  historic  truth.  Lord 
Alvanly*  in  a  pamphlet  which  be  hts 
published  upon  the  state  of  Irelsod, 
but  echoes  the  mLsrepreaentations  of 
the  priests  and  agitators  by  whom  be 
has  been  misled,  when  he  talks  cf  tbe 
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Roman  Catholic  ministort  baing  de- 
priTed  of  their  benefices,  their  posses- 
•ioDS  seiaedyaod  their  functions  asurped, 
bj  those  of  an  opposite  commonion. 
No  such  deprivation  or  substitution 
took  place.  The  ofliciating  prelates 
and  pastorsy  and  no  other,  who  pos- 
sessed the  sees  and  the  benefices,  in 
the  reign  of  Mary,  were  those  who 
oontbned  to  hold  them  in  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth,  and  for  eleven  years  after 
ahe  commenced  to  reign.  It  was  by 
their  assent  and  consent,  ft^ely  given, 
and  in  which  they  were  followed  by 
thegreatbulk  of  the  people,  the  changes 
were  effected  in  the  established  ser- 
▼ices,  which  substitated  not  a  new 
religion  for  an  old,  but  the  faith  as 
professed  in  the  primitive  Irish  Church, 
for  a  system  of  glozing  superstition 
and  priestcraft,  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  ambition  of  papal  Rome.  Which 
i%  then,  the  intrusive  church  in  this 
country  ? — that  which,  being  esta- 
blished by  lawful  authority,  bad  re- 
ceived the  willing  assent  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people? — or  that  which  owed  its 
rise  to  the  machinations  of  the  emia- 
sttries  of  the  papal  government,  by 
whom  the  queen  was  denounced  as  a 
heretic,  and  her  subjects  absolved  from 
their  allegiance  ?  Here  we  have  queen, 
lords,  commons,  prelates,  and  people, 
all  conformin^to  a  system  of  liturgpcal 
doctrine  and  mscipline,  which  they  be** 
lieved  to  be  agreeable  to  the  best  mo- 
dels in  apostolic  times,  and  continuing 
in  this  conformity  for  eleven  years, 
without  an  objection  or  a  murmur, 
vntil  fomenters  of  religious  strife  find 
their  way  into  the  country,  and,  mak- 
ing religion  a  pretext  for  rebellion, 
create  an  opporiiUm  eitablUhment^  by 
which  popery,  in  its  worst  form,  is  re- 
vived, and  hostility  to  the  queen  pro- 
claimed as  a  virtue,  and  loyalty  de- 
nounced as  a  crime.  Which,  then,  we 
ask,  b  the  intrusive  church  ?  We  do 
not  ask  which  is  the  true  church.  The 
intrusive  may  be  the  true,  and  the  esta- 
blished false,  or  vice  ttersd.  But  the 
church  which  all  the  lawful  authorities 
of  the  nation  agreed  to  establish,  and 
to  which  the  people  either  actively  or 
passively  consented  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod, must  surely  be  called  the  church 
of  the  nation ;  and  any  adverse  esta- 
blishment which  afterwards  arose,  can 
only  be  regarded  like  any  other  system 
of  dissent,  which  may,  or  may  not,  have 
claims  to  toleration  or  rwpecif  but  the 


existence  of  which  can  never  invalidate 
the  prior  claims  of  that  which  has  the 
full  sanction  of  acknowledged  law,  to 
the  consideration  and  the  confidence  of 
the  entire  people.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, that  whatever  be  the  character  of 
our  establishment,  it  was  the  church 
established  by  law ;  and  whatever  be 
the  claims  of  popery  as  a  scriptural 
institute,  it  has  no  more  claim  than 
any  other  dissenting  body  to  the  tem- 
poralities which  have  been  assigned  by 
the  state  for  the  sustentation  of  reli- 
gious ministrations. 

Elizabeth  has  been  denounced  as  a 
persecutor  by  those  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  extol  Mary  as  a  pattern 
of  exemplary  queens.  But  they  do 
not  choose  to  remember  that  the 
latter  persecuted  for  conscience  sake, 
and  to  compel  a  conformity  to  a  hated 
creed,  and  that  what  is  called  the 
persecution  of  the  former  was  nothing 
more  than  the  proper  punishment 
of  conspirators  and  traitors.  Let 
us  Ibten  to  the  voice  of  authentic 
history. 

"In  1575,  James  Oeraldine,  the 
individual  mentioned  in  the  Pope's  Ball 
of  this  year,  and  one  of  the  Irish  lords, 
engaged  in  plotting  an  inaurreotlon 
against  his  sovereira.  Queen  Elixa- 
beth,^.went  over  to  Philip  IL  Ring  of 
Spain,  on  whom  Pope  Pius  V.  had  con- 
ferred the  dominions  of  the  queen,  and 
sought  assistance  from  him,  for  the 
Irisn  Romanists.  He  then  went  to 
Rome,  where  after  some  time  he  ob- 
tained from  the  pope  a  pardon  for  all 
the  bands  of  robher8,  who  then  in- 
fested Italy,  on  condition  that  they 
should  undertake  an  expedition  to 
Ireland,  for  the  exaltation  of  the  See 
of  Rome.  An  army  thus  composed 
was  headed  by  a  titular  bishop  of 
Killaloe,  Cornelias  O'Melrian,  and  by 
the  Jesuit  Saunders ;  and  it  landed  in 
Ireland  not  long  after.  This  expe- 
dition, however,  entirely  failed,  bat 
the  same  titular  bishop,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  is  foond  introducing  sap- 
plies  of  men,  monev,  and  arms,  from 
Spain,  for  ^e  relief  of  the  insorgents. 
Another,  assuming  the  title  of  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  came  with  orders 
from  the  King  of  Spain,  that  the 
Irish  should  revolt;  and  having  ex- 
cited a  rebellion,  he  fell  in  battle  with 
the  royal  troops.  O'Hely,  called  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  was  sent  afterwards, 
by  one  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  whom  he  exhorted  to 
invMe  and  subdue  Ireland* 
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**  When  the  next  insorrection  broke 
out,  we  find  M'Egan,  a  titular  bishop 
and  yicar  apostolic,  issuing  an  excom- 
munication against  all  who  should  give 
quarter  to  the  prisoners  taken  from 
the  queen's  army.  M'Egan  caused 
all  9uch  peraom  to  be  put  to  death  in  hie 
pretence;  and  he  himself  at  last  fdl 
in  battle  against  the  royal  army,  lead« 
ing  a  troop  of  horse,  with  hb  sword 
in  one  hand  and  his  breviary  and  beads 
in  the  other.  In  consequence  of  these 
proceedings,  Ireland  became  the  scene 
of  war  for  thirty  years,  in  which  the 
bishops,  Jesuits  and  other  priests,  sent 
by  the  pope,  took  a  most  active  and 
leading  part.  In  this  war,  numbers 
of  the  poor  and  ignorant  people  were 
exposed  to  the  arts  of  the  popish 
emissaries;  and  persuaded  or  forced 
to  forsake  the  church,  in  order  to  shew 
their  hostility  to  the  queen." — ^pp.  214, 
215. 

In  our  judgment  Elizabeth  erred 
not  in  her  severityy  but  in  her  mode- 
ration. She  should*  from  the  first 
have  denounced  the  trutors  by  whom 
she  was  herself  denounced.  She 
should  have  dealt  with  them,  not  as 
religious  dissenters,  but  as  public 
disturbers.  What  thev  clumed  was 
the  right  of  making  rebgion  an  instru- 
ment of  sedition.  Her  title  and  her 
legitimacy  were  denied^  and  she  was 
herself  pronounced  accursed  and  ex- 
communicate ;  and  it  was  the  right 
of  propagating  these  opinions,  and 
stirring  up  the  people  to  act  upon 
them,  until  the  nation  was  involved 
in  a  civil  war,  that  the  worthies  churned 
who  suffered  for  their  misdeeds,  and 
who  would,  had  they  been  successful, 
have  shewn  but  little  mercy  to  their 
heretical  enemies.  Had  the  govern- 
ment been  conducted  with  a  firm 
hand  from  the  commencement,  much 
of  the  mischief  which  was  afterwards 
done  bv  these  clerical  incendaries 
would  have  been  prevented.  It  was 
not,  merely,  as  the  reader  will  ob- 
serve, a  contest  between  one  mode 
of  faith  and  another.  The  qtteen*s 
dominions  had  been  already  granted 
by  the  pope  to  the  King  of  Spain; 
and  to  him  the  leaders  of  the  Romish 
party,  both  lay  and  clerical,  had  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance.  They  had, 
therefore,  forfeited  the  protection 
to  which  they  would  be  entitled  as 
good  subjects ;  and  were  they  ar- 
raigned and  tried  for  that  single 
offence>  they  would  have  nothing  to 


say  why  sentence  of  death  should 
not  be  pronounced  against  them. 
But  no  vigour  was  manifested  bj 
the  government  corresponding  to  the 
energy  and  the  andadty  of  the  con- 
spirators and  the  insurgents.  Asd 
much  of  evil  was  wrought  in  secret^ 
before  any  care  was  taken  to  lay 
an  arrest  upon  the  guil^  parties,  who 
when  tried,  were  tried,  not  for  he- 
resy, but  for  treason.  It  is  idle, 
therefore,  to  compare  the  measora 
of  precaution  taken  by  Elizabeth, 
who  acted  strictly  upon  the  defen- 
sive, against  those  who  plotted  against 
her  person,  her  crown,  and  her  dig* 
nity,  with  the  measures  of  vengeance 
taken  by  Mary  upon  those  who  oo^f 
differed  from  her  and  her  ecclesi- 
astics upon  abstract  points  of  faitii, 
and  who  would  rather  die  tbeo- 
selves,  than  enter  into  any  conspi- 
racy by  which  her  life  would  be 
enwgered.  Mary  might  have  lived 
honoured  and  respected,  bad  Cran- 
mer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  been 
spared.  Elizabeth  could  have  had 
no  security  for  her  life  for  a  single 
day,  if  she  neglected  to  take  the 
proper  precautions  against  the  fomi- 
dable  conspiracy  tnat  was  formed 
against  her. 

But,  in  truth,  no  machinations  of 
the  Jesuits  could  have  succeeded  in 
cotmterviuling  the  influence  of  di* 
vine  truth,  and  staying  the  progretf 
of  the  reformed  doctrines,  had  tbej 
not  been  seconded  by  the  mispoWcj 
of  government,  who,  in  their  zetl 
for  the  banishment  of  error  and  igno- 
rance, were  betrayed  into  measores 
which  greatly  miUtated  against  tbe 
interests  of  true  religion. 

The  value  of  the  Irish  langoige* 
as  an  instrument  of  civilisation,  wx 
then  unknown,  and  not  only  vere 
no  puns  taken  to  employ  it  as  a 
medmm  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people^  but  it  was  by  legislative  eosctj 
ment,  every  where  discountenaacea 
and  interdicted.  The  laws  against 
the  Irish  habit  were  equally  iU  coo* 
ceived,  and  could  only  have  operated 
to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  m»tt 
them,  causing  them  to  hate  and  ab- 
hor, as  tyrants  and  oppreaaors,  those 
who  could  thus  make  war  upon  f^^' 
liarities  endeared  to  them  by  a  thou- 
sand associations. 

While   the    spirit   of  the  natirei 
was  thus   stirreti  up    against  those 
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hj  whom  their  dear  mother  tongue 
▼as  dishooooredy  and  the  dress  in 
vbich  tbey  delighted  proscribed,  the 
great  oonfiacation  of  Charch  property 
vhich  took  piaoe  so  impoverished  the 
dergj,  that  no  soficient  sustenance 
remained  for  spiritual  ministrations, 
and  the  requisite  supply  of  religious 
teachers  could  not  be  found.  Spen- 
sffi  who  spent  much  time  in  Ire- 
laod  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  thus 
writes:—. 

"There was  a  sUtute,  by  which  it 
w  enacted,  that  *  any  Englishman  of 
g^ood  conyeraation  being  brought  to  the 
bishop,  should  be  nominated  to  a  vacant 
bing  btfore  amy  Irishman;  but  that, 
though  well  intended,  little  was  wrought 
W  it,  for  there  were  not  sufiicient 
Eoglish  sent  over ;  but  the  most  part 
cf  sBch  as  came  over  of  themselves, 
we  either  am/eorxec/,  or  men  of  fra</  note ; 
for  which  they  have  forsaken  England ; 
or  the  bishop  heing  Irish^  rejects  him, 
or  if  good,  he  carries  a  hard  hand 
OTer  him,  so  that  he  soon  wearies  of 
kis  poor  liTing.*  And  lastly,  •  the  bene- 
fices are  so  mean  here,  and  of  so  small 
profit  in  those  Irish  counties,  through 
ifceia  husbandry  of  the  Irish,  that  they 
«;»«  notyUld  any  competent  maintenance 
M  esy  honest  minister  to  live  upon,* 
A&d  then  he  adds,  *  even  were  all  this 
J^«M€d,  what  good  could  any  minister 
M  loonK  them,  who  either  cannot 
^truand  Ain,  or  will  not  hear  him ; 
<^p  bow  dare  any  honest  minister  com- 
wt  his  safety  to  the  hands  of  such 
neighbours,  as  the  boldest  captain  dare 
««arcely  dwell  by  ?'  "—pp.  231,  232 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  under  such 
oreumstances,  but  little  progress 
should  have  been  made  by  the  Refor- 

znation  ? 

During  the  reign  of  James,  but 
nttle  could  be  done  for  the  spiritual 
«8hghtenment  of  the  people.  The 
larliament  that  was  called  together, 
««  by  which  it  was  hoped  national 
concord  would  be  produced,  only 
««rTed  to  engender  strifes  and  animosi- 
^«>  by  whidi  Romanists  and  Protest- 
aats  were  still  more  divided.  And  the 
peat  measure  of  the  plantation  of 
•-l^ter,  which  has  eventually  proved 
the  beat  sUy  of  British  connection, 
»»  not  carried  into  effect  without  acts 
w  harshness  and  severity,  which  left 
whind  them,  in  the  minds  of  the  op. 
pressed,  a  spirit  of  discontent,  and  a 
j™t  for  vengeance,  which  rendered 
«eia  bat  too  ready  instrumeata  of  the 


active  and  subtle  spirits  who  were  at 
that  time  indefatigable  in  plotting  the 
downfall  of  heresy,  and  the  severance 
of  Ireland  from  the  British  crown. 

The  reign  of  the  first  Charles  was 
one  of  trouble  and  of  blood.  England 
was  herself  convulsed,  and  could  but 
little  attend  to  the  distractions  of  Ire- 
land. In  our  last  number,  our  readers 
have  seen  the  manner  in  which  the 
papal  nuncio,  Rinuccini  exerted  him- 
self  to  widen  the  differences  between 
the  Romish  party  and  the  King's  re- 
presentative, so  as  to  prevent  the  paci- 
fication by  which  they  were  about  to 
be  reconciled,  and  thus  the  happy  con- 
sequences that  might  have  ensued,  had 
Ormond  been  enabled  to  reinforce  his 
royal  master.  The  massacre  in  1641, 
the  most  deliberate,  cold-blooded,  and 
brutal  butchery  on  record,  which  a 
jsagadous  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  had  predicted  twenty-seven  years 
before,  fVom  his  observation  of  the 
teachings  and  the  doings  of  the  priests 
and  Jesuits,  who  were  freely  permitted 
to  instil  their  pernicious  dogmas  into 
the  people,  greatly  desolated  the 
church  wherever  the  power  of  the  in- 
surgents prevailed,  and  produced 
wide-spread  and  heart-rendine  misery. 
And  the  wars  of  Cromwell  which  fol- 
lowed, when  the  parliament  was  tri. 
nmphant,  and  which  might  be  regarded 
as  the  retaliatory  vengeance  of  the 
Protestant  party  for  the  cruelties  and 
the  indignities  they  had  been  made  to 
suffer,  reduced,  indeed,  the  power  of 
the  Romanists,  but  left  the  country 
such  a  wreck,  that  but  little  could  be 
done,  if  the  fanaticism  of  the  time  per- 
mitted  any  wise  attempt  to  be  made, 
for  the  re-edification  of^the  church,  or 
the  furtherance  of  an  unadulterated 
Gospel.  Of  the  Irish  Church  at  this 
period.  Carte,  in  his  life  of  Ormond, 
thus  writes : — 

"  It  was  in  a  deplorable  condition,  the 
cathedrals  in  many  places  destroyed,  the 
parish  churches  nearly  ruined,  unroofed, 
and  unrepaired ;  the  houses  of  the 
dergy  left  desolate,  and  their  posses- 
sions alienated,  during  the  wars  and 
<x>nfusions  of  former  tunes.  Most  of  the 
tithes  had  been  appropriated,  or  sold  to 
private  persons,'  and  made  lay-fees.  In 
some  dioceses  there  was  scarce  a  living 
left  that  was  not  farmed  out  to  a  patron, 
at  two,  three,  or  four  pounds  a  year  for 
a  long  time,  three  lives  or  one  hundred 
years.  The  vicarages  were  for  the  most 
part  stipendiary,  and  their  stipends  so 
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miserabl J  sordid  that,  in  the  whold  pro- 
rince  of  Connaught,  there  was  scarce  a 
TieaHi  pension  which  exceeded  forty 
shillings,  and  in  many  places  thoy  were 
but  sixteen  shillings.  The  bishopricks 
themselves,  though  many  in  number, 
yet  but  of  small  revenue,  having  the 
greatest  part  of  them  depauperated  in 
the  change  of  religion,  by  absolute 
grants  and  long  leases,  some  of  them 
not  able  to  maintain  a  bishop.  Several 
were  by  these  means  reduced  to  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  as  Waterford,  Kilfenora, 
and  others ;  and  some  to  five  marks,  as 
Cloyne  and  Kilmacduagh,  and  as  scan- 
dalous livings  naturally  make  scandalous 
ministers,  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  were  generally  ignorant  and 
unlearned,  loose  and  irregular  in  their 
lives  and  conversations,  negligent  of 
their  cures,  and  very  careless  of  observ- 
ing uniformity  and  decency  in  divine 
worship,  in  a  country  where  they  were 
endangered  on  the  one  hand  by  an  infi- 
nite number  of  obstinate  recusants,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  by  a  shoal  of  factious 
and  irregular  puritans,  brought  out  of 
Scotland,  who  offered  daily  insults  to 
the  established  church  government,  and 
treated  the  rites  of  JMministering  the 
sacraments  with  insufferable  contempt.** 
—pp.  367,  368. 

The  reign  of  the  Merry  Monarch 
exhibited  a  reaction!  by  which  men 
were  carried  from  one  extreme  to 
another^  and  in  their  hatred  or  con- 
tempt for  Puritanism,  forgot  what  was 
due  to  true  religion.  Charles,  who 
was  himself  a  papist  in  principley  as  he 
was  a  profligate  in  conduct,  was  but 
too  ready  to  sell  himself  to  a  foreign 
power  as  the  instrument  for  re-establish- 
lug  the  Romish  creed  in  his  domi- 
nions. But  he  was  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  respect  what  be 
deemed  the  Protestant  prejudices  of 
his  people,  and  '*  let  I  dare  not,  wait 
upon  I  would.**  James,  an  undis- 
guised Romanist,  openly  attempted 
what  Charles  covertly  desired;  and 
the  attempt  led  to  a  resistance  to 
tyranny,  which  ended  in  the  glorious 
Revolution.  But  during  all  this  time, 
what  could  be  done  by  a  proscribed, 
betrayed,  or  plundered  church  for  the 
effective  dissemination  of  the  true 
profession  of  the  Gospel  ? 

Then  came  the  wars  of  William, 
another  season  of  strife  and  convul- 
sion. This  was  certainly  followed  by 
the  utter  prostration  of  tbe  Romanist, 
and  the  decided  ascendi^oy  of  tbe 
ProtestMt  party.     But  religion  did 


not  benefit  in  this  country  ss  it  migbt 
and  ought  to  have  benefitted,  from  the 
success  which  attended  the  arms  of 
its  victorious  asserters.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  by  whom  the 
church  was  not  so  much  regarded  u 
an  institute  for  upholding  and  propa- 
gating divine  truth,  as  looked  upos  u 
a  store-house  of  patronage,  to  he  em- 
ployed as  best  might  serve  their  need 
m  their  contest  with  political  rivals. 
"  The  glorious  memory  "  was  toasted, 
but  the  men  who  were  most  loudin  thos 
vociferating  their  loyalty,  were  oftea 
the  most  indifferent  about  that  righ- 
teousness by  which  alone  a  nation  as 
be  truly  exalted.  No  better  Protest- 
ant than  Walpole  ;  but  there  were  few 
by  whom  even  the  decencies  of  an  ei- 
terior  morality  were  more  despised. 
Could  the  cnurch  have  spmtoallj 
prospered  in  such  hands,  or  is  it  snr- 
prising  that  its  highest  places  were  too 
often  filled  by  political,  indolent,  time- 
serving ministers,  who,  provided  thej 
secured  their  own  share  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  were  but  little  soli- 
citous for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel? 
Bright  exceptions,  certainly,  did  occur^ 
by  which  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  was  richly  adorned.  Arch- 
bishop King  in  Dublin,  and  Berkeley  !q 
Cloyne,  were,  indeed,  as  professors  of 
godliness,  men  worthy  of  the  apostolk 
times  ;  and  in  many  an  humble  vicsr- 
age  a  holy  man  was  to  be  found,  vb 
breathed  the  spirit  and  was  imbaed 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  sacred  ordi- 
nances which  he  was  appointed  to  s<i* 
minister.  But  tho  general  cbafa^w 
of  the  clergy  could  not  fail  to  be 
affected  by  the  system  of  patronage  bf 
which  preferments  were  bestowed; 
and  as  that  was  predominantly  worldh 
and  political,  so  its  fruits  musthiv^ 
partaken  of  its  nature,  and  saTOored 
much  more  of  this  world  than  of  the 
world  to  come. 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  thtt  s 
secular  clergy  gave  rise  to  a  proftw 
and  godless  laity;  and  these,  when 
they  came  to  have  political  power,  did 
not  scruple  to  visit  a  church  which  hsd 
been  thus  abused,  with  pillage  sn^ 
confiscation.  The  wresting  from  the 
clergy  the  tithe  of  agistment,  so  lopo* 
verished  parishes,  that  a  necessity  was 
created  for  unions  of  several  ben«€««» 
in  order  to  make  np a tiifleien<7ap^ 
th«  most  moderate  ealeolation  rar  the 
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soiitenAiice  of  a  single  minister.    Thus 
were  the  clergy  overbardened   wilh 
dutr  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
deprived  of  the  means  of  efficiently 
rrrrbrming  it ;   and^  as  usually  hap- 
[trns  in  all  such   cases,  when   more 
than  can  be  accomplished  is  required, 
!e«s  than  might  be  effected  is  per- 
formed.   Men  become  careless  or  at- 
'•"npting  any  thing,   when   all   their 
•Tf'jrts  must  still  leave  them  miserably 
Iv  iiind-hand   in   the  thing  appointed 
them  to  do.   Hence  but  little  was  done 
ia  eitending  the  boundaries   of  the 
'^hurch,  and  making  its  light  to  shine, 
ind  its  blessings  to  be  felt  by  a  be- 
nitfhted  Roman  Catholic   population. 
That  the  Established  Church  maimed 
its  nnmbers,  and  that  vital  godliness 
iil  not  utterly  perish,  we  owe,  under 
Ooj,  to  the  scriptural  ordinances,  the 
iicacj  of  which  could  not  be  entirely 
n  n  Jered  by  even  the  most  unworthy 
:  ^ministration  of  them.     Our  beauti- 
ii  liturgy  still  existed,  and  kept  true 
r  .';?ion  alive^  at  a  time  when  but  little 
ouM  be  expected  beyond  the  merest 
routine  duty  from  those  who  were  de- 
nominated  spiritual    advisers.      The 
Hible  was  no  sealed  book  to  our  laity, 
r.or  vas  it  unprofitable  in  the  hands  of 
wj  by  whom  its  divine  treasures  were 

•  ur  appreciated  ;  and  thus  there  was 
r-THrred  and  perpetuated,  even  dur- 
•?tbe  darkest  times,  a  leaven  of  sound 
^  vtrine  and  of  vital  piety,  which  af- 
'r wards  wrought  upon  the  whole  mass 

•  society,  both  lay  and  clerical,  a  mar- 
TfiJoos  regeneration. 

Bot  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
'Diits.  Our  objeot  has  been  to  show, 
:bat  if  the  Irish  church  has  fallen  short 
f'i  the  measure  of  usefulness  that  might 
•<  desired,  that  has  arisen  from  cir- 
camstsDces  over  which  her  ministers 
<^aid  have  no  control,  and  for  which 
^should  not  be  brought  up  for  judg- 
Bi^Qt  In  another  nurober  we  may 
^-Dter  more  particularly  into  the  actual 
vorking  of  the  Establishment ;  and 
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we  mistake  much  if  we  do  not  exhiBit 
an  amount  of  usefulness  which  may 
well  put  to  shame  her  ignorant,  or 
malevolent,  or  infidel  traducers.  That 
she  is  unfit  for  the  station  which  she 
occupies,  and  that  popery  is  more  wor- 
thy of  a  state  alliance,  as  more  conge- 
nial with  the  mass  of  the  people,  are 
now  propositions  eagerly  insisted  on 
by  her  rancorous  enemies,  and  which 
those  who  ought  to  be  her  defenders, 
do  not  refuse  to  entertain.  As  we 
have  before,  so  we  now  again  warn 
them  of  the  peril  and  the  wickedness 
of  such  courses.  Never  was  there  a 
time  when  her  prospects  of  usefulness 
were  greater,  or  when  she  was  more 
fitted  to  dignify  and  adorn  the  position 
in  which  she  has  been  placed.  The 
people  are  athirst  for  Divine  know- 
ledge, and  she  alone  can  adequately 
supply  their  need.  Education  is  every 
day  producing  its  proper  effects,  and 
the  Church  of  England  alone  can  meet 
the  growing  views  and  the  expanding 
capacities  of  an  inquiring  people.  It 
is  not  a  Latin  mass,  or  the  superstition 
of  legends  and  rosaries  which  consti- 
tute the  staple  of  Irish  popery,  which 
can  satisfy  those,  and  they  are  a  nu- 
merous and  an  increasing  class  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  who  begin  to  under- 
stand scriptural  doctrine,  and  to  desire 
a  reasonable  service.  Maintain  our 
Establishment  in  its  proper  efficiency, 
and  it  will  soon  manifest  its  blessed 
efficacy  in  turning  many  a  sinner  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  ways 
of  error  to  the  paths  of  truth — which 
are  no  other  than  the  paths  of  the  an- 
cient church  of  Catholic  Ireland. 
Destroy  it^  and  raise  up  another  upon 
its  ruins,  and  the  blow  will  be  struck 
by  which  the  connection  with  Great 
Britain  will  be  severed — nor  is  it  pos- 
sible for  imagination  to  exaggerate  the 
evils  which  that  one  act  of  blinded  an4 
infatuated  folly  and  wickedness  may 
entail,  not  only  upon  this  country,  but 
upon  England  and  the  world. 
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THE   LUCK   or   LTNnURST. 

CHAPTBa   I. 

**  My  mind  mligtres. 
Some  conwqnenco,  yvt  himging  !n  the  lUn, 
Shall  bittcrlj  begin  its  fearful  date 
With  thisnight'ircTelf.** 

ROHXO  A.IID  iVLlWt. 


Ltnhvbst  Coubt  is  one  of  those 
curious  old  black  and  white  mansions 
which  still  remain  in  Chesliire  and 
Lancashire,  and  are,  I  believe,  pecu- 
liar to  those  counties.  It  is  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  the  northern 
border  of  Lancashire,  and  commands 
a  lovely  view  of  the  distant  country. 
A  curious  maze  of  yew  hedges  and 
terraces  forms  the  pleasure-ground 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  house,  and 
beyond  rise  the  splendid  oak  woods, 
for  which  Lynhurst  has  long  been 
celebrated. 

On  the  north,  some  venerable  yew 
trees  divide  the  grounds  from  the 
old  church  yard,  and  the  grey  tower 
and  now  broken  church-yard  cross 
cast  their  lon^  shadows  over  the  turf, 
and  give  a  caun  and  subdued  charac- 
ter to  the  otherwise  cheerful  landscape. 
The  house  has,  of  late  years,  changed 
proprietors  many  times ;  va^e  tradi- 
tions people  the  old  walls  with  super- 
natural visitants,  and  the  fate  of  the 
last  of  its  ancient  possessors  still  casts 
a  gloom  around  the  scene  of  his  faults 
and  of  their  punishment.  The  very 
buildings  seem  to  speak  of  decay,  and 
neglect,  and  desolation;  and  their 
mossy  stones,  and  ivied  roof,  and  for- 
saken galleries,  seem  yet  to  re-echo 
the  sad  exclamation  of  the  last  of  the 
Cliffords — **  Broken  faith,  broken  for- 
tunes 1" 

But  at  the  time  of  which  we  write — 
All-souls  Eve  some  seventy  years  ago 
»— all  was  light  and  gladness  at  Lyn- 
hurst. The  old  house  belonged  to  Sir 
Ernest  Clifford,  whose  family  had  for 
many  centuries  possessed  it,  and  after 
a  long  absence,  he  and  his  widowed 
mother  had  returned  to  it,  and  the 
family  had  assembled  in  the  great 
hall  to  celebrate  his  coming  of  age. 

Ernest  was  a  gay,  light-hearted 
creature,  beloved  by  all,  and  almost 
adored  by  his  mother,  with  a  noble 
form  and  a  fine  manly  face,  though  his 
bright  blue  eye  had  a  restlessness  of 
expression  which,  while  it  gave,  at 
first  sight,  animation  to  his  counte- 


nance, indicated  to  a  closer  obsener 
a  certain  versatility  of  character  which 
had  never  been  repressed  by  his  indn!- 
gent  parent.  But  none  felt  inclined 
that  evening  to  speculate  coldly  or 
harshly  on  Ernest's  disposition ;  least 
of  all  Lady  Julian,  whose  soft  eye?, 
as  they  rested  oflen  on  her  only  scki. 
spoke  all  the  tenderness  of  a  mother's 
feelings :  and  as  the  remainder  of  th« 
party  assembled  round  the  fire,  aftei 
the  departure  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  guests,  to  drink  Ernest's  health 
in  the  crystal  cup  which  had  for  many 
generations  been  used  on  all  such  oc- 
casions, and  which  was  emphatically 
called  **The  Luck  of  Lynhurst,"  a 
happier  group  could  not  well  be  imar 
gined.  j 

Family  tradition  recorded  that  ai 
cup  of  water  had  been  presented  oo 
his  knees,  by  the  young  heir  of  the 
then  Lord  of  Lynhurst,  to  Queec 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  as,  exhausted  is 
body,  but  unsubdued  in  spirit,  sfe 
prepared  for  flight,  after  the  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Northampton. 

**  Well  hast  thou  done  thy  devoir. 
true  knight,"  said  the  lion-hearted 
aueen;  "lay  up  this  goblet  amoa: 
tne  records  of  thy  house.  So  miv 
thy  children's  chiltlren,  like  thee,  pre- 
serve their  loyalty  to  their  prince,  and 
faith  to  their  knightlv  vows,  and  tk 
blessing  of  Heaven  will  never  depart 
from  thine  house." 

The  large  blue  eyes  of  Fr«i«< 
Gerard  burned  with  pride,  as  i^] 
listened  to  Lady  Julian's  account  ot 
the  devotion  of  their  ancestors  to  tb" 
unfortunate  Margaret  in  her  greatest  i 
need — for  she,  too,  was  of  the  house  ot 
Clifford. 

Mrs.  Gerard  was  the  only  sister  ot 
the  late  Sir  Thomas,  and  during;  hi* 
life  time  no  year  passed  without  a  ps^ 
of  it  being  spent  by  her  at  L)'a* 
hurst. 

Since  his  death,  Mrs.  Gerard  m 
mourned  over  the  early  grave  of  h"** 
beloved  husband.  Frances  becominJ. 
in  some  sort,  the  sharer  of  her  mother  > 
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^'efs,  bad  feeling  and  reflection  far 
beyond  her  jears.  Her  buoyant  spirit 
cheered  and  gladdened  all  within  her 
gentle  influenoe,  while  the  beauty  of 
her  Toang  fair  face  and  fragile  form 
had  procured  for  her  the  name  of  the 
Snowdrop  of  Sedgeley. 

The  childish  mtimaey  of  Frances 
tnd  Ernest  deepened  into  love,  when, 
after  a  separation  of  some  years,  they 
sgaio  met  in  the  old  haunts  of  theur 
happy  childhood ;  but  Mrs.  Crerard 
knew  the  depth  of  her  child's  feelings, 
and  the  careless  light-heartedness  of 
Ernest.  She  wished,  therefore,  some 
proof  of  the  strenjjrth  of  his  attach- 
ment, and  forbade  for  the  present  any 
enga^rements  between  them. 

'  'Frances  is  only  seventeen, "  she  said, 
"  and  Ernest  has  to  return  to  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  to  travel ;  let  us  speak 
on  this  subject  a^ain  two  years  hence.'* 

Earnest  submitted  with  difficulty. 

"Two  years r  said  he;  "it  is  a 
long  longtime  to  look  forward  to." 


**  Prove  vourself  worthy  of  her, 
Ernest,"  said  Mrs.  Clifford  gently  but 
seriously^  *'by  the  way  in  which  this 
long  interval  is  spent." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,*'  answered  Ernest. 
"  This  day  two  years  let  us  meet  affain 
here.  Promise  me,"  he  continued,  in 
a  low,  deep  voice,  to  his  cousin— ''pro- 
mise me  not  to  forget  All  Souls  Eve. 
I  feel  as  if  my  whole  lile  hangs  upon 
that  day." 

He  clasped  her  unresisting  hand, 
and  drawing  a  diamond,  his  own  gift, 
from  her  finger,  he  added,   solenm* 

**  I  will  write  our  compact  upon  this 
old  cup  ;  what  shall  be  tne  word  ?*' 

"  Faith,"  whispered  Frances. 

"  F  E./'  contmued  Ernest,  eagerly^ 
—''your  initial  and  mine.  It  is  a 
good  omen  that  the  letters  united 
should  form  that  word.  Remember, 
dearest,  that  they  can  never  more  be 
separated  till  the  Luck  of  Lynhurst 
is  broken  for  ever.*' 


CHAPTER   II. 

"  I  do  notice 
TliAt  grief  uidpatknoc,  reeled  In  her,  both 
Mingle  their  iinin  together.    Grow,  petienoe, 
And  let  the  thrinklng  elder,  Grief,  entirine 
This  perkhlng  root  with  the  inereeaing  Tine.** 

Ctmbblub. 


^  year  passed  away,  Ernest  was 
dl  abroad,  and  his  letters  had,  for 
some  time  past,  become  fewer  and 
more  hurried. 

Mn.  Gerard  remarked  with  sorrow 
the  nervous  anxiety  with  which  Frances 
availed  their  arrival,  and  the  look  of 
liuappointment  with  which  she  used 
*^  lay  down  his  short  and  unsatisfac- 
tory epistles.  Ernest  had  finally 
qnitted  Oxford  about  three  months 
a^ter  die  meeting  at  Lynhurst,  and 
they  had  since  heard  from  himself  of 
his  visit  to  some  distant  connexions  in 
WUtahire,  and  of  the  happy  fortune 
vhich  had  enabled  him  to  assist  his 
friend's  sister,  Theresa  Lyttleton,  in  a 
ntuation  of  some  danger.  She  had 
keen  run  away  with  m  a  little  car- 
riage,  in  which  she  was  herself  driving 
t^o  spirited  ponies,  and  for  some  time 
Ae  contented  herself  with  guiding 
ftem,  till,  finding  that  they  were 
^dly  aroroaching  a  steep  bank,  at 
tte  foot  or  which  was  a  sniall  pool  of 
l^&ter,  she  summoned  all  her  energies 
IdetCTmining  rather  to  overturn  the 
torriaffc,  and  eo  arrest  their  progress^ 
;|nan  be  hurled  down  into  the  deep 
^ater  below. 
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Her  mother,  who  was  an  inTslid* 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  care 
of  her  little  dog,  and  with  her  own 
fright  and  fears,  to  estimate  the  full 
extent  of  their  danger ;  and  Theresa, 
pulling  the  ponies'  heads  sharply  roundt 
and  at  the  same  time  cutting  them 
suddenly  with  the  whip,  succeeded 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  in 
her  determination ;  and  Ernest  arrived 
in  time  to  save  both  Mrs.  Lyttleton 
and  Theresa  from  the  overthrown  car* 
riage  and  struggling  ponies.  No  one 
was  hurt;  but  in  the  excitement  of 
moments  like  these,  feelings  of  inti* 
macy  and  interest  spring  up,  which 
the  usual  intercourse  of  daily  life  fails 
to  awaken ;  and  Ernest,  strong,  as  he 
believed,  in  his  faith  and  attachment 
to  Frances,  did  not  avoid  this  danger* 
ous  friendiship,  till  by  degrees  the 
charm  of  Theresa's  conversation,  and 
the  excitement  of  her  high  spirit  and 
daring  dispositioui  became  more  and 
more  necessary  to  him. 

He  left  Wiltshire  abruptly ;  but  it 
was  winter,  and  his  travels  were  de- 
ferred till  summer,  and  in  London 
they  met  again.  Lady  Julian's  ear* 
nest  endeavours  were  not  wanting  to 
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withdraw  her  son  from  a  course  so 
dangerous  to  his  future  peace;  but 
Theresas  young  and  imperious,  de- 
lighted in  her  power>  and  gloried  in 
exerting  it.  Ernest  ceased  to  mention 
^r  in  his  letters,  and  his  Tisit  to 
S^dgele^  was  dail^  deferred,  till  he 
wa9  obliged,  he  said,  to  start  for  the 
Continent  without  again  meeting 
Frances. 

Rumours  of  his  undisguised  admira- 
tion of  Theresa  Lyttleton  had  reached 
Mrs.  Grerard,  eren  in  her  quiet  hornet 
•ad  though  the  subject  was  carefully 
shunned  by  Frances,  her  mother 
watched,  with  ever  increasing  anxiety, 
her  pale  cheek  and  unouiet  slumbers. 

One  day-*it  was  Alt  Soub  Eve — 
she  returned  from  her  walk  with  a 
burried  step,  and  a  face  paler  and 
Ittore  subdued  than  usual. 
..  "Pear  mother,"  she  said,  as  she 
irested  at  her  mother's  feet,  and  her 
\wg  bright  ringlets  almost  concealed 
her  countenance — **  I  met  old  Ailes  in 
the  wood  this  eyening;  I  staved  out 
later  than  usual ;  for  I  was  tiiinking 
of  this  day  last  year,  and  of  our 
happy  party  at  Lynhurst.  When  I  saw 
the  ola  woman  coming  towards  me, 
my  mind  misffave  me,"  she  continued, 
forcing  a  smue;  "for  she  has  never 
quite  forgiven  my  forgetfnlness  of  her 
messa^  to  Mrs.  Mills,  about  the 
ipnnu^;  but  she  came  towards  me, 
and  said  very  kindly,  though  in  her 
pwB  strange  bcotch  way— . 

*<  <  What  ails  my  bonny  bairn ;  for 
it  is  lanff,  lanjr  since  I  hae  seen  the 
blbk  o'  oer  bright  een.' 

"Then  she  rambled  on  in  the  un- 
eonnected  way  you  know  she  has  ever 
lince  old  James's  death,  muttering 
■omethinff  about  deceivers,  and  a  great 
deal  whicn  I  could  not  understand. 

"  Then  turning  suddenly  round,  she 
looked  full  into  my  face  with  her  deep 
set  eyes,  bending  her  head  low  down, 
and  putting  her  arms  akimbo,  till  I 
ielt,  with  all  my  pity  and  regard  for 
bar,  as  ^  she  were  a  witch,  coming  to 
foretell  8<»ne  miifbrtttne. 


"  *  Do  ye  hear  me.  Miss  Gerard," 
she  said,  'or  are  your  thooghto  iiir 
awa'  the  noo?  It's  an  anld  womin 
wha  speaks,  and  ane  wha  can  new 
forget  that  she  owes  all  to  your  mitlisr, 
and  your  mither's  house.  I  wtd  sik 
ye  the  news  of  Sir  Ernest.  They  tell 
me  he*s  no'  to  be  at  the  Hall  this  year. 
Forgi'e  me  if  I  am  owre  bold :  bat  I 
wad  ask  ae  question  mair,  and  gie  je 
ae  word  o'  warning.  Is  he  your 
cousin  only,  niy  bum,  or  far,  fir 
mair  ?  I  hae  oitended,*  she  oontiaaed. 
but  answer  me  truly ;  for  HesTss'i 
truth  has  aye  been  on  your  yooDg 
lips.' 

"  What  could  I  say,  dearest  mother? 
You  know  it  is  long  since  we  heard 
from  him,  and  I  oould  not  speak  of 
such  things  to  Ailes,  so  I  answered 
at  last^ 

"  '  He  is  only  my  cousin  now.' 

"  And  she  drew  herself  up  to  her 
full  height,  and  looking  ke^ly  into 
my  face,  said^ 

"  *  What  ye  tell  me  may  be  owre 
true,  though  ye  dinna  believe  it  your* 
sel*.  Poor  young  thing,'  she  muttered 
to  herself,  and  she  turned  away  towards 
her  own  cottage. 

"It  is  very  foolish,  dear  mother; 
but  her  words  and  her  face  haunt  me, 
and  I  feel  as  if  evil  were  coining  sooo." 

She  laid  her  face  on  her  mother*! 
shoulder,  and  a  tear  stole  down  her 
pale  cheek. 

From  that  day  she  never  spoke  d 
Ernest;  for  her  worst  ^yprekennoBi 
were  soon  confirmed.  Unaccustooed 
to  self-control,  he  followed  his  iffl- 
pulses,  which  being  generally  pxi 
and  noble  had  seldom  been  resoaioed. 
and,  thrown  by  circumstanoes^  mo^ 
into  the  society  of  Theresa,  he  «tf 
not  proof  affainst  fascinations,  whica 
were,  indeed  of  no  conmum  order,  hat 
which,  if  conq>ared  with  the  pure*  ^ 
selfish  spirit  and  high  princsple  of 
Frances,  would  have  seenied  dim  aad 
earthly,  as  the  glow  of  a  fire  loob 
red  and  lurid  when  contrasted  with 
the  mild  light  of  ^e  evening  star. 


CHAPTER  UI. 

••I  hM  Biftda  thj  bed  Mftly, 
Tlia*  thou  auiycft  Ue  doon  i 

They  ere  wOching  ihae  now, 
Wh*  wUl  fbUow  thee  won.*' 

OU  B^Umd. 


Ahotsbr  summer  had  passed  away, 
aad  Frances  had  lonff  known  that  it 
was  the  last  she  shoula  ever  see. 
The^day  was  closing,  but  the  Octo* 


ber  sun  still  gleamed  faintly^  throo^b 
the  casement  of  the  dying  girl. 

Frances  seemed  better ;  Ae  mo^ 
dreaded  day-*the  second  anniTeraarr  of 
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All  SonJf  Ere— was  well  nif^h  past, 
•nd  etrthly  sorrows  had  long  given 
place  in  her  mind  to  the  peacetul  hope 
ot  a  better  world,  and  the  joys  which 
had  once  brightened  her  path  here, 
;Tew  faint  before  the  gleam  of  eternity, 
v*hich  is,  we  humbly  believe,  some- 
irnes  vonchsafed  to  brighten  the  death. 
|jth  of  the  pure  in  heart. 
"Dear  mother,"  she  said,  "sit  by 
^e;  yoa  look  pale  and  exhausted. 
Vou  have  watched  me  too  long,    too 
iD-ierly,  and  when  I  think  how  often 
I  have  failed  in  my  duties  to  you  it 
Ddkes  my  heart  sink,  though  I  know 
r  a  have  forgiven  me  long  long  ago.  If 
I  hiid  told  you  all,trusted  you  with  all, 
I  ^iioald  have  borne  it  better,  perhaps, 
yi  there  are  things  of  which  one  can 
iiardly  bear  to  sj^ak.     Now  that  all 
:^  passed,  and  that  I  can  look  back 
j[-^n  my  life,  and  see  it,  as  it  were, 
■n  the  solemn  light  of  eternity,  I  can 
:  at  of  it— all  that  I  have^thouffht 
M  folt  for  years  past  rises  up  before 
u- so  clearly.     One  thing,"  she  said, 
faking  slowly  and  with  effort,    '•  I 
-lit  say— it  18  not   since — since  all 
Gat  has  happened  only  that  I  have 

■  '  ill.  I  used  before  often  to  think 
^-  I  could  not  live  lony ;    and  the 

^bt  at  Lynhurst — ^the  night  of  Er- 
t«  birth-day,  when  we  had  been  so 

\^P7^I  felt  it  then ;  and  aa  I  knelt 

:  my  own  little  quiet  room,  a  solemn 

•e  crept  over  me,  and  some^iujg  (do 
'  u  think  it  was  presumptuous  m  me 

'  believe  it  was  something  from  hea- 
vn.  dear  mother  ?)  which  told  me 
'-iJ  all  this  happiness  would  not  last 

'u';  and  as  I  looked  out  on  the  old 
i*^  trees  beneath  my  window,  I 
I'Ught  how  many  generations  they 
;d  H*en  pass  away,  and  I  prayed  to 

aren  that  my  heart's  treasure  might 

^  Uid  up  there.     Was  it  not  strange 

^t  I  whom  you  used  to  call  your 

•rry  child,  should  have  been  so  full 

■  -oleran  thoughts  at  such  a  happy 
-'t'-     But  in   the  midst  of  all  our 

'iu'i>enwnt8,  the  thought  of  that  still 
i-oulight  night  never  quite  left  me, 
'^  I  have 'often  thought  that  the 
'i'^'ows  and  disappointments  which 
•'^e  come  upon  me  since  then,  were 
"■it  m  answer  to  my  prayers;  and 
^ir.  Evans  did  not  think  it  wrong  in 
"^  to  believe  so.  I  know,  dearest 
"^'ther.  it  will  comfort  you  afterwards 
;^  remember  that  I  have  felt  weak  so 
'Qg— that  my  illness  was  not  caused 
y  any  earthly  hatad ;  and  Ernest's  na- 


ture, too,  18  good  and  noble ;  the  day- 
will  come  for  him,  too,  when  it  will  be 
a  relief  to  him  to  hear  it." 

]VIrs.    Gerard  could   not  interrupt 
her,  she  had  suffered  too  long  and  too 
much  to  give  way  to  violent  emotion 
even  when  she  saw  her  b^utifiil,  her 
only  child  fading  away ;  but  aa  she 
knelt  by  her  bed-side,  and  listened  to 
her  faint  voice,  there  was  deep  resig- 
nation in  her  countenance,  ^ough  her 
drooping  form,  and  the  heart-broken 
expression  of  her  pale  face,  forcibly 
suggested  the  idea  that  the  mother  and 
her  child  would  not  long  be  pu*ted« 
The  faithful  nurse  who  had  watched  over 
Frances  in  her  childhood,  now  came  to 
her  bed-side.   She  brought  the  few  last 
autumnal  flowers,  which  the  affection- 
ate gratitude  of  the  poor  school  chil- 
dren,  who  had  shared  in  Frances's  kind 
offices,  daily  supplied,  and  with  them 
their  anxious  inquiry  whether  she  waa 
better,  and  whether  they  nuffht  sing 
their  hymn — ^the  last  hymn  which  she 
had  taught  them  beneath  her  window. 
Frances  was  now  calm ;  the  holy 
rite  of  which  she  had  that  morning 
partaken,  had  strengthened  her,  and 
she  leant  on  her  mother's  shoulder, 
and  listened  to  their  young  voices  as 
they  sang — 

*'  Lord  have  mercy,  and  receive  us 

Early  to  thy  place  of  rest. 

Where  the  heavens  are  calm  above  us, 
;    Still  more  calm  each  sainted  breast." 

Tears  of  mingled  sorrow  and  grati- 
tude  rolled  down  the  pale  cheeks  of 
the  mother,  and  she  also  at  that  mo- 
ment felt  that  the  prayers  of  her  child 
had  been  heard. 

The  night  came  on  ^rey  and  cold, 
with  fitful  gusts  of  wind,  but  Mrs. 
Gerard  still  sat  by  her  daughter's  bed 
—still  with  a  low,  clear  voice,  read  her 
the  prayers  for  the  sick,  and  cheered 
and  strengthned  her  by  the  sight  of 
her  own  calmness. 

The  usual  hour  for  rest  was  long 
past,  but  their  hearts  were  full,  and 
Frances  could  not  compose  herself  to 
sleep.  She  called  her  faithful  nurse, 
and  after  thanking  her  for  all  her 
kindness  and  watcufulncss,  besought 
her  always  to  remain  with  her  mother ; 
then  signing  to  her  to  leave  them 
alone,  she  raised  herself  on  her  pillow 
and  said — 

"If  it  were  possible,  dearest 
mother,  if  indeed  such  wishes  are  not 
sinful,  my  last  desire  and  prayer  would 
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be,  that  I  mtflit  see  him  once  more, 
that  I  might  snow  him  that  crystal  cup 
on  which  his  promise  was  engraven-^ 
not  to  reproach  him,  but  to  raise  his 
thoughts  upwards  from  that  earthly 
fidth  which  has  been  broken,  to  faith 
in  the  mercy  and  oomoassion  of  heaven. 
It  was  your  example^  your  words» 
dearest  mother^  that  taught  me  that 


blessed  faith,  and  my  soul  thanb  and 
blesses  you  for  it." 

Her  head  bowed  on  her  mother's 
bosom,  and  with  that  last  wish  sod 

?rayer  her  spirit  had  passed  aw&j. 
'he  midnight  bell  sounded  as  Mrs. 
Grerard  with  her  own  thin  hand  closed 
her  ejesy  and  then  knelt  in  silent 
agony  in  the  chamber  of  death. 


CHAPTEa  IT, 

'*  Give  thy  pnyen  to  heaTen. 
Fny— «Ibeit  bat  in  thonght,  but  di«  not  tboi." 

MAirraBP* 


And  how,  in  the  meantime,  passed 
the  da:^  with  Ernest  Clifford  ?  In  all 
the  wild  joy  of  hopes  fulfilled,  he 
brought  his  young  bride  to  his  father's 
halls,  all  thoughts  of  care  banished 
from  his  full  heart  by  its  excess  of 
happiness ;  and  as  the  tall  chimnies  of 
Lynhurst  Court  rose  from  the  midst 
of  the  oak  woods,  and  he  saw  The- 
resa's gaze  of  admiration,  he  pressed 
her  to  nis  heart  and  welcomed  her  to 
her  future  home.  Part  of  the  evening 
was  spent  in  exploring  the  old  house. 
The  tall  turret  and  the  great  bell, 
which  in  1646  had  sounded  to  sum- 
mon the  brave  peasantry  to  arm  for 
their  king,  could  not  well  be  visited 
till  day  light,  but  they  wandered 
through  the  long  gallery,  which  tradi- 
tion said  had  been  graced  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  where  she  had  danced 
a  minuet  with  the  then  Lord  of  Lyn- 
hurst, who,  be  it  observed  in  passing, 
was,  according  to  the  picture  still  pre- 
served of  him,  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  of  his  time. 

The  rooms  which  had  been  prepared 
for  Theresa,  and  the  suits  of  armour 
which  still  remained  in  the  old  hall, 
had  all  been  examined  and  admired 
before  the  great  bell  warned  them  to 
prepare  for  dinner. 

But  whispers  had  already  passed 
amongst  the  old  servants,  for  Theresa's 
haughty  tone  and  careless  eye  con- 
trasted painfully  with  the  gentle  man- 
ner and  kind  look  of  Lady  Julian,  and 
a  shadow  even  darkened  the  brow  of 
of  Ernest  as  she  pushed  lightly  by 
his  mother's  picture,  which  he'  had 
placed  in  her  sitting-room,  and  said — 
•*the  costume  of  that  day  was  insuf- 
ferable ;  we  will  have  it  altered, 
Ernest;"  but  Theresa's  bright  smile 
soon  effaced  the  momentary  impres- 
sion, and  he  led  his  fair  bride  into  the 
dining-hall  with  a  proud  step  and  a 
hagny  heart. 

Theresa's  spirits  rose  as  she  looked 


at  her  husband's  beaming  eyes;  but 
a  thrill  passed  through  her  heart  u 
she  saw  him  turn  suddenly  pale,  when 
the  old  steward  presented  ner,  accor- 
ding to  custom,  with  the  crystal  cu^ 
Ae  luck  of  Lynhurst.  She  raised  it 
to  her  lips,  and  smiled  as  she  dranl: 
his  health,  then  held  it  out  to  her  has- 
band ;  but  the  word  FE  caught  his 
eye — a  sudden  pang  shot  through  his 
heart  as  old  times  recurred  to  hli 
mind,  and  the  pale,  sweet  fa«  of 
Frances  seemed  to  rise  before  him. 
With  a  deep  sigh,  almost  a  groan,  he 
motioned  to  the  astonished  old  man  \q 
take  it  away;  but  before  he  conM 
seize  the  cup,  it  fell  from  EmcftV 
trembling  hand,  and  "  the  luck  of 
Lynhurst  lay  shivered  into  a  thousand 
atoms  at  his  feeti" 

"Broken  faith,  broken  fortuntV 
muttered  he  in  a  low  voice,  for  the 
mysterious  connection  between  the 
crystal  cup  and"  the  fortunes  of  the 
Cliffords  had  been  stronffly  imprest 
upon  his  mind  from  chilc&ood,  and  the 
pang  of  conscience  had  not  yet  passed 
away;  nor  did  the  horror-stricken 
countenance  of  old  Brindley  reassure 
him,  till  he  caught  the  eager  ftce  of 
Thei'esa,  who  was  half  alaraied  at  hu 
paleness,  half  amused  at  the  tr»gi«l 
countenances  of  the  attendants,  and 
the  reverence  with  which  Brindler  co 
his  knees  collected  the  fragment*  (A 
the  broken  goblet. 

**  My  dearest  Ernest,"  she  said,  and 
the  colour  mounted  to  her  templ«» 
« are  you  ill  ?  The  luck  of  Lj^ 
hurst,"  she  continued,  wossured  s« 
he  gradually  recovered  himself,  "i* 
quite  safe  as  lon^  as  you  are  well,  m 
do  not  look  quite  so  serious.  Bet 
what  could  induce  your  ancestor  w 
entrust  such  a  treasure  to  such  a  very 
fri^ile  receptacle,  I  cannot  imagine; 
and  here  is  Brindley  inquiring  wMt 
must  be  done  with  the  pieces.  ^* 
keep  them,  by  all  means— lack  in  anr 
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shape  19  not  to  be  thxoTm  away ;  and 
now  I  shall  leave  you>  if  tou  are 
really  quite  well  again ;  ana  pray," 
sbe  wlii^iered  as  he  opened  the  door, 
"don't  be  infected  by  their  foolish 
superstitions,  bat  let  me  see  you  look 
as  jou  did  before  this  ill-fated  cup 
iMiie  its  i^pearance. 

Theresa  drew  her  chair  close  to  the 
£re  in  the  lar^  oak  drawing-room, 
feeling  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  die 
looeliness  of  having  no  mother,  no 
sister  to  whom  to  express  her  feelings 
—no  one  with  whom  she  could  laugh 
orer  the  broken  cup  and  Brindley's 
eofflioil  panic,  she  said;  perhaps  it 
▼odd  have  been  more  correct  if  she 
had  said^  no  one  from  whom  she  could 
inquire  the  cause  of  Ernest's  agita- 
tion, and  the  whole  history  connected 
vith  the  goblet  which  had  so  shaken 
his  high  spirit  and  strong  pride. 

The  wind  rose  and  moaned  mourn- 
fully roimd  the  house,  and  roared  in 
the  wide  chimney,  and  she  rang  to  ask 
for  the  old  housekeeper,  from  whom 
she  hoped,  without  direct  inquiry,  to 
Wn  some  of  the  traditions  of  the 
family,  and  with  whom  she  would  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  a 
haman  voice  to  dispel  the  gloom  which 
was  gathering  round  her ;  for  Theresa 
^  been  ever  accustomed  to  bo 
pitched  and  worshipped,  and  solitude 
ii  irksome  to  all  who  have  not  dis- 
ciplined feelings  and  a  reflecting  mind. 

''Mrs.  MiUs,"  she  said,  relaxing 
^  the  careless  tone  which  had  hurt 
the  old  woman's  feelings  in  the  mom- 
mgf ''  I  have  a  great  curiosity  to  see 
l^y  Julian's  sitting-room;  besides, 
ve  did  not  open  half  the  doors  which 
open  out  of  that  long  gallery,  and  I 
beliere  all  the  old  furniture  remains  at 
that  end  of  the  house  just  as  it  was 
n»«nv,  manv  years  ago." 

Mrs.  Mills  led  the  way,  delighted  to 
speak  of  Lady  Julian,  and  to  see  the 
^tened  manner  of  her  new  mistress. 
Bat  the  long  passages  and  shadowy 
(homers  of  the  old  house  were  not  cal* 
colated  to  raise  her  spirits,  and  she  de- 
termined to  return  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  This  must  surely  be  the  shortest 
^^1"  add  Theresa ;  *'  surely  this  door 
must  lead  towards  my  room;"  and 
PPening  it  quickly,  she  started  at  find- 
^g  herself  in  a  large  empty  apart- 
ment. 

"Xot  that  way,  not  that  way, 
»a'am,"  said  Mrs.  Mills— who,  staying 


carefully  to  lock  the  door  of  Lady 
Julian's  room,  had  not  overtaken  the 
light  step  of  the  young  Inide.  *'  Don't 
pass  that  way — ^that  room  is  seldom 
used — it  will  chill  you.  You  should 
not  step  into  it  on  your  first  day  at 
Lynhurst,  my  lady ;  it  is  only  used  on 
sorrowful  occasions — and  it  is  called 
the  Corpse  Chamber." 

Theresa  started ;  but  the  sound  of 
Ernest's  voice  reassured  her — ^he  had 
been  following  her  wanderings  over 
the  house ;  and  she  went  quicluy  back 
into  the  gallery  to  meet  him,  and  re- 
turned with  him  into  the  drawings 
room. 

£mest  had  recovered  his  composure^ 
but  not  his  gaiety — an  unquiet  con- 
science, once  awakened,  is  not  easily 
soothed— and  his  depression  infecteo* 
though  at  the  same  time  it  piqued 
Theresa. 

He  shunned  the  subject  of  the  gob« 
let,  however;  and,  lassing  her  ten^ 
derly,  said  he  only  grieved  that  any 
thing  should  have  saddened  her  first 
day  at  Lynhurst.  Theresa  retired  to 
her  room ;  and,  her  maid  dismissed, 
she  sat  for  a  few  moments  watching 
the  flickering  shadows  from  the  fire, 
and  looking  at  a  door  which  she  had 
not  before  noticed,  and  which  she  fan- 
cied must  open  into  the  Corpse  Cham- 
ber ;  but,  making  an  effort  to  dismiss 
such  ideas,  she  undrew  the  heavy  crim- 
son curtains,  and  laid  her  wearied 
head  on  her  pillow. 

The  wind  moaned  fearfully,  and  the 
old  yew  trees  groaned  as  they  swung 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  storm. 
She  almost  thought  she  heard  the  great 
bell  toll ;  and,  sitting  up  in  bed,  she 
listened  attentively.  At  that  moment 
the  mysterious  door  opened  gently,  and 
a  slight  girlish  figure,  dressed  in  white, 
slowly  entered  the  room.  Her  long 
fair  hair  fell  over  her  face  and  shouC 
ders,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried  the 
cup — ^the  crystal  cup — ^now  apparently 
whole.  She  passed,  or  rather  glided 
to  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  and  while 
Theresa,  with  parted  lips,  and  hands 
convulsively  strained  together,  felt 
frozen  beneath  her  gaze,  she  shook  her 
head  slowly  and  seemed  about  to  de- 
part. At  this  moment.  Sir  Ernest 
entered  the  room.  The  vision  turned 
towards  him,  and  the  light  of  the  fire 
fell  upon  her  still,  pale  face,  and  upon 
the  letters  on  the  mysterious  cup. 

*'  My  God !"  gasped  Ernest,  slowly, 
« is  my  brain  turning  ?    Frances,  for- 
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give  me,"  iie  exclaimed  frantically ; 
''  one  word*  one  word  in  mercy  1" 

She  raised  her  arm  slowly  towards 
heaven  with  a  gesture  of  warning,  al- 
mott  of  snppbcation,  and  then  va* 
aished  away, 

Ernest  strove  to  follow  her — but  his 
limbs  seemed  to  fail  him,  and  he  stag- 
gered towards  the  bed,  falling,  rather 
uan  throwing  himself  upon  it.  The- 
resa could  not  speak ;  but  she  felt  his 
arm  fall  heavily  across  her  chest,  and 
she  heard  the  bell  toll  midnight. 
Breathless  and  exhausted^  she  lay  still 
and  in  silenoe  till  the  minutes  seemed 
hours,  and  the  arm  seemed  colder  and 
oolder,  and  weighed  more  and  more 
heavilv  on  her  trembling  heart.  One 
dreadful  ideashot  like  lightning  through 
her  mind,  and  she  strove  to  raise  the 
odd  arm,  and  to  unlock  the  closed  fin« 
gers ;  but  in  vain — it  was  his  death- 

pwp-^        •         •         •         •        • 

Man^  vears  have  passed  since  that 
fatal  mght,  and  the  ancient  mansion 
of  Lynhurst  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
distant  branch  of  the  Clifford  family ; 
yet  the  house  itself,  save  from  decay 


and  neglect,  is  unaltered^  The  Corpie 
Chamber  is  still  ocmnected  with  tfas 
apartments  of  the  fkonily ;  nor  hsi  mo< 
dem  refinement — ^prone  as  it  is  to  pat 
aside  all  thoughts  of  futurity,  in  cn^er 
not  to  disturb  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present— dared,  in  this  case,  to  8epft> 
rate  the  funereal  from  the  bridal  cham- 
ber. Nay  more,  it  is  believed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that,  when  any  season 
of  trial  or  sorrow  awaits  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Lynhurst,  the  same  fair 
pale  face  and  frsi^e  form  flits  through 
the  chamber,  raismg  its  hand  towaroi 
heaven-— as  if  the  spirit  of  Frances 
Gerard  still  lingered  round  the  old 
halls  where  she  had  first  learned  to 
know  the  passing  nature  of  earthlj 
happiness  <—  commissioned,  perhapii 
from  above,  to  enforce  the  lesson  which 
heaven  is  daily,  by  providences,,  and 
warnings,  and  sorrows,  and  blessinp, 
alike  teaching  mankind,  and  which 
they,  alas  I  learn  so  slowly ;  t.  e.  thit 
our  hearts'  treasure  should  not  be  en* 
trusted  to  the  broken  cisterns  of 
earthly  happiness,  but  raised  and  fixed 
on  the  unchangeable  joys  of  an  etsnal 
world. 


TBB  COTTER  S  BIRTH-DAV. 

Let  venal  poet  chaunt  the  fleeching  sang, 

To  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  a  king : 
'Tis  base  to  sing  that  kings  can  ne'er  act  wrang  1 

It  is  not  praise,  but  satire's  keenest  sting. 

0 1  truth  is  glorious  as  the  sun  of  spring. 
That  shines  on  a'  alike,  an*  a'  to  bless ; 

He  gies  his  loye  unto  the  meanest  thing 
That  blooms  or  chirrups  in  the  wilderness ; 
An*  truth  glints  bright  on  those  whom  tyrants  would  opprsM. 

I  sing  the  Birth- Day  o*  the  Cotter-man--> 

A  reverent  patriarch  three  score  years  an*  ten, 
Wi'  lyart  locks  gracing  his  haffets  wan— 

A  dainty  husband,  an  the  best  o'  men ; 

Fresh  in  his  eild  as  the  green  simmer  glen^ 
An*  still  he  effort  maks  his  bread  to  earn— 

His  aim  to  bae  a  canty  but-an*-beu, 
Wi'  something  aye  to  spare  to  ilka  beam. 
That  they  the  gude  auld  hospitality  may  learn. 

To  Elspeth  Elpbinstone,  his  auld  wife  dear. 
An'  faithfu'  sharer  o'  his  waes  an'  joys. 

It  is  the  happiest  day  in  a'  the  year. 

He  was  her  chosen  'mans;  the  playsome  boys, 
An'  she  was  ki$  at  a'  their  youthfu'  ploys— 

At  Yule,  at  Maiden-feast,  an'  Hallowe'en ; 
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Ad*  now,  while  gather  round  them  bairns  an*  oe^ 
To  ane  anither  doubly  dear,  I  ween  ; 
An'  memory  hallows  owre  their  love  at  deft  eighteen* 

To  Elspeih  'tis  a  holyday — his  love 

For  twa  score  years  an'  ten  hath  made  it  so* 

Now  frae  the  kist  maun  oome  the  gacred  glavet 

Which  she  pu'ed  aff  wi'  the  maist  fervent  glow* 
To  gie  him  hand  an'  heart— come  wea]>  oome  woe. 

Blithe  on  her  ain  gude  man  blinks  Elspeth's  smile, 
Wiiile  in  her  e*e  joy's  siller  dew  aoth  flow  ; 

An'  when  she  sees  him  comin'  through  the  stile, 
"lis  a'  her  care  to  cheer  him,  wearied  sair  wi'  toil. 

The  sun  is  shining  through  the  afternoon^ 

An'  on  the  gable-wa'  o'  Breokanshed» 
Owre  which  an  ancient  rowan,  nature's  boon* 

Hanffs  its  bright  haterels*  o'  berries  red* 

The  hurst  is  cdaoruy  an*  ilka  stook  b  led  | 
Keen  owre  the  stubble-fields  October  blaws ; 

The  mankin  seeks  her  grassy,  cozie  bed ; 
Thick  to  the  fir-wood  hie  the  fiitten'd  craws ; 
While  sons  an'  dochters  meet  within  their  father's  wa's. 

As  frae  the  distant  parishes  they  come. 

Each  meets  the  welcome  o'  their  parents  dear  | 
An'  a'  are  glad  to  see  their  childhood's  home. 

Their  mither  loved,  an'  father  hale  an'  fere. 

The  urchins  at  their  elders  mickle  speer« 
An'  marvel  what  can  be  ayont  the  hill ! 

Elspeth  prepares  the  feast  o*  rural  cheer  y 
An'  she  has  brew'd  a  brewst  o*  nappy  yiU, 
An'  baken  fowth  o'  cakes  o'  meaf  new  frae  the  mill. 

Amid  the  floor  the  fauldin'  table's  placed. 

Its  ample  le(smes  extend  on  ilka  side ; 
Now  wi'  the  gusty  haggis  It  is  graced. 

An'  dainty  sweet-milch  kebbuck---granny*s  pride^ 

That  frae  the  chizzartf  cam  at  Lammas  tide. 
Behand,  around,  the  filial  lovin'  hearts, 

An'  smiling  faces  o'  their  circle  wide^ 
Unknown  to  affectation's  hollow  arts— 
To  a'  the  sire  a  rustic  dignity  imparts. 

The  patriarch  lays  aside  his  bonnet  blue. 

An'  in  a  hamelv^  but  nudst  solenm  wav,- 
His  heart  owreflowmg  wi'  thanks  an'  revermce  due^ 

He  hums  the  grace  his  gutcherf  wont  to  say : 

Sweet  as  the  laverock's  consecrated  lay. 
When  owre  the  cottages  he  chaunts  at  noon. 

Winged  wi'  the  love  o'  mony  a  pious  day^ 
That  simple  graee  gaes  to  the  tlurone  aboon, 
To  grae^  the  soul  when  flesh  shall  Ue  in  death's  deep  twooii. 

The  glistening  gullie  deep  incision  makes. 

An'  a  rich,  fragrant  oam  §  the  shieling  fills ; 
Blind  Elspeth  hands  about  the  carvie  B  cakes ; 

Adown  the  haggis  stream  clear  oily  rills. 

Healthy  an'  hungry  is  the  wight  that  tills 
The  rugged  moorland  soil  frae  morn  to  night ; 

The  plates  are  heapit  up  like  little  hills ; 
Parents  an'  bairus  now  feast  wi'  a  delight 
Unknown  to  those  used  to  the  daily  banquet  bright. 
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Fa'  o'  the  gttrfie  *  meal  their  hyths  they  itaieh,\ 

An'  mony  a  dainty  whang  the  kehbnck  tholes ; 
The  gloriona  nappy  reams  t  in  many  a  qnaich. 

To  cheer  their  unsophisticated  souls  ; 

A  happier  scene  is  not  atween  the  poles  1 
An'y  Scotland  loved  1  that  happy  scene  is  thine. 

Simplicity  yet  mony  a  heart  controuls— 
Oh !  mayst  thou  never  that  true  blessing  tine. 
Bat  in  thy  music,  sang,  an'  manners  ever  shine. 

Beside  her  ain  gndeman  loved  Elspeth  sits ; 

Proud  o*  his  hairns,  he  views  them  round—bat  om 
It  missed.     Quick  frae  his  pleasant  visage  flits 

The  smile,  which,  for  a  time,  arrests  the  fun. 

Adown  his  cheek  the  sad  saut  tear  has  run — 
He  thinks  him  on  his  Alice-— where  is  she? 

Ah  I  Alice  is  where  never  glints  the  sun  I 
She  sleeps  wi*  death  in  her  virginitie. 
Even  like  a  dreaming  strain  o'  unborn  melodic. 

She  was  her  father's  net — which  Elspeth  knows, 

An'  sees  his  agea  heart  wi'  sorrow  wrung ; 
Bot^it  was  ever  hers  to  balm  his  woes. 

An'  sympathy  an*  love  are  ever  young ; 

Sae  there  are  hinnie  words  upon  her  tongue 
As  into  hers  she  clasps  his  toil-worn  hand — 

"  Oh !  weep  nae  mair  1     Like  lily  fair  has  sprung 
Our  Alice'  spirit  in  a  blessed  land. 
To  bloom  in  bliss  for  aye  amang  the  sainted  band. 

"  An'  wha,  my  ain  dear  Willie,  wha  can  say. 

But  that  our  bairn  may  wi'  the  lave  be  here  ? 

Thouffh  far  aboon,  she  yet  may  mind  the  day 
'That  was  to  her  on  earth  sae  fu'  o'  cheer. 
For  nane  could  love  ve  mur,  nane  mair  revere. 

Ah  1  heaven  has  truths  which  heaven  alane  can  prove  ; 
The  blest  departed  may  at  times  be  near. 

To  soothe  our  sorrows  wi'  their  spirit-love, 
Or  mix  our  simple  joys  wi'  holier  frae  above. 

"  Riffht  glad  am  I  that  ye  believe  sich  thing ; 

For,  let  the  minister  preach  whate'er  he  will. 
It  is  a  sweet  belief,  irae  which  aft  spring 

Thoaghts  holy,  like  the  starns  when  a'  is  still. 

Save  the  soft  wimple  o'  the  crystal  rill ; 
The  soul  is  weaned  frae  warldly  cares  the  while. 

An'  at  Love's  sacred  fountain  drinks  its  fill. 
E'en  now  methinks  I  see  our  Alice  smile, 
Ai  she  was  wont  when  leaning  owre  the  ivy-stile. 

But  for  sic  thoughts,  oh  what  were  mortal  life  ? 

Love  wadna  find  on  earth  a  dwelling-plaoe. 
Nor  joy  nor  sorrow  eith ;  husband  an'  wife 

Nae  mair  be  household  words ;  an'  filial  graoe 

Ne*er  lit  affection's  smile  in  infant's  face; 
While  hope  an'  memory  wad  pine  an'  dee. 

An'  leave  not  in  the  mind  ae  happy  trace 
Of  what  has  been,  or  what  is  yet  to  be-^ 
Divinest  truth  lives  in  what  mortals  canna  see. 

'*  An*  what,  my  un  gudeman  o'  Breckanshed, 
Maks  this  to  you  an'  me  a  holy  day  ? 

*  Unctuous.  t  Fili  X  Foantf. 
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6ecftQ8«  that  we  a  lovin'  life  ha'e  led 

Frae  rosy  joathhood  till  our  heads  are  gray ; 
Because  it  la  a  type  o*  heaven's  ain  way. 

Met  a'  thegither  thus  in  love  an'  joy  ; 

For,  when  our  souls  shall  cast  their  sloughi  o'  day. 

Well  meet  aboon,  wi*  naething  to  annoy^ 
Hosband  an*  wife,  dochter  an'  son,  an'  ilky  oe. 

He  feels  his  Elspeth's  holy  reasoning — 

That  Alice  now  is  heaven's  adopted  bairn. 
Still  memory  to  the  lovely  dead  will  cling. 

An'  wi'  our  years  affections  warmer  yearn : 

It  may  be  wise,  but  nature  winna  learn. 
To  smoor*  our  grief  for  a  departed  love. 

For  death  will  ever  point  wi'  finger  stem 
To  the  mute  lips  that  could  sweet  feelings  rnove-^ 
To  the  closed  een  that  with  gay  smiles  youth's  garland  wove. 

An'  thinking  on  his  Alice  dear  inspires 

His  heaven-devoted  mind  to  solemn  mood. 
An'  wi'  the  eloquence  of  hope  it  fires. 

An'  lifts  the  soul  to  its  eternal  good— 

To  worship  Him  wha  gies  the  raven  food— 
To  love  each  other  in  their  love  o'  Him, 

An'  alway  to  eschew  the  evil  brood 
Of  vice,  which  makes  to  thousands  heaven's  way  dim. 
An*  fills  wi'  harsh  regret  life's  cup — dark  to  the  brim. 

The  while  his  Elspeth  feels  a  pious  joy, 

Affection  twafauld  for  her  leal  gudeman. 
Anither  dand  o'  kebbuck  gets  ilk  oe,t 

Anither  dram  flows  frae  the  grey-beard  can— 

Round  gaes  the  wish,  to  lengthen  far  the  span 
Of  life,  wi'  blessings  to  the  reverent  sire. 

Such  scenes  alone  domestic  love  can  fan. 
Until  'tis  kindled  to  a  sacred  fire. 
Which  never  can  but  wi*  the  heart  itself  expire. 

Bat  think  na  the  night's  hartsomeness  is  gane. 

For  there  are  lads  an'  lasses  in  the  ha' ; 
Maggie  whispers  to  Tam,  an'  Tarn  to  Jane, 

An'  Jenny  to  her  laddie  tells  it  a'. 

Then  he  to  granny,  granny  to  erandpa ; 
The  smile  o'  kind  consent  blinks  in  nis  ee. 

Tables  and  chairs  are  set  back  to  the  wa', 
While  Jock,  the  herd,  is  sent  for  tweedle-dee,^ 
An'  in  high  tift  are  lad  and  lassie  for  a  spree. 

Twa  lang  Scots  miles  the  laddie  has  to  gang 

Ere  he  be  at  famed  Robie  Petrie's  farm— 
Than  whom,  at  auld  strathspey,  or  reel,  or  sang, 

Nane  better  ever  kittled  hair  on  thairm ; 

Gray  eild  an'  youth  his  cunning  harp  can  charm. 
Inspire  the  heart  wi'  glee  or  soft  lament. 

An*  a'  the  gentle  happy  feelings  warm- 
Ob,  wi'  his  fiddle  Rob  is  music's  saint. 
For  Scotia's  muse  her  sweetest  notes  to  him  hath  lent. 

Yet,  my  loved  Scotland,  where  on  earth  the  land 
That  boasts  a  genius  which  surpasses  thine  ? 

It  was  thy  manners  Ramsay's  fancy  fanned ; 
Hence  is  his  pastoral  a'  but  divine. 
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Which  thou,  whilst  thoo  art  Scotlaiid,  wih  not  tint. 
An'  matchloMy  too»  thy  dorio  melodie 

To  calniy  exalt*  an*  a'  the  heart  refine  I 
Ah  1  he  wha  feels  thy  sang,  he  will  he  free — 
'Tia  to  the  mind  as  simmer  is  to  flower  an'  tree. 

The  ministrel's  nae  yet  come,  an'  a'  think  lang» 

For  the  excited  heart  soon  wearies  sair ; 
It  is  requested  Jane  maun  gie  her  sang. 

An'  wha'  is  that  sits  hy  her  mither's  chair  ? 

'Tis  he  wha  thinks  Jane  fairest  o'  the  fair — 
Oh,  many  a  smirk  hae  they  exchanged  unseen. 

The  sangstress  wales  an  ancient  native  «r ; 
The  subject  is  a  happy  one,  I  ween, 
'Tis  nature's  happiest — love  in  twa  soft-smiling  een. 

SONG. 

When  I  sin£^  o'  love  to  thee 

Like  a  oird  on  leafy  bough, 
Laddie,  gin  thou  lorest  me, 

Tellme  true,  an'  tell  me  now. 
Those  wha  wait  to.>morrow's  hour 
Aften  find  sweet  turned  to  sour ; 
Loye  is  but  a  summer  flower, 

An'  wanting  warmth  it  winna  grow. 

Laddie,  ^n  thou  lowest  me. 

Tell  me  now,  an'  tell  me  true ; 
Be  thou  frank  as  I  am  free— . 

But  ne'er  say  what  thou  mayst  me. 
I  am  tired  o'  wooin',  wooin' 
Making  maut  an'  never  brewin', 
Trysting  aye  an'  naething  doin'. 

Love's  doocot  big*— 3*11  be  thy  doo.t 

Frae  lass  and  lad,  firae  mither,  an*  firae  sire, 

A  smile  o'  sweet  applause  her  frankness  won ; 
The  lover  blnsht,  glowing  wi'  love's  true  Are ; 

The  mither  kmdly  call  him — her  gudeson  ?( 

A  daioty,  thrifty  chield,  an'  fn'  o'  fun. 
He  kens  na  how  to  look,  nor  what  to  say ; 

But,  lately,  he  a  verse  or  twa  had  span. 
An'  he  wad  sing  to  them  his  rustic  lay—. 
Gm  Jane's  betwitching  een  marred  na  his  rude  assay. 

60KG. 

0 1  there  is  Uttle  hi  this  lifb 

To  cheer  the  heart  o'  man ; 
The  feck  o'  it  has  been  care  an  striid 

E'er  since  the  world  began :— - 
The  rich  wi'  a'  their  wealth  are  poor 

Whan  they  wi'  oares  are  vest  \ 
The  toiling  poor  their  hearts  inure, 

An*  fearna  what  comes  next. 

But  care  may  come,  an*  care  may  gae, 

Joy  sometimes  blinks  atween... 
An'  sweet,  after  the  night  o'  wae 

Its  bonny  morning  sheen  I 
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The  swe«U8t  joy  aneath  the  lift 
*     Kythes  in  twa  slae  black  eon — 
An*  it  is  Nature's  loveliest  gift 
To  Jane  o'  Breckan-Green, 

0 1  pure,  pure  are  the  blobs  o'  detr 

That  frae  heaven's  spring-cinds  fa'^- 
An'  chaste,  chaste  is  the  lily's  hue 

That  maks  a'  Nature  braw ; 
But  there  be  chaster  in  the  breast 

Wharo  simmer  aye  has  been, 
The  lily-thoughts  that  make  her  blest — 

Fair  Jane  o'  Breckan- Green. 

Forbye  her  lightsome  smiles  sae  meet, 

The  couthiest  heart  has  she ; 
An'  thin  her  cherries  twa,  sae  sweet, 

Are  nae  for  fools  to  prie ! 
0 1  he  may  bless  his  star  for  life, 

Earth's  happiest  wight  I  ween, 
Wha  woos  an'  wms  to  be  his  wife. 

Fair  Jane  o'  Breckan-Green. 

Blithe  to  the  ditty  list  the  twa  aald  fouk» 

Weel-pleased  to  see  their  bairn  lo*ed  by  a  lad 
Wba  18  nae  thriftless  loon*  nor  menseless  gouk ; 

An'  there  lurks  naething  in  his  heart  that's  bad 

To  bri^ak  the  hofy-vmc,  an'  mak  it  sad, 
But  wha  could  picture  Jenny's  look  the  while  ? 

Like  May  she  blusht-^was  something  mtar  than  glad; 
An'  aye  she  tried  to  hide  the  dimpled  smile— 
The  mair  she  tried»  the  mair  was  seen  its  fairy-wile. 

'Maiflt  oat  o*  breath,  the  herd  comes  running  in 

Roaring  wi'  a'  his  might — "  The  Fiddler's  oome  !*' 

Wi'  very  joy  ilk  heart  loups  in  its  skin  I 
Nowy  but  an'  ben,  there  is  a  busy  hum. 
An'  nae  a  face  is  there  looks  sour  an'  glum ; 

The  very  dog  is  blithe,  an'  yowffs  wi*  glee ; 

An*  brisker  broond*  the  ^)anks\  up  the  wide  lun^^ 

The  beggars  at  the  door  are  glad  to  see 
The  famous  mosic-minatrel  o*  the  "  North  Countrie."  ' 

The  s€ige  is  seated  in  a  cozie  nook ; 

Now  Elspeth  gpes  a  dram  to  famous  Rob  ; 
Ae  breathless  moment — now  the  thairms  are  strook 

To  that  whilk  wad  hae  cheer'd  the  soul  o'  Job ; 

Aold  Rothiemurchus  1     The  queans  bosoms  throb. 
An'  off  they  xpangtf  inspired  by  the  strathspey  I 

The  lads  fast  follow.     Now  they  reel,  now  bob ;( 
Soon  mark'd  wi'  tackits\\  is  the  floor  o'  clay  ; 
Nae  Tillain-passion  there  the  lasses  to  betray. 

That  man  can  ne'er  be  blest,  ah  t  wha'll  dare  say  ? 

Is  there  a  human  heart  sae  cauld  and  drear  ? 
Behaud  that  rustic  group  in  its  array  I 

Awa'  wi'  sophistrie  I     Sic  doolfu'  lear 

But  only  serves  the  ee  o'  life  to  dear  I 
Thus  Nature  is  omnipotent  owre  a' — 

The  honest  heart  an*  gay  maun  feel  her  cheer- 
It  ne'er  owre-steps  the  border  o'  her  law, 
But  wi'  her  lives,  an'  frae  her  Eden  canna  fa'. 
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Ye  wha  in  manBioni  dwall,  an'  palaces^ 

Conld  ye  behold  that  mirthfn'  conntry-danoey 
Ye»  certesy  wadna  brak  the  warld*8  dear  peace* 

Nor  mur  wage  war  wi'  Rnssia  or  wi'  France. 

Napoleon  on  his  war-horse  proud  might  prance. 
An*  Wellington  him  disk  at  Waterloo ; 
Bat  bloody  glory  never  will  enhance 

The  hero's  happiness  up  to  the  true — 
Gin  kings  like  cotters  lived*  they  wad  be  happy  too. 

Now  the  gude  man  maun  hae  his  favourite  jpraijg/ 
Wi'  right  ^od  will  is  granted  his  request ; 

Gleg  jinks  the  fervent  how  owre  ilk  charmed  string — 
For  the  MagiciaiCs  fain  to  ply  his  best : 
Hark  I  frae  his  loved  CremoncCs  tunefn'  breast 

Comes  Tulloch  Gorum — glorious*  sweet*  an*  dear ! 
And  can  the  patriarch  in  his  daig\  rest^ 

While  its  grand  magic  comes  full  on  his  ear  ? 
Wi'  Elspeth  he  maun  dance  to  crown  the  birth-day  cheer. 

Now  thumbs  are  knackt*  an'  mony  hard  hands  clapt* 

To  see  the  gray-hair'd  couple  in  the  floor. 
It  fires  the  sage  1     His  gude  bow-hand  seems  rapt ! 

Sweet  speaks  his  fiddle  I  weel  his  skill  can  woo  her  1 

**  Weel  done !  O  famous  Rab !"  cries  Jock  Balfoar— 
**  Weel  done — weel  done  I"  cries  ilka  lass  and  lad. 

The  gleefu'  noise  is  heard  far  owre  the  moor ! 
Jocose  wi'  him  wha  maks  her  bosom  glad* 
Jane  blushes  oft*  yet  laughs  to  see  her  deft  auld  dad. 

But  now  the  CoukoO'knockX  I^as  chappit  ane* 

An'  lass  an'  lad'  reluctant*  hear  the  same. 
Ay«  decent  hours  the  patriarch  law  has  been* 

Sae  he  retires  wi'  Elspeth*  his  dear  dame. 

In  love  their  filial  sons  an*  dochters  came* 
In  love  they  now*  though  laith  depart  awa*. 

The  moon  is  up*  an'  clear*  to  light  them  hama ; 
The  sage  strikes  up — 'tis  Scotland's  social  law— 
Our  hallow'd  tune — *'  Gude  night*  an*  joy  be  wi'  ye  a'." 

Such  is  the  glory  o'  the  North  Countrie— . 

Such  is  the  glory  o'  the  human  heart* 
For  nature's  glory  is  simplicity. 

O  I  Scotiand,  mayst  thou  ne'er  see  it  depart* 

Thy  cottage-manners  changed  for  those  o'  art. 
An'  thou  wilt  prosper  in  the  sight  o'  heaven. 

Still  be  the  love  o'  God  thy  sacred  chart. 
An'  thou  frae  freedom  never  can  be  driven* 
An'  a'  it  blessings  to  thy  cotters  will  be  given. 

O*  may  he  rise*  an'  soon  the  glorious  sun 

That  wi'  blithe  light  shall  shine  on  ilka  land* 

When  the  great  rights  o'  freedom  shall  be  won* 
Each  in  his  station  work*  wi*  head  or  hand* 
That  which  is  best  for  a'*  by  wbdom  planned ; 

When*  frae  the  palace  to  the  cottage  meek* 

Peace*  like  a  hallowed  rainbow,  shall  expand ; 

When  king  shall  list*  an'  priest  an*  patriot  speak 
The  sacred  truth— that  wi*  God's  love  strong  are  the  weak. 

L    N«VAT. 
Forfkr. 
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THE   DISMISSAL  OF  HR.    WATSON. 


A  TUT  clerer  letter  has  appeared  in 
the  public  prints  within  the  last  month* 
betrrag  the  signature  E.  Lucas*  and 
ootifyiDg  to  J.  Watson,  Esq.*  the  dis- 
Dletsore  of  bis  Excellency  the  Lord 
LieateDant.  The  act  for  which  Mr. 
Watsoo  bas  incurred  this  censure* 
and  for  which  he  has  forfeited  the 
ooounitsion  of  a  deputy-lieutenant  for 
bis  cooDty,  was  his  having  subscribed* 
IS  dttirman  to  a  public  meeting*  a  re- 
solntion  at  which  his  excellency  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  take  offence. 
The  resolution*  as  cited  in  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Lucas*  was  as  follows : — 

"Hetoivedf  that  we  deem  it  essential 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  re-organise  the 
Orange  Institution  in  this  county^  and 
that  tke  eoMMty  secretary  be  forthwith  re- 
butted to  convene  a  county  meeting/' 

For  signing  this  resolution*  Mr. 
Watson  has  suffered  the  severest 
ptmishment  which  the  Irish  govern- 
ment had  power  to  inflict  upon  him. 

We  have  called  Mr.  Lucas's  letter 
ciever,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
vitbdraw  this  commendation  of  it; 
tvtwe  must*  at  the  same  time*  add, 
without  any  ill  will  to  the  writer*  that 
the  letter  is  deficient  in  truth.  It  has 
ap  air  of  temperance*  fairness*  and 
discretion;  and*  if  there  were  but  a 
uhstaoce  of  truth  in  its  midn  alloga- 
tion,  it  would  be*  in  all  respects* 
vortby  of  its  writer's  reputation.  We 
beg  to  be  understood  as  not  imputing 
to  Mr.  Lncas  the  disgrace  of  an  inten- 
tional misstatement*  but  with  this  pro- 
^  we  shall  proceed  to  comment* 
without  the  least  ceremony*  on  this 
false  and  plausible  document*  to  which 
ioadvertently  or  ignorantly  he  has 
been  induced  to  affix  his  name. 

The  main  grounds  on  whicb  the 
rnolation  of  the  Lbbum  Orangemen* 
signed  by  Mr.  Watson*  is  condemned 
bj  his  Excellency*  Mr.  Lucas  pro- 
noQQces  to  be*  that  the  Orange  socie- 
ties having  been  discountenanced  by 
the  sovereign*  and  declared  illegal  by 
the  legislature*  a  resolution  for  their 
revival*  in  itself  an  offence*  was  still 
more  culpable  when  adopted  by  a  ma- 
gistrate and  a  deputy-lieutenant.-— 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  con- 
dasion  thus  expressed  follows  fairly 


from  the  premises.  If  Mr.  Watson 
had  it  in  his  view  to  re-organise  a  sys- 
tem condemned  by  the  legislature*  dis- 
countenanced by  the  sovereign*  he 
contemplated  a  high  crime — a  crime 
for  which  he  would  be  deserving  of 
punishment  far  heavier  than  the  loss 
of  a  decoration  ; — if  Mr.  Watson  had 
no  intention  of  committing  such  a 
crime*  the  letter  in  which  he  is  charged 
with  it  was  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
written  or  sanctioned  by  a  govern- 
ment affecting  to  be  impartial  and 
j  ust.  Tfie  culpability  of  the  govern- 
ment is  not  lessened  by  the  act  with 
which  the  charge  against  Mr.  Watson 
is  disguised  under  a  sophistry*  which 
demands  some  little  attention  before 
its  unfairness  can  be  detected. 

The  fallacy  lies  in  this  assumption— 
that  the  Orange  societies  which  Mr. 
Watson  is  accused  of  a  purpose  to 
revive*  are  the  same*  or  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  were  pro- 
hibited  by  law*  and  discountenanced 
by  his  majesty  William  the  Fourth. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjustifiable  than 
such  an  assumption ;  and  few  thmgs 
can  be  more  notoriously  incorrect.  If 
the  Orange  societies  were  interdicted 
or  discountenanced  in  the  various  acts 
to  which  Mr.  Lucas  refers*  it  was  not 
because  of  their  name,  but  for  far  dif- 
ferent reasons*  of  which  it  is  necessary 
only  to  say*  that  they  are  expressed  in 
the  various  acts  alluded  to.  Now  it 
is  quite  notorious  that  the  Orange 
lodges  in  Ireland  have  conformed  to 
the  exactments  of  the  laws*  and  have 
removed  from  themselves  all  those  in- 
cidents of  their  organization  which 
influenced  the  sovereign  to  express  his 
disapproval  of  them.  The  changes 
thus  made  in  the  constitution  of 
Orangeism  are  notorious.  To  sup- 
pose the  Irish  government  ignorant  of 
them  would  be*  in  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate proof*  to  do  the  government 
ffross  injustice.  Why*  then*  was  Mr. 
Watson  accused  or  suspected  of  a  de- 
sign to  relapse  into  that  system  of 
Orangeism  which  has  been  condemned 
and  charged*  rather  than  judged  (as 
every  man  ought  to  be*  until  evidence 
to  a  contrary  effect  has  been  adduced 
against  him*)  by  his  professions  taken 
in  their  natural  meaning*  as  having  « 
purpose  to  revive  extinct  lodges*  in  the  • 
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Spirit  and  agreeably  to  the  regulations 
of  existing  Orange  societies?  If  he 
designed  to  violate  the  law,  he  was 
openly  announcing  an  intention  for 
whichf  when  put  into  effect^  he  would 
be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  transporta- 
tion. Upon  what  grounds  could  Mr. 
Lttcaa  or  the  Irish  government  con- 
clude that  he  contemplated  such  a 
project,  and  had  the  madness  publicly 
to  make  his  intention  known  ? 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  govern- 
ment has  not  condescended  to  justify 
or  excuse  its  erroneous  impressions  by 
one  item  of  evidence  ?  Will  it  be 
believed  that  the  Resolution  upon 
which  Mr.  Watson's  condemnation  is 
rested,  furnishes  proof  positive  against 
the  charge  against  him  ?  And  yet  so 
it  is.  The  graveness  of  the  offence 
imputed  to  Mr.  Watson,  is  his  having 
subscribed  the  resolution  we  have  al- 
ready quoted — a  resolution  **  to  re-or- 
ganise the  Orange  institution  in  the 
county*'  in  which  the  resolution  was 
passed.  Was  this  to  re-construct  the 
Orange  Society  in  the  form  and  with 
the  constitution  which  were  thought, 
in  1836,  to  render  it  objectionable? 
Was  this  to  re -organise  the  Grand 
Orange  Lodge  for  Ireland,  holding  its 
sittings  in  the  metropolis,  and  exercis- 
ing authority  over  all  the  branches  of 
the  Society?  Was  this  to  revive 
again  the  exploded  system  of  secret 
signs  and  pass-words  ?  Was  this,  in 
short,  to  contemplate  the  construction 
of  a  Society,  which  should  be,  in  every 
respect,  obnoxious  to  the  penalties  of 
law,  or,  in  the  slightest  degree,  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  law  ?  No ; 
the  very  terms  of  the  resolution  prove 
that  it  was  the  Orangeism  of  the 
altered  system  Mr.  Watson  contem- 
plated — a  system  defensive  ybr  his  awn 
countiff  without  illegal  connection  or 
association  with  |Protestants  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
Watson*!  purpose  being,  then,  legal, 
openly  avowed,  and,  as  his  unblemished 
reputation  would  indicate,  honestly 
conceived,  the  government  has  taken 
its  own  ignorant  suspicions,  or,  per- 
haps, the  insinuations  of  calumniators, 
as  grounds  of  charge  against  an  upright 
and  loyal  magistrate,  and  on  such  dis- 
reputable grounds,  has  punished  him 
without  a  bearing. 

But  there  was  another  charge  against 
Mr.  Watson — he  assented  to,  or,  as 
it-  is  intimated  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
T^uoafli  oottntenaaoed  a&d  enoooraged 


the  passing  of  a  resolution  to  celebrate 
one  of  the  July  anniversaries  by  a 
public  procession. 

"As  a  deputy-lieutenant,"  proceeds 
the  missive  punatory,  "you  sboold  be 
an  aid  to  the  lieutenant  of  your  eountj, 
in  all  lawful  measures  tending  to  pr*. 
serve  its  peace.  You  have  encouraged 
assemblies,  the  result  of  which,  in  an 
adjoining  county,  has  been  a  formidsbls 
affray,  attended  with  loss  of  life." 

This  is  hardly  entitled  to  the  praiie 
of  adroitness,  inasmuch  as  it  oompeli 
one  to  remember,  that  the  govermeot 
must  share  in  the  blame,  such  as  it  is, 
of  the  censured  deputy.  Mr.  Wstsooi 
it  appears,  joined  in  a  procession,  or  u* 
sen  ted  to  the  propriety  of  making  such 
a  demonstration  in  a  county  where 
there  was  not  even  one  untoward  eveoi 
to  reproach  him  ftir  his  deoisbn.  So 
far  the  prudence  of  this  gentlemsa 
appears  to  have  had  a  fur  testimooj 
from  events.  He  thought  a  public 
demonstration  might  be  safely  inad«i 
and  the  result  proved  that  be  wsi 
right.  He  did  lend  hit  "aidtotbe 
lieutenant  of  his  county  in  lawful 
measures  tending  to  preserve  the 
peace."  Perhaps  his  presence  in  tbd 
procession  was  the  most  effectual  aid. 
It  was  a  '*  lawful  measure**  to  adopt 
the  course  he  did,  and  it  waa  asuccesi* 
ful  measure.  In  '*  another  county"  it 
appears  there  was  a  ''  formidable  sf« 
fray,  attended  with  loss  of  life ;"  and 
instead  of  censuring  the  lieutensot, 
who  did  not  adopt  "  all  lawful  mea- 
sures*' to  prevent  such  an  affray,  the 
Irish  Government  pouncea  on  the  vene- 
rable  magistrate  who  preserved  order 
and  peace,  and  censures  him  for  the 
neglect  of  others.  In  short,  the  case, 
truly  stated,  stands  thus.  The  fo* 
vernment  and  legislature,  by  permit- 
ting the  procession  act  to  expire,  '^eo* 
couraged  assemblies,**  which  are  now 
compl^ned  of.  Mr.  Watson  adopted 
the  "lawful  measure'*  which  he  thought 
most  expedient,  and  which  proved  ei* 
pedient  for  "preserving  the  pss^/ 
and  he  is  accused  of  doing  the  evil 
which  was  the  act  of  i^overmnent, 
encouraging  the  assemblies  objected 
to,  and  he  is  censured  for  doing  the 
good  which  government  and  its  fa- 
voured functionaries  neglected  to  do^ 
the  "  adopting  all  lawful  measursi  for 
preserving  the  peace,'*  and  prteerriz^ 
the  peaoe  by  their  ado^tioD. 
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It  is  bird  to  Mcape,  when  goyem- 
menia  wield  accusations  thus  double- 
fdj^edand  two-handed.     One  of  Mr. 
Witson's  crines  is  for  having  acted, 
V  is  falsely  alleged,  in  defiance  of  the 
jM-obibitioofl  of  law ;  and  another  is, 
that  he  exercised  a  freedom  which  the 
law  undeniably  gave   him,   and   dis- 
charged, it  roaj  be,  a  dnty  which  even 
this  letter  of  dismissal  assigned  to  him. 
He,  perhaps,  in  his  simplicity,  had 
been  betrayed,  as  we  ourselves  have 
heen,  into  the  belief  which  now,  it 
^ms,  is  a  delusion,  that  freedom  to 
(fef  without  molestation  or  punish- 
ment,  whatever  is  permitted  by  the 
lav,  is  of  the  essence  of  liberty.     Ac- 
tion, it  would  seem,  is  henceforth  to 
be circnmscribed  within  a  narrower  cir- 
fie.    What  law  permits.  Lord  Hey- 
tesbnry  may  be  pleased  to  punish.  To 
u$)  we  confess  this  appears  the  most 
intolerable  of  despotisms.     A  law  is 
promulgated ;  we  know  it,  and  if  we 
«t  in  opposition  to  its  provisions,  we 
fMoot  excuse  our  misconduct  on  the 
p!«  of  ignorance.      We    had    been 
varned,  and  we  disregarded  the  moni- 
tion*   It  is  not  thus  Mr.  Watson  has 
'ofered.    It    does    not  appear  that 
Lord  Heytesbury  gave  notice  of  his 
■''^termination  to  abridge  the  liberty 
*bieh  the  crown  and  ^the  legislature 
^  granted.     No  proclamation  was 
i^'^raed  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
ptnal  statute    which    had    expired. 
l^oes  not  the  punishment  or  censure 
'^f  Mr.  Watson,  for  having  done  what 
British  law  allowed,  and  even    the 
Cutle  had  not  inhibited,  seem  more 
'^e  an  after-thought  and  a  caprice, 
than  an  exercise  of  deliberate  and  dis- 
criminating severity  ? 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  an 
honorable  and  gallant  member  of  parlia- 
rient  has  given  notice  of  motion  which 
vill  raise  a  discussion  on  this  impor- 
t4Dt  although  very  painful  subject,  in 
*'^f  next  session  of  parliament.  For 
'^»  act,  as  for  many  a  former  act,  the 
Rallant  gentleman.  Colonel  Verner, 
^s  oar  cordial  thanks.  Our  best 
wishes  go  with  him  ;  and  our  earnest 
entreaty  is  addressed  to  the  Conserva- 
tive members  for  Ireland,  that  they 
inake themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
»ith  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 


and  be  ready  to  stand  up  firmly  for 
the  right.  We  would  have  no  evil 
act  or  evil  intention  defended.  We 
would  deprecate  every  thing  like 
sophistry  or  evasion.  We  would  not 
have  a  bad  cause  defended  or  a  good 
disgraced  by  any  indirectness.  Let 
Mr.  Watson  be  consulted  as  to  what 
were  his  intentions  and  purposes ;  thtf 
testimony  of  a  long  life— a  life  passed 
without  a  stain — gives  assurance  that 
what  he  affirms  may  be  relied  on.  If 
it  appear,  on  inquiry,  that  the  Orange 
Institution  which  he  purposed  to  re- 
vive, was  to  be  constituted  so  as  to 
justify  the  charge  against  him  of  hav- 
ing meditated  the  re-construction  of 
an  illegal  society,  let  no  member  of 
parliament — we  make  the  appeal  deli- 
berately— censure  the  government  for 
having  displaced  him.  But  if  it  be 
found  that  his  purpose  was  to  re-or* 
ganise  that  society  from  which  the 
peace  and  order  of  his  country  expe- 
rienced so  signal  benefits,  agreeably  to 
a  system  and  form  in  which  the  great 
principle  which  it  ever  professed  shall 
be  strictly  maintained-^— a  system  and 
form  and  principle  in  which  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  laws  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged and  respected — if  Mr.  Watson 
contemplated  the  re-establishment  and 
the  extension  of  a  society  perfectly 
legal,  and  which  he  had  reason  to  lK^- 
lieve  would  prove  essentially  useful— r 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  were  his  design  to 
have  the  Orange  Society  re-constructed 
in  the  County  Down,  agreeably  to  the 
form  in  which  it  exists  elsewhere — let 
his  upright  intentions,  his  high-toned 
directness  of  purpose,  his  frank  and 
honourable  avowal  of  his  design,  his 
life  of  consistency,  disinterestedness, 
and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  the  spot- 
less impartiality  of  his  magisterial  de- 
cisions and  exertions,  his  great  and 
acknowledged  services — be  faithfully 
made  known  to  the  British  senate  and 
people,  and  contrasted  strongly,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  with  the  adroit  mis- 
sive which  nothing  can  justify  or  ex- 
cuse, if  it  have  assumed,  erroneously* 
and  without  adequate  reason — stiU 
more,  if  it  have  assumed,  contrary  to 
evidence  within  the  reach  of  all  ob- 
serving and  reflecting  persons— the 
fact  of  Mr.  Watson's  culpability. 


[While  we  write,  the  public  papers  present  us  with  an  account  of  the  great 
meeting  at  Lisbum,  to  condole  with  Mr.  Watson  upon  his  dismissal,  and  to 
remonstrate,  constitutionally,  against  that  most  ill-advised  and  arbitrary  act  of 
her  majesty's  advisers.    Although  the  day  was  unfavourable,  the  meeting  was,  In 
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all  reBpecUy  numerous  and  influential.  The  MarquU  of  Downsbire  took  ih« 
chair*  and  gave  the  nrhole  weight  of  his  character  and  position  to  the  strong 
sentiment  of  indignation  and  contempt  which  pervaded  an  assemblage  of  from 
five  and  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  of  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  the  north, 
(some  reports  make  the  meeting  as  high  as  fifty  thousand,)  at  the  in- 
sult which  had  been  offered  to  all  of  them  in  the  person  of  their  tried  an4 
valued  friend.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  say,  advisedly,  that  unless  the  Pro- 
testant gentry  thus  identify  themselves  with  the  Protestant  people,  and  make 
common  cause  with  them  in  their  struggle  against  a  policy  by  which  every  thingi 
morally  and  constitutionaly  valuable,  is  being  sacrificed,  piecemeal,  to  a  gigantic 
project  of  popish  aggrandizement,  which  seeks  to  realise^  under  a  sovereign 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  the  very  objects  which  were  aimed  at  when  the  last 
sovereign  of  the  House  of  Stewart  was  driven  from  the  throne*  they  will  bt 
justly  considered  as  undeserving  of  their  confidence,  and  a  people  who  are  deter- 
mined  to  be  and  to  continue  free,  must  look  for  other  advisers.  And  this,  we 
are  glad  to  perceive,  is  one  of  the  courses  resolved  at  this  great  meeting.  A 
society  is  to  be  formed  to  look  after  the  elections  now  near  at  hand*  and  to  do 
whatever  can  be  done  that  the  cause  which  is  dearer  to  them  than  their  hearts' 
blood,  may  have  fitting  representatives  in  parliament. 

We*  of  this  journal,  need  not  say  what  our  opinion  is  of  the  old  Orange  insti- 
tution. We  have  never  seen  reason  to  depart  from  the  judgment  of  a  former 
government  and  parliament,  that  it  saved  this  country  in  ninety-eight.  That 
It  should  be  revived  precisely  as  it  existed  at  the  time  when  its  dissolution  took 
place*  is*  we  believe,  what  no  one  at  present  desires.  It  was  then  a  secret 
society.  No  one  desires  any  secrecy  now.  There  was*  then*  a  system  of  sigm 
and  pass-words  that  may  have  been  necessary  as  long  as  the  society  was  a  secret 
one,  but  which  cannot  now*  for  any  usefiil  purpose*  be  longer  required.  Ther« 
were  other  peculiarities  against  which  objections  were  made*  and  which  sit 
equally  non-essential ;  and  in  all  these  particulars  we  have  full  confidence  is 
the  good  sense  of  those  who  may  be  appointed  to  organize  a  system  of  Protes- 
tant defence  against  Romish  aggression*  that  whatever  might  thus  be  a  cause  of 
offence  will  be  avoided. 

The  battle  is  to  be  fought  at  the  registries.  Irish  Protestants  must  not  fbrgst 
that  the  men  who  will  represent  them  in  the  next  parliament  will  have  in  their 
hands  the  destinies  of  this  great  empire.  They  should  also  hold  steadily  is 
mind,  that  by  a  system  of  atrocious  slander,  as  skilfully  as  it  was  malignant]? 
directed,  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  have  been  much  misled.  Iftb 
minister  now  sets  them  at  nought,  and  seeks  their  overthrow,  it  is  only  becaoss 
he  supposes  he  may  safely  injure  those  who  have  been  so  successfully  abused,  sad 
that  any  amount  of  indignity  may  be  heaped  with  impunity  upon  men  who 
have  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  railing  accusations  of  a  popi.«»h  and  radical 
press,  that  even  the  inventors  of  the  wholesale  calumnies  against  them  begin  to 
believe  their  own  lies.  We  would,  therefore*  impress  upon  them  the  necessitr 
for  the  greatest  caution.  They  must  take  care,  in  their  just  indignation  against 
present  measures,  not  to  be  betrayed  into  any  rash  act  or  word  which  eoold 
cause  the  principles  they  have  at  heart  to  be  spoken  against*  or  give  even  a 
colour  of  justification  to  the  representations  of  their  implacable  enemies.  Theirs 
is  a  case  in  which  caution  is  as  indispensable  as  boldness,  and  in  which  the 
maxim  is  a  wise  one*  "  to  keep  silence — yea,  even  from  good  words***  though  it 
may  be  <*  pain  and  grief  to  them.'*  Their  first  object  should  be  to  make  it  ptf- 
fectly  clear  that  theirs  is  a  strictly  defensive  confederation ;  that  they  seek  bat 
to  uphold*  in  their  pristine  integrity,  the  principles  of  our  time-honoured  coa- 
fltitution ;  that  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjecti 
they  will  religiously  observe,  and  only  require  that  the  same  good  fiuth  shonH 
be  kept  towards  them  by  those  who,  upon  the  strength  of  oaths  and  declara- 
tions, that  they  would  respect  our  Protestant  institution,  were  admitted  to  se^atf 
in  the  imperial  parliament.  Let  this  be  done — let  their  moderation  be  thai 
made  manifest  to  all  men,  and  we  have  little  doubt  of  the  result.  The  honest 
men  of  England  and  of  Scotland  will  identify  themselves  with  a  cause  thof 
asserted  and  maintained,  and  the  most  reckless  minister  may  be  made  to  (f^ 
that  there  may  be  more  of  peril*  than  of  honour  or  of  profit*  in  a  oootest  vitli 
them.] 
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lABLAND  AND  HEB  CHUftCa.* 


■SCOVD  ABTIOLX. 


h  our  notioeof  Dean  Murray's  "  Ire- 
lsn<i  and  her  Church/*  in  our  last 
nanib«r,  our  readers  have  seen  how 
verj  little  claim  the  popish  has  to  be 
railed  the  old  religion  of  Ireland.  They 
Ittve  also  seeni  how  It  was  introduced, 
at  what  cost  it  was  established,  and 
al'o,  how  entirely  and  universallj  the 
[apal  sopremacT  was  denied  and  re- 
jected in  the  first  movements  of  the 
Ktfonnation. 

That  poperj  again  obtained  a  toot- 
'^H  io  the  country,  was  owing  to  cir- 
(omstaoces  over  which  the  English 
^tiremment  could  have  exercised  uttle 
(  Urol,  embarrassed  as  thev  were  bv 
:  rcigTQ  and  domestic  troubles,  which 
I'ft  them  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
iff^n  of  Ireland.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
<^^ied,  that  political  were  always  pre- 
doninsat  above  religious  or  ecclesias- 
tical objects;  and  while  the  Jesuits, 
»d  the  whole  power  of  papal  Rome, 
Uboared  for  the  establishment  of 
Papery  with  all  their  might,  and  as  "  the 
onetmngneedftil,'*a  comparative  indif- 
ference was  exhibited  as  to  the  best 
inode  of  ensuring  the  prevalence,  snd 
^'^^^  security  to  the  profession,  of 
'*  that  more  excellent  way,"  by  which 
ptangelie  truth  might  be  brought 
^me,  with  a  eaving  efficacy,  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

Still  that  much  was  accomplished 
^Qot  be  denied.  The  University  of 
poblin  must  ever  do  honour  to  its 
ounders.  That  institution  owes  its 
'^jgio  as  much  to  the  seal  and  the  libe- 
'^lity  of  the  oorporation  of  Dublin,  as 
0  the  munificence  of  tbe  queen.     If 


its  charter  was  conferred  by  the  one,- 
the  ground  upon  which  it  was  built, 
the  old  monastery  of  All-  Hallows,  was 
bestowed  by  the  other.  And  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  there  never  was  an  act  of 
the  government  by  which  more  per- 
manent advantages  were  conferred 
upon  Ireland. 

We  must,  however,  defer  our  notice 
of  the  worthies  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  the  other  distinguished  personages 
who  recognised  our  Alma  Mater  as 
the  source  of  their  erudition  and  cele- 
britv,  until  we  have  given  some  answer 
to  the  question.  What  has  our  Esta- 
blishment done  as  a  missionary  church, 
and  how  far  has  it  been  effectual  in 
furthering  the  spread  of  true  religion 
in  Ireland? 

Our  readers,  in  considering  this 
part  of  the  subject,  must  not  forged 
the  lets  and  hindrances  to  its  useful* 
ness,  some  faint  idea  of  which  we  en- 
deavoured to  convey  in  our  preceding 
number.  It  was  not  in  a  country  dis- 
tracted by  rebellion*  or  convulsed  by 
war,  or  by  a  church  plundered,  impo- 
verished, and  proscribed,  as  the  Church 
of  England  was,  at  various  periods 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  the  most  effectual  progress 
could  be  made  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  a  people  ;  and  when  we  add  to  this, 
the  counter-working  of  an  antagonist 
system,  unencumbered  by  any  state 
connection,  and  ably  administered  by 
ecclesiastics  whose  allegiance  was 
pledged  to  a  foreigfn  power,  and  who 
ever  proved  themselves  subtle,  daring, 
active,  and  unscrupulous,  whenever  the 


*  Ireland  and  her  Church.    By  the  Dean  of  Ardagh.    8vo.    Seeleyi  Barnside, 
ad  SeeUy,  London  t  1A45« 
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interests  of  that  power*  either  tempo- 
ral or  spirit ual»  were  concerned,  we 
will  still  leave  much  unsaid,  bj  which 
the  difficult  warfare  which  our  clergy 
had  to  wage,  not  only  against  error 
and  ignorance,  but  againat  priestcraft, 
sedition,  and  political  intrigue,  may  be 
fully  comprehended. 

And  now,  what  has  actually  been 
done?  We  have  seen  that  the  first 
English  invaders  entered  Ireland  as 
the  vassals  of  the  pope,  and  succeeded 
but  too  well  in  suDJecting  the  country 
to  the  yoke  of  papal  bondage.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  a  little  thinjr,  that  almost 
all  the  leading  families  of  English  de- 
scent are  now  to  be  numbered  amongst 
the  converts  to  the  reformed  commu- 
nion. Take  the  following  for  exam- 
ples:— 

The  Fitigibbons — ^their  modem  repre- 
sentatives   being    the    Earls  of 

Clare. 
The  De  la  Hides— now  of  Castle  Hide, 

county  of  Cork. 
The  Beauchamps. 
The  De  Laoys. 
The  Butlers— Viscounts  Ikerrin,  now 

Earls  of  Carrick. 
The   Cusacs — Lords    of  Killeen    and 

Grandston. 
The  Fitzgeralds  of  Decies — an  offshoot 

of  the  house  of  Desmond,  of  which 

Lord  Steward  de  Decies  Is  the 

heir-general. 
The  Hussevs — ^feudal  Barons  of  Baltrim, 

of  which  the  late  Earl  of  Beaulleu 

was  the  last. 
The   Longtields  —  Lords   Longueville, 

Castle  Mary,  county  of  iSork, 
The  Luttrols— Earls  of  Carhampton. 
The  Prendergasts  of  Gortand  Limerick. 
The  Stapletons — who  now  possess  tbe 

title  of  Le  Despenser. 
The  Tracys — ^who  lay  claim  to  the  title 

of  Lords  of  Rathcoole. 
The  D*  Arcys  of  Galway  and  the  county 

Meath. 
The  Verekers — Lord  Gort. 
The  Tuites. 
The  Prestons  of  Meath,  descendants  of 

Robert  Preston,  created  Baron 

Preston  in  1374. 
The  Nugents. 

Are  these  to  be  held  of  no  account  ? 
Is  the  conversion  to  Protestantism  of 
whole  families^  as  above  described,  to 
be  disallowed,  or  thought  lightly  of,  as 
one  of  the  achievements  of  the  re- 
formed  religion  in  Ireland  ?  We  here 
appeal  to  matters  of  fact^  respecting 
which  every  competent  inquirer  may 
judge  for  himself;  and  we  confidently 


averf  and  cballeoge  inquurr,  that  five- 
sixths  of  the  ancient  settlers  in  tbii 
country,  who  came  under  the  autho- 
rity of  a  papal  grant,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose, partly,  of  subjectliiff  the  native 
population  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
Holiness,  and  compelling  a  confonnitj 
to  the  usages  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
are  now  amongst  the  steadiest  and  the 
most  enlightened  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished  Unurch. 

But  the  native  popalaUon,  what  hai 
been  done  for  them  ?  Here,  tooi  we 
will  find  that  onr  Church  has  notbeea 
idle.     Bear  witness — 

The  O'NeOs. 

The  FiUpatricks. 

The  Magenisses. 

The  O'Haras. 

The  Hares,  (anciently  O'Halnrf.) 

The  Macnamaras. 

The  0*CalIaghans. 

The  O'Mahonys. 

The  Macmahons. 

The  O'Keameys. 

The  0*Creaghs. 

The  O'Reilys. 

The  0*Carrolls. 

The  0*Dwyers. 

The  0*Boyles. 

The  O'Briens. 

The  Donavaas. 

The  Sweenys. 

The  Dunlevies. 

These  are  not  a  few  of  the  andeot 
Irish  sents ;  and  we  may  affirm  gene- 
rally, that  almost  all  who  are  edu- 
cated of  them  at  the  present  dsji 
are  members  of  the  reformed  comma- 
nion.  The  humbler  classes,  those  to 
whom  the  light  of  education  had  not 
reached,  remuned  in  subjectioa  to  the 
papacy^  while  the  better  instructed 
were  every  day  beoomfaig  converts  to 
a  more  enliffhtened  pronasion  of  the 
Gospel ;  nntil,  of  the  sixty-five  Irish  | 
septSf  as  enumerated  in  an  ancieot  rail* 
bearing  date  1515,  not  five  contiosa 
steady  adherents  of  the  Church  oh 
Rome!  What  will  be  said  to  Had 
astounding  fact,  by  those  flippant  sesi>  j 

tors  who  are  so  verr  readjr  ^  ^'^^^'ji 
rage  the  working  of  the  £sUblisbM![ 
Church  in  Ireland? 

But  there  was  a  class  of  Anglo- Irishi 
who  had  become  so  identified  io  mm* 
ners  and  usages  with  the  natives,  that 
they  are  described  as  *'  HibernU  ip»i$ 
Hiberniores."  What  became  of  tbeee? 
Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself.  Bj 
the  following  emuperatioQ  it  will  be 
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•wfi.  bov  almost  entirelj  ihej  have 
coo/brmed  to  the  Established  religioD : 

The  Ear!   of   DMmond,    (Lord  of 

Karrje.) 
The  Kaight  of  Kerry. 
ritxuMuirioe  of  Rerrj. 
Sir  Thomas  of  0eamond. 
Sir  Gerat  of  Desmond. 
Tbe  Lord  Barrymore. 
The  Lord  Barry-Oge,  (Earl  of  Bar- 

nrmore.) 
The  Lord  Rorke. 
The  Lord  Cemo j. 
The  Lord  Cogan. 
The  Lord  Barret. 
The  White  Knigfat,  (Earl  of  King. 

stoo.) 

The  Knight  of  the  VaUey,  (Knight  of 

The  Powers  of  Waterford. 

The  Borfces  of  Limerick. 

The  Bntlers  (of  Kilkenny  and  Wex- 
ford,) 

Lord  Bovrke  of  Mayo. 

Lord  Bonrke  of  Clanriearde. 

Lord  Bermingham  of  Atbenry. 

Tbe  SUuntons  of  Mac  Evilly.  * 

The  Jordans  or  De  Exeter. 

The  Lord  Nangle  or  Costello,  (Cos- 
telloof  Edmondstonn.) 

The  Lords  Barret. 

Sir  Rowland  Savage. 

Bissetofthe  Glinnes. 

The  Dillons  of  Meath  and  Mayo. 

The  Daltons. 

Tjrrels. 

D^Umeres. 

Such  is  tbe  ennmeration  preserved 
m  the  Tower,  of  the  "  thirty  great 
captiins  of  English  noble  folk  "  who 
followed  « the  Irish  order."    And  of 
these  there  is  not  one  at  the  present 
MJ  whose  descendants  nre  exclusively 
Roman  Catholic.     "  Some  few/'  ob- 
»rve8  our  able  cotemporary,  the  edi. 
tor  of  «  The  Dublin  Evening  Mail," 
(to  whom  we  beg  leave  to  make  our 
jcbowled^meots  for  much  of  the  in- 
wmation  which  we  now  present  to  our 
readers,)  «  are  mixed  ;  but  the  great 
"wjority  have  not  a  single  member  or 
>ff-8hoot  professing  the  Roman  Catho- 
ic  religion.-     In  point  of  fact,  all 
hcsc  beads  of  families  (omitting  some 
ttlf-dosen  who  have  become  extinct) 
ame  gradually  over  to  tbe  profession 
»t  the  more  enlightened  faith,  with  the 
'xception  of.  some  who  took  service 
mder  continental  sovereigns,  and  con- 
jnned  in  the  profcftion  of  popery  when 
hat  was  the  religion  of  the  country  in 
Fbich  they  served.      The  peasantry 
lone,  sank  in  abjept  ignorance,  re- 


mained  superstitious  and    unenlight- 
ened. 

Now,  if  we  stopped  here,  is  not  a 
case  made  out,  by  which  it  is  clearly 
established  that  the  (Church  of  Eng- 
land has  been  a  substantial  blessing  to 
Ireland  ?     What  becomes  of  the  asser- 
tion  that  as  a  missionary  church  it  has 
been  a  failure  ?     A  failure  I     When 
we  consider  the  stormy  trials  through 
which  our  church  has  passed — the  pil- 
lage and  plunder  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed— the  neglect  of  it  in  high  places 
—the  manner  in  which  its  patronage 
was  abused-l-we   are  perfectly  asto- 
nished at  the  progress  which  it  made 
in  maintaining  and  extending  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion.     Nor  was  it 
alone  to  the  more  educated  and  highly 
gifted  the  truth  of  the  reformed  faith 
approved  itself.     We  have  before  us 
an  extract  from  the  records  preserved 
in  the  Rolls*  Office,  of  the  recantations 
which  were  made  and  registered  by 
the  Romish  converts,  which  shows  how 
rapidly  the  middle  classes  were  being 
leavened  with  sound   and  scriptural 
doctrines,  during  a  period  usually  de- 
nominated one  of  great  spiritual  dead- 
ness  in  Ireland. 

Tho  following  is  the  document  to 
which  we  allude.  It  is  taken,  at  ran- 
dom, from  two  rolls,  and  confined  to 
the  letters  M  and  O,  the  two  most 
common  in  this  country.  Our  cotem- 
porary,  who  inspected  the  records, 
adds,  that  the  whole,  if  published  even 
in  the  smallest  type,  would  fill  the 
space  of  fifty  newspapers. 

*•  O'Brien,  Carthy,  Kilmore  Rose,  1704. 
Christopher,  of  Dublin,  1704. 
Terence,  of  Clugernagh,  Galway, 

iflo.  •  • 

Michael,  Dublin.  <  ^ 

Michael  (a  priest)^  Oalway,  17ia 
Michael,  of  Cork,  1724. 
Terence,  of  Scadbarry,  Cork,  1729. 
Charles,  of  Killnremore,  Galway, 

17o4a 
Thomas,  Tipperary,  1740. 
John,  of  Dublin,  1742. 
Timothy,  of  Dublin,  1744. 
Daniel,-  ditto,  1745. 
Patrick,  ditto,  1745. 
William,  ditto,  1747. 
Murtagh,  ditto,  1748. 
Patrick,  ditto,  1749. 
Christopher,  ditto. 

Matthew,  of  Newcastle,  Lara,  1752. 

Edward,  Dublin,  1755. 

Morgan,  Dublin,  1760. 

Mrs.  Margaret,  Dublin,  1761. 

Jn.  Temple,  Etny,  Tipperary,  1762. 
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WmUm,  CahirbalaiM,  Clure,  1764. 
Thomas,  Dublia. 
Matthew,  Coolreafh,  Clftre,  1785. 
Denia,  Dublin,  17o5. 
Anne,  Gaahel. 
Edward,  Publln,  1762. 
O'CoDDor,  John,  Dnblin,  1790. 

Arthur,  Bathcormae,  Cork,  1744. 
Garret,  NohoTal,  Kerry,  1745. 
Garret,  Gragreagh,  Clare,  1746. 
John  Ferrall,  Meath,  17A9. 
Thomai,  Caettorea,  1758. 
Dermot,  Tuam,  175a 
Thomas  Milton,  Roscommon,  1761. 
John,  KiUeban,  Cariow,  1762. 
WUliam,  of  Dublin,  1763. 

0*CaUaghan,  Donat  and  Hannah,  &il« 

gorev,  CountT  Clare,  1748. 
O'Cahern,  Roger,  KUlecor,  Derry,  1762. 
O'CarroU,  Timoth/,  Tipperary,  1747. 
O'Donoran,  Daniel,  Esq.,  Baslerolane, 

Cork   1724. 
O'Donnell,  Neale.Newport, Mayo,  1763. 

John,  Dublin,  1733. 

Bryen,  Cashel,  1744w 

James,  Cork,  1766. 

Richard,  Carriok,  Tipperary,  Esq., 
1759. 

Marcus,  Dublin,  1764. 

Marcus,  Mayo,  1766. 

Elmer,  Newport,  1767. 
O'Hea,  Richard,  Cork,  1731. 

Emanuel,  Cork,  1733. 

Thomas,  Rathbarry,  Cork,  1757. 

John,  of  ditto,  176a 

Daniel,  1734. 

Davan,  Kilkearan,  1758. 
O'fiara,  Charles,  Langfrew,  1740. 

Charles,  Resboyn,  Mayo,  1761. 

John,  Dublin,  1757. 

Edmund,  1754. 
0*Bag&n,  John  Connor,  1752. 

Edward,  Dublin,  1759. 
Iffa^yiffn^  Ambrose,  Kilmaoshane,  GaL* 

way,  1705. 
MaboBf  Captain  Bryan,  Castlegar,  Gal- 
way,  1709. 
Mahony,  Thady,  of  Dublin,  1709. 
M'Cvthy,  Chas.  Rathduff,  Cork,  1719. 
M*Mahon,Ter«nce,Bailymurtagh,Clare, 

1721. 
M'Caryhy,  Timothy,  Dublin,  1721. 
Maughan,  Bryan,  Oughterlooney,  Gal- 
way,  Genkt  17& 
M'Hugo,  Henry,  Galway,  1728» 
M«Ghee,  George,  Kerry,  1725. 
Maher,  Philip,  of  Clonmel,  and  Anne, 

his  wifb,  1726. 
Mooney,  Owen,    of  Corcollin,  Kings 

County,  1704. 
Malone,  Riehd.  of  Ballymabown,  West- 

meath,  1704. 
M'Namara,  Frauds,  of  CoUough,  count j 

Clare,  1704. 
M*Donnell,  Elisabeth,    alias    OBrien, 

wife  of  Charles  M.»  Ennistymon, 

Clare,  1719. 


Mahony,  Murtagb,  Tyrrillteen,  county 

Kerry,  iSW. 
M'Donnell,  Randall,  Dublin.  1722. 
M'Auwley,  Franeis,  Dublin,  1730. 
M'Mahon,  Murtagh,  Dublin,  1731. 
Murphy,    Comriws.   Mnrragh,  Cork, 

1727. 
Mara,  Anne,  Neoagh,  Tipperary,  ipm- 

ster,  1729. 
M'Namara,  John,  Limerick,  1734. 
M*Daniel,  Phelim,  DuMin,  1735. 
McCarthy.  Randall,  Ballyoarberry,  co. 
Kerry,  1737.  ^, 

Darby,  Killeenao,  eo.  Kcr^,  1737. 
M'Dermott  Roe,  Eliaabetli.  Kilrosao, 
Roscommon,  1741. 
Thomas,  of  Cnllow,  Rosoommon. 
M'Donogh,  Thady,  Sligo,  1743. 
M'Namara,  John,  Dublin,  1745. 

Thady,  of  Rannah,  oo.  Clare,  1747, 
(now  Ayle.) 
Mahony,  Denis,  county  Kerry,  174& 
Magennis,  Constantine,  Dublin,  174& 
M*Swyny,  Owen  (Romish  priest),  1749. 
Murphy,  James,   Kilmor««  Tipperarj, 

yeoman,  17fiO. 
McCarthy,  M*Darby,  Cahinttsky,  CUre, 

•  1757. 
M'Crohon,  Conieliai,  Bushfidd,  Kerrr, 

1760. 
M'Dermott,  Barnaby,  of  Stndcestowo, 
and  Alice,  his  wife,  1761. 
Owen,  of  BallyglMB,  Roscobidoii, 
Esq.,  1761. 
M*Keogb,  Daniel,  Ardfinan,  Tippertr^. 

1763. 
Moloony,  Daniel,  Glandree,  oo.  Clsre, 

and  Mary,  his  wife,  1764. 
M'GUlycuddy,  Catherine,  wife  of  Joba 
M*GiUymiddy,  of   Anglorte,  is 
Kerry,  Gent..  176& 
M*CarUn,   Felix,   DunUry,   Amsfb, 

1766. 
Moneyhone,  Andrew,  R&thbegg*  covot; 

Kerry.  1765. 
M*Lorinan,  Paul,  Antrim,  1766L 
M'Clean,  Hugh,  Longford,  17ia 
M'Carroll.  Jane,     &to,     1765. 
M'Sweeny,  Rogef,  DromquinB«y,  <^ 

Clare,  1768. 
M'Kieman,  Bryan,  Carao,  1760. 
M'Quud,  Arthur  and  Sank,  AxwfB. 

1769. 
M'Cann,  Edward,  Armagh,  176^ 
M*Giveny,  John,  DubUo,  I76flt 
M'Cabe,  John,  1770. 
M'Donneell,  Miss  Mary,  177a 
M'Integart,  Patrick,  Armagh,  1771. 
M'Nally,  Helena,  Dublin.  1771.    ,  ^^ 
Morgan,  Rev.  Patridi  (Remiih  pritftN 

177L 
Moriarty,  Thomas,  Cork,  1771. 

To  tlua  it  win  ba  replM,  that  Umm 
oonverta  ware  made  dttring  a  ^tf^ 
peraeoution>  and  only  proTa  the  grad> 
uigaa?eri^ofihepeiuaood«.TosQeB<B 
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afl^entioD  we  ban  onlj  tajy  that  we 
are  tlov  to  jadge  of  human  motives  in 
matters  where  spiritual  interests  are  in 
qaestion.  Of  men's  acts  we  may  speak 
with  certainty ;  their  motives  can  be 
known  to  Ood  alone.     Our  best  mo- 
tives are  not  always*  or  ofteni  free 
from  the  taint  of  something  selfish ; 
and  tkefi  will  ever  be  best  able  to  make 
doe  allowance  for  others^    who  are 
iDost  distrustful  of  themselves.     But 
while  we  readily  acknowledge  that  it 
if  natural  in  those  who  think  ill  of  the 
reformed  doctrines,  to  undervalue  or 
discreditathe  oonaeientious  convictions 
of  those  who  are  led  to  embrace  them, 
we,  to  whom  the  doctrine  and  discl- 
piioe  of  our  Church  appear  not  more 
consonant  to    scriptural   truth,  and 
conformable  to  the  best  models  of  ec- 
elesiiitical  antiquity,  than  congenial 
with  enlightened  reason,  have  no  need 
thus  to  fling  contumely  and  oppro- 
briom  upon  her  converts.   We  believe 
that  her  own  intrinsic  excellence  was 
a  soffident  cause  why  such  numbers 
ihoald  have  flocked  to  her  communion. 
And  we  believe  also,  that  the  numbers 
voald  have  been  greater,  had  not  many 
sensitive  and  honourable  minds  been 
infloenoed  by  an  apprehension  of  the 
««nMrious  and  uncharitable  construc- 
tion which  might  be  put  upon  their 
condoct.     Of  the  degree  in  which  the 
penal  laws  may  have  induced  false,  or 
prefented  true,  conversions,  we  can  be 
00  proper  judges.    Rarely  are  we  able 
to  judge  aright  respecting  the  motives 
vhich  actuate  ourselves.    But,  deolin- 
ng  aU  controversy  in  a  matter  which 
tieioDgs  exclunwely  to  Him  to  whom 
alone  "all  hearts  are  open,"  we  are 
free  to  confess  our  belief  that  the 
Church,  as    a    moral  institute,  lost 
more  than,  as  apolitical  establishment, 
ihe  gained,  by  tLe  legislative  measures 
^hich  were  taken  for  her  protection. 
We  are  here,  however,  to  deal  with 
plain  and  indisputable  facts.   That  the 
adherents  who  abjured  the  errors  of 
popery,  and  confessed  theur  agreement 
with  the  doctrines  of  our  reformers, 
were  extremely  numerous  during  the 
Wt  century,  the  records  in  the  Kolls' 
Office  abundantly  prove.     That  they 
vere  corrupt  or  unprincipled  is  by  no 
means  manifest;   nor  are  there  any 
who  ooght  to  feel  a  more  natural  soli- 
citude lot  the  character  of  many  who 
thus  conformed,  than  some  of  those 
whoi  for  their  own  motives*  are  loudest 


in  their  denunciations  against  them. 
Mr.  Shiel,  whose  attack  upon  the 
Church  gave  rise  to  the  serie.'i  of  papers 
in  "  The  Evening  Mail,"  from  which 
we  have  already  borrowed  so  largely, 
will  find  the  following  members  of  his 
family  duly  registered  in  the  Rolls' 
lists,  as  having,  at  the  dates  annexed, 
abandoned  the  Romish,  and  attached 
themselves  to  the  Established  reli- 
gion:— 

"  Shiel,  Peter,  of  Dublin,  1771. 
Hugh,  ditto,       1771. 

Hugh,  ditto,       Esq.,  1778. 

Peter,  ditto,       1773. 

Martin,         ditto,       Esq.,  1778.'* 

Now  let  Mr.  Shiel  vilipend  his  con- 
forming ancestors  as  he  may,  we  can- 
not see  any  thinv,  in  the  fact  of  their 
conformity,  whicn  makes  us  doubt  their 
sincerity,  nor  question  the  soundness 
of  their  Protestant  convictions. 

Of  Mr.  O'Connell  the  same  may  be 
said.  The  Rolls'  lists  bear  record  that 
many  members  of  his  family  con- 
formed : — 

«<  Connell,  Charles,  1721. 
Morgan,  17dO. 
Maurice,  1780. 

Daniel,  1767,  Drirogal,  co.  Kerry. 
Richard,   1753,  Knockammar,  co* 

Clare. 
Jeremiah,   1755,    Ballymartel,   co. 

Cork.  ^ 

Charles,  1761,  Dublin. 
James,  1767,Fethard,  co.Tipperary. 
James,  1768,  Cashel,        ditto. 
John,  1770,  Dublin. 
Rev.  John,  1771,  ditto." 

Our  cotemporary  adds,  that  the 
^foregoing  notice  of  the  Connels, 
inscribed  on  the  recantation  roll,  has 
been  entirely  confined  to  the  southern 
branches,  resident  in  the  Counties  of 
Kerry,  Clare,  Tipperary,  and  Cork* 
The  Connels  of  Gsvan  and  Longford 
were  the  Tir- Connels  from  Donegal, 
who  were,  from  the  period  of  the  re* 
formation,  and  still  continue  to  be, 
staunch  and  conscientious  Protestants^" 
Of  one  of  those  above  mentioned—* 
Maurice  of  Ernelaghmorcy  in  the 
County  of  Kerrv^-the  present  Sir 
Maurice  O'Connell,  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  is  the  desoendant. 

Now,  the  agitator  and  his  minions 
may,  if  they  choose,  disparage  these 
indliriduals,  as  men  who,  for  unworthy 
motives,   abandoned  the  reUgion  in 
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whiek  they  had  been  brought  op ;  and* 
no  doubC^  sach  a  step  could  not  have 
been  taken  in  Spain  with  safety,  where 
the  controversy  would  soon  have  been 
settled  by  a  process,  which,  if  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  scruples,  woold  hare 
silenced  the  tongues   of  those  who 
should  presume  to  Question  the  infsl- 
libility  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     But 
no  Inquisition  could  be  instituted  in 
Ireland ;   and  the  haters  of  the  re^* 
formed  doctrines  were,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  content  themselres  with  ma- 
ligning  the    characters,    when    they 
oduld  not  lay  hold  of  the  persons,  or 
mangle  the.bodies,  of  those  who  em- 
braced them.      We,   however,   must 
leave  the  defence  or  the  disparagement 
of  their  own  families  to  those  who 
■must  know  more  about  them  than  we 
can  pretend  to  do.     We  only  cite  the 
Rolls'  records  to  verify  our  statement 
that   the   reformed   doctrines    were, 
during  the  last  century,  rapidly  mak- 
ing way,  not  only  amongst  the  upper, 
but  the  middle  classes;  and  we  may 
surely  oUim,  on  the  part  of  the  rela- 
tives and  ancestors  of  Mr.  Shell  and 
Mr.  0*Connell,  what  these  gentlemen 
would  contend  for  on  the  part  of  any 
culprits  whom  they  were  defending  at 
bar,  to  be  deemed  innocent  until  they 
are    proved    guilty — ^to    be   deemed 
honest  and  conecientious  In  their  pro- 
fessions, uHll  the  contrary  was  tnade 
manifest  by  somewhat  better  evidence 
than  the  *'  railing  accusations'*  of  in- 
terested, or  prej  ndiced  and  unprincipled 
accusers." 

But  while  the  church  was  thus  con- 
verting the  Romish  popuUtion,  the 
legislature  was  plundering  the  church. 
Bjr  the  withholding  of  the  tithe  of 
a^tment,  the  clergy  were  grievously 
oppressed  and  impoverished;  and  a 
necessity  was  created  for  those  unions 
of  parishes  which  left  buwe  tracts  of 
country,  to  all  intents  and  purpose^ 
unprovided  with  pastors.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  evil  wtuch  the  church  had 
to  endure  at  the  hands  of  a  par-excel- 
lence Protestant  government.  Church 
patronage  was  woefully  abused.  Ap- 
pointments to  the  ^liscopal  office  were 
regulated  solely  by  political  conve* 
nience.  And  when  the  bishops  were 
careless  and  secular,  the  clergy  miffht 
be  expected  to  be  lax  and  neglectful. 
Hence,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
whole  districts^  in  which  the  reformed 
doctrines  were  once  professed,  from 


total  destitnfioB  t>f  llie  fietMl  ofice^ 
have  lapsed  into  the  old  supentition. 

In  tike  year  1726,  the  ^Me^hoeaei  in 
Ireland  numbered  but  one  hundred 
and  forty-one ;  nor  was  there,  snj 
considerwle  augmentation  down  to 
the  period  of  1800,  when  thsy  eoly 
numbered  two  hundred  and  nmetr- 
five.  What  could  a  dergy  thus  cir- 
cumstanced do,  even  if  they  were  tki 
very  best  of  their  order,  for  the  moral 
well-beiog  of  the  people?  And  yet 
such  is  the  intrinsic  excdlence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  deqnte  thne 
great  disadvantaffes,  the  nsunber  of 
converts  was  tru^  surprising.  What 
would  it  not  have  beeia»  had  there 
been  a  wise  or  righteous  administra* 
tion  of  ecclesiastic  affiurs,  snd  bad 
the  rule  ''detur  digniori*'  been  ob> 
served,  by  ffovernment  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops,  and  by  bishops  in  the 
appointment  of  the  inferior  clelgy? 

In  the  year  1820,  the  glebe-hoaaei 
numbered  seven  hundred  and  uxtj- 
«ght,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  fbor 
hunchred  and  seventy*three  within  the 
space  of  twenty  years. 

In  1829,  two  hundred  and  thj 
glebe  houses  were  added  to  the  pre- 
ceding number,  while  two  hundred 
churches  were  either  reoently  erected, 
or  in  progress  of  ereetion,  ibr  the 
accommodation  of  increasing  coogre* 
gations. 

Let  one  instance  suflBioe,  of  masj 
that  might  be  adduoed*  to  show  the 
vast  increase  in  the  number  of  Pro- 
testants, which  has  ti^en  place  withia 
the  last  few  years. 

We  ourselves  remember  the  parish 
of  Monkstown,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  city,  five  and  twenty  yeera  a^ 
when  the  whole  church  acoomipodatioo 
for  all  the  Church  of  Ei^fland  Pro- 
testants of  the  union,  compriai^  fiv* 
widelv  extended  parishes,  consisted  of 
the  old  church,  capable  of  contsiniiV 
about threehundredindividuels.  There 
is  now  church  accommodation  for  little 
less  than  five  thousand* 

The  new  church  accommodatei  1900 

The  Mariners'  Church  1300 

Bethel  Church  ^ 

Dalkey  New  Church  ^ 

Rilliney  Church  ^ 

Carysfort  Church  (Blick  Rock)  300 

4700 
And  if  we  add  the  new  diorch  of  St* 
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Smn's,  oeir  Bnj,  which  acc<lmmo- 
(Utes  seven  hnndred,  we  ahall  have 
drarcb  aecommodation  for  five  thou- 
nnd  four  handred  iodiTidtials,  in  a 
localitT  wiiereb  five  and  twenty  years 
igO|  there  was  not  sitting  vaam  for 
more  than  three  handred. 

We  do  not  offer  this  as  any  criterion 
of  the  general  rate  of  increase  of 
Protesisot  congregations ;  for  we 
bow  that  there  were  local  causes 
which  rendered  it  greater  in  the  above 
oeighboorbood  than  it  may  be  found 
cbewbere ;  but  we  believe  there  is  no 
ptft  of  Ireland  in  which  an  active  and 
pions  parish  minister  has  been  placedy 
where  the  increase  has  not  been  con- 
uderable»  and  we  know  that  there  are 
Dsoj  in  which  it  fully  equab  the  ratio 
abore  described. 

Now,  we  only  ask  the  British  min- 
ister to  look  fairly  at  the  case,  and  to 
UT  if  the  church  can  be  called  idle  or 
inefficient^  by  which  such  results  have 
b«eo  produced  ?  We  would  also  ask 
of  him  to  compare  the  clergy  of  the 
present,  with  those  of  past  generations^ 
ud  to  say  whether  they  are  fiurly 
chargeable  with  any  laxity  or  indiffe- 
rence in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred 
duties?  "Cut  it  down,  why  cum- 
Wh  it  the  ground  ?*'  was  the  curse 
pronounced  upon  the  barren  fig  tree. 
Shil!  the  same  language  be  used  by  the 
Ifgiskture  to  oar  Establishment,  at 
a  time  when  it  newer  was  more  fruit- 
fal?^wbeQ  its  own  children  never 
derived  more  spiritual  blessings  from 
it?— when  the  prospect  never  was  so 
br^fat  of  eztendtng  these  blessings  to 
a  Knitted  population  ? 

In  1615,  It  appears  from  the  regal 
Tiiitation  book,  that  the  resident  clergy 
did  not  nnmbcnr  much  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland! 

In  1806  the  resident  clergy  amounted 
to  six  hundred  and  ninetv-threey  the 
carates  to  five  hundred  and  sixty. 

In  1830,]the  resident  clergy  amounted 
to  twelve  hundred,  and  the  curates  to 
seven  hundred  and  fifty ;  while  it  is 
oianifest  to  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  Ireland,  that  this  vast  in- 
crease still  fell  vastly  short  of  the  spiri- 
tual requirements  of  the  people. 

In  truth,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  Irish  Church  had 
l>€gim  to  bestir  herself  with  an  energy 
proportioned  to  the  important  work 
which  she  had  in  hand.    The  labours 


of  86me  of  her  most  able  and  zealous 
derjgj,  and  the  general  intelligence  of 
her  enlightened  laity,  manifested  their 
influence  ill  arousing  public  attention  to 
the  spiritually  destitute  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  population ;  and  the  re- 
sult was,^  the  formation  of  societies 
by  which  great  good  was  accomplished» 
and  which,  if  they  had  only  been 
properly  supported  by  the  goyemmentf 
would  haye  done  all  for  national  edtu 
cation  that  should  be  required:  that 
is,  rendered  instruction  in  useful 
knowledge,  and  also  in  that  knowledge 
that  leadeth  to  everlasting  life,  easuy 
accessible  to  every  individual  to  whom 
it  was  likely  to  prove  useful.  The 
success  which  attended  the  labours  of 
the"  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice^*'  a  strictly  church  society,  abun- 
dantly proyed  that  there  were  no  In- 
superable prejudices  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  which  could 
prevent  them  benefitting  by  a  system 
of  education  connected  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  good 
schools  were  established  and  main- 
tuned,  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  their 
priesthood  could  prevent  the  parents 
of  Roman  Catholic  children  from 
taking  adyantage  of  them.  Of  the 
Kildau^ Place  system,  (of  which  we 
approve  the  less,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
less  uncompromising)  the  same  may 
be  said.  Tne  people  willinglv  receiyed 
the  instruction  proffered  to  them,  as  a 
great  boon  ;  ana  would  have  continued 
to  do  so,  had  the  goyemment  support 
been  continued  to  it,  regardless  or  the 
clamours  of  a  seditious  agitation.  But 
these  are  topics  to  which  we  cannot 
do  more  than  passingly  allude  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  we  only  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  awakened  interestt 
which  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of 
all  ,denonunatians  biU  that  of  Roman 
Catholics,  evinced  in  the  moral  im- 
provement of  Ireland.  Strange  that 
the  maintuners  of  ignorance  should 
now  be  the  chosen  dispensers  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  that  those  whose  enlight- 
en^ and  disinterested  exertions  had 
originated  projects  of  mental  and  moral 
culture,  which  were  every  day  tell- 
ing with  increased  effect  upon  both 
the  moral  and  the  physical  condition 
of  the  people,  should  have  their  pro- 
per lead  in  the  good  work  wrested 
from  them,  and  conferred  upon  those 
who  have  always  proved  that  they  pre- 
fer darkness  to  light,  when  that  light 
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manree  to  revetl  the  aboaes  of  tlie 
papaojy  and  to  lead  their  benighted 
Totartes  to  true  religion  I 

But  how  were  the  funds  provided 
bj  which  the  increased  and  increasing 
number  of  the  clergy  were  maintained? 
Bj  a  dissolution  of  the  unions  to  which 
we  before  adverted,  as  having  been 
caused  hj  the  cruel  impoverishment  of 
the  dergv,  when  the  tithe  of  agistment 
was  withheld.  In  process  of  time  the 
tillage  lands  increased,  and  this  so 
rapidly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  as  to  render  many 
benefices  ouite  overgrown,  which  half 
a  century  before  were  barely  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  single  incum- 
bent* And  as  soon  as  this  was  felt, 
the  eoolesiastioal  authorities,  aided  and 
countenanced  by  the  government,  did 
all  that  could  be  done  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  separate  preferments.  We 
select  one  diocese  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  results  of  tne  process 
which  became  general  throughout  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  The  following  re- 
turn exhibits  the  unions  which  existed 
when  Bishop  St.  Lawrence  was  ele- 
vated to  the  see  of  Cork,  the  separate 
benefices  which  were  created,  and  the 
re-unions,  after  such  separations, which 
took  place.  We  quote  from  Dean 
Newliuid*s  *'  Apolog^  for  the  Church 
of  Ireland,"  which  was  published  in 
the  year  1820  ^_ 


OWmw  at  tk» 
Buhop't   me- 
ctukm. 
1. 
XUbrogaa,         "1 
AgUih,  I    1 

DrnduvoVt         r 
With  KinMiSht      > 
by  fitfultjr.     J 

1 

MoTiddy,  4 

Kilboiuua«, 

With    Temple-  f  6 

Trln*,  bj  Hi^ 

caltjr. 

a. 


jlet«. 

Dimdarrrov, 
8 


TeiBpl*-     6 
Trliw, 


tU-mnimu, 


fKilbrofin, 

Hilt     anUm 
flran   tiiBi  iat- 

IfoHddy, 

KUbonaiiat 

Agliih, 

Hill      anJoB 
from  Ume  im- 


}I 


JUkuUj, 

4. 

DromdalMfMi   )   9 
Gfthintfh,  no 

6. 


S. 
Aalebbw, 
Drinich, 

7. 

noWf 


1" 

}!! 

J  If 


XUenUj, 

jQronMlelfgm, 
Cthir*^ 

Klacnnmn, 


FaoIoMmu, 
Drinach. 


S* 
Temple-Br{«a, 
Temple-Quin- 


Temple-0* 
lot, 


17  TBaiple>Bri«i, 

18  TefDpU-QnIaliBt 

19  Temple-O'Malni, 
90 


9. 
r»l«id  Prebend, " 

Deiert, 
Kilkemn, 
OsitleoVmCiy, 
Aidfleld, 


{IdudPircbai 
KUgnnt, 

aSlCMU-Vfitiy. 


10. 


Xilmacabeft, 
KUihttghneliet, 

U. 
AilbadowB, 
KUeoe, 
Ckar-Iflaad, 


f  J  * 


l**^**"*""^!  aSSTwand. 


Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  oat  of 
eleven  preferments,  as  they  stood  at 
the  bishop's  accession,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years,twenty-seven  werecreated* 
and  thus  sixteen  additional  pastors  vere 
provided  for  separate  congr^adoos. 
We  aver,  without  any  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  what  is  thus  true  of  Cork, 
is  equally  true  of  all  the  other  dio- 
ceses ;  and  we  may  add,  that  in  some 
instances  the  bbhops  have  not  only 
foregone  the  advantages  of  patroDsge, 
but  actually  been  at  heavy  expense  to 
procure  private  acts  of  parliamentf  bj 
which  a  dissolution  of  unions,  and  a 
division  of  benefices,  was  compelled, 
which  might  else  have  been  bestoired 
upon  some  favoured  member  of  their 
families. 

We  again  quote  from  Dean  Nev- 
land's  work :_ 


« 


From  May,  1801,  to  January,  1839, 
there  have  been  churches  built  in  Ire- 
land,         

Rebuilt  during  that  period. 

New  Building,    <        .        .        . 

Enlarged,  .... 

Orderad  to  be  built  at  the  meet* 
ing  of  the  Board  of  First  Fruits, 
in  last  October 


254 

34 
99 
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Thus,  in  the  course  of  less  tbao 
thirty  years,  nearly  as  much  was  done 
in  providing  places  of  worship  f^ 
Church  of  England  congregations* 
as  had  been  accomplished  daring  the 
three  preceding  centuries.  And  more, 
much  more,  would  have  been  accom- 
plished, had  the  funds  been  forth»}a- 
ing.wluch  would  have  enabled  the  Boari 
of  First  Fruits  to  comply  with  the  af- 
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plicatioDf  for  Additional  churches.  In 
th*  jear  1826»  ^plications  wore  nuule 
for  £ft7-etebt  eburchesy  erery  one  of 
which  the  Board  were  constrained  to 
re/bse.  These  applicadons  were  re- 
petted  from  jear  to  year  with  the 
MBw  rssalt ;  althoagh«  as  Dean  New- 
hod  obserresy  the  Boards  "  in  the 
loiiftj  to  provide  accommodation  for 
the  Protestant  popalation  in  churches^ 
it  their  last  meeting**  (in  the  October 
ef  1829)  ''resolTod  to  disoontiniie 
graots  for  the  porohase  of  glebes  and 
the  building  of  glebe-honses^  and  to 
derote  the  whole  of  their  scanty  re- 
soDTcts  to  the  one  object  only,  the 
haildiog  of  ehnrches." 

That  the  Protestant  popalation  of 
Irelsnd  has  kept  paoe  with  the  Roman 
Citholic^  during  the  last  century  and  a 
hftlf»  Dean  Newland  renders  exceedingly 
firobable  by  the  following  statement : — 

"h  the  year  1673,  Sir  William  Petty 
itstes,  that  *  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
to  the  Protestants  in  the  proportion  of 
dgbtto  three,  or  as  2}  :  J. 

**  h  the  year  1735»  a  calculation  was 
nude  from  the  blUs  of  mortality,  which 
estimated  the  proportion  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  Protestants  as  nine  to  fonr, 
orasSl*  1. 

"  In  the  year  1786,  a  calcniatlon  was 
atde  from  the  number  of  Protestant 
ttd  Roman  Catholic  families  in  Ireland 
ID  the  years  1783  and  1733,  by  which  it 
appeirsd  that  the  proportion  of  the 
Aoaao  Catholic  Dopnlation  to  the  Pro- 
teitant  was  preouely  the  same  as  in  the 
first  instance— that  is,  as  2| :  L 

"In  the  year  1792,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic oonTentioQ  stated — and  at  the 
time  the  calculation  was  considered  a 
greet  exaggeration  in  their  own  faTOur 
--that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  to 
the  Protestants  as  3  :  1. 

"  With  these  facts  before  us,  we  may 
epproaeh  thejpresent  times.  The  acou- 
^7  of  BIr.  Inter's  tables  is  generally 
^nowledged;  at  least,  no  previous 
eompotftUon  is  built  on  such  certain 
^a.  He  gives  the  detail  of  the  Pro- 
testant population  from  the  returns 
ntde  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established 


and  Roman  Catholic  ehurohes.  He  es- 
timates the  correct  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  Protestants  to  be  as  2} :  1. 

**  Thus,  my  lord,  all  the  calculations 
we  have  examined,  although  embraciug 
a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  almost  precisely  coincide. 

"  But  your  lordship  may  not  be  con- 
tent with  this  eyidence ;  nor  am  I,  be- 
cause I  can  confirm  it  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholic authorities. 

"  In  1624,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
made  returns  of  the  entire  Protestant 
population  in  Ireland.  Its  amount  was, 
in  that  year,  1,963,487.*  Now,  my  lord, 
in  Dr.  Burke's  '  Hibemia  Dominicana,' 
it  is  mentioned  that  a  census  of  the 
Protestants  was  made  in  the  year  1731. 
Their  amount  in  that  year  was  700,458. 
Thus,  one  Roman  Catholic  authority, 
confirmatory  of  another  Roman  Cathohc 
authority,  states,  that  the  increase  in 
the  Protestant  population  ia  Ireland 
has,  in  the  course  of  ninety-three 
years,  been  nearly  trebled. 

"If  your  lordship,  or  any  Roman 
Catholic  may  have  felt  unwilling  to 
credit  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Foster, 
who  can  resist,  on  points  connected  with 
the  interests  of  Protestantism,  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Burke."* 

Now^  when  we  consider  the  losses 
which  Protestantism  has  sustained  in 
its  hnmbler  classes^  bv  intermarriages 
with  Romanists*  the  drain  upon  it  by 
emigration*  the  discouragements  which 
must  be  felt  by  the  absence  of  a  resi- 
dent gentry*  and  the  many  public 
offices*  chiefly  filled  by  Protestants* 
which  have,  of  late  years*  been  trans- 
ferred to  England  from  Ireland — that 
the  relative  number  should  continue 
so  nearly  the  same*  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  growing  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  people  in  general* 
and  an  mcreasing  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  in  particular*  which  have 
caused  the  deficiency  which  might  na- 
turally be  looked  for*  to  be  more  than 
suppbed  by  the  increasing  number  of 
converts.  That  such  is  really  the 
case*  no  honest  and  well- judging  man 
can  for  a  moment  doubt*  if  he  only 


*  The  census  of  1634,  which  gives  the  proportion  of  Protestants  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholies  as  one  to  something,  a  rery  little,  more  than  four,  was  taken  under  circum- 
lUaeee  wluch  render  it  unsatisfactory  and  delusive.  It  was  a  period  of  sore  trial  to 
the  poorer  Protestants,  ipreat  numbers  of  whom  emigrated,  ana  many  of  whom  kept 
ent  of  eight ;  whilst  the  mstances  were  numerous  in  which  Roman  Catholics,  whose 
ebject  was  to  miJce  the  largest  return  possible,  were  twice  numbered,  the  inmates  of 
eoe  neighbourhood  frequently  passing  over  to  another,  that  their  names  nught  be 
teLen  down  a  second  time.  This  we  state  upon  the  authority  of  respectable  corres- 
pondents of  the  '*  Dublin  Evening  Mail,"  who  professed  themselves  ready  to  vouch 
^T  the  fact  We  feel  quite  as8Ux^ed  that  the  Protestant  population  cannot  be  taken 
te  less  than  two  millions,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  as  more  than  six,  thus  continuing 
v»  propettioa  «»  abate  stated  by  Dean  Newland, 
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takes  the  proper  means  of  acqniriiig 
correct  infbrmation. 

But  why  do  we  dwell  so  earnesitlj 
on  these  things  ?  Because  legislation, 
as  reg^ds  Ireland,  has*  of  late  years* 
proceeded  upon  the  notion  that  Pro- 
testantism in  this  country  was  either 
altogether  extinct,  or  so  inconnderahlcy 
as  not  to  be  worthy  of  any  especial 
care ;  that  the  church  had  grossly 
neglected  its  duty,  and  had  failed  so 
completely  in  planting  and  extending 
the  established^religion,  that  no  hope 
could  now  be  entertained  of  its  final 
success.  Will  the  reader,  who  has 
perused  what  we  ha?e  written,  say,  that 
these  are  just  impressions?  Will  he 
say,  can  he  think,  that  the  Church  of 
Ireland  has  been  idle  or  inefficient? 
Will  the  conversion  of  whole  tribes  of 
the  native  population ;  of  all,  almost 
without  exception,  of  the  families  of 
Anglo-Norman  descent ;  of  so  many 
from  the  middle  classes,  as  the  records 
in  the  Rolls'  office  prove  to  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  century ;  (amongst 
whom,  the  reader  will  remember,  we 
enumerated  many  members  of  the 
families  of  Mr.  0*Connell  and  Mr. 
Shell;) — are  these  things  not  to  be 
taken  into  account,  when  our  legisla- 
tors condescend  to  bestow  their  atten- 
tion upon  the  working  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland?  And  if  it  has  not  been 
more  extensively  effectual,  would  it 
not  be  fair  to  ask,  whether  the  cause 
may  not  have  lain  in  our  legislators, 
and  not  in  itself?  If  to  them  it  was 
an  object  either  of  patronage  or  of 
plunder,  the  patronage  differing  from 
the  plunder,  only  as  mts-appropriA* 
tion  differs  from  iiiii2>Appropriation, 
both  at  deadly  war  with  its  spiritual 
usefulness  and  efficacious  promulgation, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  and  of  all  men 
are  our  legislators  to  be  permitted  to 
express  surprise,  that  it  has  not  been 
more  beneficially  operative  for  the 
mural  and  religious  well-being  of  the 
people  ?  Only  let  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  has  had  to  struggle  be  taken 
into  account,  and  the  wonder  will  be 
that  it  could  have  survived  them.  But 
survived  them  it  has ;  vea,  surmounted 
and  made  head  against  them ;  and 
never  evinced  more  of  burning  urdour 
in  the  cause  of  God,  and  of  well- 
guided  seal  in  the  propagation  of 
truth  and  of  godliness,  than  during  a 
season  of  of  peril  and  persecution,  as 
formidable  and  as  severe,  while  it  was 
^*,ed  to  last,  as  ever  tested  the 


faith  or  tried  the  coBataooj  of  the 
children  of  God,  in  any  age  or  oonn- 
try  of  the  world.  And  this  is  tht 
church  which  is  now  devoted  to  de- 
struction 1  This  is  the  church  agaiiist 
whidi  the  cry  is,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  its  inveterate  enemies,  papists  and 
infidels,  -and  all  who  are  tinctured  or 
rather  tainted  with  maSgmaii  diaaent, 
but  even  on  the  part  of  some  who  had 
hitherto  been  reckoned  amongst  its 
stannchest  defenders,  *'down  with  it, 
down  with  it,  'even  to  the  groondr 
And  what  is  to  be  erected  in  its  stead? 
The  tottering  edifice  of  popery,  with 
all  its  Gothic  appurtenances*  its 

»  Oitat  vladom  that  •xdnde  tiw  l^kti 
itaMlIndtoiMttJBK,** 


is  to  be  repaired  and  buttressed,  ao  as 
to  be,  as  far  as  mere  human  mispolky 
can  accomplish  such  an  object,  tensUe 
against  the  assaults  of  religion  and  of 
reason ;  and  a  strict  alliance  is  to  be 
formed  with  its  priests,  in  order  that> 
l^  their  means,  a  British  and  a  Protei- 
tant  government  may  be  able  to  ma* 
nage  a  turbulent  population  1  This, 
probably,  will  be  denied  on  the  part 
of  those  who  defend  the  incr^sed 
grant  to  Maynooth,  and  the  other 
measures  which  contemplate  the  be- 
nefit and  the  exaltation  of  the  Rom'uh 
clergy.  But  we  laugh  to  soon  the 
silly  or  the  insincere  reclamaitiooa  of 
those  who  tell  us  tiiat,  having  gone  to 
far,  no  power  on  earth  can  make  tbea 
go  one  step  farther.  There  b  a  povtr 
under  the  earth  bv  which,  as  ther  bsfe 
been,  they  may  be  moved.  All  that 
they  have  done  will  be  incomplete- 
yea,  worse  than  incomplete,  unleas  that 
which  they  pretend  to  disclaim  be  alio 
accomplished.  No  man  with  a  partide 
of  statesmanlike  mind  can  contemplate 
as  the  end  of  present  measuree,  say 
lAtag'  but  the  establishment  of  the 
Romish  religion  in  this  country.  And 
what  that  must  lead  to  can  he  hiddeo 
only  from  those  who  are  smitten  with 
a  judicial  blindness.  A  oonfederaej 
wUl  arise,  the  machinations  of  which 
can  neither  be  counter-worked  nor 
resisted.  All  that  is  most  desperate 
in  politics  will  form  a  compact  sUiaoce 
with  dl  that  is  most  danqg  in  the 
aspirations  of  the  votaries  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  One  universal 
shout  will  be  raised  for  the  exaltstioo 
of  popery  and  the  independence  of 
Ireland.  And  the  minister  who  bopee 
to  govern  &e  countty,  and  bold  it  n 
subjection  by  means  of  the  prieit^ 
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vill  find  thit  he  himself  holds  power 
bot  b;  the  sufTerance  of  the  nction 
vhom  be  has  assisted    to   aggran- 
dise, ind  that  a  convulsion,  the  most 
terrible  and  calamitous    that    ever 
nsitedthe  British  empire  with  disasterf 
msT  be  the  not  remote  consequence 
of  ih»  unpriocipled  temerity  which 
Mugbt,  in  the  alNUidonment  of  true, 
lod  the  encouragement  of  a  false  re- 
iigioo,  a  remedy  for  evils  which  have 
60  long  rendered  the  island  which  we 
inbabf^  one  of  the  most  precarious 
possessions  of  the  British  crown. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  intelli- 
g«ot  Ronuin  Catholics  do  not  estimate 
at  itsjost  value  the  policy  which  would 
/lio  win  their  confiaence  by  conferring 
ftroors  upon  their  church.  They  re- 
gard it  simply  as  an  acknowledgement 
of  tbeir  power«  and  a  proclamation  of 
the  indifference  of  the  minister  to  all 
religions.  The  creed  that  was  perse- 
cQted  when  they  were  few,  and  of  no 
political  importance*  is»  they  see, 
fivoured,  now  that  thev  have  acquired 
station  uid  influence  m  the  empire ; 
and  they  will  use  the  favours  thus  con- 
ferred with  a  resolute  determination 
that  they  shall  not  divert  them  from 
tbe  prosecution  of  any  of  their 
cWished  objects. 

We  are  ourselves  acquiunted  with 
ao  instance  in  which  a  Roman  Catholic 
iadj,  haring'  been  congratulated  by  a 
^end  upon  the  great  advantages  con- 
ferred upon  her  church  by  the  British 
oiimstery  obserredy  that  she  did  not 
we  that  any  great  thanks  were  due  to 
him  for  his  fiiTOtirs ;  that  she  could  not 
ngard  them  as  any  thing  but  tardy 
and  impeHect  justice ;  that  if  he  ao- 
bowledged  her  creed  to  be  the  true 
one,  whi^  waa  done  was  too  little ;  if 
Qoty  it  waa  too  much.  We  confess 
ve  were  much  struck  by  this  little  in- 
odent,  and  oould  not  help  regarding 
it  St  the  time  as  a  very  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  the 
3ew  measaree  will  be  received  by  the 
DteUigent  Romanists  in  Ireland. 

In  tmtiiy  UM  we  have  already,  on 
nore  than  one  occasion,  sought  to  im- 
>ress  upon  our  readers,  it  is  as  a  poli- 
ica],  not  as  a  religious  system,  popery 
hoold  be  regarded  in  this  country. 
It  was  uSA  by  Swift,  of  Lord  Whar- 
on,  when  lora  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
hat  be  was  in  religion  an  atheist,  and 
n  politics  a  PrMbyterian;  that  is, 
hat  he  amled  himself  of  Uie  preju- 
iieea  of  a  oread  to  promota  toe  ob- 


jects of  a  party.  And  what  he  then 
Sought  to  accomplish  by  an  alliance  of 
ultra  Protestantism  against  popery, 
the  leaders  of  the  present  democratic 
movement  now  seek  to  accomplish  by 
an  alliance  with  all  the  prejudices  of 
Romanists  against  the  Established 
Church.  That  is  the  great  object  of 
their  hostility,  because  they  well  know 
that  it  is  the  firmest  bulwark  of  Bri- 
tish connection. 

Leave  Romanism  to  its  own  re- 
sources in  this  country,  neither  assist 
it  by  grants  nor  obstruct  it  by  penal 
enactments,  and  we  confidently  aver 
that  it  could  not  subsist  in  any  consi- 
derable force  for  three  generations. 
Let  the  resources  which  are  now  being 
lavished  upon  its  professors,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  propagation  of  a  sounder 
faith,  and  it  woiud  soon  be  seen  how 
rapidly  the  mists  of  error  would 
purge  away  and  disappear  before  the 
bright  beams  of  true  religion.  Already 
the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and, 
even  under  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  success  has  been 
greatly  beyond  what  could  have  been 
previously  conceived.  That  the  middle 
and  the  higher  classes,  (except  in  those 
instances  in  which  political  advantages 
attended  the  profession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,)  were  rapidly  leaving 
the  ranks  of  the  priests  and  the  agita- 
tors, we  very  well  knew ;  but  we  did 
not  know,  and  could  not  have  believed, 
before  the  experience  of  the  effects  of 
scriptural  teaching  in  Dingle  and  at 
other  places,  that  the  humbler  classes 
were  so  ripe  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  Let  only  ministers  like  Mr. 
Gayer  be  multiplied  throughout  the 
land,  and  let  the  ordinary  protection 
of  the  law  be  afforded  to  all  who  dare 
to  signify  their  conformity  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  that  the  converts  will  very 
soon  be  every  where  so  numerous  that 
our  present  places  of  worship  could 
not  contain  tiiem. 

It  is,  we  feel  assured,  a  fatal  blind- 
ness to  this  state  of  things  which  has 
induced  many  distinguished  indivi- 
duals to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  a 
{>roject  which  contemplates  nothing 
ess  than  the  permanent  endowment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  They 
regard  it  as  an  evil  inde^,  but  as  an 
eril  irremediable  but  by  measures  of 
coercion  not  to  be  entertained.  And 
they  flatter  themselves  that  it  must  be 
mitigated  by  the  culture  which  will 
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now  be  bestowed  upon  its  professon. 
It  does  not  enter  into  their  con^ 
tempUtion  that  the  process  has  been 
so  rapidlj  proceeding  b/  which  the 
votaries  of  popery  may  be  landed  in 
the  profession  of  a  better  fidth ;  and 
that  thej  woold  only  have  to  give 
proper  aid  and  encouragement  to  the 
missionary  labours  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  it  "  must  increase,"  while 
despite  all  they  can  do  for  it  in  the 
way  of  grant  and  endowmenty  Roman- 
ism (such  is  the  spirit  of  inouiry  which 
has  taken  possession  of  the  people) 
«<  must  decrease"  in  Ireland. 

It  is,  in  facty  as  though  a  physician 
mistook  the  febrile  symptoms  caused 
by  the  cutting  of  a  new  tooth,  for  the 
pain  occasioned  by  the  decay  of  an  old 
one;  and  vice  venOf  the  svmptoms 
attendant  upon  the  decay  of  the  old 
one,  for  those  which  indicate  the  cut- 
ting of  the  new.  In  the  one  case  he 
would  remove  what  nature  intended 
should  renunn ;  in  the  other,  he  would 
endeavour  to  give  an  unnatural  fixed- 
ness and  permanency  to  that  which 
was  in  gradual  progress  of  removal. 
And  in  boUi,  the  empiricism  of  the 
practitioner  would  injure  the  bealth« 
if  it  did  not  endanger  the  life  of  the 
patient.  Just  so  will  it  be  in  Ire- 
land. Protestantism  is  the  new 
tooth,  the  stirrings  of  which  towards 
"the  new  birth,"  are  every  where 
felt,  and  the  growth  of  which  cannot 
be  repressed.  Popery  is  the  old  tooth, 
which  is  fast  falling  mto  decay.  And 
the  repellents  which  are  employed  in 
the  case  of  the  one,  and  the  stimulants 
which  are  had  recourse  to  in  the  case 
of  the  other,  equally  indicate  a  total 
blindness  to  '*  the  signs  of  the  times" 
on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  which  if  it 
be  not  fatal  not  only  to  the  peace  of 
Ireland,  but  the  weal  of  England,  it 
will  only  be  because  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  by  overruling  pernicious 
councils,  will  have  taken  better  care 
of  us  than  we  are  taking  of  ourselves. 

Can  it,  without  special  wonder,  be 
noted  as  any  other  than  a  most  por- 
tentous phenomenon,  that  under  a 
British  and  Protestant  government, 
wiiile  favours  are  heaped  upon  the 
professors  of  Popery,  heisvy  blows  and 
great  discouragement  are  dealt  out 
to  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church ;  and  that  at  the  very  time 
when  the  one  were  never  more  bent 
upon  evil,  and  the  other  were  never 
*  -'e  in  good  2    This  is  a  sub- 


ject to  whicht  during  the  nest  ssmod, 
the  attention  of  parliament  vaut  bs 
called  by  our  Protestant  memben. 
What  would  be  said  in  Englsod  if 
the  converts  to  any  partioular  person 
sion  were  singled  out  as  the  objects  of 
the  most  cruel  persecution  by  thoM 
whose   communion   they  had  sbsa- 
doned?     If  Mr.  Ward,  for  instsncei 
or  Mr.  Sibthorp,  or  any  of  the  indj. 
viduals  who,  infected  by  the  Poseyite 
heresy,  passed  over  to  the  profesaon 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  were,  on 
that  account  aloneti   denoanced  sad 
proscribed  by  their  former  oo-reli- 
gionists,  and  made  the  objects,  not 
onlv  of  clamour  the  most  vile  snd 
wicked,  but  of  outrage  the  most  atro* 
clous  ?     Would  not  all  England,  m 
one  man,  be  up  to  protest  against  the 
cowardly  brutality  of  the  bigoted  sod 
blood-thirsty  assailants  ?     And  whitf 
we  ask,  should  prevent  a  umiiar  ms* 
nifestation  of  sympathy  for  the  pem- 
cuted  converts  to    Protestantism  is 
Ireland  ?     Is  it  a  crime  that  they  hire 
been  enlightened  by  scriptural  truth  i 
and  are  thev  alone  not  to  be  at  libertj 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  consdencs? 
We  solemnly  declare  that  what  ve 
now  state  on  thdr  behalf,  we  wou]d» 
with  at  least  equal  strength,  if  the  oc- 
casion required  it,  state,  on  the  part 
of  Protestants  lapsing  into  Romanifm, 
if  the  members  of  our  churoh,  or  of 
any  body  of  reformed  ChristiaDs,  wtn 
base  and  wicked  enough  thus  to  tsU 
up  arms  agunst  them.     And  ws  call 
upon  our  members,  if,  indeed,  we  sn 
represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  at  present  oongtitutedf  to  ^ 
mand  of  the  British  minister,  whether, 
in  his  new-born  seal  for  a  oonoilUtory 
policy,  he  is  not  only  resolved  to  coo- 
sider  the  profession  of  Popery  as  a 
virtue  which  covers  a  mtutitude  of 
offences,  but  the  profession  of  Pro- 
testantism as   an   inexpiable  oriis^ 
which  more  than  oounterbalsnoei  all 
the  virtues?    Else,  how  aeoonot  for 
the  suplneness  which  permits  the  oat- 
rages  to  which  the  bingle  eoovtrtf 
have  been  exposed  to  be  perpetrated 
with  impunity?    Respecting  whom  it 
may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  if  to  tha 
"  mockings  and  scourgings  "  to  which 
they  are  subject,  there  were  sdded 
"  bonds  and  imprisonment,"  tbdr  cca- 
dition  would  be  more  endurable.  For 
in  such  a  case  food  and  shelter  atlMf| 
would  be    guaranteed }   wberess,  i' 
Protestant  benevolence  did  not,  (^ 
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5ome  eitentt  ooimteract  the  wicked 
vills  of  their  present  persecutors^ 
ntitber  could  the  pangs  ox  hanger  be 
siti>fied,  Dor  would  they  have  where 
tj  iav  their  heads.    We  appeal  to  the 
Uarts  of  the  British  people — ought 
tLe5e  things  to  be  ?    And  if  there  be 
but  one  man  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
iron  4,  who  feels  as  a  Briton  and  a 
Prfjtestant  should  feel  upon  such  a 
>ubject|  we  call  upon  him  to  state  the 
C1.V,  ind  to  compel  an  answer,  yea 
'^r  m,  whether,  under  the  pretext  of 
i  ^irradism,  a  system  of  grinding  perse- 
cution ia  to  receive  a  sort  of  tacit  sanc- 
tion from  that  ''honourable  house,** 
compared  with  which   some  of   the 
voTit  provisions  of  the  penal  code 
were  **  tender  mercies/' 

Mach  gratitude  is  due  from   the 
Irish  Protestants  to  the  member  for 
Newcsstle,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  for  the 
L  le  nuumer  in  whioh  he  has  already 
■  ^led  the  attention  of  parliament  to 
•iK^  subject.    He  ia,  we  confess,  the 
v-nator  to  whom  we  look  with  the 
^eatest  hope.      To  high  senatorial 
lowers  he  unites  deeply  religious  oon« 
( otions,  and   la    not   one    of  those 
•lio  will  consent,  in  his  public  capa- 
'^tj,  to  live  and  to  act  ''  without  God 
;  the  world."     He  was  by  far  the 
'■^t  opponent  of  the  Mavnooth  bill 
•  jring  Its  progreas  through  the  lower 
use ;  and  no  one  more  successfully 
<rmore  triumphantly,  as  far  as  the 
■vument  was  concerned,  exposed  the 
'  >  'imdness  of  that  mischievous  me&- 
^^re,  or  vindicated,  from  unworthv 
*['f rsions,  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
'•i  Ireland.     Would  that  all  our  own 
^f'lobers  were  equally  energetic  in  the 
:  <xl  cause.     In  such  a  case,  a  more 
•  f'efal   struggle    might   have    been 
^^<ie.    But  It  is  not  yet  too  late, 
^ir.  Colquhoun  has  done   much    to 
[f  0  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  in 
r.^rland  to  the  perils  to  its  dearest 
^  threats   which  the  new    course  of 
'>cj  inevitably  involves  ;    and  the 
Vdtestant  conatituencief  at  both  sides 
f  the  channel  will  expect  from  hence- 
■rth  that  every  man  sent  to  represent 
em  «  shall  do  his  dutv." 
It  is  an  old  device  of  the  Church  of 
oine  to  make  persecution  a  substitute 
»r  argument ;    and  ita  priests  well 
'-<w  that  nothing  but  force  or  vio- 
:ice  can  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
formed  doctrines  in  Ireland.  There- 
re  it  is  that  t>>ey  are  necessitated,  if 
leT  would  maintain  their  ground*  to 
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stir  up  from  its  lowest  depths  the  most 
ruthless  and  unrelenting  bigotry,  and 
to  make  their  humble  followers  feel 
that  they  cannot,  without  peril  of  life 
or  limb,  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  So  it  is  in  Germany  also. 
There  the  progress  of  enlightened 
scriptural  convictions  has  shaken  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  A  very  able  writer,  in  a 
late  number  of  "  The  Archtves,"  an 
interesting  Protestant  journal,  which 
records  the  progress  of  events  in  the 
religious  world  in  that  country,  thus 
observes  :— 

"Being  astonished  at  the  progress 
of  the  defection,  that  church  employs 
those  means  which  are  familiar  to  her, 
in  order  to  combat  italics,  by  wbieh 
she  misrepresents  the  nature  of  the 
movement,  in  order  to  deceive  the  ig<* 
norant  population  over  which  she  do- 
mineers ;  calumny,  which  she  jpours  out 
in  fulness  upon  men  who  direct  the 
movement ;  acts  of  fanaticism,  which 
occur  here  and  there,  to  disturb  the 
peaceful  meetings  of  these  dissenters 
from  Rome,  but  which,  being  fomented 
by  the  priests,  are,  I  must  say,  ener« 
getically  condemned  even  by  the  Ro? 
man  Catholic  population." 

Would  that  we  could  see  such  a 
condemnation  pronounced  by  that  no* 
pulace  in  this  country,  of  acta  which 
would  disgrace  the  most  inhuman 
barbarians.  But  here,  unfortunately, 
the  national  and  the  religious  antipa- 
thies both  combine  to  msketheobjecta 
of  priestly  hatred  objects  also  of  po- 
pular execration.  And  thus,  while 
the  bigoted  and  fanatical  papist  thinka 
that  he  does  God  a  service  by  perse« 
cuting  them  as  heretics,  the  mere  po« 
litical  papist  fancies  that  he  only  shows 
a  proper  devotion  to  the  popular 
cause  by  hating  and  abhorring  them 
as  enemies  to  Ireland.  So  that  a 
class  who  in  Germanv  sympathise 
with  the  sufferers,  are  here  but  too 
ready  to  sympathise  with  those  who 
are  most  unrelenting  against  them. 

But  it  is  not  luone  against  the 
humble  converts  in  Kerry  or  in  Achill 
that  the  rage  of  persecution  is  directed. 
There  is  a  despotism  exercised  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  over  all  its  clergy 
in  this  country  at  the  present  day, 
which  is  probably  unexampled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  We  have 
before  us  a  little  pamphlet  called  **  In. 
structions  for  Young  Ireland,  how  to 
oonoiliate  the  Protestants,  and  repeal 
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the  Union,**  by  Michael  M'Cartan, 
6.D.,  which  we  strongly  recom- 
inend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
— noty  of  course,  with  anj  view  to 
propagate  convictions  favourahle  to 
repeali  hut  that  they  may  be  made 
acquunted  with  a  system  of  spiritual 
tyrannv  of  which  they  could  before  have 
formed  no  conception.  The  writer, 
having  detailed  various  instances  of 
the  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  his  oishops,  who 
received  accusations  in  secret*  against 
which  they  admitted  no  defence,  but 
condemned  the  accused  without  ever 
suffering  them  to  be  confronted  with 
the  accusers,  argues  that  the  feeling 
was  a  just  one  which  led  Protestants  to 
be  distrustful  of  the  protestations  that 
thev  would  be  treated  with  equal  justice 
in  the  event  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union. 

**  In  plain  terms,**  he  obeervei,  "  the 
Caikoiie  Church j  which  tramples  beneath 
her  feet  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  would,  a  fortiori^ 
had  the  the  power,  tread  down  the  rights 
and  libertiet  of  a  people  whoiefireedom  of 
thought  is  detestable  in  her  eyes,  and  whom 
she  seonrfkny  regards  as  an  hereiieal 
party,  doomed  to  perdition,** 

Now  we  ask  Lord  Brougham,  or 
any  other  defender  of  the  late  mea- 
sures, by  which  preparation  is  making 
for  the  plenary  endowment  of  popery, 
is  such  a  just  description  of  tne  des- 
potism exercised  over  its  own  mem- 
bers by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ? 
Do  its  prelates,  indeed,  thus  not  only 
'Mord  it  over  God's  heritage,"  and 
rule  their  own  priests  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  but  chastise  the  popish  press 
with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  wherever  it 
pifesomes  to  question  any  act,  or  to 
promulgate  any  opinions  or  sentiments, 
adverse  to  their  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion? And  if  plain  truth  should 
compel  them  to  admit  that  the  repre- 
lentation  here  made  is  a  just  one,  now 
can  they  reconcile  the  consignment  of 
a  whole  people  to  such  a  hopeless  sys- 
tem of  spiritual  tyranny,  with  the 
plainest  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gions liberty  ? 

Mr.  M'Cartan  has  left  the  Church 
of  Rome;  and  there  are  hundreds 
ready  to  leave  it,  if  such  a  step  did 
not  involve  exposure  to  obloquy,  and 
privations,  and  difficulties,  which  few 
men'haive  fortitude  to  undergo.  Is 
it  by  increasing  those  di^culties,  and 
miB^iplying  the  stumbling-blocks  to 


conversion,  the  advocates  of  the  May- 
nooth  endowment  bill  hope  to  make  the 
best  provision  for  the  mental  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  people  of  Ireland? 
In  our  last  number  we  dwelt  at 
some  leng^  upon  the  early  hiatorj  oi 
the  Irish  Church,  and  showed  by  what 
plain  marks  it  was  distiiu^iahed  froo 
the  modern  Church  or  Rome,  and 
how  identical  both  in  spirit  siid  in 
principle  it  was  with  the  Church  o( 
England.  Strange,  that  popery  ahonid 
be  cherished  as  the  national  religion 
of  a  country  whose  national  religion 
it  has  supplanted !  That  it  should  \n 
valued  for  its  antiquity,  being,  as  it  is, 
a  novelty  as  compared  with  tSe  simpler 
and  more  scriptural  faith,  the  antbo- 
rity  of  which  it  has  overthrown  1  Tbat 
a  country,  whose  apostles  and  misnon- 
aries  were  regarded  as  luminaries  b; 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  earlier  and 
purer  ages  of  Christendom,  should 
now  recoffnise,  as  of  divine  anthoritji 
all  the  fall-blown  arrogance  of  tbe 
Court  and  Church  of  Rome,  and 
take  in  exchange  for  the  '<  silver,  gold, 
and  precious  stones"  of  its  ancient 
apostolical  faith,  the  **  wood,  hiji  and 
stubble  *'  of  man*s  modeminventioDsI 
Yea,  even  pride  and  glory  in  this,  as 
though  the  claims  of  the  new  faith  to 
veneration  were  founded  onaatiqiiitj, 
and  its  obligations  to  implicit  rererence 
had,  for  their  warrant,  the  word  of 
God  I     Yet  so  it  is.      Such  is  tbi 

frossness  of  the  ignorance  which  dir* 
ens  the  minds  of  the  Romish  popols* 
tioni  It  is,  however,  we  rejoice  to 
say,  every  day  giving  way  bd^re  the 
progress  of  light  and  knowledge.  Oar 
readers  are  already  familiar  with  mtf! 
instances  in  which  sound  scriptam 
teaching  has  produced  its  de»red| 
effect,  and  led  to  the  pulling  down  of 
error  from  its  strongholds,  and  casting 
**  to  the  moles  and  the  bats,**  the  refifsj 
of  former  superstitions;  and  theChrnkj 
tian  public  may  rely  upon  it^  tbn 
nothing  but  a  steady  perseverance  ia^ 
course  of  discreet  and  affection' 
evangelical  teaching,  is  necessary 
win  them,  gradually,  to  a  re-sdoj ' 
of  the  ancient  creed,  which,  rej( 
all  modern  corruptions  and  ionori 
(the  joint  work  of  priestcraft  and 
bition,)  they  would  rejoice  at  fioc 
in  marvellous  conformity  with  ' 
which  Patrick  first  preadied»  and  i 
which  is  now  professed  and  tsi^t 
the  church  as  establbhed  by  lav  ii 
Ireland. 
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^  Tboa  hMt  left  wantnr  in  ihy  mug, 
A  Toioe  not  load  bat  deep  i 
The  glorioai  bowen  of  earth  among, 
Uow  often  didet  tboa  weep  I 

**  When  ooaldft  thon  fix  on  mortal  groind 
Thy  tender  thonghte  and  high? 
Now  peece  the  womui'i  heart  hath  fbuad 
And  Joy  the  poet'e  eye.**— 

Hbb.  Hbxais. 

[\s  the  Bplkce  afforded  for  our  brief  annotations^  we  have  found  onr  difBculty  to 

lie  lets  10  any  deficiency  of  materia^  than  in  selecting  from  an  over-abundanc6 

of  subject!  which  press  themselves  upon  our  consideration.     The  very  nature 

of  our  employ — the  arranging  of  these  graceful  Reliques— will  indicate  how  much 

ve  have  to  say  which  we  must  keep  back  in  silence,  and  how  many  illustrative 

recollections  of  our  departed  friend  we  are  constrained  of  necessity  to  suppress. 

Yoaog  as  our  periodical  comparatively  is,  it  has  outlived  many»  too  many«  of  the 

gi/W  minds  whose  efforts  were  dedicated  to  its  success ;    and  our  memories 

D0W|  in  their  wanderings  among  the  ruins  of  the  Past,  are  often  bewildered  by 

the  solitudes  which  they  there  encounter.     At  times  we  cannot  but  feel  sad* 

vhen,  in  some  casual  research,  we  turn  over  our  piles  of  correspondence*  and 

there  discover  letters  from  those  <'gone-before"  friends,  fresh  as  of  yesterday, 

even  while  the  hands  that  traced  them  are,  we  know,  long  since  turned  into 

dost.    There  they  are  1  full  of  hope,  breathing  high-souled  thought,  pregnant 

vith  promise  and  literary  endeavour,  asking  or  imparting  counsel,  and  cheering 

OS  with '' good  words "  in  our  solitary  occupation;  but  we  have  to  contrast 

their  verj  seeming  of  Life,  with  the  long  stillness  which  has  since  succeeded— 

vitb  the  desolation  of  the  hearth  by  whose  side  they  were  penned-^with  the 

<l€partare  from  this  world,  for  ever,  of  the  genius  from  which  they  emanated. 

^^'e  have  chosen  from  Mrs.  Gray*s  manuscripts  a  dozen  poems,  inferior  in  no* 
*Be  to  any  that  have  preceded  them  ;  and  the  first  in  order, ''  The  Wife's  Last 
}filt"  is  one  which  the  reader  will  not,  we  think,  suffer  to  pass  unheeded.  It 
is  a  pare  and  holy  picture  of  conjugal  devotion — of  love,  "  strong  as  death,** 
jet  clinging  in  its  agony  to  the  clay,  once  the  shrine  of  the  spirit  it  adored.  This 
btaotiful  poem  was  commenced  by  its  author  about  three  years  since,  and  waSf 
*e  regret  to  say,  left  unfinished.  On  being  asked  to  continue  and  complete  it, 
&he  replied — **  I  have  often  wished  to  do  so,  and  have  even  tried  ;  but  I  have  so 
sanded  my  own  heart-depths  in  it,  that  I  could  not  proceed — from  my  tears." 
Nor  should  we  wonder  at  this,  for  the  feelings  expressed  in  it  are  of  so  real  a 
^acter,  so  passionate  and  so  pleading,  that  the  mere  listener — ^if  only  pos- 
sessed of  ordinary  sensibilities — cannot  hear  it  without  some  degree  of  emotion. 
There  is  another  poem  in  our  present  selection,  too  individual  in  its  interest 
to  be  given  without  some  comment.  It  was  received  by  us,  wanting  a  particular 
^ignation,  and  we  have  named  it  '*  Shadows  of  Death.*'  From  our  personal 
(ketch  of  Mrs.  Gray  in  a  previous  number,  our  readers  will  have  learned  that 
aothing  was  farther  from  her  character — in  its  maturer  development,  at  least^- 
tban  morbid  or  dissatisfied  complaining.  Her  mind,  hallowed  by  a  deep  reli- 
nous  calm,  was  tio  tranquillized  to  admit  the  wailings  which  betoken  unfaithful, 
f  not  sceptical  feelings.  The  very  caste  of  her  disposition  turned  towards 
'^ppiness ;  and  as  soon  as  her  poetry  had  worked  itself  free  from  the  turbid  im- 
^tuoaity  of  youth,  it  betokened  the  reverse  of  an  uncheerful  or  impatient  heart. 
^till,  while  dM  fears  and  forebodings  had  vanished,  there  remained  with  her  the 
D?sterioos  consciousness  that  her  sojourn  on  earth  was  to  be  of  brief  continu- 
nce.  It  was  the  same  subtle  apprehension,  which,  in  her  early  childhood,  made 
i^T  say,  that  '*  her  Sun  had  risen  too  early,  and  would  go  down  before  it  was 
'oon;"  and  this  knowledge  remained  with  her  at  all  tiroes.  We  trace  it 
broughout  her  poetry,  like  a  dark  thread  running  through  the  whole  woof; 
Q'i  even  in  oar  present  series  of  her  Remains,  the  reader  will  have  remarked 
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how  often  the  theme  is  introduced,  and  its  bearings  and  consequenees  enlsrged 
upon.  Chaneed  it  was»  doubtless,  in  its  aspect ;  and  instead  of  the  gannt  ue- 
leton,  terrific  in  its  symbols  of  decay,  she  beheld  the  ministering  Angel  of  Immor- 
tality,  sent  to  conduct  the  wanderer  homeward.  But  while  thiere  was  peace  lod 
almost  joy  in  the  contemplation,  there  remained  the  natural  unwillingness  to  go 
hence  and  be  no  more  seen.  It  is  so  hard  for  the  Gifted,  who  love  tUs  bright 
world  with  an  admiration  intense  as  theirs  is,  to  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  its 
flowers  and  streams — to  the  glorious  sunlight,  bathing  hill  and  valley  with 
splendour — to  the  rich  starlight  nights — to  the  sound  of  music — ^to  the  Yoice  of 
friends  ;  and,  instead  of  all  these,  to  go  away  unto  an  unknown  land,  and  he 
forgotten.  True,  there  are  better  things  than  these ;  and  Faith  and  Hope— 
the  two  wings  of  the  emancipated  soul — bear  it  upward  to  a  higher  sphere ;  hot 
while  we  are  in  the  body,  there  is  enough  to  sober,  if  not  to  sadden  us,  aa  we 
Stand  in  Aaraert  presence — quite  enough,  indeed,  to  joatify  th^  moimifill  tow 
«f  the  leooiid  itaiin  in  the  poem  before 


**  I  shall  go  down  to  the  grave. 

Just  when  m^  Sun  is  clearest — 
Down  to  Obli?ion*s  wave. 

Just  when  m^  fame  is  nearest ; 
Just  when  the  light  of  Affection, 

Longed  for  in  yain  so  often. 
Casts  on  life's  path  its  reflection, 

The  rugged  way  to  soften." 

Thii  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1836,  and  was  fblflUed  to  the  Iflltv  ia 
the  early  part  of  the  present  year. 

We  have  often  reasoned  with  ourselres  concerning  the  trathfuhieei  of  thii 
**  second-sighted  "  possession,  and  as  often  have  resigned  in  despair  the  explaoa- 
iioQ  of  what,  we  are  persuaded,  should  be  counted  among  the  mysteries  of  oar 
being.  Faot  should  outweigh  theory,  in  this  as  in  all  other  inquiries ;  and  hov 
frequently  have  we  been  stsjrtled  by  such  occurrences,  and  hav«  avoided  thair 
difficulty  under  the  lame  plea  of  "  a  curious  coincidence?"  The  goddeu  of  old 
knew  that  her  heroic  son  was  *m»»f^§t,  of  a  brief-lived  destiny  ;  and  among  oor 
own  acquaintance  we  have  seen,  to  our  amasement,  such  anticipation  mors  tbtf 
once  fulfilled.  It  may  be  concealed  through  fear  of  ridicule— it  may  be  \nxvd 
deep  in  the  bosom,  for  love's  sake  to  friends  around — it  may  he  auppresssd  evw 
on  acoount  of  mental  peace ;  but  alikoj  whether  hidden  or  rOTaaledf  Ike  kBOv« 
ledge  romiuns,  and  is  never  forgotten — 

"  I  hear  a  voice  you  oannot  bear. 
Which  says  I  mast  not  stay  t 
I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 
Which  beckons  me  away."] 


I«.^THB  WI7B*8  LAST  TIOIV* 

"  Tlum  Jwit  wiklMd  b«ri4fi  the  ^ed  ^  4Mlfa» 

Oh,  fbarleu  honuui  Lore  1 
Thj  II9  iveeiTid  the  ImI  lUat  tweft. 

Bn  the  epfrtt  fled  ebore. 
Thy  prayer  ▼■■  heerd  bj  the  putlaf  hler, 

Ib  a  low  and  ftiefwell  tone.** 

Feel  fades  the  day  within  this  darkened  room* 

The  evening  shadow  oasts  a  deeper  gloom—- 

How  have  I  wearied  for  the  setting  sun, 

That  I  might  use  the  boon  which  I  have  won 

By  pravers  and  burning  tears  1  once  roore»  Mine  Ovn, 

With  tnee  to  hold  one  midnight  watch  alone. 

If y  heart  hath  panted  for  this  hour— my  soul 

HaAh  felt  ai  if  il  etretohed  towards  a  goal 
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Of  Hope  through  all  the  day — of  wild  relief 

From  the  oppression  of  a  stormy  grief. 

Why  linger  tbtis»  mj  friends  ?     On,  could  you  know 

With  what  a  gush  of  tenderness  I  go 

To  this  last  vigil,  ye  would  not  unite 

Your  voices  in  so  mournful  a  **  good  night  1*' 

Mixed  with  such  tearful  blessings  :  know  ye  not 

This  is  the  last  sad  pleasure  that  my  lot 

Id  life  henceforth  anords  ? 

The  lamp  is  Iit» 

The  door  hath  closed,  the  lingering  steps  are  goo« ; 
And  now  beside  the  silent  couch  I  sit 

With  thee*  with  thee,  beloved  One  alone« 
Feeling  once  more  that  thou  art  only  mine» 
That  not  even  Death  our  being  could  untwioA* 

I  lift  with  gentle  han4  the  shadowy  veil. 
How  like  thyself  thou  art — and  yet  how  pale  I 
The  same  dark  hair  above  the  lofty  brow. 
In  its  still  beauty  white  and  pure  as  snow. 
Thou  might'fft  be  sleeping  that  untroubled  sleep 

I  often  watched  when  resting  by  thy  side^ 
But  on  thy  face  there  is  a  calm  more  deep. 

And  on  thy  lips  a  rest  more  purified  ; 
I  touch  thy  hand — ah,  now  I  feel  the  change 
For  when  was  touch  of  thine  so  cold  and  strange  ? 
And  no  uplifting  of  those  shadowed  eyes 

That  ever  opening  looked  for  love  in  mine ; 
No  answer  to  those  holy  sympathies. 

Whose  magic  trembled  from  my  heart  to  thine. 
My  love,  my  love,  it  cannot  be  thy  clay 
That  makes  me  shudder  thus  and  turn  away, 
Awajfrom  thee — forgive — forgive  I  the  thought 
Was  from  a  momentary  terror  wrought. 
Wretch  that  I  was  to  dread  thee ! — Lo,  I  rest 
My  head  once  more  upon  thy  marble  breast 
As  if  it  were  a  refuge  still.     Oh  love. 
That  word  of  mine  could  one  dear  answer  move 
From  these  cold  lips  I     Surely  thou  still  must  share 
Some  comfort  from  my  watching  and  my  care ; 
Surely  we  shall  not  part  1     Oh  joy  for  us 
If  we  might  ever  be  together  thus— 
That  I  could  bear  thee  even  as  thou  art 
To  some  lone  cavern,  where  my  aching  heart 
Might  have  thee  to  itself,  and  none  intrude 
For  ever  on  that  sunless  solitude  1 
Nay,  is  not  our  own  chamber  a  defence^ 
Who  hath  a  right  ft'om  me  to  take  thee  hence 
From  me  thy  wedded  wife  ? 

Vain  thoughts,  vain  words 
Thrilled  from  the  heart  when  its  strained  chords 
Are  swept  by  gusts  of  agony  I     I  know 
To-morrow  morn  will  bring  that  parting  woe. 
And,  spite  of  all  these  words  and  feelings  wild. 
That  I  shall  sit  submissive  as  a  child 
Till  all  is  done — and  thou  art  borne  away 
Where  I  shall  never  see  thee  more — Ob,  day 
Be  long  in  breaking  I     Linger,  gentle  night  I 
My  lamp  of  mournful  jo^  will  fade  when  light 
Bursts  on  the  world — this  time  is  all  I  have 
Some  further  memories,  of  the  loved  |o  pavei 
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As  treasures  for  the  future — and  too  soon 
I  see  the  low  beams  of  the  setting  Moon. 

Beloved !  could'st  thou  only  bid  me  cease 

These  wailingSy  I  should  feel  my  soul  at  peace. 

In  every  grief  that  hitherto  hath  been 

I  had  the  stronger  mind  whereon  to  lean  ; 

Ck>uld  I  but  feel  its  presence  with  me  now 

Even  in  this  anguish  I  should  strive  to  bow 

In  meekest  patience  ?     Thy  brave  heart  upheld 

My  sinking  hopes — thy  cheerful  smile  repelled 

My  rising  fears ;  I  did  so  cling  to  thee, 

I  trusted  to  thy  help  so  utterly, 

That  I  am  now  as  a  deserted  child 

Losing  its  guide  upon  a  pathless  wild. 

Or  a  poor  wounded  bird  whose  mate  hath  flown 

To  some  far  land  and  left  her  here  alone. 

What  prospect  have  I  left  ? — to  mope  by  day 

Lonely  as  when  thou  used  to  be  away     -  \ 

In  the  wide  city ;  but  no  more  employed 

In  housewifery-device  to  be  enjoyed 

At  thy  return ;  no  more  with  daily  hope 

That  seemed  a  certainty,  to  bear  me  up. 

To  sit  on  summer  eves,  untempted  still. 

By  glorious  sunset  or  by  chiming  rill. 

To  venture  to  the  scenes  when  summer  weatlier 

On  summer  evenings  drew  us  oft  together. 

On  winter  nights  to  watch  the  red  fire  blaze 

Lighting  our  lonely  chamber  with  its  rays, 

A  chamber  where  no  voice  again  pours  forth 

The  wisdom  of  the  Mighty  Ones  of  earth 

From  the  prized  page  to  my  delighted  ear— 

A  voice  so  musical,  so  loved,  so  dear. 

Had  it  but  murmured,  I  had  loved  it  well. 

But  thus  employed  was  a  resistless  spell. 

To  seek  a  lonely  couch,  and  when  those  eyes 

At  length  are  sealed  in  sleep  to  feel  arise 

From  memory's  fount,  visions  of  days  gone  by 

Full  of  a  shadowy,  dreamy  ectasy 

Still  checked  before  fulfilled,  still  saddened  back 

As  by  an  unseen  hand  upon  its  track. 

To  wake  at  morning  with  a  vague  dim  sense 

Of  some  great  grie^  though  undefined,  intense; 

Then  feel  the  natural  wish  to  turn  to  thee. 

That  thy  kind  words  might  peace  and  comfort  be, 

And  then  be  thrilled  with  the  sad  truth  once  more 

That  grief  remains  when  its  best  balm  is  o*er — 

That  thou  who  once  wert  sorrow's  best  relief 

Art  now  the  cause  of  this  bewildering  grief. 

And  being  gone  hath  left  no  substitute 

To  bear  uie  anguish,  that  must  still  be  mute 

And  locked  within  my  heart — oh  I  I  shall  feel 

So  shelterless !  so  helpless  1  woe  or  weal 

Beyond  this  sorrow  surely  ne'er  again 

Can  shed  its  influence  over  heart  and  brain. 

They  say  thou  art  no  more,  but  oh,  thou  arCt 

Still  art  thou  living  in  this  aching  heart ; 

It  is  not  nothingness  that  thus  doth  fill 

The  bosom  with  this  deep  and  painful  thrill 

So  mixed  with  gushing  tenderness.   Beloved 

Thou  or/— ^thou  livest  yet,  although  removed 
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For  ever  in  the  body — yet,  even  yet, 
In  the  strong  power  of  love,  I  shall  forget 
This  sense  of  strangeness  and  of  loneliness. 
And  frame  a  new  communion  with  thee— bless 
Thy  name  at  morning  and  at  eventide 
As  something  hallowed  beyond  all  beside. 
My  hopes  shall  be  exalted  and  refined. 
Their  onward  progress  leaving  all  behind 
Upon  the  track  of  life —  I  shall  not  look 
Each  eve  indeed  for  thee  in  thy  dear  nook* 
But  to  that  one  far  evening  of  my  days 
When  there  shall  rise  a  star  of  holy  rays 
Prefiguring  that  bright  hoar  which  yet  must  be. 
When  once  again  my  soul  shall  meet  with  thee ; 
And,  looking  to  that  goal  of  holy  joy, 
Trifles  of  earth  no  more  my  soul  employ. 
The  traveller  walking  on  the  common  road 
May  see  each  flower  or  weed  upon  the  sod ; 
The  eagle  lifted  from  the  lowly  earth. 
When  gazing  upwards  on  the  sunshine's  warmth. 
Sees  not  the  chasms  that  far  beneath  him  lie 
But  gazes  on  through  clear  immensity. 
So  love,  I  look  towards  thee,  and  lost  no  more 
Art  thou  to  me,  **  but  only  gone  before." 

•  9  •  *  m  m 

Love,  I  must  kneel  and  pray,  for  even  this 
Brings  back  an  image  of  departed  bliss ; 
Here  every  morn  and  eventide  we  knelt 
In  this  still  chamber  side  by  side,  and  felt 
Our  immortality  together-^now 

Let  me  such  faith  as  we  professed  avow. 

•  •  «  •  •  « 

Thank  God !  that  I  could  pray,  though  thy  cold  hand 
Was  clasped  in  mine — thank  God  I  could  command 
My  thoughts  and  words  to  falter  out  that  prayer ; 
Methought  it  broke  the  chain  of  my  despair. 
Love  I— it  hath  borne  indeed  a  healing  spell, 
Methinks  *twill  strengthen  me  for  that  farewell 
That  a  few  hours  will  bring — might  we  restore 
Thee  as  thou  wast — but  art  thou  then  no  more  ? 
Dearest  it  cannot  be  ! 

•  ••««« 

*•  Well.     1S43. 


II. — LANGUAGE. 

What  is  Language  ?     Not  alone 
Can  it  be  the  sp&en  tone. 
Breathing  from  the  heart's  deep  chords^ 
Floating  to  the  lips  in  words ; 
Look  upon  the  blushing  cheek 
Doth  not  its  varying  colour  speak  ? 
Gaze  upon  the  forehead  fair. 
What  intelligence  is  there  1 — 

Do  those  soft  blue  melting  eyes 
Image  only  summer  skies  ? 
In  those  orbs  so  deep  and  dark. 
See  we  but  the  diamond's  spark  ? 
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Mark  them  on  the  d^ar  One  benty 
Saw  ye  aught  so  eloquent  ? 
Oh,  the  truest  language  lies 
Surely  in  those  sparkhng  eyes  I 

In  the  wave  of  that  small  hand 
See  ye  not  the  dumb  command  ? 
In  that  lip*8  expressive  curves 
Scorn  that  Falsehood  well  deserves  ? 
In  that  little  restless  foot 
Language,  voiceless,  toneless,  mute 
Spei3u  a  thousand  nameless  things 
Of  her  bosom's  fluttering^. 

Clasp  that  hand,  those  fingers  fair. 
Do  tnev  speak  or  yet  forbear  ? 
With  tneir  thrilling  touch  combine 
The  glance  from  those  soft  eyes  diving 
And  the  blush  on  that  soft  cheek — 
Oh !  words  to  tell  this  tale  were  weak  I 
There  thy  happy  sentence  read 
And  find  that  thou  art  blest  indeed* 


m.— TO  SLLEN  (LIVINO.) 

Ob  Lady,  turn  away  that  fkce  of  thine. 

Too  much  its  beauty  overflows  mine  heart  I 

Too  much  it  doth  with  every  thought  entwln« 
Yet  punting  thee  less  lovely  wan  thou  art. 

Whene'er  anew  1  see  thee,  I  repine 

To  think  how  so  unjust  can  Memory  be 

Qiving  so  £sint  a  portraiture  of  thee  1 

Oh,  do  not  smile  I  since  thou  art  made  so  fair. 
Be  still,  be  statue-like ;  let  thy  sweet  lipe 
Be  silent  I  let  not  dimple  hovering  there 

Break  through  the  dimness  of  this  soft  eeli^. 
And  then  perchance  thy  beauty  we  ean  bear, 
Arming  our  spirits  with  Philosophy— ^ 
The  only  glass  wherewith  to  gaze  on  thee. 

Thou  canst  not  be  more  lovely  I     In  thine  eye 

The  blue,  the  beautifiil,  all  spells  there  are 
Throned  on  its  orb  intense  in  radiancy. 

Lit  like  the  spirits  of  the  evening  star : 
Soul  ruleth  there — soul  pure  and  deep  and  h%h. 
Like  fire  in  some  illumined  palace  bright 
It  bursts  from  every  crevice  into  sight. 


IV. TO  ELLEN    (DEAD.) 

Life  hath  departed  I  low  the  fair  head  lies,  ^ 

The  tresses  'neath  the  snowy  cAp  upbruded ; 
Silent  the  lips— -the  lids  have  veiled  her  eyes  9 
How  lovely  was  the  light  that  once  they  shaded  I 
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Bat  now  like  firoBen  foantalns  ar«  those  orbs. 
And  likest  withered  budi  those  silent  lips  ; 
The  blush  hath  left  the  cheek,  the  dim  eclipse 

Of  Death  its  coloaring  shadows  and  absorbs  ; 

And  calm  and  cold,  in  awfdl  beantj  there 

Lies  our  beloTcd  U— why  is  death  so  fair  ? 

The  spirit  is  departed  ;  never  more 

Will  her  pure  hearths  blood  o'er  her  soft  cheek  track 
Its  crimson  pathway — Death  to  the  cold  core 

Of  that  stilled  heart,  has  driven  the  current  back ; 
His  hand  hath  sealed  her  lips,  nor  any  more 

Shall  she  repeat  her  songs  melodious. 
Her  spirit  now  amidst  heaven's  holy  store 

Is  locked  and  garnered,  far  away  from  ul  i 
Its  gems  were  far  too  precious  to  be  given 
To  any  eyes  save  those  that  ope  in  heaven. 

Lay  her  within  the  grave ;  the  slow  thick  teirs* 

Are  gathering  in  our  eyes  as  we  behold 
That  treasured  blossom  in  its  fairest  years 

Withered  and  plucked,  and  in  its  ashes  oold. 
Lay  her  within  the  grave,  as  ye  would  plant 

Some  root  from  which  a  precious  flower  shall  rise ; 
That  maiden  was  a  stranger  habitant 

Just  fit  to  be  transplanted  to  the  skies^- 
A  bird  from  lands  unknown,  with  plumage  fidr* 
That  lit  on  earth  but  never  lingered  there. 


V..— THE   SLEEPING   BABE. 

Ysmro 
taa  wvavt  dau«ht>k  ov  asvAr  BxmrxTT  uo.,  btsbtow,  u  ol. 

Sleep,  baby !  on  thy  mother's  breast. 

Wrapt  in  such  beautiful  repose 
As  in  the  twilight  may  invest 

The  folded  blossoms  of  the  rose. 
No  shade  of  sorrow  on  thy  brow. 

No  line  of  angry  passions  sweep ; 
So  fair  and  innocent  art  thou. 

Why  shouldst  thou  ever  wake  and  Iretp  ? 

The  beautv  of  untroubled  calm 

Broods  o'er  thv  sweet  unshadowed  h»%f 
The  even  breath,  like  aephyr's  balm, 

The  fingers  with  their  dimpling 
The  sudden  smile,  whose  gentle  beam 

Shines  from  a  spirit  undefiled — 
All  these  are  things  that  make  thee  seem 

The  bright  Ideal  of  a  child. 

But  when  those  laughing  eyes  unclose. 

To  cheer  us  with  their  sinless  mirth. 
Or  fill  with  tears  for  infknt  woes. 

We  feel  thou  art  a  child  of  earth ; 
And  dearer  ibr  thy  fits  and  starts 

Of  childish  grief,  and  chUdish  glee. 
And  nearer  to  our  mortal  hearts 

Than  Poet's  dream  could  ever  bt. 
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Then  slumber  on  thy  mother's  breast^ 

And  linger  there  when  waking  too, 
For  none  on  earth  where  thou  shalt  rest 

Will  be  so  gentle  and  so  true. 
Oh  I  none  on  earthy  but  Onb  above. 

The  lambs  widiin  his  bosom  bears. 
And  maj'st  thou,  through  His  heavenly  love 

Partake  his  dearest,  tenderest  cares  I 


VI. — EVENING  THOOGHTS. 

The  evening  wind  is  whispering  low. 
The  moon  uprising  bright  and  slow  ; 
And  here  I  lay  my  weary  head 
Calmly  upon  my  peaceful  bed. 

Ay,  peaceful — ^though  the  feverish  clay 
Hath  struggled  with  the  soul  all  day ; 
Ay,  calm — ^though  many  a  thought  of  ill 
Hath  dared  this  wayward  heart  to  thrill. 

For  thou,  O  Lord,  hast  been  to  me 
Strengthening  each  failing  energy  ; 
And  now  thy  pure  and  holy  rest 
Is  sinking  on  my  throbbing  breast. 

The  flowers  are  closing  peacefully 
Beneath  the  placid  moon-lit  sky ; 
So  my  hushed  heart  beneath  thy  sight 
Would  slumber,  steeped  in  heavenly  Ught. 

And  as  each  faded  flower  receives 
The  gentle  dew  upon  its  leaves. 
So  by  Thy  mercy  there  may  stream 
Into  my  soul  some  blessed  dream. 

And  as  at  morn  those  flowers  will  be 
Breathing  new  incense  up  to  thee, 
So  with  the  opening  day  shall  rise 
My  grateful  spirit's  sacrifice. 

And  when  my  life  must  pass  away. 
Oh  I  may  it  close  e'en  like  this  day. 
That,  bidding  every  trouble  cease, 
I  may  lie  down  and  sleep  in  peace ! 


VII— ~TRE   GAEDEN — A  THOITGHT. 

See  the  fair  and  fragrant  flowers 

Peeping  their  green  mantles  thro'. 
Weeping  'neath  tne  passing  showers. 

Smiling neath  the  sudden  blue: 
See  their  lovely  colours  blended. 

Brought  from  many  a  varying  clime. 
And  with  careful  nurture  tended. 

Till  they  reach  their  fullest  prime. 


J 
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So  the  churchf  a  watered  garden. 

Bounded  by  th'  Almighty's  power. 
Feels  his  mercy's  gracious  pardon. 

Feels  his  Spirit's  gentle  shower ; 
So  from  many  a  scattered  nation 

Are  his  chosen  brought  with  care. 
Given  the  life  of  his  Salvation, 

Rooted,  grounded,  'stablished  there ! 

Oh  1  may  we  indeed  be  taken 

From  the  world's  polluted  waste, 
By  His  presence  ne'er  forsaken. 

All  his  vital  spirit  taste. 
Where  the  streams  of  life  are  flowing. 

Land  by  saints  and  prophets  trod. 
May  we  still  be  freshly  growing 

In  the  garden  of  our  God ! 


Vlll. — THE  GIPSY  MOTHER. 


**  Tnm  the  wont  tunnoll 
Bwect  ftelisgi  will  ipring  up,  like  Hawtn 
Bom  in  a  nigged  k^L'* 


The  mother  watched  her  child — her  rosy  child — 

He  slept  in  peace ;  her  cloak  was  o'er  him  laid. 

And  her  black  tresses,  from  their  knot  unbound. 

Fell  o'er  her  neck,  a  wild  and  scanty  veil. 

It  was  a  mom  in  spring ;  the  trees  were  yet 

Scarce  covered  with  young  leaves ;  and  the  sunbeams 

Came  through  the  smoQth  straight  stems ;  the  mountain  ash 

Had  not  lost  all  its  berries ;  and  the  pine 

Wore  yet  its  dark  green  robe.     The  mother  sate. 

And  watched  her  child ;  she  was  of  that  strange  trib< 

The  Egyptian  wanderers ;  her  dark  eye  was  full 

Of  softened  light,  her  features  were  not  fair, 

But  now  they  bad  the  grace  of  tenderness. 

The  band  that  idly  lay  upon  her  knee, 

Tbo*  dark,  was  delicate,  and  small,  and  smooth  ; 

No  cheerful  household  toil  had  hallowed  it 

With  sign  of  usefulness.     A  hat  lay  near 

Of  twisted  straw,  entwined  with  ivy — these. 

Perhaps,  wound  by  the  fingers  of  the  boy 

Who  slept  before  her.     I  stood  still,  and  gazed. 

And  saw  this  was  the  noontide  of  her  heart — 

Its  hour  of  happiness.     Her  passions,  fierce 

And  wild  at  times,  were  sleeping  like  the  winds 

Cradled  in  the  soft  grass.     Her  soul  had  lost 

Its  g^e  and  worldbness,  and  she  was  but 

A  woman  and  a  mother,  and  nought  else. 

In  that  calm  hour.    She  looked  upon  the  boy 

With  earnest  gaze— upon  the  babe  her  wild 

And  wandering  thoughts  were  resting,  like  a  bird 

In  some  fair  tree,  whose  leaves  shut  out  the  view 

Of  all  the  outer  world.     At  length  she  stretched 

Her  hand  unto  a  little  knot  of  flowers, 

(The  wild-wood  violet,)  and  she  gathered  one. 

And  stooping,  held  it  o'er  the  boy's  fair  face. 

Resting  it  for  an  instant  o'er  his  lips. 
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As  if  with  natural  instinct  of  the  rich 
Contrast  its  colour  made  with  the  deep  rose 
That  blossomed  there.     Then  with  a  quiet  smile 
Of  playfulness  (such  as  sometimes  will  come 
From  every  mother^s  heart  in  its  delight) 
She  passed  it  lightly  o'er  his  eyelidsi  till 
The  boy  awakened^  and  stretcned  out  his  arms* 
With  a  bright  smile  she  lifted  him^  and  turned^ 
And  saw  me  standing  near ;  and  tenderness^ 
And  sunny  smile,  and  love's  pure  gracefulness 
Were  gone.     Her  brow  was  dark,  and  full  of  woe ; 
Her  footsteps  tottering  with  well-feigned  disease ; 
She  stood  a  houseless,  worthless  vagrant  now. 
With  outstretched  hand,  and  whine,  and  studied  tale 
Upon  her  lips.     I  turned  awav  from  her. 
And  yet  came  back,  and  gave  ner  a  small  boon. 
Even  for  the  touch  of  womanhood  that  still 
Could  live  unscathed  midst  such  a  wilderness 
Of  sin  and  sorrow^  as  the  gipsy's  lot  I 


IX.— TO   a  CANA&T  BIRD* 

Sinff,  little  bird  with  the  silken  wing. 
And  teU  us  where  thou  hast  learned  to  sing* 

Thou  wast  not  nurst  in  the  greenwood  freet 
Thy  birthplace  was  not  in  the  rustling  tree^ 
Where  the  leafy  whispers  around  thy  nest 
Might  fill  the  direams  of  thine  infimt  breast  | 
No  echo  of  the  wandering  rill 
Hath  taught  thee  that  melodious  thriU, 
Yet  sweetly  and  gladlv  it  flows  along. 
Even  as  the  wild  birds  happiest  song* 

Nor  hast  thou  caught  the  springes  first  oreath^ 
And  the  summer's  smiles  on  the  open  heath ; 
That  chirp  so  clear  thou  didst  not  learn 
From  the  grasshopper  amidst  the  fern. 
Nor  hast  dou  soared  aloft  to  mark 
The  rislog  morn,  like  the  happy  lark« 
Whose  notes  of  triumph  overflow 
The  heavens  above  and  the  earth  below. 

Sing,  little  bird,  fold  thy  silken  wbg. 
And  tell  us  where  thou  hast  learnt  to  sing. 

'Tis  not  the  memory  of  hills  or  woods* 

Nor  the  sounding  voice  of  remembered  ftoods» 

'Tis  not  the  sweeping  of  the  wind 

That  hath  left  its  thrill  on  thy  heart  befaiftdi 

Ever  hath  been  thy  doom 

A  narrow  cage  and  a  prisoning  room« 

Yet  dost  thou  pour  forth  melody 

As  sweet  as  the  songs  of  liberty* 

There's  a  spirit  within  that  heart  of  thine 
That  sends  a  spell  thro'  its  feeble  shrine. 
At  the  tone  of  love  that  heart  can  boun4» 
And  echo  back  its  blessed  sound. 
And  day  by  day  that  song  hath  power 
To  lighten  many  a  lonely  hour  % 
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God  is  tbjf  teaeW^the  God  of  lord 

Who  rules  the  choiring  hosts  above ; 

Perhaps  thy  voice  is  as  dear  to  him 

As  the  soDgs  of  the  holj  cherubimi 

It  may  be  he  hears  its  gladsome  tone 

Through  the  musical  thunders  around  his  throne. 

Sing*  littk  bird)  rigoice  and  sing. 

Thy  songs  arise  from  a  heavenly  spring. 


Z»— -THE  SCXNT  Or  FLOWSES. 

The  scent  of  flowers!    However  fair 

Their  lovely  hues  may  be» 
The  fragrance  breathing  in  the  air 

Is  dearer  still  to  me : 
Catch  but  the  violet's  dear  perfume. 

And  straightwav  it  will  bring 
The  image  bright  of  every  bloom 

That  fills  the  path  of  Sprmg. 

Or  put  the  mossv  veil  apart 

That  doth  the  bud  enclose. 
And  drink  into  your  very  heart 

The  perfume  of  the  rose. 
Bright  slues,  pure  sunshiny  and  the  gleams 

Of  waidng  fields  beneath— 
In  its  rich  hue  it  brin^  these  dreams. 

And  summer  in  its  breath. 

The  tulip's  dyes  are  rich  and  proud. 

The  dahlia's  blossom  bright ; 
But  round  them  floats  no  viewless  oloud-^ 

They  are  but  for  the  sight* 
They  want  the  charm  of  potent  sway 

That  beautifies  the  whole. 
Their  coloured  leaves  are  giants  gay, '] 

The  scent's  a  very  soul. 
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XI. — TBE  samcsa's  flioby. 

Where  trace  we  summer*s  flight  ?    O'er  faded  rose^ 
O'er  the  thinned  leaves  where  the  pale  light  reposes 

Lifeless  and  cold ; 
In  the  swelled  waves,  that  with  a  wilder  sally 
Rush  through  the  green  recesses  of  the  valley. 

And  by  the  keen  wind  whistling  o'er  the  wold ; 
By  the  stilled  music  of  the  nightingale. 

By  the  strange  tone 
Of  breezes,  sending  over  hill  and  dale 

A  low  mysterious  moan. 

But  here  are  lips  whose  roseate  hue  hath  fkdtd, 
Tresses  that  sirst  in  golden  brightness  shaded 

The  cheerful  brow. 
Now  early  tmged  with  grey  i  and  tears  art  swelling 
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Through  drooped  ejelids»  ndij,  sadlr  telling 
Of  a  young  bosom  sorely  marked  to  woe-^ 

Oh  I  can  we  here  the  summer^s  parting  trace  ? 
Why  with  its  flowers  and  bght 

Took  it  the  youth  and  gladness  from  that  face  ? 
Alas»  for  summer's  flight ! 

Ahf  His  not  summer's  flight  hath  dimmed  the  glory 
Of  those  clear  eyes*  and  mingled  tresses  hoary 

Like  withered  leaves ; 
Not  for  the  summer  flowers  her  sorrows  waken, 
A  fairer  blossom  from  her  path  is  taken 

Than  all  the  spring-tide  brings  or  summer  weaves. 
Where  are  the  eyes  that  were  the  stars  of  loTe— .  , 

Where  did  their  light  depart  ? 
What  music  went  from  every  dale  and  groTO 

With  that  young  suter's  heart  ? 

She  was  like  summer,  with  her  living  gladness. 
Her  pure,  clear  brow  that  had  no  shade  of  sadness, 

Per  dewy  eye ; 
She  was  like  summer,  all  lone  places  filling 
With  flowers  and  sunshine — joy  and  peace  instilling 

Into  sad  hearts,  her  lovely  life  went  by ; 
She  was  like  summer,  even  so  she  faded. 

And  earth  grew  lone ; 
Oh,  marvel  not  her  brow  is  shaded. 

She  who  made  summer  to  her  heart  is  gone  I 


XII. — SHikDOWS  or  DEATH. 

There's  a  feverish  thrill  in  my  veins. 

There's  a  leaping  pulse  in  my  brow, 
I  feel  that  no  refuge  remains 

Save  one,  for  the  weary  One  now ; 
I  hear  a  voice  in  the  breeze 

That  tells  of  a  fairer  home, 
A  murmur  amidst  the  trees 

That  softly  whispers  *'  Come !" 

I  shall  go  down  to- the  grave 

Just  when  my  Sun  is  clearest- 
Down  to  Oblivion's  wave, 

Just  when  my  fame  is  nearest ; 
Just  when  the  light  of  Affection, 

Longed  for  in  vain  so  often. 
Casts  on  life's  path  its  reflection. 

The  rugged  way  to  soften. 

Weave  a  wreath  for  my  head, 

And  weave  it  of  ntded  roses ; 
See  that  ye  make  my  bed 

Where  the  first  pale  spring  flower  reposes. 
Faded  flowers  are  best 

For  the  grave  of  the  early  peruhed ; 
And  quiet  shall  be  my  rest 

Where  the  worm  is  cherished. 
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Xzw  Zealand,  the  most  recent,  re- 
notestf  and  least  civilized  of  our  colo* 
niei,  has  been  latterly  brought  a  good 
deal  before  the  public,  and  we  are  led 
bj  this  circnmstaDce,  as  well  as  by  the 
t])pearaDGe  of  seteral  new  works,  to 
submit  to  our  readers  some  account  of 
it|  its  capabilities,  and  present  condi- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  repulsive 
istodatioos  by  which  they  are  most 
known— their  cannibalism  and  re- 
peated atrocities— the  New  Zealanders 
ire,  of  all  the  natives  of  the  South 
Seasi  the  most  interesting.  They 
bare,  from  their  first  discovery,  exhi- 
bited a  more  vigorous  physical,  and  a 
more  promising  intellectual  character, 
tban  any  other  Austral  people.  Unlike 
tbe  gentle,  but  voluptuous  Otaheitans, 
tbej  evinoe  a  hold  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, and,  as  our  extracts  show,  a 
pnerosity  of  feeling  rarely  met  with 
in  ttfsge  life.  In  their  sensibility  to 
tbe  importance  of  civilization  they 
present,  too,  a  marked  contrast  to  most 
barbaroos  tribes.  Far  from  being  in- 
dent to  improvement,  they  are 
oger  to  learn,  and  adapt  themselves 
to  Eoropean  habits  with  a  facility 
vbich,  in  a  people  so  wild  and  fierce, 
^  altogether  singular. 

New  Zealand  consists  of  two  large, 
ud  nuny  small  islands,  extending  be- 
tween 35'>  and  47*^  of  south  latitude, 
ud  lea""  and  VJ^r"  of  east  longitude, 
abont  19o  east  of  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
ud  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  land 
nearest  to  the  antipodes  of  England. 
Three  months  took  Mr.  Wakefield 
there  from  Plymouth,  and  it  is  ten 
days'  sail  from  Sydney.  The  two 
hrge  isUnds  are  called  in  most  of  the 


maps  New  Ulster  and  New  Munster.. 
In  some  they  are  named— the  former 
by  the  native  appellation  of  Eahein- 
omauwe,  the  latter  after  our  queen, 
Victoria.  They  are,  however,  best 
known  by  the  denominations  of  North 
Island  and  Middle  Island.  They 
stretch  from  north  to  south,  and  are 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel  called 
Cook's  Strait.  Middle  Island  is  again 
separated  by  a  channel  of  about  the 
same  width — Foveaux's  Strut — from 
South  Island,  called  also  Stewart's 
Island,  and  sometimes  Leinster  Island. 
The  population  is  said  to  amount  to 
from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  the 
whole  of  which  number  are  on  the 
north  island,  except  about  four  thou- 
sand, who  live  on  the  south  island. 
Mountains  run  along  the  central 
length  of  North  and  Middle  Island, 
sloping  to  the  sea,  and  leaving  on 
either  side  vast  extents  of  forest, 
and  plain,  and  pasture.  Many  of  the 
summits  are  in  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  at  an  elevation  little  less 
than  that  of  Mont  Blanc.  Mount  Eg- 
mont  bears  some  resemblance  in  form 
and  height  to  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
and  the  pointed  mountains  called  the 
**  Lookers-on,"  supposed  to  be  nearly 
as  high,  tower  in  sharp  peaks,  snow- 
clad  fbr  fifteen  hundred  feet  from  the 
summit.  Many  rivers,  and  some  of 
considerable  size,  descend  from  these 
central  ranges,  leaving  the  country 
well  watered,  and  secure  from  the  long- 
continued  droughts  that  prevail  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  climate  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  south  of  England,  hut 
more  invigorating,  and  Dr.  Dieffen- 
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bach  says^  that  the  children  of  Euro> 
peans  horn  there  do  not»  as  in  Nev 
Sooth  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
deteriorate  from  the  original  stock. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  vegetation 
of  New  Zealand  is  a  glossy  green» 
owing  to  its  being  mostly  made  up  of 
•▼ergreens,   and  thus   it  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  glaucous  land- 
scape of  New  South  Wales,  which  is 
mostly  composed  of  the  paler  hues 
of  the  Eucalypti,  Casuarines*  Aoacios, 
and    Banksias.     It   is  a  remarkable 
ikct,  that  although  New  Zealand  has 
many  kinds  of  plants  identical  with 
those  of  Europe,  South  America,  and 
Australia,  yet  the  greater  number  of 
species,  and  even  genera,  are  peculiar 
to  the  oonntry,  and  that  thus,  with  a 
fJBw  adjacent  islands — Chatham,  Auck- 
land, and  Maoquarries— it  forms  a  bo- 
tanical centre.*    In  many  districts  the 
land  has  a  Tolcanic  Iook,  and  barren 
hills  are  seen  without  rich  yalleys,  and 
with  so  little  leyel  ground,  that  ter- 
races are  cut  in  them  to  build  on,  but 
the  scenery  is  often  most  beautiful,  as 
luxuriant  as  that  of  the  Brazils,  and 
more  diyerrified.      The  soil  is  yery 
generally  a  rich  yegetable  mould,  but 
thouffh  well  suited  to  the  productions 
of  all  our  articles  of  food,  it  has  few 
indigenous  edible  vegetables  or  fruits ; 
and  in  New  Zealand  there  are  no  na- 
tive animals  fit  for  eating,  except  the 
birds  of  its  forests,  and  the  fish  around 
its  coasts.      New   South   Wales  has 
neither  the  bread-fruit  tree  nor  the 
pahn.     New  Zealand  has  one  species 
of  the  latter,  but  neither  does  it  pos- 
sess the  bread-fruit  tree.    It  has,  how- 
ever, the  edible  and  many  varieties  of 
fern — one  kind,  as  seen  in  its  land- 
scape, and  in  pictures  of  the  country, 
has  the  aspect  of  a  palm.     The  geo- 
graphical position  of  New  Zealand  in 
reference   to    Australia  and    South 
America,   its   facilities   for   internal 
communication  by  water,  its  numerous 
harbours,  its  coal,  timber,  and  teeming 
soil,  all  encourage  the  hope  that  it  is 
destined  to  be  at  some  future  period  a 
gpreat    commercial    and    agricultural 
country. 

These  islands  were  first  discovered 
in  1642,  by  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  a 
Dutch  navigator,  who  gave  them  their 


present  name  in  honour  of  his  nstire 
land.     Tasman  had  been  sent  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  by  Antony  Van 
Dieman,  at  that  time  governor  of  Ba- 
tavia,  and  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in 
the  East.     The  first  fruit  of  Tasman*! 
voyage  was  the  discovery  of  Van  Di^ 
man's  Land,  so  called  by  faim  after  \m 
patron ;  the  next  his  arrival  in  New 
Zealand.    He  named  its  north-westcn 
extremity  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemas, 
after    the   governor's    daughter,   to 
whom  be  was  attached ;  but  sens  sf 
his  crew  having  been  killed  by  the  na- 
tives, he  called  the  waters  in  whidi  ba 
anchored  the  Bay  of  Murderers,  and 
sailed  away  without  making  any  ftv- 
ther  effbrt  to  extend  his  researefaei. 
His  conviction  was,  that  the  land  ha 
left  was  the  Terra  Incognita  Auatnlii, 
the  great  antarctie  continent,  whieb 
was  at  that  period  the  favourite  ebjeet 
of  geographers.     This  Impression  r»> 
muned  unquestioned  among  the  learned 
till  the  year  1769)  when  it  was  dispri- 
led  by  Cook,  who    dronmnavigttefi 
the  islands,  and  gave  His  name  to  tht 
strait  which  divides  them.     BIr.  Po- 
lack  mentions,  that  the  son  of  a  eUefi 
whose  father  had  been  killed  by  Cook 
in  self-defence,  assured  him  that  when 
our  great  navigator's  ship  was  titt 
seen  on  their  coasts,  the  natives  took 
it  for  a  bird,  and  gazing  on  the  sails 
spoke  to  each  other  of  the  beaaty  of 
its  wings.      Observing  next,  that  a 
smaller  bird,  unfledged — ^thatisysboit 
without  sails,  descended  into  the  water) 
bearing  a  number  of  narty-eoloored 
beings,  apparently  of  noraaa  shapes 
they  looked  on  the  bird  as  a  housebl 
of  divinities.     The  diaeh«rges  of  the 
muskets  seemed  to  them  as  thnndcf} 
and  they  ascribed  the  unseen  OMnner 
of  the  death  of  tb«r  chief  to  a  tino* 
derbolt  from  the  god8.t  Oookappem 
to  have  taken  a  great  interest  In  Nev 
Zealand,  for  between  1769  and  1777» 
he  made  it  five  visits,  and  it  is  to  bii 
researches,  and  to  those  of  Banks  asd 
Solander,  the  able  botanists  whoa^ 
companied  him,  that  we  owe  the  amn 
portion  of  such  knowledge  as  we  hsri 
about  it     While  Cook  was  first  in 
New  Zealand,  De  Surville*  a  Fnwb 
mariner,  arrived  there.    H»  was  »• 
ceived  with  hospil^ity,  and  fomt  of 
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bis  crew  were  sheltered  on  shore  hy 
the  ostires  during  a  rale  which  lasted 
forieFeril  dajs.    Thia  kindness  was 
ill  requited.      De    SorTille   havingi 
daring  the  Btorm,  lost  a  small  boat, 
concei?ed»  without  any  evidence,  that 
the  natires  had  stolen  it.     He,  at  all 
erents,  resolved  to  punish  them,  and 
mTitiDg  Nahinni,  the  chief  of  that  dis- 
trict, on  board,  made  him  prisoner. 
He  then  set  fire  to  the  very  villages 
vhere  bis  men  had  been  shelteredi  and 
MUed  away  with  the  unhappy  chief, 
who  died  of  a  broken  heart.      We 
nentioD  this  circumstance,  as  it  may 
in  lome  degree  palliate,  or  at  least  ac- 
count for  the  vengeance  which    the 
ostiTes  afterwards  wreaked  on  Euro- 
peuM.    In  about  a  year  after    this 
eTent,  another  Frenchman,    Captain 
Minon  dn   Freane,    reached    these 
islands,  in  command  of  an  exploring 
expedition,  consisting  of  two  ships. 
He  was  received  with  every  appear- 
ance of  generous  confidence,  and  Ma- 
rion supposed  that  he  had  completely 
gained  the  affections  of  the  people. 
A  savage,  however,  neither  pities  nor 
forgives;  and  in  war,  and  much  less  in 
revenge,  has  no  shadow  of  chivalrous 
fueling.    Marion  had  gone  in  his  boat 
«ith  sixteen    men    on    one  occasion 
uhore  amongst  these  friends,  as  he 
^  often  done  hefore.      While  the 
iBm  were  dispersed  collecting  wood, 
toe  natives  mingled  with  them  in  num- 
bers, and,  turning  suddenly    against 
them,  put  every  man  to  death  but  one, 
*ho  managed  to  conceal  himself,  and 
9vam  to  the  ship  with  bis  fearful  tale. 
His  companions  were  killed  and  de- 
roored.    We  do  not  marvel  that  M. 
Croset,  the  next  in  command,  with  his 
remaining  orew,  took  ample  vengeance. 
They  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  on  a 
crowd  of  these  natives,  and  after  hav- 
ing killed  numbers,  set  fire  to  two  of 
their  villages.   Whether  all  this  blood* 
thed  arose  out  of  De  Surville's  con- 
inct,  or  firom  some  unintentional  of- 
Vnce  against  native  usages,  given  by 
Marion  or  his  crew,  has  never  trans- 
n^d.    The  New  Zealanders  have  no 
edition  of  the  cause,  but  they  have 
I  fresh  impression  of  all  the  conse- 
pKnces ;  and  it  is  said  that  their  anti- 
1^7  to  the  French  continues  to  this 
Wff'    Outrages  and  acts  of  great  in- 
iitice  equal  to  Surville's  were  indeed 
i^tedfy  committed  agunst  this  peo- 
lt»  by  matters  of  our  traders,  runa- 


way seamen,  escaped  convicts,  and 
desperate  characters  of  various  kinds, 
who,  from  time  to  time,  made  their  ap« 
pearance  in  these  islands ;  and  it  was  to 
protect  the  natives  against  such  per- 
sons, as  well  as  to  guard  our  commerce 
and  our  industrious  colonists,  that  a 
deputy-governor,  subordinate  to  the 
government  of  New  South  Wales, 
was  sent  to  New  Zealand.  His  powers 
were  extended  in  1840 ;  and  in  1841 
New  Zealand  was  separated  from  the 
government  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  given  a  governor  and  legislative 
council  of  its  own,  with  the  usual 
train  of  officials.  A  bishop  and  twelve 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  at  the  same  time  sent  out,  and 
there  are  now  there  about  seventy 
ministers  of  other  denominations.  We 
maj  observe  that  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  these  islands  was  recognised 
by  the  European  powers  at  the  peace 
of  1815. 

The  first  effort  made  for  the  civili- 
zation of  New  Zealand  was  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  under  the 
au.spices  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden, 
whose  intrepidity  was  as  much  evinced 
in  the  course  of  the  undertaking  as 
his  judgment  and  zeal.  This  excellent 
man  was  at  the  time  principal  chap- 
lain  of  New  South  Wales,  and  had 
before  been  eminently  successful  in 
founding  missions  in  Tahiti ;  but 
when,  in  1810,  he  suggested  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  to  establish 
one  in  New  Zealand,  bis  proposal 
was  very  generally  regarded  as  hope- 
less and  extravagant.  The  savage 
scenes  enacted  there  had  impressed 
the  public  with  this  conviction,  and  it 
was  strenghtened  by  the  opinions  of 
the  traders  and  crews  whose  dealings 
connected  them  with  these  islands* 
The  leaders  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  taking  a  different  view,  adopted 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Marsden.  They 
did  not  come  to  this  resolution  without 
very  sufficient  grounds.  Mr  Marsden 
had,  for  a  considerable  period  pre- 
viously, watched  for  the  appearance  of 
such  New  Zealanders  as  the  whalers 
and  sealers,  or  other  traders,  occa- 
sionally brought  to  Port  Jackson,  and 
took  them  to  his  house  there.  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  compare  their  charac- 
ters and  capabilities  with  those  of 
the  other  South  Sea  Islanders  where 
missions  had  sueceeded,  and  arrived  at 
the   conclusion— aiuce  shown  to  b^ 
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correct — that  the  New  Zealanders 
were  not  only  a  people  of  stronger 
intellect,  hut  also  less  tenacious  of 
their  usages,  and,  for  hoth  reasons, 
likely  to  prove  susceptihle  of  civiliza- 
tion. By  Mr.  Marsden's  advice,  in- 
struction  in  farming,  flax-dressing, 
and  in  some  of  the  most  useful  mecha- 
nical arts,  was  comhined  with  the 
main  object  of  the  mission  ;  and  in  a 
very  few  years  after  he  was  enabled  to 
state,  as  one  of  the  results,  that  there 
tras  a  vast  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
land  brought  under  cultivation  by  the 
natives.  We  refer  to  this  aspect  of  the 
mission,  its  civilizing  influence,  not 
only  as  an  important  incident  in  the 
history  of  these  islands,  but  also  as 
one  which  might  have  suggested  to 
companies  professing  much  interest 
for  the  aborigines,  some  more  equita- 
ble mode  of  remunerating  them  for 
their  lands,  than  that  of  purchasing 
an  estate  for  an  adze  or  a  blanket. 

Mr.  Marsden  also  very  much  ex- 
tended our  acquaintance  with  the 
geography  of  New  Zealand.  In  his 
second  visit,  he  walked  across  the 
country  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  to  the 
west  coast,  and  discovered  a  large 
river,  called  by  the  natives  the  Shuke- 
honga,  but  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  Gambler.  Its  banks  were 
crowded  with  populous  villages,  and 
the  inhabitants  a  finer  race  than  those 
on  the  eastern  side.  In  his  third 
visit,  he  explored  the  greatest  part  of 
the  coasts,  as  well  as  of  the  inland 
districts.  The  last  of  his  many  visits 
to  New  Zealand  was  in  1837.  It  is 
to  be  refzretted  that  his  duties  in  New 
South  Wales  did  not  permit  him  to 
make  it  his  fixed  station. 

When  Tasman  first  saw  the  New 
Zealanders,  he  was  struck  by  their  re- 
semblance to  the  Japanese.  It  is  now  the 
prevalent  opinion  amongst  the  learned 
in  such  matters  that  the  Polynesian 
nations,  and  those  of  the  islands  of  the 
eastern  seas  come  from  a  common  stock 
.—the  Malays — or  as  some  hold,  the  Ja- 
vanese. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
New  Zealanders  are  of  the  same  family 
as  the  other  South  Sea  tribes,  except- 
ing the  natives  of  New  Holland  and  its 
adjacent  lands,  who  appear  to  be  of 
African  origin.  A  native  of  Tahiti, 
who  accompanied  Cook,  found  little 
difficulty  in  conversing  with  the  New 
Zealanders,  and  in  language,  physical 
conformation,  religion,  especially  in 


the  prevalence  of  the  ordinance  or  law 
of  tapu,  or  taboo,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
their  traditions,  ^ere  is  a  rasemblaoce 
between  the  New  Zealand  tribes  and 
those  of  the  other  islands  of  the  aoath 
seas. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  a  hsad. 
some  people.  Mr.  Earle— an  artist^ 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  sym- 
metry and  air  of  some  of  them  whom 
he  saw  at  Port  Jackson,  that  he  de- 
termined to  proceed  to  their  coQntrj 
to  ascertain  whether  the  race,  in  gene- 
ral, was  equal  to  its  specimens ;  and 
to  this  incident  we  owe  the  liveliest 
work  on  New  Zealand.  The  men 
are  tall,  muscular,  and  well-propor- 
tioned. Their  colour  a  clear  brown, 
often  lighter  than  that  of  a  native  of 
the  south  of  France.  The  eyes  dark 
and  full,  the  hair  generally  black,  and 
lank,  or  slightly  curled,  and  teeth 
white  and  regular.  "  Thdr  physiog- 
nomy," says  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  **  bean 
no  signs  of  ferocity,  but  is  easy,  open, 
and  pleasing.  Their  cranium,**  be 
adds,  ''often  approaches,  in  shape, 
the  best  and  roost  intellectual  Euro- 
pean heads.**  The  women  are  not 
m  general  as  handsome  as  the  men; 
but  this,  in  great  measure,  arbes 
from  their  being  employed  in  6eld 
cultivation,  in  carrying  wood,  and 
in  all  rude  labour.  The  daugb< 
ters  of  chiefs,  who  are  not  ex- 
posed to  such  hardships,  are  often  of 
great  beauty,  with  a  modest  demean- 
our, and  much  natural  grace.  ^11 
the  travellers  agree  in  describing  ita 
half- cast  population  of  Europeans  b; 
native  women,  as  strikingly  fine.  Tbu 
account  of  their  externals  would 
hardly  prepare  us  for  the  ferocitj  of 
character  and  depravity  of  habits 
which  prevailed  amongst  them  a  f^*^ 
years  ago,  and  which  continue  in  dis- 
tricts beyond  the  sphere  of  European 
intercourse  or  of  missionary  stadoi^ 

The  introduction  of  pigs  and  pota- 
toes by  Cook,  and  that  of  the  moskei 
a  few  years  later,  make  two  important 
eras  in  the  annals  of  New  Zealand. 
Before  their  intercourse  with  Eoi^ 
peans,  they  lived  chiefly  on  fern-root, 
(pteris  esculenta,)  or  the  sweet  pota- 
toe,  which  is  known  in  all  the  Socth 
Sea  islands,  and  called  by  them  tbt) 
kumara,  or  on  fish.  When  first  disco- 
vered,  the  country  had,  as  we  ha« 
intimated,  no  indigenous  mammalttj 
and  birds  were  rarely  killed  bat  w 
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the  sake  of  their  feathers,  which  are 
much  used  in  their  decorations  and 
costume.  This  probahly  arose  from 
its  being  a  troublesome  matter  to 
catch  the  birds.  The  natives  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  bows 
and  arrows,  and  birds  were  taken  by 
imitating  their  voices,  or  by  a  decoy- 
bird.  The  common  potatoe  has  now 
become  the  national  diet.  They  have 
also  wheat,  maize,  all  our  .European 
vegetables,  and  pigs.  But  the  last 
they  prefer  exchanging,  when  they 
can,  for  blankets,  muskets,  ammuni- 
tion,  and  implements  of  ^husbandrv. 
The  potatoe  being  easily  g^own  m 
their  rich  soil,  and  cultivated  mostly 
by  women  and  slaves,  is  their  most 
used,  if  not  their  favourite  diet.  Dr. 
DiefTenbach  says  that  these  changes 
have  produced  very  injurious  efFects^- 
tbat  their  flax  mats  were  less  irri- 
tating to  the  skin,  and  far  more 
cleanly,  than  the  blankets  which  are 
superseding  them,  and  that  their  pre- 
datory excursions,  and  the  exertions 
needful  to  procure  food,  were  far  more 
favourable  to  their  health  than  the 
habits  into  which,  when  not  engaged 
in  war,  they  are  beginning  to  fall.  The 
introduction  of  the  use  of  fire-arms 
has  not  been  less  influential,  and  in  all 
the  history  of  the  musket,  it  has  no- 
where appeared  in  so  amiable  a  light 
as  in  New  Zealand — ^that  is,  as  the 
incentive  to  industry. 

"The  moment,**  says  Mr.  Earle,  '*the 
New  Zealanders  became  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  fire-arms,  theur  minds 
were  directed  bat  to  one  point,  namely, 
to  become  possessed  of  them.  After 
many  ingenious  and  treacherous  at- 
tempts to  obtain  their  oft-coveted  trea- 
sures, and  which,  for  the  most  part, 
ended  in  their  defeat,  thev  had  recourse 
to  industry,  and  determmed  to  create 
commodities  which  they  might  fairly 
barter  for  these  envied  muskets.  Pota- 
toes were  planted,  hogs  were  reared, 
and  flax  prepared,  not  for  their  own 
use  or  comfort,  bnt  to  exchange  with 
Europeans  for  fire-arms.  Their  plans 
succeeded;  and  they  have  now  fairly 
possessed  themselves  of  these  weapons, 
which,  at  first,  made  us  so  formidable 
in  their  eyes  ;  and  as  they  are  in  con- 
stant want  of  fresh  supplies  of  ammuni- 
tion, I  feel  convinced  it  will  always  be 
their  wish  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
us  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  de- 
sirable stores.  X  have  not  heard  of  a 
single   instance   in    which   they   have 
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turned  these  arms  against  us,  though 
they  are  often  grossly  insulted.**.-«p.  ^. 

Their  former  implements  of  war 
were  the  men,  or  stone  club,  and  a 
lance.  These  have  now  very  gene- 
rally given  place  to  the  musket ;  but 
with  the  changes  this  has  made,  they 
combine  many  of  their  ancient  prac- 
tices. The  young  men,  slaves  and 
women  of  the  tribe,  carrying  provi- 
sions, form  in  their  campaigns  the  com- 
missariat. 

*'  In  meeting  in  the  open  field,  the 
action  begins  with  a  dance,  in  which 
all  manner  of  distortions  of  the  body 
are  employed  to  express  defiance  of  the 
enemy ;  the  thigns  are  beaten,  the 
tongue  thrust  out,  and  the  eyes  drawn 
up,  till  only  the  white  is  visible.  By 
these  means,  and  by  mimic  song,  they 
excite  themselves  to  the  height  of  fury. 
The  chief  leads  bis  troops ;  he  carries 
a  sort  of  staff,  with  a  carved  point,  and 
ornamented  with  parrot-feathers  and 
pieces  of  dog-skin  ;  besides  this,  he  has 
a  '  meri/  a  war-club,  made  of  green 
jade,  pierced  at  the  handle,  through 
which  a  string  passes.  With  the  lower 
end  of  the  stafif  thev  fence  skilfully. 
Old  women  dance  in  front  of  the  party, 
stripped  of  their  clothes,  bedaubed 
with  ochre,  and  distorting  their  faces 
even  more  frightfully  than  the  men. 
All  the  warriors  have  their  hair  dressed, 
tied  round  on  the  top  of  theur  head,  and 
ornamented  with  leathers;  but  their 
bodies  and  limbs  are  entirely  naked. 
The  combat  is  carried  on  by  alternate 
advance  and  retreat.  If  a  party  retreat 
in  fight,  they  carry,  if  possible,  their 
dead  with  them,  or  the  enemy  seizes 
them  for  the  purpose  of  devouring 
them. 

"  In  an  engagement  on  the  sea  shore, 
in  which  muskets  were  used,  I  saw  both 
parties  advance,  guarding  themselves 
Dy  trenches  rapidly  dug  as  they  pushed 
forward.  They  fire  continually,  but  ir- 
regularly, and  a  great  deal  of  powder  is 
wasted,  as  they  rarely  take  aun.  Bnt, 
notwithstanding  this,  large  numbers  are 
often  kUled."..I>iej^ji6acA,  vol.  IL 
pp.  125-6. 

How  different  are  the  natives^  now 
from  what  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Cook,  when  a  single  shot  would  have 
terrified  a  village,  bat  when  the  birds 
which  crowded  their  forest  trees  were 
so  unaware  of  danger,  that  no  gun- 
reports  alarmed  them. 

A  desire  to  retaliate  and  the  love  of 
revenge  are  striking  features  in  their 
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cbaracter^and  as  they  often  arire  from 
Blender  or  imaginary  causes,  easily  ac- 
count for  the  frequency  of  their  wars. 
Dr.  Dieffenbach  says  that  he  knew  an 
instance  where  the  remembrance  of  a 
murder  had  been  carried  in  silence  for 
forty  years,  when  it  was  expiated  by 
the  death  of  him  who  had  committed  it. 
Low  as  the  social  arrangements  in 
New  Zealand  are,  they  have  a  recog- 
nized dirision  into  classes.  The  men 
ore  roR^a/tra— that  is,  freemen — or 
tana-reka-reka,  their  name  for  slaves. 
The  principal  of  a  tribe  is  the  Ariki, 
and  the  rank  is  hereditary.  He  has, 
however,  little  executive  authority,  his 
influence  being  chiefly  in  the  council. 
The  slaves  are  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
or  their  ofibprmg.  They  do  almost 
all  the  work,  and  are  in  general  kindly 
treated.  Bat  instances  are  known  of 
a  slave  being  killed  by  a  cruel  chief,  to 
make  a  feast ;  and  there  is  this  greater 
extreme  of  misery  in  the  condition  of 
a  New  Zealand  slave — that  escape  is 
hopeless.  Even  if  he  gets  back  to  his 
own  tribe,  he  is  either  returned,  or 
given  up  without  resistance^  the  right 
to  a  captured  slave  being  regarded  as 
permanent.  In  Mr.  Wakefield's  work 
on  New  Zealand,  it  is  said  that  there 
]«  no  title  to  land  there,  but  by  occu- 
pancy. Dr.  Diefibnbach  assures  us 
that  the  natives  have  very  clear  notions 
of  the  right  of  property ;  that  there  is 
not  an  inch  of  land  there  which  has 
not  its  proprietor  ;  and  that  the  title 
to  land  is  hereditary  or  by  conquest. 
The  tohungas,  or  priests,  have»  as 
may  be  expected,  great  influence  in 
New  Zealand.  They  have  most  of 
such  knowledge,  and,  except  in  warr 
of  such  skill  as  prevails  there,  and  are 
neither  distinguished  by  a  pecnliaf 
costume,  nor  separated  fVom  secular 
occupations.  Thus  a  tohunga  may 
be  at  the  same  time  an  Ariki ;  or  he 
may  be  a  carpenter,  a  carver,  or  a 
doctor.  It  is  remarkable,  and  cba* 
racteristic  of  their  native  intelligence, 
that,  on  the  first  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  priests  showed  little  dispo- 
sition to  oppose  it,  and  very  many  of 
them  became,  under  the  direction  of 
the  missionaries,  most  successful  teach- 
ers. Their  religion,  like  that  of  all 
ignorant  nations,  is  polytheistic,  but  so 


far  peculiar,  that  thej  km  neither 
idols  nor  temples.     What  bsTs  been 
taken  for  the  former  are  only  cirred 
ornaments  called  teke,  usoallj  much 
regarded  as  being  handed  down  from 
their  ancestors.     Their  chief  spirtti 
are  called  the  Attua  and  the  Waisaa. 
When  asked  to  describe  the  former,  i 
native  answered  that  he  was  *'  an  im- 
mortal shadow."     It  appears,  howerer, 
that  the  Attua  can  assume  any  foraw 
and  is  seen  in  a  bird,  a  green  lisard,  a 
cloud,  a  sunbeam.     When  Mr.  Mar»< 
den  told  them  there  was  bat  one  Godi 
they  refused  to  believe  him,  sajing, 
"  We  are  of  a  different  oolour  from 
you,  and  if  one  God  made  ns  both}  |m 
would  not  have  committed  such  a  mis' 
take  as  to  make  ns  of  diffsrenk  coloun." 
**  In  like  manner,"  says  Mr.  Taylor/ 
"  when  the  Syrians  were  defealed  \n 
the  Israelites,  thev  said,  '  Their  godi 
are  gods  of  the  hills,  therefore  the; 
are  stronger    than  wa;  but  let  u 
fight  against  them  in  the  plain,  and  vi 
shall  be  stronger  than  they.'    In  both 
cases,  ignorance  confined  the  Greit 
Cause  to  a  single  class  of  phenooraaf , 
it  multiplied  the  nuQ»ber  of  agencieitl 
and  it  limited  the  extent  of  eadi  st[^\ 
rate  agency."  } 

An  extract  or  two  from  the  woril'. 
of  Mr.  Earle,  who  was  in  New 
land  in  1827>  will  sufficiently  d 
the  state  and  manners  of  these  aboi 
gines  $  and  when  compared  with 
sages  from  the  books  before  us, 
enable  us  to  form  a  pret^ 
idea  of  the  progress  to^  hare 
made.     The  oondition  of  women— if 
all  countries  a  good  test  of  natii 
manners-^is  thus  refierred 


**  The  method  of '  courtship  and  ntfc< 
trimony  '  is  a  most  extraormnarT  oae« ' 
so  mucn  so,  that  an  observer  oonld  ne*^ 
discover  that  any  affection  existed  be* 
tween  the  parties.  A  man  sees  i  *<>* 
man  whom  ne  fancies  he  should  Ilk«  ^^ 
a  wife;  he  asks  the  consent  of  ber 
father,  or,  if  an  orphan,  of  her  neartft 
relative,  which,  if  he  obtains,  he  carritf 
his  *  intended  *  off  by  force,  she  rvsHti&K 
with  all  her  strength ;  and  as  the  5ev 
Zealand  girls  are  generally  prettr  r^ 
bust,  sometimes  a  dreadful  btruf^l^ 
takes  place ;  both  are  stripped  tx>  the 
skin,  and  it  is  sometimes  the  work  of 


'   *  See  a  very  able  and  most  interesting  work,  "  The  Natural  History  of  Sooety . 
by  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  Esq. 
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honrft  to  remove  the  fair  prize  a  hun- 
dred yards.  If  she  breaks  away,  she 
instiatly  flies  from  her  antagonist,  and 
he  has  his  labour  to  commence  again. 
We  may  suppose  that,  if  the  lady  feels 
any  wish  to  be  united  to  her  would-be- 
spouse,  she  will  not  make  too  violent  an 
opposition;  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  she  secures  her  retreat  into  her 
father's  house,  and  the  lover  loses  all 
ohance  of  ever  obtaining  her ;  whereas, 
if  he  can  manage  to  carry  her  in  triumph 
into  his  own,  she  immediately  becomes 
his  wife.  The  women  have  a  decided 
aversion  to  marriage;  which  can 
scarcely  be  wondered  at  when  we  con- 
sider how  they  are  circumstanced. 
While  they  remain  single,  they  enjoy 
all  tha  privileges  of  the  other  sex  ;  they 
mav  rove  where  they  please,  and  bestow 
their  favours  on  whom  thev  choose,  and 
are  entirely  beyond  control  or  restraint ; 
but  when  married,  their  freedom  is  at 
an  end.  They  become  mere  slaves,  and 
sink  gradually  into  domestic  drudges  to 
those  who  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  them;  and  whether  their 
conduct  be  criminal  or  exemplary,  they 
are  equally  likely  to  receive  a  blow  in  a 
moment  or  passion,  of  sufficient  force  to 
end  life  and  slavery  together !  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  fright- 
ful picture;  and  I  saw  several  old 
couples,  who  had  been  united  in  youth, 
who  had  always  lived  in  happiness  to- 
gether, and  whose  kind  and  friendly 
manner  towards  each  other  set  an  ex- 
ample well  worthy  of  imitation  in  many 
English  families. 

'*  A  chief  residing  in  the  village  had 
proof  of  the  infidelity  of  one  of  his  wives, 
and  being  perfectly  sure  of  her  guilt, 
he  took  his  patoo-patoo  (or  stone 
hatchet)  and  proceeded  to  his  hut,  where 
tikis  wretched  woman  was  employed  in 
household  affairs.  Without  mentioning 
the  cause  of  his  suspicion,  or  once  up- 
braiding her,  he  deliberately  aimed  a 
blow  at  her  head,  which  killed  her  on 
the  spot ;  and,  as  she  was  a  slave,  he 
dragged  the  body  to  the  outside  of  the 
village,  and  there  left  it  to  be  devoured 
by  the  dogs.  The  account  of  this  trans- 
action was  soon  brought  to  us,  and  we 
proceeded  to  the  place  to  request  per- 
mission to  bury  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered woman,  which  was  immediately 
granted. 

"  This  was  the  second  murder  I  was 
very  nearly  a  witness  to  since  my  arri- 
val ;  and  the  indifference  with  which 
each  had  been  spoken  of,  induced  me  to 
believe  that  such  barbarities  were  events 


of  frequent  occurrence ;  yet  the  manners 
of  all  seemed  kind  and  gentle  towards 
each  other ;  but  infidelity  in  a  wife  it 
never  forgiven  here,  and  in  general,  if 
the  lover  can  be  taken,  he  also  is  sacri- 
ficed along  with  the  adulteress.*' — ^pp. 
82,63. 

The  anti-nuptial  stmggle  mentioned 
above  by  Mr.  Earle«  and  which  the 
sthenistics  of  New  Zealand  might 
render  a  very  serious  one,  is  not  al- 
ways so  rude.  We  read  of  an  Eng- 
lish sailor  who,  having  escaped  be- 
ing eaten — as  were  his  companions — 
became  a  favourite,  was  adopted 
into  a  tribe,  tatooed,  tabooed,  and 
given  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
a  chief.  When,  with  her  father*8 
consent,  he  asked  her  hand,  she 
screamed  and  ran  away ;  but  two  of 
the  natives,  throwing  off  their  mats, 
pursued  her  and  brought  her  back. 
Being  again  asked  by  her  suitor  who  • 
ther  she  would  be  his,  she  hung  down 
her  head  and  answered  /  pea,  which 
means  **  ves,  I  believe  so.***  The 
contest,  however,  is  often  most  ear- 
nest, and  with  good  reason,  as  if  the 
girl  dislikes  her  lover,  and  friends  do 
not  interfere,  all  depends  on  her  own 
resistance.  Mr.  Brown,  in  explana- 
tion of  this  usage,  says,  that  a  chief 
may  take — either  by  consent  of  friends, 
or  by  force,  if  he  can  carry  her  off— 
any  unmarried  female  he  may  choose, 
to  make  her  his  wife ;  but  that  the  pri- 
vilege is  confined  to  chiefs,  slaves  not 
being  allowed  to  take  wives  by  force. 
The  marriage  ceremony,  after  these 
attentions,  is  very  simple.  The  lover 
leads  his  lady  to  his  house,  and  tells 
her  she  is  mistress  of  it.  The  recent 
books  concur  in  stating  that  generally 
the  wife  is  well- treated  by  her  hus- 
band, and  that  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common for  a  woman  to  evince  her 
affection  for  her  husband  by  commit- 
ting suicide  on  hit  death.  Polygamy, 
which,  though  permitted,  is  not  com- 
mon, is  the  main  cause  of  unhappiness 
in  marriage.  Adultery  on  the  part  of 
a  wife  is  still  punished  with  death,  of 
which  Dr.  Dieffenbach  mentions  that 
several  Instances  came  under  bis  ob- 
servation ;  but  in  the  vicinities  of 
Europeans  and  missionaries  this  usage 
is  waning,  and  the  husband  is  content 


■  See  Uie  Narrative  of  Rutherford,  in  the  very  nice  Kttle  work  on  the  New 
Zfftlftadf re,  in  the  Library  of  Eotertidiiing  Knowledge. 
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with  compeosatioii,  or  a  less  rigorous 
penalty.  The  life  of  the  adulterer,  if 
of  the  inferior  class,  is  always  for- 
feited ;  if  he  is  a  chief  of  influence,  he 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  justice,  unless 
he  be  of  a  different  tribe,  and  then  a 
Trojan  war  ensues.  Notwithstanding 
the  barbarous  habits  which  indigence 
and  long-continued  intestine  hostilities 
have  contributed  to  maintain,  the  New 
Zealanders  do  exhibit  many  amiable 
dispositions.  The  parental,  and  in- 
deed all  the  domestic  affections,  are 
strong  in  them,  and  on  the  meeting  of 
not  very  near  relatives,  great  is  the 
rubbing  of  noses.  Under  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  much  im- 
provement might  be  expected  in  the 
women  and  through  their  influence. 
Even  now,  exposed  as  they  are  to 
immoral  usages  and  unpleasing  scenes, 
daughters  of  chiefs  are  often  seen, 
whose  propriety  of  conduct  and  re- 
finement of  manners  would  do  honour 
to  Europeans.  Mr.  Earle's  book, 
from  which  we  have  taken  an  extract 
representing  them  unfavourably,  affords 
another  of  a  different  character.  A 
native  chief,  hunted  by  his  enemies, 
was  given  shelter  by  Mr.  Earle,  who, 
with  his  friends,  defended  him  at  the 
haiard  of  their  lives-^ 

<*  During  this  transaction  I  witnessed 
the  natursu  kindness  of  heart  and  disin- 
terested tenderness  of  the  female  sex. 
No  matter  how  distressing  the  circum- 
stance, or  appalling  the  danger,  they 
are,  in  all  countries,  the  last  to  forsake 
roan.  While  the  enraged  chiefs  were 
getting  outside  of  our  house,  and  all  our 
exertions  could  scarcely  prevent  them 
from  making  a  forcible  entry,  all  the 
women  were  sitting  with,  and  tr^-ing  to 
comfort  the  unhappy  cause  of  this  cala- 
mity. They  had  cooked  for  him  a  deli- 
cate dinner,  brought  him  fruit,  and  were 
using  every  means  by  which  they  could 
keep  up  his  spirits,  confidently  assuring 
him  that  the  white  men  woula  not  yield 
htm  up  to  his  ferocious  foes.  Notwith- 
standmg  all  their  exertions,  he  was  mi- 
serable, till  informed  by  me  of  his  safety ; 
and  I  received  the  warmest  thanks  and 
even  blessings  from  his  fair  friends,  as 
if  1  had  conferred  upon  each  a  personal 

favour At  the  close  of  this 

eventful  day,  we  received  a  token  of 
peace,  which  was  in  its  manner  simple 
and  affecting,  and  not  such  as  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  nation  of 
savages.  A  procession  of  young  girls 
approached  our  door,  each  bearing  a 
basket;   some  were  filled  with  nicely 


cooked  potatoes,  others  with  viriom 
fruits  and  flowers,  which  they  set  dom 
before  us,  chanting,  in  a  low  voice,  i 
song  in  praise  of  our  recent  exploit."'- 
pp.  190-193. 

Among  the  odd  things  at  the  anti- 
podes, is  their  crying  for  joy.  On 
dear  friends  meeting,  they  &rat  rub 
noses— which  is,  indeed,  their  ordioan 
salutation,  and  equivalent  to  onr  shak. 
ing  hands.  They  then  squat  dovn, 
pull  their  mats  or  blankets  over  tbeir 
heads,  and  '*  tears  begin  to  flow." 
Tears,  Mr.  Brown  assures  ns,  are 
completely  at  their  control,  but  are  do 
sign  of  real  sorrow,  for  as  soon  as  the 
**  tange,"  or  crying,  is  over,  thev  isi^h 
and  talk  with  the  utmost  cbeermlness. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
New  Zealand  usages  is  the  Taboot  or, 
as  they  call  it,  the  taj^.  This  appears 
to  be  more  extensively  applied  and 
more  strictly  observed  in  these  iaiaods 
than  in  any  others  of  the  South  Sea, 
although  it  prevails  in  all  of  them.  It 
is  almost  tbeir  only  law,  but  derifes 
its  efficacy  more  from  superstitioos  or 
religious  feeling,  than  from  fauoio 
sanction,  further  than  that  the  hoitifitj 
of  a  chief,  or  popular  anger,  may  be 
incurred  by  transgressing  it.  B j  beifif 
pronounced  /apu,  any  thing  mar  be 
consecrated  to  a  particular  purpose 
or  separated  from  being  interfersd 
with  by  another.  Many  thugs  ait 
by  custom  **  tapu."  Thus,  jick  p* 
sons  and  their  houses  aure  *'  tapu.*  A 
widow  is  "  tapu  "  for  a  certain  perwi 
after  the  death  of  her  husband ;  sod  a 
girl  plighted  in  marriage  is  slwar 
"tapu."  But  the  most  maryelkws 
circumstance  connected  with  this  c&- 
tom  in  New  Zealand  is,  that  it  inar  be 
applied,  at  the  discretion  of  indiTidaabi 
without  the  interference  of  priests  ta 
almost  any  transaction,  and  yet  retam 
its  force.  It  has  lately  become  sgnat 
assurance  of  property,  and  purcba»rfi 
in  addition  to  a  deed,  which  we  na- 
ture to  say  no  native  understands,  lu^' 
now  their  lands  made  **  tapn*'  to  tbtc 

Next  in  influence  to  the  "tapu/  » 
their  usage  of  robbing,  as  a  pual^ 
ment.  This,  Mr.  Brown  tells  us,  a 
the  ordinary  method  of  punishiof  t\ 
ofFencea,  real  or  imaginaiT.  TJie  <»■- 
fender  looks  calmly  on,  while  his  pr^ 

Eerty  is,  article  by  article,  taken  froa 
im.  Mr.  Brown  knew  a  esse  wbtf- 
a  party  went  to  rob  a  chief,  d«^ 
Koinaki*  beoanse^-and  tfaisieeiBsdoa. 
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hij  hard — his  wife  had  committed 
adultery.  They  took  his  donble-har- 
relled  gao«  all  his  blankets^  and  a  trunk 
of  other  things^  he  not  only  looking 
coolly  on,  but  remaining  on  good 
terms  with  them.  After  the  idTair 
was  OTer>  he  entertained  them  for 
three  days  in  his  house,  the  weather 
not  permitting  them  to  depart  sooner. 
In  their  robbing  excursions,  they  do 
not,  it  appears,  confine  themselves  to 
the  property  of  the  offenders,  but,  by 
a  New  Zealand  equity,  constructively 
implicate  the  whole  tribe,  and  carry  on 
all  they  can  find. 

These  natives  are,  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy intimated,  very  intelligent.  The 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineralogical 
kingdoms  of  the  islands  are  designated 
by  their  own  names,  and  are  said  to  be 
known  to  all.  They  have  great  powers 
of  attention  and  memory — soon  repeat 
not  only  the  Cburch  Catechism,  but 
whole  chapters  of  the  Gospels— and 
know  songs  without  number.  Mr. 
Brown  says,  that  a  person  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  capabilities  assured 
him,  that  he  would  undertake  to  teach 
any  of  them  to  read  and  write  in  a 
fortnight;  and  that  the  statement 
derives  confirmation  from  the  great 
numbers  who  have  these  acquirements, 
and  that  too  amongst  tribes  who  have 
no  intercourse  with  missionaries,  but 
who  have  learned  from  others  taught 
by  them. 

They  are  also,  as  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived, very  capable  of  enterprize  ; 
many  whalers  are  already  manned  by 
them  alone  ;  Dr.  Dieffenbach  knows  a 
native  who  is  master  of  a  whale-ship  ; 
and  Mr.  Wakefield  says  that  the 
NguhUau  tribe  have  thirty  large  seal- 
ing boats.  Indeed,  they  very  gene- 
rally admire  the  energy  of  our  coun- 
trymen, although  they  are  slow  to 
imitate  it.  "  They  are,'*  said  a  native 
of  the  English  settlers,  <' strong  of 
heart,  for  they  have  begun  to  build 
houses  without  talking." 

Mr.  Brown  conceives  that  mechani- 
cal talent  is  rare  amongst  them  ;  and 
that  the  intense  interest  which  the 
missionary  accounts  say  that  they  ma- 
nifest at  the  sight  of  a  blacksmith's 
forge,  or  the  labours  of  a  carpenter, 
arises  only  from  their  clear  perception 
of  the  value  of  these  crafts.  He  adds 
that  they  are  eminently  distinguished 
for  acting  from  reason,  and  not  from 
passion ;  and  insufficient  or  absurd  as 


such  reasons  may  be,  they  appear  to  be 
less  infiuenced  by  impulse  than  by  re- 
flection. No  one,  as  Mr.  Brown  tells 
us,  makes  a  bargain  of  the  least  im- 
portance, without  first  canvassing  the 
price  and  all  particulars  with  his  tribe  ; 
and  before  coming  to  a  conclusion, 
will  generally  sleep  over  it.  A  turn 
for  trade  is  springing  up  amongst 
them,  and  is  among  Uie  hopeful  indica- 
tions of  their  present  state.  They  are 
often  capital  judges  of  goods,  very 
business-like,  and  shew  cleverness  in 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  prices. 

"  But,"  as  Mr.  Brown  says,  **afew 
examples  will  best  illustrate  the  men- 
tal capabilities  of  the  native ;"  and  we 
transcribe  the  passage  which  follows 
his  remark : — 

"  Shortly  after  Captain  Hobson's  ar- 
rival, the  prices  of  the  various  articles 
of  produce  fit  for  the  settlers  suddenly 
rose,  and  a  lucrative  trade  was  for  a 
time  carried  on  by  small  vessels  going 
round  the  coast,  and  collecting  supplies. 
Quickly  perceiving  this,  some  of  the 
Thames  natives  purchased  a  small  res- 
sel,  manned  her  themselves,  keeping  a 
white  roan  to  navigate  her,  and  carried 
on  an  excellent  trade  in  buying  pigs, 
and  carrying  them  to  the  Bay  of  Islands 
for  sale.  They  show  the  greatest  desire 
to  get  traders  to  settle  amongst  them ; 
not,  however,  from  any  particular  love 
towards  them,  but  on  account  of  the  ar- 
ticles which  are  thus  brought  amongst 
them ;  and  once  there,  they  know  well, 
from  past  experience,  that  the  goods 
will  soon  become  their  own,  whether  for 
value  or  not.  So  keen  are  they,  and  so 
alive  to  their  own  interests,  that  it  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  no  trader  goes 
amone:  them  who  is  not  sooner  or  later 
ruined,  from  the  extent  of  credit  which 
they  contrive  to  obtain,  and  never  re- 
deem. The  ingenius  devices  which  they 
employ  to  get  into  debt,  are  inconceiv- 
able. If  the  settler  has  any  weak  point, 
they  are  sure  to  find  it  out,  and  assail 
him  through  its  medium.  The  settler, 
indeed,  has  no  chance  with  them ;  for 
however  cautious  he  may  in  general  be, 
he  cannot  always  be  on  bis  guard ;  and 
as  they  are  ever  acting  in  concert,  they 
are  at  no  loss  to  take  every  advantiu^e 
which  occurs.  There  is  one  case  de- 
serving of  notice,  as  showing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  natives  in  a  very  high  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  point  of  view.  One 
of  the  oldest  settlers,  a  highly  respect- 
able gentleman,  and  possessing,  at  ona 
time,  the  command  of  great  means — from 
reverses  of  fortune,  and  other  causes. 
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became  completely  deranged.  In  thi» 
5)tate  of  mind,  he  would  take  fits  of  be- 
neyolence,  and  gire  away  to  the  natives 
large  c^oantities  of  property.  Seeing 
that  this  would  soon  leave  him  without 
any  thing,  and  he  being  highly  respected 
by  the  natives,  one  of  their  number — a 
very  intelligent  and  excellent  man, 
named  Joet— took  possession  of  the  gen- 
tleman's store,  ana  prevented  him  &om 
throwing  away  anv  more  of  his  goods, 
until  an  authorixea  person  came  to  un- 
dertake the  management.  This  case 
requires  no  comment — ^the  amount  of 
self-denial,  energy  of  moral  purpose,  and 
intellectual  capacity,  here  exhibited,  are 
all  admirable,  and  not  very  frequently 
found  united  in  individuals  of  the  most 
civilised  communities." — Broum*s  New 
Zealandy  pp.  96,  97. 

One  of  the  changes  manifest  among 
them  is  the  frequent  substitution  of 
whale-boats  for  canoes,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  triangular  sail  for  one 
rigged  after  the  English  fashion.  They 
are  capital  boaters,  and  time  their  oars 
with  the  r^ralarity  of  men-of-war's 
men.  Mr.  Wakefield  telb  how  dex- 
terously they  brought  him  through  a 
dangerous  surf. 


<( 


A  very  heavy  surf  hid  the  coast 
from  us  every  now  and  then ;  and  when 
they  disoov«red  signs  of  an  immediate 
gale  from  the  son^-cast,  my  crew  held 
a  long  consultation.  My  advice  was 
asked  as  to  whether  we  should  at  once 
land  through  the  surf,  or  run  the  chance 
of  being  caught  by  the  gsle,  in  order  to 
seek  smoother  water  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Wanganui.  I  left  it  entirely  to  them, 
and  they  soon  afterwards  turned  the 
head  of  the  canoe  towards  the  shore. 
Before  entering |the  surf,  they  made  all 
preparations  lor  an  accident.  They 
shook  off  their  mats  and  blankets,  and 
made  me  strip  to  my  shirt  and  trowsers. 
The  guns  and  other  heavy  articles  were 
lashed  to  the  thwarts  of  the  canoe.  I 
was  placed  in  the  bow,  between  two 
strong  fellows,  who  were  enjoined  to 
have  a  particular  regard  for  my  safety. 

'*  All  hands  now  took  to  the  paddles ; 
two  at  the  bow  and  two  at  tne  stern 
asststinsr  the  manM;er  of  the  steer-oar 
to  keep  ner  square  before  the  sea. 

"  A  smooth  or  favourable  moment  was 
seised,  and  we  dashed  along  on  the  top 
of  a  foaming  roller,  with  our  liveliest 
stroke,  and  a  cheering  song.  Tenat 
Tenaf  or  'HurrshI  Hurrah!'  shouted 
the  steersman ;  Kia  tika^  or  *  Keep  her 
straight,'  yelled  the  others ;  and  the 
roller  broke  on  either  side  of  us,  and 
roared  along  towards  the  shore.   As  the 


surf  extended  nearly  half  amife  from  the 
beach,  this  was  repeated  severs!  times ; 
and  the  operation  of  landing  was  rerj 
well  performed,  excepting  the  conflict- 
ing advice  which  was  g^ven  by  sll  hands 
at  once,  in  the  shrillest  tones,  everj  tuw 
a  roller  passed.  The  moment  wetoacbed 
the  lana,  my  two  supporters  lifted  me 
up  with  a  jerk,  and  pitched  me  high  asd 
dry  on  the  beach.  Before  I  had  tine  to 
recover  myself,  they  had  all  jumped  o&t 
into  the  water,  and  hauled  the  canoe  oat 
of  reach  of  the  next  wave." — Wakefieldti 
New  Zealand,  vol.  L  pp.  235-6. 

Mr.  Wakefield  mentions  with  admi- 
ration the  mode  in  which  some  tribes- 
those  on  the  Wanganui  river — ^pole  op 
rapids,  having  in  parts  a  fall  of  six 
feet  in  a  short  space.  It  is  another 
instance  of  this  people  being  good 
timists,  although  they  seem  to  have  no 
ear  for  music. 

"  On  reachine  the  foot  of  a  rapid,  lb 
crew  abandon  ute  paddles,  stand  op  in 
the  canoe,  and  handle  long  poles  maik 
of  numuka,  toa  toa^  or  other  hard  wood, 
and  chained  at  the  lower  end.  They 
now  push  against  the  bed  of  the  river  is 

Eerfect  unison,  the  poles  plunfing  and 
fting,  while  the  caaoe  foams  uesd,  ti 
though  by  clock-work.     The  hekasiun 
also  steers  with  a  pole,  balancing  his- 
self  in  the  high-peaJKed  stem,  and  giui- 
ing  the  canoe  bv  poling  under  or  sviv 
from  it.    The  silence  is  only  interroptal 
b^  the  grating  of  the  poles  against  th« 
sides  of  the  canoe,  and  the  foaming «( 
the  water,  or  by   an  occasional  hri«i 
word  of  direction  from  the  man  in  tb» 
bow— JD  utat   •«  Towards  shore*"  « 
Ki  wahof  *' Outwards  r    The  csiwes 
follow  each  oth»  in  single  file,  wiik 
scarcely  two    feet  between  the  sUn 
of  one  and  the  bow  of  the  next;  and 
although  a  collision  would  in  most  cases 
render  the  capsizing  of  both  inevitabk, 
such  is  the  skill  of  the  natives,  tbatao 
accident  rarely  occurs  ingoing  op  the 
rapids.     The  natives  of  mta^»  ^^^ 
a  known  reputation  for  this  pcculisr  ex- 
ercise ;  and  men  of  other  tribes  fc^ 
on  this  river  are  much  laogfaed  at  ^ 
their  awkwardness,  and  the  naoMrotf 
duckings  which  they  eetia  oonssqoepee. 
A  crew  of  experienoed  TftD^wnaa*^!^ 
poling  up  a  strong  rapid  is  a  very  preUJ 
sight.     As  it  is  hardT  work,  they  ge»^ 
rally  strip,  leaving  only  a  shirt  or  ma* 
round  the  waist,  and  the  exercise  thrj^ 
them  into  the  most  gracefel  attitade^* 
and  develops  their  muscular  snmf  •  ^ 
by-word  much  used  all  over  the  uuaAi, 
a&udes  to  the  known  practice  in  poo^* 
while  it  mimics  the  unoouth*diale«t  oftstf 
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tribe.  Aft«r  I  beeamd,  as  it  wore,  identic 
tied  with  Uwin,  it  was  often  shouted  after 
me  bjr  tJie  KaoUi  or  Nptitiana  natives, 
Ira/  iraJ  $  wike^  e  toko  kitukua  !  *  Hallo! 
hailol  old  man,  pole  awav  inland.'" — 
WakefieitCi  Ntw  ZealoM,  vol.  i.  pp. 
457-a. 

Nothing  in  New  Zealand  is  calca- 
]iUn\  to  delight  a  stranger  more  than 
the  music  of  the  woods.  The  birds 
are  ionumerabley  most  of  them  pecu- 
li&r  to  the  conntrj,  and  many  of  sweet 
notes.  Thej  have  been  hitherto  so 
little  molestedf  that  they  still  appear 
nfTuJl J  fearless.  Mr.  Wakefield  speaks 
of  pigeons  remaining  quietly  on  branches 
over  their  heads,  until  they  dropped 
them  almost  into  their  boatSi  the  death 
of  one  bird  not  diJitarbing  the  eqoani- 
mitj  of  its  companions.  He  describes 
R>me  rare  varieties  of  wild  duck — 
among  them  the  blue-winged  and  the 
[■dradUe  duck,  the  latter  being  nearly 
^  large  as  a  goose,  and  of  beautiful 
plumage.  The  /ut,  or  mocking-bird, 
u  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  fea- 
thered tribe  there. 

"  It  resembles/'  says  Mr.  Wakefield, 
"I  bUck-bird  in  sise  and  plnmase,  with 
two  gnoefiil  bunches  of  white  feathers 
udcrtke  neok.  It  abounds  in  the  woods, 
ttd  is  runarkably  noisy  and  active.  Its 
OMt  common  note  is  a  mixture  of  two 
«r  ihree  graduated  notes  on  a  fiute,  a 
<D6He,  and  a  sharp  whistle ;  but  it  imi- 
tates almost  ererj  feathered  inhabitant 
of  the  forest,  and,  when  domesticated, 
tf  ery  noise  it  hears.  It  is  of  a  particu- 
larly sweet  flavour,  and  very  tender.  ** 

The  poi  bird  is  also  distinguished, 
u  well  for  its  showy  brilliant  plnmaffe 
u  for  the  sweetness  of  its  note.  Tne 
birds  begin  their  music  about  two 
l^fiars  after  midnight,  continue  singing 
till  tonrise,  and  are  silent  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  These  forest  concerts  are 
<i«scribed  by  Cook  in  his  first  voyage, 
>Bd  are  still  as  sweet. 

"  The  aUp,"  says  our  great  mariner, 
*"  l*y  at  a  distance  of  somewhat  less  than 
^(urter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  in 
tbe  morning  we  were  awakened  by  the 
ringinff  of  the  birds.  The  number  was 
Inmmble,  end  they  seemed  to  strain 
Ihttr  throats  in  emiUation  of  each  other. 
This  wild  melody  was  infinitely  superior 
to  any  that  we  had  ever  heard  of  the 
ittie  kind.  It  seemed  to  be  like  small 
NUs,  exquisitely  tuned;  and  perhaps 
m  distaaoe  and  the  water  between, 


might  be  of  no  small  advantage  to  the 
sound." 

Agriculture  must  be  for  a  long  pe* 
riod  the  main  hope  of  prosperity  in  New 
Zealand.  Its  fisheries,  and  especially 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  near  the 
best  whaling  ground,  are  an  immediate 
source  of  wealth  i  and  as  it  possesses 
eoal,  mannfactures  may  in  time  follow. 
But  farming  must  be  the  most  press- 
ing and  great  industrial  resource  of  the 
colonist,  as  well  as  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. Climate  and  soil  are  both  so 
favourable  to  this,  that  the  inhabitants, 
who,  as  we  have  said,  are  now  potato- 
eaters,  find  no  difficulty  in  supplying 
their  few  wants,  and  have  not  yet 
learned  to  look  beyond  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  deficiencies  of  their 
implements,  they  farm  such  ground  as 
they  find  it  necessary  to  cultivate,  with 
a  neatness  and  attention  which  lead  us 
to  hope  that,  if  better  taught,  thej 
might  rapidly  rise  in  wealth  and  civi- 
lization. Plants  and  birds  enable  the 
native  to  mark  the  periods  of  his  la- 
bours. Two  migratory  cuckoos  (the 
Cucultu  foidatui  of  Forst,)  called 
kohaperoa,  and  a  small  and  very  beau- 
tiful kmd  (the  CucuIum  nUens  of  the 
same  author,)  which  appear  on  the 
coast  at  Christmas,  indicate,  as  we 
learn  from  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  the  time 
for  the  first  potato  harvest;  and  the 
flowering  of  the  ClematU  albida,  in 
October,  telb  them  to  prepare  their 
fln-ound  for  receiving  the  potatoes. 
They  generally  select  the  hill-side ; 
but  the  kumara  and  maize  are  always 
grown  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  valleys. 

"  The^r  are  excellent  judges  of  soil, 
and  distinguish  the  different  kinds  by 
names.  The  onS  matua  (father  soil)  is 
the  stiff  clay  of  the  hills,  and  is  not  es- 
teemed ;  clayey  alluvial  land  on  the  bank 
of  rivers  is  called  reredi ;  sandy  soil  is 
called  onipu  ;  land  composed  of  decayed 
vegetables  on  the  sides  of  hills  is  oaUed 
onihara ;  rich  land  on  the  sides  of  rivers 
is  called  lot  jpti.  The  two  latter  are 
those  preferred  for  plantations.  If  the 
land  is  wooded,  (and  such  they  prefer,) 
the  trees  are  cut  down  and  burnt,  but 
no  attempt  is  made  to  root  up  the  stump. 
The  lana  is  afterwards  dug  up  with  a 
pole,  which  has  a  foot-piece  firmly  at- 
tached to  it,  and  which  is  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  spade.  It  is  made 
of  the  hard  wood  of  the  maise  {Eugeniat 
maixe),  or  sometimes  of  the  wood  of  the 
£epta$permium  erieoide^f  and  is  called 
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c  kaheru.  The  work  proceeds  rapidly, 
and  the  soil  being  interlaced  with  roots 
of  shrubs  and  ferns,  the  implement  is 
preferable  to  oor  spades,  which  cut,  but 
do  not  tear  up ;  those  especially  which 
are  made  entirely  of  iron  cannot  be  used 
by  the  natires,  as  their  feet  are  bare. 
Sometimes  a  hoe  is  used,  formed  of 
Lydian  or  green  stone,  fixed  to  a  handle. 
It  is  callea  e  toku  The  seeds  are  then 
put  into  holes  made  with  a  stick  of  the 
wood  manuka.  All  the  plantations  are 
fenced  in.  The  greatest  labour  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  kumara  fields.  They 
are  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  the  kumara s 
are  planted  in  regular  rows ;  and  the 
caterpillars  of  a  sphinx,  which  feed  in 
great  numbers  upon  the  leaves,  are  at 
all  times  carefully  remored.  In  neat- 
ness such  a  field  rivals  buy  in  Europe. 
Every  family  has  its  own  field,  and  the 
tiroduce  is  private  property.  But  the 
head  of  a  tribe,  being,  as  it  were,  the 
father  of  a  family,  often  institutes  a  sale, 
to  which  all  men  contribute  their  pro- 
duce, and  the  receipts  are  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  contributions :  in  this 
proceeding  there  is,  however,  nothing 
compulsory.  Fishing  is  likewise  carried 
on  in  common.  An  old  man,  acting  as 
an  umpire,  divides  the  fish  which  has 
been  caught  into  equal  portions,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  families ;  he  then 
wSiks  round,  and  with  a  stick  points  out 
to  whom  each  heap  belongs." — Dieffen^ 
hack* 8  New  Zealand,  vol.  li.  pp.  12£-4. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  sub- 
jecty  we  must  observe^  that  they  apply 
their  •*  tapu "  very  usefully  to  the 
protection  of  agriculture.  The  land 
under  cultivation  is  made  *'tapu/'  as 
are  all  the  people  employed  about,  it. 
No  one»  therefore^  can  interfere  with 
them,  Dor  can  they  proceed  elsewhere 
until  the  work  they  had  undertaken  is 
completed.  We  must  also  notice  their 
celebrated  plant,  the  P/tormium  tenax, 
or  New  Zealand  flax.  The  native 
name  for  it  is  korari,  and  when  gathered 
it  is  calledi  here  hie  hie,  that  is,  tying 
stufT.  Mr.  Wakefield  visited  a  flax 
collecting  encampment,  and  gives  a 
yery  good  account  of  their  mode  of 
proceeding.  The  leaves  are  folded  in 
two  longitudinally,  giving  them  an 
inner  and  outer  sicie.  The  former  has 
a  natural  gloss,  the  latter  is  dull.  The 
innermost  leaves  are  preferred,  and 
are  cut  about  a  foot  from  the  ground 
with  a  sharp  mussel-shell.  The  leaves 
being  collected,  there  is  a  division  of 
labour^^ome  split  the  leaf  longitudi- 
nally, while  another  set  cut  the  doll 
side  of  each  half  leaf  transversely,  and 


almost  through,  about  mid-way  along 
its  length.  This  is  done  with  a  small 
cockle-shell,  and  demands  dexterity. 
These  half  leaves  are  now  taken  up  bj 
another  hand,  and  beinff  spread  like  a 
fan,  each  particalar  half  leaf  receives 
from  the  mussel-shell  a  loDgitadinal 
scrape.  '*  The  dexterity  and  qoicknos 
with  which  this  whole  operation  was 
performed,  drew  from  us,**  says  Mr. 
Wakefield,  "repeated  exclamations  of 
delight."  From  this  plant  are  made 
the  mats  which  form  the  principal,  ve 
may  say,  the  only  article  of  the  native 
costume.  Mr.  Wakefield  says  tbej 
make  mats  impenetrable  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  that  he  has  braved  with  im- 
punity the  heaviest  rain^  sleeping  uoda 
no  other  shelter. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  well  known 
to  excel  in  a  peculiar  method  of  cook- 
ing, which  is  described  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field. He  attests  their  success  ifi 
making  admirable  dishes. 

"  The  maori  *  nmu,'  or  cooking-hok 
is  a  very  complete  steaming  apparatss, 
and  is  used  as  follows:— In  ^  bole 
scraped  in  the  ground,  about  three  ii«t 
in  diameter,  and  one  foot  deep,  a  wood 
fire  is  first  lighted.  Round  stones  aboot 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist  are  heaped  npei 
the  faggots,  and  fall  among  tne  asMi 
as  the  fire  consumes  in  the  wood.  Wbei 
they  are  thus  nearly  red-hot,  the  cook 
picks  out  anv  piece  of  charcoal  thai 
may  appear  above  the  stones,  torns  ail 
the  stones  round  with  two  sticks,  ao^ 
arranges  them  so  as  to  afford  a  prett; 
uniform  heat  and  surface.  She  tbea 
sprinkles  water  on  the  stones  froo  * 
dried  gourd,  of  which  the  inside  bas 
been  hollowed,  and  a  copious  steam  rises. 
Clean  grass,  milk-thistle,  or  wild  tur- 
nip leaves,  dipped  in  water,  are  laid  cb 
the  stones ;  the  potatoes,  which  harebeea 
carefully  scraped  of  their  peel  wti 
cockle  shells,  and  washed,  are  placed  ^^a 
the  herbs,  together  with  any  Kfd*» 
meat,  or  fish  that  may  be  included  in 
the  mess ;  fresh  herbs  are  laid  oo  tbe 
food,  flax-baskets  foUow,  completel; 
covering  the  heap,  and  the  mess  is  thea 
buried  with  the  earth  from  the  hole.  ><> 
visible  steam  escapes  from  the  apptfl* 
tus,  which  looks  like  a  large  mole>luii; 
and  when  the  old  ha^,  who  know  bow 
to  time  the  cookery  with  great  accaract. 
from  constant  practice,  open  the^^ta* 
comb,  every  thing  is  sure  to  be  thoroagbly 
and  equally  cooked."— WWe^rfi  ^f 
Zealand,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

Notwithstanding  the  inteUig«a»  o^ 
these  islanders,  and  their  all^  ^ 
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{fTovemeDty  their  geDeral  habits  are 
ferj  little  above  the  lowest  stage  of 
barbarism.  In  the  art  of  building 
tbej  tre  still  below  the  other  Polyne- 
sians. Thej  live  in  villages,  called 
bj  thempatf  which  are  usually  placed 
OD  high  promontories  or  insulated  hills* 
and  radelj  fortified  with  a  palisade  of 
stakes  about  ten  feet  high.  Within 
the  Biain  enclosure  are  others,  con- 
uining  ^re  or  six  huts,  close  together. 
Pomsre's  ''pa**  contains  about  three 
bandred  huts.  Each  house  has  two 
but$-.one»  the  ware  punit  or  '*  house 
of  rest ;"  the  other  the  ware  tfmtt,  or 
"  oTen  house ;"  some  are  larger  than 
others,  bat  the  construction  of  all  is 
similsr.  Four  corner  posts  are  driven 
ioto  the  ground,  being  left  from  two 
to  fire  feet  above  the  surface ;  in  the 
centre  two  or  three  strong  posts  are 
tiled  to  sustain  the  roof — on  these  are 
lashed  a  horizontal  beam,  with  rafter 
and  small  posts,  on  which  the  roof  is 
worked  and  thatched  with  the  rush 
(t;pb»  latifolia)  or  with  fern.  Mats 
ve  bang  at  the  door-ways,  though 
some  have  doors  of  pine.  The  en- 
trances are  so  low  as  to  compel  one  to 
stoop  or  creep  in.  They  are  all  built 
OQ  the  principle  of  keeping  in  the  ani- 
oul  beat,  and  from  their  filth  and 
vast  of  ventilation  are  intolerable  to 
^aropeans.  The  natives  themselves, 
erovded  in  such  confined  holes,  feel 
the  beat  so  much  that  they  sleep  naked, 
hoth  sexes  huddled  all  together  I  They 
are  as  devoid  of  all  cleanliness  in  their 
persons  as  in  their  houses.  They  sol- 
ium bathe,  but  anoint  their  skins  with 
^h  oil,  and  make  use  of  their  very 
partial  clothing  for  ornament  only,  not 
thiokmg  of  it  aa  a  covering.  A  native 
is  often  seen  in  a  sailor*s  jacket,  without 
&QJ  other  covering  whatever.  Their 
o«n  costume-^the  mat — which  is  often 
tnost  beautifully  wrought,  is  beginning 
to  disappear,  and  to  be  less  advanta- 
geously replaced  by  blankets  and  strips 
of  calico.  Their  furniture  consists  of 
a  few  mats  and  baskets,  an  old  chest. 


and  an  iron  pot — the  two  latter  being 
their  only  European  acquirements, 
except  the  one  treasure  of  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  which,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  is  usually  of  the  best  maker. 
We  have  taken  this  account  of  the 
homes  of  the  New  Zealanders  mainly 
from  the  narratives  of  Captain  Wilkes, 
and  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  and  repulsive 
as  it  is,  we  give  it  thus  fully,  in  the 
hope  of  exciting  a  sympathy  which 
may,  in  some  degree,  contribute  to 
right  steps  being  taken  for  their  im- 
provement. There  is  little  hope  of 
their  being  excited  to  industry — raised 
from  contented  indigence — and  in  any 
degree  elevated  in  character,  so  long 
as  they  retain  the  habits  we  have  just 
described.  We  read  in  Mr.  Wake- 
field's work,  with  any  thing  but  satis- 
faction, of  the  New  Zealand  Company 
purchasing  from  these  poor  savages, 
whole  districts  for  blankets  and  mus- 
kets. It  might  be  expected  that  a 
great  public  company,  or  the  govern- 
ment, in  acquiring  the  lands  of  this 
people,  would  do  them  some  practical 
good,  on  a  large  scale — build  them 
suitable  houses — ^give  them  the  benefits 
of  roads,  drainage,  sewerage,  venti- 
lation— of  schools*  and  hospitals-^ 
Instruct  them  in  tillage — and  teach 
them  extensively  the  more  necessary 
arts  of  life.  Such  efforts  would  be 
ancillary  to  those  of  the  missionaries— 
as  yet  their  only  friends— and  would 
enable  them  to  look  back  on  the  period 
of  European  colonization,  not  as  the 
age  of  land-sharking,  but  as  the  great 
era  of  their  own  advancement. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  still  can- 
nibals. The  practice  has,  through  the 
exertions  of  the  missionaries,  greatly 
decreased,  but  is  very  far  from  beinff 
as  yet  extirpated.  While  the  Amen* 
can  exploring  expedition  was  there,  a 
chief  had  a  boy  of  fourteen  killed  as  a 
medicine  for  his  son,  who  was  sick, 
and  the  horrid  prescription  not  effect- 
ing a  cure,  a  girl  of  the  same  age  was 
about  to  experience  a  similar  fate ; 


^  Mr.  Brown  mentions  that  a  native  chief,  a  Wesleyan,  made  application  to 
Bishop  Selwyn  for  a  school  for  his  tribe,  offering  land  for  the  purpose,  and  volun- 
teering to  become  one  of  the  scholars ;  and  that  the  same  individual  afterwards 
applied  to  Captain  Fitzroy  for  an  hospital.  Mr  Brown  is  of  opinion  that  instead 
('t  instructing  the  natives  in  their  own  language,  they  should  be  taught  through 
English.  We  are  disposed  to  respect  his  judgment  on  many  points,  but  not  in  this. 
£xperieuce  in  Wales,  in  Ireland,  and  the  practice  of  missionaries,  is  against  him. 
All  learn  best  in  their  own  language,  and  the  New  Zealanders  find  a  peculiar  difii* 
cttltyin^peakiogours. 
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but,  as  Captain  Wilkes  tells  us,  '<the 
timelj  interference  of  the  missionaries 
prevented  it."  Mr.  Browne  speaks  of 
an  ogre>  a  chief  of  influence*  named 
Tarrea*  who  lives  near  Hokianga*  who 
has  devoured  hundreds  of  human 
tongues— the  favourite  morsels.  Ghil« 
dren>  it  is  said»  were  his  fkvourite  food. 
The  head  of  this  monster  is>  we  are 
told,  a  phrenological  studj»  aiimentive- 
ness'being  particularly  prominent.  This 
custom  was  first  mentioned  by  Cook : 
but  although  his  statement  has  been 
repeatedly  corroborated,  its  accuracv 
is  often  questioned,  and  even  Dr.  Dief- 
fenbaoh  appears  to  think  these  natives 
only  eat  their  enemies,  and  then  with 
ceremonies  and  restrictions.  A  persua- 
sion that  the  strength  and  courage  of  an 
enemy  are  transferred  to  the  person  who 
eats  him,  and  a  desire  to  indulge  their 
strong  feelings  of  revenge,  are,  in  all 
probability,  Sie  causes  of  the  origin  of 
this  frightful  usuage  ;  but  having  once 
acquired  this  unnatural  taste,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  they  gratified  it  under 
other  curcumstances — from  a  liking  for 
the  foul  repast,  as  well  as  from  super- 
stitious fancies,  as  we  have  instanced 
above.  Captain  Cook,  in  his  second 
voyage,  speaks  of  <*  their  great  liking 
for  the  food."  Cruise  and  Rutherford, 
in  their  respective  narratives,  testify 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  a  chief  told 
Mr.  Earle,  that "  he  had  been  born 
and  reared  in  an  inland  district ;  fiah 
they  never  saw,  and  the  only  flesh  he 
then  partook  of  was  human.**  It  is 
well  known  that  cannibalism  prevails, 
and  has  prevailed  among  nations  far 
more  civilized  than  New  Zealand. 
Humboldt,  in  his  work  on  the  indi« 
genons  inhabitants  of  South  America, 
describes  it  as  practised  bv  the  Azte- 
<)ues  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  memoirs 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  there  is  a 
very  precise  account  of  it  given  as 
practised — and  with  new  horrors — 
among  the  Battas,  a  populous  nation 
of  Sumatra,  very  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  civilization.  Criminals  are 
bv  their  laws  eaten,  and  these  laws 
allow  of  their  being  mangled  and  eaten 
while  alive. 

Among  the  many  debated  points  on 
the  subject  of  New  Zealand,  one  is  the 
effect  of  missions.  Taking  only  the 
testimony  of  those  who  are  opposed  to, 
or  of  those  who  are  indifferent  to  them, 
me  cannot  hetitate  to  assert  that  they 
have  produced  the  most  important  and 


beneficial  results.     Both  Mr.  Wake- 
field  and  Dr.  DiefFenbach  write  with 
very  decided  prejudices    against  the 
missionaries ;  vet  the  reader  will  find 
no  difficulty  m  inferring  ftom  their 
works,  the  character  of  the  doings  of 
these  men.     It  wiU  be  seen  that  in  the 
missionary  districts,  the  natires  are, 
as  compared    to    the  others,    much 
improved — that  crime  and  ferocities 
are  less  frequent— >cannibalisiii  mfanoit 
unknown — that  the  minds  of  the  peo> 
pie  are  more   enlightened — ^tiiAt  they 
are  very  commonly  aoquainted  with 
the  Gospel — and  that  amoQgst  a  large 
portion  of  them  the  Si^bath  is  <i- 
served  with  such  a  rigid  striotness, 
that  they  will  not  dress  meat  on  thtt 
day.     It  is  also  dear  firom  these  worb, 
that  the  missionaries  have  estended 
influence,  and  are  greatly  respected. 
The   French    narratives — not    more 
friendly  to  the  missionaries— ^ve  mocfa 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  Captain  Wilkes, 
in  his  account  of  the  United  States' 
Exploring  Expedition,  who  is  no  en- 
thusiast on  this  topic  says,  **  I  am  per- 
suaded that  theyhave  done,  and  are  stlO 
endeavouring  to  do  much  good  ;*'  sod 
adds,  "that  they  b^in  by  teaching  the 
useful  arts,  and  setting  an  escampTs  of 
of  industry — that    the    natiTCs    havt 
very  generally  morning  and  ersniog 
prayers,   although,**  he  says»  **thmr 
characters  show  any  thing  bat  a  reform 
in  their  lives.     Numbers,"  he^  how- 
ever, continues,  **  are  said  to  raad  and 
write  their  own  lang^uage,  having  been 
taught  by  the  missionaries,  and  they  haft 
been  afterwards  known  to  take  a  pride 
in  instructing  others,  and  to  display  a 
mat  eagerness  in  the  aoqolsitioo  of 
Airther  knowledge."    Captain  WHkm 
also  states  that  uie  Church  mission  at 
Pahia  has  a  prtnting-press — that  tbef 
have  printed  parts  of  Scripture,  sad 
were  then  (1840)  printing    a    Nev 
Zealand  grammar.      He  speaks  higfalj 
of  the    efficiency   of  the    Weslem 
Mission.      Mr.    Wakefield  oomphaos 
of  some  of  the  misdonaries  having 
become  great    purchasers   of  lands. 
When  land  is  so  easily  acquirsd*  w 
easily  made  productive,  ana  so  likely 
to  rise  in  value,  a  missionary  with  ss 
increasing  family^  is  very  likely  to  be 
tempted  to  purchase  it.     We  are  cot 
aware  of  any  thing  reprehensible  is 
this  way,  in  those  holding  appoiotp 
ments  under  the  Church  MtsnontfT 
Society.     We  believe  a  good  deil  » 
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land  about  the  Bay  of  Islands  is  held 
bj  that  Society ;  but,  as  far  as  we  are 
informed^   it  is  held  for  missionary 
purposes,    and  has  been  made  very 
U5eral  to  the  natiycn,  in  affording  them 
model  £uins.      The    Wesleyans    re- 
moved their  chief  missionary,  because 
he  purchased  hmd»  and  we  think  the 
other  Christian  associations  would  do 
well  to  adopt  their  role,  prohibiting 
sDj  misaonary  from  purchasing  land, 
except  for  the  pnrposes  of  the  mission* 
Id  regard  to  their  influence  on  civiliza- 
tioD — in  which  aspect  we  have  princi- 
pally viewed    them— there   can^    we 
thiok,  be  no  doubt  that  the  mission- 
aries have  done  a  flpreat  deal;    they 
are,  too,  the  only  oodies  who  have 
commenced  the  process  on  right  prin- 
ciples.     In    their    main  object — the 
cooversioD  of  the  natives-— they  appear 
to  have  been  leas  successful  than  in  the 
other  South  Sea  Islands,  although  the 
New  Zealanders  are  confessedly  more 
iotelligent.  But  considering  the  double 
difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with, 
vUiog  firom  Uie  ferocity  of  the  na- 
tives, and  misconduct  of  Europeans, 
in  a  sphere  so  remote,  and  where  there 
vaa  long  no  law,  we  believe  that  they 
bare  done  as  much  as  their  supporters 
hoped  for. 

In  our  notice  of  New  Zealand  we 
bve  endeavoured  to  bring  before  our 
readers  the  most  interesting  circum- 
rtsDces  connected  with  it,  to  point 
to  its  prospects,  and  to  make  known 
the  present  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
taota.  We  have  avoided  unavailing 
disquisition  on  the  topics  lately  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  are  no 
h>Ters  of  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
sod  rejoice  not  at  what  in  parlia- 
ment bas  been  called  "  its  cross  with 


the  government:*'  but  though  any 
good  through  it  is,  to  use  a  sage's 
phrase,  **  rather  to  be  hoped  for  than 
ezpeoted,"  we  endeavour  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  interests  of  these 
islands  are  at  length  understood,  and 
that  public  attention  having  been  di- 
rected towards  them,  they  will  not  be 
nefflected. 

Air,  Wakefield  is  avowedly  a  parti- 
san. His  volumes  are  too  eulogistic 
of  the  New  Zealand  Society— too  full 
of  its  politics,  and  too  condemnatory 
of  the  missionaries,  whose  great  of* 
fence  appears  to  be,  that  they  were 
hostile  to  it.  They  are,  however* 
written  with  much  liveliness,  and  con^ 
tain  a  vast  deal  of  information.  Dr. 
Dieffenbach  shares  the  same  preju- 
dices, though  they  are  neither  so  pro- 
minently nor  so  repeatedly  put  forward. 
His  work,  also,  is  very  pleasant  read- 
ing. The  chapters  on  New  Zealand 
form,  of  course,  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  that  large  and  beautifully  got 
no  work,  <«  The  United  States  Ex- 
ploring Expedition."  We  have  con- 
sulted it  with  advantage  in  connection 
with  our  present  subject,  and  may 
soon  have  occasion  to  notice  it  at 
greater  length.  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
member  of  the  legislative  council  of 
New  Zealand,  and  in  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  antipodes  may  not  be 
altogether  free  from  bias.  His  views, 
however,  appear  to  be  in  general  judi- 
cious, and  they  are  temperately  ex- 
pressed. His  work  comes  in  the  mo- 
dest garb  of  a  single  and  small  octavo* 
but  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  it 
contains  at  least  as  much  information 
on  the  subject  of  New  Zealand  as  it 
is,  as  any  or  all  the  others  that  we 
have  looked  at. 
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Asy  in  the  tree,  it  is  the  iiaxne  vital 
energy  which  huilds  up  the  sturdy 
trunk,  expands  in  the  waving  hranch, 
plays  in  the  airy  leaf,  idealizes  itself 
in  the  graceful  hlossom,  and  unites 
beauty  with  utility  in  the  glowing 
fruit ;  so,  through  the  phages  of  man's 
social  development)  certain  relations 
exist,  which,  perhaps,  nothing  but  the 
limit  of  our  intelligence  prevents  us 
from  tracing  to  absolute  unity. 

As  one  consequence  of  this,  the 
condition  of  a  country  with  respect  to 
literature  and  art  is,  when  not  super- 
ficially considered,  a  subject  of  far 
wider  bearings  than  a  cursory  glance 
would  lead  us  to  imagine. 

We  hold  it  to  be  an  indisputable 
fact,  that  the  present  aesthetical  con- 
dition of  England  is  retrograde — a 
progpressive  deterioration.  It  may  be 
divined,  therefore,  that  the  question 
we  propose  to  examine  is  not  of  facts, 
but  of  causes ;  not,  what  is  our  pre- 
sent eesthetical  condition  ? — but,  why 
is  that  condition  what  it  is  ? — whence 
our  increasing  poetic  destitution,  prose 
poverty,  and  artistic  decrepitude  ? 

In  the  individual,  a  change  of  taste, 
an  altered  direction  of  {nought  or 
habit,  is,  perhaps,  oftener  the  result  of 
sudden  and  contingent,  than  of  gradual 
and  necessary  causes.  A  powerful 
sympathy,  a  sharp  stroke  of  grief,  an 
accident  strongly  affecting  the  imagi- 
nation or  the  moral  sense,  may  com- 
pletely reverse  a  man's  points  of  view^ 
and  throw  his  ideas  and  aims  into  a 
channel  directly  counter  to  that  which 
they  previously  occupied.  With  na- 
tions the  converse  holds  true :  in  mas- 
ses so  ponderous,  the  vis  inertia  of 
habit  and  constitution  is  too  great  to 
be  overcome  by  any  single  shock,  how- 
ever powerful — nothing  but  a  gradual 
and  sustained  force  can  accomplish 
this ;  and  when  we  see  any  social 
change,  whether  affecting  the  very 
framework  of  society,  or  merely  alter- 


ing the  proportions  of  its  eonstitntent 
bases,  we  may  safely  assume  that  xich 
a  force  has  been  somewher   appliedi 

We  would  seek,  then,  to  determine 
what  force  has  operated  the  ssthetical 
change  which  we  have  alluded  to 
above. 

When  we  look  round  us,  two  facts 
must  offer  themselves  as  the  most  pro- 
minent characteristics  of  the  present 
English  $tat%u — the  unexampled  pro- 
gress of  industrv,  and  the  restless 
energy  of  political  ideas.  These,  com- 
bined, have  given  a  peculiar  phjnog- 
nomy  to  the  whole  structure  of  societj, 
both  physical  and  moral ;  and  in  these 
we  fancv  we  can  detect  the  solution  of 
our  problem. 

The  relation  between  the  political* 
and  the  imaginative  is  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  what  logicians  call  "a 
relation  of  opposition."  Politics  and 
poetry,  we  are  told,  coincide  solely  in 
an  alliterative  point  of  view — both  be- 
gin with  a  P — but  here  end  their  ra^ 
ports  d'amitie,  and  a  marked  contra- 
diction, nay  a  deadly  hostility,  separates 
them  on  all  other  points.  This  doe- 
trine  has  its  tinge  of  truth.  Politics 
and  poetry  are,  undoubtedly,  widely 
distinct,  both  in  origin  and  in  aim; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  the  one  from 
exercising  a  certain  influence  oo  tbe 
other,  for  it  is  a  psychological  law  that 
whatever  acts  upon  the  reasoning  ^ 
culties,  reacts,  in  a  degree,  upon  the 
imaginative. 

The  dominant  characteristic  of  Eo- 
ropean  politics  is  (he  who  runs  mar 
read  it)  a  democratic  tendency ;  snd 
England,  notwithstanding  the  geogT^ 
phical  obstacles  she  presents  to  foreign 
influence,  has  gone  with  the  current. 
She  has,  so  to  speak,  abruptly  and  ir- 
revocably broken  with  the  past ;  hff 
constitution,  wonderfully  flexible,  while 
retaining  the  letter,  has  completely  re- 
modelled the  spirit,  and  henceforth  her 
history  must  assume  a  new  face— mnst 


*  We  consider  the  political  influence  before  the  industrial  (although  bbtoricaliy 
second),  because,  as  the  former  was  the  more  superficial  in  its  effects,  we  shall  thss 
be  enabled  to  enter  more  gradually  into  our  subject. 
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occupy  a  wider  stage,  and  admit  other 
acton. 

The  aocial  effect  of  this  revolution 
or  reform  has  shown  itself  most  notedly 
(as  may  readily  he  divined)  in  the  de* 
cline  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  it  is 
through  this  mediam»  among  others, 
that  the  agitation  of  the  political  at- 
mosphere has  exercised  a  certain  in- 
direct iofiaence  on  the  well-being  of 
the  imaginative  world. 

An  aristocracy  is,  by  its  position,  the 
natural  protector  and  promoter  of  the 
fine  arts.    Endowed  with  wealth  and 
leisure,  its  members,  generally,  are 
led  to  join  or  to  prefer  the  more  re- 
fined pleasures  of  the   intellect,  to 
those  which  wait  upon  luxury  or  sen- 
suality.   In  addition  to  the  direct  en- 
couragement hence  given  to  the  artist, 
an  aristocratic  constitution  is  favoura- 
bly indirectly,  to  the  development  of 
the  artistic  Mculty  also.     An  arbto- 
cracy  is  always  strongly  linked  with 
the  past ;  and  the  past,  from  its  dis- 
tance from  the  demi-jour  under  which 
it  presents  itself,  is  essentially  poetic. 
Two  of  our  greatest  modern  poets— 
Byron   and    Scott — were    intimately 
pervaded  with  this  aristocratic  senti- 
ment.   The  latter  drew  his  most  fer- 
vent inspiration  from  the  middle-ages, 
whose  spirit  of  adventure,  chivabroua 
honour,    and  enthusiastic   love  give 
that  magic  colouring,  alternately  so 
hrilliant  and  so  delicate,  so  bold  and 
80  soft,  to  his   enchanting  pictures. 
In  the  former,  we  may  trace  the  same 
mediaeval  influence,  but  under  a  diffe- 
rent aspect,  and  not  in  the  choice,  but 
in  the  treatment  of  his  subjects.    Here 
it  is  no  longer  the  devotion  and  the 
chivalry,  but  it  is  the  fierce  pride — the 
ili-restnuned  passions — the  conflict,  so 
eminently  dramatic  between  the  will 
sod  the  reason,  between  the  individual 
ud  society  ;   it  is  this,  blended  with 
the  more  modern  element  of  scepticism. 
And  contrasted  with  the  fitful  gush  of 
a  sensibility  the  most  exquisite — with 
bursts  of  noble  aspiration,  of  enthu- 


siasm the  most  lofty  and  the  most 
ideal -.which  startles,  terrifies,  en- 
trances us  in  the  Salvator  Rosa  deli- 
neations of  Byron. 

To  return — in  addition  to  the  above 
influences,  an  aristocracy,  from  mani- 
fest  causes,  gives  a  greater  stability 
and  a  greater  dignity  to  ideas  emi- 
nentl  V  attractive  for  the  imagination— 
to  religion,  for  instance,  and  to  autho- 
rity. Among  its  brilliant  ranks,  it 
offers  individuals  who,  surrounded 
with  honours  and  with  privileges  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  throng,  appear 
beings  of  a  higher  order.  Enveloped 
in  a  certain  dazzling  mystery,  they 
elicit  a  veneration  which  often  rises  to 
enthusiasm,  and,  reacting  upon  the 
imagination,  peoples  it  with  "  myriads 
of  spiritual  creatures." 

These  poetic  impulses,  declining  with 
our  aristocracy,*  nave  naturally  given 
place  to  tendencies  wholly  adverse. 
With  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  bour^ 
geois  i  nfluence,  not  only  has  the  standard 
of  taste  degenerated,  but  its  true  prin- 
ciples have  become  gradually  obscured. 
Among  the  commercial  classes  of  so- 
ciety, the  useful  is  always  above  the 
beautiful,  the  material  enjoyments  of 
wealth  above  the  intellectual ;  and  the 
change  of  direction  hence  given  to 
taste  clearly  manifests  itself  in  the 
education  of  youth,  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  *'  commercial  academies,  and 
in  the  diminished  attention  paid  to 
classical  literature  even  in  several  of 
the  once  aristocratic  schools. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  share 
of  politics  in  generating  the  present 
neglect  for  the  products  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Let  us  now  consider  the  in- 
fluence exercised  in  the  same  direction 
by  the  progress  of  industry. 

A  long  peace  and  scientific  discove- 
ries of  incalculable  importance  have 
given,  during  the  present  century,  an 
activity  to  industry  and  commerce 
which  borders  on  the  fabulous.  As  a 
consequence,  the  objects  of  luxury 
have  become  accessible  to  a  far-wider 


*  It  is  true,  that,  in  England,  the  aristocracy  still  retains  its  wealth  and  titles ; 
but  the  decline  of  its  consideration  and  exdusiveness,  undermining  the  esprit  de 
coqitt  has  exposed  it  to  the  encroachments  of  the  bauraeois  influence,  and  so  far 
weakened  its  Individuality  as  to  render  the  above  remarks  applicable  here,  although 
not  so  directly  as  to  France,  &c.  We  may  remark,  Uiat  the  aristocratic  influence 
in  England  has  been  more  particularly  favourable  to  literature,  inasmuch  as,  ever 
tempered  by  the  naUonal  spirit  of  liberty,  it  has  never,  by  its  excess,  imposed  upon 
our  men  of  genins  the  enervating  mannerism  which  was  one  of  its  effects  on  the 
other  tide  or  the  ofaaanel. 
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cirole^  and  tbe  demand  for  them  has 
increaaed  in  proportion.  With  this 
augmentation  of  material  wants  and 
the  means  to  satisfy  them,  the  material 
interests  of  society  have  necessarily 
risen  in  importance.  Constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  external 
senses,  man  is  ever  prone  to  give  to 
their  interests  an  undue  preponde- 
rance,  and  this  tendency,  when  inci- 
dental causes  concur  to  strengthen  it* 
seldom  fails  to  usurp  the  government 
of  his  whole  being.  Such  is  the  posi- 
tion of  society  at  the  present  day. 
The  grand  object  of  ambition  is  wealth. 
Each  struggles  to  grasp  more  than  his 
neighbour,  to  surpass  him  in  expense^ 
to  vanquish  him  in  ostentation.  Po- 
verty is  regarded  as  a  diigrace ;  those 
who  cannot  keep  up  a  certain  **  style  " 
loie  caste,  and  thus  a  degree  of  ex- 
ternal luxury  is  become  not  only  a  de- 
sire but  a  wani-.^  necessity  I 

What  is  the  result  of  this  ?  A  vo- 
luptuous egotism  has  pervaded  our 
whole  existence — has  become  the  do- 
minant characteristic  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

In  man's  nature  there  is  a  certain 
innate  logic,  which  links  together  his 
various  attributes,  giving  to  each  a 
secret  and  reciprocating  action  upon 
the  others,  and  uniting,  by  mysterious 
affinities,  qualities  apparently  the  most 
opposite  and  distinct — the  material  and 
the  spiritual,  the  physical  and  the 
moral.  Thus,  the  principle  of  inte- 
rest, which  began  by  assuming  the 
guidance  of  mere  worldly  relations, 
has  gradually  invaded  all  the  more  in- 
timate feelings,  nay,  has  penetrated 
into  the  very  adytum  of  the  soul. 
Friendship  is  no  longer  the  cement  of 
society ;  but  considerations  of  gain, 
the  glitter  of  wealth,  the  prestige  of 
fashion,  such  are  the  motives  which 
engender,  at  least  the  appearance  of 
the  earnest  welcome,  the  lively  sympa- 
thy, the  affectionate  familiarity,  which 
are  the  sweetest  privileges  of  a  friend. 
ZoPtf»that  precious  and  delicate  flower, 
planted  by  Christianity  and  nurtured 
by  civilization,  has  given  place  to  sor- 
did interests  and  cold  calculations; 
home  is  not,  as  of  yore,  the  centre  in 
which  the  fervid  rays  of  desire,  and 
the  gentle  beams  of  affection,  meet  and 
mingle.  But  home — the  family — is 
the  sanctuary  of  morals ;  vitiate  the 
purity  of  the  one,  and  the  other  also 
decays,  as  the  sacred  fire  paled  before 


a  corrupt  priesthood.  In  Englsnd,  at 
the  present  day,  the  systematixed  ego- 
tism of  Bentham — ^thatmaaofsovsst 
an  intellect  and  so  uurow  a  soul— per- 
vades  our  ethical  character,  peoetrat- 
ing  even  into  the  legislature,  where 
(in  spite  of  the  wise  combinations 
wluch  tend  to  neutraliie  the  preponde- 
rance of  individual  interests)  we  »e 
questions  of  revenue,  speculatioiis  of 
profit  and  loss,  weighed  agunst  the 
nighest  duties  of  monuity — ^nay,agita6t 
the  simplest  aphorisms  of  natorid  Isv. 

Tbe  mfluence  of  this  state  of  things 
upon  the  intellectual  welfkre  of  loeietr 
is  easily  traced  ;  for  the  tendeadee  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  inseps- 
rably  connected  with  those  of  the 
moral.  Where  these  latter  sre  im- 
bued with  pure  principles— where  a 
refined  honour,  nobleness  of  aim,  its- 
bility  of  purpose,  and,  above  ill, 
sacrifice  of  self — are  inculcated  se  the 
regulators  of  conduct,  there  will  the 
intellect  also  seek  its  noorishmeot 
in  lofty  ideas — in  those  idess  most 
free  from  selfishness,  the  ideas  of 
beauty,  of  virtue,  and  of  truth.  Bat 
where  the  moral  faculties  are  abased 
— where  their  law  is  concentrationi- 
where  egotism  usurps  the  throne  of 
duty— there,  in  the  same  proportion, 
is  the  intellect  limited,  and  ftlst^ 
rialtsed— in  the  same  proportion  are 
the  deities  of  its  worship  soul-leas  and 
misshapen.  Thus,  where  morslitr 
assumes  the  form  of  endaimonism,  ex- 
pect to  find  the  beautiful  stifled  be- 
neath the  voluptuous,  the  agreeable, 
and  the  useful — expect  to  fhid  virtse 
a  matter  of  mere  calculated  honestr, 
an  aflair  of  external  cowemaice,  uf 
decent  comportment— in  one  wordi 
of  respectabUity — expect  to  find  troth 
divested  of  its  attribute  of  universafitr, 
stripped  of  its  innate  digni^,  and  so 
fallen,  so  utterly  contemned,  as  to  be 
solemnly  sacrificed  to  mere  principle 
of  party — the  servant  of  cirenm- 
stances — the  slave  of  interest  1 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  present 
intellectual  state  of  England;  sod 
such  is  necessarily  the  spirit  of  ift 
actual  literature,  for  the  bterature  of 
a  country  is  simply  the  e^yression  of 
its  intellectual  state.  The  pnblica- 
tions  of  the  day  are  all  marked  with 
realism — ^the  deeper  and  more  power- 
ful mental  energies  are  all  devoted  to 
physical  studies,  to  what  is  eharacte* 
ristically  distingoisbed  U:p9itmi^ 
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losopb/.     In  ]^ter  literature  (the 
best  iodex  to  the  bent  of  the  public 
mind),  Almost  the   8oIe  productions 
viiich  meet  with  success  are  those 
termed  **  fashionable     novels,'* — ex- 
atTgerated  pictures  of  the  life  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society,   often  co- 
loured by  a  lively  fancy  and  a  spark- 
ling vit,  bat  seldom  displaying  any 
deep  insight  into  the  heartf  any  rich- 
ness of  imagination^  any  loftiness  of 
thought    Or  againy  looking  into  an- 
other direction*  and  catering  to  a  leas 
refined  taste,  the  novelist  chooses  his 
ground  among    the    inferior     social 
frrades,  depicts  presuming  vanity,  ridi- 
lulooa  ignorance,  or  astute  vice.  But, 
with  all,  the  feelings  called  into  play 
spring  from  the  lower,  the  least  enno- 
liing  order   of   our  faculties — mere 
curiusi^i  astonishment^  the  sense  of 
the  lodicroust  or>  worse  still,  the  per- 
verted interest  won  for   passion  and 
for  crime  by  artfully  softening  the 
shadows,  and  strengthening  the  Tights 
<^f  the  picture^-by  destroying,  in  the 
reader,  the  just  unison  between  reason 
ud  sympathy — ^between  the  activity 
^i  the  brain  and  the  throbbings  of  the 
heart    This  last  olass  of  composition 
tW  moralist  cannot  too  strongly  con- 
iemn:    the    amusement    therebv  af- 
forded is  to  the  intellect  what  dram- 
-rinking  is  to  the  sense— a  depraved 
and  demoralizing  excitement  which,  in 
l-oth  cases  alike,   enfeebles  while   it 
itimuktesi  and  while  it  animates  de- 
stroys. 

Of  the  literary  race,  the  novelist  is» 
perhaps,  the  most  sensitive  to  external 
iiiilaeDces--almoat  compelled,  indeed* 
^Y  his  position,  to  accept  them  as  his 
puides.  But  how*  theuj  do  they  act 
i^pon  the  poet  ? 

At  first  sight,  the  poetic  genius 
^ms  to  be  least  of  all  exposed  to  the 
action  of  incidental  causes ;  it  gene- 
raillj  passesy  indeed,  for  a  species  of 
inspiration,  a  dimtke  madness,  in  which 
i^rt  reason  herself,  evaporate  —  in 
ftbicb,  therefore*  the  tyranny  of  cir- 
t^nmstance  must  be  utterly  powerless.* 
This  idea  would  seem  verified  by  the 
Qumerotts  instances  on  record  of 
"^nias  having  soared  above  obstacles, 
!^oth  material  and  moral,  which  must 


have  held  a  mind  of  ordinary  powers 
in  hopeless  bondage.  But,  although 
this  celestial  buoyancy  cannot  be  de* 
nied  her,  genius  is  still  subject  to  an 
influence  which,  if  it  does  not  impose 
upon  her  a  positive  law  of  projectiles* 
affects,  strikingly,  the  freedom  of  her 
movements — the  very  development  of 
her  activity.  This  influence  proceeds 
from  a  want  of  sympathy.  Sympathy, 
is  the  vital  element  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  poet  lives  and  breathes— 
the  element  which  is  necessary  to  the 
free  and  healthy  working  of  his  poetic 
nature,  and  from  which  he  replenishes 
the  vigour  and  the  warmth  he  has  ex- 
pended. Deny  him  this,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm* if  not  stifled  at  its  very 
birth*  gradually  sickens  and  faints* 
driven  back  upon  his  own  breast* 
there  to  smoulder  in  flameless  fires*  or 
to  fritter  itself  unworthily  away,  ever 
oppressed  with  a  vague  sense  of  dis- 
comfort* of  melancholy*  of  degrada- 
tion— a  gushing  fountain  checked  into 
stagnancy — an  eagle  burning  to  soar* 
but  finding  no  support  for  its  wings. 

And  what  sympathy  can  the  poet— 
the  worshipper  of  the  ideal,  whose 
joys  are  all  of  the  intellect,  whose 
treasures  are  a  beauty  which  does  not 
existjf  a  virtue  which  this  world  can- 
not approach^what  sympathy  can 
this  spiritualized  being  find  in  the 
realism,  the  materialism*  the  selfish- 
ness of  society  at  the  present  day  ? 
Manifestly  none  I  To  the  realist  the 
poet  is  an  idle  dreamer,  whom  he  half 
despises  for  hb  indifference  to  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  and  half  hates  for 
the  mental  enjoyments  which  himself 
can  neither  enter  into  nor  compre- 
hend, and  which  he  characterizes  with 
a  Sneer*  as  **  the  visions  of  a  mystic." 
Visional  Alas*  it  is  but  too  true  I. 
But  what*  then,  are  the  enjoyments  of 
the  worldling,  of  the  sensualist?  Fond 
man  I  the  pleasures  of  sense  are  not 
more  retd  than  the  pleasures  of  intel- 
lect ;  the  voluptuary  and  the  poet  are 
alike  enamoured  of  a  dream  I  But 
the  dream  of  the  former  is  a  dream 
of  eartii ;  and  when  he  wakes*  he 
wakes  to  disappointment  and  to  de- 
spair ;  while  the  latter*  though  the 
celestial  vision  fade  away,   feels  still' 


Plato's  Ion. 
f  '^Jlny  ade  beau"  says  St.  Augustin,  "  ^iie  ee  qui  n*est  jmis."    . 
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around  him  the  diTinity  which  sent, 
still  sees  above  him  the  heaven  from 
which  it  came. 

In  a  state  of  society  like  the  pre- 
senti  can  we  wonder  that  poetry  has 
degenerated — that  the  poet  is  degraded 
not  only  from  his  social,  but  from  his 
artistic  position — ^that  he  is,  practically 
speaking,  placed  beneath  the  painter 
and  the  musician,  who,  appealing  more 
to  the  senses  than  to  the  soul,  minister 
directly  to  the  prevailing  taste  for  os- 
tentation and  voluptuousness  ? 

Speaking  of  the  painter  and  the 
musician  leads  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  effect  of  the  influences  above 
particularized  upon  art.  This  effect, 
although  less  clearly  marked,  is  not  less 
positive.  It  is  less  clearly  marked, 
because  we  have  never,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  imaginative  development,  at- 
tained to  any  thing  like  superior  ex- 
cellence, and  the  fall  has  therefore 
been  from  a  much  lower  height.  Why 
England,  great  as  has  been  her  poetic 
fertility,  has  borne  away  so  few 
honours  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
music,  is  a  question  too  complicated 
to  be  fully  entered  upon  here.  As 
the  object  of  aesthetical  labours  in 
general  is  one  and  the  same — the  ex- 
pression of  ideal  beauty — ^it  would 
seem  natural  that  the  development  of 
the  imaginative  faculties  should  take 
place  in  all  directions — that  excellence 
in  poetry  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
excellence  in  what  are  called  the 
**  sister  arts."  This  concurrence, 
however,  is  dependant  on  various  con- 
tingent causes,  affecting  more  particu- 
larly the  material  expremon — the  form 
in  which  the  artist's  inspiration  habits 
itself  for  the  senses. 

One  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
art  finds  the  origin  of  this  our  infe- 
riority in  the  nature  of  our  climate, 
and  in  the  ''happy  phlegm"  of  our 
character.*  The  first j  argument  is 
at  least  weakened  by  the  excellence 
of  the  German  and  Flemish  schools, 
which  labour  under  almost  equal  dis- 
advantages ;  the  second  is  directly  re- 
futed by  the  fact  of  our  acknowledged 
(former)  superiority  in  sesthetical  Ute» 


ratnre.  Still  we  are  so  little  inelined 
to  deny  the  influence  of  climate  on 
the  development  of  the  imagioitioo, 
that  we  would  attribute  to  it,  in  great 
measure,  the  supremacy  of  Italy  in 
the  arts  of  design.  Beneath  a  bright 
transparent  heaven,  breathing  aa  at- 
mosphere whose  elastic  purity  quickeni 
every  pulse,  and  exhilirates  every  sense, 
surrounded  by  a  nature  the  most  exqoi* 
sitely  fair,  the  most  magically  brilliant, 
man  is  ever  inclined  more  to  external 
than  to  internal  enjoyments :  although 
vividly  alive  to  the  feeling  of  beaatr, 
still  it  is  rather  to  the  form  than  to 
the  spirit,  to  the  voluptuous  than  to 
the  ideal,  that  his  thoughts  are  con- 
stantly directed.  Hence,  the  actiritj 
of  his  imagination  loves  to  express 
itself  in  the  material  garb  of  art-* 
particularly,  perhaps,  in  painting, 
wherein  the  sense  of  eo2(nir,  stimalated 
by  the  glowing  scenes  around  him, 
finds  its  satisfaction.  This  materials* 
ing  influence  of  climate  (if  we  majr 
be  allowed  the  expression)  extends 
itself  even  over  the  poetry  of  Italr, 
which  presents  a  character  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  above  remarks  :— 
graceful,  full  of  imagery,  8portire,an<l 
voluptuous,  it  rarely  displays  either 
true  depth  of  feeling,  or  suluimitj  of 
though  tf  In  the  north,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  nature  is  less  lavish  of 
her  beauties,  where  the  oold  hetTcn, 
the  chilly  atmosphere,  and  the  stern 
and  rugged  scenery,  seem  to  repulse 
thought  back  upon  itself*  the  imagina- 
tion, nourished  rather  with  ideas  tbaa 
with  sensations,  naturally  prefers  the 
most  ideal  form  of  expreasion,  poetnr« 
and  the  character  of  that  poetrj  is 
essentially  contemplative*  with  a  ten- 
dency to  the  didactic.^ 

With  Winckelmann,  therefore,  v« 
cannot  but  recognise  the  influenee  of 
climate  on  British  art,  although  we 
do  not  accord  to  that  influence  the 
almost  exclusive  force  which  be  his 
given  it.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  our  inferiority  in  this 
point  may  be,  in  great  measure,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  slight  eooovsg^ 
ment  given   to    the    artist — by  the 


*  Winckelmann,  Geschichte  der  Kanst,  &c.,  vol.  I.  c.  1,  sec.  3. 

t  Dante,  a  great  exception,  proves  the  rule. 

j:  It  is  remarkable  that  the  genius  most  diverging  from  this  tendency — the  nK»t 
Italidnt  in  fact,  of  our  poets — ^is  supplied  by  Ireland,  the  portion  of  the  BridA 
empire  certainly  the  most  southern  in  climate. 
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direct  obstacles^  indeed,  opposed  to 
any  high  development  of  his  powers. 
Our  isolation,  moreover,  from  conti- 
nental influences  must  share  a  portion 
of  the  responsibility  :  it  was  this 
which  prevented  our  catching  the 
artistic  enthusiasm  which,  spreading 
itself  from  the  Italian  centre,  engen- 
dered such  worthy  fruit  in  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany. 

We  have  remarked  above  that,  at 
the  present  day,  the  painter  is  in 
greater  demand  than  the  poet,  "as 
inoiie  directly  ministering  to  ostenta- 
tion and  voluptuousness."  This  would 
seem  inconsistent  with  our  assertion 
of  the  little  encouragement  given  to 
art ;  but  in  so  speaking  we  wish 
to  imply  effective,  worthy  encourage- 
ment— ^the  encouragement  of  homage 
paid  to  unfetterea  genius,  and  of 
an  eager  search  after  its  produc- 
tions. Now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  artist  in  England  is  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  decorator;  that  his 
pictures  are  only  bought  in  that  light, 
and  that  he  himself  is  actually  so 
classed  in  society.  This  kind  of  **  en- 
couragement" is  precisely  tantamount 
to  an  encouragement  to  degrade  art, 
and  its  successful  effects  may  be  con- 
vincingly proved  by  a  visit  to  any  of 
our  academical  exhibitions.  Here  then 
exactly  the  same  causes  which  we  have 
particularized  as  corrupting  literature, 
tend,  while  they  increase  the  market 
popularity  of  the  painter,  to  lower  in 
a  like  ratio  his  standard  of  excellence. 
We  believe  England,  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  to  be  incapable  of  ever 
producing  a  galaxy  of  artists  such  as 
Italy  once  produced,  and  may  produce 
again;  but  we  are  convinced  that, 
were  her  sesthetical  feelings  again 
awakened,  and  a  worthy  encouragement 
given  at  the  same  time  to  art,  she 
might  at  least  entitle  herself  to  form 
''a   school*' — an    honour    to    which 


hitherto  she  has  not  bad  the  shadow 
of  a  claim — and  might  even  produce 
some  solitary  stars  worthy  to  be 
entered  as  competitors  for  <'  the  laurel 
wreath  which  glory  weaves. "f 

Coming  now  to  music — while  we 
lament  the  actual  state  of  that  noble 
art,  we  confess  that  we  are  even  less 
sanguine  of  its  future  than  we  have 
just  expressed  ourselves  to  be  with 
regard  to  painting.  There  does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  exist  any  thing  bear- 
ing the  title  of  «  English  music"-- 
even  such  simple  ballad  melodies  as 
we  And  national  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, are  unheard  between  Sol  way 
Frith  and  Land*s  End,  and  we  fear 
that  we  must  e'en  subscribe  to  the 
sweeping  assertion,  "that  England 
has  no  music  in  her  soul.*'  A  glance 
at  the  real  nature  of  music  may,  per- 
haps, help  us  to  an  explanation  of 
this. 

Musict  may  be  defined  as  a  language 
in  which  modulation  plays  the  part  of 
articulation.  Its  object,  like  that  of 
articulated  language,  is  expression, 
necessarily  limited,  however,  to  a  cer- 
tain range — to  the  sentiments  and  the 
passions,  and  incapable  of  approaching 
the  domain  of  reason.  Nevertheless, 
in  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  music 
penetrates  into  the  region  of  pure 
thought:  it  does  this  by  expressing 
the  relation  between  the  idea  and  the 
subjective  impression  produced  by  the 
idea.  It  pursues,  therefore,  a  course 
the  reverse  of  that  followed  by  articu* 
late  language — rising  through  sensa- 
tion to  thought,  while  the  latter 
descends  from  thought  to  sensation. 
Hence  it  is  that  many  people,  deficient 
in  susceptibility,  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  beauty  of  the  highest 
order  of  music,  the  fact  being  that  the 
subjective  impression  to  which  such 
music  appeals,  is,  with  them,  feeble 
and  incomplete. 


*  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  Romanism,  i»ith  its  fondness  for  pomp  and  deco- 
ration, and  its  tendency  to  personify  the  divine — ^without  denyinjg;  it,  abstractedly, 
its  infinite  attributes— did  much  for  the  development  of  art,  which  the  purer  and 
severer  Protestantism  cannot  do. 

t  We  are  encouraged  in  this  hope  by  the  example  of  sculpture  (wherein  our 
poverty  is  even  greater  than  in  painting),  which  has  produced  at  least  two  names 
well  meriting  their  European  reputation — Flaxman  and  Gibson :  the  one  was  never 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  executini?  his  beautiful  designs ;  the  other  is  self-expa- 
triated, from  an  anticipation  of  similar  neglect ! 

X  The  first  music  was  doubtless  vocal,  its  elementary  form  being  probably  the 
interjection — a  mere  sound,  expressing  different  emotions  by  the  simple  modulation 
of  the  voice. 

Vol.  XXVI.— No.  154.  2  f 
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We  have  laid  that  the  object  of 
music  is  expression ;  but  as  its  sounds^ 
being  unarticulated>  do  not  admit  of 
receiving  any  conventtonal  determina- 
tion, a  necessary  characteristic  of  that 
expression  is  vaguenest :  the  passions  as 
well  as  the  ideas  it  depicts  ever  seem 
to  float  in  space — ever  suggest  to  the 
imagination  a  dreamy  sense  of  the 
fathomless— the  infinite.  It  is  in  this 
very  vagueness  that  musicy  awaken- 
ing a  certain  movement  in  the  mind, 
while  it  leaves  the  thought  free  to 
follow  that  movement  without  re- 
strainty  possesses  its  highest  charm. 

The  above  remarks  render  it  easy 
to  determine  what  temperaments  will 
be  most  susceptible  of  musical  enjoy- 
ments-most apt,  therefore^  for  musical 
excellence.  These  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  the  sensual  temperament* 
exquisitely  alive  to  material  beauty, 
prone  to  voluptuous  reverie,  vivid  m 
imagination,  but  averse  to  intellectual 
effort ;  and  the  spintued  temperament, 
the  worshipper  of  the  ideal,  the  philo- 
sophic dreamer,  the  searcher  after  the 
inscrutable  and  the  infinite.  To  both 
these  the  dreamy  accents  of  music — 
its  sportive  joy,  its  lulling  tenderness, 
its  nthomless  passion,  its  harmonies 
so  deep,  so  solemn,  so  mysterious,  will 
ever  present  attractions  varying  with 
the  idiosyncracy  acted  upon ;  and  both 
are  faithfully  represented  by  two  dis- 
tinct schools — the  Italian  and  the 
German;  the  music  of  the  former 
being  almost  exclusively  characterized 
by  pleasing  melody,  grace,  brilliancy, 
and  sentiment,  while  that  of  the  latter 
distinguishes  itself  by  the  varied  gran- 
deur of  its  modulations — running  over 
the  whole  scale  of  human  thought  and 
passion,  it  raises  us  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  anguish  and  despair  up  to 
the  most  ecstatic  rapture,  the  most 
boundless  hope,  the  most  sublime 
adoration. 

In  thus  particularizing  the  tempera- 


ments most  alive  to  the  influence  of 
music,*  we  have,  by  implicatioii,  ex- 
cluded the  English.  From  cantes,  to 
be  sought  for  in  past  hutory  as  well 
as  in  geographical  position,  our  noto* 
rious  characteristic  is  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  action  and  to  realism.  Of 
all  natioDSf  we  are,  perhaps,  lesst 
prone  to  reverie — to  the  dolee  fit 
niente  enjoyments  of  the  south;— 
and  let  the  history  of  our  philosophy 
tell  how  far  we  are  removed  from  the 
speculative  tastes — ^from  the  traDfcea* 
dental  spiritualism  of  the  norti 
Hence  the  musical  art  has  neter  be«& 
naturalized  with  us,  and  its  deterion> 
tion  is,  therefore,  even  less  perceptible 
than  that  of  punting.  Still  there  it 
a  deterioration  proceeding  from  tbi 
same  general  causes  which  we  ban 
alluded  to  above — from  the  iocreasiq^ 
demand  for  the  agpreeable  to  the  wf^ 
lect  of  the  beautiful. f 

We  hasten  now  to  assure  oar  read> 
ers  that,  if  the  above  remarks  are  per- 
vaded with  a  sentiment  of  regret,  tb«y 
are  not  meant  to  convey  any  idea  of 
despondency.  It  has  become  custonaij 
of  late  to  treat  the  imagination  with  i 
certain  degree  of  patronizing  inso- 
lence— as  a  pretty,  trifling  sooroe  d 
amusement,  to  be  rated  by  the  aide  of 
those  fashionable  <'pets/'  who  sretti- 
mitted  into  good  society  lolelj  oi 
the  strength  of  being  clever  baffooM^ 
Nay,  grave  and  sapient  men  wi 
calmly  maintain  that  the  day  o{^ 
imagination  is  past — that  the  deTeiop* 
ment  of  eesthetical  genius  in  a  natiff 
is  confined  to  the  period  of  ita  joutk 
It  is  only  (they  assert)  before  the  rea- 
soning  faculties  are  fully  elaboratp(l 
that  the  imagination  has  snfficieDl 
empire  over  the  national  mind  to  geM* 
rate  in  it  the  fervor  required  to  for* 
the  artist,  and  the  sympathy  needed  to 
ensure  him  attention.  But,  sa  100& 
as  men  awake  to  the  p«rceptioD  of 
their  own  strength — as  soon  aa  the 


*  The  French  temperament  would  seem  scarcely  better  aulapted  for  ntt»c*' 
enjoyment  than  the  English  ;  and,  until  very  lately,  France  was  as  poor  as  aian^^^ 
in  eminent  composers.  May  not  her  recent  progress  in  the  art  be  attribtittd  to  thi 
profound  modifications  wrought  in  her  character  by  the  political  events  of  the  Ust 
naif  century,  as  well  as  in  her  intimate  intellectual  liaisons  with  Oermaay  ? 

t  The  artificial  popularity  which  fashion  has  given  to  Italian  mosic  here,  nig^t 
be  expected  to  exercise  some  ameliorating  influence  on  our  native  musieisni :  ^ 
its  only  effect  has  been  to  generate  a  sort  of  mongrel  imitation,  utterly  beneath  rn* 
ticism.  In  fact,  imitation  never  did,  and  never  can  favour  talent.  The  tme  ^^ 
of  noble  models  is  not  as  objects  for  genius  to  imitate^  but  as  stimulants  and  cba** 
tenors  of  its  inspirations. 
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craring  for  Imowledge  has  overcome 
th3  timidify   of    inexperience — then 
the  twilight  of  mystery,  essential   to 
the  wrapt  Tision  of  the  bard,   melts 
\  eerlilj  away,  and  the  indistinct  phan- 
t  rns,  the  ?ague  shapes  which,  floating 
dmmWy  around,  stimulated  all  tlie 
vtivity  of  the  imagination,  and  fitly 
:r?pared  the  mind  for  poetry,  which 
at  reflected  and  idealized  the  same 
nia?es,  gradually  settle  down  into  the 
'ii.«nnct  and  dwarfed  proportions   of 
iydlitT,  and  become,  from  myf^terious 
■  ■>cts  of  awe,  the  vulgarised  subjects 
■(  the  will.     A  host  of  illustrations 
a  brought  forward  to  prove  that  we 
•re  still  compelled  to  acknowledge  in 
tilt*  remotest  antiquity  aesthetical  crea- 
••rns  at  least  eoual  to  our  own,  and 
*■:?  conclusion   is  boldly  arrived  at, 
'  M  •*  the  poetic  fervour  is  inconsistent 
«i'.h  a  highly  developed  civilization." 
This   error  is  a    necessary  conse- 
!^tn<  e  of  the  utilitarianism  of  the  day — 
■'  the  tendency  to  identify  the  idea  of 
-^i.  zation  with  that  of  material  well- 
'-^?-    Its  refutation,  unless  against 
\'»'Jice,  is  easy.     The  true  end  of 
vilization  is  the  happiness  of  man- 
•J~in  other  words,  the  satisfaction 
'^  their  legitimate  degree,  of  all  the 
'v.uofhumanitv,  as  well  the  physi- 
^  «  the  intellectual.     Bv  Wftnts  we 
''JTstand  those    tendencies   of  our 
*;::,  whether  generated  by  our  phy- 
'  )>icaIorour  psychological  consti- 
''"n,  which  are  common  to  man  as  a 
;•  •i'-s.    The  question,  therefore,  re- 
lays itself  to  this— does  our  psycho- 
vial  constitution  include  a  faculty 
-•itf]  (be  imagination  ;  or  is  the  idea 
r  beauty  a  mere  metaphysical  inven- 
if  and  the  exquisite  pleasure  thereby 
■''ted  nothing    but    "an    acquired 
Its.  V'    From  none — unless  it  be  the 
••^wer  of  a  system — can  we  expect 
7  contradiction   here.     The  imagi- 
«'i^n  is,  undoubtedly,  a  constituent 
-rnent  of  the  mind ;  and,  being  so, 
'  (ver  seek  its  gratification,  as  the 
fator  meant  it  should.     Why  else 
e  magniiiceDce  of  nature — why  else 
d  the  saoiA  hand  which  planted  what 
^^  good  for  food,**  plant  also  what 
*as  pleasant  to  the  sight?" 
The  argument  drawn  from  antiquity 
(^qnally  feeble.     It  is,  indeed,  true. 


that  the  imagination  has  not  progressed 
in  power  since  the  almost  mythic  age 
of  Homer  :  but  let  us  ask  what  faculty 
of  the  mind  has  so  progressed  ?  Not 
one  I  The  mind  of  a  man  of  matured 
intellect  was  precisely  the  same  in 
power,  as  far  back  as  history  can  carry 
us,  as  it  is  now :  the  sole  difference 
in  our  favour  consists  in  the  vast  in- 
crease of  materiah  to  work  upon,  of 
facts  to  reason  upon,  of  experience  to 
rest  upon.  It  is  in  the  infinity  of 
these,  and  in  the  transmission  of  the 
mastered  portion  of  that  infinity  from 
one  generation  to  another  that  the 
secret  of  man's  infinite  progress  lies. 
If  the  poetical  genius  of  Homer  was 
equal  to  that  of  Milton,  the  philoso- 
phic genius  of  Aristotle  was  certainly 
equal  to  that  of  Bacon.  If  .I^Hchylus 
may  rank  with  Shakspeare,  Thucy- 
dides  may  at  least  be  placed  beside 
Hume :  if  Horace  does  not  yield  the 
palm  to  Pope,  neither  might  Archi- 
medes fear  to  cope  with  Newton.  But 
the  rational  faculties  are  looked  upon 
as  progressive,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  imaginative,  because  of  the  positivs 
results  which  they  produce,  and  which 
naturally  multiply  with  the  multiplica- 
tion of  their  materials.  It  is  this 
which  leads  us  into  the  error  of  attri- 
buting to  them  a  superior  dynamic  de- 
velopment, to  which  they  have  no  just 
claim.  In  the  sense  of  its  results  (t.«. 
science),  the  reason  is  infinitely  pro- 
gressive ;  but  so  also  is  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  same  sense  (i.e.,  art),  al- 
though in  a  less  striking,  because  less 
positive  degree.  It  is  infinitely  pro- 
gressive, because  it  creates,  and  can 
create,  only  by  combining  (with  a  ma- 
gic indeed  peculiarly  its  own)  mate- 
rials which  experience  alone*  can  sup- 
ply, and,  therefore,  as  this  experience 
ever  progresses,  so  will  it  also  progress. 
Granting,  for  argument's  sake,  the 
same  measure  of  genius  to  Homer, 
iEachylus,  and  Shakspeare,  we  must 
still  allow  that  the  second  offers  a 
richer  variety  of  beauties  than  the 
first,  and  the  third  than  both.  And 
why? — simply  because  the  materials 
to  work  upon  multiply  with  multiply- 
ing centuries — because,  with  progress- 
ing expf'rience,  new  social  relations 
take   place — new  a^ipects  of  life  pre- 


It  i»  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  '*  experience"  is  here  used  in  its  widest 
r^'tion. 
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sent  themselves — new  ideas  spring 
up.  The  age  of  Homer  could  not 
have  conceived  the  Prometheus,  as  the 
age  of  iEschylus  could  not  have  given 
birth  to  Hamlet. 

The  assertion  that  the  development 
of  the  intelligence  weakens  the  poetic 
sentiment,  in  dispelling  the  twilight  of 
ignorance,  so  favourable  to  the  imagi- 
nation, is  perhaps  scarcely  worth  at- 
tending to.  But  if  this  were  really 
the  case,  we  are  inclined  to  think  there 
is  yet  enough  darkness  around  us  to 
nurture  generations  of  bards.  Shall 
we  repeat  here  the  aphorism  so  often 
reiterated  by  those  best  privileged  to 
make  it,  that  the  profoundest  know- 
ledge stops  at  the  certainty  of  our  in- 
finite ignorance  ?  And  is  it  not  truly 
so?  Can  we  walk  beneath  the  blue 
heaven,  without  feeling  that  above  us 
stretches  the  infinite  ?  Can  we  dissect 
ft  leaf — can  we  pull  to  pieces  a  flower, 
without  finding  ourselves  arrested  in 
our  speculations  by  the  idea  of  God  ? 
Yes  I  In  every  step  we  take — ^in  every 
breath  we  draw,  there  is  a  mystery — a 
mystery  no  human  wisdom  can  ever 
fathom ! 

We  are  not,  then,  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  principle  of  poesy  is 
dead  in  this  world — least  of  all,  that  it 
is  dead  by  the  hand  of  civilization. 
**  Murder  most  foul  and  most  unnatu- 
ral!'* No! — surrounded  by  an  un- 
congenial atmosphere,  the  muse  lies 
perhaps  in  a  state  of  asphyxle ;  but 
the  moment  will  come  when  she  shall 
shake  off  her  lethargy,  and  rise  in  un- 
sullied freshness — in  immortal  beauty! 
That  moment  is,  in  the  development 
of  time,  inevitable. 

It  is  inevitable,  because  man  is  a 
spiritual  as  well  as  a  material  being, 
and  the  one  element  of  humanity  is 
as  indestructible  as  the  other.  It  is 
true  that  from  various  combinations 
of  circumstances,  the  will,  the  guiding 
principle,  may  be  so  far  monopolized 
by  the  latter  of  these  constituent 
elements,  as  to  throw  the  other  into 
A  torpor  resembling  death.  But 
with  both  material  and  spiritual,  the 
imperious  law  of  existence  is  activity, 
— activity  without  pause,  without  rest. 
Thus,  silently    but    unwearied,    the 


neglected  element  ever  reacts  against 
the  forces   which  restrain   it,   ever 
secretly   wears  away,  like  a  bidden 
spring,  the  mass  which  keeps  it  down. 
Hence  a  constant  alternation  in  the 
phases    of    humanity;    the   prepon- 
derance of  one  principle,  its  gradoal 
decay  before  the  undermining  action 
of  the  other,  the  victory  of  this  latter 
and,  in  turn,  its  despotism  and  its 
fall  I     The  moment  when  these  tvo 
principles  meet  in  equal  strife  is  per- 
haps the  highest  poetic  moment  of 
humanity,  and  the  present  materiil 
phase  must  close  with  that  monient 
Weary    of    his    selfish    enjoyments, 
disgusted  with  himself  and  all  around 
him,  man  will  turn  at  last  to  seek  in 
his   spiritual    nature    the    happineas 
which  a  sensual  existence  has  not 
given,    cannot    give!       That  epoch 
of  reaction,  when  the  agitated  soal 
shall  become  the  scene  of  a  conflict 
between  the  principle  of  earth  and 
the  principle  of  heaven — that  epoch 
essentially  dramatic,  will  prodace  iU 
Sbaksneare,  its  Goethe,  its  Byron,  as 
the  suDsequent  epoch,  when  the  better  . 
principle  shall  be  the  conqueror,  bat  ' 
not  yet  the  tyrant,*   when,  inspired  ; 
with  sublime  ideas,  the  intellect  sbill  1 
find  its  true  level,  and  expatiate,  in  : 
tranquil  dignity,   through  the  ficl<b  ' 
of  the  imagination,  will  produce  its 
Dante,  its  Milton,  ite  Schiller.    Thn,  ' 
the  very  sensualism,   which  at  tlai| 
moment  stifles  art,  shall  afford  it^  . 
as  a  material  for  art,  the  very  pro- 
gress   of   the    industrial    forces  « 
society,     drawing    together    divided 
people  and  their  varied  ideas,  openiog 
to  us  the  portals  of  the  east  with  ia 
lone  hidden  treasures  of  poetrj  and 
philosophy,  shall  become,  hereifteft 
the  most  precious  instrument  of  tbs 
divinity  it  now  contemns  and  denies; 
and  once  again,  as   in  dassc  dajSi 
industry  and  eloquence  shall  hare  tba 
same  tutelary  God. 

And  let  us  ask  the  question,  is  "^ 
this  moment  of  reaction  already 
approaching  ?  is  not  the  heavine»s»  tbt 
inquietude  which  precedes  the  salu- 
tary thunder-storm  already  percep- 
tible ?     Look  around  and  judge ! 

The  most  prominent  social  cbars^ 


*  The  expression  is  perhaps  too  stronw.  With  nations  indecnl  tyrmtn^  is  ^'iil' 
to  be  dreaded  from  the  side  of  the  material,  aUhoiigh  with  individuals  the  danS'^ 
may  be  reciprocal. 
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teristic  of  the  day  is  a  profound  sen- 
timent of  lassitude — a   spirit  not  so 
much  of  doubt  as  of  apathy.     With 
|H)nipoas  glitter   and    stately   mirth 
the  goi*g[eoas  fabric  of  society  floats 
down  the  stream  of  time.      But  ap- 
proach the    brilliant    forms    which 
agitate    its   structure    with    ringing 
step  and  joyous    sounds,    and    you 
start  and  shudder  before  pallid  phan- 
toms whose  movements  are  all  me- 
chanical, whose  voices   are    without 
lutasure  and  without  accent,  as  the 
voice  of  a  sleeper.    And  this  is  what 
night  be  expected.      Life,    the  life 
of  the  soul,  is  faith  and  love  I     Behold 
its  sTstole  and  its  diastole  1     Without 
tLese  the  blood  indeed  circulates  and 
the  pulses  beat — hut  the  heart  does 
D"t  throb— the  cheek  does  not  flush — 
the  eje  does  not  heam !     This  is  the 
life  which  is  wanting  to   society  at 
the  present  day — the  life  which  has 
vitbered  before  its  materialism  and 
it>  selfishness.      Devoured  by  a  rest- 
't?s  thirst  for  change,  it  presents  the 
>injrular  anomaly  of  a  profound  in- 
difference to  every  element  of  change 
except  the  mere  novelty  itself;    no 
iruerest  can  rouse  any  stronger  feel- 
i-'^  than  a  simple   vihration   of  the 
>rves.      In    this    feverish    languor 
^-jich  the    world   calls    ennui)   the 
^ilecting  roan  detects  the  uneasiness 
attendant  on  the  efforts  of  a  neglected 
order  of  faculties  to  win  their  way 
to  light  and  air.      Such   is  the  inva- 
r.able  precursor  of  a  moral  reaction. 
The  principle  of  life  must  decay  in 
tha  elder    dogma,    before    its    half- 
ujatured  successor  can  suffice  to  break 
■be  bonds  which  habit  and  authority 
b^Tc  thrown  around  it,  and  this  period 
[f  transition    is    ever    characterized 
f^J  lassitude  and  apathy. 
^  Let  us  not  then  despair  !     Though 
';>g  and  cloud   ohscure   the  face   of 
^h  ftbove  them  the  sun  is  still  bright, 
'•(^^aren  is  still  serene!      Even   thus, 
thongh  veiled  for  a  time  by  the  dense 
;  ihalations  of  materialism,  the  higher 
>^^as  of  the   soul   exist   in  unsullied 
^^isjbtness.     Virtue  and  beauty  have 
^ot  abandoned   this    world  and    the 
Duse  of  Poesy*  still  lives. 


Aye!  and  will  ever  live!  for,  do 
the  proclaimers  of  her  demise  know 
the  necessary  conditions  of  the  death 
of  poetry?  We  will  tell  them. 
First  of  all,  hlot  from  the  heart  of 
man  the  affections  which  attach  his 
heinff  to  heings  other  than  himself^ 
which  call  forth  the  dream-like  world 
of  sympathy,  which  waken  the  fitful 
music  of  love,  the  pure  transports  of 
its  meeting,  the  passionate  angmsh  of 
its  parting;  which  find  beauty  in 
forgetfulness  of  self,  sublimity  in  self- 
sacrifice — blot  out  these,  for  these  are 
in  themselves  poetry  1  Next,  take 
his  mind.  Tear  from  it  at  once  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  and  the  idea 
of  beauty ;  let  him  find  in  the  plea- 
sures of  sense  the  highest  object  of 
his  desires ;  let  him  rest  contented 
with  the  mediocrity  around  him,  con- 
ceiving no  greater  perfection  and 
therefore  aimmg  at  none;  let  music 
be  to  him  a  mere  succession  of  sounds ; 
let  Raphael  rank  below  Teniers;  let 
the  statue  be  a  spoilt  block  of  marble; 
let  the  azure  heaven  suggest  no  higher 
thought — let 

"  The  primroiie  by  the  firer'f  brim, 
A  yellow  primrote  be  to  him. 
Be  Uils,  and  nothing  more  !'* 

Do  all  this,  but  think  not  yet  that 
you  have  checked  the  fountain  of 
poesy.  No  I  you  must  dive  still 
deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  humanity^ 
you  must  lay  your  profane  hand  upon 
the  $oul ;  for  there,  in  that  holy 
place,  exists  the  very  spring  and 
centre  of  the  poetic  feeling.  Quench 
there  the  idea  of  infinity — the  vague 
consciousness  of  immortality — quench 
the  restless  longing  for  perfection 
ever  wearying  of  the  pleasures  of 
this  material  life,  ever  turning  <'  from 
all  that  it  has  brought  to  all  it  canRot 
bring" — do  this!  crush  the  heart, 
mutilate  the  intellect,  obliterate  from 
the  soul  its  hope  of  heaven,  its  image 
of  God,  and  then,  hut  not  till  then, 
will  poetry  abandon  a  world  which, 
from  a  creature  oyerflowing  with  life 
and  with  beauty,  has  become  beneath 
your  suicidal  hands,  a  corrupt  and 
misshapen  corse.  H.  W.  H. 


[^Vemay  perhaps,  in  some  future  number  resume  the  subject,  and  treat  of 
the  "Esthetic  condition  of  Ireland." — Anthony  Poplar.] 


"Poetry'*  is  used  here  (and  elsewhere)  by  a  natural   synecdoche,  for  the 
^thetical  principle  generally. 
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The  demesne  of  Dromana  is  unsur- 
passed in  its  views.  The  mansion  is 
ouilt  on  a  perpendicular  cliff  over- 
hanging the  river,  and  is  an  ancient 
pile  in  good  repair.  Many  of  the 
scenes  in  Lady  Morgan's  **  Florence 
McCarthy"  are  laid  here,  and  her  to- 
pographical allusions  are  generally  very 
faithful.  The  house  possesses  some 
very  valuable  family  paintings,  which 
even  to  the  total  stranger  must  always 
possess  II  species  of  interest.  For  our 
own  part  we  only  crave,  when  we  visit 
any  ancient  residence,  to  have  the  gos- 
siping housekeeper  all  our  own,  while 
we  are  moving  through  the  picture- 
gallery.  We  delight  to  hear  her  tell 
the  mournful  tale  of  the  Lady  Blanche, 
whose  portrait,  perhaps,  she  will  show 
yoUf  having  some  faint  tags  of  crape 
yet  clinging  to  it — how  she  loved,  was 
wooed,  was  wedded ;  and  how,  ere 
the  anniversary  of  that  bright  day  had 
quite  come  round  again,  she  returned 
to  her  father*s  halls  a  widow,  and  deso- 
late ;  for  the  pride  of  her  eyes  was 
taken  from  her  by  a  stroke,  and  the 
world  was  to  her  a  waste  for  ever. 
And  she  will  tell  you  how  she  pined 
and  pined,  lovelier  than  ever  in  her 
sorrow,  and  how  calm  and  gentle,  un- 
til those  raven  tresses  became  streaked 
with  gprey ;  and  how  at  last  on  a  lovely  day 
in  spring,  when  the  small  birds  were 
clamouring  in  song  about  the  window 
pane  (ah  1  sheherself  was  a  very  little  girl 
then,  and  still  she  remembers  it  as  well 
as  if  it  were  only  yesterday)  and  when 
the  jQower  garden,  newly  drenched 
with  rain,  seemed  impregnated  with  a 
thousand  perfumes,  and  the  only  sound 
to  break  the  stillness  was  the  hoarse 
voice  of  the  river,  as  it  flowed  beneath, 
or  the  deep  murmur  of  the  bee ;  at 
that  time  they  waited  for  her  to  come 
out  to  her  usual  walk, ;  they  waited 
long,  and  were  surprised  at  the  con- 
tinued silence  in  Lady  Blanche's  apart* 
ments,  and  on  entering  found  her  on 
her  knees,  dead  and  cold.  And  she  has 
worse  stories  than  that,  woeful  as  you 
may  think  it ;  yes !  she  could  tell  you 
the  history  of  the  old  lord,  whose  very 
name,  in  tne  dark  winter  nights^  makes 


the  servants  in  their  hall  draw  up  tbir 
chairs  nearer  to  the  fire,  aod  cast  wist- 
ful glances  behind  them.    Oh  1  there 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  it,  atiti 
there  he  is  himself  yonder,  with  hi> 
eyes  looking  straight  at  her— God  be- 
tween ^her   and  harm ! — they  saj}  be 
was  once  guilty  of  some  terrible  crime, 
and  in  consequence  of  it  he  cannot 
rest.      He  haunts  the  house.     One 
night  she  saw  him  deliberately  st«[i 
out    of  that    picture-frame— she  was 
passing  through  the  hall  at  a  verj  Ute 
nour,  and  her  own  eyes  beheld  him— 
ay,  clad  in  that  very  same  dress,  those 
deep  cuffs,  that  roomy  waistcoat,  and 
the  wig  and  the  sword,  he  ascend^ 
the  grand  staircase,   and  vanished  in 
the  direction  of  the  old  tower.  He  did 
not  harm  her  at  all ;  and  next  day  she 
went  accompanied  by  her  little  daagb- 
ter  to  the  hall,  fully  expecting  to  t» 
the  picture-frame  empty  ;  but,  lo !  io 
the  sunlight    every    thing    was  no- 
changed,  the  old  man  was  there,  wear- 
ing  his  dark  cold   piercing  look,  i 
same  as  of  old. 

If  one  would  moralise,  (where  i 
fitter  place  than  before  these  recordi 
of  family  pride  and  of  family  nothii^- 
ness  ?  The  pattern  of  Beauty  and  V«- 
lour  may  be  set  forth  in  them  rith 
exactness  and  truth ;  but  gaziog  (^ 
them,  you  know  that  for  many  a  loc? 
year  the  human  hearts  which  beat  ia 
those  bosoms  have  been  stilled.  Vca 
look  on  that  bold  countenance  orer- 
shadowed  by  its  plumed  morion,  or  ob 
another,  gleaming  up  haughtily  in  < 
coif  and  jewels  ;  and  truth  whisp^^^ 
you  that  if  what  remains  of  either 
could  be  got  at  now,  and  placed  n 
conjunction  with  the  depicted  Ud^^- 
ments,  the  contrast  would  be  ^erj 
strange  and  startling.  «*  Now  get  yea 
to  my  lady's  cluum)er»  and  t^l  htr, 
let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this 
favour  she  must  come."  And  tnrs. 
with  us  for  a  moment*  an  you  wiQr  t? 
the  two  portraits  placed  there  sids  hr 
side,  a  little  apart  from  the  others. 
One  is  a  child  of  ten  years,  her  hif^ 
ringlets  fall  in  luxuriant  curl  upon  ^^ 
shoulders ;  her  eye  is  lighted  ap  v^^ 
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joT,  aod  her  fidr  mild  coantenancef  so 
meek  iDd  loTing,  U  radiant  with  inno- 
cence ;  as  to  ornaments  she  has  none, 
beyond  the  broad  pink  riband  which 
binds  the  waist  of  her  white   frock. 
The  other  is  the  likeness  of  age — of 
see,  too,  where  sorrow  and  time  have 
gone  working  hand  in  hand.      The 
brow  is  crossed  with  manj  a  deep  fur- 
rovy  the  cheek  is  worn  and  wither ed» 
the  eyes  have  lost  their  fire,  and  indi- 
cate habit oal  pain  and  sufTering.   Years 
have  sat  heavy  on  her»  and  trouble 
bas  not  been  wanting  at  the  same  time. 
Sbe  is  eTidently  a  g^andame,  probably 
of  the  yonng  child  near.      Not  so  I 
percei?e  yon  not  the  same  name  placed 
beneath   them — Constance  ?      They 
are  portraits  of  the  same  <'faire  ladye ;" 
and  the  ten  years,  six  times  told,  pro- 
daced  the  change.     And  now  need  we 
cUmoar  against  the  might  of  Death, 
when  this  fond  Life,  in  its  slow  and 
<^&ilj  progress,  can  oiiake  snch  effectual 
felteration  ? 

We  were  yotmg^  hy  a  dosen  years 
or  more  when  we  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a  summer's  day  among  the 
paintings  at  Dromana.  We  have  not 
Ken  them  nnce,  and  mayhap  shall  not 
^in;  and  we  remember  them  now 
only  confusedly,  with  the  exception  of 
^  which  perhaps  was  kept  in  mind 
^v  reason  of  its  own  wild  story.  The 
paiotmg  was  of  larg^  dimensions,  and 
f^resented  a  middle-aged  man  dressed 
In  half-armour,  while  close  beside  him 
ston<i  BQ  attendant  youth,  clad  in  a 
Derial's  doublet,  who  was  receiving 
bis  saperior's  commands  with  a  sur- 
prised and  frightened  look.  The  pair 
represented  were  the  Brigadier  Vil- 
liera  and  his  page,  and  the  following 
is  the  traditionary  account  of  the  pic- 
tore.  Yilliers  had  provoked  the  hos- 
tilitj  of  Elizabeth  by  uniting  his  forces 
vith  those  of  his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of 
Desmond;  and  had,  furthermore,  so 
^  committed  himself  by  some  acts  of 
^olence  and  bloodshed  on  his  own  ac- 
count, as  to  be  fully  conscious  of  his 
treatment  should  he  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  Ere  long,  the  cloud 
vhich  he  saw  gathering  in  the  horizon, 
pew  into  bigness  and  nearness ;  for 
tbe  English  army  in  Munster  were  or- 
dered to  detach  the  flower  of  their 
ioldiery,  under  an  experienced  com- 
mander, and,  marching  them  directly 
^P^i  tbe  brigadier's  fortress  on  the 
Blackwater,  to  dlBnantle  the  strong- 


hold,  and  capture  the  insurgent  chief, 
either  dead  or  alive.  The  brigadier 
had  been  prepared  for  the  tidings,  and 
resolved  to  meet  the  coming  blow. 
Having  carefully  provisioned  his  cas- 
tle, he  garrisoned  it  with  the  most 
able-bodied  of  his  retainers,  and  joined 
with  them  two  hundred  Spanish  mer- 
cenaries, commanded  by  Don  Julio,  a 
captain  who  had  fought  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  siege  commenced, 
and  the  royal  troops  evinced  no  less 
determination  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  castle,  than  the  garrison  within  to 
defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  Ba^ 
teries  were  run  up  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  and  some  heavy  ordnance 
having  been  transported  from  Youghal 
in  barges,  the  fire  on  both  sides  was 
hotly  maintained.  The  English,  beinff 
now  reinforced,  crossed  the  river,  ana 
attacked  the  devoted  fortress  on  the 
land  side  also,  thus  placing  the  be- 
sieged between  two  fires.  Their  shot 
was  now  incessant ;  and  the  brigadier 
plainly  saw  that  however  well-directed 
were  his  own  guns,  his  men  could  not 
stand  to  them  (under  the  play  of  the 
double  batteries.  A  vigorous  sortie 
was  made ;  and,  though  gallantly  en- 
countered by  the  English,  was  crowned 
with  complete  success.  The  intrench- 
ments  around  the  castle  were  levelled 
with  the  ground,  the  guns  rendered 
useless,  and  the  garrison  supplied 
themselves  both  with  food  and  ammu- 
nition at  the  enemy's  expense.  Their 
triumph,  however,  was  but  short-lived ; 
the  lines  were  patiently  renewed,  and 
new  cannon  mounted  on  the  batteries ; 
and  from  the  signs  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  it  was  plain  that  fresh  troops 
had  arrived,  and  that  a  far  severer 
struggle  would  now  commence.  Agun 
the  batteries  were  opened,  and  guns 
of  heavier  metal  were  now  put  in  re- 
quisition. A  practicable  breach  was 
at  length  formed  close  to  the  postern, 
and  the  assault  forthwith  commenced. 
All  that  heroism  could  do,  was  done 
by  Yilliers  and  Don  Julio,  who  fought 
side  by  side  ;  and  the  night  closed  up- 
on the  combatants  with  the  castle  uo- 
taken.  The  breach  certainly  was  made 
in  its  walls,  but  no  enemy  had  passed 
it ;  while  the  piled-up  slain  in  front 
told  how  desperate  had  been  their 
efforts.  But  the  brigadier  knew  that 
his  hour  was  come — the  defence  had 
been  gallant,  yet  could  not  now  be 
protracted ;   and  the  morrow  would 
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assuredly  lee  the  enemy  in  poesetsion 
of  hill  stroi^old.  Their  mockery  he 
could  not  brook,  and  their  vengeance 
he  resoWed  to  anticipate ;  but  how»  or 
by  what  mode?  In  his  boyhood,  he 
had  probably  been  a  reader  of  the 
classics  ;  and  the  precedent  of  Seneca 
suggested  to  him  an  easy  death  by 
opening  the  larger  Yeins  and  arteries. 
This  he  concluded  on  doing.  Still, 
life  was  sweety  and  death  cold  and  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable ;  even  that  very 
species  of  it  on  which  he  had  been  delibe- 
rating, might  be  a  far  different  thing 
from  what  he  had  learned  of  it ;  and, 
for  every  reason,  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  that  some  one  should  "  show 
him  the  way.**  The  brigadier  lived  in 
a  strong  age,  when  there  was  little  of 
that  squeamishness  about  human  life 
and  its  value,  which  has  devolved  on 
us  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
must  have  been,  moreover,  by  nature 
something  of  an  experimental  philoso- 
pher  ;  and  now  his  simple  desire  was 
to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  slow  process 
by  which  animated  flesh  and  blood  is 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  insensate  mat- 
ter— and  that,  in  the  required  way  his 
evil  destiny  pointed  out.  Summoning 
in  haste  his  little  page,  he  coolly  bade 
him  prepare  to  die  ;  he  even  conside- 
rately informed  him  of  the  way  by 
which  he  proposed  to  dispatch  him, 
adding,  that  '*  he  had  always  heard  it 
was  unattended  with  much  pain,  and 
if  the  case  v>ere  so,  he  intended  follow- 
ing by-and-by.**  And,  dear  listener, 
as  soon  as  the  given  time  had  elapsed, 
the  brigadier  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
He  watched,  with  something  like 
anxiety,  the  change  passing  over  the 
features  of  the  dying  youth — the  con- 
vulsive heaving  of  bis  bosom— the 
agonized  throes  of  his  limbs — and 
then,  grimly  remarking  "  Seneca  was 
a  fool  1"  he  flung  himself  on  his  sword, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  ceased  to  breathe. 
Affane,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  was  the  property  of  the 
Greatrakes  family ;  and  here  Mr. 
Valentine  Greatrakes,  of  healing  noto- 
riety, was  born  on  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1628.  The  cures  effected  by 
Greatrakes  were  attested  by  many  of 
his  distinguished  contemporaries ;  and 
the  weight  of  evidence  is  indeed  so 
strong  as  to  defy  contradiction.  Cud- 
worth  and  Robert  Boyle  have  g^ven 
them  the  sanction  of  their  high  names. 
The  simple  means  adopted,  were  **  the 


laying  of  Greatrakes*  hands  oo  th« 
places  affected,  and  prayer  to  Godiibr 
Jesus'  sake,  that  the  sick  migkt  be 
healed.**     We  shall  briefly  state  the 
leading  characteristics  of  this  siogolar 
man's  cures.     Strictly  speaking,  thej 
cannot  be  called   taUative,  and  jet 
there  were  cases  in  which  he  failf^  (u 
iu  Lady  Conway's)  to  give  relief;  and 
he  candidly  avows  in  his  autobiogrsphy, 
that  ho  could  assign  no  reasoa  why 
some  were  healed  and  not  alL    HU 
remedial  power  seems  to  have  beea 
more  or  less  efficacious  in  every  kind 
of  disease ;  but  some  were  cured  im- 
mediately, and  some  gradually  after 
the  lapse  of  several  weeks.     We  do 
not  profess  ourselves  capable  of  wholly 
clearing  up  a  matter,  in  which  BotW 
himself  hesitated  to  offer  an  opioion. 
Mr.  Greatrakes  temperately, but  firnil J 
maintained  that  his  power  of  hesliog 
was  a  supernatural  gift ;  and,  acknow- 
ledging it,  as  he  did,  to  have  wholly 
come  from  God,  his  exercise  of  it  was 
always  gratuitous.     This  vouches  for 
the  sincerity  of  the  nmn,  at  least ;  bat 
there  seems  to  us  no  necessity  for  call- 
ing in   supernatural    agency.      The 
treatment  was  quite  analogous  to  the 
magnetic  usages  of  our  own  day ;  its  ■ 
essence  lying  in  the  manipulation.  Of  i 
course,  the    wonderful   influence  of 
imagination,  and  the  strong  deore  of  i 
the  patient  to  be  healed^  must  not  be 
forgotten,  for  these  are,  we  beliere, 
essential.      A  gentleman,  worthy  of 
all  credit,  who  is  descended  from  Va- 
lentine Greatrakes,  in  the  female  li  iff 
has  assured  us  of  his  having  cored 
diseases  himself  by  the  same  means  as 
his  progenitor    employed;    and  his 
words  were  afterwards  ooiroborated 
beyond  any  gainsaying. 

Nearly  opposite  Dromana  is  Tonriib 
the  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Mnsgram 
Bart.,  nephew,  we  believe,  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  Irish  rebellions.  1*^ 
the  persevering  exertions  of  this  p^* 
tleraan,  the  public  are  indebted  fof 
the  partial  opening  of  the  Blackwater. 
A  steam-packet  of  small  size  and  mo- 
derate draught  of  water  was  procared 
from  England,  at  his  sole  expense  and 
for  no  mercenary  motives,  bat  froa 
the  desire  to  benefit  the  district  where 
he  resides,  it  has  been  continosd  oa 
the  river,  ascending  as  far  as  it  isoari- 
gable.  We  are  no  politicians ;  atiil  s 
patriotism  like  this,  not  exhsostisf 
Itself  in  vapouriqg  words,  but  dedir- 
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iog  tU  reility  by  tangible  acts,  does 
seem  to  us  worthy  our  admiration^ 
aD(i  we  freely  bestow  it.     Toarin  for- 
merly belonged  to    the    Roches,    a 
branch  of  the  Fermoy  family  ;  it  was 
escbe&ted  to  the  crown,  after  the  re- 
Lellion  of  1641 ,  and,  with  other  landf, 
vas  conferred  on  Mr.  John  Nettle?, 
an  English  colonut,  whose  great  grand- 
son, ia  1780,  disposed  of  Uie  property 
to  the  Musgraves.     George  Koch,  of 
Tourin,  who  thus  lost  his  family  estates, 
in  consequence  of  participating  in  that 
fearfal  revolt,  left  a  son  more  fortunate 
afld  more  loyal  than  himself,  a  colonel  in 
the  army  sent  to  the  relief  of  Derry,  of 
whom  a  well  authenticated  piece  of 
almost  Roman  heroism  is  recorded. 
When  Kirke,  the  general  in  command, 
vitb  his  thirty  ships,  arrived  in  Lough 
Foyle,  he  found  a  strong  boom  or  bar- 
ricade drawn  across  the  lake,  so  as  en- 
tirely to  prevent  communication  with 
the  city.     With  an  irresolution  that 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  expedi- 
tion, be  made  no  attempt  to  pass  the 
obstacle,  and  was  about  sailing  away 
without  even  encouraging  the  besieged 
bj  any  words  of  hope :  by  night,  how- 
ever Colonel  James  Roch  swam  across 
the  lough.     He  brought  letters  from 
the  English  commander,  bidding  the 
gvrison  be  of  good  cheer,  and  main- 
tiin  themselves  as  long  as  possible ; 
Kirke  added,  that  he  was  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  reinforcements,  and  would, 
on  their  arrival,  assuredly  throw  in  pro- 
risions.    Roch  had  attached  bullets  to 
these  letters,  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 
them  in  the  event  of  his  own  capture ;  but 
he  returned,  though  severely  wounded, 
to  his  companions,  and  was,  during  the 
renudnder  of  his  life,  honorably  styled 
U  tbem  '* The  Swimmer."    There  is  a 
family  story  that  he  received  the  more 
valuable  reward  of  the  Irish  ferries 
by  patent ;  but  vre  are  not  aware  that 
his  descendants  took  any  steps  to  es- 
tablish their  claim.     His    grandson, 
nearly  a  hundred  years    after,    was 
invited  by  the  corporation  of  London- 
derry to  visit  their  city ;   when,  in 
grateful  commemoration  of  this  gal- 
lant feat,  he  was  presented  by  them 
with  his  freedom,  and  a  gold  box 
valued  forty  gpiineas.     The  Coloners 
gi^t'grandson,  George  Roch,  Esq., 
of  Woodbine  Hill,  is  the  present  re- 
presentative of  this  branch    of  the 
family. 

CappoqniDy  whera  we  now  arrive, 


is  a  small  but  very  ancient  town.  The 
river  scenery  between  it  and  Lismore, 
a  distance  of  four  miles,  is  surpass- 
ingly beautiful,  and  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  finest  the  Black- 
water  can  boast  of.  The  natural  ad- 
vantages are  great,  and  improvements 
have  been  so  judiciously  effected,''as  to 
produce  a  rival  to  the  most  favoured 
districts  in  England.  Within  the  last 
dozen  years  a  monastic  institution  has 
grown  up  in  the  neiffhbourhood,  of  a 
character  as  yet,  we  believe,  unique  in 
Ireland.  We  shall  accept  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Guide-book,  given  by  one 
who  evidently  wishes  well  to  the  bro- 
therhood ;  it  describes  very  fully  the 
establishment  of  the  community,  their 
lives,  their  labours,  and  painful  auste- 
rities :— . 

"  Three  miles  from  Cappoquin  is 
Mount  Mellcray,  the  abbey  of  the 
monks  of  La  Trappe.  The  road  lead- 
ing to  it  is  extremely  picturesque. 
Shortly  after  passing  the  town  it  enters 
on  a  mountain  district,  wild  and  rocky, 
presenting  steep  precipices ;  the  sides 
rugeed,  and  a  narrow  gorge  between 
the  nills,  strewed  with  loose  rocks,  over 
which  a  brawling  torrent  forces  Its  nar- 
row way.  Trees  now  nod  over  head ; 
and  again,  on  the  other  hacd,  we  see 
their  topmost  branches,  until  lost  in  the 
depth  of  the  dell,  through  the  side  of 
which  our  road  winds.  Piercing  through 
the  wooded  glen,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  bleak  country  beyond,  vast  tracts 
of  bog,  and  now  stretching  away  to  a 
horizon  of  lofty  mountains.  One  green 
spot  seems  an  oasis  in  the  sterile  desert, 
and  this  is  varied  by  the  white  walls 
and  tall  spire  of  Melleray  Abbey. 

*'  Tho  members  of  this  community, 
driven  from  their  establishment  m 
France,  during  the  Revolution  in  1830, 
sought  shelter  and  refuge  in  this  coun- 
try, and  not  in  vain.  Sir  Richard 
Keane  granted  them  a  large  tract  of 
mountain  land,  comprising  above  five 
hundred  acres,  at  a  nominal  rent.  Sums 
of  money  were  given  them  by  benevo- 
lent individuals.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, ever  prominent  in  acts  of  liber- 
ality and  munificence,  gave  one  hundred 
pounds.  All  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians assisted  the  religious  alms-seekers 
— ^for  such  they  literally  were  when 
they  reached  Cappoquin — mustering  in 
money  but  one  shilling  and  six  pence. 
They  applied  themselves  to  labour; 
their  farm  was  an  unprofitable  moor, 
yielding  heath  and  stones  in  abundance. 
The  brethren  cleared  off  the  former, 
and  made  heaps  of  the  latter,  which 
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tbey  used  as  occasion  required,  in  bnild- 
iug  houses,  fences,  frc.  They  com- 
mencod  tillage,  and  were  assisted  bj 
the  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, who  supplied  them,  gratuitously, 
with  horses  and  cars,  deemmg  it  a  duty 
to  aid  these  servants  of  God,  who,  when 
thf^ir  funds  permitted,  paid  hire  to  all 
their  assistants.  In  an  incredibly  short 
time  the  aspect  of  the  place  was 
changed.  The  stony  waste  was  fer- 
tilised; the  barren  district,  where  no 
foot,  save  the  sportsman's  in  pursuit  of 
game,  ever  trod  before,  was  divided 
Into  fields,  and  cut  up  by  spade  and 
plough-share.  The  grouse,  scared  by 
the  harrow,  flew  from  their  old  haunts, 
and  the  snipe  and  hare  found  their  pro- 
Tince  invaded,  while  they  suifered  no 
danger  from  the  hand  that  disturbed. 
Beneath  the  unpromising  surface  of  bog 
and  furze  briUce,  was  a  rich  subsoil  to 
work  upon :  when  lime  was  applied,  the 
garden  yielded  pease,  beans,  and  other 
Tegetables. 

**  The  Abbey  is  exteriorly  a  plain 
structure.  It  encloses  a  quadrangular 
area.  On  three  sides  are  ranges  of 
building,  162  feet  in  length,  30  feet 
broad,  and  32  feet  high.  The  spire 
reaches  an  elevation  of  140  feet.  The 
stones  used  in  the  entire  building  are 
those  picked  off  the  land ;  the  mason- 
work,  carpentry,  painting,  &c.,  are  the 
labour  of  the  brotherhood — a  noble 
monument  of  combined  labour  and  per- 
severance. There  are  about  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  reclaimed,  and 
the  rest  in  progress  of  improvement. 
Thev  have  a  large  dairy,  thirty  cows, 
and  have  very  fine  green  crops,  turnips, 
and  potatoes.  They  grow  a  good  deal 
of  com,  principally  wheat,  some  rye, 
and  malce  their  own  bread  and  butter, 
which,  with  vegetables,  form  their  diet, 
as  no  animal  flesh  is  permitted  by  the 
mles  of  their  order.  The  monks  are 
in  number  about  one  hundred,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  all  English  and 
Irish.  Many  have  left  rank  and  for- 
tune to  devote  themselves  to  this  con- 
templative life.  Their  costume  consists 
of  a  white  cloth  robe ;  over  it  a  black 
cape,  the  long  ends  reaching  down  to 
the  feet,  and  a  hood  of  the  same  covers 
the  head.  Perpetual  silence  is  one  of 
the  most  rigorous  observances  ;  and 
while  visiting  the  various  portions  of 
the  establishment,  beholding  the  nume- 
rous monks  in  their  strange  attire  ac- 
tively employed  in  yarious  avocations, 
all  silently  pursuing  the  tenor  of  their 
way,  leaves  a  curious  sensation  of 
novelty  on  the  mind.  Though  they 
lead  a  life  of  continued  mortification  and 
labour,  the  brethren  appear  happy  and 
Tery  healthy.  No  distinctions  of  rank 
or  station  are  known.    All  rise  at  two 


o'clock  every  morning,  summsr  and 
winter,  and  occupy  themselves  ia  dsvo> 
jtional  exercises,  chiefly,  until  eleven, 
when  they  partake  of  their  first  meil. 
This  consists  of  brown  bread,  stiraboat, 
and  potatoes  ;  their  drink  water :  an 
excellent  spring  affords  an  abundant 
supply,  which  is  conveyed  by  pipes 
through  the  refectory.  They  hare  a 
repetition  at  six  of  their  meagre  fare, 
and  confine  themselves  to  these  two 
meals  in  the  day.  The  dormitory  is  an 
immense  apartment,  over  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  with  wooden  boxes,  like 
stalls,  on  both  sides  :  in  each  is  a  small 
bed  and  crucifix,  leaving  barely  room 
for  the  inmate  to  dress  and  kneel  to  his 
devotions.  The  day  is  passed  in  prajer, 
and  labour  in  the  fields,  digging, 
ploughing,  building,  or  in  the  work- 
shops, making  carts,  gates,  be.  Their 
taste  for  emb«lUshment  seems  restrfed 
for  the  chapel,  and  the  small  gardes 
attached — the  future  cemetery  of  the 
house.  Some  of  the  original  mosks 
already  tranquilly  sleep  on  the  moun- 
tain breast,  and  the  wild  flowers  bloom 
over  their  lowly  grayes.  The  interior 
of  the  chapel  is  splendid :  behind  tht* 
altar  is  a  magnificent  window  of  coloured 
glass.  An  organ  has  been  lately  added 
— ^the  gift,  I  understand,  of  a  gentleman 
who  passed  some  days  here  in  religioet 
retirement.  The  choir  is  besotlfsl 
richly  caryed,  and  admirably  osintad, 
the  whole  displaying  a  beauty  of  dsMgs 
and  finish  of  execution  worthy  the  mA 
accomplished  architect." 

Returning  to  the  river»  we  pass  bj 
scenery  realizing  to  na  every  flostinc 
dream  of  what  nature  most  have  bees  is 
the  Arcady  of  o]d>to  Liamore«thsiceQe  j 
of  the  education  of  Alfred,  King  of  Nor- 
thamberland»  and  in  aftertimei  reo- 
dered  yet  more  illostrious^as  the  birth- 

Elace  of  Boyle.  Lismore  was  one  of  th« 
oly  cities  of  Ireland  at  the  early  dan 
of  Christianity  on  the  land ;  it  shared 
with  Armagh,  CasbeU  and  thenoirfor- 
gotten  Ardmore,  in  the  triumphs  of  th^ 
cross  over  aboriginal  paganism.  ^ 
celebrated  university  was  foDsdeil 
here  in  the  early  part  of  the  fi/t^ 
century »  and  its  schools  aoqoired  coa- 
aiderable  literary  fame>  and  were  it* 
tended  not  only  by  nativesi  but  bj 
persons  from  distant  conotries,  evec  i 
from  Greece.  This  is  not  ih»fi» 
for  enlarging  on  the  ancient  gl<>nei  ot 
our  island,  where  the  lamp  of  sd<o^ 
burned  so  brightly,  while  ooolioeBt*' 
Europe  lay  at  the  feet  of  barbsritf 
hordes  of  Gotht  and  Vndak  1^ 
learning  of  the  HibenuMU  or  Mk 
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is  acknowledged  dulj  by  aacient  au- 
thora»  and  their  adyancement  in  all 
the  refinements  of  civilized  life  was 
rendered  more  beautiful  by  their 
pictT  and  kindness  to  strangers.  A 
pleasing  testimony  is  found  in  the  re- 
markable poem>  written  by  Alfred*  on 
bis  return  from  his  Irish  exile.  We 
quote  a  few  stanzas  from  Mr.  O'Don- 
ovao's  translation : — 

'*  I  foQod  in  the  fair  Inisfail, 
In  Ireland  while  in  exile. 
Many  women,  no  silly  crowd, 
^iuy  laics,  many  clerics. 

"  I  foond  in  each  proyince 
Of  the  fire  proyinces  of  Ireland, 
Both  in  church  and  state, 
Mach  of  food,  much  of  raiment. 

"  I  found  gold  and  silyer, 

I  foond  honey  and  wheat, 

I  found  affection  with  the  people  of  God, 

I  found  banquets  and  cities. 

"  I  found  in  Armagh  the  splendid, 
Meekness,  wisdom,  circumspection, 
Fa<itiog  in  obedience  to  the  Son  of  God, 
Noble,  prosperous  sages. 

"  I  found  in  each  great  church, 
Aether  internal,  on  shore,  or  island, 
turning,  wisdom,  devotion  to  God, 
Holy  welcome  and  protection. 

"  I  found  the  lay  monks 
Of  alms  the  active  advocates. 
And  in  proper  order  with  them, 
The  Scriptures  without  corruption. 

"  I  found  in  Munster,  without  prohibi- 
tion, 
KiDgs,  queens,  and  royal  bards. 
In  erery  species  of  poetry  well  skilled — 
Happiness,  comfort,  pleasure. 
•      .        .  •  .  •        "        . 

"  I  fonnd  the  aged  of  strict  morals, 
The  historians  recording  truth — 
Each  good,  each  benefit  that  I   have 

sang. 
In  Ireland  I  have  seen." 

But  the  invasions  of  the  Ostmen  came 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries^  and 
in  the  struggle  for  national  existence, 
Science  perished.  The  ruthless  vic- 
tors, meanwhile,  steadily  made  their 
^vances,  until  they  overspread  the 
iand.  They  brought  with  them  a 
dead  of  darkness,  mental  and  moral, 
fhat  slowly  absorbed  every  glimmer- 
ing of  knowledge  ;  and  when  the 
handful  of  English  knights  disem- 
barked at  the  creek  of  Bagenbun,  they 
found  a  foebU  resistance  from  the  na< 


tive  levies,  which  resembled  more  a 
tumultuous  rabble  than  an  effective 
disciplined  army.  What  has  passed 
since  then  is  familiar  to  the  reader  ; — 
yet  at  times  we  have  doubted — however 
the  confession  may  provoke  a  smile — 
whether  our  land  has  ever  recovered 
its  olden  estate.  True,  we  have  now 
printing-machines  and  railway  car- 
riages, and  electric  telegraphs,  and 
scientific  associations ;  but  let  our 
social  condition  be  compared  with 
that  described  in  the  foregoing  verses, 
by  the  English  king ;  and  what 
must  be  the  verdict  ?  Look  on 
that  picture,  and  on  the  present.  Call 
up  to  your  view  the  existing  state  of 
things — the  absolute  taste  for  blood 
which  is  seen  among  our  semi-barba- 
rised  peasantry  in  certain  districts  of 
the  island  ;  the  guilty  screening  of  the 
criminal,  which  is  found  in  all ;  the 
wild  resistance  to  all  constituted  au- 
thority ;  the  deplorable  superstitions ; 
and  have  we  lost  or  gained  in  the 
revolution  of  ages  ?  Like  the  Roman, 
we  have  to  pause  for  the  reply. 

But  to  return.  At  Lismore,  Mat- 
thew Paris  tells  us,  Henry,  King  of 
England,  who  had  watched  with  no  little 
jealousy  the  progress  of  Strongbow  and 
his  companions,  received  in  person  the 
allegiance  of  the  Irish  princes  and  pre- 
lates, and  here  promulgated  English 
law  for  the  first  time,  in  1 172.  Prince 
John  built  here,  in  1185,  a  splendid 
castle,  being  the  last  of  three  fortresses 
he  erected  in  Ireland  during  a  stay  of 
eight  months.  Four  years  after,  the 
Castle  of  Lismore  was  surprised  by 
the  Irish,  when  the  garrison  was  indis- 
criminately put  to  the  sword,  along 
with  Robert  de  Barry,  the  governor. 
It  was  ere  long  rebuilt ;  and  for  four 
centuries  was  made  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence. In  1589,  Miler  Magrath, 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  Bishop  of 
Lismore,  granted  the  castle  and  manor 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  a  small  an- 
nual rent.  Raleigh,  who  has  left 
traces  of  himself  wherever  he  so- 
journed, founded  a  free  school  here 
soon  after,  and  assigned  a  portion  of 
the  estate  for  its  support.  Lismore 
passed  from  him,  along  with  his  other 
possessions,  to  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork, 
whose  seventh  son,  Robert,  was  born 
in  the  castle  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1626.  During  the  civil  war  of  1641, 
the  defence  of  this  important  post  de- 
volved on  the  earVs  son^  Lord  Broghili, 
a^d  he  gallantly  here  maintained  Aim- 
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self  against  five  thouflaDd  Irish,  under 
Sir  Richard  Beling,  finally  compelling 
the  insurgents  to  raise  the  siege.  It 
at  last  was  taken  and  hurned»  by  Lord 
Castlehaven  in  1645;  and  remiuned 
desolate  until  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity. Richard*  second  Earl  of 
Cork  and  Burlington,  re-edified  the 
whole,  and  made  it  his  residence.  He 
placed  over  the  archway  of  the  princi- 
pal gate  his  father's  well-known  motto, 
as  you  can  yet  trace  it— • 


w 


•ot's  9rel(lnice  Ice  nvne  Inltrltitnrc. 


In  1690,  James  II.,  '<  that  fugitive 
Steward"  (as  old  Fuller  %oould  have 
called  him,  had  he  lived  to  know  of 
his  precipitancy)  halted  for  refresh- 
ments at  the  castle,  on  his  hasty  way 
for  embarkation  at  Waterford.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  very  nervous  thing  to 
fight  a  battle  which  decides  your  king- 
dom, and — lose  it ;  but  the  discrowned 
James  carried  his  apprehensions  with 
him  to  the  dinner-table,  and  did  not 
forget  them  even  after  the  decanters 
had  gone  their  rounds.  We  are  told 
that  when  he  rose  to  take  his  leave,  he 
proceeded  to  an  embayed  window, 
which  overhangs  the  river,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  a  view  at  all  times 
lovely,  and  now  rendered  yet  more 
beautiful  in  the  falling  shades  of  a 
summer  evening.  But  he  started  back 
in  alarm,  for  he  saw  that  he  stood  on 
the  dizzy  height  of  some  hundred  feet, 
with  a  rapid  river  boiling  and  foaming 
below ;  his  blood  congealed,  and  each 
particular  hair  did  stand  on  end.  What 
an  etching. subject  for  Hablot  Browne! 
We  have  paused  ourselves  at  King 
Jameses  window,  as  it  is  now  called, 
and  doubtless  from  our  not  being  in 
the  royal  runaway's  plight,  we  have 
found  abundant  time  to  enjoy  the 
prospect  without  danger  to  our  system, 
whether  nervous  or  venous. 

The  Castle  of  Lismore  is  no  longer 
the  property  of  the  Boyles.  On  the 
death,  in  1763,  of  Richard,  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Cork,  and  third  of  Barlington, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  family  es- 
tates, both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
devolved  on  the  Lady  Charlotte  Boyle, 
who  in  1748  had  married  William 
Cavendish,  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire. 


This  beautiful  bnildmg  has  been  as- 
signed by  the  present  duke  as  the  resi- 
dence of  his  agent,  and  is  rarely  visited 
by  its  noble  owner.  Large  sums  of 
money  have  been,  in  modem  times, ex- 
pended on  it ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
at  no  time  since  its  foundation  was  the 
princely  abode  in  a  higher  state  of  pre- 
servation. 

'*  The  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  all  the 
Gonvenieoce  of  modern  improTement; 
the  doors  are  of  Irish  oak,  of  er^t 
thickness  and  beauty  ;  and  the  winoows, 
composed  of  laree  squares  of  glas»,  each 
pane  opening  on  ninges,  combine  accom- 
modation with  harmony  of  appearaocei 
The  drawing-rooms  are  ornamented 
with  tapestry,  and  contain  some  good 
oil-paintings.  One  of  the  towers  is  still 
ret-ained  in  its  rude  and  dilapidated 
state,  serving  as  a  contrast  to  tiie 
modem  adornment,  as  well  as  showiof 
the  great  ingenuity  and  taste  which  hare 
been  displayed  in  combining  the  loxuriei 
of  the  present  day  with  Sie  romantic 
beauties  of  so  ancient  a  bnUdiDg." 

We  gather  from  some  hints  dropped 
in  our  hearing,  that  Lismore  Castle 
may  once  again  have  royalty  within  its 
walls ;  for  that  in  the  event  of  her 
majesty's  visiting  Ireland,  she  will  a^ 
cept  the  hospitalities  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  here. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  cAstki 
and  divided  from  it  only  by  the  m^- 
coach  road,  is  the  cathedral  charcbf  j 
founded  in  the  eighth  century.  Thii 
ancient  building  was,  a  few  years  siacfi 
restored  throughout ;  and  itsdelicatelj 
shafted  spire,  like 

"  A  Bllent  finger  poiatlag  aato  heiTdt." 

which  was  then  erected,  is  of  sio^ohf 
beauty.  The  original  building  ▼<< 
dedicated  to  St.  Catuldus,  oneof  tba 
patrons,  if  not  the  founder  of  the  Tiu* 
versity.  It  was  held  in  such  veo^^ 
tion  by  the  Irish,  that  in  1173,  ^V 
mond  le  Gros  found,  when  wasting tbe 
Decies  country,  the  easiest  mode  of 
extracting  a  heavy  black  nml,  to  h 
in  the  threat  of  burning  down  tbe 
cathedral.  In  the  stormy  time  ^ 
Elizabeth's  reign,  Edmund  FiuGibboa. 
commonly  called  the  White  Knipj 
from  his  snow-white  hairs,*  piil^ 


*  The  writer  of  the  Blackwater  Guide,  having  a  memory,  perhaps  of  the  hero  <« 
Creasy,  supposes  the  name  to  have  originated  in  the  colour  of  the  L&ight's  anBosr* 
We  have  Camden's  authority  for  our  explanation.  Clangibbon,  the  knight's  baivs^ 
was  sometimes  called  /t^e-/«.6atpn,  the  White  Country,  from  this  soubriquet  of  i^' 
nwner-in-fee. 
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the  torn,  and  greatly  dilapidated  the 
sacred  edifice.  These  injuries  were 
all  repaired  hj  the  Earl  of  Cork,  on 
his  receiving  the  grant  of  Lismore  ; 
aod  no  spoiler's  handy  save  that  of 
Time,  has  heen  suffered  to  approach 
the  cathedral  since.  Even  these  in- 
roads, as  we  before  hinted^  have  been 
pat  a  stop  to  for  a  season.  The  inte- 
rior presents  nothing  remarkable ; 
it  has  the  wonted  bishop's  throne  and 
prebendal  stalls,  but  otherwise  close- 
ly resembles  an  ordinary  parochial 
eborcb. 

The  river  here  ceases  to  be  navi- 
nble,  principally  from  natural  causes* 
bat  in  partal;$o  from  the  weirs  and 
mill-races  which    henceforth    to    its 
coarce  are  found  at  intervals  stretched 
across  its  channel.     The  question  of 
the  opening  of  the   Blaekwater  has 
been  frequently  canvassed,  and  never 
vith  more  earnestness  than  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years ;  public  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  chief  towns 
interested  in  the   matter,  at    which 
Talaable  information  was  detailed  by 
the  Earl  of  Mountcashel,  Sir  Richard 
Mohave,  and  other  very  capable  in- 
dividuals.    If  we  remember  rightly, 
the  daily  press  announced  that  sub- 
ttriptions  were  entered  into  at  those 
meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
u  accurate  survey;  that  subsequently 
the  survey  had  been  made,  under  the 
saperintendence  of  an  officer  of  engi- 
neers, specially  appointed  by  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  report,  founded 
on  that  survey,  was  most  favourable 
and  satisfactory.      The    thing,    we 
vere  told,  could  not  only  be  done, 
bat    be    done     cheaply;     the    shal- 
lows, which  formed  the  natural  ob- 
itacles,  proved  to  be    only  beds  of 
gravel,  easy  to  cut  through,  or  to  be 
wholly  removed  wherever  necessary. 
A  joint^stock  company  was  proposed^ 
and  many    shares    were    subscribed 
for,  and  then — the  thing  was  quietly 
inomed,  and  we  never  heard  more  of 
its  fortunes.     In  the  "  Guide"  before 
OS,  we  have  the  question  very  ably 
argued:  the  writer  lays  down  inassaif* 
able  premises — we  can  neither  deny 
them  nor  dissent  from  them,  but  his 
conclusion — namely,  that  the  opening 
of  the   river    for    trade  should  be 
entered  upon,    as    the    most    advis- 
able means    of  benefiting   the  con- 
tiguous districts,  we  are  strongly  dis- 
posed to  controvert.     We  believe  that 
such  expenditure  of  money  would  be 


at  present  at  all  events  questionable ; 
ana  as  we  have  not  formed  our  judg- 
ment idly,  we  have  some  good  reasons 
to  assign  for  our  belief.     To  develop 
to  the  utmobt  the  natural  resources  of 
a  country,  to  promote  cheap  and  speedy 
intercourse,  to  transfer  the  produc- 
tions of  one  quarter  to  the  rest  that 
need  them,  to  encourage  agriculture, 
to    promote    commerce,    all    are  so 
obviously  the  philanthropist's  duties, 
that  we  have  but  to  name  them  seve- 
rally, to  have  them  assented  to.   Again, 
that  our  island  is  a  century  behind- 
hand in  all  these  respects,  there  is  no 
necessity  of  proving :  it  is  confessed 
with  shame  by  some,  with  indifference 
by  many,  that  our  manufactures  are 
almost  a  non-existence,  that  our  mines 
are    unexplored,    our    coal-beds   un- 
fathomed,  that  we  have  lime  in  one 
part  of  a  county  |and  culm  in  another, 
and  yet  no  means  of  bringing  them 
together  but  by  the  slow,  lumbering 
cart  of  the  peasant ;  that  our  rivers  are 
generally  no  arterial  communications 
between  the  country's  heart  and  its 
extremities — and  that  while  such  over- 
abundant public  works  remain  to  be 
undertaken,  our    unemployed  people 
pass  too  often  through  the  sure  grada-. 
tions  of  idleness  and  poverty  to  discon- 
tent and  crime.     We  need  not  to  be 
told  that  the  opening  of  our  principal 
rivers  would  go  far  to  remove  much 
of  these  reproaches,  by  affording  new 
sources  of  employment  to  a  teeming 
population,  not  to  speak  of  the  miles 
of  country  on  either  bank  of  each 
river  to  be  benefitted  by  even  a  barge 
connection  with   the   sea.     We  only 
impugn  the  wisdom  of  such  outlay  of 
money  in  the  present  instance,  from 
some  local  knowledge,  and  from  seeing 
its  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Canals,  with  few  exceptions,  we  firmly 
believe  are  doomed;  and  river  com- 
munication itself,  save  where  the  aid 
of  steam  can  be  called  in,  seems  of 
doubtful    continuance.      Were    good 
James  Brindley  to  lift  his  aqueductory 
head  for  a  season  amongst  us,  as  of 
old,  it  would  be  to  hide  it  again  imme- 
diately, most  diminished  and  glory- 
void.    His  self-sufficient  aphorism  con- 
cerning rivers,  was  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  only  created  to  feed  navi- 
gable canals ;  while  to  judge  from  pre- 
sent appearance,  we  might  indulge  in 
some  travestie,  and  say  that  canals 
were  formed  to  have  railroads  run  on 
their   banks.     Two    months  ago   we 
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actually  so  travelled  on  a  Rochester 
lioei  and  we  believe  ere  long  the  in- 
habitants of  our  own  metropolis  will 
witness  something  similar.     The  maxi- 
mum speed  on  canals  has  been  reached, 
and  with  unlimited  relays  of  horses, 
has  been  found  not  to  exceed  ten  miles 
per  hour ;  but  the  locks,  tunnels,  and 
bridges — the  time  lost  in  exchanc^ing 
the  animals  used  in  traction,  and  the 
great  care  required  in  pilotage  and 
passing  of  encountered  boats,  are  all 
to  be  allowed  for,  and  diminish  the 
amount  fully  one-fifth.     We  may  then 
average  the  rate  of  transmission  on  a 
well-managed  canal  to  be  eight  miles 
an  hour ;  and  we  have  then  to  take  to 
account  that  the  velocitv  reached  on 
the  principal  railways  in  England,  has 
been  five  times  that  sum,  and  this  with 
perfect  safety  to  the  trains  and  pas- 
sengers.    In  the  case  of  rivers  where 
steam  is  unavailable,  if  we   do  not 
encounter  the  very  same  obstructions 
as  on   canals,  we  have  obstacles  of 
another  kind,  and  perhaps  even  more 
difficult  to  be  surmounted.     The  sup- 
ply of  water  is  not  sure ;  while  on  the 
return-journey  from  the  sea,  a  strong 
current  must  necessarily  be  encoun- 
tered, to  meet  which  we  have  only  the 
heavy  oars  of  the  barge,  or  the  un- 
£tcady  assistance  of  variable   winds. 
Where  the  motive  help  of  steam  can 
be  employed,  we  have  sufiicient  anta- 
gonist power ;  but  it  is  confessed  that 
when  the  beds  of  rivers  are  artificially 
deepened,  the  instances  are  rare  in 
which  this  aid  is  available. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  question 
the  policy,  in  the  case  of  the  Black- 
water,  of  private  persons  undertaking 
at  their  own  risk  the  opening  of  its 
navigation.  Railroads  are  projected 
at  so  many  places  on  its  banks,  that 
internal  traffic,  instead  of  following  its 
tortuous  windings,  and  thus  at  last 
slowly  reaching  the  sea  by  lazy  barges, 
will  infallibly  be  carried  on  through 
the  means  of  those  hurrying  messen- 
gers, steam  trains.  At  Mallow  will 
be  a  depot  of  the  Cork  and  Cashel 
company,  communicating  through  them 
with  Dublin  and  England ;  at  Fermoy 
will  be  a  branch  line  of  another  asso- 
ciation, uniting  that  district  with  the 
city  and  harbour  of  Cork ;  and  at 
Youghal  a  third  conpMsy  will  have 
their  statioo,  for  the  benefit  of  that 
locality,  and  affording  it  a  close  con- 
nection with  Cork  or  Waterford. 
Here  are  the  three  largest  towns  sitit- 


ated  on  the  Blackwater,  sod  thus  ire 
they  circumstanced.  Trade  will  evi. 
dently  be  borne  in  lines  erosmg  the 
river,  so  to  speak,  and  with  sach 
knowledge  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that 
the  speculation  is  a  hazardoos  one. 
We  do  not  deny  the  benefit  of  the 
river *8  navigation,  we  only  question  the 
policy  of  the  undertaking.  We  hare 
our  doubts  whether  a  sbareboldiog 
company  would  be  paid  two  per  eeot 
on  their  expended  capita],  while  with 
the  prospect  of  the  traffic  being  ulti- 
mately diverted  from  them,  the  pro- 
jectors seem  to  us  to  have  acted  wisely 
in  wholly  abandoning  their  scheme. 

O  gentlest  of  companions  1  we  crsre 
thy  well-tried  indulgence  for  this  di- 
gression to  steam-coaches  and  joint- 
stock    companies — made,  believe  ui, 
with  just  as  much  unwillingness  on  our 
part,  as  listened  to  with  mal-apprect> 
tion    on    thine    own — we    shall  not 
breathe  again  the  air  of  the  mooej- 
market,  nor  suffer  the  atcrt  merafamet 
to  taint  our  communion.     Believe  as, 
our  walk  has  lain  too  lone  in  the  k> 
questered  pathways  of   the  Yallej  of 
Vision,  where  we  found  our  associates 
in  intellectual  worth  and  greatness,  of 
all  ages  and  of  every  country — aj,  and 
where  came,  hastening  to  meet  and 
bless  us  agiun,  our  own  Dead,  who  left 
us  long  ago  in  tears  and  darkness  ;^ 
believe  us,  our   dreamings   have  re- 
ceived from  solitude  and  pain  ahal* 
lowed  and  spiritual  conformation,  so 
that  they  take  not  in   of  this  world 
aught  of  its  selfishness  ; — ^believe  ns» 
if  we  contemn  not  the  worldly-wise 
man,  whose  actions  radiate   from  ooe 
common  centre,  it  is  neither  from  ap- 
proval of  his  motives,  nor  from  adnifr- 
ation  of  his  principles,  bat  became  we 
have  learned  to  despise  nothing  which 
lives  and  breathes.     Many  and  most 
wise  lessons,  too,  has  the  Great  Mother, 
Nature,  taught  us,  in  the  fields  amoog 
the  flowers ;  on  the  lone  mountaiQ-topt 
with  the  dun  clouds  rolling  a  hundred 
feet  below,  and  the  eagle  swoopia? 
overhead,  as  if  fearing  for  his  eyrie;  bj 
the  tinkling  burn,  half  hidden  among  its 
sedgy  grass,  yet,  like  charitv,  workiac 
out  a  greener  pathwi^  for  itielf  thaa 
the  barren  moor;  on  ti»  baU  dHTf 
head,  wtou  »  mist  of  spray  would  en* 
wrap    us  from  the   mountain  wve* 
raging  furiously  beneath ;  and  on  tit 
bosom  of  old  ocean  itself,  when  the 
Turid  light  of  the  storm  revealed  oolr 
the  ink -black  heavens  above,  and  the 
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}.ea?iDg  billovs  arotmdy  and  our  ship, 
likeamoiuter  in  his  agony,  flung  itself 
away  in  wild  contortions/  seeking  rest 
and  finding  none.  Strange  things  at 
^uch  seasons  have  been  revealed  to  us. 
Memories  of  the  past^  anticipations  of 


the  future,  commingled  with  the  almost 
as  unreal  present ;  thoughts  of  eternity 
grew  into  a  kind  of  distinctness,  and 
time  Itself  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
stand  still.  But  who  can  paint  these 
things  after  Wordsworth  ? 


"  That  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lightened : — that  serene  and  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on. 
Until  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame, 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended — ^we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul ; 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
Wo  see  into  the  life  of  thmgs." 


Credit  us  with  some  such  feelings, 
"cd  In  turn  we  shall  coincide  in  your 
jiigment  that  Mammon  is  the  God 

t'  this  world,  and  the  stock  exchange 
'  ttle  better  than  a  den  of  thieves. 

From  Lismore  we  have  to  pursue 
t  e  course  of  the  Blackwater  by  land. 
'^n  excellent  carriage*way  will  suffi- 
lently  compensate  our  leaving  the 
'Vir ;  and,  leading  us  along  its  banks, 
'  roQgh  a  succession  of  very  beautiful 
'"^wg,  it  brines  us  not  only  to  some 

ble  old  family  seats,  but  to  several 
'  ^d.wom  fortalices,  happily  for  us  out 
f  date  and  useless.  We  are  now  in  the 
'  ondon's  or  Caunton's  country.  The 
^Auntons  were  settlers  from  England, 
vhn,  amalgamating  themselves  with  the 
stives,  became  ipsU  Hibermcis  Htber^ 
'  ^'jrt$.  With  some  other  adventurers 
'f  similar  habits,  they  altered  their 
ames  along  with  their  sympathies, 
'^d  became  the  fiercest  foes  to  £ng- 
>h  supremacy  in  Munster.  Old 
ironiclers  tell  us  of  the  peculiar  red- 
^M  of  the  Saxon  blood,  as  indicative 
ike  of  its  purity  and  power ;  and 
ertainly  these  children  of  England, 
'^en  they  had  coalesced  with  the 
^ople  they  came  to  subdue,  offered  a 
tardier  resistance  than  the  Celt  him- 
'If  was  ever  able  to  exhibit.  In  some 
'tched  engagements  they  completely 
Med  their  own  country's  forces, 
'  1  maintained  an  opposition,  even 
>>en  subdued,  which  required  the 
•n  hand  ot  Cromwell  himself  to  ex- 
/uish.  As  we  approach  Fermoy, 
■'*  Arigleu,  a  very  beautiful  streamlet 
^ving  ita  aoaroa  ia  the  Waterford 
i-^untaiii^  ftlle  into  the  Blaekwater 

/^ajlyderoon,  a  place  whioh  is  so 


called  from  its  situation,  the  name 
signifying  Mesopotamia ;  and  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  further,  the 
Puncheon  (the  Fanchin  of  the  Faerie 
Queene)  also  discharges  itself  into 
our  river.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  is  Cloghleagh,  once  a  strong 
castle  of  the  Condons,  where  Sir 
Charles  Vavasour— already  mentioned 
in  this  paper — was  totally  defeated  by 
the  Irish,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1643. 
In  this  engagement  the  English  lost 
their  cannon,  their  colours,  (except  one 
pair,)  nearly  the  whole  of  their  officers, 
and  upwards  of  six  hundred  rank  and 
file.  Vavasour  himself  was  made  pri- 
soner ;  and  the  entire  wing  of  a  strong 
army  was  by  one  blow  placed  hors  de 
cawhat.  This  was  the  sharpest  defeat 
the  English  had  met  with  in  the  whole 
campaign,and  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  siege  of  Cappoquin,  Lismore, 
and  Youghal,  all  towns  in  their  into* 
rest ;  but  these  were  successfully  main* 
tained  against  the  assailants. 

Passing  by  Carrig-a-brick,  another 
of  the  Condon's  castles,  we  reach 
Permov.  This  pretty  little  town  is 
not  quite  fifty  years  old  ;  it  dates  its 
origin  from  having  been  selected  for  a 
military  station  during  oor  last  Conti- 
nental wars.  Extensive  barracks  were 
erected,  capable  of  holding  two  thou- 
sand men ;  shops  were  wanted,  and 
were  opened;  a  church  was  called 
for;  streets  were  gradually  formed; 
and  from  being  a  paltry  village  of 
mud  cabins,  Fermoy  was  made  a 
thriving  town  of  trade  and  popnlattoiw 
All  this  was  the  work  of  a  single  sa- 
gacious man,  the  late  Mr.  John  An- 
derson, to  whom  not  only  Fermoy,  but 
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the  whole  south  of  Ireland  is  noder  obli- 
gation for  its  mail  coachesi  and  other 
valuable  public  iraprovcments.  The 
ancient  history  of  the  place  is  scantj, 
being  almost  confined  to  the  founda- 
tion, in  1270,  of  a  Cistertian  Abbey» 
by  Sir  Richard  de  Rupella,  (Roche,) 
lord  justice  of  Ireland,  in  1261.  This 
house  received  its  inmates  from  Suir 
Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary ; 
and  the  number  was  afterwards  in- 
creased by  an  accession  from  the 
Abbey  of  Furness,  in  Lancashire. 
By  the  erection,  in  1680,  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Blackwater  at  the  pass 
here,  some  degree  of  importance  was 
attached  to  "  Fermoy  bridge,*'  as  the 
village  was  now  denominated.  It  ac- 
cordingly was  garrisoned  during  Wil- 
liam's war,  and  was  attacked,  in 
January,  1691,  by  Brigadier  Carroll, 
with  fifteen  hundred  Irish.  "But 
the  Danes,*'  says  Smith,  "who  had 
the  guard  of  it,  defended  it  very  well ; 
and  Colonel  Donep,  with  fifty  of  his 
horse,  and  thirty  militia,  by  the  com- 
mon stratagem  of  two  trumpeters 
sounding  a  march,  as  if  fresh  recruits 
were  advancing,  frightened  the  Irish 
into  a  flight ;  and  they  ivere  so  briskly 
pursued  to  Carriganedy  ford,  that 
they  lost  near  eighty  men  in  the 
action.**  Fermoy  gave  the  title  of 
Viscount  to  the  Roches,  barons  of 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Maurice,  Lord  Roche  and  Fermoy, 
eame  under  the  attainder  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  forfeited  his  estates 
for  his  devoted  allegiance  to  the  ex- 
iled Stuart.  Lord  Roche,  being  out- 
lawed by  the  Protector,  fled  to  Flan- 
ders, where  he  obtained  the  command 
of  a  regiment.  He  here  met  his 
king,  for  whom  he  had  suffered  so 


much,  also  an  exile ;   and  it  is  re- 
corded that  he  daily  shared  with  him 
his    pay,    remaining  himself  in  con- 
tented   poverty.       The    Restoration 
came ;    but    Charles    had    forgotten 
every  thing.     Lord  Roche's  property 
was  never  restored  to  him.    In  the 
year  1667  he  was  recommended  bj 
Lord  Orrery  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
as  an  object  of  Charity,  and  but  for 
a  scanty  pension  he  then  obtained,  it 
is  probable  he  would  have  perished  of 
want.     '*It  is  a  grief  to  me,**  Lord 
Orrery  wrote,  "  to  see  a  nobleman  of 
so  ancient  a  family  left  without  an; 
maintenance  ;  and  being  able  to  do  no 
more  than  I  have  done,  I  could  not 
deny  to  do  for  him  what   I  could  dot 
to  lament  his  lamentable  state  to  jonr 
grace.**      And  if  we  needed  farther 
comment  on  the  precept — **  Put  not 
your  trust  in  princes,**  we  have  it  in 
the  fact,  which  has  been  vouched  for 
by  eye-witnesses,  that  a  Ladj  Roebe. 
of  the    second   or  third    generation 
from  this  nobleman,  was  seen  solicit- 
ing alms  in  the  streets  of  Cork.    The 
peerage  is  now  in  abeyance ;  and  the 
direct  issue  having  failed,  the  claim- 
ants make  out   their    descent  in  a 
collateral  line. 

As  we  pursue  the  rtver*s  courvi 
we  soon  see  the  woods  of  Castle  Hjde 
opening  on  us,  and  shortly  arrire  tt 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  seats  on 
the  Blackwater.  The  Irish  lyrist, 
(not  Moore,)  despairing  otherwise  to 
celebrate  worthily  the  beauties  of  thL« 
place,  describes  the  delirious  joj  of 
Nature  when  contemplating  the  attnc* 
tions  of  Castle  Hyde,  as  leading  her 
into  strange  vagaries.  You  will  ^* 
among  other  marvelioos  tokens  of  ber 
homage. 


"  The  bees  perfaroing  the  fields  with  music. 
As  yon  rove  down  by  the  Blackwater's  side ; 
While  the  trout  and  the  salmon  play  at  backgammon, 
— All  to  adorn  sweet  Castle  Hyde.*' 


Most  rare  poet  I  Yet  is  there  some- 
thing of  the  fii^Ti^  dtvinior  in  the 
opening  line.  Look  to  it  again  with 
us,  and  confess,  after  all,  that  music 
is  an  odour,  yea,  the  subtlest  of  all 
essences.  If  you  seek  stimulants, 
what  so  awakening  as  martial  strains  ? 
If  their  opposite,  think  of  "  the  voice 
of  your  Beloved  singing  to  you  alone  ;** 


or,  as  the  converse,  do  you  endftroor 
to  paint  the  vague  luxurious  pleasures 
which  float  on  the  brain  from  ricb 
perfumes,  and  you  find  jon  ooly  csa 
by  a  comparison  of  rare  indeBnabV 
harmony.  So  Shelley  speaks  of  the 
bells  of  the  hyacinth  ringing  their 
tiny  peal 


"  Of  muftic  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense, 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense.'* 
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One  facahy  is  brought  to  the  illiutra- 
tion  of  another ;  and  we  are  in  this 
way  enabled  to  impart  some  ideas  of 
what  is  really  inexplicable.  But, 
though  we  have  gone  out  of  our  way 
to  defend  our  countryman  in  the 
opening  of  his  yerse,  its  conclusion*  we 
confess,  is  gloriously  absurd* 

Ballyhooly  villagey  with  its  fine 
castlcy  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Roches*  is  distant  from  Fermoy  four 
miles.  Here  is  Convamore,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Listowell;  the  man- 
sion is  a  plain  unpretending  building* 
deriving  from  its  situation  some  very 
fine  views.  Half  a  mile  higher  up  the 
stream  is  Renny,  or  Rinny*  which 
cannot  fail  to,  interest  the  visitor* 
owing  to  its  connection  with  the  poet 
Spenser.  Renny*  though  the  poet's 
property*  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
oecome  his  residence.  Doubtless  he 
Ttsited  it  often*  for  Kilcolman*  his  own 
abode*  was  not  far  removed;  and 
there  is  still  growing  by  the  river  s 
side  here  an  aged  tree,  called  Spenser's 
Oak*  under  which*  according  to  tra- 
ditionary rumour*  he  was  wont  to 
'' stretch  his  listless  length*"  and  in- 
dulge in  his  meditations  fancy-free. 
We  have  in  the  guide-book  before  us 
stn  interesting  drawing  of  this  old 
monarch  of  the  woods  ;  and  are  further 
informed  that  there  is  extant  an  an- 
cient grant  or  demise  of  the  lands, 
which  recites  them  as  <' Spenser's 
Castle  of  Rinny*"  and  conveys  them 
•*  free  from  coyne  and  livery."  We  can^ 
not  now  go  over  ground  we  nave  already 
trodden  in  this  periodical ;  but  must 
refer  our  readers  to  a  former  number 
for  some  account  of  the  poet's  Irish 
Residence.  We  shall*  however*  take 
up  the  thread  of  the  story  where  we 
were  then  constrained  to  let  it  drop* 
imd  give  the  history  of  the  family  after 
the  poet's  decease. 

Spenser  died  in  London*  on  the 
16th  of  January*  1598*  in  much  dis- 
tress* both  mental  and  physical.  In 
March*  1601*  his  widow  and  two  sur- 
viving sons*  Sylvanus  and  Peregrine* 
were  recommended  to  the  favourable 
regard  of  Sir  George  Carew*  Lord 
President  of  Munster*  and  in  the  most 
effective  mode*  by  a  statement  from 


the  Privy  Council  in  England*  that  the 
husband  and  father  had  been  "  a  ser- 
vitor of  that  real  me."  This  led  to  the 
restitution  of  the  property  of  which 
Tyrone's  rebellion  had  stripped  them ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  that  the  widow's 
heart  could  endure  a  return  to  Kil- 
colman. The  rooftree  there  had 
perished*  and  the  hearth  had  grown 
cold ;  and  where  was  he,  for  whose 
sake  she  would  have  desired  their 
restoration  ?  The  thought  was  aban- 
doned almost  as  soon  as  entertained  ; 
and  she  turned  to  Renny,  fraught  as 
it  was  with  less  painful  associations* 
and  perhaps  better  suited  to  her  fal- 
len fortunes.  She  married  no  more ; 
but  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of 
her  sons*  who  grew  up  here  to  man's 
estate.  In  doe  time  Sylvanus*  the 
elder*  married  Ellen*  eldest  daughter 
of  David  Nagle  of  Monanimy,  an 
estated  eentleman  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  by  this  marriage  had 
two  sons,  Edmund  and  William  Spen- 
ser. Peregrine  received  from  his 
brother  part  of  the  lands  of  Kilcolman* 
and,  having  also  married*  became 
father  to  Hugolin  Spenser*  whose 
lands  were  forfeited  in  the  time  of 
James  II.  We  again  find  the  estate* 
in  part  at  least*  in  the  possession  of 
William  Spenser*  grandson  of  Sylva- 
nus* for  whom  it  was  recovered 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Halifax. 
But  the  fortunes  of  the  house  were 
progressively  downward ;  the  Kilcol- 
man estate  was  dissipated,  partly  by 
the  transfer  of  sale**  and  partly  by  the 
intestine  commotions  of  the  country ; 
and  the  last  of  the  Spensers*  of  whom 
we  have  an  authentic  account*  was 
murdered  at  Renny  in  the  way  des- 
cribed in  the  hand-book— ^ 

'*  He  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
bis  housekeeper,  from  which  she  inferred 
he  meant  to  marry  her ;  great,  there- 
fore, was  her  disappointment  to  learn, 
from  a  letter  he  received,  and  which  she 
had  access  to  in  her  master's  absence* 
that  he  was  about  being  united  to  ^ 
lady  in  the  neighbourhood.  Jealousy, 
that  fierce  passion,  whether  in  male  or 
female  breast,  fired  her  mind ;  she  re- 
solved to  interpose  a  bloody  deed  be- 
tween the  banns  and  the  nuptials.  Froiu 


*  A  friend  of  the  writer's  was  shown  by  the  present  Lord  Doneraile,  among 
other  title-deeds,  one  relating  to  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  property.  It  was 
subscribed  in  a  plain,  clear  hand  by  Sylvanus  Spenser— his  lady's  name  was  be- 
neath, bat  "  her  mark  "  was  added. 
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some  nervousness  or  Inability  on  the 
part  of  Spenser,^  he  could  not  denude 
himself  of  the  hirsute  appendage  called 
board,  and  this  woman  used  to  shave 
him.  On  the  day  of  his  bridal,  he 
dressed  himself  with  peculiar  care,  and 
as  usual  submitted  to  the  hands  of  hU 
femalo  barber:  she  cut  more  than  his 
beard  that  day,  for  she  cut  his  throat, 
and  in  the  small  antique  dwelling  at 
Rinny  is  pointed  out  the  room  in  which 
she  did  the  deed/* 

Close  to  Renny,  the  poet's  own 
river,  as  he  fondly  claims  it,  the 
Awbeg  falls  into  the  Blackwater— 

••  MttlU    mine,  whOM  waro*  I  wWlom  taught  to 


we^. 


And  in  the  valley  of  their  junction 
ifl  the  abbey   of  Ballynadroghid,   or 
Bridgetown,  founded  for  Augustiuian 
friars  by  Alexander  Fitz-Hugh  Roche 
In  1814.     Certainly  the  monks  of  old 
were  imbued  with  the  love  of  fine 
scenery,  selecting  as  they  did  the  moat 
picturesque    sites    for    their    houses. 
Here  they  placed  themselves  at  the 
confluence    of   two  romantic  rivers, 
meeting  almost  at  right  angles,   so 
that  the  abbey's  windows  commanded 
views  of  both ;  and  behind  them  the 
Nagle  mountains  rose  to  the  height  of 
a  thousand  feet,  covered  with  wood 
almost  to  the  summit.     Both  rivers 
were   here  crossed  by  bridges,  and 
from    this    circumstance    the    abbey 
doubtless  not  only  received  its  name, 
but  derived  considerable  benefit  by  the 
passing  of  pilgrims.     There  yet  re- 
mwn  in  good  preservation  the  chapel, 
refectory,  and  cloisters ;  and  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  monastery  can  be  traced  m 
many  detached  buildings  quite  rum- 
ous.     The  interior  has  long  been  used 
for  burial,  and  now  contains  a  count- 
less heap  of  graves,  the  accumulation 
of  centuries.     In  the  western  wall  of 
the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  the  Roches, 
the  founders  of  the  abbey,  and  once 
lords    of    the    surrounding    district. 
The  monument  is  compassed  by  an  arch 
of  beautiful    construction,   with    the 
armorial  bearings  on  one  side;    but 
devoid  of  inscription.     The  vault  be- 
neath is  open  and  empty;  whatever  it 
contained  was  long  ago  resolved  into 
dust,  and  now  there  is  trace  neither  of 
bones  nor  coffin.     In  a  side  aisle  is 
•the  grave  of  another  member  of  the 
family,  inscribed  "Theobald  Roche, 
1635  j"  hut  even  the  tombs  seem  to 
have  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  ruined 


house— nm/  sua  fata  teptdckris^-vkd, 
are  themselves  in  melancholy  decay 
and  desolation. 

The  Blackwater  now  flows  at  the 
base  of  the  Nagle  mountains,  on  the 
northern  side.  The  ruined  church  of 
Monanimy,  cresting  a  high  cliff,  is  the 
next  object  worth  noticing ;  and  nesr 
at  hand  is  the  castle,  a  preceptory  of 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  which  was, 
until  recently,  the  property  of  the 
Nagle  family.  In  this  neighbourhood, 
among  the  relatives  of  nia  mother, 
Edmund  Burke  passed  his  boyhood. 
His  constitution,  naturally  delicate, 
had  been  weakened  yet  more  by  his 
devotion  to  Iwoks,  and  under  some 
apprehensions  of  consumption,  he  was 
at  an  early  i^  removed  from  Dublin 
to  his  granSather's  in  the  country. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  remained  hcrej 
four  or  five  years,  during  which  period 
O'Halloran,  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
adjoining  village,  Castletowu-Roche; 
was  his  preceptor  ;  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  was  placed  with  his  brotben; 
at  the  Ballitore  school,  then  conductei 
by  an  eminent  master,  Abraham  Sh«^ 
kleton.  His  vacations  were  occasion- 
ally spent  among  the  Nagles,  who  yet 
preserve  many  anecdote*  of  their  dis- 
tinguished relative. 

KillevuUen,  an  inconsiderablevillM 
is  situated  near  Monanimy,  on  tlie 
Mallow  road ;  and  at  Rahan,  in  iti 
neighbourhood,  is  a  remarkable  cai* 
which  has  never  been  fully  explowL 
The  river's  banks  were  become  straigkt 
and  steep;  and  during  the  war  of  suc- 
cession, the  Blackwater  was,  in  tte 
quarter,  the  boundaay  of  the  riral 
forces.  A  garrison  for  King  Jama 
occupied  Carrigoon ;  and  nearly  op- 
posite, the  castle  of  Ballymagooley  wsj 
held  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  One  of  the  natural  co» 
quences  is  well  detailed  in  the  "  Gtnde : 

«•  One  evening,  an  Irish  wldkr^^^ 
a  light,  having  approached  a  wmd^w 
that  overlooked  the  river,  attrMted  t» 
watchful  attention  of  an  Engfidi  «Ur?- 
shooter,  who  resolved  to  take  M^an"^ 
of  the  opportunity  to  try  his  »«£«■ 
Takinff  careful  aim  at  the  light  opPf*^ 
he  fired,  and  struck  It  out  of  tjf  J^ 
of  the  IrUh  soldier.  •  By  St  Pitnck. 
but  that's  close  shavhiK  anyhow,  qw.^ 
Pat,  « I  owe  you  one  for  that,  but  t» 
shall  have  another,  and  well  try  w 
shoots  best.*  So,  he  r«Mt  *be  ei^ 
guishcd  taper,  which  he  fixed  to  titee^ 
of  a  ramrod,  and  put  In  one  vr^ 
whUo  he  took  his  station  »t  «no»^ 
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open  (me,  hiBgfm  cocked,  and  the  stock 
to  hia  shoolder.  Presently,  the  fire 
flashed  from  the  English  garrison,  as 
the  soldier  tried  his  second  snot.  It  was 
hi>  last  Pat  umed  steadily  at  the  spot 
nhenoethe  fire  flashed,  and  a  heavy  fall 
ionoanoed  the  shot  told/* 

The  miDeral  spa  of  Mallow  attracted 
more  notice  daring  the  last,  and  pre- 
<^iog  generations,  than  it  does  now  ; 
a  hundred  years  ago  the  plaoe  was 
esteemed  the  Bath  of  Ireland^  and  was 
then  crowded  with  invalids,  or  the 
iii^bjonable  victims  of  dyspepsia  and 
(^nnui.  The  springs  are  on  the  sonth 
>ide  of  the  town,  and  resemble  the 
C^fion  hot-wells  in  their  qualities ; 
tliej  were  known  and  nsed  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  are  now  un- 
worthily neglected.  Mallow  was  an- 
"^iently  a  seignory  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  npon  whose  attunder  it 
[;asied  to  Sir  John  Norris,  Lord  Pre- 
'••ientof  Monster.  It  possessed  two 
castles,  erected  by  the  Desmonds,  and 
oi  it  commanded  a  pass  on  the  Black* 
▼3ter,  with  the  only  bridge  for  a  space 
'f  forty  miles,  these  strong-holds  were 
[*P<?»tedlT  assaulted  by  the  contending 
^'*rces.  The  south,  or  principal  castle, 
fu  dismantled  in  the  rebellion  of 
^^l,  the  town  having  fallen  into  the 
^^3es8ion  of  the  insurgents.  In  its 
^n^  state  it  is  yet  a  noble  pile  of 
'hiding,  and  must  have  ranked  origi- 
^ly  among  the  finest  in  the  possession 
f  the  Geraldines.  After  the  battle 
^fhe  Boyne,  one  of  King  James's 
nvernors  of  Cork  county,  named 
f'DoDagh,  assembled  forces,  in  order 
)  barn  and  plunder  Mallow  ;  he  was 
spoked  with  considerable  slaughter 
f  a  garrison,  hastily  thrown  into  the 
^^D>  of  Danish  foot  and  horse.  The 
todem  castle,  in  the  occupation  of 
ir  Denham  Norreys,  Bart.,  lord  of 
i*  manor,  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen 
'  Elizabethan  architecture. 
N'ear  Mallow,  the  Clydagh,  a  tribu- 
7  stream,  falls  into  the  Blaekwater. 
'i  "stepping  westward"*  three  miles, 
'  discover  Drumaneen,  the  ancient 
iit  of  the  O^Callagbans,  ancestors  of 
3  present  Viscoiut  Lismore.  Dru- 
ineen  was  tiieir  ''  stately  house," 
^cted  on  the  fonndation  of  an  ancient 
'tie,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  it 
I?  surrounded  by  an  extensive  bawn. 


or  walled  enclosure,  defended  at  the 
angles  by  circular  towers.  It  now 
presents  an  "  irregular  shell,  with  high 
gables,  massive  chimneys,  and  one  or 
two  machicolated  projecting  parapets, 
peeping  out  above  the  ivy  which  thickly 
clothes  the  building.  The  interior  is 
an  utter  ruin  ;  and  all  vestige  of  floor 
and  stairs  are  entirely  gone."  The 
castle  was  occupied  by  King  William's 
forces,  and  garrisoned,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  with  troops  under  command 
of  Colonel  Culliford.  From  this  to 
Millstreet,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
the  country  becomes  open  and  unim- 
proved; there  are  several  fine  man- 
sions, and  flourishing  plantations,  but 
the  district  is  thinly  inhabited,  and 
mountain  and  moorland  are  of  fre- 
quent recurrence.  Many  rapid  streams 
here  descend  into  the  Blaekwater  from 
the  Hillary  range;  the  largest,  the 
Bantyre,  is  alone  deserving  of  mention. 
On  the  south  bank  are  the  remains  of 
Clonmeen  Castle — "  half  a  ruined 
tower,  a  portion  of  the  wall,  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  parallel ;"  and  to  the  west- 
ward again,  the  church  of  Clonmeen, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  Augustinian 
monastery  founded  by  the  O'Calla- 
ghans.  A  little  further,  on  the  north 
side,  we  encounter  another  of  Spen- 
ser's rivers, 

**  strong  Alio  tnmbUng  tram  Slewlo^er  iltop.'* 

But  either  the  mountains  were  diffe- 
rently named  in  the  poet's  day — a  thing 
very  far  from  probable,  or  he  mis- 
took their  position ;  or  lastly,  he 
gave,  perhaps,  a  name  with  which  he 
was  acquainted  to  heights  difficult  to 
particularize  without  a  designation, 
yet  hitherto  destitute  of  such ;  for 
what  are  now  known  as  the  Slieve- 
logher  hills  are  considerably  to  the 
south  and  west  of  this  river.  The 
Alio  rises  on  the  borders  of  the  county 
of  Limerick,  and  runs  southerly  to 
Kanturk,  a  course  of  about  eight 
mileSf  receiving  on  its  way  the  Aun« 
Daluagh,  or  double-headed  river,  af- 
ter which,  in  another  three  miles,  it 
falls  into  the  Blaekwater.  Kanturk 
was  the  birth-place  of  Yelverton,  Lord 
Avonmore  ;  and  Newmarket,  a  town 
in  its  neighbourhood,  is  no  less  cele- 
brated for  standing  in  the  same  posi- 
tion to  the  immortal  Curran. 


'  See  Wordsworth's  poem,  under  that  name,  in  Lis  "  ^Memorials  of  a  Tour  in 
jllaQd," 
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But  lest  you  weary  of  all  this  jour- 
nalizing of  small  places^  and  fighting 
o?er  again  foughten  fields,  here  is  a 
legend — and  a  graceful  one — told  by 
Mr.  OTlanagan  in  his  best  styl^  with 
an  etheriality  caught  from  that  dream- 
landf  Germany : — 

*'A  mile  west  of  Newmarket  is  a 
beautiful  glen,  steep  and  richly  wooded. 
The  AuD-Daluagh  rushes  ;betwcen  the 
the  interstices  of  the  two  steep  hills 
which  form  the  glen.  On  the  we^t  bank 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  M'AultfFes,  a 
tribe  who  possessed  a  yast  tract  of  coun- 
try in  these  parts,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  is  pointed  out  Mealane's  Rock, 
a  bare  projecting  cliff,  in  which  is  a  ca- 
vity. This  castle  has  its  legend— a  ro* 
mantle  one  indeed. 

"THB  LEGEND  OF  MEALANE. 

*' '  "Who  was  like  to  Mealane,  the  fair- 
haired  daughter  of  M*AuIiffe?  Whose 
step  was  lighter  in  the  dance  ?  Whose 
voice  sweeter  in  the  song  ?  Who  was 
like  to  Mealane?* 

"  Years  have  passed  since  the  events 
I  am  about  to  relate.  The  proud  wall 
has  crumbled  into  a  mass  of  ruin,  and 
the  proud  race  who  held  the  lordly  tow- 
ers are  extinguished :  yet  never  has  the 
beauty  of  Mealane  been  surpassed,  or 
the  graceful  figure  of  the  damsel  equaU 
led. 

*' '  My  daughter  shall  be  the  bride  of 
a  hero,  the  aged  sire  would  say.  '  Now 
that  old  age  hath  stricken  my  limbs, 
and  years  rolled  heavy  on  my  nimble 
feet,  I  can  no  longer  wield  the  spear,  or 
chase  the  fleet  flying  stag ;  but  as  God 
has  not  blessed  me  with  sons,  I  may  be  the 
grandsire  of  them.  Mv  Mealane  shall 
be  the  bride  of  a  hero.  These  words 
were  not  spoken  unheard:  they  were 
echoed  abroad  by  fame,  and  the  surpas- 
sing loveliness  oftheLily  of  the  Valley,  as 
she  was  commonly  called,  and  the  wide- 
spread possessions  of  the  M'AuIiffes, 
(to  all  of  which  she  was  sole  heiress) 
soon  procured  her  many  suitors;  but 
one  was  preferred  to  all :  he  was 
0*Herlahy,  chief  of  Carrigduve.  Hav- 
ing found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair 
lady,  the  suitor  next  urged  his  claims 
before  the  grev-haired  sire.  The  elder 
thus  answered  nis  deep  entreaties. 

*•  *  The  Lord  of  Blackrock  is  young 
in  years ;  his  name  is  not  known  in  the 
council,  nor  his  prowess  in  the  song  of 
the  bard.  Go  into  a  foreign  land, 
0*Horlahy  ;  let  thy  sword  be  fleshed  in 
the  blood  of  the  infidel,  and  I  will  grant 
thee  my  daughter.  Mealane  shall  be  a 
hero's  bride. 

'*  The  heart  of  O'Herlahy  murmured 


in  silence  at  the  delay,  bat  he  could  not 
refuse  the  terms.     The  spirit  of  the 
sire  was  as  unyielding  as  the  stubborn 
rock  that,  thrown  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean,  stands  unmoved  in  the  blast ;  the 
waves  lash  it  in  vain,  and  howling  in 
their  own  impotence,  they  burst  at  its 
feet ;  or,  having  mounted  up  the  ersg^ 
sides,  tumble  back  into  their  lit^wd  hk. 
He  led  the  hardy  sons  of  Erin ;  tfaev 
joined  the  gallant  troops  led  by  FemaDdo 
to  crush  the  Moorish  mfidel ;  but  at  the 
walls  of  Grenada  the  brave  O'Herlahj 
was  taken.     Five  years  he  lingered  in 
captivity  ;    he  thought  of  his  absent 
country,  and  the  image  of  his  love  wu 
never  forgotten.     The  favourite  of  the 
Aigerine  Dey  became  enamoured  with 
the  noble  prisoner ;   she  procured  bis 
freedom,  and  would  have  aeoompsnicd 
his  flight,  but  the  love  he  bore  another 
forbade ;  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  bad 
revenge  on  his  captors.    His  companioss 
were  fired  bv  his  example ;  they  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  and  raia 
and  death  marked  their  gory  career.  Tbe 
Moors  fled,  never  again  to  rule  in  Span. 
Thd  king  embracM  the  brave  youth, 
and  gifted  O'Herlahy  with  the  proDde»t 
order  of  Spanish  chivalry.     With  jot 
he  returned  to  Ireland,  no  obstacle  be- 
tween him  and  the  possession  of  bis  Iof«. 
"  It  was  towards  the  hour  of  oooa. 
At  the  castle  of  M'AuliiFe  every  thin; 
betokened  joy  and  hilarity.    From  tbi 
opposite  side  of  the  Aun-Dalosf  h  thej 
hills  rose  covered  with  waving  foitstSt 
and  parties  of  pleasure   were  eitfatf' 
roving  the  shady  alleys  for  a  walk,«| 
traversing  in  search  of  game :  ansiBb^ 
of  cooks  were  hard  at  work  in  the  i 
kitchen  of  the  castle ;  parties  in 
were   arriving  every    moment  at 
portal,  and   the  m^or-domo,  with 
liveried    attendants,    was   marshalJ 
each  to  his  apartment,  who  were 
den  guests  to  vritness  the  marria^ 
the   fair   heiress   of   M'Auliffe  to ' 
brave  diief  of  Carrigduve,  CHeHi 
Dressed  in  her  nuptial  robe  of  nr 
white,  the  lovely  Mealane  appesred 
have  well  deserved  the  touiri^^^ 
Lily  of  the   Valley.    Her  fair  i^< 
hair,  secured  by  a  golden  chaplet,  gsi 
a  stately  air  to  her  graceful  bost: 
blue  eyes  sparkled  with  uncoramoo 
vauity,    and  her   slight   figure,  ^ 
glanced  to  and  fro,  reminds  one  of  i 
graceful  bondings  of  the  flower  v' 
which  she  was  named ;  her  ebeek  i 
pale — rather  too  pale ;  but  all  said  til 
the  situation  in  which  she  stootl  <^ 
sioned  the   total   absence  of  cok 
Once  or  twice  during  the  afterDOoa.-i 
was  observed  to  start  suddenki  >' 
when  uncalled  for  cry  out,  *Icoae. 
comel'    As  if  to  cahn  her  gw^JJ-JJ 
said  she  would  try  a  short  waOr.  (ro^ 
lahy  rose  to  aooompaiiy  htr. 
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**  *  No,  my  detr  lord ;  I  bid  yon  stay,' 
she  Slid. 
*'  *  What  1  may  I  not  go  wiih  you  ?' 
"'Not  now,    not    now,'   she    said, 
ooarnfoUy. 
"  *  Nay,  then,  I  will  follow  yon.' 
**  *  If  you  do,  I  go  not  forth.     Abide 
here  till  my  return.* 

"  Mealane  walked  forth  ;  but  the  eren* 
ing  wind  whistled  gently  down  the  glen, 
like  the  sighing  of  unseen  spirits,  and 
Tet  she  came  not  back.  The  clergyman 
who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  ar* 
rired,  and  the  bridegroom  was  waiting, 
but  DO  bride.  A  peasant  who  had  just 
retamed  from  the  opposite  of  the  Aun- 
Dalusgb,  said  he  saw  a  white  figure  near 
a  Urge  tree;  but  when  he  spoke  he 
roceiTed  no  answer,  and  went  on  his 
wsT  wondering.  O'Herlahy  buckled 
00  his  tmstv  armour,  and  was  resolved 
to  win  his  bride  or  perish.  He  went 
forth  alone;  the  night  was  still  and 
loDely.  Every  rock,  tree,  hill,  and  ^len 
«u  streaming  with  the  bright  light 
which  beamed  from  the  full  moon ;  the 
hearens  were  clear,  and  studded  with 
myriads  of  glittering  stars,  which 
twinkled  in  the  intensity  of  the  blue 
»kj.  O'Herlahy  paused  on  the  banks 
ot  the  Ann-Daluagh,  and  gased  on  a 
panorama  of  beauty ;  yet  his  heart  was 
ill  at  ease  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved, 
ud  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  as  turn- 
ing round  he  looked  on  the  castle  of 
M*Auiiife  crowning  the  hill :  lights 
i^^ued  from  every  window,  yet  sad  were 
the  hearts  within.  He  crossed  the 
stream,  and  approached  the  oak  tree, 
thf  oldest  in  tnese  parts.  A  figure  in 
white  reclined  beneath  the  branches; 
be  stole  cautiously.  'Mealane!*  At 
the  sound  of  his  voice  the  figure  rose 
ap,  and  waving  her  white  hands  to  bid 
farewell,  was  borne  along  the  course  of 
the  stream,  as  though  under  the  guid- 
ance of  some  powerful  spirit,  and  fled 
towards  the  rock,  which  opened  to  re- 
ceive her.  It  closed  immediately,  and 
nnce  there  has  been  no  trace  of  the  fair 
Mealine;  but  often  the  nightly  wan- 
derer sees  the  fluttering  of  the  white 
drapery  about  Mealane*s  Rock.  O'Her- 
^y  married  a  less  supernatural  lady, 
u^d  the  lands  of  M'Auliffe  passed  to 
strange  hands." 

We  now  enter  on  a  coal  district^ 
&&d  find  several  extensive  mines  in 
full  operation  of  working.  These 
collieries  have  been  open  for  nearly  a 
century,  for  Smith,  in  bis  valuable 
typography,  published  originally  in 
1749,  speaks  of  coal  as  "an  article 
n«wly  discovered  in  this  county,"  and 
then  mentions  the  beds  found  here. 
Some  good  veins,  of  a  quality  equal 


to  the  English,  have  been  often  struck 
on ;  but  the  general  description  closely 
resembles  what  has  been  found  at  Kil- 
kenny— it  is  anthracite  and  strongly 
sulphureous.  The  calm  turned  up  is 
largely  used  in  forges  and  lime-burn- 
ing, and  hereafter  may  be  found 
very  serviceable  for  the  projected 
railways.  Close  to  the  Droroagh  col« 
lieries  is  the  castle  of  the  same  name» 
a  quadrangular  building,  flanked  by 
four  circular  towers,  and  almost  in  a 
perfect  state ;  it  was  in  olden  days  the 
chief  residence  of  the  lordly  O'Keefes, 
but  has  now  fallen  wofully  from  its 
high  estate ;  the  court  is  converted 
into  a  farm-yard,  and  the  buildings 
around  form  the  appropriate  offices. 
A  farmer  also  occupies  a  venerable 
mansion  situated  on  the  river's  banks* 
at  a  little  distance ;  this  is  Fort  Grady, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Lord  Guil- 
lamore's  family,  and,  very  likely,  the 
*  Mount  O' Grady*  of  an  early  chapter 
in  Jack  Hinton  also.  And  now  pass- 
ing by  Drishane  castle,  once  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Macartjs,  Lord  Mus- 
kerry,  and  forfeited  by  them  in  1641, 
we  arrive  at  Millstreet,  a  small  town 
on  the  north  bank. 

Millstreet  is  best  known  to  the 
tourist,  as  lying  en  route  to  Killarney 
from  Cork,  being  thirty-five  miles 
from  the  latter,  and  about  half  the 
distance  from  the  former.  The  ora- 
cular assurance  of  Dr.  Smith,  that  it 
would  be  "soon  of  some  note,"  has 
not  been  accomplished ;  and  we  verily 
believe,  it  seldom  saw  the  traveller 
who  did  not  internally  rejoice,  and 
perhaps  even  mumble  forth  some  ex- 
pression of  thankfulness,  when  he  felt 
the  chaise  again  in  motion,  and  saw 
his  horses*  heads  turned  either  lake- 
wards  or  to  the  Beautiful  City.  Per- 
haps it  is  that  we  miss  the  presence  of 
the  hospitable  0*Leary — not  Arthur-^ 
but  assuredly  Millstreet  hath  a  most 
lean  and  famished  look.  The  very 
stones,  lying  about  in  profusion  in  the 
high-street,  seem  peculiarly  hard- 
hearted, and  the  sun  himself  has  given 
up  the  idea  of  making  the  forlorn 
place  smile  cheerfully.  It  must  have 
been  otherwise  in  O'Leary's  jovial 
days,  who  was  endowed  with  true 
Celtic  characteristics — 


"This  gentleman,  who  possessed  a 
competent  fortune,  and  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  county,  resided  in  a 
smaU  low  house,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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yUiRg«.     HU  residence  waa  more  re- 
commended by  the  coutenU  of  its  larder 
and  cellar,  and  the  kind  and  courtlj 
manners  of  its  owner,  than  by  its  ex- 
ternal appearance.     No  door  required 
the  protection  of  a  lock,  as  he  said  it 
was  useless  to  secure  the  contents  in 
that  way,  when  any  person  might  per- 
take  of  them  who  sought  It ;  and  that 
any  one  would  intmoe  from  without 
Wfti  improbable,  as  well  from  the  re- 
•peot  in  which  he  was  held,  as  from  the 
reception  whioh  it  was  likely  an  im- 
pertmeut  intruder   would   experience. 
OXeary,  as  well  by  yirtue  of  his  ma- 
gisterial authority  as  hb  local  and  per- 
•onal  influence,  maintained  the  peace  at 
the  neighbouring  fairs  and    markets. 
Ko  constabulary  or  military  assistance 
waa  in  those  days  necessary  to  enforce 
hb  behests;    his  commands  were,  in 
most  cases,  sufficient;  but  if  any  proTcd 
refractory,  obedience  was  promptly  ob- 
tained by  the  vifforous  applioatioa  of 
the  long  and  weighty  pole  which  he  oTer 
oarrieoT    His  figure  was  lofty,  athletic, 
and  commanding ;  in  his  latter  days, 
extremely  venerable    and   patriarchal. 
He  generally  stationed  himself  in  Mill- 
street  in  the  morning  of  each  succeeding 
day,  his  long  pole  supporting  his  steps, 
and  ready,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  bis 
authority.     There  he  introduced  him- 
•elf  to  every  passing  traveller  of  re- 
spectability, and  invited  him  to  enter 
his  ever-open  door,  and  partake  of  his 
unbounded  hospitality."— Dv^/ta  Peiinjf 
Journal,  Vol.  I.  pp.  289-290. 

Bat  these  days  of  peace  and  good- 
will are  fled;  and  strange  things  has 
our  island  witnessed  in  the  period  in- 
tervening. There  have  been  many 
alterations — some  for  the  better,  not  a 
few  for  the  worse — ^in  our  social  con- 
dition, as  well  as  in  our  political  rela- 
tions. And  of  the  future  who  shall 
speak,  while  the  big  clouds,  black  with 
a  coming  storm,  are  gathering  their 
stores  ofwrath  far  and  wide  over  our 
unhi^py  land  ? 

From  Millstreet  to  the  source  of 
the  Blackwater  is  a  journey  of  only 
twelve  miles,  the  rivef ,  fbrm'mg  nearly 
the  whole  way,  a  boundary  between 
Cork  and  Kerry.  The  country  is 
wild,  and  the  land  for  the  most  part 
uncultivated ;  bat  before  we  arrive  at 
the  river's  head,  we  happen  on  a  little 
tMisis  at  Pobble  O'Keeffe,  (the  country 
of  the  0*Keefe*s}  and  pass  from  drea- 
riness and  desolation  to  the  midst  of 
improvement  and  fertility.  We  must 
briefly  sketch  the  cause  of  this  happv 
change.  The  lands  of  Pobble  O'Reefe 
«re  Crown  lands ;  and  have  l>een  made 


the  subject  of  an  ezperimeot,  which 
every  well-wisher  to  our  island  would 
deure  should  be  only  more  extensively 
adopted.    They  were  forfeited  in  1641, 
by   Daniel  O'Keefe,  an   Irish  feodil 
lord,  on  account  of  his  participafloa  in 
that  rebellion.     For  some  unexplained 
reason,   perhi^  either  from  inaoces- 
sibility,  or  from  worthlesenees,  or  from 
both  combined,  they  remained  unss- 
signed  to  any  more  loyal  perscm ;  snd 
having  passed  through  a  nominal  own- 
ership, by  an  English  •«  Compwy  for 
making   hollow  sword  blades,"— the 
meaning  of  whose  operations,  par  pa- 
rentheie,  does  not  seem  very  obviou*- 
thev  were  demised  by  the  Lord  Jostioes 
and  Privy  Council  of  Ireland*  to  Mr. 
Lewis  Jones,  for  a  period  of  a  hundred 
years,  the   lease  bearing  date  S5di 
March,  1731.     On  the  ej^ration  of 
Mr.  Jones'  tenure,  Mr.    weale,  u 
officer  under  the  Woods  and  Forests 
Board,  was  directed  to  make  a  persooal 
inspection  of  the  estate ;  and  he  d^ 
livered  in  a  report,  recommending  the 
retention  of  the  whole  in  the  ^vero- 
ment's  lumds,  with  a  tIcw  to  its  gn* 
dual  improvement,  at   the  pub&c  ex- 
pense.    His  report  was  ordored  to  be 
printed  by  the  House  of  CommmiE, 
and  was  subsequently  adopted  in  all 
its  essential   bearings.      A   vote  of 
seventeen  thousand  pounds  was  passed 
for  the  purpose,  on  the  conditioDal 
terms  of  the  counties  mainly  concerned 
(Cork  and  Keri^)  suf^lyin^  a  certaiB 
fixed  sum,   which   accordingly  «» 
granted,  by  presentment  fr^nn  the  re- 
spective grand  juries.     The  emiDeDt 
civil  engineer,  Mr.  Griffith,  was  »• 
trusted  with  the  management  of  the 
whole  undertaking ;  ana  the  result  has 
shown  that  no  wiser  selection  coold 
have  been  made.     In  a  very  few  jors 
a  surprising  change  had  visibly  cooe 
on  the  face  of  this  nafieqaented  tnet ; 
a  town  was  oommencedy  and  usiseti 
after  that  best  of  sovereigns,  our  bt« 
beloT^l  monarch ;  agricutoral  imple- 
ments   were    introduced,    and  tbeir 
usage  and  capability  explained ;  drsio* 
ing  was  largely  entered  on ;  hndg^ 
were  thrown  over  the  chief  stresnw; 
and  new  lines   of  road   ibnned  iQ 
all  directions,  where  hitherto  the  bon^ 
men    could  hardly  pass  during  the 
summer  months,  and  dared  not  atteopt 
it  in  winter.     But  the  account  in  th« 
Guide  Book  is  more  explicit. 

"  A  Tillage  was  soon  bulft  on  tte 
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eastern  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  over 
which  there  is  a  neat  bridge  of  two  ellip- 
tic arches,  on  the  road  to  Castle  Island. 
This  is  Ring  William's-town.  It  con- 
tains  one  handsome  school-house  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  one  l^otel,  a  dispen- 
Bary,  one  shop,  (the  proprietor  of  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  place  having  of 
late  become  snch  a  thoronffhfare,  has 
amassed  two  hundred  pounds  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time),  with  ten  houses 
for  tradesmen  and  labourers ;  it  Is  also 
well  supplied  with  water.  About  ten 
minutes^  walk  from  the  village  there  is  a 
neat  house,  and  an  extensive  farm-yard, 
situated  on  the  model  farm,  the  resiaence 
of  the  respectable  agent  and  skilful  far- 
mer, llr.  Hichael  Boyan;  also  several 
neat  farm  houses  have  been  built,  and 
others  are  in  progress  of  building.  The 
improvements  were  ooumienced  m  1833. 
Forty-six  miles  of  new  road  have  been 
made,  and  sever^  bridges  built.  Four 
hundred  acres  of  sterile  bog  and  moun- 
tain have  been  brought  into  tillage,  and 
good  crops  of  potatoes,  turnips,  rye,  and 
oats,  have  been  produced.  But  the  most 
gratifying  circumstance  of  all  is,  that 
from  three  to  four  hundred  men  every 
day  are  usefuUy  employed  in  building, 
draining,  and  fencing.  The  effect  of 
the  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
the  district  is  almost  miraculous;  the 
consequences  on  the  people  are  almost 
the  same." 

We  believe  we  may  make  the  addi- 
tional statement  that  this  interesting 
colony — for  snch  it  is  as  truly  as  if  si- 
tuated at  Swan  River — even  in  its  pe- 
euniary  relations^  may  be  considered 
quite  suooessful;  ahready  its  returns 
fumost  balance  the  expenditure^  while 
in  a  few  years  more^  with  the  com- 
pleter development  of  its  resources*  it 
IB  but  reasonable  to  expect  they  will 
largely  exceed  it. 

Close  at  hand  is  the  source  of  the 
Blackwater : — 

"  About  half  a  mile  north  of  King 
William's-town,  in  a  bog,  is  a  snuJl 
spring  overgrown  by  rushes.  It  trickles 
down  in  three  small  streams,  forming  no 
great  impediment  to  human  footsteps. 
The  hare  springs  across  it  with  ease, 
and  the  sportsman  Jumps  from  bank  to 
bank.  Who  that  beheld  the  broad  river, 
bearing  tall  ships  into  Yooghal  bav,  would 
recognize  this  tiny  rivulet  as  the  com- 
mencement of  that  truly  noble  strean^^ 
the  Blackwater  1" 

With  this  last  extract  from  our 
pleasant  guide  we  must  take  our  fare- 
well of  the  river.  Had  our  purpose 
admitted  it,  the  book  itself  might 
have  worthily  received  at  our  hands 


a  systematic  review;    but  the    cha- 
racter of  our  papers  is  narrative,  not 
critical,  and  for  this  reason  we  have 
rather  accepted  the  companionship  of 
Mr.  0'FIanagan*8  volume  than  adju- 
dicated upon  its  merits.     A  word  at 
parting    will,    however,     sufficiently 
.'answer  the  purpose,  considering  the 
numerous  extracts  ve  have  made  in 
the  course  of  our  article,  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  show  our  reliance 
on  iU   trustworthiness.      We   leam 
from  Blr.  O' Flanagan's  preface  that 
the  parentage  of  his  book  may  be 
furly  attributed  to  the  Cork  meet- 
ing, in  August  1848,  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  advancement  of 
science.      A    paper    on    the    capa- 
.  bilities  of  the  river   for  trade  and 
manufactories,    was    read    by    hhn 
before   the    statistical    section,    and 
caused  that  learned  body,  like  Oliver, 
to   ask   for   more.      Some   of    the 
members    proposed,    in  addition,  an 
exploring  expedition   to    the    upper 
Blackwater,   almost  as  unknown  to 
them  and  to  others,  as  the  shores  of 
Hudson    Bay;    and    we    remember 
very  well  being  present  at  a  public 
m^etin^  in  the  court-house  of  Youghal, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  recom- 
mend   the    enquiry  to  those  locally 
interested.      A  hand-book  was  soli- 
cited by  these  stranger  visitants,  but 
none  was  to  be  had ;  and  the  present 
volume  was  undertaken,  as  the  crafts- 
men say  ''to  supply  the  deficiency.*' 
The  author  writes  in   a  full  appre- 
ciation of  his  theme,  and  has  evidently 
sought  for  the  most  correct  infor- 
mation; he  giTes  us  some  amnsing, 
and,  what  is  better,  original    Irisn 
legends,  which  at  once  ttversify  his 
pages,  and  shed  a  new  interest  over 
the  localities  described.     The  typo- 
graphy is  good,  and  the  illustrations 
numerous  and  well  executed.    Were 
we  to  put  on  our  spectacles,  we  might 
allude  to  one  or  two  misprinta — to 
a   few   unimportant  inaccuracies    in 
dates— and,  from  a  reliance  we  sup- 
pose on   contending   authorities,   to 
even  some  contradictions  in  different 
parts  of  the  book.      But  these  defi- 
ciencies are  of  so  trivial  a  character, 
and  so  rare  besides,  as  to  be  almost 
immaterial.  The  office  Mr.  O'Flanagan 
undertook  he   has    discharged    very 
ahly;    and — he   will    esteem   it   our 
best  praise — has,  in  our  judgment, 
worthily  coupled  his  name  with  this 
bright  and  beautiful  river. 
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THE  LAST  LAT  OF  THB  MINSTftlU 


I  bad  a  dream— Hwas  spriog  time>  and  sweet  flowers 

Burst  into  life*  adorning  all  around  ; 
Winter-chilled  buds,  revived  bv  vernal  showers 

And  genial  rajs,  bedeckea  the  magic  ground ; 
High  in  the  air,  the  skylark's  cheerful  song 

Thrilled  through  the  beavensy  rejoicing  ev*ry  heart ; 
All  nature  smiled*  time  blithely  moved  alongi 

And  scenes  of  pleasure  bMuned  in  ev'ry  part 

II. 

In  a  rich  garden*  tilled  with  skillful  care— 

With  crocus,  wallflower*  and  fair  snowdrop  dressed- 

I  wandered*  while  a  being  divinely  fair 

Moved  by  mv  side*  and  listened  while  I  pressed 

My  adoration  on  her  matchless  ear. 

Entranced  I  gazed  upon  her  faultlesss  form* 

In  Florence  once  before  1  saw  her  peer- 
That  was  cold  marble*  this  with  life  was  warm* 

Methought  the  Medicean  Venus  stood 

In  life  before  met  gifted  with  a  soul* 
Such  as  inhabit  the  supremely  spood 

Of  angels*  highest  on  the  heavenly  rolL 
The  thrilling  lustre  of  her  deep  brown  eye* 

In  softness  rivalled  that  of  the  gazelle. 
Dark  waving  ringlets  from  her  forehead  high* 

Graced  her  fair  neck*  and  o'er  her  bosom  fell. 

IT, 

A  smile*  which  only  sleeping  infants  wear* 

Illumed  her  features*  and  lit  up  their  form ; 
Soft  lips*  like  coral  exquisite  and  rare* 

Parting  awhile*  disclosed  the  magic  charm 
Of  living  pearls  in  form  of  teeth  arrayed ; 

Her  rounded  cheek*  refreshed  by  breath  of  morn^ 
The  fairest  hue  of  summer-rose  displayed* 

Deepening  at  times*  her  beauty  to  adorn. 


V. 

Her  arm  was  symmetry ;  and  when  she  tried 

To  dose  her  mantle's  sraoeAil  flowing  fold* 
A  hand  of  lily  whiteness  I  descried* 

Decked  in  bright  rubies*  emeralds*  and  gold. 
She  moved  beside  me  with  a  step  as  free 

As  roebuck  bounding  o'er  the  grassy  mead— 
With  fairy  foot  so  light*  it  seemed  to  me 

The  flow'ry  turf  exulted  in  its  tread. 
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VI. 

Entranced  upon  her  matchless  form  I  eazedf 

Forgetting  all  the  world  contains  beside  ; 
Bat  when  her  drooping  lids  she  slowlj  raised 

And  spokCf  her  accents  came  with  such  a  tide 
Of  sweetest  melody  upon  mine  ear> 

That  straightway  at  the  idol's  shrine  I  fell 
Prostrate  in  soul  and  bodj>  proud  to  wear 

The  chain  her  charms  had  rivetted  too  well. 

vit. 

"  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  mj  dream.** 

We  sat  together  in  a  gay  salooUf 
Joy  sparkled  o'er  her  features,  as  a  beam 

Of  sunshine  glitters  on  a  wave  at  noon. 
To  music's  soft  bewitching  strains  we  turned ; 

Her  Yoice  seemed  liquid  gold*  and  as  she  sung» 
My  ardent  soul  with  admiration  burned* 

And  on  her  thrilling  accents  breathless  hung. 

vtif* 

Id  ecstasy  I  listened  while  she  played^ 

Her  lorely  hand  spoke  Tolumes  to  my  heart. 
Feeding  the  cherished  flame  that  on  it  preyed. 

And  revelled  madly  in  its  inmost  part. 
Agun  we  wandered  o'er  the  verdant  lawn. 

The  joyous  hours  we  passed  in  converse  sweet— 
My  thoughts,  from  ev'ry  earthly  object  drawn. 

Centered  within  that  heav'nly  calm  retreat. 

At  times,  when  April's  fickle  breath  was  warm, 

And  Spring's  mild  sunbeams  cheered  the  noontide  hour. 
In  a  verandah,  dressed  with  every  charm 

Of  creeping  plants,  she  sat  in  oueenly  power. 
Queen  of  my  soul,  and  every  thought  it  bears. 

She  sat,  while  lowly  at  her  feet  I  lay. 
Feebly  conveying  to  her  sov'reign  ears 

l*he  humble  homage  that  my  heart  would  pay. 

X. 

Thus  in  Elysium  did  I  happy  dwell. 

And  fondly  fancied  she  was  mine  for  ever* 
Hope  fanned  the  flame  that  Love  had  lit  so  well. 

And  told  my  heart  that  time  would  part  us  never. 
I  saw  before  me  years  of  boundless  joy, 

Vbtas  of  lengthened  happiness  appeared ; 
Nor  pain  nor  ^iu  intruded  to  alloy 

The  pleasmg  prospect  by  love's  brightness  cheered. 

XL 

A  darkness,  deep  as  Erebus,  now  spread 

Its  thick'ning  mantle  o'er  th'  enchanted  scene ; 
l^ons  of  horror  floated  round  mv  head. 

Casting  dismay  where  joy  had  lately  been. 
Amidst  the  gathering  gloom  a  voice  I  heard. 

Deep  as  the  howling  of  the  midnight  storm ; 
Which  thus  in  tones  like  some  ill-omened  bird. 

Rushed  to  my  brain,  and  broke  the  magic  charm : 
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Holdf  mortals  hold— -thy  fondest  hopes  are 

Love  as  thou  wiltt  she  never  can  he  thine. 
Remorseless  fate  forbids  thee  to  obtain 

Thy  homing  heart's  desire*  that  being  divine. 
Whate*er  the  torture  of  thy  doom  may  be, 

Tliick  walls  of  adamant  must  part  ye  ever  I 
Go,  wretched*  hapless  man*  she's  not  for  thee-— 

Another  claims  her— thine  she  can  be  never  P 


Struggling  to  plead  the  cause  of  fervent  love, 

1  started  to  my  feet,  and  thus  awoke ; 
Unconscious  whether  in  earth,  or  heaven  above, 

Or  where  the  scene,  or  whose  the  voice  that  spoke. 
Slowlv  my  scattered  senses  were  restored. 

And  with  them  came  the  memory  of  my  dream. 
Bringing  the  image  of  that  being  adored. 

In  all  her  beauty,  bright  as  moming^s  beam. 

XIV, 

Since  then  she's  my  companion  night  and  day. 

Where'er  I  move  she's  ever  mr  my  ride, 
Cheering  my  lonel  v  path  with  brightest  ray. 

Soothing  my  heart  so  sorely,  deeply  tried.  \ 
When  midnight  strikes  the  weary  hour  of  reet, 

Her  lovely  image  fills  my  closing  e]fe ; 
With  dreams  of  her  my  troubled  sleep  is  bless'd. 

And  at  my  waking  shtf  u  ever  nigh. 

■ 

XV. 

When  life's  dull  buriness  dogs  my  wandering  brain. 

Her  rosv  smile  consoles  me  with  its  charm. 
Leading  me  oack  in  fancy  once  a^un 

To  happy  scenes  wi&  love's  illurion  warm. 
I  hold  sweet  converse  with  her  mystic  form. 

Her  lovely  lips  in  kindly  tone  reply, 
And  lull  the  raging  of  the  inward  storm 

That  racks  my  breast  with  hopeless  misery. 

xyi.j 

Does  music  sound,  her  voice  alone  I  hear ; 

No  other  song  can  e'er  be  sweet  to  me ; 
No  other  strain  can  charm  my  spell-bound  ea 

'Tis  filled  by  her  enchandng  melody. 
Oft  when  the  dew  of  nlent  eve  descends, 

I  see  her  fairy  fingers  sweep  the  strii^s— 
The  same  deep  pathos  on  her  touch  attends. 

And  Weber's  genius  to  my  mem'ry  briqgs, . 

XVIL 

Dear  blessed  vision  of  that  form  beloved  I 

Hover  around  thy  humble  votary's  way ; 
Comfort  an  aching  heart  from  hope  removed. 

While  constant  still  to  thee  m^  vows  I  pay. 
Thou  art  my  pole-star  in  the  midmght  gloom —  ^ 

Thou  art  the  sun  in  whose  bright  beams  I  live-^ 
Whate'er  in  life  may  be  my  future  doom. 

No  other  blessing  now  has  heaven  to  give. 
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PABTZ« 


CHAPTSai. 

«0h,  iMftTtn,  thai  one  ml^  rowl  Ihe  book  of  fltte  1 
▲mI  MO  tiM  wmlntfam  of  the  tioMt. 

.  •       how  dunces  mode 

And  chongM  fill  the  enp  of  oltentioo 
Wtthdlvonllqiunl    Oh,  If  tbie  von  laiii. 
The  hagploit  yonlh,  Tiewiag  hie  progroM  throng 
What  pcrllepoet,  what  caroaMi  to  eneoet 
Woold  dhvk  tho  hook,  and  laj  Um  dowBoad  di»— 
Tb  not  tn  yean  fono." 

SxcoiTDpAitT  Kiiro  HamiT  IT.,  Act  J  J  J,  8e9»§  II. 

**  Pniitwii  fiitnri  tiwrrarit  mrttmn 
Cagligiaola  noete  prainlt  Dene, 
Bidetq:iie  d  mortalle  ultra 
IVMtnpidol.** 

HOEAOX. 


OitCB  upon  a  time,  as  children's  sto- 
ries  nsualljr  bwn«  (or  rather  used  to 
beffin  when  this  old  world  was  jounff 
and  foolish,  and  children  were  chil- 
dren«)  I  fell  asleep,  and  I  dreamed  a 
dreani,  and  as  yon  are  in  my  confi- 
dence, gentle  and,  I  hope,  easily 
pleased,  reader,  I  will  tell  it  to  you. 

I  was  out  walking  in  the  early  grey 
of  an  autumn  morning,  on  the  bank 
of  one  of  the  canals  of  this  city — I 
forget  which — perhaps  I  neyer  knew 
— 4md  presently,  a  little  way  before 
me,  I  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
man,  with  a  lar^  parchment-ooyered 
book  open  in  his  hand,  walking  mu- 
singly, fike  myself.  I  went  up  to  him, 
and  sud— 

*'  May  I  ask  what  do  you  heroi  and 
what  is  that  book  which  you  hold  ?" 

He  turned  slowly  to  me. 

*'  I  often  walk  here,"  said  he,  ''and 
this  is  the  Book  of  Pate.  Do  you 
wish  to  see  it  ?" 

*«  Oh,  yes,"  replied  I.  "  Giye  it  to 
me.  I  would  wish  to  know  what  is  to 
become  of  me.'* 

**Tou  are  a  fool  for  that  wish," 

said  he;    ''but  I  am  bound  not  to 

deny  the  knowledge  to  those  who  ask 

it*     But  I  may  warn.     Read  it  not, 

for  you  cannot  ayert  the  inevitable 
t» 

1  "  Give  it  me»"  said  I,  eagerly.  "  I 
may  at  least  learn  not  to  waste  my 
hopes,  and  employ  myself  to  study  re- 
signation." 

I  took  the  book  from  his  hand.  It 
was  written  like  a  registry,  in  alpha- 
betical order.    I  turned  to  my  own 


name.  There  were  many  of  the  same. 
I  read  the  first  hastily ;  but  my  inte- 
rest was  fixed  upon  my  own  history, 
which  I  knew  was  written  on  the  page 
following.  I  endeayoured  to  turn  it, 
but  in  yain ;  the  leaves  fluttered  in 
the  breeze.  I  turned  too  many,  and 
then  going  back>  I  passed  oyer  it. 
There  was  a  spell  upon  my  hand. 
Provoked  with  my  frmtless  eflbrts^  I 
awokcy  and  behold  it  was  a  dream  I 

This  dwelt  long  on  my  memory.  It 
was  lonff  ere  I  could  overcome,  m  my 
wakine  neast,  the  regret  of  my  dream- 
ing self  for  the  failure  of  my  endea* 
voimB  to  penetrate  the  future,  for  I 
almost  felt  convinced  I  would  have 
seen  truth ;  and  I  was  desirous  to  see 
it.     And  is  that  all  ? 

That's  all;  but  have  patience,  in- 
dulgent reader ;  the  dream  is  no  much 
in  itself;  "but  thereby  han^  a  tale." 
I  am  neither  a  poet  nor  a  philosopher, 
and  have  therefore  no  right  to  deal 
with  the  abstractions  of  humanity.  I 
am  but  a  simple  man,  and  without 
even  the  qualification  of  good  gifts  as 
a  story-teller,  to  excuse  my  coming 
before  you  in  that  capacitor  at  all.  If 
you  take  interest  enough  m  this  "  o'er 
true  tale"  to  seek  puliation  for  my 
temerity,  you  will  also  be  merciful  to 
forgive  the  manner  in  which  it  is  re- 
late, and  suffenr  me  like  a  very  proser, 
to  commence,  par  le  commencement,  to 
show  you  the  seed  whence  the  f^uit 
sprungi  and  give  vou  the  cause  as  well 
as  the  "  effets"  of  my  intrusion. 

I  had  forgotten  my  dream  and  its  dis* 
appointment  for  many  a  long  day,  when 
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the  form  for  the  return  of  the  census 
of  the  popnUtion  for  1841,  which 
met  my  eyes  Ijing  on  the  hall-tahle 
in  my  domicile.  No.  2,  Upper  ■ 

street,  as  I  was  returning  to  my  room 
after  hreakfast,  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  the  pleasant  month  of  Jnne, 
that  year,  instantaneoosly  recalled  it 
to  my  remembrance. 

I  Vnew  not  why,  as  the  dream 
spoke  of  the  future,  and  this  ques- 
tioned of  the  oast ;  but  in  endeavour- 
ing to  unravel  the  slight  and  tangled 
thread  of  associations  which  might  ac- 
count for  its  recurrence  to  my  mind—- 
in  winding  slowly  back  by  the  niases 
through  which  my  thoughts  must  have 
rapidly  started  ere  they  sdaed  the 
dream  midst  the  hanber$  of  memory, 
and  connected  it  with  the  paper  before 
me,  I  lighted  upon  not  a  rew  reflec- 
tions, and  I  sud  to  myself,  as  did  the 
author  of  the  immortal  *'  Doctor*'  to 
the  Show  Begum — **  It  ought  to  be 
written  in  a  book !" 

<«  It**  what  ?  That  the  roemorisl 
of  the  past,  now  lying  to  be  filled  in 
every  house  in  thb  city,  might  find  a 
voice  to  warm,  from  the  desire  of 
looking  into  the  future.  I  thought  of 
the  many  tales,  in  few  words,  each 
paper  would  contain — of  the  many 
**  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortiu 
life"  embraced  within  the  last  ten 
years,  which  would  be  brought  before 
the  eyes  of  old  and  young  in  every 
family  that  day. 

Matter-of-fact  enough  were  the  de- 
mands enumerated  of  the  name,  the 
age,  the  conditioni  single  or  married, 
and  the  date  of  marriage  of  each  in- 
habitant of  the  house,  then  of  those 
who  had  been  its  inhabitants,  of  the 
same  family — who  had  yielded  their 
life  within  its  walls  durbg  that  period 
—their  name,  age,  cause  of  death,  &c. 

To  how  many  would  these  words 
be  like  brine  poured  on  a  recent 
wound — to  how  many  more  would 
they  speak  a  reproach  for  their  levity 
and  forgetfulness ;  but  still  how  im- 
pressively to  all  mip^ht  they  read  this 
one  lesson — that  it  is  well 

Then  truth  to  tell— for  it  was  to  self 
my  thoughts  returned  sfter  their  wan- 
derings— I  considered  of  what  events 
would  be  recorded^  in  that  very  paper 
before 


How  terrible  the  arr»r  would  kira 
seemed  to  my  heart,  had  it  been  gifea 
me  to  read  it  ten  years  before ;  and 
yet  how  calmly  I  could  look  upon  it 
now,  as  past — past ! — ^irrevocable— 
how  tolerable  I  had  found  what  it  hid 
been  anguish  to  anticipate ;  and  tun- 
ing over  my  papers  listlessly,  to  seek 
for  some  dates  of  occurrences  that  I 
once  thought  could  never  be  forgot- 
ten,  two  or  three  letters  caught  my 
eye.  They  were  letters  to  the  dead ; 
and  there  were  names  there,  asd 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  projects;  and 
where  were  now  the  objects  aharen 
of  them  all?  Gone— chaqged— buried 
— <*  forgotten,  like  a  dead  man  oot  of 
mind;"  and  where  was  the  youth 
who  wrote  those  letters,  to  whom 
"never"  and  "for  ever"  were  fuch 
familiar  words?  Is  he  wandering  a 
dim  spectre  about  the  haunts  of  his 
departed  joys?  or  has  he  alreadj 
joined  those  he  loved  so  well  io  an- 
other and  a  better  world?  Is  he?  Was 
it  /  who  traced  these  lines  ?  What  aa 
I  ?  I  ground  mv  teeth  with  anger— loj 
cheeks  burned  with  sham»— I  £d 
what  I  often  do  with  myself— I  fell 
out  with  the  beast ;  we  had  bigkj 
words.    Thus  they  ran  between  us :- 

*'  Confound    you    for  a   worthlen 
dog,  I  hate  to  think   vou  belong  to 
me.     That  you  were  frivolous  and  is- 
dolent,  I  knew  long  ago ;  bat  now  1 
find    tiiat  is  not  the  worst  of  joa; 
though  to  that,  perha^ps,  in  parU  per- 
tain your  other  vices ;  but  joo  per- 
suaded me  at  one  time  you  were  id 
elevated,  so  tender  and  true,  so  ^tM 
and  constant,  your  imagination  so  ex- 
alted, your  soul  so  full  of  senaibilitT, 
that  I  foi^ave  you  many  petty  uos  oa 
account  thereof;  and  now  see  whati 
poor,  vacillating,  heartless  wretch  joo 
are  proved  to  bo — how  soon  yoo  ivt 
forgotten  what  onoe  absorbed  jotH* 
how  your  most  powerful  recoUedioo* 
are  *  writ  in  water.'    I  will  oerer  lI^ 
lieve  you  again.     Get  out  of  mj  vght 
— ^you  disgust  me.** 

"  Think  agam,"  says  my  pocff  s^K 
humbly,  "before  you  give  me  v^ 
Am  I  worse  than  my  neighboors? 
Have  you  done  more,  in  your  sccQsa* 
tions  of  me,  than  read  aloud  a  page  " 
the  book  of  human  nature*  ss  eosi- 
monly  printed  ?    Do  yon  not  know 

«  <>— ntalara agm  wMb—tw  <eo  mufaa  voeo.**  Look  aroimd  you^  Alld  SOS  if  JOB 
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one  man  in  a  thousand  who  has  a 
steadier  spirit  than  yoarselfy  I  will 
gire  jrou  leave  to  say  what  you  will  of 
me.  Has  —  the  disconsolate  wi- 
dower of  last  year,  to  whose  wedding 
joa  sre  asked  to  go  to-morrow,  or 
Miss  Lsckaday,  whose  lover  was  killed 
bj  a  fall  out  huntiog  a  week  too  soon 
to  give  her  a  right  to  wear  weeds,  and 
moaro  becomingly  a  twelvemonth  and 
i  daj  ?  Wasn't  it  well  she  was  spared 
a  biush  at  dropping  them  to  become 
Udj  Tucker  within  four  months  of 
his  death  ?  or— or — or " 

Id  short,  the  rogue  ran  on  so 
Tokblj,  and  spoke  so  badly  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
stop  him.  He  failed  to  make  out  much 
of  a  case  for  himself  certainly;  he 
sckoowledged  he  was  naturally  gay, 
bnt  Dot  a  hardened  fellow  in  the  main ; 
that  ''upon  his  maturity"  he  had 
hitherto  met  with  no  person  worthv  of 
endoriog  remembrance,  though  he  had 
thoDght  he  bad ;  that  his  sorrow  had 
beeo  siocere  as  long  as  it  lasted ;  that 
he  bad  new  things  to  think  of  every 
dav;  that  he  was  **  unfortunately" 
jouD^,  and  youth  will  be  elastic,  so 
that  though  I  would  not  be  reconciled 
to  him  in  a  moment,  I  was  very  willing 
to  iet  judgment  go  by  default,  lest  he 
should  get  the  better  of  me  in  the 
argument. 

'•  Have^  it  your  own  way,"  said  I, 
doggedly,  "and  hold  your  peace — I 
am  tired  thinking  of  you,"  and  I  flung 
mjself  back  in  my  "oaken  broken 
elbow  chair"  redolent  of  dirt  and 
comfort,  as  is  every  article  of  furni- 
tare  in  this  my  glory  hole,  from  the 
ricketty-lookingf  l)ut  solid  old  table, 
covered  with  an  '*  olla  podrida"  of 
books  and  scraps  of  paper,  broken 
tools,  and  odd  boot  stri4)s«  disabled 
fire-arms,  and  half-solved  problems,  to 
the  soft  uncomely  footstool  by  the 
fender,  every  inkstain  on  whose  once 
crimson  complexion  I  am  familiar 
with,  even  to  affection.  Sir  Thomas 
Brown*s  works  lay  open  on  the  table  $ 
mj  eye  fell  upon  this  passage— 

"  Dsrkness  and  light  divide  the  course 
of  time,  and  oblivion  shares  with  me* 
nory  the  the  worthiest  part  even  of  our 
living  beings.  We  slightly  remember 
our  felicities,  and  the  smartest  strokes 
of  affliction  leave  but  short  smart  upon 
tt& ;  sense  eodnreth  no  extremities,  and 
sorrows  destroy  us  or  themselves;  to 
weep  into  stones  are  fiables.    Ai&ictions 


induce  callosities ;  miseries  are  slippery 
or  fall  like  snow  upon  us,  which  not- 
withstanding is  no  unhappy  stupidity. 
To  be  imorant  of  evils  to  come,  anil 
forgetful  of  evils  past,  is  a  merciful  pro- 
vision in  nature  whereby  we  digest  the 
mixture  of  our  few  and  evil  days." 

And  is    it  even    so?     Alasl  poor 
humanity,  that  our  hearts  should  be 
mutable  as  our  frames,  to  which  some- 
thing is  hourly  lost  or  acquired,  and 
vet  still  that  we  should  be  unwilling 
believers  in  the  reality  of  that  uncon- 
scious vital  operation!     Humiliating 
philosophy,   how    our    souls    protest 
against  it,  even  while  our  experience 
confirms  its  truth.     Yet  is  it  true? 
Is  not  our  revolt  against  the  imputa- 
tion of  instability  to  ourselves,  and  our 
desire  and  belief  in  the  eternity  of  our 
own  memories,   in  the   thoughts  of 
others  a  silent  testimony  that  there  is 
a  love  which  will  not  perish — a  pulse 
in  deep-hearted  affection  which  death 
cannot  bid  pause?     I  will  believe  it 
though  it  never  beat  in  my  breast  for 
human  being,  and  may  never  beat  for 
me.     Why  are  we  given  to  yearn  after 
this  undying  love,  if  it  may  never,  never 
be  ours?     The  subject  did  not  bear 
musing  on.     I  rose  and  lounged  over 
to  the  little  Gothic  window  roofed  out 
upon  the  slates — prospect  well  known 
but    ever    new — the    old    blackened 
housetops  to  the  left — the  mountains 
and  trees  dimly  seen  in  the  distance, 
sometimes  clear  and  radiant  in  sun- 
light and  green,  and  again  dark  and 
mysterious  with  night  and  shadow-^ 
and  nearer  still  the  wide  and  mighty 
sea  stretched  in  its    ouiet  vastness, 
then  dotted  with  fair  ships  and  tehite 
gleandng  boats — bright,  calm,  glassy, 
but  instinct  with  power,  like  the  strong 
heart  of  buoyant  youth  when  filled 
with  that  indescribable  delight  which 
the  mere  sense  of  being  sometimes 
inspires,  but  oft,  vague,  troubled  mists, 
like  these  broken  reminiscences  of  the 
put— dimmed  hopes  of  the  future.     I 
leaned  my  head  against  the  window 
frame  and  mused  on;  nature  offered 
no  distraction  to  my  thoughts,  but 
perversely    she  seemed   to  give   me 
sympathy.     I  was  weary  of  myself,  of 
my  youth,  of  its  vun  unconsecrated 
delights,  its  fleeting  pleasures,  with 
which  for  me  no  feeling  of  eternity 
might  henceforth  blend ;  1  longed  for 
nae,  with  its  hacknied  experience,  its 
chili  inftterial  wisdom,  its  dull  torpor. 
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Jnst  then  a  sudden  bunt  of  suoBhine 
fell  on  the  white  monument  on  Killinej 
HilU  and  lit  with  tranquil  gladness  the 
grey  rocks  and  green  com  fields  below, 
and  the  scarce  panting  sea.  I  thought 
of  heaven. 

"  Surety  thcM  ftrcrish  uplmlloni  there 

Sludl  grup  their  foil  deelref 

And  this  unsettled  flr« 
Bnra  calmly,  brightly,  in  immortal  air  I** 

But  why  should  I  dwell  longer  on  my 
own  contemplations — enough  that  I 
passed  half  an  hour  looking  out  of  the 
window,  and  then  having  inducted  my* 
self  into  a  tolerably  dusty  frock  coat, 
and  equipped  myself  with  hat,  gloves, 
and  cane,  I  left  the  house  and  saun- 
tered slowly  down  the  street. 

I  had  no  settled  purpose ;  I  had  left 
home  because  I  did  not  well  know 
what  to  do  with  myself  within,  and 
thought*  **  if  thought  it  may  be  called 
which  thought  was  none/'  that  some 
idle  excitement  might  be  possibly  en- 
countered without — I  cared  not  much 
of  what  kind,  «*  from  pitch  and  toss 
to  manslaughter,"  which  might  serve 
to  turn  the  current  of  my  wayward 
disobedient  thoughts  that  ran  hard 
upon  discontentment  with  human 
nature  in  general  and  my  own  in  par- 
ticular. Had  a  temptation  come  across 
me — a  match  at  cricket,  a  bet  at  Rigby*8 
gallery,  a  row  round  the  harbour,  or 
a  mad  gallop  on  the  fifteen  acres, 
might  have  given  a  fresh  impulse  to 
my  spirits,  and  taken  me  ten  minutes 
sooner  from  ■■  street,  and  then— 
what  then  ?  You  and  I  vaight  never 
have  been  [acquainted.  But  none  of 
these  things  were  presented  to  me — 
every  body  was  out  of  town.  I  strolled 
on,  looking  up  at  some  of  the  open 
windows  of  the  dusty  houses,  and 
and  wondering  where  the  familiar 
owners  were  disporting  themselves, 
when  I  was  stopped  at  the  steps  of  a 
large  house  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
street,  by  a  policeman  who  had  just 
closed  the  door  of  the  house  behfod 
him,  and  was  deaeondipg  when  he  ad- 
sresveci  me. 

t,  **  Is  the  master  at  home,  Mr.  Frank, 
if  you  please  ?  I  was  just  going  up  to 
ask  him  what  I*d  best  do  about  the 
poor  gentleman  that*8  in  this  house ; 
I've  had  some  trouble  with  htm,  and 
he's  not  quite  right  in  his  head  I'm 
thinking,  and  yet  he's  not  all  out 
astray  either——" 


I  knew  the  man  well ;  he  was  the 
son  of  an  old  tenant  of  my  &ther,  who 
had  procured  him  his  situation.  "  No, 
Dwyer,  my  father  is  out ;  but  what  do 
you  want  with  him  ?** 

It  seemed  that  when  he  had  left  the 
usual  form  for  the  rettim  of  the  censos 
the  day  before,  at  the  botise  he  had 
just  quitted,  there  had  been  some 
demur  on  the  part  of  the  servant  u 
to  receiving  it.  She  said  the  boizse 
was  empty,  [and  referred  to  her  mas- 
ter's agent,  who  managed  all  his  hazi- 
ness; but  after  some  hesitation  she 
took  it,  and  when  he  called  again  that 
morning,  she  acknowledged  that  her 
master  was  in  the  house,  and  she 
feared  dying ;  that  she  could  not  (^ 
out  and  leave  him  alone,  nor  if  sba 
was  able  to  do  so,  did  she  know  to 
whom  to  apply,  as  he  had  no  frieDdi 
or  relations  whom  she  had  erer  seen 
or  heard  of,  and  he  revised  to  see  anj 
person.     I  inquired  his  name. 

"  I  believe  it's  Daly,  sir ;  but  I'd  be 
thankful  if  you'd  just  step  over  and 
speak  to  the  old  woman  yourself,  if  it 
wouldn't  be  too  much  trouble,  for  Fre 
a  wish  for  the  poor  gentleman." 

"  You  have  seen  him  then,"  ssid  I. 

**  She  told  me  to  make  my  way  in 
whether  she  would  or  no,  so  I  said  I 
should  see  him  sir  about  the  psperi 
and  that's  the  only  plea  that  any  ooe 
can  take  leave  to  see  him  on.  He 
looks  mighty  bad  and  he  ought  to  bare 
a  doctor  or  his  clei^y  with  him— maj- 
be,  sir,  if  you  could  get  to  speak  to 
him,  you  might  bring  him  to  reasoo." 

Interested  in   this    whimsical  ac- 
count, I  accompanied  Dwyer  to  tb« 
door;    I  had   remarked    the   bouse 
often — it    was    the    lai^gest    in  the 
street,  and  on  one  side  detached  froci 
the  rest.     It  seemed  quite  de8erttd» 
at  least,  I  had  never  seen  any  penoo 
go  in,    or   out  of   It,    and  tbrongb 
the  lower  windows,  dim  with  aoconn- 
lated  dust,  there  was  nothing  ?islb)e 
but  the  bare  walls  and  folding  doon 
of  a  large   rooM   and  Ittger  haBt 
the  paint  was  worn  off  the  rsilinir^ 
the  padlocks  of  the  area  were  rusi.f 
and  cankered,  the  flagstones  beloTr 
untrodden  and  overgrown  with  grats* 
it  was    a  dreary  looking  ahode;  it 
might  have  been  inhabits  before  tbe 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  »oce 
that  period  it  had  always  seemed  to 
me  in  the  same  state  that  it  waa  w 
then,  there  were  no  bilb  vpoQ  ^' 
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nor  had  there  been  any  in  my  remem- 
brance,  so  I  bad  concladed  tbat  it  was 
inlaw.    We  ascended  the  steps^  and 
one  single  knock*  wbich  the  sombre 
appearance    of  the    house    perhaps 
caused  me  to  think  sounded  hollow 
/ind  load,  brought  the  old  woman  to 
the  door.     She  regarded  me  with 
•hbious  and  inhospitable  eye ;  seeming 
iQ  f'uspect  I  came  with  hostile  inten- 
tions, and  a  sense  of  the  awkward- 
ne>5  of  my  position  as  an  unbidden 
intruder  npon  a  stranger's  privacy* 
prerented    my    instantly    addressing 
h^.    While  1  was  endeavouring  to 
eitemporize  some  pretext*  for  having 
accompanied  Dwyer*  he   anticipated 
me. 

*'  Wen,  Mrs.  Delany,  you  know  I'm 
sot  hard,  but  a  man  must  stand  by 
^is  duty,  or  lose  his  place.  I  must 
tiring  that  paper,  right  or  wrong  to 
the  office  to-night«  and  if  he  won't 
^•11  it,  why  he  must  answer  for  it, 
udI  that  would  be  troublesome,  to 
K^ij  DO  more ;  but  here's  a  neighbour, 
Mr.  Telford,  and  if  he  says  that  the 
•Dajther  is  in  no  wav  to  be  account- 
able for  the  likesy  oeing  sick,  and 
nndther  the  care  of  a  doctor,  well 
wj  good !      Its  nothing  to  me  you 


know,  but  maybe  the  master  would 
have  no  objection  to  see  him,  if  he 
heard  he  was  friendly." 

"  He's  mighty  bad,"  she  replied, 
'*  sure  enough,  no  matter  who  thinks 
it,  and  it's  for  death  he  must  be  I'm 
afeard  since  he  tuk  so  asy  to  the 
notion  of  seein  any  one,  for  up  to 
last  week  the  thought  that  it  'ad  come 
out  that  he  was  m  it  at  all  at  all,  'nd 
be  enouffh  to  set  him  wild,  anvhow ; 
m  ax  himself  will  he  see  yees. 

On  this  the  crone  left  us  standing 
at  the  door,  and  chaining  it  ajar  to 
prevent  our  entrance.  Meanwhile  she 
went  away ;  in  about  five  minutes  she 
returned,  and  opening  it,  desired  the 
man  to  follow  her  ;  I  entered  the 
hall  with  him  and  asked  her  per- 
mission to  remain  there  until  his 
return,  she  hesitated  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  at  length  consented,  and 
with  unexpected  civility,  wiped  the 
dust  off  a  chair  standmg  near  for 
my  accommodation,  and  went  up  the 
stabs  with  Dwyer,  leaving  me  to  my 
lucubrations — having  taken  the  first 
step  in  an  adventure  with  that  success 
which  generallv  favours  boldness  or 
impudence,  which  you  may  please  to 
cau  it. 


CHAPTEB  II. 


«• 


Oh,  open  th«  door.** 


Old  Scotob  Ballad. 


"He  M  defaito  wm  tlut  no  nuaiierenum 
Bewcvly  might  htm  knowsn  whne  he  vent 
6o  VM  he  Imui,  and  thoNto  pile  and  wia 
And  fceUa,  that  he  walketh  bj  potent. 
And  what  thing  waa  the  caueo  of  all  hit  pain, 
he  n'olde  the  canae'  plain.** 

Cbauobb. 


The  hall  was  a  square  of  about  fortv 
■^t,  paved  chequer-wise  with  blacK 
>nd  white  marble,  two  high  windows 
ooked  out  upon  the  street.  On  the 
"fl  hand  side  was  a  deeply  sunk  old- 
^hioned  fire-place,  or  rather  hearth, 
n  which  stood  an  urn  of  cut  steel, 
ankered  with  age  and  rust.  On  the 
tber  side  was  a  door  opening,  I 
resumed, 'into  aparlour,  and  opposite 
'le  hall- door  was  another  which  stood 
pen,  showinff  a  wide  passage  or  cor- 
i^or,  off  which  there  were  two  other 
<>oms  visible,  showing  the  house  to 
'0  double,  and  evidently  of  large  size. 
Springing  out  of  the  hall  (which 
^is  the  full  height  of  the  house 
id  roofed  by  a  domed  skylight)  was 
wide  stone  staircase  with  fanciful 


iron  balustrades,  four  flights  of  steps 
were  visible  from  the  hall,  when  thev 
were  closed  by  folding  doors,  through 
which,  when  Dwyer  and  the  old 
woman  had  disappeared,  I  was  at 
leisure  to  contemplate  my  situation, 
and  gather  conjectures  from  the  aspect 
of  the  house,  and  imagine  the  proba- 
bilities with  regard  to  its  occupant. 

Scanty,  indeed,  was  the  food  for 
conjecture  here,  for  furniture  there 
was  none,  but  the  seat  I  had  occupied, 
and  underneath  the  hollow  staircase 
a  huge  old-fashioned  sedan  chair,  with 
G.  D.  in  brazen  letters  npon  it,  and  a 
half-effaced  coat  of  arms,  which,  being 
unskilled  in  heraldry,  afforded  me  no 
clue  to  its  ownership.  I  attempted 
to  open  its  door,  but  in  vain ;  its  stiff- 
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ness  (iVom  disuse^  I  suppose*)  resisted 
all  my  cfforte,  and  I  could  only  see 
through  the  dim  window    the    l>lue 
cushions,  drapery,  and  curtains,  trim- 
med with  tarnished  silver  lace:    this 
had  probahly  been  the  vehicle  of  some 
old  dowager — mother,  aunt,  or  grand- 
mother of  its  present  owner.     What 
visions  of   elbow    sleeves,    powdered 
heads,  hoops,  cards,   and    cardinals^ 
might  it  not  conjure  up  before  him. 
My  further  scrutiny  and  cogitations 
were  stopped  by  the  re-appearance  of 
Dwyer  at  the  folding  doors  of  the 
lobby  afore-mentioned,  beckoning  me 
to  come  up  after  him.     After  passing 
through  them,  we   ascended  to  the 
highest  story  of  the  house,  and  knock- 
ing at  a  low  door,  entered  a  large 
attic,  the  windows  of  which  opened  on 
the  roof,  which  was  partly  flat,  and 
surrounded  by  a  low  parapet  wall :  the 
room  was  uncarpeted,  and  contained 
little  more  than  a  small  bed  and  an 
arm  chair,  on  which  sat  the  object  of 
my  curiosity.     He  was  a  tall  man,  of 
spare  figure,  and  seemed  about  forty 
years  of  age.     He  might  have  been 
even  younger,  allowing  for  the  effects 
of  grief  or  sickness ;  or  he  might  have 
l}een  several  years  older,  as  the  long 
hair  which  hung  in  straggling  locks 
over  his  coat  was  nearly  white ;  his 
forehead  was  high  and  narrow,  and 
erossed  with  many  lines,  as  if  caused 
by  its  frequent  corrugation  from  pain ; 
his  nose    was  a  fine   aquiline,    and 
though    evidently    sharpened   by    ill 
healU),  it  preserved  still  an  almost 
feminine  delicacy  and  softness  of  out- 
line :  his  eyes  of  a  deep  blue,  which 
had  a  kind  of  suffused  brightness,  were 
large  and  sunken :  he  was  the  wreck 
of  a  very  handsome  man  ;  but  in  the 
uncertain  expression  of  countenance, 
and  tremulous  movement  of  the  under 
lip,  I  thought  there  seemed  evidence 
or  an  impaired  intellect.     This  was 
the  impression  a  first  glance  gave  me ; 
but  when  he  looked  at  me  with  calm 
scrutiny  for  above  a  minute,  and  then 
said,  with  perfect  rationality  and  com- 

rwure— •*  I  don't  know  you,  sir ;  may 
inquire  what  your  business  is  here, 
and  with  me  ?"  My  presence  of  mind 
entirely  forsook  me,  on  finding  myself 
in  the  presence  not  of  an  idiot,  or 
madman,  as  I  had  anticipated,  but  of 
a  person  as  sane  as  myself,  and  prob- 
ably  as  willing  to  resent  the  insult  of 
an  intrusive  viait.     I  muttered  some- 


thing about  the  paper  which  Dwyer 
had  left,  and,  truth  to  tell,  heartlj 
wished  myself  away,  as  I  could  not 
reconcile  it  to  myself  to  impose  017 
curiosity  under  faise  pretence*,  but  I 
had  no  present  alternative.  Happilj 
he  did  not  doubt  me. 

''  Oh,  yes — the  number,  born,  mar- 
ried, died — but  she  did  not  die  here !~ 
not  here — I  cannot  exactly  remem- 
ber." 

He  paused  :  I  thought  his  mind  was 
wandering,  and  took  courage  to  saw 

''  1  beg  your  pardon  for  this  intra- 
sion,  sir  ;  but  the  certificate  of  a  pbj- 
sician  will  be  a  full  excuse  for  yonr 
not  being  subjected  to  painfnl  compH- 
ances ;  you  seem  ill  able  for  bnaioea 
at  present,  and  if  there  is  any  friend 
or  relative  whom  you  might  wish  to 
see,  1  will  be  happy  to  be  the  bearer 
of  your  wishes  on  the  subject." 

''  111,*'  said  he ;  "  I  am  a  dying'  man 
— I  know  it — I  have  no  desire  for  a 
physician,  for  his  exertions  would  be 
In  vain.  I  have  a  friend,  however; 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him  ;  bot  if 
you  will  secure  his  presence  when  I 
am  dead,  I  will  be  thankful  to  you." 
He  spoke  slowly,  takine  breath  witb 
difficulty  between  each  few  words. 

There  was  a  touching  dignity  in  hk 
manner  and  language,  which,  together 
with  the  solitary  and  hopeless  natait 
of  his  circumstances,  moved  me  deeply, 
for  his  wasted  frame  and  ghastly 
countenance  too  plainly  showed  the 
truth  of  his  conviction. 

<'  Reckon  on  me  with  seeority,  air,** 
replied  I,  "to  fulfil  all  your  eooi- 
mands;  hut  meanwhile  simer  me  to 
call  in  a  medical  man :  I  caoDot  bat 
hope  that  yonr  anticipations  an 
groundless.  See  a  physidao  to-day, 
and  to-morrow,  if  you  are  able  f<r 
business,  yon  can  speak  of  it." 

''  Young  man,"  said  he^  grasptog 
my  arm  with  a  strong  pressure,  **  T^ 
do  not  know  me :  to  you  death  might 
be  terrible — to  me  he  is  familiar — I 
can  meet  him  now  calmly— all  I  lore 
is  with  the  dead.  I  have  seen  no  per- 
son for  many  years  past  bot  that 
woman.  I  have  but  one  wish— oim 
command  ;  and  there  is  a  person  who 
will  execute  that,  I  trust.  If  I  must 
see  a  phvsician,  so  let  it  be— my  will 
is  powerless  now — it  is  little  matter— 
my  object  ia  already  achieved." 

Fearful  of  hia  rescincting  t*>f^  1^^ 
mission,  1  left  the  room,  and  ' 
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to  the  servant  to  follow  me»  I  watted 
for  her  in  the  hall. 

"  Mjr  good  woman*  I  fear  your 
master  is  dying,  and  it  is  necessary  his 
friends  should  be  informed  of  his  con- 
dition :  do  you  know  who  they  are  ? — 
he  wishes  to  settle  his  afFairs*  but  he 
is  not  quite  himself  at  present — is 
he  r 

"  Och«  he  has  his  sinses  right 
enoughj  sir,"  replied  she,  "only  he's 
quare,  an*  I  dunna  any  wan  helongin* 
to  him :  I  think  he  has  no  wan.  I'm 
twelve  year  width  him,  and  sorra  wan 
ever  come  to  look  afther  him,  barrin* 
yersilf.  Whiniver  they  called  for 
taxes  or  the  like,  they  was  all  sint  to 
Mr.  Barrett  on  the  quay  to  be  ped ; 
and  any  thing  was  done  to  the  house> 
jnysilf  had  ordhers  to  see  afiher.** 

'*  And  does  Mr.  Barrett  know  any 
thing  of  your  master  ?" 

**  The  gintleman  ntver  eeen  him,  sir, 
nor  no  wan  but  mesilf  knew  he  was  in 
it  at  all,  beyant  all  he  bid  to  be  denied 
to  Mr.  Barrett ;  twicet  a  year  he  brings 
a  letther  for  him,  and  the  masther 
laves  apaper  with  me  for  him,  whinever 
be  comes,  and  towld  me  to  tell  him  he 
was  in  the  counthry.  Mesilf  has  been 
afeard  this  while  back  since  he*s  been 
gettin*  so  donny;  only  that  he  niver 
was  like  another.  I  done  all  I  could 
width  him,  but  he*d  roar  murdher  at 
me  if  I  dar  spake  of  tilling  any  doc- 
thor  about  him,  and  this  was  the 
way  it  was  width  me  ;  I'm  thinkin'  he 
seen  a  power  of  trouble  in  his  time,  or 
maybe  done  some  badness  whin  he  was 
young,  that  he's  thinkin'  to  make  up 
for  now.  He  does  be  readin'  or 
writin'  always,  or  talkin'  out,  and  he 
alone.  In  the  day  he  sted  a'most 
always  in  bid,  and  thin  in  the  evenin' 
be*d  git  up,  and  walk  all  through  the 
place  like  a  sperrit ;  and  this  was  his 
way  iver  since  he  come  in  it,  till  about 
a  month  ago,  whin  he  tuk  this  sick- 
ness heavy  an  his  heart ;  it's  a  cow  Id 
I  believe,  but  anyhow  a  trifle  id  sarve 
to  kill  him  now." 

I  will  spare  the  recital  in  her  lan- 
guage further,  and  say  shortly  that  all 
I  could  learn  from  her  was,  that 
about  twelve  years  before  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing  char  work  in  the 
house  for  the  servants,  when  it  was  in- 
habited, for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  by 
its  owner  and  his  wife — a  Mr.  Whych- 
cot,  a  gentleman  from  England,  a 
brother  of  her  master's;  that  when 
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the  family  left  it,  and  went  to  the 
country,  she  had  the  care  of  the  house 
— that  once,  after  Mr.  Whychcot 
came  there  for  a  day  along  with  her 
master,  and  she  believed  they  had 
some  words,  but  upon  what  subject  she 
did  not  know  ;  but  the  day  after  Mr. 
Whychcot  shot  himself,  somewhere 
out  near  the  park,  and  was  carried 
home  there,  and  buried  in  the  church 
near,  as  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  temporary  derangement ;  and  she 
heard  that  his  wife  died  the  week  after 
of  fright  and  grief,  and  that  his  bro- 
ther hail  got  the  property.  She  still 
remained  there,  and  was  paid  as 
usual  by  Mr.  Barrett,  who  had  been 
Mr.  \Vhychcot*s  agent ;  and  late  one 
evening,  in  the  conrse  of  a  month 
after  she  heard  these  circumstances^ 
her  present  master  came  to  the  door, 
and  told  her  he  was  coming  to  live 
there  ;  but  desired  her  to  inform  no 
person,  but  to  tell  all  inquirers  that 
he  was  out  of  town,  which  command 
she  had  strictly  obeyed,  going  out 
only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  her 
payment  from  Mr.  Barrett,  or  of  pro- 
curing necessaries  for  herself  and  him. 
She  told  me  that  Mr.  Barrett  called 
him  Mr.  Daly.  She  seemed  an  hon- 
est, worthy  old  woman,  and  anxious 
about  her  unfortunate  master.  I  re- 
commended her  to  remain  near  him  as 
much  as  possible  until  my  return,  and 
not  to  mention  her  conference  with 
me,  and  1  led  the  house,  pondering 
over  how  all  this  would  end. 

I  had  involved  myself  in  an  affair 
mysterious  enough  to  give  free  scope 
for  fancy ;  but  at  that  moment  interest 
for  the  life  of  the  poor  man  took  the  pre- 
cedence in  my  mind  of  curiosity  as  to 

his  story.  I  went  directly  to  Dr. 'a ; 

he  was  not  at  home,  but  hearing  that 
he  would  be  at  home  in  an  hour,  I 
proceeded  to  seek  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Barrett — the  agent  to  whom  the 
servant  had  referred  me,  and  I  found 

him  in  his  office  on quay.     He 

was  a  round,  smart,  welUdrest,  dap« 
per  little  man,  with  a  tolerable  ad- 
dress, but  with  that  indescribable  air 
of  assumption,  which  is  generally  cha- 
racteristic of  the  bearing  of  a  certain 
class  of  Dublin  attorneys.  Bear  with 
me,  numerous  and  respectable  body ; 
ye  may  afford  to  smile  at  the  taunt  of 
a  briefless  barrister ;  ye  have  the 
law  in  your  own  hands,  while,  not 
having  the  fear  of  Lord  Chesterfield 

2b 
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before  my  ejes,  (who  so  strennously 
warns  the  young  aspirant  for  fashioUf 
agrainst  bringing  sweeping  clauses 
against  particular  professions)  I  de- 
nounce your  manners  as  ''very  pe- 
culiar." 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Barrett:  I 
presented  him  with  my  card,  and  re- 
quested to  know  whether  he  was  agent 
to  Mr.  Daly,  who  had  a  house  in 
street.  He  nodded  in  the  affirma- 
tive. I  inquired  whether  he  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  or  could 
inform  roe  whether  he  had  any  rela- 
tives living,  to  whom  I  could  apply^ 
as  I  had  some  disagreeable  surmises 
with  regard  to  his  health,  state  of 
mind,  &c.  He  told  me  he  was  not  at 
all  acquainted  with  him,  haying  never 
seen  him  but  once,  a  short  time  before 
his  brother,  Mr.  Whychcot's  death — 
that  since  his  accession  to  the  property, 
his  intercourse  had  been  carried  on 
with  him  entirely  by  letter,  and  that 
his  communications  were  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory and  rational.  He  smiled 
significantly,  adding,  "  He  is  an  odd 
character,  I  believe,  but  well  able  to 
take  care  of  his  affairs  ;  he  is  too  in- 
dolent to  look  after  them  himself,  but 
he  knows  they  are  in  safe  hands.  I 
have  lodged  for  twelve  years  back,  one 
thousand  pounds  half  yearly  to  his 


credit,  in  the  bank,  and  I  understand 
he  does  not  draw  above  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  from  it.  I  have  made 
many  efforts  to  see  him,  but  in  rran ; 
so  whatever  happens,  I  am  not  to 
blame.  I  am  not  aware  of  his  baTing 
any  relatives  in  this  country ;  but  if 
he  has,  he  knows  of  them,  and  thej 
of  him,  I  dare  venture  to  say.  Thej 
were  an  eccentric  family,  I  fancy  :  his 
brother  died  under  odd  circumstances 
— ^perhaps  you  know  P" 

I  made  some  further  inquiries  ;  but 
failed  to  discover  any  thing  which  could 
throw  light  on  the  subject,  or  account 
for  the  mysterious  seclusion  in  which 
Mr.  Daly  had  chosen  to  envelope  him- 
self. I  was  not  particularly  prepo- 
sessed  by  the  demeanour  of  the  spruce 
little  gentleman  ;  and  having  no  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  a  man,  who 
clearly  occupied  no  other  position  as 
regarded  him  than  that  of  collector  of 
his  rents,  would  be  better  qualified 
than  myself  to  aid  or  soothe  him,  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  at  presect 
to  inform  him  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  my  inquiries  j 
therefore  thanking  him  for  his  infor- 
mation, I  made  my  exit,  and  returned 
to  Dr. ^'s. 


CHAPTER  in. 


"  The  weary  are  at  rest." 


I  found  Doctor  ,  having  just 

entered  his  study;  and  when  he  had 
listened  patiently  to  my  narrative  of 
the  events  of  the  morning,  with  his 
usual  cordial  kindness  he  volunteered 
to  accompany  me  instantly  to  — > 
street. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  offer 
an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  disease 
of  the  unfortunate  man  ;  nor  did  he 
think  there  was  just  ground  to  infer 
that  his  intellect  was  impaired,  from 
the  mere  fact  of  the  singular  mode  of 
lif^  he  had  adopted. 

"  Until  I  have  seen  him,"  said  he, 
*'  we  cannot  determine  on  the  proper 
course  to  be  taken  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  affairs." 

We  agreed  that  it  was  best  that  he 
should  introduce  himself  to  the  pa- 
tient alone ;  and  a  few  minutes  brought 
US  to  the  door.     In  about  a  quarter  of 


Job. 

an  hour  he  came  down  to  the  hsIU 
where  I  anxiously  awuted  him,  aoJ 
we  left  the  house  together. 

"  Is  he  dying,  Doctor ?** 

"  Surely,"  replied  he  ;  •*  fiwt— do 
art  could  save  him.  Indeed  I  should 
say,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  th&t 
twenty- four  hours  will  probably  be  bis 
utmost  period.  He  has  dropsy  of  the 
chest,  superinduced,  as  well  as  I  cao 
judge  from  the  symptoms  he  detaii^i 
by  long-standing  organic  disease  of 
the  heart ;  poor  fellow  !'* 

"  Did  he  give  you  no  hint  as  to  bi* 
history — his  wishes,  &o.  ?*' 

"  None  whatever.  I  left  aU  that  t» 
you  ;  but  it  is  due  to  us  both  that  ther 
should  be  inquired  into,  and  that  iib- 
mediately;  and  his  fHends,  if  befctf 
any,  be  made  aware  of  his  conditiuB. 
I  think  vou  said  he  was  a  man  of  pn> 
perty  ?"* 
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''Do  70a  think  his  intellecU  af- 
fected?" 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  he  is  as  sane  as 
Toa  or  I9  and  it  strikes  me  I  have 
>een  him  before— his  countenance  is  a 
remarkable  one.  I  do  not  now  recall 
where*  but  I  cannot  bat  think  his  face 
U  not  nnknown  to  roe.  I  have  it—it 
was  at  Irwin's  I  saw  him,  in  the  year 
'li — at  a  party  in  Irwin's  rooms  in 
oUege ;  and  the  name,  too— Dal j ; 
it  is  tbe  same  man.  Irwin*  I  have  no 
]oabt»  knows  all  about  him ;  but 
where  to  find  him — he  may  be  in 
Uunia  or  Constantinople*  for  aught  I 
know." 

"  Oh !  leave  me  to  find  out  Irwin/* 
>id  I ;  ''  he  is  in  town  ;  I  met  him 
^st  week*  moping  down  Grafton- 
.street;  but*  meanwhile*  can  nothing 
i'  done  for  the  unhappy  man? — is 
ii:ere  no  palliative  ?-^he  ought  not  to 
te  left  solely  to  that  old  servant." 

*'  Certainly,"  he  replied  ;  "  some 
;  rson  ought  to  be  provided  to  sit  up 
«ith  him.  I  wished  him  to  see  a 
' '  Tgyman*  for  there  was  no  use  in 
'^xooealing  the  truth.  Indeed*  he 
'  '?med  fully  aware  of  it ;  but  he  was 
^')  strongly  averse  to  this,  that  I  did 
:  >t  urge  him  much*  as  it  is  matter  of 
'  Hng.  As  for  remedies*  ether  and 
,  <at€S  miffht  afford  a  temporary  re- 

i*.  I  will  send  some  slight  prepara- 
^'(i  of  the  kind ;  but  it  is  vain  to  hope 
(•uDcerning  him.  In  this  case  you  are 
'><  good  a  physician  as  I ;  but  I  will 
i'all  agua  to>morrow.  FareweU.  I 
foold  have  you  seek  Irwin  tovi  de 

So  saying*  Doctor  — —  walked  away. 

I  waa  rather  chagrined  at  the  eaay* 
Nttioess-like  manner  in  which  the 
|ood  doctor  treated  this  matter  ;  and 
raally,  perhaps*  half  accused  him 

barbarity  for  his  seeming  insouciance* 

ftturned  to  the  house*  and  made  ar- 
ements  with  the  old  woman  to 

ind  tbe  night  there  myself^  and  asked 

if  she  required  any  comfort  or 

ry  for  her   master*  which    I 

d  procure.     She   told  me    that 

e  was  nothing  wanting*    that  his 

biimg  the  wretched  room  he  was 

^as  entirely  bis  own  choice*  and 

be  could  not  be  induced  to  leave 

hough  the  other  rooms  in  the  house 

t  fullv  and  even  luxuriantly  fur- 

^;  aod  that  he  would  take  nothing 

tea*  or  such  slops  as  she  was  well 

to  prepare  for  him. 


\ 


Musing  on  the  singular  adventure 
in  which  I  had  thus  unexpectedly  em- 
barked* and  on  the  best  consolations  I 
could  bring  to  this  mournful  and  mys** 
terious  death-bed*  I  made  my  way  to 
Irwin's  lodgings*  and  heard*  to  my 
dismay*  that  he  was  out  of  town*  and 
would  not  return  until  the  following 
day*  So  I  went  back*  heavy  and  dis- 
pirited* to  Mr.  Daly's*  and  found  him 
m  the  access  of  a  paroxysm  of  anguish* 
from  oppression  of  breathing*  which 
lasted  for  some  time.  The  applica* 
tion  of  an  opiate  plaister  and  a  sooth- 
ing draught  just  sent  by  Dr.  f 
gave  him  temporary  relief.  It  was  a 
painful  task  to  call  his  attention  to 
worldly  affurs  at  such  a  season.  I 
hardly  knew  how  to  commence  it| 
but*  strange  to  say*  he  was  more  com- 
posed than  I*  and  in  pauses  of  mitiga- 
tion* told  me  that  his  will  and  papers 
were  deposited  in  his  desk  in  the  room 
below  ;  that  the  former  had  been  care- 
fully prepared  long  since*  and  that  his 
heir  was  also  to  be  his  executor.  He 
sent  for  it*  and  caused  me  and  the  old 
servant  to  witness  it.  I  mentioned 
Irwin* 

"That  is  the  man*"  said  he.  *'l 
would  not  desire  to  see  him  now.  I 
ought*  perhaps*  to  have  done  so  ere 
this ;  but  I  had  not  courage*  and  now 
I  am  unable.  He  was  a  true  friend* 
and  will  love  me  too  well  to  mourn 
for  me.  I  will  not  doubt  that  he  will 
fulBl  my  wishes  ;  but  should  he  hesi- 
tate* or  not  be  at  hand  when  I  die*  I 
charge  you  to  see  them  enforced  to 
the  letter — I  allude  to  the  minute  di- 
rections I  have  given  as  to  the  dispo- 
sal of  my  body.  Promise  me  this '  — 
and  he  looked  at  me  with  dying  ear- 
nestness. 

I  was  painfully  moved.  <'Rely 
upon  it*  sir*"  said  f*  '*  that*  as  far  as 
possible*  your  commands  shall  be  held 
sacred.  Mr.  Irwin  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine  ;  but  I  need  not  urge 
you  to  believe  in  his  fidelity.  He  will 
be  here  to-morrow." 

He  smiled — '*  I  trust  that  may  be 
too  late.'* 

The  exertion  of  speaking  had  ex- 
hausted him*  and  a  fresh  paroxysm 
was  the  consequence.  When  this 
passed*  it  was  but  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  ;  but  in  the  momentary  inter- 
vals* with  a  reinforced  power  of  mind 
which  now  seems  to  be  incredible*  he 
spoke  calmly — courageously.  I  prayed 
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him  to  think  of  hereafter — of  that  in- 
vbible  world  to  which  he  was  so  swiftly 
going.  The  fearful  reality  gave  me 
eloquence. 

'*  I  hare  thought  of  it/'  said  he — 
**it  is  peace,  peace." 

But  why  should  I  dwell  on  this 
scene.  I  am  a  novice  at  description, 
and  more  graphic  pens  than  mine 
have  vainly  attempted  to  pourtray 
what  it  is  to  see  soul  and  body  part. 
I  will  not  seek  to  move  any  heart  by 
giving  minutely  the  passages  of  that 
night.  What  stirred  me  deeply  might 
seem  common-place  to  many.  To  die 
is  comman-place ;  but  if  there  be  one 
who,  however,  with  anxious  eye, 
watched  the  progress  of  the  disease 
that  preyed  on  him,  he  will  be  well 
able  to  realize  that  spectacle  which, 
once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  In 
no  other  malady  is  the  powerful,  slow, 
sore  grasp  of  the  iron  hand  of  death 
so  visible.  The  drilling  links,  the 
gradual  extinction  of  vitality,  the  em- 
purpled features  fading  to  an  ashen 
nue,  the  labouring  breast  which  strug- 
ffles  still,  heaving  for  breath,  after 
longer  and  longer  intervals,  till  at 
length  one  long,  low,  gurgling  sigh, 
which  seemed  to  me  easier  than  the 
rest,  closed  his  last  pang — then  was 
the  victory  decided.  I  thought  that, 
worn  out  with  pain,  he  slept ;  hut  a 
significant  look  from  the  servant,  who 
stood  silent  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  un- 
deceived me. 

<'He  is  gone,"  said  she,  quietly; 
and  moving  up  to  the  pillow,  glared 
the  light  on  the  fallen  jaw  and  wide* 
open  eyes  of  the  dead  man.  We  were 
alone  with  the  body. 

She  closed  the  glazing  eyes,  and 
bound  a  cloth  under  the  chin,  while  I, 
fixed  and  almost  stupified,  sat  looking 
on.  She  then  opened  the  lattice — the 
swallows  were  just  beginning  to  twitter 
under  the  window,  as  the  early  dawn 
was  grey.  I  rose  mechanically,  and 
walked  over  to  look  out  upon  the 
parting  clouds,  and  gazed  vacantly 
like  one  in  a  dream,  jf  know  not  how 
long  I  stood  there.  After  a  while,  I 
turned  ;  there  was  the  old  woman,  the 
glimmering  candle  with  its  long  wick 
unsnuflfed,  and  on  the  little  table  beside 
the  narrow  bed — white,  bare,  and  com- 
fortless—stood the  half- full  phial  of 
medicine,  and  bowl  of  whey,  provided 

for   its    now  painless  occupant the 

cold,  calm,  majestic  corpse,     I  looked 


on  it  long  and  steadily — ^how  digni6ed, 
how  stately — it  was  a  noble  statue.  I 
could  not  analyse  my  feelings,  and 
hardly  collect  my  thoughts,  the  events 
had  hurried  upon  me  so  rapid!;. 
There  he  lay — a  man  whose  existence 
I  had  not  known  when  tbe  sun,  now 
about  to  rise,  had  risen  yesterday— of 
whose  living  history  I  knew  nothing) 
and  now  I  was  his  sole  coniidant 
What  had  he  been — what  untold  mi- 
series had  laid  him  low  ? 

When  standing  by  the  death-bed  of 
one  we  love,  we  are  too  full  of  keen 
anguish  for  reflection,  we  think  not  of 
ourselves  but  of  him ;  but  when  not 
under  the  pressure  of  actual  grief, 
there  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  elevating 
influence  in  the  presence  of  a  corpse 
which  must  be  felt,  unless  by  those 
inured  by  custom  to  the  sight.  Who 
but  at  times  must  envy  it,  and  long  to 
die  ?  I  speak  not  of  this  as  though  it 
were  a  pious  feeling,  but  a  kind  of  na- 
tural reconciliation  with  mortalitj 
which  inspires  us — a  mood  which,  per* 
baps,  it  would  be  wise  to  encourage. 
We  cannot  but  endow  the  departed 
soul  with  the  same  peaceful  rest  ex- 
pressed in  the  features  of  its  late  te* 
neroent,  and  hope,  if  not  say, "  Suitlj 
it  is  well  with  him." 

Some  lines  of  that  great  and  good 
man,  John  Wesley,  came  fordbly  iato 
my  mind  ;  and  if  they  want  tbe  eien* 
tion  of  poetic  diction  to  commend  thea 
to  the  critical  reader,  their  booelT 
embodiment  of  actual  impressions  osj 
atone  for  its  absence.  The  feeiiogs 
they  express  were  mine  for  the  monaeat, 
as  with  interest  and  awe  I  conteiB- 
plated  the  still  face  of  this  utter  strto- 
ger: 


(C 


Oh,  lovely  appearance  of  death. 

What  sight  upon  earth  is  so  faif  ? 
Not  all  the  gay  pae^eants  that  breatb^. 

Can  with  a  dead  body  compare. 
With  solemn  delight  I  survey 

The  corpse  when  the  spirit  is  fl*^" 
In  love  with  the  beautiful  clay. 

And  longing  to  lie  in  its  stead  • 


*'  To  mourn  and  to  sufier  is  mine. 
While  bound  in  life's  prison Ibreatbfi 

And  still  for  deliverance  pioe. 
And  press  to  the  issues  of  death. 

What  now  with  my  tears  I  bedew, 
Oh,  might  I  this  moment  bccoa^; 

My  5pirit  created  anew,  ^ 

My  body  consigned  to  the  tomh. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

**  him  that  a  record  which  halh  told 
That  the  wm  wedded,  widowed,  old  ?'* 

**  Unlew  thoeeeyetdeeeiTe, 
I  may,  I  must,  I  will  beliere 
That  the,  wboee  ehanna  k>  meekly  flow, 
I<  what  ihe  only  eeened  below." 

J.  MOHTOOXXKY. 


In  meditations  Auch  as  tkese,  an  hour 
or  more  passed  away  ;  and  then  the 
glorioas  morning  sun  beamed  through 
the  window  into  the  lonely  chamber 
of  death.  How  bright  and  beautiful 
looked  the  far  hills,  and  how  fresh  and 
green  in  the  early  dew  the  rank  grass 
and  trees,  even  in  the  town  garden,  or 
rather  waste  plot  of  ground,  at  the 
bacl<  of  the  house  ;  and  then  the  birds, 
in  their  summer  merriment,  were  flut- 
tering through  the  branches,  particu- 
larly one  sweet  thrush,  who  was  the 
chief  musician — 

••  Hi*  dark  winga 
Qoireitd  with  fonf ,  such  free  triumphant  «ong, 
Ai  if  tetn  were  not,  a«  if  breaking  hearti 
Had  not  a  place  below." 

How  shall  we  explain  our  changeful 
hearts  to  ourselves  ?  The  scene  and 
hour  ^Te  a  sudden  revulsion  to  my 
thoughts — I  felt>  thrillingly,  a  sense  of 
life,  and  youth,  and  strength  too  vivid 
to  forget. 

Then,  hark !  there  came  a  voice  of 
bells— joy-bells — pealing  merrily.  Was 
it  because  death  had  won  ?  Ay  1  it 
va5.I  did  not  recollect  at  the  time 
the  cause — but  it  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  To  how  many 
had  that  gay  chime  been  as  a  knell, 
and  told  of  youth  and  bravery  quelled 
in  its  beauty  and  pride — of  manly  vi- 
gour, and  soft,  fond*  filial,  paternal 
husband's  love,  for  ever  paralysed  and 
chilled ;  to  how  many  a  heart  it  told 
its 

**  Only  hope 
U^  died  beneath  the  boof«  of  trampling  ateods  V ' 

But  these  thoughts  did  not  come  be- 
fore me  then.  Bells  I — some  say  their 
sound  is  ever  mournful.  I  think  not 
SO;  but  this—it  is  the  most  sympa- 
thetic music.  It  ever  speaks  of  hope  or 
of  despair — bursting  forth,  we  know 
Qot  whence,  the  instrument  and  cause 
^like  invisible.  The  passing  bell — the 
knell_has  not  its  high,  lone,  weird, 
monotonous  vibration — without  modu- 
iation,  without  harmony,  but  solemnly 


melodious  —  an  inexplicable  mane  ? 
Like  the  departing  pulsation  of  life,  it 
strikes  and  stops,  and  we  pause,  and 
lo!  it  strikes  again,  and  again,  and 
again,  and  again,  and  then  there  is  a 
longer  pause,  and  we  listen — but  in 
vain,  we  hear  it  no  more ;  but  it 
leaves  the  ear  still  expectant,  for  it 
"  died  and  gave  no  sign." 

And  joy-bells — are  they  not  joyous, 
with  their  quick,  successive  cadence 
"  never  ending,  still  beginning  ?"  They, 
too,  leave  the  sounds  unfinished  ;  but 
then  the  heart  only  hopes  for  a  peal 
more  joyful  than  the  last — a  dia- 
pason would  there  seem  a  chord  of 
woe,  a  signal  that  all  was  over. 

I  listened,  and  still  they  chimed  on. 
The  morning  wore  away  ;  but  I  could 
not  awake  myself  to  realily  sufficiently 
to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
or  rather  what  I  should  first  do.  The 
noise  and  cries  in  the  street  first  aroused 
me  to  a  sense  of  my  position ;  and 
speaking  to  the  old  woman,  who  now, 
worn  out  with  watching  and  weariness, 
I  perceived  had  fallen  asleep  in  her 
chair,  I  told  her  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  seal  her  master's 
desk  and  property,  until  I  should  re- 
turn in  a  few  hours  with  his  executor 
and  man  of  business,  to  have  his  will 
read,  and  its  provisions  carried  into 
effect. 

She,  poor  old  creature,  seemed 
really  in  heart-felt  griefi  nor  (as  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  her 
class  and  situation,)  jealous  of  the  inter- 
ference of  one  whose  position  with 
regard  to  her  late  master  might  par- 
donably have  excited  suspicions,  if  not 
distrust,  in  a  less  honest  and  upright 
mind,  and  be  taken  advantage  of  by  a 
grasping  and  unfeeling  one. 

"  Then  you'd  betther  come  to  the 
drawin*-room,  sir ;  it  was  there  I  put 
back  the  paper  he  sent  me  width  last 
night."  She  said  Mr.  Daly,  even 
during  his  health,  seldom  rose  till 
dusk,  and  then  chiefly  spent  his  time 
in  writing,  or  pacing  about  that  room* 
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He  would  never  suffer  the  furniture 
to  be  removed  or  altered  in  any  way. 
« It  was  hard  to  undherstand  his 
ways,  poor  gintleman,"  said  she ;  '*  but 
sure  he  had  a  right  to  be  pleased,  as 
he  was  the  master,  and  he  had  a  rale 
tindher  heart  any  how."  While  she 
spoke,  her  tears  flowed  fast,  provmg, 
as  the  tears  of  age  ever  do,  the  since- 
rity of  her  sorrow,  and  opening  the 
door  of  a  large  room,  we  entered. 
The  shutters  were  dosed,  but  through 
II  heart-shaped  hole  cut  in  the  upper 
part  of  them,  the  sun  poured  in  a 
slanting  beam,  showing  the  myriad 
dancing  motes  of  air,  as  if  every 
breath  was  instinct  with  life  and 
motion. 

My  heart  was  filled  with  subdued 
excitement :  I  was  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  experience  of  the  emo- 
tion which  almost  stunned  me.  It 
was  a  large  and  lofty  room,  and  bur- 
nished in  a  style  which  had  been,  per- 
haps, fashionable  some  fifty  years  ago 
— not  antique,  but  rather  out  of  date. 
The  sofas  and  ottomans  were  high, 
square,  and  softly  cushioned,  and  the 
oval-backed  chairs  covered  with  rich 
silk  drab  and  rose-coloured  damask, 
in  a  large  flowered  pattern,  and  pro- 
fusedly  gilt,  though  now  the  colours 
were  faded.  The  walls  were  also 
gilded  in  panels,  and  the  mirrors  and 
pier-glasses  between  the  windows,  with 
their  marble  slabs  supported  by  car- 
yatides, were  finished  arter  the  showy 
taste  of  the  time.  But  what  chieflv 
arrested  my  attention  was  a  full  length 
picture,  the  size  of  life,  which  occupied 
one  end  of  the  room. 

«' Whose  portrait  is  that?**  in- 
quired I. 

**  Mrs.  Whychcot's,  I  believe,  sir," 
said  the  servant. 

**  Why,  did  you  never  see  her — is 
it  like  her  r 

*'\  don*t  know,  sir:  I  seen  her, 
sure  enough,  but  not  to  know  is  that 
like  her  or  no.  She  was  weakly,  and 
*id  always  be  muffled  up  in  a  shawl. 
Bat  the  masther  was  verv  partial  to 
it,  and  it's  talkin*  to  it  he*d  spind  his 
time»  whin  he*d  be  here  alone :  myself 
often  thought  that  it  was  afther  her 
be  broke  his  heart ;  but  I  niver  hard 
him  spake  of  her." 

The  picture,  which  was  finely  exe- 
cuted, was  that  of  a  young  woman, 
represented,  as  I  thought,  m  charac- 
ter.     An  Italian  scene  formed  the 


back-ground,  and  a  small  volume  lay 

on  a  seat,  from  which  she  seemed  juit 

risen :    the  dress   was  white,  and  its 

drapery    sat   almost   closely   to   the 

figure,  which   was  covered  nearly  to 

the  throat:  one  arm  fell  listlessly  by 

the  side,  and  from  the  other  depended 

a  wide-leafed  straw  hat,  knotted  with 

blue  ribbands,  and  a  ribband  of  the 

same  hue  encircled  the  wust.    The 

face  was  not  fully  turned,  nor  vet 

quite  in  profile:  uie  hair,  of  a  )>ale 

brown,  was  bound  in  a  knot  belund,  so 

as  to  show  the  beautiful  form  of  the 

head,  and  part  fell  in  a  thick  soft  muiSt 

as  if  escaped  f^om  its  band,  down  oc£ 

side  of  the  lovely  face — most  lovely  it 

was.      The  forehead   was  high  anJ 

calm,  and  the  complexion  pale  and 

colourless — perhaps  too  colourless  for 

a  painting;  but  it  might  have  faded 

from  time.     The  brows  were  little 

darker  than  the  hiur,  and  but  sligbtK 

arched.     The  eyes  were  a  deep  grej, 

and  the  features  faultlessly  beautiful ; 

but  the  expression  of  the  whole  coao- 

tenance  was  pensive  and  melaochulv, 

even  to  a  painful  degree,  for  it  was  a 

speaking  picture,  and  could  not  bat  be 

a  resemblance  of  the  subject  of  the 

artist's  pencil ;  for  never  oould  imi* 

gination  supply  so  touching  an  index 

of  a  iNToken  heart  as  that  fair  ^^ 

spoke.     Without  any  absolute  sitLila- 

rity  in  form,  there  was  about  it  afi  air 

*-a  look,  which  reminded  me  of  Gai* 

do's  Beatrice  Cend.     I  bdieve  tiat 

their  common  characteristic  wsa  ^ 

expression  of  subdued  eneifiy  visible 

in  both.     My  eyes  were  rivc^  ^\^ 

it,  and  then  cUd  the  probable  ston 

flash  upon  my  mind  of  wretched- 

perhaps  guilty  love :  hut  it  was  hsni 

to  associate  such  a  thought  with  th^t 

of  the  pure  and  noble-TookiDg  hcia? 

before    me.      Unfortunate  she  mv^ 

have  been — unworthy  never.   She  t» 

sacrificed,  perhaps,  by  ambitious  friends 

to  the  wealth  of  an  elder  brother. 

while  her  heart  was  another's.    ^<^^ 

I  had  discovered  it.     Unhappy  "^^ 

creature — well,  she  is  at  pes«— ^^ 

has  no  sin  or  sorrow  now.    Thos  ciu 

I  fashion  her  history.     Then  tumio? 

to  the  old  woman,   who  stood  K»r 

me-" 

«  Here  is  his  desk,  sir,"  swi  *^' 
"just  as  he  left  it    Thursday  »^j 
the  last  day  he  was  writin'  in  «, 
believe— I  never  dar  stir  it.    i"J'* 
no  readin'  myself,  and  he  nim  lofW 
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it ;  bnt  here  ia  the  kay.  He  heen  a 
grate  dale  of  tbrouble  in  his  time,  Tm 
sore,  and  it  tuk  it  all  to  wear  him  out ; 
another  woald  die  in  half  the  time." 

The  knowledge  of  the  whole  mjs- 
terj  WM  in  my  power  now ;  but  curi- 
ous as  I  was,  I  shrunk  from  learning 
it ;  it  seemed  like  sacrilege  to  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  the  dead.  Perhaps  had 
he  power  now  he  would  forbid  me^ 
thought  1,  and  hastily  locking  the 
desk,  and  taking  the  key,  I  left  the 
house,  and  returned  home. 

After  parrying  the  many  questions 
at  our  merry  breakfast-table,  occa- 
lioned  by  my  grave  looks,  I  soon  set 
forth  in  quest  of  Irwin,  and  baring 
found  him  at  home,  unfolded  my  er- 
rand. I  knew  well  that  never  did  a 
softer  heart  beat  in  an  iron  frame  than 


in  Irwin's ;  but,  notwithstanding,  his 
emotion  surprised  me.  He  could  not 
listen  to  my  detail  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, his  grief  was  so  overpower- 
ing when  he  heard  that  it  was  but  just 
then  that  Daly  was  past  all  help  and 
consolation. 

"  I  have  sought  diligently  for  years, 
but  could  find  no  trace  of  him :  I 
thought  he  had  gone  abroad.  Had  I 
seen  him  but  once  living,*'  he  cried 
bitterly,  "  my  poor,  poor  Richard  I — 
To  think  of  my  having  passed  that  house 
yesterday,  unconscious  of  what  its 
walls  separated  me  from  ;  and  in  what 
careless  mirth  I  wasted  this  night  of 
his  fate.  Come,  come,"  saia  he» 
roughly,  and  dragging  my  arm  under 
his,  we  left  his  lodgings^  and  with  a 
rapid  pace  proceeded  to street. 


A  MONTH  IN  THB  HIGHLANDS. 


Thi  world  ia  changing — the  poli- 
tical world  need  we  say  ?  The  stage- 
coach world.  The  world  of  bobbins 
and  muslina  1  Why  should  not  the 
vorld  of  Mr.  Murphy>  the  almanack 
novelist?  but  so  it  is — the  summer 
of  the  present  year  having  been 
"omitted  by  particular  desire"  in 
favour  of  a  less  honoured  rival. 

Yet,  who,  amongst  the  dingy  deni- 
zens of  our  dusty  city«  yearns  not  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  towards  the 
healthful  breezes  and  green  solitudes 
of  the  country.  The  sandy  deserts 
of  Arabia  only  want  water-carts 
uid  bells,  to  complete  the  resemblance 
between  some  of  their  wide  wastes 
and  our  more  frequented  thorough- 
fares in  summer  I  How  often  have 
we  observed  the  •*  Hero  of  the  Nile" 
ignobly  swallowed  up  in  dust,  and 
the  road  to  the  fair  at  Donnybrook, 
one  thick,  dark  ''palpable  obscure;" 
and  then  the  lumbering  water-cart 
trundling  along,  in  some  unsuspecting 
moment,  lets  fly  full  fiz  against  your 
^'patent  leathers,"  raising  its  ad- 
ditional contingent  of  dust  and  odours 
^hich  shall  be  anonymous,  and  all 
this  while  you  are  broiling  and  evapo- 


rating at  every  pore.  It  is  no  small 
delight,  under  such  a  dynasty  of  heat 
and  dust,  amid  the  many  intrusions 
of  art,  on  the  fair  domain  of  nature, 
which  the  advancing  surges  of  civi- 
lization every  day  betray,  to  learn 
that  there  are  secret  spots  yet  unin- 
vaded  by  the  arch-intruder,  ''  dingles 
and  bushy  dells"  and  **  bosky  bourns," 
where  the  ripening  summer  sheds  its 
thousand  charms,  and  the  soft  shadows 
of  the  country  afford  a  shelter  for 
reading  and  communing  with  the  busy 
spirits  of  former  times,  or  those  of 
our  own  time,  away  from  the  busy  tur- 
moil of  the  world — sweet  spots, 
not  yet  given  up  to  that  Iron  Monster, 
whose  breath  is  steam  and  whose 
maw  is  fed  with  fire,  and  threatens 
to  overrun  the  leneth  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  We  live,  of  a  verity, 
in  an  age  of  miracles,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  ^  seven  leagued 
giant**  alluded  to.  Our  fathers,  good 
easy  mortals,  always  made  their  wills, 
before  "fitting  out  an  expedition  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles"  to  one  of  the 
provincial  towns,  a  bit  of  amuse- 
ment, now  put  off  for  a  few  spare 
moments   after    breakfast,    or    after 
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tea,  and  anoeconomic  traveller  may, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty»  accept  an  invitation  to  break- 
fast in  Ireland,  to  dine  in  Scotland, 
and  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  join- 
ing John  Bull  at  supper  in  Lanca- 
shire I  Impressed  with  some  such 
mystic  hallucination,  we  formed  the 
magnanimous  resolve,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  months,  to  forsake  the 
fostering  attentions  of  Alma  Mater, 
and,  leaving  the  delights  of  dust  and 
duns,  common?  and  morning  lectures 
behind  us,  decided  on  stretching  our 
legs,  (by-tbe-bye,  none  of  the  shortest,) 
amongst  the  Highlands,  and  along 
the  lidces  of  Scotland.  On  the  eve 
of  our  departure  we  fell  in  with 
three  others  bent  on  the  same  excur- 
sion, and  as  it  may  not  be  entirely 
devoid  of  interest  to  certain  old  gen- 
tlemen in  the  country  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  precise  way  cer- 
tain young  juveniles  "  improve"  their 
evenings  "on  town,"  when  in  their 
paternal  solicitude  they  fancy  them 
deep  in  Brinkley  and  Sophocles,  the 
recital  of  our  arrangement  will  have 
a  double  effect. 

Behold  our  three  friends  sallying 
out,  then,  under  the  college  gate  in 
quest  of  adventures,  every  other  night 
of  the  week  1  You  might  have  seen 
them  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  until 
eleven ;  this  evening,  however,  the 
balmy  coolness  of  the  air  tempts 
them  to  a  walk — after  sundry  pere- 
grinations, however,  even  the  coolest 
of  all  possible  cool  evenings  loses  its 
attractions,  and  an  attentive  observer 
might  perceive  them  "take  a  dive" 
into  a  certain  classic  locality  in  view 
of  the  college.  There  a  hurricane 
of  spoons  and  glasses  pretty  roundly  in- 
timates the  nature  of  our  friends' adven- 
turous dispositions,  while  the  easy  grace 
with  which  "nods  and  becks  and 
wreathed  smiles,"  are  dealt  -round  to 
old  familiar  friends,  through  clouds 
of  tobacco  smoke,  renders  conjec- 
ture all  but  superfluous,  every  shadow 
of  a  doubt  gradually  disappearing, 
on  the  production  of  a  certain  dubious 
enormity  in  the  shape  of  a  jug  of 
"  screeching  hot  water,"  a  quantity, 
almost  incredible,  of  a  certain  fluid 
apostrophized  by  one  Michael  Cassio, 
and  not  least,  though  last,  a  plateful 
of  halfpenny  pipes. 

After  talking  over  many  subjects  of 
considerable  interest,  but    somewhat 


irrelevant  to  what  we  purpose  to  liring^ 
before  the  reader,  our  friends  reUpaed 
into  a  somewhat  moody,  bat  withal 
meditative  train  of  thought,  inter- 
rupted somewhat  abruptly  bj  the 
chairman  of  our  small  party. 

**  By-tbe-bye,  I  say,  Walton,  what 
amiable  neighbourhood  will  be  graced 
by  your  particularly  amiable  presence 
during  vacation,"  he  inquired  with 
particular  gravity.  "  If  I  can  naoage 
to  pump  my  eovernor  down  east,  I 
have  a  slender  idea  of  taking  a  skirt  to 
the  Isle  of  Man.     What  do  you  say?' 

"  Tm  your  man,"  said  the  person 
addressed.  "  Of  course,  write  a  very 
pathetic  dodge  to  the  old  cove,  after 
the  manner  of  Sam  Slick — soft  sawder, 
ahem — or  what's  this  one  of  the  old 
Latin  writers  says — errebetcit  or  ert' 
hescat — *  a  letter  never  blushes.*  Ask 
a  good  round  figure  ;  you'll  get  half." 

"  I'll  join  you,"  squeaked  a  little 
anagram  of  humanity  at  the  end  of 
the  table,  rejoicing  in  a  patronymic 
we  never  could  think  of,  but  whom  we 
called  Omihranf  in  contra<Uction  to 
O  mega,  the  great  Dan — "  I'm  joar 
man  too.*' 

"  When  do  you  purpose  to  take  a 
shy  at  the  big  wigs  for  your  degree?" 
inquired  Walton.  "  You're  becoming 
one  of  the  evergreens  in  coU^i  ebf' 

"  I'm  itot  done  with  that  ruffianly 
grind  yet,"  quoth  Omikron ;  "  I  hare 
dissected  the  last  six  winters,  still  1 
missed  the  carotids  and  that  d^d 
epigastric  yesterday,  with  part  of  the 
heart.  I  must  put  up  the  anatomy  sti^ 
at  any  rate ;  if  they  ask  me  aoy  of 
their  confounded  practical  pointsi  ^^J 
I'll  just  tell  'em  I  didn't  trouble  m] 
head  about  'em,  that's  all." 

"  Right,  old  fellow,"  assented  ano- 
ther of  the  party,  deep  in  the  myste* 
ries  of  slicing  a  lemon.  "  Send  the 
hot  water,  however,  on  a  peripatetic 
errand — this  way,  if  you  pies* 
You're  very  well  off — better  than  I 
am,  I  can  tell  you ;  here  have  1  beeo 
all  the  winter  stuck  in  the  mud,  get- 
ting up  on  sciences,  and  there  they 
go  tag  that  ruffianly  HemUinUmarev*' 
enos  to  our  examination  in  classics,  jsst 
as  if  we  were  not  pretty  considerably 
screwed  up  in  Latin  already." 

«  You  haven't  Mosheim  and  Wbately 
to  be  delving  at,  like  me,"  interjected 
a  third  aspirant  to  university  booouri  i 
"  and  Butler's  Analogy,  the  deuce  him- 
self could  get  no  good  of— but  here 
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comes  Sambo  with  his  tiIIudous  coimn- 
drums  for  the  six  bondredth  time,  and 
that  other  ruffiao,  Desdemona.'* 

At  this  moment  it  may  be  consistent 
with  the  duties  of  the  historian  to  ac- 
quaint the  reader  that  the  noise  and 
clamonr  of  some  three  hundred  wor- 
shippers at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus^  sub- 
sided into  the  deepest  silence,  and  two 
gentlemen  came  forward,  on  a  small 
stage  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
apartments,  whose  faces  seemed  much 
indebted  to  a  lavish  application  of 
lamp  black  ;  and  with  little  respect  for 
the  "  unities/'  but  lees  for  the  text  of 
the  immortal  bard,  the  uglier  of  the 
two  burst  forth  into  an  address  to 
Desdemona — the  latter  sitting  all  un- 
conscious, like  a  neg^o  tailor,  if  such 
an  entity  h;ippen  to  be  "in  rerum 
natura*' — not  **  fresh  as  Dian*s  visage," 
as  the  poet  thought  fit  to  represent 
her,  but  with  a  new  reading  of  the 
text,  '* begrimed  and  black,'  as  her 
sterner  half,  and  ready,  like  Mrs. 
Caudle  or  the  echo  of  Killarney,  to 
have  the  last  word.  The  effect  of  the 
closing  few  lines  was  quite  electric; 
the  noble  Moor  bewails  his  journeys 
end,  "  the  butts" 

**  And  rery  tea  mark  of  his  utmoct  tail/' 

and  then  bursts  into  that  whelming 
torrent  amid  the  profoundest  stillness— 

**  Whip  ne,  j%  dcra*. 

From  Um  poMetslon  of  this  hcftTcnly  sight! 
Blov  in«  about  in  winds !  roast  me  In  sulphnr  I 
Wash  BM  la  steep  down  gnlft  of  liquid  tn  I* 

He  Stands  transfixed  with  passion. 

**  Wash,  indeed,"  interjected  a 
Yoice — **  I'd  like  to  know  how  you  are 
off  for  soap  I" 

Whether  the  guileless  Desdemona 
wished  for  the  information,  we  can*t 
with  certainty  state,  from  the  hurri- 
cane of  laughter  which  ensued,  but 
looking  a  *«  team  of  thunderbolts  at 
her,'*  the  noble  Moor  took  up  a  three- 
legged  stool  on  which  he  had  been 
sittmg,  and  made  his  exit  amid  the  din 
of  trumpets  and  silver  spoons:  this 
too  soon  died  away,  and  our  friends 
again  subsided  into  the  previous  topic. 

"  1  say,  O ,  were  you  at  juris- 

prudence  to-day  ?"  inquired  one  of  the 
party. 

**  Not  I,  indeed — much  better  en- 
gaged down  Grafton-street  with  a 
fine  pair  of  killing  eyes,  than  to  be 
learning  a  tarnation  lot  of  stuff  about 


killing  cats  and  poisoning  rabbits.  I'll 
do  the  dodge  heavy  going  in,  and  as 
for  the  ticket,  I  don't  care  a  farthing." 

"You'll  be  bowled.  What's  Marsh's 
test  ?" 

*'  Oh,  some  d  d  thing  about 
hydrogen;  as  for  chemistry,  I  know 
just  as  much  about  it  as  a  cow  does  of 
cutting  corns ;  this  is  only  my  third 
year  at  it ;  of  course  next  winter  I'll 
make  some  fellow  put  me  up  on  it." 

At  this  moment  the  conversation 
was  interrupted  by  a  general  rush  to- 
wards one  end  of  the  room,  where  the 
crash  of  something  like  a  pewter  pot, 
significantly  hinted  that  there  was  all 
likelihood  of  a  scuffle.     Our  friend 

O was  in  the  middle  of  the  matter 

in  an  instant,  the  other  members  of 
the  party,  as  a  matter  of  course,  re- 
maining in  their  places. 

"  As  we  have  got  rid  of  that  pre- 
cious juvenile/'  resumed  Walton^ 
'<  might  we  not  arrange  about  our 
trip.  We  shall  have  little  to  do  during 
vacation,  and  stop  in  town  I  shall  not 
for  one." 

'*  Nor  I,"  said  Jossieu,  our  botany 
man. 

"  Nor  I,"  roared  most  vigorously 
our  representative  of  the  poetic  art> 
and  whom  we  dignified  with  the  name 
of  Wordsworth. 

"Nor  I,"  added  a  fourth,  who 
seemed  busily  intent  on  the  proceed- 
ings. 

"  Agreed,  then — we  revive  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  peripatetics,  and  pedes- 
trian it  somewhere.  We  have  been 
projecting  for  a  long  time  a  run  across 
to  the  Highlands  and  Scottish  lakes— 
what  say  you  to  it  ?'* 

*'  I  shall  join  you  with  all  my  heart," 
spoke  in  Parnassus. 

"  And  I " 

*'  And  you,  most  potent,  grave,  and 
reverend  professor,  you'll  come  and 
pick  up  the  cruci/ere^^h  ?  not  forget- 
ting the  Acrogenous  etceteras." 

"  I  fear  I  can't;  yon  know  I  have 
several  things  to  do  during  summer. 
I'll  go  with  you  to  Croagh  Patrick  or 
Mangerton." 

"  Oh,  no,  we  were  at  Killarney  and 
Connemara  last  year.  '  Varium  et 
mutabile,'  like  that  of  the  ladies  should 
be  our  motto  for  our  vacation  rambles." 

"  I  don't  half  fancy  crossing  the 
channel.  My  estimable  friend.  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  he  defined  a  ship  'as  a 
prison  with  the  danger  of  drowning,* 
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was  quite  right.  I>  for  one,  will  put 
my  veto  on  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  terra  firma** 

'<  We  must  take  another  trip,  then, 
to  the  continent  of  Connemara,"  re- 
plied Walton,  sulkily,  "  and  see  what 
new  variety  of  the  cotwolvulacece,  or 
fMckled  gherlun  family,  with  a  long 
name,  we  may  pick  up  on  the  Galtees.'* 

''  Or  for  the  twenty-third  time  peri- 
pateticise  it  in  the  county  Wicklow, 
at  the  Darffle  or  elsewhere,  to  the 
dulcet  melody  of  the  '  Meeting  of  the 
Waters,'  *'  edged  in  a  second. 

"Or  ruralize  it  with  the  nursery 
productions  of  Stephen's-green.'* 

»  Or,  or— ^" 

But  Jussieu  was  quite  inflexible ;  the 
Idea  of  sea  sickness  had  filled  him 
^*  brimful  of  horrors,"  having  once 
been  guilty  of  the  extreme  reckless- 
ness of  venturing  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
«ea  in  a  canoe,  on  a  botanic  excursion. 
All  persuasion  seemed  literally  thrown 
away,  till  Wordsworth,  amid  a  profu- 
sion of  the  most  magio  imagery,  with 
divers  hints  of  the  unnamed  genera 
and  species  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Lomond,  gave  the  ''health  of  our 
talented  friend ;"  poor  **  Labiatoe**  began 
to  relent.  If  historic  accuracy,  how- 
ever, must  be  adhered  to,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  chronicle  the  astounding 
fact,  that  bv  this  he  had  become  con- 
nderably  "  fuddled  ;'*  but  if,  in  rising 
to  acknowledge  the  toast,  he  felt  some 
tliffioulty  in  gaining  the  perpendicular, 
the  most  cluvitable  conclusion  perhaps 
we  can  arrive  at,  is,  that  he  was  as 
much  under  the  influence  of  his  feel- 
ings and  natural  timidity,  as  the  afore- 
said state  of  things ;  his  speech  was 
particularly  astute,  but  like  his  other 
modes  of  progression,  considerably 
zig-zag. 

He  pretty  plainly  perceived  all 
opposition  was  useless,  and  concluded, 
amid  visions  of  botanic  immortalitv 
not  the  most  stable,  (such  as  a  seventn 
glass  of  punch,  would  be  likely  to 
inspire,)  by  giving  in  his  agreement 
to  the  project,  and  placing  in  the 
hands  of  our  '*  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,"  his  contingent  of  the 
expense.  The  succeeding  Tuesday  was 
appointed  for  bidding    adieu  to  the 

grovost  and  gentlemen  with  the  velvet 
reeches  at  the  college  gate,  and  as 
the  night  had  managed  to  wax  rather 
late  and  even  the  gentle  Desderoona, 
had  long  since  gone  to  wash  off  the 


lamp  black,  we   separated  for  the 
night. 

In  accordance  with  the  pbilotopbj 
of  Corporal  Nym,  the  eventful  morn- 
ing, was  not  long  in  the  course  uf 
matters,  ooming  round ;  it  sppeare<i. 
however,  somewhat  portentoiui  u 
from  an  early  hour,  water  bamh 
were  in  brisk  demand,  and  umbrellas 
seemed  getting  steadily  up,  oor  heart 
sunk  within  us,  as  we  eroswd  tbe 
oolite  square  to  the  vicioitj  of 
''  Botany  Bay."  Our  frienda,  how- 
ever, nothing  daunted,  were  readv, 
each  equipped  with  a  Leghorn  bat, 
and  a  sixpenny  blackthorn.  We  got 
on  board  towards  evening,  sod  before 
the  sun  had  set,  the  last  glimpaea  of 
poor  dear  Ireland  had  pasted  froD 
our  view.  After  walking  on  deck 
for  some  time,  the  evening  doaed  is 
fast,  and  the  more  careful  weot  be- 
low. It  is  a  singpilar  trut  in  ov 
mental  conformation,  when  left  alost 
amid  the  great  works  of  nature,  hot 
insensiblv  the  mind  becomes  part  vA 
parcel  of  the  religion  and  awebreatb^ 
ing  around;  several  remained  oe 
deck  to  enjoy  the  delicious  eslni,  hM 
a  ripple  disturbed  the  mirrored  for* 
face  of  the  sea ;  some  canTSS  vbiek 
had  been  put  up  with  the  faint  ex- 
pectation of  wooing  a  breese,  flapp^ 
idly  against  the  mast,  and  wsa  tak» 
in ;  the  stars  came  out  one  bj  or-^, 
till  the  entire  vault  seemed  atadti«i 
with  gems — one  in  particular,  *'cuid> 
panion  of  retiring  day,"  seemed  ti^ 
gering  at  the  "  closing  gates  of  hesrei . 
or  like  that  other  gem,  it  remisW 
me  of  Milton's 

**  Hearcn*!  yoanfCit-teaiBed  9U* 
The  iUtjring  tea  wUh  h>inlnnM  Ump  lUeadiif 

On  ploughed  the  steamer,  bV  i 
« thing  of  life,"  each  throb  of  if» 
mighty  heart,  the  only  intemip^'^ 
to  the  solemn  silence  that  reif-^ 
around.  It  was  a  scene,  commoopiv^ 
enough  if  you  will,  but  stiU  s  scece  ^ 
rapture,  a  scene  to  revel  in,  s  sceoc  :e 
which  to  waste  one's  ideas  d^^- 
deur,  sublimity,  and  magnificeow-J 
lose  one's  identity  in  the  stem  maj*\* 
of  nature.  I  was  sorry  towsrda  moiv 
ing  when  a  revolving  light,  hx  ifl  »* 
distance,  reminded  us  of  the  ti? 
works  of  art;  the  moon  hung  <>»' 
the  edge  of  the  horizon  also  for  *, 
few  moments,  reminding  d^^* 
Shelley's  ♦*  Spirit  of  Night,"  «»if**' 
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walking  o'nr  the  western  wave,** 
then  dipped  and  disappeared.  The 
morning  was  far  advanced*  yet  I 
know  not  how  it  had  crept  on ;  I  was 
too  fiiU  of  feeling*  awe,  delight*  to  have 
minded  any  thing;  the  deck  had  been 
long  deserted.  I  now  resolved  to 
wait  the  approach  of  the  sun — but 
who  shaU  attempt  to  describe  the 
thousand  tints  and  streaks  and  flecked 
beauties  of  sunrise*  the  gorgeous 
panoply  of  curtained  grandeur  with 
which  the  great  orb  rolb  forth  upon 
the  horizon  at  sea? — no  one*  nor 
shall  I.  You  have  seen  it*  gentle 
reader*  and  your  feelings  have  filled 
yon  with  delight  not  to  be  expressed ; 
the  same  calm  seemed  brooding  over 
the  sea  as  the  evening  before*  nothing 
was  visible  but  sea  and  sky,  and 
the  dim  twinkling  of  a  light  far*  far 
away.  Oh  1  yes*  that  beautiful  little 
creature  which  had  followed  in  our 
track  all  night*  waving  its  airy  wing 
to  and  fro  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel ; 
like  the  spirit  of  peace  following  the 
good  man  through  the  billows  and 
waves  of  the  world*  did  that  little 
wanderer  ply  its  untiring  wing. 

Before  turning  in  for  a  sleep*  I 
took  a  walk  to  the  foremost  part  of 
the  vessel*  to  see  how  the  poor 
people  in  that  quarter  managed  to 
pass  the  night ;  they  were  all  on 
deck*  no  accommodation  whatever 
having  been  provided  to  shelter  them 
firom  the  inclemency  of  the  weather-^ 
a  subject  on  which  the  captain  and 
I  ^  happened  to  entertain  different 
opinions*  and  the  extreme  hardship 
of  which  formed  the  subject  of  a 
rather  discursive*  shall  I  say  tem- 
pestuous argument  next  mominff. 
There  were  several  poor  people 
stretched  around*  and  many  an 
anxious  and  perhaps  sad  heart  beat 
imder  the  guise  of  contented  looks 
and  smiles*  ^t  was  really  surprising 
to  witness  the  fortitude  with  which 
they  seemed  to  bear  their  privation ; 
but  it  is  no  new  page  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  moralist*  that  it  is  among 
the  poor  these'  virtues  shine  the 
brightest. 

Among  the  rest*  a  fine  old  fellow 
with  the  frost  of  some  seventy  years 
on  his  head*  arrested  my  attention ; 
he  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the 
Tossel*  and  a  few  minutes  sufilced  to 
get  into  conversation.  It  was  just 
iorty-siz  years  shuce  he  had  seen  a 


trace  of  Scotland*  and  the  rapture 
of  delight  with  which  he  watched 
the  apparently  insignificant  point  of 
light  in  the  distance*  told  of  "  thoughts 
too  deep  for  tears ;"  indeed*  I  thought 
I  perceived  the  poor  old  fellow  once 
or  twice  rubbing  the  corners  of  his 
oye— his  wife  and  sons  were  many 
vears  dead*  but  one  daughter*  whom 
he  had  left  after  him  an  infant*  he 
was  just  ''ganging  up  to  Edinbro' 
to  see."  He  was  fifty  years  entirely 
at  sea*  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  spent  between  Calcutta 
and  Liverpool*  yet  when  I  intimated 
something  about  his  giving  up  the 
sea*  **  Na*  na*  sir*'*  siud  he*  **  I 
could  na  live  but  at  sea."  The  poor 
fellow  related  a  host  of  anecdotes  of 
his  voyages.  In  the  midst  of  one  of 
them  he  seemed  peering  at  the  light 
in  the  distance ;  I  inquired*  **  what 
do  you  call  that  light  r 

''  Yon  light  sir*'*  he  exclaimed  with 
emphasis*  ''is  in  Scotland!  I  ken 
it  weel*  it  has  na  changed  that  spot 
these  fifty  years."  He  could  go  no 
farther*  he  filled  up  and  I  could  dis- 
tinctly perceive  the  large  tear  rolling 
down  his  cheek.  Yes  I  said  I*  inter- 
nally* here  is  a  man,  who  never  *'  played 
the  woman"  in  his  life  perhaps  before* 
who  never  trembled  at  the  fury  of  the 
waves  or  the  storm*  who  has  wasted 
half  a  century  under  the  burning 
sun  of  Hindo8tan*and  who,  one  should 
have  imagined*  would  have  forgotten 
every  thing  about  this  little  isle  of 
the  west*  yet  here  he  is  crying  with 
delight*  at  the  idea  of  homel  I 
turned  away*  and  bent  my  steps  to- 
wards the  cabin. 

After  some  hours  of  refreshing 
sleep*  the  clatter  and  din  of  some 
warlike  engagement*  obliged  me  to 
turnout:  my  "compagnonsde voyage" 
and  other  passengers*  seemed  par- 
ticularly intent  on  enjoyiDg  them- 
selves* in  the  middle  of  a  Scotch 
breakfast.  What  a  miraculous  array 
of  fish*  flesh*  marmalade*  tea*  coffee* 
toast*  ham*  poached  ^;gs»  poultry* 
and  preserves  1  all  the  kingdoms  of 
nature  seemed  rifled*  to  give  us  a 
flattering  idea  of  our  gallant  captain 
and  his  arrangements.  I  walked  on 
deck*  preferring  some  mouthfuls  of 
fresh  air<^we  were  in  the  Frith  of 
Clyde. 

We  had  long  before  passed  Ailsa 
Craig*  a  curious  looking  rock  growing 
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out  of  the  sea,  not  anlike  a  Twelfth- 
night  cake,  if  old  Father  Neptune 
happen  to  need  a  small  commodity  in 
that    way.     We   were  passine  right 
under  the  magnificent  peaks  of  Arran 
—a  spot  full  of  the  boldest  and  most 
romantic  scenery,  as  we  afterwards 
found.     Bute,    another    island  appa- 
rently more  cultivated,  struck  us  as 
particularly  floe,  and  the  Cumrays,  on 
which  the  pilot,  much  against  orders, 
was  particularly  eloquent,    stretched 
away  in  the  distance.     Several  vessels 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  different  coun- 
tries, in  full  sail,  were  beating  up  the 
the  river,    and  in    the  distance    we 
counted  over  thirty  small  craft,  with 
their  beautiful  little  white  sails,  en- 
gaged in  fishing;  indeed,  the  bustle 
and  beauty  of  that  morning  in  the 
Clyde,  with  the  exquisite  deep  emerald 
of  the  advancing  tide,  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  repay  us  for  the  trouble 
of  coming  across.     In  a  paroxysm  of 
delight,  I  bent  my  steps  to  the  fore- 
castle to  enjoy  it  with  my  aged  friend 
of  the  night  before ;  but  I  missed  him, 
and  bn  inquiry  learned  that  he  had 
gone  in  the  pilot-boat  long  before,  so 
desirous  was  the  poor  old  fellow  to 
plant  his  foot  on  the  first  available 
point  of  Scottish  ground.     This  cir- 
cumstance  may  appear  trivial,  but  as 
the  first  time  we  witnessed  that  true 
love  of  country  which  we  afterwards 
met  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  it  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  us.     While 
musing  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  fore- 
most point  of  the  vessel,  and  inhaling 
the  delicious  morning  breeze,  the  merry 
laugh  of  the  poor  people  near  me  caught 
my  attention ;  I  bent  my  ears  to  listen. 
A  fierce    controversy  seemed  to  be 
going  on  between  three  of  the  party — 
an  old  soldier,  a  somewhat  fair  repre- 
sentative of  John  Bull ;  a  Scotch  woman, 
in  the  possession  of  a  most  alarming 
allowance  of  the  several  figures  of 
speech ;  and  a  poor  Irishman,  with  the 
soft  Doric  of  the  county  Clare,  in  all 
its  unalloyed  beauty. 

The  last  mentioned  had  hazarded 
an  opinion  in  an  unsuspecting  moment, 
it  seemed,  that  the  **  Mouth  of  the 
Shannon"  was  finer  "  than  any  of  your 
Clydes,"  and  "  Scatthery  Island  much 
purtier  to  behould  than  either  Arran 
or  Bute — aye,  or  a  pair  of  Butes." 
This  was  too  much  for  the  temper  of 
his  ftdr  opponent,  who  put  me  in  mind 
more   than  once   of  the  loquacious 


Mause  Headrigg.  Her  dioler  begio 
to  boil  over,  and  an  animated  duettt* 
sion  ensued  on  the  relative  ezcdleDcia 
of  the  different  countries.  Muj 
points  were  discussed,  to  the  nunifot 
perturbation  of  poor  Paddy's  logie, 
and  of  a  more  fi^rmidable  weapoDt  lus 
temper.  They  came  at  length  to  the 
subject  of  potatoes. 

"  I  always  heerd  the  pyeties  vu 
betther  wid  us  any  how,"  said  Paddj, 
''in  a  tone  of  dismay  bordering o& 
despair,  at  the  obstinacy  of  lus  oppo- 
nent. 

<*  Hoot,  man,  yerkintracannacooe 
near  Scotland  for  'em.  Yehaveooeoi 
little  sense  in  that  davering  toogoeo' 
ye — what  say  ye,  sir  ?**  appealing  t» 
the  old  soldier. 

**  I  should  be  very  much  inclined  to 
draw  lots,"  quietly  remarked  thu 
functionary,  **  or  toss  up  a  halfpeoo? 
to  see  which  of  ye  Is  the  laziest — d— d 
pack  of  knaves.  Why  don't  je  m 
bread,  and  make  a  present  of  potatos 
to  the  pigs  ?" 

**  We  gives  pyeties  to  the  pigs  toor' 
said  Paddy,  nothing  discomfited,  ^bil 
we  keep  ones  for  ourselvea  too ;  tbej'n 
better  any  how  than  oatmeal  and  il 
ingin,  biled  with  a  paving  stone,  vA 
called  broth." 

«  Our  brose,  I  think,"  said  Mao$^ 
''wad  fatten  your  lugs;  it  'ill  bei 
bicker  o'  brose,  man,  ye'll  be  tfaiakli^ 
of  the  noo,  and  no  of  potatoes  a ' 
saut.  Ye  dinna  ken  e'en  the  rigb 
way  of  planting  and  waterio;  < 
potato  in  Ireland." 

"  Yerra,  ma'am,  we  don't/'  ex- 
claimed Paddy,  bursting  into  a  fit  o^ 
laughing.  "  Waikeri»g  'em,  alanaalil 
I  knew  well  they  didn't  grov  at  all 
with  ye — watheriog  *em,  ma'ani !  Ttrni. 
they  comes  by  nather  to  us— they  tloet 
want  no  wather." 

This  seemed  irresistible  as  a  owttff 
of  reasoning,  and  Paddy^J)y  the  bo«b^ 
mous  roar  of  every  one,  was  dedired 
winner — John  Bull,  somewhat  after  tbe 
instructive  legend  of  the  bare  and  tb« 
tortoise,  being  "  no  where."  Sign*  ct 
preparation  were  pretty  risible  s«* 
on  board,  and  somewhat  about  e2er«s 
o'clock  we  landed  at  Greenock,  a 
short  discussion  now  ensued  whed:^ 
we  should  go  up  to  Glasgow  by  rail- 
road, or  stop  at  Greenock  a  coopJe  fi^ 
days,  and  take  a  boat  across  to  Loee 
Long,  Loch  Eyk,  and  the  Westerfl 
Highlands.     Our  botanic  friend  car- 
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ried  the  poinf»  aa  be  came  to  a  dead 
halt,  and  would  go  no  where  else. 
The  little  steamer  from  the  Broomie- 
law  soon  came  up  puffing  and  panting, 
and,  leaving  our  luggage  behind  us»  we 
directed  our  course  across  the  Clyde, 
and,  landing  at  a  beautiful  little  spot, 
Dunoon,  set  out  most  vigorouslj  for  a 
walk  into  the  exquisite  highlands  of 
Argyleshire.  Our  geography  was  more 
than  once  at  fault,  being  provided  with 
no  guide-book,  except  the  delightful 
romance  of  Miss  Jane  Porter;  still 
while  travelling  over  the  same  ground 
as  Wallace  and  Lady  Mar,  with  a 
glinting  of  the  Clyde  occasionally 
Tlsible,  we  thought'we  should  scarcely 
go  astray»  though  with  those  magnifi- 
cent blue  hills  about  us,  with  their 
delicious  breezes  from  every  quarter 
of  heaven,  and  refreshed  in  pure  high- 
land fashion,  with  some  "  bannocks  of 
barley  meal/'  and  the  classic  Glenlivet, 
it  was  something  bordering  on  the 
fabulous  how  we  stretched  away.  We 
were  informed  that  Inverary  was  some 
few  dozen  miles  from  us;  however 
the  sun  thinking  it  time  to  give  up 
for  the  day,  we  were  fain  to  follow  his 
example. 

After  a  night  of  the  most  refreshing 
sleep  we  were  again  fully  equipped  at 
the  first  intimation  of  morning,,  and 
liter  sundry  hints  from  our  canny 
hostess,  the  estimable  Mrs.  Mac 
Lachlao,  set  out  for  Loch  Long.  By 
what  combination  of  miracles  we 
reached  it,  has  since  been  to  me  a 
subject  of  amazement.  The  grandeur 
and  rugged  magnificence  of  the  hills 
was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  day 
before,  being  one  of  the  chief  locali- 
ties for  deer-stalking.  Perhaps  I 
should  best  consult  the  integrity  of  the 
tourist's  equanimity,  with  an  special 
regard  also  to  that  of  his  shin  bones, 
by  advising  him  in  such  a  strait  to  go 
on  to  Inverary  or  back  to  the  Clyde. 
If  his  legs  are  superior  to  the  vulgar 
fashion  of  breaking,  as  Scrope,  I  think, 
says,  so  much  the  better,  as  in  coming 
down  precipices  adorned  with  sharp- 
edged  angular  rocks,  his  feet  will  get 
unadvisedly  into  awkward  holes  and 
cavities,  i^nd  then  the  numerous  moun- 
tiun  streams,  to  which  **  distance  lends 
such  enchantment,"  tumbling  over 
their  little  rocky  barriers,  become  so 
provoking,  crossing  one's  path,  we 
were  obliged  to  ford  it  quietly  a  couple 
of  times,  and  once  were  on  the  point 


of  having  recourse  to  what  Walton 
was  pleased  to  term,  the  **  paltry  sub- 
terfuge" of  swimming,  but  that  a 
young  lady  on  the  opposite  bank,  after 
pretty  considerable  hailing,  "  pushed 
her  light  shallop  from  the  shore,"  and 
rescued  us. 

Next  morning  we  reached  Dumbar- 
ton,  and  having  visited  the  Rock  and 
Castle  hanging  over  the  Clyde,  set  off 
for  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Lomond — 
a  little  spot  called  Balloch.  Beyond 
Dumbarton  we  came  unexpectedly  on 
the  monument  and  cottage  sacred  to 
the  literary  memory  of  Smollet.  Need 
I  say,  we  passed  them  with  many  a 
thought  of  poor  <<  Humphrey  Clinker." 
Some  interesting-looking  gentlemens' 
seats  were  also  pointed  out ;  but  for 
us  the  rather  rude  pile  alluded  to  had 
infinitely  more  attractions.  The  little 
steamer  (Wafer  Witch)  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  as  we  got  on  board, 
and  before  many  minutes  we  were 
worming  our  way  up  the  lake;  and 
here  let  me  premise,  by  saying,  that  I 
consider  it  little  less  than  "  flat  bur- 
glary" to  trench  on  the  time-honoured 
privileges  of  the  guide-books,  and  that 
where  the  reader  may  wish  for  mathe- 
matical exactness  in  description,  he 
will  find  it  in  those  useful  repositories 
of  the  pathetic  and  trigonometric^, 
not  in  our  sketch. 

The  weather,  sometimes  in  a  threat- 
ening mood,  betrayed  little  tendency  to 
sympathise  with  our  sight-seeing  ad- 
ventures, and  like  a  wily  politician, 
or  any  thing  else  much  and  particularly 
addicted  to  locomotion,  it  seemed  un- 
certain which  way  to  turn,  so  that  we 
began  to  entertain  sundry  misgivings 
as  to  the  result  of  our  tour ;  and  the 
permeability  of  straw  hats  to  rain. 
Quite  suddenly,  however,  it  began  to 
clear,  and  a  gentle  breeze — the  guar- 
dian spirit  of  the  lake — seemed  anxious 
to  honour  us,  and  as  the  little  steamer 
ran  along  each  studded  isle,  and  off 
each  "beaked  promontory,"  we  could 
perceive  the  morning  mists  skimming 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  rolling 
into  beautiful  masses  of  cloud  along 
the  hills,  more  particularly  over  the 
peak  of  the  majestic  Ben  Lomond. 
Before  arriving  right  under  Ben  Lo- 
mond, nothing  can  exceed  the  exqui- 
site beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  po- 
sition of  the  little  streams  with  respect 
to  the  relative  points  of  the  landscape, 
changes  every  minute,  presenting  to 
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the  eye  a  series  of  the  most  lovelj 
pictures,  groupingsi  and  combinations^ 
of   nature's  pencil^  which  the  most 
vivid  imagination  can  scarcely  fancy 
to  be  real.     We  had  not  gone  unpre* 
pared  to  expect  something  magnificent^ 
yet  were  we  utterly  amazed  and  de- 
lighted.    Our  botanic  friend  was  the 
only  dissentient ;  he  was  all  anxiety  to 
get  to  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond,  to 
learn  if  a  particular  cryptogamia^  with 
a  name  as  long  as  his  own  looks,  en- 
joyed that  elevated  position  in  society. 
He  seemed  on  the  very  verge  of  des- 
pair, with  his  tin  case  slung  at  his 
back  quite  empty,  his  portfolio,  new 
from  the  shop,  in  a  similar  condition 
of  vacuity.     The  poetic  member  of 
our  party  seemed    wrapped    in    the 
beauty  of  every  thing  around.     And 
Walton,  with  a  dim,  but  reverential 
pondering  over  the  philosophy  of  old 
Isaac,  cast  many  a  **  longing  lingering 
look"  into  the  depths  below  after  trouts 
and  conger  eels.  A  superficial  observer 
might    have    imagined    him    looking 
after  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  trying 
the  "binomial  theorem,"  but  several 
cogent  reasons    led  to  the  belief  of 
that  being  a  mistake.     After  gliding 
along  for  some  miles,  breakfast,  by 
way  of  poetic  license,  made  its  appear- 
ance.    Some  of  the  braw  Scots  bodies^ 
with  their  huge  plaids  rolled  about 
them,  seemed  to  consider  it  the  n;iost 
picturesque  phenomenon  they  had  yet 
witnessed  ;  and  one  lady,  after  lookmg 
a  quarto  volume  of  poetry  at  Ben  Lo- 
mond, asked   very  inquiringly    after 
''poached  eggs,  and  a  wee  bit  fish 
with  mustard  1"    The  breakfast  was 
eminently  Scotch,  so  we  need  say  little 
more,  that  being  a  receipt  in  full  for 
all  further  description.     On  emerging 
from  the  cabin,  one  ecstacy  of  rapture 
burst  from  every  one — we  were  now 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  magic  fairy 
land  I     The  lake  beginning  to  narrowi 
continues  one  succession  of  exquisite 
sketches  for  some  miles ;  the  border, 
beautifully  indented  with  mimic  bays 
and  promontories,  appeared  elegantly 
planted,  save  ever  and  anon   where 
some  naked  rock  presented  a  barrier 
tn  the  sapient  aggressions  of  the  Laird 
of  Dumbiedikes.     Yet  even  amid  the 
wildest  clefts  of  such  rocks  the  grace- 
ful outline  of  the  fir  and  pine  were 
often  perceptible.     The  little  islands 
scattered  up  and  down  partook  of  the 
same  character,  but  seemed  more  wild 


and  laxuriaot,  several  of  diem  not  uw 
like  pieces  of  rock-work  thrown  up 
from  the  depths  below,  others  agaiD, 
more  precipitous  and  roggedf  reflected 
in  all  their  deep  and  glorious  colouring 
in  the  calm  surface  of  the  lake.  locb> 
murrin,  the  largest  of  the  islands,  is 
particularly  fine,  being  beautiful]; 
wooded,  and  abounding  with  deer ;~ 
passing  it  we  could  descry  theo 
amongst  the  heather,  and  Waitoo 
quite  suddenly  was  seized  with  the 
most  amiable  affection  for  the  Doke 
of  Montrose,  who  keeps  a  huntinif. 
box  on  the  lake.  We  stopped  sbortlv 
after  at  the  beautiful  little  inn  at  Tir- 
bert,  purposing  to  get  to  the  top  or 
Ben  Lomond  in  the  morning. 

You  have  given   that   peremptory 
official,  *'  Boots,"  orders  to  call  you  a 
four  to  go  to  the  top  of  Mangerton^ 
you  have  got,  possiblj,  to  the  top  of 
St.  Paul's  on  Ludgate-hill,  or  bare 
been  tempted  to  the  summit  of  the 
Righi,  to  see  the  sun  rising,  tempted 
by  the  vivid  description  of  a  fair  coik 
tributor  to  the  UniversUy-^jou  have 
mounted  the  Alps,  or  failed  in  the  at* 
cent  of  Mont  Blanc  itself — ^yet  not  till 
you  have  put  them  all  together  iaaj 
Pelion-upon-Ossa  wav  of  doing  things 
and  added  some  tender  reminiseeo«s 
of    Cotopaxi    and   Chimboraso,  vill 
you  have  any  thing  approaching  an  iasa 
of  the  labour  attending  the  ascent  of 
Ben  Lomond :  still,   when  you  kare 
gained  the    summit — by-the-bye  *t 
never  did  I — ^you  will  be  more  t^ 
repaid.     We  were  very  fortunate  in 
meeting  two  Scotch  gentlemen  vho 
had  left  the  smoke  and  noise  of  G\» 
gow  for  some  days,  intent  on  goirc 
to  the  top — one  a  lieutenant  in  a  Hig^ 
land  regiment  in  Glaf^ow,  all  fipf^J 
and  poetry — ^the    other    a  deligbt/oi 
creature,  all  prose  and  pig-iron— is- 
deed  only  for  the  latter  (a  Uviqg  n- 
presentative  of    Mr.    Nicklebj)  »• 
never  would  have  gone  half  the  d> 
tanoe  we  did.     For  the  first  few  fflil^ 
he  literally  talked  himself  hoarst;  hii 
philosophy  seemed  one  step  in  adTSUff 
of  Horatio's,  sa  it  indaded  evny  ioa^ 

finable  thing  in  ''heaveo  and  esrth.* 
f  we  Btopi^  by  accident  for  a  d^ 
ment,  a  malicious  assent  to  what  hf 
had  been  saying  sent  him  off  agaio  **  ai 
a  tangent." 

"  You  purpose  to  make  the  most  of 
your  time,  sir,*'  edged  in  Waltoot  < 
few  minutes  after  we  bad  left  the  beat 
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for  Ben  Lomond  ;  **  you  seem  equip- 
ped after  the  most  approved  piscatorial 
arrangement." 

*'  Yes,  sir^  just  ganging  to  see  what 
I  can  do  in  Loch  Katrine — trout  ex- 
cellent at  present — should  have  been 
down  a  fortnight  sooner — some  pigs  on 
hands — carried  me  to  Liverpool — 
dreadful  panic^  sir^  in  the  market — 
Uailways — world  mad,  sir,  about  rail- 
ways— crash  South  Sea  bubble,  sir, 
particularly  in  Ireland. — Ireland  fine 
country — industrial  resources  neg- 
lected. Such  water  power,  sir,  in 
Lancashire,  would  supply  the  world. 
Kilialoe,  sir,  ought  to  be  a  second 
Lanark.  Trade  just  now  tremendous 
— thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger — Sir 
Henry,  an  Irishman — met  him  at  din- 
ner last  month — fine  fellow — said 
something  about  a  picture — Chinese 
know  nothing  of  perspective,  however 
— how  superior  Salvator  or  Vandyke 
— by-the-bye,  pigs  looking  up —  I  shall 
have  a  knock  at  the  little  Murillo  you 
may  have  seen  in  Argyle-street — finer 
than  any  in  the  College — you've  seen 
them  of  course." 

We  ventured  to  say  we  had  not 
yet  been  to  the  **  Metropolis  of  the 
West." 

"  Only  thing,  sir,  worth  seeing — 
aye,  the  statue  of  the  Duke — one  or 
two  mistakes  however,  in  that — one  or 
two  mistakes  about  the  Duke  himself 
— a  little  too  much  to  say  the  other 
day  about  Maynooth — not  particularly 
polite  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press. 
My  friend  Macauley  too,  a  little  too 
loquacious — all  Edinburgh  since  up 
against  him — better  stick  to  the  Re- 
view. Poor  Peter  Plimley — what  a 
loss— often  heard  him  at  St.  Paul's. 
Music  there  also  very  fine — music 
sir,  how  enchanting.  What  a  spot 
yon  to  enjoy  Beethoven's  symphonies 
— Beethoven  deaf — Milton  blind — 
instruction  of  deaf  and  blind  amazing 
at  present.  You've  been  to  the  Insti- 
tution, Liverpool — that  and  the  Ceme- 
tery and  docks  worth  visiting.  Birk- 
enhead a  second  Liverpool — dined 
with  my  cousin  Frederick  there  last 
week — ^know  him,  sir  ? — an  exceed- 
ingly good  fellow — plenty  of  claret, 
imported  for  himself — champaigne 
also,  sir,  very  superior.** 

"  I  wish  we  had  a  taste  of  its  quality 
here,"  said  our  botanic  friend,  regu- 
larly tired  out ;  "it  would  be  delight- 
ful to  drink  the  memory  of  Robert 


Bums  or  Walter  Scott  on  the  top  of 
Ben-what-you-call-it,  up  yonder." 

**  Aye,  sir,  yon  were  two  great  men. 
I  was  down  to  the  Festival  at  Ayr — all 
Scotland  there,  glorious  old  Christo- 
pher North  at  the  head  of  them — Earl  of 
Eglinton  in  the  chair — obliged  to  come 
home  by  the  Clyde — ever  in  the  Clyde, 
sir  ?  You  should  go  and  see  Arran — 
by-the-bye,  you  take  a  moor  for  grouse 
in  August — better  than  steaming  it  to 
Ostend,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  all  up 
that  way — stupid  work,  sir — railroads 
badly  laid  down — eternal  meerchaums 
and  sour  krout — one  day  at  the  Tro- 
sachs  worth  it  all — and  then  Ehren- 
breitstein !  Give  me  Arthur's  Seat  and 
Edinburgh  Castle— the  Pentland  Hills 
and  Leith,  and  the  Frith  of  Forth^. 
nothing  like  it  any  where,  sir ;  and 
then  the  Forth  itself  winding  away  up 
to  Stirling — you'll  have  been  away  to 
Stirling  before  now,  sir  ?  and  seen  the 
Castle  and  Bannockburn  ? — na,  na,  sir, 
no  such  places  as  yon  any  where  in 
the  world.  You  have  read  of  Robert 
Bruce  ?" 

I  assented ;  but  knowing  what  a 
favourite  subject  he  was  now  on,  I 
made  a  shy  of  my  sixpenny  stick  at  an 
imaginary  grouse,  and  thus  managed 
to  scatter  our  party.  When  we  came 
up  again,  we  made  an  unanimous  halt 
to  enjoy  the  delicious  scene  around^ 
not  so  our  garrulous  friend — on,  on  he 
went  about  Wallace  and  Bruce,  Miss 
Porter,  Tait's  Magazine,  the  Alham- 
bra,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  mange  in 
sheep,  Texas,  Trichinopoly,  pig  iron. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
magnificence  around  us  ; — indeed  we 
were  beginning  to  feel  some  compunc- 
tious visitings  that  our  communicative 
friend  was  not  entirely  right  in  his 
upper  "  tier  of  boxes,"  till  his  "  com- 
pagnon  du  voyage"  quieted  our  fears. 
We  stretched  along  in  the  grass  at 
length,  about  half  way  up  the  hill, 
while  he  pointed  out  the  chief  points 
of  interest  in  the  landscape,  his  descrip- 
tions reminding  us  very  strongly  of 
the  children's  conceit  ''cross-read- 
ing" a  newspaper — his  account  of 
the  various  exquisite  scenes  about  us 
was  agreeably  aiversified  by  the  exact 
amount  of  bullion  and  paper  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  with  a  lengthy  pa- 
renthesis  about  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings,  while  his  digres- 
sions into  the  realms  of  fancy  and  fur- 
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naces  bore  somethiog  of  the  elliptical 
character — the  longer  axis  of  the 
ellipse  stretching  formidablj  towards 
the  hot-blast  arrangement,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  patch-work  brilliancies  of 
our  talking  friend,  as  we  ploJded 
along  up  the  hill ;  and  when  we  lost 
him  near  the  summit,  as  he  went  away 
across  the  country,  we  thought  we 
never  should  ''look  upon  his  iikeagain." 
Our  intention  of  gaining  the  summit 
of  the  hill  we  soon  after  gave  up  in 
utter  hopelessness,  and  commenced 
our  descent  towards  the  lake — the 
prospect  how  magnificent  1  We  stop- 
ped again  and  again  ;  the  deep  stera 
silence  of  the  mountains,  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  every  thine  around,  so 
much  in  harmony,  struck  each  of  us 
with  emotions  of  awe  and  adoration. 
Not  a  breath  seemed  to  stir.  We  lay 
down  to  listen  to  the  silent  hush  ;  it 
was  grand  beyond  description — "na- 
ture's silent  eloquence ;"  indeed  we 
held  our  breath  to  prevent  the  "slight* 
est,  faintest  motion,*'  but  wero  sensible 
to  nothing  save  the  indistinct  murmur 
of  our  hearts  beating.  In  a  state  of 
drowsy  delightfulness,  we  continued 
for  some  time  inhaling  the  balmy 
freshness  of  the  air.  Away  far  and 
wide  stretched  the  everlasting  hills— 
"  the  sky-roofed  temple,"  in  which  we 
were  no  unmoved  worshippers — some, 
with  soft  undulations  displaying  many 
a  valley  and  glen,  where  alone  traces 
of  human  existence  were  visible ; 
others,  precipitous  and  rugged,  lift- 
ing their  gaunt  and  rugged  iieads  into 
the  sky.  Taking  from  my  pocket  a 
volume,  I  purposed  to  read  ore  ro^ 
tundo  for  the  edification  of  all ;  but 
each  had  already  called  "  spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep"  of  their  several  pock- 
ets. One  had  got  his  favourite  of  the 
Lake  School,  Walton  Dave's  <'Sat. 
monia,'*  while  our  botanic  victim  was 
deep  in  the  mysteries  of  some  con- 
founded "  Flora  Britannica."  Never 
shall  I  forget  that  inspiring  half  hour, 
**  recubans"  without  the  **  tegmine 
fagi" — stretched  al  fresco — the  glo- 
rious sun  blazing  down  upon  us  with 
all  his  might — the  air  the  most  deli- 
cious balm.  What  a  relief  to  the 
drowsy  atmosphere  of  the  college 
lecture-room,  where  the  beauties  of 
Plutarch  and  Plato  are  interrupted 
by  all  imaginable  noises,  and  you  are 
requested  not  to  pelt  grains  of  shot 


and  peas  at  the  professor.  Hiding 
beat  to  arms  again,  we  were  once 
more  under  weigh,  and  soon  regained 
our  boat.  "  Rob  Roy's  cave"  having 
been  duly  explored,  we  bent  our 
course  to  Inversnaid,  a  loneW  spot, 
where  we  landed,  and  once  more  set  oot 
on  terra  firma  for  Loch  Katrine.  We 
were  now  in  the  midst  of  Rob  Roy's 
classic  country;  and  a  more  wild  or 
uncultivated  spot  it  would  be  dlfficDlt 
to  imagine.  As  Andrew  Falrserm 
would  say,  it  was  just  the  place  for  s 
broken  head,  or  to  get  "  a  length  of 
a  cauld  dirk  in  our  waim."  .  We  were 
quite  at  sea,  as  to  the  exact  positioQ 
of  Loch  Katrine ;  and  when  it 
wished  to  be  set  right,  we  receired  i 
torrent  of  some  incomprehensible 
jargon,  relating,  if  we  could  trust  to 
gestures,  more  to  the  sale  of  certui 
barley-cakes  and  dried  fish  disposed 
saltier-wise  in  the  window,  tbanov 
road  to  Loch  Katrine.  Remeoibfr- 
ing  a  device  of  the  sage  Bailie  Nicoi 
Jarvie  in  the  same  spot,  and  aoder 
somewhat  dissimilar  circumstanceii 
we  offered  a  shock-headed  represeotv 
tive  of  the  Dougal  Creature  a  certiii 
number  of  *' bawbees,**  if  hewoald 
act  as  Cicerone,  and  speak  a  shade  tf 
two  more  like  a  civilized  being,  i  ^ 
pulation,  the  former  part  of  vbidi 
at  least,  he  readily  accepted.  Si 
pointed  out  Rob  Roy's  house,  Gia> 
gyle,  and  described  his  grave  io  tin 
churchyard  at  Balquhidder  :  ^ 
when  we  asked  whether  we  passed  tbi 
"  Clachan  of  Aberfoyle,"  he  seenrti 
wrapped  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight  aa^ 
Gaelic.  We  met  <me  solitary  iadin* 
dual  on  our  five  miles  walk,  driricgt 
very  primitive- looking  cart  without 
wheels  I  two  shafts  with  a  rode  fraJE^ 
work,  no  unapt  resemblance  to  i 
sledge.  Indeed  the  analogy  wis  «o^^ 
what  farther  borne  out,  the  rude  colt 
attached  reminding  one  of  a  rerc* 
deer,  so  coarse,  and  withal  lankj.  ^^< 
asked  the  poor  man  what  our  DoBg» 
Creature  was  striving  to  say  so  '^ 
rously  in  Gaelic ;  but  of  the  two,  hi 
seemed  himself  the  more  incoffip«| 
hensible!  Grouse  and  cock  started 
in  numbers  at  our  feet ;  but,  b?'T? 
furnished  with  no  more  fbrmid>a^ 
munitions  of  war  than  the  sticks  ^• 
often  alluded  to,  our  sport  was  e^ 
fined  to  a  magnanimous  fling  ^  ^^ 
aforesaid  weapon — a  variety  of  ^^ 
which  afforded  ua  tome  excellent  ^x- 
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ercise  amongst    the    heather.      The 
gsine,  it  may  not  be  ami«8  to  say  en 
poisant,  is  strictly  preserved ;  and  as 
every  <'bit  wean  on  the  side  of  the 
braey"  in  the  vernaculary  every  yonng 
curmudgeon  within  ear-shot,  is  pro 
tanto  "game  keeper  for  the   laird," 
that  ''clarum  et  venerabile  nomen," 
poacher  is  qaite  unknown.      One  of 
our  party  (is  it  necessary  to  confess 
it  was  myself?)  regretted  exceedingly 
he  had  not  brought  a  little  bit  of  a 
'^  double-barrelled  thing"  with  him, 
that  was  along  with  the  luggage ;  but 
it  was  roost  fortunate  we  did  not,  or 
we  should  have  been  all  hauled  up, 
as   Walton   remarked,  like    Captain 
Lackland,  under  statute  sixteen  hun- 
dred  and    one,   ''for    coming   with 
hawks,    hounds,    setter-dogs,    guns, 
oross-bows,  or  other  engines  for  the 
destruction  of  game,"  without  the  poor 
satisfaction  of  a  second  Bartoline  Sad- 
dletree to  prosecute  us.     Having  got 
a  glimpse  of  Loch  Katrine  at  last,  we 
dismissed  our  guide,  having  been  pre- 
Tionsly  assured,  if  we  just  **  ganged 
on  a  wee^bit  mile  straight  adoon,"  we 
should  meet  the  head  of  the  lake. 
We  plodded  away;  but  the  ''wee  bit 
mile"  spindling  into  longitude  inter- 
minable, we  thought  we  never  should 
have  met  the  end  of  it.     When  we 
arrived  at  the  little  cottage  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  or,  as  the  hostess  was 
pleased  to  dignify  it,  the  "  Inn,"  we 
were  offered  beds,  with  the  easy  bnsi- 
aess  air  of  a  waiter  in  Princes-street. 
We  declined  the  favour,  and,  as  the 
evening  promised  well,    set   off  on 
Loch  Katrine  for  the  Trosachs.  Before 
we  seton^  our  "commissariat  depart- 
ment" was  considerably  reinforced  by 
aome  excellent  ham,  and  cold  roast 
beef,  with  something  else  that  bore  a 
fascinating  resemblance  to  cold  grouse, 
a  rather  formidable-looking  bottle  of 
the  most  inimitable  Ishty  also  seemed 
to  enjoy  a  very  flattering  place  in  the 
affections  of  all  on  board.     And  here, 
perhaps,  we  might  indulge  in  one  of 
those  rhapsodies  which  toe  most  face- 
tious of  the  great  reformers  of  the 
present  age  so    amusingly  ridicules, 
and  speak  of  hills,  and  valleys,  and 
islands, "  bathed  in  sunlight,"  "  flooded 
with  summer  glories,"  et  cetera,  but 
we  should  feebly,  indeed,  convey  the 
most  infinitesimal  idea  of  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  that  ten  miles'  pull  up  the 
lake.     At  flrs^  a  little  flat,  and  some- 
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what  commonplace,  the  borders  of  the 
lake  soon  become  precipitous,  and  on 
rounding  one  particular  points  all  the 
magic  scenery  of  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake"  bursts  on  our  view.  Haying 
contrived  to  get  through  the  cold 
grouse  rather  respectably,  and  ex- 
plored the  depths  of  the  black  bottle, 
we  were  in  excellent  humour  to  hear 
about  Fitz  James,  and  Roderick  Dhu« 
and  the  Fair  Ellen.  Our  pilot  seemed 
"  well  up"  on  the  poem— 

"  It  'ill  be  no  far  from  this/'  said 
he,  with  a  most  villainous  Scotch 
brogue, "  that  rash  chiel  Grasmeswam 
across.  You  mind  (recollect)  weel, 
sir,  the  words — 

"'Tell    Roderick  Dhu,    I  owed  him 

nought, 
Not  the  pure  service  of  a  boat 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain  side*-^ 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide. 
Bold  o*er  the  flood  his  head  he  bore, 
And  stoutly  he  steered  away  for  the 

shore. 

You  ken  the  remainder." 

We  inquired  after  "  Ellen's  Isle." 
"  I*d  make  ye  visit  that,  gentlemen, 
and  see  the  echo  and  the  bower ;  but 
it  is  unco  late  to  see  them." 

The  evening  was  closing  in  fast; 
so,  after  heanng  several  parts  of  the 
poem  recited  by  our  Palinurus,  we 
thought  it  better  to  make  for  the  little 
inn  in  the  glen  of  the  Trosachs.  On 
approaching  the  end  of  our  journey, 
we  were  utterly  amazed  and  delighted 
by  the  beauty  and  sylvan  richness  of 
the  encircling  hills;  and  when  we 
stepped  on  shore,  and  bent  our  steps 
through  the  glen,  we  were  obliged 
unanimously  to  confess  we  had  indeed 
seen  nothing  even  in  Scotland  that 
could  at  all  compare  with  the  magni- 
ficence and  beauty  of  the  Trosachs. 
It  is  a  spot  to  ramble  through  from 
night  till  morning,  from  morning  till 
night,  with  the  great  magician  of  the 
north.  As  we  passed  through  it» 
"  the  western  waves  of  ebbing  day'* 
were  flinging  their  long  shadows 
across  the  glen,  our  poetic  friend  was 
fain  to  commence  a  recitation,  the 
truthfulness  of  which  was  particularly 
striking : — 

«  One  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  us  rolled ; 
In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay, 
M'ith  promontory,  creek,  and  bay, 
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And  isluida  that,  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  liTelier  li^ht ; 

And  mountains  that  like  giants  stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Ben-Venue 

Down  to  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Craggs,  knolls,  and  mounds,  coufhsedlr 

hurTd, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world  \ 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Ben- An  heaved  high  bis  forehead  bare." 

Indeed,  before  we  reached  the  little 
inn*  we  bad  read  tbrough  the  two  first 
cantos  of  this  exquisite  poem  ;  nor  wat 
our  poetic  ravishment  at  aU  abated, 
till  the  waiter,  in  a  somewhat  pragma- 
tical way,  proffered  a  long  document 
professing  to  be  a  bill  of  fare,  and 
threw  out  the  faintest  possible  hint  we 
were  late  for  dinner,  but  we  might 
have  "a  chop  to  our  tea."  We 
b^ged  to  be  favoured  with  the  last- 
named  luxury,  without  the  chop,  and 
sallied  out  again  to  enjoy  the  delicious 
calm  of  the  evening.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  fancy  a  more  secluded 
or  exquisite  spot  than  that  little 
inn  at  the  Trosacbs.  We  were  just 
thinking  bow  completely  severed 
from  the  world  we  were,  when  a 
fashionable  chaise  drove  up,  and  put 
to  flight  our  misgivings.  Such  an 
apparition  we  were  scarcely  prepared 
for.  A  Highland  foray  we  could  un- 
derstand ;  but  when  a  beautiful  small 
foot  and  ankle,  followed  by  their 
pretty  owner,  and  a  second  foot  and 
ankle!  and  a  third!  made  their  ap- 
pearance, some  indistinct  vbion  of 
Jacob's  dream  came  over  us,  and  our 
Highland  associations  suffered  consi- 
derable perturbations.  A  descent  to 
levy  "  black  mail"  would  have  been 
quite  in  character ;  but  a  wedding 
party  from  Edinburgh  was  quite  a 
different  matter.  Yet  such  a  spot  for 
a  honey-moon  of  poetry  and  love,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  ladies  kept  from 
mounting  inaccessible  heights  after 
harebells  and  roses,  can  scarcely  be 
Imagined.  We  speak  from  grim  ex- 
perience. 

The  succeeding  day  being  Sunday, 
the  Sabbath  stillness  of  every  thing  was 
beautifullv  impressive.  We  were  in- 
formed the  nearest  ''kirk"  was  ten 
miles  off  at  Callander  ;  but  that  in  a 
little  glen  at  the  back  of  the  Trosacbs 
the  few  stray  inhabitants  of  the  spot, 
"  two  Of  three  "  usually  "  met  toge- 
ther" to  read  the  Bible.     We  were 


much  inclined  to  join  in  their  priiai- 
tive  worship,  not  unmindful  of  the 
inspiring  promise  of  that  Holy  Book, 
but  thought  it  perhaps  better  taste  Dot 
to  interrupt  th^ir  quiet  devotioniilij 
the  appearance  of  so  large  a  pirtj  of 
strangers.     In  the  after  pert  of  tin 
day,  the  several  inmates  of  the  little 
building  turned  out  for  a  ramble  abif 
Loch  Katrine,  and  through  the  gkoi 
when  we  contrived  to  do  the  smiable- 
aimable  (by-tbe-by,  how  is  it  ipelt?>- 
with  onr  fair  visitants  of  the  prcrioos 
evening.      Need  we  chroniole  tboN 
delightful  hours  ?     The   <«  Maid  of 
Athens,**    who    took    away  BjroB's 
heart,   is   now    Mrs.    Somdwd;  of 
£gina.     Onr    •«  Lady  of  the  Lab' 
was  within  one  inch  of  committiDg  tfai 
same  predatory  inroads  on  the  aft^ 
tions  of  one  of  our  party,  and  when  wi 
set  off  in  the  evening  for  Gsllaader, 
one  of  onr  numberi  ahem  I  eeened 
particularly  anxiona  to  remain  to  ii- 
plore  the  botany  of  the  glen,  and  vitb 
the    ill-fated    tin^box  and  portfbiio» 
straw-hat    and    gaiters,   reprcecntc^ 
about  as  lachrymose  an  Adoeiii  ia 
quest  of 

*'  Badi  of  hTadnthi  lad  NMi,'* 

as  you  could  easily  meet. 

At  Callander,  the  **  Pass  of  Lib;' 
and  "Bracklin  Bridge"  are  ^^ 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  trafdkn 
Having  lost  the  coach  next  morma^ 
we  posted  it  to  Stirling,  a  moch  ^ 
santer  mode  of  seeing  the  eouatiji 
which  all  along  is  pwticnlsrly  ^ 
We  passed  the  pretty  village  of  Dooef; 
Blair  Drammond,  where  we  could  » 
some  doxens  of  hares  darting  throogk 
the  grounds,  and  a  little  after  tk 
beautifully  cultivated  propertj  of  Mr- 
Smith,  Deanston,  where  hia  refbftf 
in  the  systems  of  dramvKg  have  bfca 
tried*  and  giv«i  to  the  sgricoltifft^ 
world.  The  view  of  Stirling  GaittB. 
however,  soon  becomes  the  chief  poist 
of  interest  in  the  landscape,  and  oaf 
begins  insensibly  to  think  of  the  bea)^ 
tiful  but  unfortunate  Mary»  voi  ^ 
thousand  historic  assooiatiooa  omh 
nected  with  her  name.  We  ««" 
soon  rattling  through  the  pretty  itreets 
of  Stirling.  Having  been  put  do«B 
at  the  inn,  we  ordered  sonttbii^ifi 
the  guise  of  lunch  to  be  resdj  io  » 
couple  of  hoorSf  and  bent  onr  atep^ 
towards  the  castle.  The  atrect  tf 
fearfully  steep,  but  befors  nsoy  » 
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imt»  we  were  on  the  topmost  point  of 
this  nuignificent  relic  of  ages  long 
gooe  hj, 

A  nJthtf  frowny-looking   official 
rolonteered   his    services    as  guide ; 
but  bejond  the  more  salient  points 
of  interest  he  seemed  to  know  nothing. 
The  view   from    the    different    em- 
hramres  is   perfectly  beautiful,  and 
in  poiot  of  historic  interest  perhaps 
uneqaslled  in  the  three   kingdoms; 
CQ  oar  sidsi  the  everlasting  Gram- 
plans  towering  into  the  skj  ;  and  then 
aroand  Bannockburn,  with  its  flag- 
staff ttill  proudly  venerated ;  **  Head- 
ing Hill/*  where  James  executed  Al- 
\^j ;  the  Forth,  the  Teith,  rife  with 
iiiitorie  reminiscences.     A  green  spot 
i$  shown  where  the  tournaments  were 
held,  and  the  »  Ladies  Hill,"  where 
p>6sibly   Mary  sat  the    <'  Queen    of 
betatj."    We  looked  at  it  again  and 
B'^tin  for  her  sake,  and  then  turned  to 
aplore  the  cattle. 

"  If  yon*ll  just  gang  up  yonder," 
^^id  oor  sleepy  fhend,  « you'll  see 
Queen  Mary's  apartments." 

We  were  all  obedience ;  and  after 
inooating  up  some  steps,  expecting 
'>n)e  old  and  time-honoured  associa- 
tion, we  were  met  bv  a  rough  voice 
i  iside,  •«  What's  vour  wull  ?"  Think- 
ing it  should  be  Lord  Damley  at  least, 
*'e  begged  to  be  excused  for  our  in- 
tratioD  on  royalty,  and  were  descend- 
ing with  sundry  trepidations,  when  an 


Helen  Macgregorisb-looking  young 
lady,  with  her  hair  in  papers,  and  a 
squalling  child  in  her  arms,  begged  of 
us  to  enter.  Not  being  quite  aware, 
however,  that  the  *'  Queen  of  Soots  " 
was  endeared  by  any  such  associations 
as  the  two  we  have  mentioned,  we  took 
the  rest  for  granted,  and  turned  to- 
wards another  part  of  the  building. 
The  chamber  where  Douglas  was  mur- 
dered was  next  shown  to  us,  and  the 
walled-in  space  where  some  of  the 
James's  confined  his  lions.  How  we 
wished  some  of  those  we  had  visited 
were  in  a  somewhat  similar  custody  1 
Casting  one  parting  glance  at  Bannock- 
burn,  we  descended.  There,  at  least, 
we  could  imagine  the  haughty  Edward 
with  his  troops  engaged  with  Bruoe, 
and  Douglas  and  Randolph  foremost  in 
the  fight ;  but  the  gentleman  who 
acted  as  Cicerone  seemed  to  think  it 
almost  a  statutable  offence  to  delay 
''glowering  o'er  auld  histories." 

Pretty  considerably  fortified  at  the 
inn  against  the  drive,  we  set  out  for 
Falkirk,  where  we  were  to  meet  the 
train  for  Edinburgh.  I  got  ensconced 
next  to  a  Scotchwoman  on  the  top  of 
the  coach,  who  bored  the  life  out  of 
me  with  her  Highland  jargon,  (vour 
Scotchwoman,  I  may  say  parentneti- 
cally,  is  your  only  true  bore).  She 
more  than  once  brought  to  my  mind 
the  lady  in  *'  the  Search  after  Happi- 
ness,*' as  she  asked 


'*  About  the  news  from  Eastern  parts, 
And  of  her  absent  bairns — ^pnre  Highland  hearts  I 
If  peace  brought  doon  the  priee  of  tea  and  pepper. 
And  if  the  nilmugs  were  grown  ony  cheaper ; 
Were  there  nae  speerines  of  our  Mnngo  Park^« 
Ye*ll  be  the  gentleman  tnat  wants  the  sark  ? 
If  ye  wad  buy  a  web  o'  auld  wife's  spinning, 
I'll  warrant  ye  it's  a  weel- wearing  linen.** 


SonetUng  like  the  ''Sultaun  of 
Serendib,'*  I  essayed  to  tell  her  that 
lot  linen,  but  a  little  fresh  air  and 
health,  were  the  commodities  I  was  in 
earch  of,  and  in  the  blandest  manner 
wked  whether  she  felt  not  very  happy 
^n  the  shores  of  Loch  Katrine. 

*'  Na,  na,"  said  she,  **  them  d»  -d 
steamer  bodies  frae  Glasgow  should 
'  nng  doon  their  chimney-boat^  that  a' 
the  warld  kens  will  na  pay,  and  tak 
the  bit  out  o'  the  puir  weans'  mouths." 

On  further  enquiry,  we  found  that 
the  previous  season  a  small  steamer 
was  placed  on  the  lake.  One  beauti- 
ful evening,   as  usual,  she  was  seen 


panting  away  up  to  the  Trosachs  ;  but 
next  morning  was  non  inventus — gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  or  up  into 
the  sW — for  she  could  not  have  got 
out  of^  the  lake  except  the  way  she 
came — namely,  in  pieces. 

"  What  happened  her  ?-  said  Wal- 
ton,  with  the  utmost  curiosity ;  **  she 
can't  surely  have  sunk  ?" 

"Why,  it'll  be  she  was  just  scuttled 
frae  the  outside,  that's  a',"  replied  our 
communicative  acquaintance,  with  a 
no  very  amiable  smile  on  her  counte- 
nance. 

It  seemed  this  was  a  fact ;  the 
steamer  having  interfered  with    the 
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vested  rigbts  of  these  descendants  of 
Rob  Rojf  whose  sole  inheritance  now 
seemed  a  fishing-boat  and  Scott's 
**  Lady  of  the  Lake."  We  might  pos- 
sibly have  learned  some  further  ad- 
ventures,  bat  we  were  now  at  Falkirk ; 
and  when  we  saw  our  fair  friend  safely 
deposit  herself  in  a  third-class  carriage, 
we  felt  something  like  a  night-mare  off 
our  spirits. 

We  were  up  in  Edinburgh  before 
we  were  well  settled  in  the  carriage ; 
and  when  I  state  that  we  remained  a 
week  in  AuM  Reekie,  and  met  several 
old  friends,  and  raked  up  many  old  as- 
sociations, and  dined  with  the  "  Foigh 
a  Ballaghs  "  at  the  Castle,  and  had  a 
night  of  it  at  Ambrose*8t  in  pure  re- 
spect for  certain  quaint  productions  in 
another  magazine,  and  Yisited  the  sights 
on  the  Calton,  and  went  through  Holy- 
rood,  and  heard  Christopher  North 
lecture,  and  Doctor  Chalmers  preach 
—.not  on  poor  laws-^I  have  noticed 
sufficient ;  but,  like  my  old  friend  on 
Ben  Lomond,  were  I  once  to  set  off 
to  describe  all  the  ''  lions  "  we  came 
across,  I  should  get  transfixed  in  pig- 
iron,  or  deep  into  the  mysteries  of 
stone-quarries  or  statistics.  The  good 
people  of  Edinburgh,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  seem  attacked  with  the 
prevailing  ''epidemic,"  and  serious 
notions  are  entertained  of  making  a 
tunnel  under  the  Calton,  to  connect 
two  branches  of  railway.  We  heard 
them  blasting  the  rock :  we  only  hope 
they  may  not  disturb  the  Jews  in  their 
subterranean  abode  bard  by. 

Our  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  undertaken  at  the 
close  of  the  week ;  but  so  profuse  and 
poetic  in  their  praise  of  Abhotsford 
seem  the  guide-books,  which,  for  the 
first  time,  we  now  happened  to  meet, 
that  we  should  be  intruding  on  their 
valued  province  to  say  any  thing.  The 
trees  planted  by  his  own  hand — the 
thousand  reminiscences  of  that  great 
spirit  as  you  walk  through  the  house — 
the  room  where  that  last  calm  scene, 
described  by  Lockhart,  took  place — 
now,  indeed,  could  we  fancy  we  had 
got  somewhat  nearer  the  great  mind, 
revelling  in  Waverley  or  Marmion. 
Aflter  leaving  the  house,  we  turned  our 
faces  towards  the  last  resting-place  of 
this  great  and  good  man — Dry  burgh 
Abbey.  What  a  homily  on  human 
greatness !  No  king  or  nuble  lay  be- 
neath, yet  could  we  kiss  the  dust  that 


lay  over  that  calm  grave.  We  thought 
of  the  lines  of  Milton  on  a  kindred 
poet,  and  believed  that  neither  M 
Scott  for  hie  memory  require 

**  TIm  labour  of  aaais  in  pUed  91000, 
Or  UiAt  his  hsUow'd  rdiqoM  thoaU  be  Ud 
Under  %  ttany  potntlBf  pjramid.** 

But  in  that  little  Gothic  ruin,  «i^ 
the  clustering  ivy  overhead,  and  the 
fresh  air  of  heaven  wafting  incense  all 
around,  lay  **  sepulchred  in  soeh 
pomp," 


II 


That  kliifft  ftr  loeh  a  tomb  would  wtdi  totti." 


A.  couple  of  days  after  we  went  to 
Dalkeith  Palace,  as  put  forth  in  the 
**  bills  of  performance."  The  groaDdi 
are  very  beautiful,  and  the  interior  of 
the  house  rather  el^ant ;  but  if  the 
awkward  looking  pile  conveys  the  idei 
of  a  Scotch  palace,  we  have  msoj 
prettier  palaces  in  Ireland,  not  gem- 
rally  acknowledged  as  such ;  I  cooid 
venture  to  promise  half  a  dosen  at 
least,  between  Limeriok  and  Cs.<tle 
Connell  on  the  upper  Shannon,  and  a 
day's  fishing  to  boot,  worth  the  c&tin 
little  stream  at  Dalkeith. 

Our  second  **  Sabbath"  was  ptaNd 
in  Edinburgh.     Much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  the  obeervanee  of 
that  blessed  day  in  the  modem  Atheos» 
and  elsewhere  in  Scotland ;  but  wt 
were  quite  unprepared  for  the  ansa 
of  respect  and  religious   venerstioa 
with  which  every  one  reg^ds  the  ^ 
day  of  the  week  in    Edinburgh  ui 
Glasgow.     Every  one,  old  and  yooo^. 
"  gangs  away  to  kirk/'  at  the  pR^ 
time  the  minister  eets  into  the  palpit; 
the  doors  are  closed — no  loiterers  beio^ 
allowed  to  disturb  the  eof^gregatioiL  ^ 
A  psalm  is  read  out — evety  one  joins 
as  if  his  heart  was  set  on  ont-siogia^ 
his  neighbour,  no  organ  being  allov^d 
in  any  of  the  kirks ;  and  when  ser- 
vice terminates,    every  one   **p^ 
hame,"  in  as  business  a  way  as  e« 
came.     No  straggling  or  promeosdifif 
about  town — ^no  cantering  round  t^ 
different  squares  on  hired  chargers,  ^^ 
running  down   to  the  **  Rock/*  *wJ 
up  again — no  hiring    jarvies  to  tbf 
"  Brook"  or  •«  Strawberry  beds,"  wiiii 
your  other  Dublin  atrocities. 

Our  next  point  of  interest  was  Pf^^ 
—there  are  two  routes  from  Edinbm^b 
to  Perth,  the  more  preferable,  perhaps* 
that  by  Queensferry,  Kinross,  Lech  U- 
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TeOyGlenfargfand  MoncrieifHill^  three 
miles  from  Perth.  Here  the  Romans 
Tieved  the  Taj,  crying  out  in  a  mo- 
meot  ot  pardonable  forgetfulness, 
Ecce  TUmrf  The  view  of  Perth  and 
its  TiUej  is  one  of  the  moat  lovely*  at 
least,  ID  the  north  of  Scotland* — the 
nllej  of  the  Tay  spreading  away  east 
and  west  in  all  its  exuberance  and 
beauty. 

In  the  town  of  Perth  there  is  no- 
thing Tery  particular  that  we  had  not 
seen  amongst  the  wynds  and  closes  of 
Edinburgh.  Two  miles  outside  the 
town,  however,  we  met  Scoon  Palace ; 
from  this  Edward  carried  off  the  coro- 
nation stone  to  Westminister  Abbey. 

Hitherto  we  had  been  much  in- 
debted to  the  modern  innovation  of 
wheel  conveyances ;  we  were  obliged 
now  to  step  out  on  a  somewhat  more 
independent  system,  and  after  a  walk 
of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  (hear 
that  all  loiterers  in  Grafton-street) 
reached  the  sweet  village  of  Dunkeld. 
Oar  way  at  first  lay  through  what  toas 
"Bimam  Wood*'  that  came  to  Dun* 
sin&ne,  and  following  the  advice  of 
Malcolm,  we  cut  down  branches,  (how 
ve  thought  of  our  botanic  friend  in 
the  Trosachs !)  and  marched  along-* 
thereby  *'  shadowing  the  number  of  our 
host,"  perhaps  more  classic  than  for- 
midable. 

**  Hoc  out  OUT  IwBiitri  <m  tha  outward  wtlli, 
Th«  ay  U  itUlv  wt  eaiM*'-> 

pleasantly  remarked  our  poetic  friend 
—indeed  he  seemed  to  hold  out  a  flag 
of  distress  particularly  soon,  a  dandy 
Dablin  boot  not  being  the  most  agree- 
able permissive  to  step  out  on  a  bard 
dry  road. 

The  "  FalLi  of  the  Braan"  were  next 
in  order ;  and  when  I  say  we  were 
delighted,  but  a  little  disappointed,  I 
have  said  every  thing  particularly  ne- 
cessary. We  now  thought  it  time  to 
K'et  back  to  Glasgow,  which  we  ef- 
fected by  a  geographical  cut  across  the 
country,  through  regions  where  the 
traces  of  civilization  were  in  the 
last  desree  indistinct— spots  indeed* 
^ome  of  them,  where  the  imprint  of  a 
high-heeled  boot  would  be  as  great  a 
curiosity,  as  a  similar  phenomenon 
happened  to  be  to  Robinson  Crusoe. 
We  had  seen  some  wild  spots  in  dear 
Ireland ;  but  to  see  real,  thorough, 
dismal,  unmitigated  desolation,  permit 


me  to  recommend  to  you  some  parti 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  When 
we  were  landed  somewhat  abruptly 
at  the  Coach-office  again,  in  Princes- 
street,  we  imagined  we  had  come  into 
another  latitude  and  longitude  alto- 
gether, and  could  fancy  the  canny 
citizens  of  the  Canongate  and  North 
Bridge,  as  magnified  ants  moving 
about  an  ant-bill.  What  they  thought 
of  us  in  return  I  can*t  well  say,  but  we 
were  a  little  the  **  worse  of  the  wear  ;'* 
however,  after  sundry  evolutions  at 
the  hotel,  and  applications  of  cold 
cream,  we  were  enabled  to  <'  put  our 
faces  before"  our  friends  once  more. 
We  took  the  last  train  in  the  evening, 
and  were  sleeping  soundly  at  the 
"  North  British,"  in  Glasgow,  a  little 
after  eleven  o'clock  that  night. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday  (our  third 
Sunday  in  Scotland)  we  had  another 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  devout  and 
religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  struck  us  so  forcibly  in  Edin- 
burgh. Being  a  dies  non  for  going 
about,  we  satisfied  ourselves  with 
*'  8^<^nging  to  kirk,**  and  afterwards 
took  a  tour  towards  the  Broomielaw. 
We  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
the  succeeding;  week  in  the  '*  Metro- 
polis of  the  West,"  and  were  highly 
pleased.  The  <<  Glasgow  bodies"  have 
great  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
Exchange  and  Statue,  the  College  and 
Hunterian  Museum,  with  its  valuable 
pictures,  the  Cemetery,  Infirmary, 
Banks,  Churches,  and  Squares;  but 
it  would  be  getting  a  little  too  com* 
monplace  to  say  any  thing  about  our 
visit  to  each.  The  city,  like  Edinburgh, 
is  a  curious  combination  of  the  antique 
and  the  modern ;  and  while  wending 
our  way  down  the  Saut  market ,  we 
insensibly  got  back  to  the  days  of  the 
worthy  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie.  The  air 
of  business  in  Glasgow  is  quite  delight* 
ful,  except,  perhaps,  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
to  compare  with  it ;  yet  if  any  thing 
intellectual,  particularly  if  it  be  na- 
tional, happen  to  be  going  on,  scores 
of  persons  will  be  found  amongst  the 
most  prominent,  who  seem  to  enjoy  it 
not  the  less,  that  they  were  a  short 
hour  before  engaged  in  the  sublimities 
of  pig  iron,  or  the  mysteries  of  can- 
vas or  cotton.  The  theatre  in  Glas- 
gow is  a  perfect  gem  in  point  of  deco- 
ration and  paintings;  in  general  the 
legitimate  drama,  however,  is  "  quoted 
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at  a  very  low  figure"  by  the  bunnets 
folks,  from  their  tired  oat  acqaaintance 
with  the  ''old  familiar  faces" of  the 
oompany,  dieguise  them  as  they  may. 
Any  particular  ''star/'  however,  ap- 
pearing above  the  dramatic  horisoD, 
never  fails  to  bring  immense  houses* 
'the  quiet,  thoughtAil  demeanour  of 
the  audience  is  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  one  accustomed  to  the  ^gane^i 
of  the  upper  gallery  nearer  home  \ 
every  one  seems  to  come  to  learn  and 
be  amused.  It  has  often  been  a  subject 
of  wonder,  that  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, at  least  the  same  people,  could 
have  given  origin  to  such  men  as  Watt 
and  Sums,  from  the  lowest  ranks  of 
society  ;  the  secret  seems  to  lie,  how'>> 
ever,  in  the  very  general  information 
diffused  amongst  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  in  Scotland.  James  Watt 
and  Robert  Burns  represent  many  of 
the  operatives  of  Glasgow — a  singular 
oomfirmation  of  the  abstract  mechanical 
and  poetic.  We  had  several  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  this  during  our 
stay,  particularly  at  the  book  auctions 
and  the  theatre,  and  amid  the  clank- 
ing of  wheels  and  cylinders  in  several 
of  the  factories. 

-  One  night,  in  quest  of  infi>rmation, 
we  directed  our  adventurous  wing  to- 
wards the  least  refined  part  of  the 
house;  it  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
•ngineers  and  stokers,  all  day  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  furnace  or  engine- 
room,  yet  willing  to  undergo  a  second 
broiling  for  the  sake  of  the  intellec- 
tual treat  afforded  by  Macready*s  por- 
traiture of  Macbeth.  The  house  was 
orammed,  yet  you  could  hear  every 
word  as  though  it  were  empty.  We 
contrived  to  "  draw  out"  a  young 
man,  an  engineer,  who  sat  before  us, 
before  the  play  had  proceeded  very  far. 
He  hold  the  text  of  Shakspeare  in  hit 
hand,  which  he  referred  to  occasion- 
ally as  some  new  idea  struck  him,  but 
what  seemed  to  delight  him  beyond 
measure,  was  the  well-known  music  of 
the  Witches*  part.  Though  dressed 
in  a  Aistian  jacket,  betraying  no  very 
equivocal  traces  of  oil  and  smoke,  his 
criticisms  were  at  once  the  most  natu- 
ral, many  of  them  deep  and  well 
Ibunded,  and  all  conceived  in  the  most 
exeellent  taste.  Between  the  two  last 
scenes,  the  orchestra  struck  up  a  piece 
of  music— a  complete  Babel  of  chro- 
matic horrors — a  kind  of  Scotch  reel 
grafted  on  a  polka. 


<<  Yon,  I  take  it,  has  nse  mueUt 
barmon  V  nor  melody  in  it,"  tsid  he ; 
**  it  '11  be  some  figment  of  that  daft 
oallant  yon.  Oh,  sir,  what  sveet  boa- 
nie  bits  in  Mosart  and  Weber,  or  ereo 
Donisetti,  they  could  play  just  ss  weel; 
na»  na,  sir,  horses  ganging  round  in 
a  myiU  winna  get  on  for  scolding." 

<<  You're  fond  of  good  music,  I  per- 
ceive." 

**  Of  music  verra  fond,  sir.  I  miod 
verra  weel  the  opera  folk  here  Ung 
syne — Der  Freyscbuta,  and  Puritaoti 
and  Norma-— oh,  sir,  it  was  delioiom.*' 

By  an  imperceptible  detour,  1  led 
him  to  his  own  subject,  but  here  he 
was  quite  at  home,  and  with  a  fami- 
liarity  with  the  matter  qmte  amt«ngi 
described  the  peculiarities  of  almost 
every  steamer  in  the  Clyde.*' 

"  I  say,  Jock,  your  vibrating  cylinder, 
how  does  she  work?'*  said  he  to  so 
acquaintance  two  seats  from  him,  and 
forthwith  he  and  Jock  entered  into 
a  curious  and  animated  oomparisoo  of 
facts  which  seemed  of  considenhU 
interest,  on  the  relativo  value  of  the 
fixed  and  movable  cylinder,  iate^ 
riqsted  somewhat  abruptly  by  the  lober 
looking  representative  of  the  divine  art 
of  physic,  and  Lady  Macbeth.  The 
conduct  of  this  plain,  nn|»«teDdii9 
man  (and  the  pit  and  galleiy  was  M 
of  such)  contrasted  strangely  with  that 
of  an  individual,  a  stranger,  I  beliere, 
who  sat  near  us  in  the  boxes  another 
night,  and  who  gave  origin  to  a  aoene 
scarcely  within  the  bounds  of  credibi- 
lity. The  play  was  Otbello»  in  the 
middle  of  which  this  person  Indolged 
in  some  sarcastic  sneers  towardi  thi 
gentle  Desdemona.  The  gentlenuo 
acting  Othello,  I  believe  knew  bis  Dnif 
but  in  an  unsuspecting  moment  hf 
crossed  the  footlights,  scrambled  op 
into  the  box,  and  gave  him  a  thorongb 

Summoning,  returning  very  quietl;  t0 
nish  his  part!  We  oould  scarce); 
believe,  even  in  matier-of-iact  Glai- 
gow,  such  a  piece  of  acting  would  be 
tolerated;  but  Uie  kabitm  of  the 
theatre  seemed  to  look  upon  it  ai  an 
ordinary  piece  of  bunness  enoiwfa*  oor 
had  we  much  time  to  differ  with  then 
in  opinion,  as  we  left  on  the  suoeeedlDg 
day. 

The  most  interestmg  spot  we  vM 
in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  wai  (he 
«  Falls  of  the  Clyde  ;**  en  rtfuU  we 
passed  BothweU  Castle^  a  mMmfieffj 
ruin,  and  a  little  farther,  on  fiothwell 
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Bridge^  10  edebrated  in  story*  after 
which  thefirat  fal],  that  of  Stonebyres, 
comet  into  vieir.     We  were  scarcely 
prepared  for  a  scene  so  heaatiful»  and 
withal  qdet   and  unpretonding^tbe 
entire  waters  of  the  Clyde  rushing  in 
three  mocessiTe  falls  over  their  rocky 
buTien,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
fzqaiiite  bit  of  conntrw  we  had  seen, 
It  least  in  Lanark.     A  little  farther* 
Still  tracing  up  the  Clyde*  we  came  to 
the  falls  of  Corra  Linn  and  Bonning- 
ton—a  delicious  walk  through  groves 
of  trees,  the  thunder  of  the  river  in 
our  ears*  and  all  that  the  most  lovely 
lad  picturesque  country  could  afford 
of  roral  quietude  to  soften  and  har- 
moniie  a  scene  at  once  bold  and  mag« 
nificent.  We  picked  up  our  lost  pleiad 
io  one  of  the  groves*  where*  after  the 
muaer  of  a  wayward  Alcibiades*  he 
bad  been  recounting  his  conquests  in 
the  fields  of  love  and  botany,  with  no 
)trrn  Socrates  to  direct  the  current  of 
lus  philosophy.    The  tin  box  and  port- 
folio were  replete  with  specimens*  and 
he  seemed  on  bia  way  only  to  invade 
tlie  loathem  parts  of  Scotland^Sel- 
kirk,  and  Jedburgh*  and  the  Tweed ; 
vepartedt  however*  with  the  driest  pos- 
sible eje^lids.    (Mem. — Gentle  reader* 
Derer  join  an  entomologist  or  botanist 
vheo  yon  intend  to  enjoy  yourself.) 
On  oar  return   to   town  we  went 


throu^  some  of  the  factories  by  espe- 
cial favour,  particularly  the  St.  Rollox 
Chemical  Worka—the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  perfect  establishment  perhaps 
in  the  world*  and  next  morning  were 
away  from  Ardrossan*  with  an  occa- 
sional gleam  of  sunshine  and  a  deli- 
cious breeze  in  the  North  Channel* 
and  bound  for  Old  Ireland. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  We  parted 
from  Scotland*  not  without  many  re- 
grets. We  might  have  gone  farther 
north*  did  our  time  permit*  but  even 
the  few  sweet  spots  we  had  seen  suffi- 
ciently disclosed  to  us  the  broad  fea- 
tures of  this  favoured  land ;  indeed* 
our  impressions  of  the  country  of  John 
Knox  and  Robert  Bruce*  have  been 
such  as  shall  not  be  readily  erased. 
Yet  we  think  there  are  sweeter  and 
sunnier  spots  for  the  tourist  to  discover, 
where  the  laugh  of  youth  is  merrier* 
"  the  tints  of  the  earth  and  the  hues 
of  the  sky"  more  softly  beautiful*  the 
cead  miUe  feaUhagh  of  the  people  bub- 
bling up  more  generouslv  from  the 
heart.  We  will  only  add*  we  would 
not  exchange  Ireland*  with  its  Killar- 
ney,  and  Glengariff*  and  Lismore*  and 
Wicklow,  Connemara*  Cove*  Lough 
Erne*  Lough  Derg*  and  Giant's  Cause- 
way* for  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys  put 
together. 
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OALLBAT    OF    ILLUITAIOUt    I&I8HMBM.  —  KO.     XT. 

WM.  MAttBS,  ABOBBIsaOP  OF  DVBUV. 
nUT  ABTlCLSi 


It  11  unnecessary  to  explore  into  the 
remote  ancestry  of  those  who  have 
achieved  for  themselves  an  eminence 
which  no  ancestry  can  eive  or  take 
away.  The  family  records  of  William 
Magee  must  he  briefly  adverted  to,  as 
the  incidents  of  a  life  illustrated  by 
the  most  honourable  distinctions,  and 
rendered  interesting  by  the  events  in 
which  he  bore  a  distinguished  part — 
must  claim  all  the  space  we  can  afford 
to  its  relation.  Of  his  lineage,  the 
most  authentic  account  which  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  refers  us  to  1640, 
when  the  immediate  ancestor  of  his 
family  came  over  from  Scotland/  and 
settled  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh, 
and  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  in 
competent  circumstances. 

John  Magee,  the  father  of  the 
archbishop,  appears  to  have  been  resi- 
dent in  Enniskillen.f  He  had  married 
a  person  likewise  of  Scottish  descent 
.^a  woman  of  some  property,  to  whose 
worth,  piety,  and  considerable  talent, 
her  illustrious  son  may  have  been  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  after  successes 
in  life.     She  was  a  Presbyterian. 

By  the  generous  credulity  of  Mr. 
John  Magee,  the  circumstances  of  the 
family  were  reduced  from  comparative 
affluence  to  a  struggling  condition. 
He  was  betrayed  into  some  liability, 
which  soon  placed  him  at  the  mercy  of 
creditors;  but  the  clear  integrity  of 
his  conduct  obtained  liberal  terms, 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  an  allow- 
ance of  ^  100  a  year. 

By  a  memorandum  of  his  own, 
made  in  1799,  the  archbishop  would 
appear  to  have  been  born  in  1764 ; 
but  according  to  the  authority  from 
which  our  statement  is  mainly  drawn, 
he  was  born  in  1766,  in  Enniskillen. 
He  was  the  third  child,  and  only  sur- 
Tiving  son  of  his  parents.  His  dispo- 
sition to  learn  was  early  shown.  In 
the  fifth  year  of  his  age  he  was  sent  to 


school  to  Mr.  Fea,  as  a  di^T'^cholsr; 
in  two  years  more  he  was  removed  to 
the  endowed  school  of  Enniskillen,  of 
which  Dr.  Noble  was  then  the  head 
master.  On  the  history  of  this  por- 
tion of  his  life  we  must  becnrsort: 
a  half-brother  of  his  mother's,  Dr. 
Viridet — a  gentleman  deservedlr  dis- 
tinguished for  parts  and  knowledge, 
and  happily  endowed  with  the  most 
exalted  moral  temper  of  mind— eirlj 
impressed  with  a  conviction  of  tbe 
striking  abilities  of  his  nephew,  aod 
determined  that  no  fair  advantage 
should  be  wanting — took  the  yonth  to 
reside  with  himself,  in  order  more 
efficiently  to  superintend  his  prepare 
tion  for  the  University,  in  wUch  be 
rightly  foresaw  the  (Ustinctions  to 
which  he  might  be  expected  to  arrire. 
Under  the  care  of  this  excellent  ud 
able  guardian,  he  rapidly  advanced  i& 
his  studies ;  and  before  he  had  cooi- 
Dieted  his  fifteenth  year,  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  in  June,  1781,  as  t 
pensioner,  under  Dr.  Richard  Stack. 
In  college  he  was  assiduoas  in  tkt 
cultivation  of  those  social  enjojmeQt9> 
for  which  his  wit,  facilitT  of  langmg^ 
and  the  vivacity  both  of  his  intellect  m 
affections,  so  eminently  qualified  bid* 
He  was  no  less  industrious  in  tbe  l^ 
quisition  of  the  yarious  branches  n 
elementary  knowledg^ef  which  coo- 
posed  the  undergraduate  conne-A 
course,  which,  though  even  then  in  sd- 
vance  of  the  time,  was  very  far  short 
of  that  which  has  since,  by  lus  ^ 
labour,  and  that  of  &  few  other  dis- 
tinguished cotemporaries,  been  ^ 
stituted.  It  must,  indeed,  be  to!j 
allowed,  that  the  studies  to  which  tbs 
world  has  been  indebted  for  lo  Itff* 
and  comprehensive  a  commaod  f 
learning,  and  such  singular  skill  in  its 
application,  cannot,  without  much  sbj 
fairness,  be  regarded  as  defective ;  isd 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  gre*t«r 


*  In  the  previous  year  the  Covenant  was  proclaimed  in  Scotland,  and  the  fief« 
struggle  commenced  between  Charles  and  his  Scottish  subjects,  which  soon,  fay  tM 
rapid  diffusion  and  prevalence  of  tbe  popular  spirit,  compelled  the  royalists  to  o^ 

Sate  in  considerable  numbers.     Among  these  was  Magee's  ancestor.    The  oaflie  « 
agee  was,  we  believe,  adopted  on  the  same  occasion.  •      .     . 

t  We  have  in  our  possession  a  document,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  corporati^ 
Enniskillen,  and  recording  the  election  of  Mr.  John  Magee  as  a  fireesaaa  of  (^ 
borough  in  the  year  XJlfB 
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cbaqges  stnee  efibcted*  are  mainly  diie 
to  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  msthematical  science,  it  must  be 
felt  hov  Tery  su£Beient  ibr  all  its 
proper  uses  most  have  been  the  course 
of  stodies  then  pursued. 

With  all  the  £re  and  vivacity  of  his 
temperament  there  is  somewhat  wor« 
thj  of  reflection  in  the  studious  diligence 
of  Msgee  at  thisjnteresting  period  of 
his  career.  It  was  his  custom  to  pur« 
toe  hia  studies  throughout  the  day, 
from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
till  ten  at  ni^ht>  when  instead  of  yield* 
iog  his  wearied  nerves  to  well-earned 
rest,  he  rather  looked  for  the  relaza* 
tions  of  societT.  At  that  late  hour, 
he  frequently  laid  aside  his  book,  to 
ippear  in  the  haunt  of  social  gaiety, 
the  coDoqnial  circles,  then  so  brilliant 
in  the  Insh  metropolis.  Whatever 
vas  the  complexion  of  the  party, 
Magee^was  a  welcome  addition.  In« 
oocent  in  his  liveliest  conversation, 
severely  irreproachable  in  his  morab, 
his  ready  repartee,  his  prompt  good 
Ming,  and  easj  expression  of  mind, 
already  distinguished  him.  It  is  al- 
nu)tt  superfluous  to  say  how  great 
«;ere  successes  which  obtained  a  still 
higher  distinction  for  his  academio 
career. 

"  He  obtained  all  the  collegeThonours ; 
be  got  nine  certificates—all  that  could 
he  got  in  the  first  three  years ;  the  last 
year  he  had  no  occasionto  go  in  for  any 
examinations  but  the  Hilary  and  Octo* 
her ;  the  October  being  for  the  degree, 
there  was  no  certificate ;  he  got  besides 
the  four  Hilary  premiums.  He  was 
besides  a  gold  meoal  man." — Mrs,  Hun-- 
tv's  M.S. 

Of  this  time,  now  one  'of  curious 
interest,  the  records  are  scanty ;  and 
if  it  were  not  so,  we  could  not  here 
well  avail  ourselves  of  the  abundance. 
From  the  letters  of  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Daniel  Viridet,  we  can  distinctly  as- 
certain the  main  points  of  his  conduct 
and  character  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Viridet  was  evidently  a  person  of  ez- 
teosire  attainments. 

He  had  been  himself  a  Scholar,^ 
^d  eyidentiy  possessed  no  slight  at- 
t^ments  in  academic  literature. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  this  trentieman  mav  interest 

^1  ^7  w 

yoe  reader,  and  convey  a  more  distinct 
idea^  than  we  can  otherwise  hope  to 


five,  of  this  period  of  Magee's  life, 
n  1782,  Mr.  Viridet  thus  addresses 
him:— 

**  We  are  all  weU  here.  Much  of  our 
happiness  depends  on  the  figure  you  and 
Bob  will  cut  at  the  next  examinations." 

And  again  in  the  same  year— 

*  *'  You  need  make  no  apology  to  me 
for  any  trouble  or  expense  you  can  put 
me  to.  If  in  the  trouble  I  took  in  ex- 
plaining the  passage  that  puzzled  you, 
I  have  opened  your  eves  to  the  sense  of 
your  author,  I  am  fully  repaid." 

In  the  same  letter  he  adds — 

**  Cut  a  figure  in  the  course — ^read— > 
be  a  scholar  ....  and  no  money 
that  I  can  command  shall  be  refused 
you.  .  .  .  Consult  me,  then,  freely 
as  a  brother  on  any  thing  that  puzzles, 
or  any  thing  that  happens  you.  You 
will  not  hear  from  me  again  till,  I  hope, 

Sou  will  obtain  the  premium.  Do  not, 
owever,  suffer  yourself  to  be  over* 
anxious,  too  much  awed  or  concerned 
about  it — ^that  might  confuse  or  disturb 
you.  Ne  quid  nimsa,  is  an  old  and  Just 
proverb. " 

A  letter  from  the  same  hand,  on  the 
29th  January  following,  ascertains  th« 
fact  that  Magee  then  obtained  a  sci- 
ence premium  in  the  most  distinguished 
manner.  Among  other  things  he  i 


"Mr.  Stack's  kind  greetings  arose 
not  merely  from  friendship  for  you  or 
me,  but  from  deference  ^to  merit.-  A 
modest,  unassuming  behaviour  is  now 
more  necessary  for  you  than  ever.  .  • 
.  .  A  fellowship  is  what  I  wish  you 
to  obtain ;  and  you  have  begun  so  well, 
that  I  do  not  doubt  at  all  of  your  suc- 
cess. .  .  .  You  have  taken  the  lead 
gloriously,  and  to  lose  it  would  be 
shameful.  How  many  were  in  your 
division — ^were  Crofton  and  ^Miller  with 
you  ?  Remember  you  beat  them  easily 
now,  and  will  beat  them  more  easily 
when  mathematics  come  into  play.  .  . 
•  .  Consult  me  about  every  word  of 
the  Odes,  I  know  them  well,  &c.  .  • 
.  .  As  to  Locke,  you  surprise  me 
much ;  I  never  thought  it  easier  than 
Murray.  It  requires  attention,  and 
clearness  in  the  head,  and  frequent  lec- 
tures, to  brine  you  into  his  purpose,  &c. 
....  You  have  proved  yourself, 
in  Murray,  Greek,  ana  Latin,  equal  to 
any  one  of  your  division;  ana  after 
Locke,  your  other  sciences  are  all  so 
much  mathematics,  or  mathematical, 
that  I  should  have  no  doubt  of  you  at 
all,  if  you  once  could  master  this.    But 


*  &Ir.  Vuidet  obtained  his  scholarship  in  1709,  together  with  Dr.  R.  Stack, 
*"^  whom  he  afterwarda  ent^ed  his  nephew. 
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I  know  yovr  dUig«iee,  aad  eaanot  be 
brooi^i  to  doubt  tho  infinite  powers  of 
jonr  abilities." 

To  set  n  jott  value  on  the  snbatanoe 
of  these  brief  extracts,  the  reader  most 
keep  in  mind  that  thoT  are  the  iapgoage 
of  a  distinguished  8cboIar»  baring  ob- 
rionslj  a  thorongh  acquaintance  with» 
•nd  a  deep  habitnal  interest  in  the  sub- 

tot  of  academic  literature.  A  letter 
the  following  April  acquaints  us 
with  the  fact  that  Magee  obtained  the 
certificate,  thus  confirming  his  supe- 
riority in  his  division. 

•*  You  have  done  well.  Your  own  re^ 
ileotions  mnst  reward  you^my  thanks 
cannot  add  to  that  recompense ;  if  they 
oan,  you  have  them  most  heartily  and 

sincerely ^you  have  them  almost  more 

for  your  nnsolioited  and  early  declara« 
tions  of  endeavouring  to  win,  than  for 
the  success  you  had  in  obtaining  the  last 
glorious  testimon  V  of  your  literary  merit 
aad  application,  sc  ....  Don't 
tpare  to  take  any  money  you  desire  for 
neoMsaries,  or  for  any  amusement  you 
like.  ....  What  was  Yelverton, 
and  what  is  he  now?" 

We  thmk  these  extracts  enough  to 
•onvey  a  dear  impression  of  the  sue* 
eess  with  which  Maoee  commenced  a 
oovrse,  the  results  of  which  ampW  in- 
£eate  that  it  oontlnued  to  be  at  least 
as  meritoriottsW  distinguished. 

It  appears  nx>m  many  passages  in 
Bir.  Viridet's  letters*  that  his  nephew 
was  considerably  inoonvenienoed  by 
the  idle  hablto  of  his  chum.  As  the 
period  of  the  scholarship  examination 
approached)  we  can  easily  percdve 
that  there  was  so  little  doubt  of  the 
result,  that  it  could  not  hare  been  a 
subject  of  anxiety. 

Magee  obtained  his  scholarship  in 
1784.  The  most  remarkable  among 
bb  ootemporary  scholars  of  the  same 
year,  were  Ussher,  Phibbs,  Russel, 
nad  Ward,  who  like  him  afterwards 
became  fbllows,  Theobald  Wdfb  Tone, 
of  unhappy  memory  In  the  history 
of  this  country,  and  Richard  Jebb, 
the  late  excellent  judge  of  the  Ring's 
Bench.  Among  the  body  of  exist* 
IM  scholars  at  the  time,  were  several 
afterwards  well-known  names:  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet ;  that  excellent  man 
and  illustrious  naturalist,  Whitley 
Stokes,  afterwards  among  the  fellows 
Md  nrofessors  2  William  Conyngham 
Plunket,  since  Lord  Plunket ;  George 
BliUer,  the  able  and  eloquent  Profes- 
sor of  History;  Richard  Graves, 
among  the  most  learned  of  our  theolo- 


giaas.    In  ilia  foUowiag  yssr,  teiU 
Instrious  name  of  Bushe  was  added  to 
therolL     It  was  a  period  of  high  in- 
telleetoal  eminenoe  in  Ireland.    Tbe 
oolite  had  not  then  attained  tiiehigh 
scientific  reputation,  wfaidi  now  plscct 
its  fellows  and  professors  in  the  fore- 
most  rank  of  European  scienos.    Sei. 
ence  itself  had  not  yet  attained  tbil 
vast    development,    or  that   potttioB 
of  saperiority  which    it   now  hold» 
among  the  branches  of  human  knov- 
ledge.     But  in  the  clasrical,  metapfay- 
sioal,   moral,   and  political  scienoo, 
which  were  the  standard  elemaU  d 
mental  attainment,  as  well  as  in  the 
range  of  science  then  open  to  the  its- 
dent,  no  University  atood  higher  io 
reputation,  or  perhapa  in  reality  » 
h]ghr-.4m   estimate  which  will  stand 
the  test  of  oompariaon  when  ftiri; 
applied.     Much  unfsimess  hsi  bees 
displayed  on  this  important  sabjccti 
which  we  cannot  paas  vrithont  mnm 
oomment :   the   Umversity  should  be 
tried  by  iU  fruit  i  not  publicatioBs,  of 
which  the  greater  part  fk>at  idly  dova 
the  stream  of    oblivioo,    bat  vm- 
orators,  statesman,   and  the<dogiu^ 
whose  after  oelebri^,  whose  eloqwoe^ 
and  whose  writings,  are  as  much  ^ 
produce  of  their  Ahna  Maier,  u  n 
their  lives  had  been  passed  within  ha 
venerable  walls.     The  oooaaon  dotf 
not  permit  any  expanded  oommeoM^' 
tion  of  the  eminent  names  of  Bim 
Berkeley,    Young,     Orattsn,   Flooi 
Fitsgibbon,  he.  «kc.  who  wars  aawsg* 
the  most  striving  and  aucoenfiil  «lBOiii 
of  the  «  SUeni  Stsier,"  and  who  ob- 
tained,  in  their  times  and  proMoofi 
all  the  fame  and  suooees  that  lay  withis 
tiie  compass  of  attainment;  sadsov 
that  our  fUlows  and  profbssora  ity* 
in  leading  places  in  the  ranks  of  ^ 
oovery,    and  that  wo  possess  M» 
which  may  ftdrly  contest  the  intd^ 
toal  palm  frith  either  of  thetwoEsglw 
Univerrities,  In  their  several  dipifr 
ments  of  learning,  we  may  stUl  wet 
back  with  justifiable  oompbcemr  ^ 
the  period  when   men   lu»  Mag^ 
Plunket,  Saurin,  Bushe,  were  tfj^ 
for  the  competition  In  whwh  twr 
equals  have  not  been  found  a»«f 
those  whose  inridious  superiority  *» 
only  to  be  maintained  by  iniw««8fr 

able  sneers  at  the  «•  Silent  Sii*«>  * 
at  the  bombastof  thatpopularriietjnct 

which  they  were  pleased  to  cafl  "  l"* 

eloquenoe.**  ,       i^ 

But  the  evwitfU  lili  ^iUfS^^ 
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nuuidt  too  Qwny  deteUs  to  allow  us  to 
linger  on  those  of  his  undergradaato 
course.  We  shall  offer  one  more  brief 
testimony^  which  may  serve  to  show 
bow  deep  and  general  must  have  been 
the  impression  made  in  this  period  by 
Magee:*. 

"Mr.  8eton  writes  thvs  of  yon  to 
me—'  But  for  your  ^reat  comfort,  and 
to  my  g^at  satltftustion,  I  hear  from  all 
who  know  him  [Biaffee],  that  there  is 
not  a  doubt  bat  that  he  will  be  a  fellow  t 
bis  abilities  are  shining,  his  applioation 
intense,  his  morals  pure,  and  his  man* 
ners  genteel  and  amiable." 

The  interval  between  bis  first  de- 
gree in  the  eommenoement  of  1786 
and  the  year  17889  when  he  ob* 
tained  his  fellowship^  was  devoted 
to  the  same  nndeviating  course  of 
laborious  application.  Daring  the 
interval  thus  oocnpied,  his  health  had 
b^gon  to  give  way  to  exertions  far 
more  congenial  to  his  high- wroaght  and 
mercurial  temper  of  mindf  than  adapted 
to  a  frame  not  naturally  robust.  He 
wae  indeed  a  very  remarkable  instance 
of  that  power  which  a  frame  of  deli- 
cate structure  sometimes  has  been  re- 
marked to  derive  from  such  a  spirit. 
Suoh  sfiriiMt  indeed*  are*  for  reasons 
which  we  shall  not  •  stay  to  discnssy 
oftener  found  in  the  haunte  of  active 
life,  or  in  the  scenes  of  gaiety*  than  in 
the  pale  quiet  of  the  study*  Were  it 
not  SO9  we  incline  to  suspect  there 
would  appear  a  sreater  frequency  of 
ruling  spirits  in  the  world.  Not  that 
high  animal  spirit  is  even  commonly 
combined  with  intellectual  power ;  it 
is  indeed  a  rare  combination ;  but  it  is 
to  the  union  of  restless  energy  with 
strong  reasony  that  such  men  as  Ma- 
gee  are  due.  The  observation  is  by 
fto  means  idle :  the  high  and  strenuous 
part  which  he  took  in  the  lar  more 


momentous  concerns  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  a  prominent  actor,  cannot 
be  fullv  comprehended  without  an 
ample  allowance  for  this  most  essen- 
tial aspect  of  his  character.  And  at 
the  present  period  of  our  narrative, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  most  la- 
borious, and,  if  adequately  pursued, 
most  deep  and  extensive  course  of 
study  known,  h'ls  strength  was  sup- 
ported by  the  vitelity  of  a  spirit  that 
could  not  yield  to  weariness  or  depres- 
sion. Nor  did  he,  during  the  whole 
time,  deny  himself  to  the  social  circle^ 
which  he  loved,  and  for  which  he  was 
so  framed.  After  twelve  hours  of 
drudgery,  while  others  sought  for  rest 
or  sleep,  he  refreshed  himself  with 
lively  chat,  or  keen  discussion,  or  re- 
paired with  laughter,  smiles,  and  wit, 
what  mental  toil  had  worn. 

In  1788,  he  obUined  the  fellowship, 
and  gained  very  great  praise  for  his  an- 
swering, against  a  remarkably  distin- 
guished bench  of  rival  candidates.^ 
There  cannot  indeed  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  very  superior  excellence  of  Us  an- 
sweriog,  when  it  is  recollected  that  on 
this  occasion  Dr.  Miller*  two  years 
his  senior,  was  among  those  who  were 
that  year  unsuccessful.  We  should* 
perhaps*  apologise  for  recurring  to 
such  a  test ;  but  to  be  excelled  by  Ma- 
gee*  is  surely  no  deduction  from  the 
most  honourable  fame  {  and  if  it  were, 
few  indeed  can  afford  it  so  well  as 
Dr.  Miller.  We  ought  also  to  add, 
that  the  result  of  the  fellowship  ex». 
mination  was  then  mainly  governed 
by  mathematical  and  physical  answer* 
ing.  And  Magee  was  among  the  most 
eminent  mathematicians  of  his  time* 
and  might  have  been  as  permanently 
distingwshed  in  this  as  he  was  in  more 
popular  departmente  of  literature^ 
had  not  his  talent  been  called  into  a 


*  After  obtaining  his  fBllowship,  Magee  paid  a  visit  to  ^miskfllen — it  was  the 
first  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  The  following  extract  f^om  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  upon  the  occasion,  conveys  a  lively  impression  of  his  feelings  t-^-**  I  will  con- 
fees  to  yon,  I  felt  a  little  bit  of  silly  pride  as  I  approached  the  place  of  my  nativity, 

in  the  cause 
of  learning, 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  I  left  this,  and  the  joy  at  my  return  would  astonish  you.  But 
that,  very  fortunately,  I  have  made  mvself  the  property  of  my  old  master,  Mr.  Noble, 
by  deolarmg  my  visit  to  him,  I  should  have  been  torn  in  pieces  to  satisfy  the  demands, 
not  only  of  my 'friends,  but  of  almost  every  gentleman  in  the  country.  In  short,  they 
make  a  kind  of  show  of  me  here,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  am  received  b  so  extra- 
vagant, that  I  would  not  venture  to  describe  it."  In  fact,  as  we  learn  from  another 
scarce,  the  houses  were  illuminated  in  Enniskillen;  the  horses  were  taken  firem  the 
chaise,  and  he  was  drawn  to  the  inn ;  and  Lord  Enniskillen,  hk  fhther's  old  fiiend, 
k^t  open  house  for  three  day«*  that  all  might  meet  him. 
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more   important  and   more   suitable 
field  of  action. 

Magee  was  framed  for  the  exigen- 
ciea  of  the  time»  and  aoon  selected  the 
path  which  we  have  not  the  smaUest 
doubt  was  marked  out  for  him  by  the 
Providence  that  governs  all  things  to 
purposed  ends,  and  raises  up  among 
the  good  or  evil  those  instruments 
best  adapted  to  the  immediate  work- 
ing of  events.  Mr.  Yiridet,  looking 
with  a  fondy  but  not  mistaken  par- 
tiality on  the  talents,  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  which  so  much  was  due  to 
himself*  considered  that  neither  the 
University  nor  the  Church  offered  an 
adequate  field  for  their  exertion. 
Though  not  inferior  in  learning  to 
any  body  in  Europe*  the  college  of 
Dublin  exacted  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing labour  from  its  fellows ;  of  whom 
the  number  was  not  more  than  barely 
adequate  to  their  most  wide  and  bup- 
thensome  range  of  duties*  rendering 
it  a  question  of  curiosity  to  understand 
how  men  like  Berkeley,  Hamilton,  and 
Young  could  have  attained  their  dis- 
tinguished eminence  in  letters  and  sci- 
ence; and  offering  difficulties  nearly 
insurmountable  to  less  than  the  highest 
genius,  to  extend  their  intellectual 
walk  beyond  the  mental  treadmill  of 
the  classes  and  daily  lectures.  The 
state  of  the  Church,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show,  was,  at  the  time,  less 
promising  still.  It  was  at  nearly  its 
lowest  ebb  in  attainment,  in  influ- 
ence, and  in  spirit ;  nor  could  Mr. 
Yiridet  foresee  that  his  nephew  was 
to  be  a  signal  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God  to  raise  it  firom  its 
prostration.  He  was  zealous  in  his 
wishes  that  Magee  should  study  for 
the  bar,  which  then  afforded  the 
fairest  scope  for  powers  such  as  he 
possessed,  and  was  the  main  attrac- 
tion for  the  talent  and  ambition  of 
the  day.  Possessed  of  a  free,  prompt, 
and  powerful  eloquence,  and  of  that 
simple  and  flowinjg  mastery  of  appro- 
priate  diction  which  is  not  (we  think) 
to  be  acquired,  and  can  only  flow  from 
the  very  happiest  natural  adaptation, 
Magee  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
prompted  towards  the  bar.  The  na- 
tural constitution  of  his  temper  was 
aspiring,  and  every'  friend  must  have 
been  incessantly  telling  him  what  he 
was  fit  for.  But  he  turned  into  the 
seemingly  obscure  path  of  clerical  and 
academical  duties,  and  early  formed  a 
strong  wish  to  enter  into  holy  orders. 


Had  his  uncle  not  at  the  time  been  ii 
some  measure  restricted  in  means, » 
that  he  could  not,  when  he  witbed, 
meet  the  expenses  of  fees  and  tenn,| 
it  is  quite  erident  that  Magee  nmli 
have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  m 
whose  desires  were  to  him  as  impen* 
tive  as  laws.      The  opportunity  tbei 
passed,  and  now  that  he  might  be  a^ 
pected  to^apply  his  own  resources  totk^ 
purpose,  an  obstacle  arose  whi<^  coul^ 
not  be  surmounted  without  more  assi^ 
duity  and  eflbrt  than  he  felt  called  to 
in  opposition  to  his  own    vievs  fo^ 
himself.      In  order  to  take  the  lij 
fellowship,  it  was  necessary  forbioitd 
obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  pnij 
yost.      Hutchinson,   who   then  hsU 
that  station,  was,  as  is  known,  neti 
college  man,    and    carried   into  H 
office  the  intrigues  and  favonritifli»« 
civil  life  as  it  then  existed  in  Irdu^ 
It  was  believed,  and,  we  hare  man 
reason  to  think,  not  unjustly,  that  n 
refused  his  dispensation  to  Msgee,  n 
keep  open  the  lay  fellowship  for^ 
future  candidate*     However  this  mn 
have  been,  there  is  no  doubt  that  m^ 
see  applied,  and  was  dednvdj  r^ 
fused.     We  can  doubt  as  little  tn 
the  disappointment  was  borne  vkb 
that  equanimity  which  results  firaa 
■uch  efforts  of  painful  'oompliaoce  w 
are  contrary  to  the  inciinatioD.    It 
may  be  more  just  to  say,  that  be  y 
for  some  time  deeply  felt  the  \sA^ 
of  his  providential  call  to  a  ministry  is 
which  a  spirit  like  hiswss  vantii^ 
and  in  which  he  was  to  be  a  cheKi 
instrument    of    great   amelioratiff^ 
The  pain  of  a  contest  in  which  ^ 
highest  and  noblest  affections  of  bit 
breast  were  set  in  opposition  to  ese& 
other,  can  be  well  understood  htm 
the  letters,  impassioned  to  viotaice>  a 
the  good  old  man  who  had  hltberti 
identified  himself  with  hisprogresi»aea 
was  now  incensed  at  the  provost's  rs^ 
sal,  and  not  less  at  the  lukewarm  »si" 
his  nephew,  whom  he  could  not  bar  m 
see  turning  away  from  the  lofty  ^ 
of  honour  to  which  he  had  destioed 
his  course,  and  passing  into  vhiti> 
called  ^'ignotas  semitas  vitse.*  Abk»$ 
many  remarkable  expressions  of  siroc$ 
indignation,  which  we  shall  not  qoot^' 
Mr.  Viridet  writes :— "  I  have  writttfl 
to  Willy  Plnnket,  and  have  not  spflk» 
intelligibly,  for  lam  neariy  chokedvitl 
rage.     May  Providence  fsToaryo* 
real  interests,  and  enable  bun  or  v» 
other  firicnd  to  reeeue  yo«  fronrsU' 
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Oh !  if  be  were  as  70a  are  now,  how 
ittle  he  would  mind  any  obstacle  that 
salice  or  deep  shamming  might  throw 
Q  the  waj  of  his  better  hopes."  But 
lappilj  the  truer  and  better  path  was 
^hos^o,  and*  like  the  choice  of  Solo- 
son,  the  fame  and  dignity  he  rejected 
rere  erentoallj  to  be  added  to  the 
'wisdom*'  which  he  chose.  He  was 
tnliiined  deacon  in  Kevin's  Churchy 
tfaj  25th,  1790.  His  first  sermon 
ras  preached  soon  after  at  Peter's 
iHiurch,  in  Drogheda*  He  was  ap- 
lointed  to  preach  the  sermon  on  the 
iestoratioDf  in  the  College  Chapel,  on 
be  29th  of  May,  1791.  And  though 
Doch  obstructed  in  the  preparation 
7  the  consequences  of  a  severe  scald, 
rhich  confined  him  to  his  chamber 
or  some  weeks,  he  so  acquitted  him* 
elf  on  the  occasion,  as  to  be  specially 
ooplimented  by  the  provost  and  fel- 
)vs,  with  a  request  for  the  publica- 
ton  of  his  discourse.  He  was,  ne- 
ntheless,  not  quite  satisfied  himself 
rith  the  composition,  and  declined  to 
nil  himself  of  the  occasion.  In  the 
ccoont  which  he  himself  gave  of  these 
ircumstances,  in  a  letter  which  has 
era  preserved,  there  occurs  the  follow- 
}g  striking  comment  on  Paine.  Hav- 
ig  first  mentioned  that  he  had  attacked 
is  positions  in  the  sermon,  and 
raised  his  popular  style,  he  goes  on— 
In  short,  m  Paine,  whatever  is  good 
(not  new;  whatever  is  new,  is  bad. 
lis  positions  are  Locke's,  (in  his  Essay 
fi  Government,)  without  the  limita- 
ions  which  render  it  possible  to  re- 
uce  them  to  practice  $  so  that,  on 
be  whole,  he  may  be  called  Locke 
on  msd." 

It  was  about  the  year  1790,  that 
^sgee  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Moulson,  niece  to  Dr.  Tho- 
^  Perceval,  of  Manchester,  and  at 
M  time  on  a  visit  to  her  friends  in 
)ttbiiD.  From  the  correspondence 
'Mch  followed  up  to  the  time  of  their 
"^ion,  the  most  valuable  recollections 
f  bis  character,  feelings,  and  of  the 
tetailsofhis  personal  history  during 
lie  earliest  periods  of  his  fellowship, 
f  e  to  be  obtuned.  They  indicate  in- 
^^t  with  all  the  force  and  distinct- 
i^i^s  to  be  expected  from  the  unre- 
^ried  warmth  of  private  intercourse, 
he  genuine  features  of  the  extraordi- 
lary  character  which  was  afterwards 
>  be,  under  the  direction  of  Provi- 
ieoce,  the  instrument  of  great  changes 
n  the  Christian  church.     And  there 


is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the 
perceptible  combination  of  the  deepest 
and  most  enthusiastic  tenderness  in 
the  private  relations  of  life,  with  a 
stem  and  inflexible  pertinacity  in  the 
maintenance  or  vindication  of  what- 
ever he  regarded  in  the  light  of 
public  duty.  This  temper,  which 
was  afterwards  to  be  manifested  on  a 
broad  scale,  and  with  important*effects^ 
at  *the  head  of  the  church  in  Ireland, 
had  now  to  pass  through  an  interval  of 
trying  and  corroborative  discipline  in 
the  more  confined  sphere  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

He  had  obtained  his  fellowship  while 
Hutchinson  was  provost.  That  gentle- 
man, a  lawyer  of  great  ability  and 
high  eminence  both  at  the  bar  and  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  having 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
which  he  had  not  been  a  member,  con- 
trary both  to  usage  and  the  inclination 
of  its  members  ;  as  was  to  be  expected, 
a  strong  spirit  of  ill  feeling  was  gpene- 
rated  on  either  side,  and  a  long  suc- 
cession of  harassing  disputes  was  the 
consequence.  A  few  of  the  more 
pliant  sided  with  the  provost,  and 
were  repaid  by  partial  acts  of  au- 
thority in  their  favour ;  the  rest, 
when  occasion  offered,  were  made  to 
feel  the  weight  of  the  same  authority. 
A  right  which,  if  it  really  existed,  had 
not  been  enforced  till  then,  was  as- 
serted and  acted  on  by  the  provost. 
When  a  fellow  died  or  went  out,  his 
pupils  had  always  been  distributed 
among  the  remaining  [fellows  at  the 
will  of  themselves  or  their  parents ;  if 
no  such  will  were  expressed,  it  was  then 
the  privilege  or  duty  of  the  provost 
to  assigp  the  pupils  at  his  discretion  to 
such  tutors  as  he  might  think  fit.  The 
existing  provost,  however,  claimed  the 
absolute  right  to  dispose  of  the  pupils 
thus  circumstanced,  without  regard  to 
their  own  wishes  or  those  of  their 
parents.  Some  instances  of  the  harsh 
exercise  of  this  privilege  had  already 
occurred,  and  the  disagreements  of 
the  previous  year  had  also  operated 
to  excite  a  strong  spirit  of  resistance. 
The  resignation  of  Doctor  Richard 
Stack  in  1791,  left  a  large  chamber  to 
be  disposed  of;  and  as  Magee  had 
been  the  favourite  pupil  of  that  gentle- 
man, a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils, 
to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  and 
twenty,  were,  also  designed  by  the 
doctor,  and  with  their  parents'  con- 
sent and  their  own,  to  be  now  trans- 
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ferred  to  Ma(pee.  Again  the  provott 
interfered,  and  assigned  tlie  larger 
part  of  them  to  Messrs.  Phibbs,  Stop- 
ford,  and  Ussber.  Resistanoe  was 
resoWed  upon,  and  those  ftllows  who 
felt  themseWes  aggrieved,  prepared  to 
submit  the  question  to  a  visitation. 
Magee'sver  J  superior  aptitude  for  busi* 
ness,  and  the  consideration  that  he  was 
the  principal  sniferer,  caused  the  main 
burtnen  of  the  preparatory  proceed- 
ings  to  be  thrown  on  him.  The  labour 
was  agsprayated  by  a  heavy  weight  of 
academic  duties,  as  he  happened  at 
the  time  to  fill  the  troublesome  oifioe 
of  junior  dean.  After  very  conside- 
rable labour  in  searching  into  the  state 
of  authority  and  precedent,  and  in 
preparing  cases  for  counsel,  the  ques- 
tion was  brought  before  the  visitors  in 
August,  1791,  and  decided  rather 
hastily  and  peremptorily  for  the  pro- 
vost. The  matter  does  not  retain 
sufBcient  interest  to  rake  it  up  now 
from  its  oblivion;  it  is  little  likely 
that  the  case  would  have  arisen,  had 
not  a  spirit  of  disunion  been  infused 
into  the  college  by  the  unjust,  offen- 
sive, and  inconsiderate  conduct  of  a 
corrupt  and  tyrannical  government  in 
placing  a  stranger  at  the  head  of  the 
university.  Mr.  Hutchinson  let  pass 
no  occasion  to  assert  and  vindicate 
whatever  power  he  conceived  himself 
to  possess,  and  as  such  a  temper  can- 
not fall  to  find  matter  for  veiatious 
interference,  there  could  not  be  any 
long  continuance  of  peace  within  the 
college  walls.  It  was  indeed  the  same 
spirit  of  insult  and  vindictive  feeling 
in  the  following  year,  when  the  pro- 
fessorship of  astronomy  became  va- 
cant, which  dictated  the  nomination  of 
a  stranger.  This  was,  it  is  true,  one  of 
those  fortunate  cases  in  which  an  insult 
and  an  injury  turns  out  an  eventual 
benefit ;  and  posterityi  which  can  esti- 
mate by  resnlts,  may  rejoice  in  the 
selection  which  gave  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  the  Irish  Church  that  great 
and  able  mathematician  and  astro- 
nomer, and  exemplary  prelate.  Dr. 
Brinkley,  the  late  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

In  the  period  of  the  present  portion 
of  our  narrative,  the  disadvantages 
with  which  the  junior  fellows  had  to 
contend,  were  not  confined  to  those 
arising  from  an  irregular  and  uncon- 
stitutional control  in  the  person  of  an 
extern  ruler,  who  carried  into  a  seat 
of  learning  the  miserable  arte  of  a 
political  intriguer.    Them  were  dis- 


orders and  difflculties  to  be  rensted 
which  were  inherent  in  the  ttatt  d 
society  in  Ireland.  It  was,  it  will  M 
rememberedt  the  day  of  the  hirdi 
drinking  and  gambling  old  school  d 
country  gentlemen,  the  swesrini^  md 
bullying  race  whose  open  hocpitilit^ 
allowed  all  to  enter  and  none  to  do* 
part  sober,  whose  boast  and  plcuorfl 
was  the  overflowing  bowl,  so  h^ 
quently  mingled  with  blood— «  itafei 
of  society  which  in  its  most  aggravatid 
form,  in  parts  of  the  west  of  Ireltn^ 
has  never  had  adequate  justice  dose  td 
its  fierce  and  dissolute  roorsis  n^ 
manners,  even  in  the  page  of  fiction.  (B^ 
such  portraitures,  indeed,  the  porpo*^ 
of  fiction  would  ill  be  served.)  ki 
that  period,  the  youth  of  Irelsnd  nj 
eeived  the  more  influential  part  d 
their  early  culture  in  the  stable,  when 
they  imbibed,  firom  associates additioBJ 
ally  depraved,  the  vices  of  their  fathen 
without  the  gentlemanly  temper  vhid^ 
without  correcting,  softened  sadha^ 
manised  those  vices.  With  such 
training,  they  submitted  more  or 
with  an  ill  grace  to  the  eontroi 
mothers — themselves  in  numerout 
stances  not  Iwtter  than  mere  hoi 
wives  corrupted  by  afflaeace 
luxury — or  yielded  a  forced  iobjeetioo| 
to  the  tyranny  of  boardiog^hoob; 
and  were  too  happy  to  emerge  into  ' 
modified  independence  of  the  usiver' 
sity,  carrying  with  them  their  low  aad 
vicious  tastes,  their  undisciplioed  ten* 
pers,  and  the  hot,  wild  pssiioiu  « 
youth.  It  may  be  said  that  thii  at»» 
unqualified  a  statement  of  thsoooditioi 
of  those  times ;  that  this  demortfisat^ 
was  far  from  unhersal*.  this  weadnH; 
but  we  are  not  engaged  in  the  hi9io.7 
of  that  state  of  manners,  sad  urt  ^ 
restricted  by  an  immedialt  parpoi»- 
its  effect  on  the  Mkerslty,  by  the  dts9- 
pline  of  whish  it  waste  be  eneoonterei 
Every  man  of  ordinary  eommon  sesM 
is  aware  how  even  a  small  ioMis  ^ 
such  vicious  elements,  ooiweoisl  si  (^ 
are  to  human  passions,  will  rspidl;  tiisi 
the  whole  mass ;  and  the  mere  <o  vbis 
from  other  causes  which  we  shiQ  ^'^ 
to  mention  further  on,  the  relnp^ 
sUte  of  societjT*  on  wUeh  all  trat 
practical  morality  mustdepe&d,«si^ 
the  very  lowest  condition. 

But  to  estimate  the  eifeet  of  dui  ^^ 
of  things  in  a  mrivenity,  is  a  q«0t»« 

important  in  tiM  commsnofsti^JJ 
one  who,  mere  than  any  oChefi  ^ 
the  merit  of  originatfng  the  p^ 
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and  nlntary  chai^^  which  amended 
this  evil  state,  first  in  college  and  then 
in  town.    The  office  of  junior  dean, 
which  de?olTed  upon  him    in   1791, 
was  then  no  sinecure.     The  students 
were  the  "  cream  and  flower"  of  the 
(iifsolute  generation  which  we  have 
ahnve  attempted  faintly  to  describe^ 
hi  It  indoctrinated  in  the  mysteries  of 
IViccbiu  and  Venus,  little  encumbered 
with  any  rudiments  of  learning,  less 
with  morals,  and  not  at  all  with  reli- 
gion; they  had   in    most    instances 
passed  the  age  of  school  discipline,  and 
attained  the  passions  of  maturity,  with- 
out the  soberness  or  discretion  which 
i^  the  attainment  mostly  of  more  ad- 
vanced experience.  Under  such  condi- 
ti'^nsit  is  easy  to  understand  what  must 
Inve  been  the  effect  of  social  aggrega- 
tion, in  ripening,  developing,  and  diffus- 
ing the  prevailing  vices  of  the  time  in 
tr.eir  worst  form.     In  such  a  state  of 
things,  no  practicable  discipline  could 
have  been  enough  to  control  the  im- 
1  uifea  of  insubordination  among  a  mass 
uf  fiery  youths  separated  ftom  the  ge- 
Q^ral  carrents  of  social  life,  and  thrown 
'pon  each  other  for  amusement.  There 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  some  leading 
characters  among  the  crowd  of  youth^ 
t>;  their  wit*  courage,  and  physical 
prowess,  to  give  an  impulse  to  folly 
ud  misdirected    ambition,    and    to 
ornament   the    degradation    of  vice. 
A  leieer  circle  of  desperadoes,  chiefly 
from  the  lower  ranks,   distinguished 
^J  more  abandoned  habits   of  dissi- 
pation, bv  their  recklessness  and  dar« 
^^^t   and  sometimes  by  their  talent, 
Afforded  examples  to  weaker  minds  in 
t!)«  low  heroism  of  riot  and  lawless- 
Qtts.    The  university,  of  which  it  la 
^0  flattery  to  say,  that  it  has  still  kept 
|q  advance  of  the  progress  of  society 
i*)  Ireland,  has  long  shaken  off  this 
^vil  state  *of  discipline  ;*  and  it  must 
t  acknowledged  also  that  the  rapid 


amelioration  of  the  mannersy  morals^ 
and  tastes  of  society  are  such  as  most 
by  this  have  amply  effected  the  same 
desirable  ends.  Ireland,  whatever  may 
be  the  evil  destinies  she  has  yet  to  add 
to  a  dark  and  long  succession  of  evil^ 
will  never,  we  may  dare  to  trusts  be 
again  doomed  to  see  the  state  of  social 
harbarisra  from  which  the  following 
description  was  but  one  of  the  essen- 
tial results  :— 

"  What  a  situation  this  must  be,  sur- 
rounded by  eight  hundred  restless,  and 
many  of  them  mischievous  blades,  con- 
tinually mixing  in  one  mass,  you  may 
form  a  conjecture,  but  that  conjecture 
will  be  far  >bort  of  the  reality.  I  was 
not  two  days  in  office  when  I  was  obliged 
to  sally  out  at  eleven  at  night,  from  a 
warm  room  and  under  a  heavy  cold,  to 
put  a  stop  to  a  battle  between  a  party 
of  our  sanctified  youth  and  a  body  of 
the  police.  After  plunging  through  the 
dirty  streets  on  a  very  wot  night,  for 
more  than  an  hour,  1  raked  them  all 
into  the  college,  some  out  of  the  watofa* 
bouse  and  some  out  of  the  kennel,  fcc" 
— M3>  Letter  from  Magee  to  Miu  Mou^ 
ton. 

In  this  early  period  of  his  career, 
the  reforming  spirit  of  Magee  was 
shown  by  an  important'  improre* 
ment  of  discipline.  The  usage  of 
wearing  the  academic  dress  had  long 
fallen  into  disuse  and  disrepute,  while 
in  the  then  existing  state  of  manners 
it  would  obviously  have  had  the  use* 
ful  effect,  of  operating  to  restrain  tha 
conduct,  by  subjecting  the  person  to 
more  distinct  observation.  The  deans 
had  long  talked  of  it  as  a  thing  to  Ym 
done,  but  had  successively  shrunk  from 
the  unpopularity  of  the  attempt.  The 
resolute  and  prompt  spirit  of  Magee 
was  wanting  to  effect  the  desired 
change :  he  began  by  wearing  his  own 
cap  and  gown  in  every  part  of  the 
town,  and  having  thus  shown  the 
example,  he  prevailed  on  the  other 


*  Sach  dispositions  are,  under  thejassumed  conditions,  only  direetfy  to  be  remei> 


Trinity  College  has  been  shown  in  its  cautious  and  gradi 

'  )^»tion  of  such  constraints  as  could  not  be  enforced  further  than  as  irritants 

>  111  iaeentives  to  fierce  opposition,  giving  a  centralization  to  youthful  passions. 

'  *»tead  of  the  fierce  etprit  ae  eorpg  of  former  days,  a  temperate  combination  of  in- 

:eQoe  and  authority,  of  moderate  freedom  and  restriction,  of  penalty  and  reward, 

^ve  tended  to  communicate  the  decent  and  respectable  sense  of  the  gentleman's 

I'J  Christian's  character.    Instead  of  a  crowd  of  grown-up  schoolboys,  with  the 

'  Iv  of  children  and  the  passions  of  men,  under  a  stern  and  yet  inadequate  control, 

if  college  now  displays  a  very  gratifying  spectacle  of  all  that  ought  to  be  looked 

^r  bv  the  parent  m  the  chiM~all  that  tiie  enlightened  statesman  would  wish  in  the 

^provMl  promise  of  the  rising  age. 
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janior  ftUows  to  do  the  Mine.  This 
first  excited  a  strong  disposition  to 
resistance,  and  made  the  dean  for  a 
short  time  yerj  unpopular :  he  never* 
theless  firmly  persisted,  and  the  stu* 
dents  soon  became  reconciled  to  a  re- 
flation which  produced  the  happiest 
effisctSy  insomucn  that  the  dean  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  provost  offl« 
cially  at  the  board.  Thus  we  may  at 
this  early  period  of  his  history|trace 
the  same  enterprising  and  efficient 
spirit  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to 
view  on  a  broader  stage^  and  in  still 
more  momentous  efforts  for  reform 
and  improvement. 

So  much  talent,  energy,  and  efficient 
industry,  must  have  operated  to  obtain 
for  Magee,  among  tne  students  and 
members  of  the  University,  that  influ- 
ence which  they  are  mostly  sure  to  win 
for  their  possessor.  But  he  was  still 
more  remarkable  for  other  endow- 
ments—  those  qualities  which  give 
its  real  value  and  attraction  to  su- 
perior knowledge,  and  those  still 
more  winning  dispositions  which  con- 
ciliate regard.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  silent  repositories  of  dates  and 
titles,  whose  ponderous  erudition  can 
only,  like  heavy  artillery,  be  brought 
out  in  the  pitched  battle  —  that  re- 
quire the  silence  of  the  closet  and 
tne  shelf  of  the  library  to  give  it 
avail.  Still  less  was  he  the  barren 
retailer  of  knowledge  out  and  dry 
into  shallow  deducibles,  and  under- 
stood in  the  spirit  of  a  conundrum. 
His  extensive  reading  had  been  di- 
ffested  and  assimilated,  and  his  know- 
ledge was  his  mind ;  it  overflowed  in 
his  familiar  conversation,  and  gave  a 
character  even  to  his  language.  In 
most  men  so  large  a  mastery  of  the 
elements  of  thought  might  have  as* 
tumed  the  character  of  pedantry ;  but 
his  gaiety,  vivacity,  and  salient  wit, 
with  the  kindly  promptitude  of  his 
affections  and  social  sympathies,  com- 
pletely  neutralized  any   such  effect. 

*«  His  playful  liveliness  and  wit,"  writes 
a  correspondent,  '*  made  him  the  life  of 
the  company  wherever  he  was  ;  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  one  who  knew  and 
loved  him,  such  were  his  mor^  feelings 
and  pare  tastes,  that  he  never  utterecTa 
jest  that  was  not  conformablo  to  the 
feelings  of  delicacy  and  religion;  for 
this  he  was  remarkable  in  youth,  and  in 
later  years  the  writer  has  often  admired 


the  innocence  and  simpKdty  of  lus  extn- 
ordinary  and  agreeable  wit  Disposed 
to  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  he  made 

others  happy  in  his  society 

He  had,'*  continues  our  correipondeot, 
"a  peculiar  talent  for  making  otlwn 
pleased  with  themselves." 

In  common  with  every  man  of  seme 
and  honour,  he  was  alive  not  onlj  to 
the  interest  and  character  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  was  a  member, 
but  he  entered  with  warmth  and  leal 
into  the  interests  of  every  fdlow-sto- 
dent  who  came  within  the  rsDg«  of 
his  circle  of  intercousre.  Among  his 
intimate  friends  were  to  be  chieflj 
reckoned  those  whose  names  were  af- 
terwards best  known  for  any  high  vir- 
tues or  brilliant  talents.  Planlut, 
Bushe,  Burrowes,  &c.,  were  among 
the  most  intimate.  The  following  ac- 
cidental sketch  taken  from  one  of  bii 
letters  to  the  lady  who  afterwards  \a- 
came  his  wife,  may  give  some  idea  of 
his  very  considerate  popolsritj  ia 
that  early  period : — 

"  Just  after  I  received  your  letters, 
I  was  unlucky  enough  to  ^  mjicg 
scalded  by  a  kettle  of  boihng  water. 
The  pain  of  this  was,  for  some  tioi, 
excessive.  However,  when  this  wu 
abated,  and  nothing  seemed  to  reous 
but  confinement  for  a  few  weeks,  I 
looked  upon  the  accident  as  fortisat^ 
since  it  gave  me  an  opportunity,  as  I 
thought,  of  employing  my  tune  as  I 
wished,  without  the  intemiptioB  of 
business.      •        .  Bntsssooa 

as  my  misfortune  became  knows,  bt 
friends,  both  from  college  and  t^n. 
flocked  in  upon  me,  from  a  oompassioi- 
ate  wish  to  alleviate  my  sufferings ;  a&i 
as,  like  poor  Maoheath,  *the  Captsis 
was  always  at  home,"  I  was  never  icf^ 
for  one  moment  to  myself.  Mj  ^w^ 
were  obliged  to  be  continnallj  opea; 
and  I  went  to  bed  every  night  (asd  set 
even  then  did  my  friends  leave  me  tills 
late  hour)  more  fatigued  than  em  I 
had  been  by  the  most  laborions  exer- 
cise." • 

Between  such  men  as  Magee  tfd 
his  intimates,  it  is  interesting  to  tbiaa 
what  spacious  fields  of  thoogbt  nuj 
have  been  traversed  and  explored  a 
many  of  these  sittings.  Thoogh  ii  I 
must  also  occur,  how  painfiil  v^ 
have  been  the  infliction  which  be  m0t 
occasionally  have  been  Ibroed  to  ^ 
dure,  when  thus  chained  down  bj  tM 
cruel  charity  of  good-natored  ^ 
nessl 


*  Letter  written  Marclw  179U 
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In  1793,  bU  marriage  took  place 
with  Misa  Moulson.  A  strong  at- 
tochmentf  founded  on  either  side  on 
the  most  endaring  and  true  grounds 
both  of  sentiment  and  reason,  from 
the  time  of  their  first  acquaintance,  in 
1791,  had,  during  the  interval,  taken 
possession  of  his  breast,  and  while  it 
was,  on  account  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  an  object  of  great  anxiety, 
it  had  also  a  very  useful  effect  in  modi- 
fying his  lively  and  and  social  temper- 
ament. With  all  his  intellectual 
ardour,  Magee  was  not  one  to  live 
alone :  there  was  no  man  more  fully 
alive  to  those  bright  and  vivid  influ- 
ences which  make  the  gay  and  mixed 
assembly  so  attractive  in  youth  to 
every  "  heart  of  human  mould :"  and 
amidst  all  the  hurry  of  engagements 
and  lectures,  he  had  been  subject  to  a 
divided  rule :  the  love  of  studious  pur- 
suits was  disturbed  by  the  wants  of 
the  affections,  and  the  lights  of  old 
authority  were  thrown  somewhat  into 
the  shade  by  those  more  youthful  and 
attractive  lights,  to  which  Mr.  Moore 
attributes  properties  of  a  very  oppo- 
site nature.  But  the  many  lesser 
lights  were  at  last  condensed  in  the 
one  pure  bright  star,  which  was  to 
rule  bis  destiny — 

•*  To  light  hli  home  and  cheer  his  way." 

But  the  immediate  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  were  not  such  as 
to  admit  of  an  immediate  union  with 
the  lady  of  his  choice.  Some  time  was 
to  elapse  before  the  income  to  arise 
from  his  fellowship  could  offer  an  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  married  state. 
A  house,  or  at  least  expensive  lodg- 
ings, and  a  distinct  establishment,  must 
have  been  indispensably  requisite.  At 
first,  indeed,  it  was  evidently  (as  we 
can  collect  from  his  letters)  his  im- 
pression that  the  attainment  of  his 
wishes  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  living.  And  for  some 
time,  it  is  certain,  he  felt  himself  re- 
duced to  await  the  falling  in  of  a  col- 
lege living.  In  this  object  he  was, 
however,  impeded,  by  his  strong  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  the  lady  of  his 
choice.  He  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  bringing  her  out  of  a  most  respect- 
able and  happy  home  in  a  civilized 
country,  into  some  quarter  remote 
from  her  friends  and  life,  to  the  poor 
establishment  of  a  country  parson  in 
Ireland.  And  with  all  the  impatience 
of  a  lover,  he  commanded  his  ardour^ 
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and  resolved  to  wait  for  an  adequate 
living.  The  consequence  was,  an  in- 
terval of  separation.  It  would  be 
unsuitable  to  these  pages  as  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  suf- 
ferings which,  though  prescriptively 
the  theme  of  song,  are  not  less  the 
universal  truth  of  nature.  Every 
one  worth  caring  for  can  recal  some 
clouded  moment  of  that  yearning  of 
the  heart  fur  which  there  is  no  lan- 
guage, when  divided  by  some  heavy 
and  insurmountable  barrier  from  the 
only  object  to  which  it  is  linked  with 
all  its  life.  We  are  writing  with  a 
guarded  pen,  and  would  not  be  thought 
to  indulge  in  the  commonplaces  of 
sentiment  upon  this  subject ;  but 
to  leave  it  untouched  would  be 
most  un pardonably  to  omit  a  true  and 
interesting  feature  of  the  strong  and 
firm  character  which  we  have  to  illus- 
trate. We  extract  a  few  sentences 
from  himself,  and  trust  the  reader 
will  not  be  unthankful  for  the  speci- 
men of  a  love-letter  from  the  pen 
which  has  transfixed  the  infidel  and 
the  heretic: — 

*'  1  have  been  this  moment  employed 
in  burning  a  letter  intended  for  your 
perusal.  My  triumph  for  the  fortunate 
state  of  spirits  I  enjoyed  after  our  part- 
ing was  shortened ;  it  scarcely  survived 
my  last  letter— my  spirits  fell  imme- 
diately after — ^the  utmost  efforts  of  my 
reason  were  insufficient  to  rally  them. 
I  every  instant  felt  a  want  of  something 
that  I  was  uneasy  without.  Everv 
hour  of  the  day  continued  to  bring  with 
it  the  tender,  but  melancholy  recollec- 
tion of  some  interesting  employment, 
that  a  short  while  before  had  been  an- 
nexed to  it.  I  felt  myself  some  wav 
desolate,  as  if  cut  off  from  the  world, 
without  a  friend,  or  even  a  companion. 
These  horrors  accumulated  upon  me, 
until  no  longer  able  to  support  them,  I 
yesterday  sat  down  and  ungenerously 
sought  relief,  by  imparting  them  to  you. 
However,  though  I  had  not  resolution 
to  prevent  me  from  writing,  1  had  just 
enough  to  delay  sending  my  letter  until 
this  morning,  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
have  summoned  all  my  courage  against 
it,  and  destroyed  it." 

It  is  needless  to  show  how  deeplj 
true  to  the  finest  feelings  of  human 
nature  is  this  language — the  sincere 
private  breathing  of  the  noblest  and 
least  perishable  imection :  and  it  comes 
with  a  peculiar  charm  of  contrast  in 
a  life  only  known  to  the  public  by  the 
high  and  stern  strivings  of  official 
authority,  in  a  station  of  the  most 
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awful  obligationt  and  under  the  most 
trTing  and  embarrassing  positions,  in 
wiiich  all  considerations  but  duty  were 
to  be  peremptorily  overlooked  and 
rejected,  if  not  disregarded. 

The  long  wished  fur  union  took 
place  in  1793.  Every  one  more  or 
less  feels,  what  otherwise  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  explain,  the  common  pro- 
cess by  which  strong  inclinations  gra- 
dually modify}  and  at  last  set  aside,  the 
Acruples  and  delays  of  cold  and  calcu- 
lating prudence.  In  the  interval,  such 
livings  as  had  fallen  were  not  allowed 
to  come  80  far  as  Magee,  or  were  ina- 
dequate in  point  of  income.  The  liv- 
ing of  Cappagh  was,  in  fact,  the  only 
one  since  1791,  when  Dr.  Richard 
Stack  had  gone  out  on  the  livings  of 
Omagh  and  Killyleagh,  one  or  both  of 
which  he  exchanged  for  Cappagh.  But 
it  seems  probable  that  Magee  came  to 
the  conviction  that  the  retention  of  his 
fellowship,  while  It  would  be  little  in- 
ferior in  point  of  income,  offered  many 
advantages  of  no  less  importance.  To 
Magee,  as  well  as  to  his  affianced  bride, 
a  woman  of  considerable  talents  and 
attainments,  the  refined  and  civilized 
circle  of  the  University  and  the  metro- 
polis was  more  than  wealth  could 
otherwise  compensate.  There  was 
also  evidently  a  fairer  scope  for  the 
hopes  of  future  distinction,  which  could 
not  be  wanting  to  a  man  like  Magee. 
The  college  statutes  alone  presented 
an  obstacle  to  the  marriage  of  its  fel- 
lows ;  but  a  rule  so  little  conformable 
with  human  nature,  or  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  had  long  become  in- 
operative. All  circumstances  tended 
to  recommend  and  favour  this  union, 
so  long  desired,  and  so  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  one  so  alive  to  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  social  affections. 
And  never  was  there  a  union  in 
which  more  of  worth,  affection,  and 
ail  the  more  sterling  qualities  which 
contribute  to  the  happiness,  dignity, 
and  adornment  of  the  married  state, 
were  combined  in  two  human  beings — 
so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from 
the  correspondence,  not  only  before 
their  marriage,  but  long  after,  when 
many  years  of  prosperity  had  afforded 
the  most  trying  test,  as  also  from  the 
uniform  authority  of  those  who  best 
had  the  means  of  judging,  in  the  un- 
guarded intercourse  of  domestic  pri- 
vacy. 

As  the  great  importance  of   the 
evfiits  of  the  later  periods  of  Magee's 


life  renders  it  inexpedient  to  go  into 
the  details  of  his  academic  coodact,  or 
to  relate  at  length  the  transactions  in 
which  he  took  an  active  part  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  body,  we  may  here  offer  a 
summary  view  of  the  character  wbieh, 
at  this  period,  he  soon  acquired,  and 
ever  maintained :  and  we  must  obeerrCf 
that  this  is  the  more  important,  as  the 
same  firm  and  leading  qualities  whieh 
distinguished  him  in  college,  offer  id 
essential  aid  in  rightly  appreciating  his 
merits  as  the   Archbishop  of  DabKo. 
We  have  already  given  instances  of 
the    prompt    energy    and    the   emi- 
nent   practical  efficiency  which  Bfr* 
ver    failed    to    place    him    imiaedi- 
ately    at   the   head  of  every    moT^ 
ment  in   which   he    was  induced  t« 
take  part.     It  is  even  remarkable  te 
notice   the   manner   in   which    eyefy 
selfish  consideration  and  all  the  little 
personal  motives  by  which  ordinary 
men  are  swayed,  in   him  gave  way, 
so   that  he   seemed    to   throw  aside 
his  very  nature  at  times,  in  the  eoune 
of  any  affair  which  seemed  to  inrolre 
a  duty.     On  such  occasions^  he  mssi* 
fested  an  indomitable  energy  wbich 
seemed  to  throw   its  influence  ovff 
the    minds    of  his    associates ;  ssd 
often  it  has  happened,  when  he  has 
succeeded    in    rousing    the  dull  or 
indifferent  into  some   strenuous  pro- 
ceeding— the   labour    has   still  beeo 
thrown  upon  himself.      In  the  ele^ 
tions,  in  the  assertion  of  the  rights 
of    the    fellows,    or    in    those   col- 
lisions with   the  provost    to    wbich 
we  have  adverted,  however  he  miy 
have  simply    begun    by    taking  hit 
individual  part,  he  was  sure  in  the 
course  of  a  few   weeks   to  be  foond 
heavily  engaged    in    the  researches, 
arrangements,    and    writing*   necea- 
sary — in  exciting  some  to  action,  and 
instructing  others  bow  to  act.     -^i^^ 
perusing  as  we  have  been  enabled  to 
do,   the    remaining    records   of  t|ie 
several   transactions  of  this  deacrip- 
tion  in  which   he  bore  a   part,  we 
can  say  that  every  word  and  act  in 
which  he  appears,  contributes  to  she* 
beyond  question,  the  high  and  dear 
temper  of  his  integrity,  and  the  n^^ 
flinching  spirit  which    could  at  any 
moment  sacrifice  every  personal  b»«>- 
tive  and  feeling,  to  what  he  regarded 
as  the   right  and  true  principle*  oj 
action.     With  these  remarks  wef«l 
compelled    to    pass    the    deiaiK  ^ 
which  the  material  lies  on  our  Ubley 
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of  hu  actiye  exertions  in  many 
tranuctioDS  of  college  interest.  In 
the  eleettoos  he  was  by  far  the  most 
(efficient  friend  that  a  candidate  could 
have;  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Plun- 
ket  first  offered  himself,  he  was  his 
ytreoaous  ally  and  a  main  agent  in 
iiij  success.  Considerable  efforts  were 
made  on  the  part  of  government  to 
'letsch  him  from  this  friend,  and  offers 
vere  made,  which  only  had  the  effect 
of  adding  ferrour  to  his  zeal.    . 

Daring  the  early  periods  of  his  col- 
Ive  life^  lulagee's    political  opinions 
«t'ere,  in  common  with  many  of  the 
^Mestmen  of  his  time,  those  of  a  liberal 
:od  coDstitational  Whig,  as  those  terms 
>rere  once  understood.     But  at   the 
time  to  which  our  narrative  has  now 
-irriredy  his  sentiments  had  gradually 
anderg^oe  a  change.     A  very  rapid 
•ind  demonstrative  succession  of  pub* 
ic   indications    could     not    fail    to 
impress  on  every  honest  and  sober- 
"linded   looker.on»    that    the     party 
"f  his  principal  associates,    was   one 
ti  which   a   thorough    Christian    of 
tie  Protestant    Church    could    nut 
continue  to  belong  without  a  com* 
:romiae  of    principle.       It  was  not 
•  veil  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
iikost  soon  have  arisen  between  him 
Mid  them  on  several  party  questions ; 
i)ut  it  was  impossible  not    to    per- 
<ive  and  feel  that  the   views  which 
vere  entitled    to    be    called  liberal, 
were  then  undergoing  a  rapid  tran- 
sition into  extremes :    the  spirit  of 
■lemocraey  had  long  possessed  them, 
tboagh  nnder  many  a  specious  dis* 
Tuihe;   but   the   spirit  of  infidelity, 
sprung  from   the  same  source,  both 
in  temper  and  principle,  was  fast  be- 
ginning to   characterize  the    Whigs, 
iu)d  by  various  indieations   to   sepa- 
rate from   them  and  attach  to   the 
Tory  party*  many   who  felt  that  no 
political    consideration     was     to    be 
weighed  against  the  higher  allegiance 
of  the  Chriatian.      It  became  clear 
eooogby  also,  to  the  more  sagacious 
tliat  all  their  fair  pretences  would  be 
carried  farther  than  they  yet  antici- 
pated-^that    liberty    would    become 
license — that  the  petition  for  equality 
vonld  grow   into  the  fierce  clamour 
for  ascendancy — that  the  claim  of  all 


religions  would  become  the  assertion 
of  no  religion.  A  Christian  divine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  must  even 
at  the  early  period  of  our  narrative, 
have  felt  that  he  could  not  continue 
in  political  communion  with  that 
party.  But  then,  with  the  better 
and  more  intelligent  Whigs,  there  was 
little  yet  to  awaken  any  very  decided 
sense  of  opposition — in  many  things 
they  were  still  within  the  compass  of 
justice  and  moderation.  Much  could 
not  yet  be  resolved  into  its  oonse« 
quenoes,  and  there  was  scope  enough 
even  in  politics  for  the  common  inter- 
course of  men  of  essentially  opposed 
tendencies. 

We  must  next  proceed  to  the  neces- 
sary task  of  offering  some  view  of  the 
state  of  religion  ana  its  teachers  at  the 
same  period.  To  this  we  must  call 
the  reader's  attention,  as  it  constitutes 
the  essential  introduction  to  any  ade- 
quate view  of  the  early  labours  of 
Magee  as  a  preacher  and  writer, 
and  still  more  so  of  his  successful  ex- 
ertions as  the  instrument  of  Providence 
in  reforming  that  vitiated  and  low  state 
of  which  we  shall  offer  a  slight,  but,  we 
trust,  distinct  sketch.  A  s  might  be  anti- 
cipated, Magee  soon  began  to  attract 
public  notice  as  a  preacher*  It  was  a 
time  when  this  was  no  slight  test  of  ora- 
torical power  ;  the  public  ear  was  ren- 
dered discerning  and  fastidious  by  the 
eloquence  of  Curran,  Grattan,  and 
other  great  orators,  and  the  "  repose 
of  the  pulpit"  had  been  broken  by 
the  powerful  appeals  of  Kirwan.* 

We  have  already  described  the  low 
state  of  morals  at  that  time  ;  we  are 
now  in  some  measure  to  account  for 
it.  The  stream  had  been  poisoned  at 
the  fountain-head.  The  teaching  of  the 
Scripture  was  either  wholly  set  aside, 
or  simply  adverted  to  as  the  foundation 
of  the  prudential  system  of  ethics,  or 
the  philosophical  casuistry,  cold,  un- 
practical, and  erroneous,  which  filled 
the  ears  of  the  church-going  crowd 
with  unprofitable  sound.  It  was 
usual  to  appeal  to  the  passions  and 
the  moral  sentiments,  by  the  rheto- 
rician ;  the  subtle  reverted  to  theories 
of  fitness,  or  deduced  from  afar  the 
results  of  good  and  evil ;  the  prac- 
tical common  sense  of  the  many  in- 


*  Rirwan  has  fallen  into  an  unmerited  disrepute  by  the  comparison  which  his 
remaining  di^^conrses  have  been  exposed  to  with  the  more  «trictly  Gospel  preaching 
"f  more  recent  times;  but  in  this  tvtimatc  the  co!i:^itk'ralion  h.is  been  overlooked  of 
liis  comparative  superiority  over  the  preaching  of  his  own  time. 
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culcated  the  homelier  but  far  truer 
maxims  of  the  vulgar,  and  instilled 
the  prudence  and  practical  advan- 
tage and  detriment  of  vice  and  virtue. 
The  only  real  foundation  in  the  re- 
vealed word  was  shuffled  off  in  a 
single  sentence  of  formal  recog- 
nition at  the  end.  Such  teaching 
was  an  essential  result  of  a  period 
of  the  most  dissolute  morals,  when 
every  vice  was  so  broadly  matted  and 
engrained  in  the  entire  texture  of 
the  public  mind,  that  the  very  name 
of  sin,  or  any,  the  most  remote  al- 
lusion to  a  pure  ground  of  action, 
carried  a  ludicrous  impression  to  the 
ear,  as  "cant,"  or  "swaddling,*'  or 
"  fanaticism,*'  or  somewhat  too  remote 
from  humanity  to  be  worthy  of  a 
serious  thought.  It  was  easy  to  feel 
that  the  utmost  enforcement  of  ab- 
stract ethics,  or  prudential  morality 
imposed  no  chain  and  conveyed  no 
real  reproof;  and  as  might  well  be 
anticipated  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  preacher  but  too  commonly  took 
a  perverted  pride  in  shewing  that  he 
was  no  strait-laced  slave  to  the  dull 
formalities  of  an  office  held  in  no 
very  high  respect  by  his  associates. 
Like  the  Prior  of  Jorvanlx  he  could 
wind  the  horn,  and  drain  the  bowl, 
and  the  parson*s  tale  and  song  were 
not  among  the  dullest  in  the  merry 
ring.  And  he  could  not,  for  very 
shame,  censure  too  effectually  in  the 
pulpit  what  he  practised  in  the  ways 
of  life — far  indeed  from  the  **  strait 
gate"  described  by  the  master  whom 
be  little  served.  It  was  in  this  state 
of  religion,  that  Kirwan  began  to 
refer  with  plain  and  explicit  unreserve 
to  the  real  fundamental  element  of 
all  true  teaching,  in  the  great  lead- 
ing truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  directly 
dared  to  disclaim,  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit language,  those  motives  and 
rules  which  were  at  the  time  the  low 
philosophy  of  the  day.  This  was  a 
first  step — it  was  but  a  first  step  ;  it 
would,  however,  be  unjust  not  to  ob- 
serve, that  considering  the  state  of 
the  public  opinion  as  we  have  de- 
scribed it,  he  could  not  well  have 
produced  the  same  effects  by  going 
much  further.  No  eloquence  (hu- 
manly speakiiip:)  could  then  have  re- 
deemed the  full  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  from  the  popular  charge  of 
"  swaddling,"  or  some  such  terra  of 
contempt. 

Such  was  the  state  of  religion,  and 


such  the  state  of  the  pulpit,  when 
Magee  first  commenced  that  honour- 
able career,  in  which  he  was  to  carry 
both  so  far  beyond  such  unworthy  wid 
inadequate  conditions. 

We  shall  not  in  this  memoir  enter  into 
the  minute  history  of  Magee*s  earliest 
achievements  in  the  pulpit.  He  rapidlj 
attained  the  reputation  which  his  elo- 
quence, determination  of  purpose,  and 
learning  could  not  miss  in  his  positionof 
advantage ;  and  with  such  a  reputation, 
he  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in- 
quently  solicited  to  preach  a  charity 
sermon. 

We  have  before  us  a  list  of  his  dis- 
courses for  the  support  of  the  chari- 
table institutions  of  Dublin,  from  1794 
to  1806,  including  Dun's  Hospitali  the 
Lying-in  Hospital,  St.  Peter's  parish, 
Meath  Hospital,  Penitentiary,  St. 
Mary's,  Asylum  for  Females,  &c  &c., 
several  before  the  lord  lieutenant,  and 
some  in  England — plainly  enough  indi- 
cating that  he  was  much  sought  on  all 
occasions  of  charity,  or  of  any  puhlic 
importance.  On  one  occasion,  his 
eloquence  and  courage  were  sigi»»litt<l 
by  a  discourse  before  the  pro6ijfate 
court  of  Lord  Westmoreland,  in  which 
he  ventured  boldly  and  explicitly  U 
arraign  the  licentiousness  of  the  tim*. 
Of  this  we  have  spoken  in  the  fore- 
going pages  ;  it  would  lead  us  too  ^ 
beyond  our  purpose,  to  describe  hoir 
the  brutal  debauchery  of  the  inferior 
classes  were  countenanced  by  the  more 
refined  dissipations  of  the  superior. 
But  there  was,  in  the  especial  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  an  inner  cirek 
of  vice,  which  consisted  of  the  etteof 
fashionable  life,  and  lay  like  a  halo  of 
darkness  round  the  vice-regal  court. 
To  comprehend  its  character  in  the 
fewest  words,  we  may  refer  the  reader 
to  the  recollections  of  the  coart  of 
Charles  II.  On  this  occasion,  Mage^ 
having  been  called  upon  to  preach, 
took  his  text  from  Isaiah  v.  16— 
"  Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean  ;"  and  as  «e 
have  been  Informed,  delivered  a  piaia 
and  forcible  exposure  of  the  immora- 
lities and  indecorums  which  were  thifl 
so  ostentatiously  borne.  We  aren»l 
informed  what  special  notice  was  take*' 
of  this  discourse,  in  the  circle  that  «^*> 
adorned  by  the  notorious  Mrs.  Strat- 
ford, by  Lady  Fitzgibbon,  and  Ladv 
Westmeath,  and  other  fair  votari>ta  •? 
the  Bona  Dea,  who  nmde  no  iny>teiT 
of  their  profession.  But  we  mention 
the  circumstance,  as  it  ahowsat  ks** 
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how  little  subserviency,  or  "  doctrines 
fa^»hioned  to  the  varying  hour,"  had 
to  do  with  his  promotion. 

To  return  to  the  general  character 
of  his  public  discourses.     On  those  oc- 
ca>ioDs  his  success  was  next  and  nearly 
f'jial  to  that  of  Kirwan,  though  the 
means  were  indeed  widely  different. 
Some  remarks  on  this  diiierence  will 
oiferthe  briefest  and  most  advantageous 
view  of  his  general  style  and  character 
as  a  preacher.   The  style  of  Kirwan  was 
liJce  the  popular  oratory  of  the  Irish 
parliament — in   a  high   degree  orna- 
mental, dramatic,  and  elaborated  for 
efltct.     That  of  Magee  had  a  power 
resulting  from  a  very  opposite  cause : 
hi.-'  language   and   rhetoric  were  the 
[>  culiar  and  genuine  flow  of  a  mind 
fmrned  for  the  communication  of  an 
exhauitless  fountain   of  knowledge — 
hence,  however  rich  might  he  the  tex- 
ture of  his  phrases,  they  carried  no 
iniyression    of    study    or     conscious 
«lt.>!gn ;  his   was   pre-eminently    both 
the  style  and  manner  of  what  Johnson 
calls  "a  full  man.**     It  was  a  river 
*•  exulting  and  abounding*'  in  its  even 
tlepth  and  flow — no  working  up,  no 
studied  verbal  effects,  no  pictures  to 
hrin^  the  hearer's  imagination  to  his  side 
nor  did  he  turn  from  the  tenor  of  his  plain 
t'ircibleand  commanding  line  of  reason 
to  address  the  passions ;  and  yet  be- 
fore he  concluded,  both  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  feelings  had  responded  to 
the  power  of  reason  and  force  of  state- 
ment.    Such    were   the   several   cha- 
racters of  style  and  manner,  as  we  (in 
distant  after  times)  infer  them  from 
the    perusal    of    remains.     But    the 
aciual  effects  are  attested  by  the  re- 
corded result.     His  sermon   for  tho 
Female  Orphan   House  in   1802,  was 
followed  by  a  published  vote  of  thanks 
fi'om  the  governors,  which  states  tho 
cul lection  in  church  at  £702.     And 
'hou,rh  we  think  it  easy  to  overvalue 
the  ilattering  generalities  into  which 
I'uUic  addresses  have  a  tendency  to  fall, 
the  following  extract  has  the  stamp  of 
iincerity  and  truth : — "  They  are  sen- 
ktide how  much  they  are  indebted  to 
him  for    the  readiness    with    which, 
'imid^it  his  many  engagements,  he  un- 
dertook the  office  of  their  advocate, 
and  for  the  ability  und   effect  with 
*hich  he  discussed  the  true  principles 
of  charity — a  discussion  from   which 
the?  trust  may  be  derived  not  temporary 
advantages  only, but  that  the  permanent 
ioteresti  of  the  establishment,  &c." 


But   Magee    was  to   obtain   a  far 
more    permanent   as   well   as    nobler 
reputation    than     popular    eloquence 
even  in  the  pulpit,   can   win  for   its 
possessor.    Some  time  in  1795,  he  was 
appointed  Donnellan  lecturer  for  the 
year.     His  attention  directed  itself  on 
this  occasion  to  a  subject  which  has 
occupied    the   attention   of   the   pro- 
foundest  minds — the  interpretation  of 
seventy    weeks    in    the    prophecy  of 
Daniel.     On  this  important  and  inte- 
resting topic  he  preached  twenty-two 
sermons,  of  which  the  fame  was  largely 
spread  in  both  kingdoms,  and  the  pub- 
lication impatiently  looked  for  by  theo- 
logians.  As  they  had  been  delivered  in 
the   College   chapel,  before  the  most 
competent  audience  then  perhaps  ex- 
isting, there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
value  they  should   possess  as  a  pub- 
lication.    But  while  engaged  in  pre- 
paring them  for  the  press,  his   atten- 
tion    was     strongly      awakened      by 
the     impulse      which     the     Socinian 
heresy    had     received    from    writers 
in    England,   whose  success  was  due 
mainly    to    the    revolutionary   tenets 
with   which  their  doctrines  were  cha- 
racteristically combined.     Those  doc- 
trines had  at  the  time  received  a  great 
additional   impulse  from  the   writings 
of  Mr.  Belsham,  which  happily  called 
up  in  the  University  of  Dublin  a  cham- 
pion unequalled  in  modern  times  for 
the  defence  of  scriptural  truth.     Two 
sermons  were  preached  in  the  college 
in  proof  of  the  doctrines  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  published  in  1801,  with  a 
brief  dedication  to  the  students  of  the 
college.     Their  publication  had  been 
loudly  called  for ;  but  while  they  were 
passing  through  the  press,  it  occurred 
to  his  mind  that  the  subject  required 
a  far  more  extensive  treatment.     The 
varied  resources  of  sophistry,  and  all 
the  small  but  shrewd  cunning  of  mis- 
interpretation   had    been    exhausted 
upon  tho  subject,  and  demanded  expo- 
sure. Under  this  conviction,  he  delayed 
the  publication  until  he  poured  forth 
that  body  of  annotations  which  consti- 
tute   thn   well-known   volumes  of  his 
great     work   *'  On   the    Atonement." 
As    this    is     the    histing    monument 
on   which  his  place  among  our  Eng- 
\hh  divines    is    fixed,  we    shall   have 
to  oflTer  some  critical  reflections  upon 
it  in  the  close    of  this  m.'moir.      It 
is  now  mentioned  in  its  pi  cj  among 
the  main  incidents  of  his  life,  and  as 
the  foundation  of  his  promotion. 
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THE   O0TPOBT   BUOLE. 

Grej  dawn  broke  on  our  bivonacB. 

A  bugle  sounded  Bhrill, 
And  a  thousand  throats  repeat  the  notes 

Along  the  outpost-hill. 
«'  Stand  to  your  arms  I — stand  to  jour  arms ! 

See  I  there  the  mist  rolls  past. 
Look  1  deep  below>  dense  stands  the  foe — 

Rise>  comrades — ^gather  fast  I" 

We  spring  ftom  soldier-slumber — 

Who  sleeps  when  bugles  call  ? 
To  arms  we  stand  for  our  fatherland, 

True  sons  of  Britain  all. 
Proud  at  our  head  is  the  chief  who  led 

Our  ranks  to  former  glory ; 
Old  soldiers  tried,  we  too  feel  pride — 

Our  deeds  may  live  in  story  I 

'*  Sound  loud  '  advance  !*  "  he  cried ; 

*'  Who  fears  these  men  of  France  ?*' 
Then  downward  bold  our  battle  roU'd 

As  our  bugles  rung  **  advance  I'* 
Below  combine  column  and  line. 

And  fiery  fight  flames  far  ; 
Then  spoke  our  chief  bold  words  and  brief. 

As  onward  surgM  the  war. 

"  Now,  comrades,  cheer  for  England  I 

<  Old  England  V  be  our  cry. 
One  loud  hurra !— win  we  must  this  day-* 

Charge,  comrades— charge  or  die  1*' 
Then  shouting  loud  defiance  proud. 

We  shouldered — few  to  few — 
And  with  England's  might  for  England's  right. 

Charged  home— like  Britons  true. 

Volley  on  volley  poured  the  foe^ 

So  pours  the  tropic  rain — 
And  on  us  fell  thick  shot  and  shell, 

Our  ranks  were  riven — in  vain  t 
For  still  each  rank,  as  comrades  sank, 

Closed  in  with  dauntless  tread  ; 
Till  victory  beamed,  as  our  bayonets  gleamed 

O'er  foes  and  comrades  dead. 

**  Cease  fire  1" — the  bugles  blew. 

And  Mercy  loves  that  sound. 
The  struggle's  passed — that  welcome  blast 

For  Victory,  is  wound. 
The  fight  is  done,  the  field  is  won. 

And  we  count  our  comrades  o'er ; 
Bnt^many  this  mom  who  heard  that  hom^ 
*ShaJl  *<  stand  to  arms  "  no  more  I 
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Let  now  onr  bugles  wail 

A  requiem  o*er  the  brave  ; 
Though  men  of  steel,  we  soldiers  feel — 

Tears  dew  a  comrade's  grave. 
For  the  dead  we've  tears,  for  the  victors  cheers — 

A  tear  and  a  cheer  for  all  I — 
And  we'll  think  and  tell  how  they  fought  and  fell. 

When  sounds  our  bugle-cali. 

J.  C. 

SUth  (Bojal)  Bafimtnt. 


a  FLBA  VOB   ILLUSION. 

•T  OALDBB  QAMPBXLL. 

I. 

Of  such  as  mock  the  mind  that  weaves 
Fond  dre^unsy  to  cheat  life's  real  woes. 

The  PoeVs  lay  no  record  leaves, 

The  painter's  brush  no  portrait  shows. 

'Tis  hard  to  blame  the  charmed  sleep 

Which  aching  heads  so  keenly  woo — 
The  aching  heart  seeks  opiates,  too. 

In  visionary  musings  deep. 

Its  pains  in  joys  that  steep  1 


II. 

Oh  t  kindly  look  on  them  who  take 

A  short,  sweet  lease  of  heavenly  dwellings  I 
The  reveries  of  fancy  make 

A  calm  on  passion's  angry  swellings  1 
Nor  call  them  idle,  if  they  sit 

Unheeding  all  the  riot  round  them : 

Their  visions  have  in  silence  bound  them 
To  labours  richer  than  his  wits, 
Who  at  them  scoffs  and  spits  I 


ui. 

But  when  our  castles  in  the  air 

We,  dreamers  of  the  world,  would  raises 
Let 's  build  them  of  the  clouds  most  fair. 

And  nearest  heaven,  so  that  our  gaze — 
Undaazled  by  the  gorgpeous  shine 

Of  suns  and  stars  that  are  not  lent 

For  dalliance  vain  and  time  misspent-.- 
May  rest  on  visions  more  divine 
ThaOf  idler  I  thine  or  mine  I 
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SIR  ROBERT   PEEL   AND   THB   PROTB8TANT8  OF  IRELAND. 


A  JOURNAL,  the  organ  of  the  British 
cabinet,  and  the  ablest  advocate  of  the 
ministerial  policy,  affirmsi  that  it  has 
repeatedly  asked,  without  receiving 
a  rational  answer,  "  What  is  the  quar- 
rel of  the  Irish  Protestants  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  government  ?"  We  are 
not  sanguine  enough  to  suppoi^e  that 
we  can  succeed  in  an  enterprise  in 
which,  it  would  appear,  many  have 
failed,  that  of  inducing  Uie  querist  to 
express  himself  satisfied  with  the  reply 
which  his  question  has  provoked  ;  but, 
regarding  that  bold  question,  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed, as  eminently  deserving  of  an 
answer,  we  shall  bestow  our  best  atten- 
tion upon  it.  AVe  consider  the  chal- 
lenge of  "  The  Standard  "  .as  the  chal- 
lenge of  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  and 
will  endeavour  to  meet  it  with  the 
decorum  which  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet  has  a  right  to  demand,  and  in 
that  spirit  of  candour  which  each  and 
every  portion  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  would  expect  in  its  organ  or 
representative. 

Were  we  disposed  to  be  captious, 
we  would  take  exception  to  the  use  of 
the  word  "quarrel"  in  the  question 
we  are  about  to  answer.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  Protestants  have  any  quarrel 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government. 
To  constitute  a  quarrel  there  must  be 
reciprocity  of  aggression.  Where  all 
the  suJOTering  is  on  one  side,  and  the 
violence  or  severity  on  the  other,  there 
may  be  assault,  and  injury,  and  wrong 
— ^tnere  scarcely  can  be  quarrel.  The 
Protestants  of  Ireland  have  RuJBTered, 
and  have  not  retaliated.  They  made 
great  efforts  to  raise  Sir  Robert  Peel 
mto  power — they  have  made  no  efforts 
to  displace  him — they  have  no  quarrel 
with  his  government,  unless  the  word 
be  understood  in  that  sense  in  which  it 
signifies  a  ^ound  of  complaint  or  of- 
fence. It  18  in  this  sense,  we  appre- 
hend, the  word  is  used — ^in  this  sense 
we  propose  to  consider  it,  while,  with- 
out further  preface,  we  proceed  to 
enumerate  the  grounds  of  complaint 
which  have  been  furnished  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  government  to  the  dis- 
appointed Protestants  of  Ireland. 

"  The  Standard,"  in  a  tone  of  con- 
fidence  which  seems  rather  an  argu- 


ment than  an  interrogation,  or  an 
interrogation  of  that  startling  kind 
which  shapes  out  the  figure  inwhick 
defiance  is  best  expressed,  poposes 
certain  Questions,  to  which,  it  seems 
to  anticipate,  the  answers  mast  be 
favourable  to  the  cause  it  patiooizes. 
If  these  are  the  questions  best  and 
siifest  to  propose,  (as,  considering  the 
acknowledged  ability  of  the  advocalet 
we  may  conclude  they  are,)  that  cftOie 
cannot  be,  at  the  same  time,  success- 
fully and  honourably  defended. 

'*  And  now,  one  word  upon  tbe  gene- 
ral question —  What  is  the.  quarrel  of  tU 
Irish  Protestants  with  Sir  Robert  Petti 
aovemment  f  This  is  a  question  that  v« 
huve  often  asked  without  ever  obtainiog 
a  rational  answer.  Did  that  gOTern- 
ment  leave  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  loyal  people  of  Ireland  undefended 
in  a  season  of  danger,  as  they  wen 
always  before  left  undefended?  W« 
presume  that  the  Irish  Protestants  do 
not  forget  the  care  bestowed  npon  their 
safety  in  1842^43.  Did  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government  coquet  and  traffic 
with  traitors,  according  to  the  inrete- 
rato  practice  of  fifty  years  ?  We  pre- 
sume that  the  state  trials  live  still  ia 
memory.  Lastly,  did  Sir  Robert  FeeVi 
government  direct  penal  laws  against 
Protestantism,  and  persecntioa  agamst 
Protestants,  according  to  the  old  prac- 
tice? No,  it  allow^  the  penal  Uir 
against  processions  to  expire,  and  oot  of 
its  expiration  has  arisen  this  very  east 
of  Mr.  Watson,  who  has  been  reraored 
from  the  commission  of  tbe  peace  for  aa 
indiscretion  which,  if  imitated,  woold 
render  necessary  the  re-enactment  of 
the  penal  law  in  question,  and  Mr.  Wat- 
son's is  the  only  case  of  a  persecoted 
Protestant  that  we  have  yet  heard  of. 
What,  then,  is  the  quarrel  of  the  Irish 
Protestants  with  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  go- 
vernment ?  We  repeat  the  qoestioB. 
and  demand  to  have  it  answereo." 

We  have  borrowed  this  citatioo  hm 
a  provincial  journal,  as  we  have  not  in- 
mediately  at  hand  the  number  of  *'  Va 
Standard  "  in  which  it  originally  ap- 
peared. Of  it8  accuracy  as  a  citatioo 
we  cannot  entertain  a  aoubt,  neither 
will  it  be  denied  that  it  is  characten5- 
tic  of  the  spirit  in  which  Sir  Rob^ 
Peel's  ablest  apologist  has  unifonnlT 
defended  him.  AlUiou^  in  form  in- 
terrogative^ the  parage  is,  in  8absUDce» 
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affirmaiivey  intimatingf  in  language 
which  seems  to  defy  contradiction  or 
doubt,  that  the  government  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  has  entitled  itself  to  the 
praise  of  having  been  eminently  care- 
ful of  the  lives  and  interests  of  loval 
subjects  in  Ireland — ^of  having  libe- 
rated Protestants,  or  suffered  them  to 
be  liberated,  from  the  oppression  of  a 
severe  and  partial  law — and  of  having 
discountenanced  and  disconcerted  the 
schemes  of  agitators  and  ''traitors." 
We  cannot  accord  this  praise,  although 
we  might  do  so,  without  prejudice  to 
our  argument.  We  might  admit,  and 
would  gladly  admit,  were  it  true,  that 
the  claims  of  '*  The  Standard  "  on  be- 
half  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  well 
founded,  while  we,  at  the  same  time*, 
insisted,  that  Irish  Protestants  had 
strong  grounds  of  complaint  against 
him.  Unhappily',  it  appears  that  even 
these  specihc  interrogatories,  which 
seem  intended  to  fix  attention  on  the 
most  undeniable  merits  of  ministerial 
policy,  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
not  only  blemishes  but  vices  conspi- 
cuous. We  shall  consider  the  inter- 
rogatories in  order. 

"Did  the  government "  (of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel)  "  leave  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  the  loyal  people  of  Ireland 
undefended  in  a  season  of  danger,  as 
they  were  always  before  left  unde- 
fended?" "As  they  were  always  be- 
fore left  undefended !"  Here  there  is 
a  two-fold  question — one  part  remind- 
ing us  of  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
assumed  to  have  done — one,  of  what 
his  predecessors  had  left  undone.  We 
cannot,  however,  return  the  answer 
which  is  evidently  anticipated.  Truth 
constrains  us  to  affirm,  that,  whether 
we  judge  the  government  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  purely  by  its  own  acts,  or  by 
a  comparison  with  the  governments  bv 
which  it  was  preceded,  it  is  not  enti- 
tled to  the  praise,  either  comparative 
or  positive,  which  seems  arrosated  as 
its  due.  We  affirm,  deliberately,  that, 
tflj^ing  into  account  the  mapiitude  of 
the  danger,  as  manifested  in  demon- 
strations and  declarations  of  a  charac- 
ter unusually  formidable — ^the  power 
of  government  in  the  legislature  and 
executive — the  circumstances,  charac- 
ter, and  conduct  of  the  friends  of  Bri- 
tish connection — ^there  never  was  a 
period  of  Irish  histore,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  William  the  Third — or  perhaps 
before  it»  except  during  the  brief 
tyranny  of  James -» in  which    "the 


lives  and  properties  of  loyal  men" 
seemed  so  little  thought  of  in  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  as  during  the  portion  which 
has  elapsed  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  admi- 
nistration. "We  presume,"  adds  "The 
Standard,"  "  that  the  Irish  Protestants 
do  not  forget  the  care  bestowed  on 
their  safety  in  1842-1843."  The  pre- 
sumption IS  reasonable — the  Irish  Pro- 
testants are  not  likely  to  forget  the 
incidents  of  these  two  years  ;  but  as  to 
the  "  care  bestowed  on  their  safety," 
they  require  yet  to  be  taught  wherein 
it  consisted — how  it  was  manifested : 
for  our  parts,  we  declare,  with  the 
most  entire  and  unaffected  sincerity, 
we  have  seen  no  symptoms  of  it.  We 
may  be  told  that  the  military  and  police 
were  augmented — that  pensioners  were, 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  be  called  out 
into  active  service— that  several  towns 
were  strongly  garrisoned,  and  some 
militaiy  posts  fortified.  We  frankly 
admit  all  this,  and  more — we  admit 
that  all  necessary  arrangements  were 
made,  and  all  due  precautions  taken, 
to  secure  Ireland  as  a  dependency  of 
the  British  crown,  and  to  make  agita- 
tors know  that  a  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union  could  not  be  forcibly  effected, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  government 
and  legislature  ;  but  we  ^rm,  that  all 
this  is  very  different  from  caring  for 
the  safety  of  the  lives  and  properties  of 
loyal  men.  We  deny  that  any  such 
care  was  effectually  manifested.  Those 
who  resided  in  garrisoned  towns  were 
not  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  mili- 
tary protection— those  who  resided  in 
rural  districts,  and  who  could  absent 
themselves  from  the  sphere  of  their 
duties,  and  were  willing  so  to  do,  had 
it  in  their  power  to  "  escape  for  their 
lives"  from  tumult  and  extreme  dan- 
ger;  but  those  whose  aim  it  was  to 
disorganize  society,  to  intimidate  the 
loyal,  and  infiame  the  disaffected,  were 
also  left  free  to  prosecute  their  pur- 
poses up  to  the  very  verge  of  insur- 
rection. They  could  cabal  and  agitate, 
menace  and  cajole — they  could  lay  the 
whole  country  under  contribution,  and 
extend  the  fear  of  their  vengeance 
wherever  it  was  profitable  for  them  that 
it  should  fall — they  could  extend  their 
organized  association,  and  hold  their 
stated  sittings,  and  summon  their  mon- 
ster meetings,  with  as  little  let  or  im- 
pediment  as  if  there  were  no  loyal  men 
to  be  alarmed  by  this  truculent  agita- 
tion, or  no  presiding  government  to 
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afford  the  protection  which  ciril  alle- 
giance reckons  among  iUi  inseparable 
conditions. 

It  was  not  thus  those  governments 
acted  with  which  **The  Standard"  de- 
sires to  have  Sir  Robert  Peel's  adminis- 
tration compared;  nor  can  Protestants 
be  insensible  to  the  difference.  They  r^ 
member  that  former  governments  ap* 
peared  to  consider  the  mterests  of  loyal 
subjects  as  well  as  those  of  the  crown ; 
that  while  they  garrisoned  Ireland  with 
troops,  in  such  a  manner  as  taught  the 
disaffected  that  it  was  no  time  to  rebel, 
they  also  enacted  laws,  and  executed 
them,  by  which  the  mid-day  agitator 
and  llie  midnight  incendiary  were  em- 
barrassed  in  their  vocation.      They 
remember  the  Insurrection  Act,  passed 
with  the  concurrent  sanction  of  Whigs 
and  Tories,  introduced  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Grattauy  in  the  year  ISO?*  continued 
in   1808-1610.     They  remember  the 
proclamation  and  the  renewed  Insur- 
rection Act  of  1814,  continued  in  1816, 
expiring  Idl?*  to  be  renewed  again  in 
1822.      They  remember  the  act  of 
18259  against  illegal  associations,  its 
continuance  1826,  1627  s  the  act  for 
the  suppression  of  the  **  Catholic  As- 
sociation "  in  1829 ;  the  proclamation 
to  put  down  the  Anti-Union  Society  in 
1830 ;  the  struggles  between  the  repeal 
party  and  the  Aoglesea  government  in 
1631,  1832;  the  act  "for  the  more 
effectual  suppression  of  local  diatur* 
bances  and  dangerous  associations  in 
ireland,"  in  1633;  the  atempted  re- 
newal of  this  coercion  act  in  the  year 
following;  the  contests  and  conspira- 
cies it  occasioned,  eventuating,  ulti- 
mately, in  the  resignation  or    Earl 
Grey.    They  remember  that,  if  the 
Melbourne  administration  which  suc- 
ceeded, visited  on  them  the  govern- 
ments of  Normanby  and  Ebrington,  it 
nevertheless  was  strong  enough  or  wise 
enough  to  contrive  by  the  Lichfield- 
house  compact,  or  some  other  arrange- 
ment,  that  there  should  be  no  such 
fearful  demonstrations  of  power  and 
purpose  as  later  days  have  witnessed ; 
and  they  certainly  are  not  likely^  to 
forget,  tnat  when  those  demonstrations 
were  made,  and  the  Peel  government 
strengthened  the  military  &rce  in  the 
country,  if  repealers  were  warned  that 
their  objects  could  not  be  achieved  by 
war,  Uiey,  the  loval  Protestants,  were 
also  taught  that  tneir  alarms  and  their 
dflugers  were  accounted  matters  of  but 


slight  consideration.  In  a  word,  Sir 
Robert  Feel  did  but  half  his  daty-. 
a  comparison  with  former  ministep 
renders  his  omissions  only  the  more 
conspicuous.  Like  them,  he  shoved 
a  resolution  to  retain  Ireland  ss  aa  is-  I 
tegral  part  of  the  British  Empire;  he 
did  not,  like  them,  take  measQies  to 
protect  the  loyal  men  who  were  tbe 
best  friends  to  the  oonnectioa  he  de- 
fended. 

It  mar  be  sud,  that  the  erdimrr 
means  of  counteracting  the  schema  ^ 
disaffection,  and  securing  the  pablie 
peace,  were  not  such  as  it  would  hate 
been  expedient  to  employ.   It  msj  be 
said,  that  the  frequent  departures  ra  , 
the  principle  of  tiritidi  law  to  wlikl  (; 
we   have    alluded,    seem  to  testilr  y 
against  themselves,  proclaiming  thtf  : 
they  were  inexpedient,  and  thiu  et : 
cusmg  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  abstainifit  t 
from  them.    An  objection  of  this  kiM  | 
would  be  out  of  place  in  an  ar^oMnli 
which  concerns  itself  only  with  tbl| 
£M3t,  has  the  present  government  beAji 
more  careful  than  its  predecessors  i\ 
the  lives  and  properties  of  lojil  M  ] 
and  which  leaves  altogetherout  of  c(»l4  ■ 
deration  the  policy  of  neglecting  thaik  3 
We  are  asked  not  whether  Sb  Bob<«l 
Peel  adopted  a  system  of  policT  wetf 
than  that  of  the  ministers  to  wW  tl 
has  succeeded,   but  whether  he  vil 
more  careful  than  they  of  loyal  vi^^ 
safety.     We  deny  thai  he  wss.   P<^ 
haps,  there  never  before  were  miA 
elaborate  or  ampler  pr^iaratioQS  miA 
to  avenge,  if  neoeesary,  the  nu^sKat 
of  loyal  men,  or  even  to  ensure  snce^ 
to  the  cause  for  which  they  died ;  tb^ 
oertiunly  never  before  was  lesh^ 
apparently,  taken,  to  protect  "tin 
properties  and  lives." 

But  while  we  aoooont  an  objectiia 
like  this  inadmissible  against  onr  v*> 
ment,  we  hold  it  not  irrelevant  to  o«r 
subject  The  lesson  read  to  ug  in  tit 
too  frequent  departures  from  the  <x^ 
nary  course  of  law,  is  very  difi«** 
from,  that  which  our  adverssries  »^ 
to  have  cleaned  fix>m  them.  X<>.^ 
they  proclaim  not  the  folly  of  ehs^^f 
the  laws  we  are  supposed  to  lis  n&der. 
but  their  unsuitableness  tothedrcij^ 
stances  of  our  times  and  eoostrr.  ^' 
can  well  understand,  that,  wh]IeKo0|* 
Catholics  had  what  wane  conadarrf 
wrongs  to  be  redressed,  wise  bmb  *» 
generous  might  strongly  object  to  " 
adding  the  vexation  Stoppem^  ^ 
to  th&  oontmnaUy  besettii)^  ^"^' 
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tieji.  It  WM  then  ft  plausible  topic  to 
unje,  tlut  disorder  and  discontent 
vrould  cease  when  aggrieved  men  were 
n.'hted,  and  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a 
.Teat  nation  to  attempt,  by  the  enact- 
ui..nt  of  severe  laws,  an  enterprise  in 
rbich  she  was  sure  to  succeed  by  show- 
ng  herself  just  and  generous.  Such 
(  tupic  could  not  now  be  plausible. 
i^Iective  franchise^  emancipation,  edu- 
;^tion,  reform — none  of  these  was  like 
'  repeal,"  there  is  no  experimenting  on 
ins  last ;  and  when  an  association, 
tn)Qg  enough  and  widely-extended 
Qoiigh  to  keep  a  country  in  disorder, 
ici  lares  that  it  will  never  be  at  peace 
lutil  it  has  achieved  a  measure  fraught 
i^ith  national  ruin,  there  seems  but  one 
t^urse  suitable  to  the  emergency,  and 
\^  Sir  Robert  Feel  did  not  take.  He 
hould  have  peremptorily  insisted  that, 
rhatever  was  to  be  thought  of  the  law- 
aiiiess  of  petitioninnj  for  repeal,  the 
processes  through  which  it  was  to  be 
itt&ined  must  be  peacefuL  He  should 
Ave  enforced  upon  its  champions  ab- 
tincDce  from  all  that  savoured  of  con- 
piriC)'  or  intimidation.  In  short,  he 
bould  have  cared  for  the  lives  and 
roperties  of  loyal  men — should  have 
toured  them  even  against  the  alarm, 
rhieh  is  a  sore  evil  in  human  life,  and 
•iich  too  often  deteriorates  character 
fid  corrupts  principle.  In  thus  pro- 
ecting  loyal  men,  he  would  have  best 
ODsuited  for  the  well-being  of  the 
fflpire,  and  he  would  have  had  the 
Bpport  that  is  most  desirable — support 
rou  the  wise  and  good  of  all  parties. 
le  has  pursued  a  different  and,  we 
^i  a  disastrous  course — he  has 
[oardcd  against  rebellion,  he  has  al- 
'^ved  free  scope  to  agitation ;  and, 
rhilerefuang  to  yield  repeal  to  the 
^ur  with  which  it  is  demanded,  he 
>^  been  die  means  of  cherishing,  if 
Kit  of  evoking,  a  spirit,  whidi  will  fur- 
i>^  as  eood  reasons  or  excuses  for  the 
iul  and  fatal  concession,  as  Sir  Kobert 
^K'l  himself  alleged,  in  the  evil  day 
riusn  he  passed  over  to  the  side  of 
^iwuicipation. 

The  minister  cannot  be  praised  for 
^e  wisdom  of  a  course  like  this,  nor 
*n  he  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  its 
»«ce«ity.  Havinff  come  into  power 
rith  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
*rjiament— -with  all  the  advantage 
«mable  from  the  strong  desire  of  a 
jewy  people  to  be  at  rest— Sir  Robert 
I  eel  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
^  fiurly    adminifltcar  the  laws  justly 


—distribute  the  government  patro> 
nage  impartially-— and  he  would  have 
had  ample  support  in  putting  down, 
and  keeping  down,  all  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Union.  He  would 
not,  therefore,  have  been  unsuccessful, 
had  he  taken  courage  to  meet  the 
difficulty  when  it  first  appeared  ;  had 
he  done  so,  Irish  Protestants  would 
have  been  grateful  to  him ;  and  in 
consulting  for  their  welfare,  he  would 
have  consulted  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  kingdom.  His  policy  wtis 
different ;  and  the  gratitude  of  Pro- 
testants is  accordingly  a  mixed  feel- 
ing. They  are  grateful,  to  the  full 
extent  that  they  ought,  for  military 
arrangements  which  taught  rebellion 
that  it  had  little  prospect  of  success ; 
but  they  "  do  not  forget"  that  agita- 
tors who  were  warned  not  to  rebel, 
were  left  free  to  intimidate ;  and  that 
their  lives  and  properties  were  lefl 
exposed  to  perils  greater  than  had 
ever  before  Tbeen  uncared  for  by  the 
legislature.  An  untoward  accident  at 
any  monster  meeting — an  impatient 
moTement  by  the  outraged  and  indie* 
nant  Protestants  of  Ulster^-would 
have  been  followed  by  calamities 
which  it  is,  in  itself  a  severe  affliction 
to  contemplate.  That  they  were  not 
experienced  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  government;  it  is 
ascribable  to  leaders  in  the  repeal 
movement,  who  felt  that  extreme  cau- 
tion in  their  opening  enterprises  was 
essential  to  their  mtimate  success ; 
and  to  Protestant  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen in  the  north  of  Ireland,  whom 
the  existing  government  so  flar  from 
encouraging  in  their  disinterested  ex- 
ertions, has  done  eveij  thing  in  its 
power  to  disgust  into  inaction.  The 
loyal  men  of  Ireland,  therefore,  owe 
little  thanks  to  the  Peel  government 
for  its  care  of  their  safety.  They 
complain  that  that  government  in- 
dulged or  connived  at  a  terrific  agita- 
tion, which  it  could,  and  ought  to 
have  suppressed;  and  that,  while  it 
took  precautions  to  prevent  the  success 
of  an  insurrection,  it  did  not  take 
measures  for  the  security  of  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  peaceable  and  loyal 
British  subjects. 

"  II.  Did  Sir  Robert  Peel's  gove^rn- 
ment  coquet  and  traffic  with  traitors, 
according  to  the  inveterate  practice  of 
fifty  years?"  This  is  the  second 
question ;  it  admits  of  a  brief  answer. 
Tha  « Standard,"  which  proposes  it» 
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has    thus  characterized  the   Romish 
hierarchy  and  priesthood : — 

••The  crimes  of  Ireland  (see  Standard) 
the  frightful  outrages  and  cruel  murders, 
which  have  made  the  name  of  the  island 
a  bye- word  in  thecivilixed  world — are,  in 
fact,  the  crimes  of  the  Romanist  bishops 
and  priests  of  Ireland  ;  for,  if  they  had 
co-operated  with  the  law— if  they  had 
not  nursed  the  cherished  antipathy  to 
Britain  upon  blood — no  such  crimes 
could  have  been  committed.  Let  us 
not  forget  the  cases  of  the  honest  and 
pious  men  driven  from  the  Romish 
Church,  because  they  would  not  count e- 
nance  the  Ribbon  conspiracy ;  and  this, 
too,  at  the  very  time  when  Crolly  and 
Murray  were  sickening  the  very  turn- 
spits in  Dublin  Castle  with  their  lip- 
loyaltg, 

**  From  1798,  when  the  Romish 
priests  took  the  field  as  leaders  in  the 
rebellion,  the  crimes  that  have  disgraced 
Ireland  have  been  the  crimes  of  conspi- 
rators, and,  as  such,  known  to  the 
priests,  from  whom  no  compiracy  can  he 
hidden. 

••  The  proofs,  however,  in  question 
are  so  conclusive,  that  no  one  is  excusa- 
ble who  ever  doubted  the  disloyalty  of 
the  Romanist  bishops  and  priests  of 
Ireland. 

"As  to  the  threat  of  desecrating 
chapels  to  schools  of  sedition,  and 
bringing  up  the  ignorant  to  jit  them  for  the 
gallows^  is  it  not  what  they  have  been 
doing  for  centuries,  thoueh  they  have 
not  before  acknowledged  the  wickedness 
with  such  desperate  effrontery  ?     If  the 

f»riests  are  to  be  teachers  of  treason — 
f  their  chapels  are  to  be  schools  of 
treason — if  the  end  of  their  teaching  is 
to  fit  men  for  the  gallows,  it  must  be 
unnecessary  to  say  what  is  the  duty  of 
a  humane  legislature  in  reference  to  such 
teachers,  such  schools,  and  such  pupils. 
"Banish  the  teachers,  shut  up  or 
regulate  the  schools,  and  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  pupils  to  harm  you, 
their  country,  and  themselves  :  this  is 
all  that  was  done  by  the  penal  code, 
against  which  so  much  invective  was  di- 
rected." 

This  passage  we  have  borrowed  from 
the  "Dublin  Evening  Mail."  From 
the  same  source  we  take  an  answer  to 
"  The  Standard's"  question  :— 

"  We  be^  to  refer  'The  Standard  *  to 
the  legislative  measures  that  have  been 
since  enacted,  and  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding that  has  been  since  adopted  to- 
wards those  priests  and  pupils,  and  both 
sustained  and  advocated  by  that  jour- 


nal, subsequently  to  the  18ih  May,  1643 

only    two  years  and    three  montb 

ago:  their  church  endowed  bj  Uw 
their  prelates  elevated  in  rank,  uA: 
given  precedence  by  act  of  parliam&t 
to  peers  of  the  realm ;  £75,000  a-Teir 
of  the  public  money  bestowed  upon  tbe 
priests  C  to  fit  men  for  the  e^h^) 
for  the  exclusive  education  of  Romu 
Catholics  in  the  national  schools,  wh« 
a  grant  of  a  single  shilling  is  refased  to 
the  primate  or  the  clergy  of  the  EsU- 
blished  Church;  the  foundation  ofprO'i 
Yincial  colleges — which,  with  theeiwp-i 
tion  of  that  in  Ulster,  will  be  whollj 
popish,  &c.  &c." 

So  much  for  the  courtship  of  a  boi]| 
of  men  to  whom  *' The  Standard"  m 
applied  a  name  which  we  shall  not  a-loM 
as  our  own,  and  of  whom  it  has  b«a 
said,  on  authority  not  to  be  gwnsayd, 
and  in  terms  which  have  never  be 
denied,  that  they  are  "at  heart 
ardent  repealers." 

But  alt  repealers  were  not  treal 
with  the  indulgence  bestowed  on  i 
ecclesiastical  portions  of  the  bodv  [ 
do  not  like  to  copy  the  strong  *'" 
suggested  to  us).  *'The  Stai 
''presumes  that  the  state  triak  1 
still  in  memory."  To  us  it  w« 
seem  as  if  apologists  of  the  gom» 
ment  should  wish  them  dead.  "  Tb 
Standard,"  however,  is  right— !o« 
must  it  be  before  the  state  trials  i« 
forgotten.  Judges,  jurors,  imm 
people,  repealers,  and  friends  of  Bi» 
tish  connection,  Protestants  andRj 
man  Catholics,  England  and  IrelaMi 
have  strong  reason  to  remember  tlwo. 
The  future  historian  will  ^**J 
them  as  among  the  agencies  tbroifi* 
which  the  interests  of  repeal  ▼« 
promoted.  They  gave  proof  that  at 
law  was  strong  enough  to  pot  <i  ** 
agitation,  and  that  upon  the  goi^fiBj| 
ment  of  Sir  Robert  Pe«l  ^f 
the  responsibUity  of  so  thwarting  »» 
as  to  render  it  powerless.  Tlw  trs* 
at  bar  in  Dublin,  with  the  verdiet  tf 
the  jury  andjiidgmentsofthebeoc^tsf 

deliberate  opinion  of  the  iudgw  in  ^V* 
land,  the  reversal  of  theja<6iiH3ittii* 
solemnly  confirmed,  and  the  a^»T 
through  which  it  was  reversed  la  » 
House  of  Lords,  constitute  altocet^ 
a  monster  procedure,  in  ^"^.  J, 
government  has  done  more  to  tfl^ 
the  authority  of  law  than  aU  .;^ 
intemperance  of  the  most  seUiUv^ 
agitation.  And  the  dechu*Uf  ^  * 
febert  Peel,  which  may  wcUktajs 
as  his  comment  on  the  daaaOffi^  "^ 
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t  ry  (a  declaration,  not  to  the  effect 
that  the  law  should  be  strengthened 
\o  i\o  what  the  peers  of  England  were 
r.qiired  to  consent  to  certain  law 
I  ab  hindering  it  from  doing,  but  to 
'bf  ('ffect  that  there  existed  in  Ireland 
"  .1  tormidablc  confederacy  against  the 
]>riti.<h  government  which  must  bo 
'■'  'kt-n  up,  and  which  he  believed 
'  ■  :1«1  not  be  broken  up  by  force), 
::.v^  a  character  to  the  whole  trans- 
A-'\>>\\  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
ij  M-ribe  adequately  without  using  lan- 
.lUi  of  a  description  from  which, 
r  1. 'Ucylt  it  may  be  avoided,  it  is  our 
tiJiitorm  practice  to  abstain.  This  we 
sriil  >ay: — uo  friend   of  Sir  Kobert 


Peel — ^no  advocate  who  respects  his  re- 
putation— should  ever  wantonly  bring 
the  state  trials  into  remembrance. 
III.  "  Lastly,  did  Sir  Robert  Peel's 

fovcrnment  direct  penal  laws  against 
'rotestantism  and  persecutions  against 
Protestants,     according    to    the    old 

J)ractice?  No;  it  allowed  the  penal 
aw  against  Protestants  to  expire, 
and  out  of  its  expiration  has  arisen 
this  very  case  of  Mr.  Watson,  who  has 
been  removed  from  the  commission  of 
the  i)eace  for  an  indiscretion  which, 
if  imitated,  would  render  necessary 
the  re-enactment  of  the  penal  law  in 
question."*  For  this  the  apologist 
seems  to  claim  credit,  we  thmk  un- 


*  We  think  it  advisable  to  subjoin  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Watson's  deprival  of 
ihe  deputy-lieutenantship  is  notified.  If  the  passage  in  italics  be  true,  "  The 
Sfandard  "  is  not  correct  in  saying,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  has  **  id- 
■nxtd  the  penal  act  against  Protestants  to  expire." 

*'  DubUn  Cofltle,  31  tt  July,  1845. 

"  Sia— I  am  directed  by  the  Lcrd  Lieutenant,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
r>Gr  letter  of  the  23rd  instant,  stating,  in  answer  to  that  which  inquired  of  you, 
i«  (i<'putj  lieutenant  of  the  county  Antrim,  whether  you  joined  in  the  resolutions 
)f  the-  Lisburn  Orangemen,  or  signed  them  as  chairman' — that  you  signed  the 
>' "'utions  alluded  to  as  chairman,  and  not  as  deputy  lieutenant. 

"  His  Excellency  has  received  this  answer  with  deep  regret. 

"  It  roust  be  in  your  recollection  that  the  subject  of  Orange  societies  has  anxiously 
^;'«^'ed  the  attention  of  the  crown  and  the  legislature. 

"Un  the  25th  of  February,  1836,  bis  late  Majesty  Kin^  William  the  Fourth,  in 
't-ly  to  an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  his  Majesty  to  discourage 
)rjn<;e  lodges,  expressed  himself  to  the  following  efifcct : — 

" '  I  willingly  assent  to  the  prayer  of  my  faithful  Commons,  that  I  will  be  pleased 

••  *ako  iiuch  measures  as  may  seem  to  me  advisable  for  the  effectual  discourage- 

^>it  of  Orange  lodges,  and  generally  of  all  political  societies,  excluding  persons  of 

>'  terent  religious  faith,  usmg  secret  signs  and  symbols,  and  acting  by  means 

>  aK«ociated  branches.     It  is  my  firm  intention  to  discourage  all  such  societies 
1  mv  dominions ;  and  I  rely  with  confidence  on  the  fidelity  of  my  loyal  subjects 

>  support  me  in  this  determination.* 

"The  intentions  of  his  Majesty,  as  thus  expressed,  were  without  delay  adopted 
Q«I  enforced  bv  the  legislature. 

*  lo  act  of  the  same  session  (6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  38,)  on  a  subject  not 
"•""sarily  involving  the  question,  opportunity  was  taken  of  inserting  provisions 
^(Oiions  8,  9,)  which  opposed  the  strongest  practical  impediments  to  the  assem- 
1^?  of  societies  constituted  as  Orange  lodges  are  described  to  be ;  and  a  subse- 
'.'ncact,  specially  directed  to  the  purpose  (2  and  3  Victoria,  chap.  74,)  put  an 
^<i  to  their  legal  existence. 

"The  subject  was  again  brought  under  the  notice  of  parliament  in  the  past 

'>ion,  when  this  act  was  renewed  by  the  7  and  8  Victoria,   cap.  78;  and  a  bill 

"owpainng  through  parliament  for  its  further  continuance, 

"The  law  being  thus  unequivocal,  and  the  sense  of  the  legislature  thus  de- 
'vrately   pronounced,    you    have,  nevertheless,  thought  fit,   while  bearing  the 

amission  of  the  peace  and  the  ofiice  of  deputy  lieutenant  for  the  county  of 
Antrim,  to  attend  and  act  as  chairman  of  a  meeting  at  which  certain  resolutions 
''ce  passed,  entitled  *  Resolutions  of  the  Lisburn  Orangemen,'  and  of  which  the 

•oHinf^  passage  forms  a  part :  *  Resolved — that  we  deem  it  essential  to  take 
nnioiiiatc  steps  to  re-organise  the  Orani^e  Institution  in  this  county,  and  that 
>^'  ")antj  secretary  be  forthwith  requested  to  convene  a  county  meeting.^ 

"  His  excellency  cannot  reconcile  your  concurrence  in  such  a  resolution,  and 

'^r  acting  as  chairman  at  such  a  meeting,  with  the  duties  incumbent  on  you  as 
yi^lxce  ol  the  peace,  or  as  a  deputy  lieutenant. 

"  As  a  magistrate,  you  should  carefully  guard  and  warn  people  against  breach 
( tho  law,  should  they  appear  likciv  to  violate  it.  You  have  incited  them  to  re- 
"- anise  societies  which  the  law  prohibits. 
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wisely  as  well  as  unfairly.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  recently  allowed  the  anti-proces- 
sion act  to  expire,  but  last  year  he 
had  renewed  it.  The  circumstances 
under  which  he  acted  in  both  instances 
ought  to  be  made  known,  and  although 
we  do  not  think  it  just  to  name  our 
informants,  we  pledge  our  reputation 
for  the  truth  of  the  account  of  the 
affair  which  we  proceed  to  lay  before 
the  reader.  At  the  time  when  the 
act  a^ainpt  processions  was  last  re- 
newe(t,  some  persons  of  much  influence 
in  Ireland  waited  on  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham,] with  a  request,  that,  if  the  act 
were  renewed,  it  should  not  be  con- 
tinued in  the  partial  form  of  which 
loyal     men     had    just     reason    to 


complain.  They  said  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  the  minds  of  Proles* 
tants  in  Ulster  to  a  law  of  which  ther 
alone  felt  the  seyerity,  and  withwhicii 
they  were  frequently  tannted  Ijt 
subtle  adrersaries.  The  answer  wis 
that  in  the  following  year  the  ofien5i\e 
statute  should  be  suffered  to  expire, 
or  else  should  he  rendered  less  objei'. 
tionable  by  being  made  general.  Earl?  b 
this  year  the  subject  was  again  broo^t 
under  the  consideration  of  the  meoil«n 
of  the  goyemment,  who  were  stronjW 
urged  to  make  the  act  compreheMTe 
enough  to  prohibit  processions  of  all 
such  descriptions  as  were  calculated  to 
provoke  jealousy  or  alarm.  Another 
course  was  chosen:  the  anti-proce?- 


"  As  a  deputy  lieutenant,  yon  should  be  an  aid  to  the  lienteuant  of  your  eoBOtj 
in  all  lawful  measures  tending  to  preserve  its  peace.  You  have  eneouraged  it- 
serabiies,  the  result  of  which,  in  an  adjoining  county,  has  been  a  formidable  affrtv, 
attended  with  loss  of  life. 

*'  In  allowing  the  act  to  expire  which  prohibited  party  processions  in  Ireliod, 
her  majesty  reposed  a  willing  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  her  Iri&h 
subjects.  That  confidence  has  not,  in  the  main,  been  disappointed.  Soccessful 
exertions  have  been  made  by  many  of  the  most  enlightened,  patriotic,  and  infloo- 
tial  of  the  magistracy  and  gentry  towards  the  prevention  of  armed  displays  tffi<i- 
ing  'to  excite  breach  of  the  peace,  to  alarm  the  peaceable,  and  to  perpetuate  dis- 
cord ;  and  the  country  has  had  the  advantages  of  owing  their  discounteoaDee,  net 
to  the  penalties  of  an  act  of  parliament,  but  to  the  laudable  discretion  andloyilif 
of  the  people. 

**  Among  those  who  have  thus  merited  the  approbation  of  her  majesty,  aod  tl» 
gratitude  of  their  country,  you  have  not  been  round.  On  the  contrary,  yoQ  in 
among  the  few  of  your  station  who  have  concurred  in  advising  the  renewal  of  u 
illegal  association,  whose  proceedings  have  heretofore  given  occasion  to  freqntfit 
and  sanguinary  conflicts  between  different  classes  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  ef 
the  lamentable  character  of  that  which  has  recently  occurred  in  the  city  <4 
Armagh. 

**  Under  these  circumstances  his  Excellency  feels  bound  to  deprive  you,  a<  ^ 
as  in  him  lies,  of  any  influence  and  authority  derivable  from  the  offices  yon  hv* 
hitherto  held  under  the  crown ;  and  a  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Kentesist 
of  the  county  of  Antrim,  intimating  your  removal  from  the  office  of  deputy  Ika- 
tenant. 

"The  lord  chancellor  has  your  conduct  under  his  consideration  with  referctct 
to  your  commission  of  the  peace. 

**  It  is  not  without  foelines  of  extreme  regret  that  his  Excellency  lias  arrived  it 
the  decision  now  announced  to  you. 

"  He  has  been  informed  that  you  have  attained  to  an  advanced  age,  pess«s»e<]  < ' 
the  respect  and  the  esteem  of  those  by  whom  yon  are  surrounded. 

"  It  is  painful  to  his  Excellency  to  place  a  mark  of  disapprobatioB  whfr*J^ 
seemed  so  unlikely  to  be  called  for ;  it  is  equally  painful  to  him  to  deprive  a  ^>'^ 
man  of  a  trust  which  he  has  long  enjoyed,  and  of  which  he  has  been  Mtberto  con- 
sidered entirely  deserving. 

"  But  in  proportion  to  the  station  and  rank  in  which  you  are  placed^  and  to  ^^ 
esteem  with  which  your  general  conduct  has  invested  you,  must  be  the  effect  pr«- 
cluced  by  your  precepts  and  example  in  the  country  where  yon  hold  aaofiM  o 
trust  under  the  crown ;  and  his  Excellency  feels  bound  in  your  instance  to  dan'^'S- 
strate  to  the  public  that  it  is  bis  firm  determination  to  be  influenced  by  no  oth^ 
(•(msidcrations,  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  with  which  he  is  Invested,  th«* 
tho5:e  which  relate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  law  and  the  promotion  of  the  fnU>f 
welfare  in  that  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  in  which  the  supreme  aotfaoricy  b^* 
been  committed  to  his  charge.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obediflJ 
servant, 

(Signed)  ••  E.  Lucas." 
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sion  act  was  permitted  to  expire,  Pro- 
testants were  left  free  as  repealers; 
but  it  was  freedom,  it  seems,  *'  with  a 
d  i  (Terence ;"  the  processions  which 
were  conformable  with  law  were  un- 
acceptable to  the  minister,  and  for 
exercising  the  freedom  which  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons  restored,  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  government  dishonours, 
^()  far  as  it  has  power,  a  magistrate 
^vho9e  reputation  for  uprightness, 
courtesy,  and  honour,  could  not  suffer 
in  comparison  with  any  gentleman  in 
the  empire.  To  us  this  appears  a  pro- 
cedure which  should  be  neither  emu- 
lated nor  praised.  There  were  three 
courses  from  which  government  might 
have  chosen  without  adding  very  ma- 
terially to  the  grounds  of  complaint 
against  them ;  there  was  a  rourth 
course  in  which  it  was  practicable  to 
exceed  the  measures  of  ordinary  des- 
potism, and  Sir  Robert  Peel's  govern- 
ment found  it  out :  they  gave  liberty, 
and  followed  the  exercise  (the  wise 
and  virtuous  exercise)  of  it  with 
punishment. 

Having  expressed  our  opinion  on 
the  seventy  inflicted  on  Mr.  Watson, 
in  our  last  number,  we  shall  not 
weary  the  reader  by  a  repetition  of  it ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  feel  it  advisable 
to  advert  to  one  incident  in  the  recent 
history  of  our  times,  which  will  serve 
to  show  how  very  groundlessly  Mr. 
Watson  has  been  censured  in  the 
epistle  containing  his  dismissal.  The 
reader  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that  the 
ostensible  cause  or  occasion  of  this 
rebuke,  was  not  the  procession,  but 
the  resolution  subscribed  by  Mr. 
^Vatson,  and  aflirming  the  expediency 
of  re-organizing  the  Orange  Society  in 
the  County  of  Antrim  or  Down.  We 
showed,  in  oar  last  number,  that  the 
view  of  this  resolution  taken  by  the 
government  was  erroneous:  we  pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  the  reader  a  further 
proof  that  our  own  impression  was 
correct. 

During  the  fever  of  the  repeal  ex- 
citcmenty  in  the  year  1842  or  1843, 
at  a  time  when  Protestants  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland  regarded  themselves 
us  forsaken  by  the  government,  and 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  adver- 
saries of  British  connection,  the 
thought  presented  itself  to  some 
brave  spirits,  that  safety  could  be 
found  in  union,  and  that  the  Orange 
system,  if  only  it  were  legal,  supplied 
the  best  and  mo?t  efEcient  form  of  or- 


ganixation.  Accordingly,  a  case  was 
submitted  to  counsel,  and  instructions 
were  obtained,  from  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  eminent  members  of  the 
bar,  for  the  re-construction  of  the 
Orange  body,  in  such  a  form  as  should 
be  found  conformable  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  all  existing  laws.  How  far 
these  instructions  were  acted  upon  we 
do  not  undertake  to  say.  Our  beljef 
is  that  the  general  re-organization  of 
the  Orange  Societies  was  prevented  by 
the  resumption  of  something  like  a 
determinea  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  history 
of  Orangeism,  that  it  always  grew  and 
increased  when  danger  became  immi« 
nent,  and  that,  in  seasons  of  tranquillity 
it  **  slumbered  and  slept."  When 
government  seemed  to  have  abdicated 
its  high  functions,  and  a  powerful  fac- 
tion threatened  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  Orangeism  was  preparing 
to  do  its  accustomed  duty;  but  as 
soon  as  the  prospect  cleared,  and  the 
ascendancy  of  the  law  seemed  likely 
to  be  asserted,  preparations  for  re- 
organizing and  augmenting  Orange 
looses  were  discontinued,  and  in  va- 
rious districts  the  Society  remained 
extinct. 

The  incidents  of  the  late  session 
(^  parliament  have  very  materially 
changed  the  opinions  of  Irish  Protes- 
tants, and  greatly  added  to  their  alarm. 
New  reasons  have  been  given,  and  old 
reasons  have  been  enforced,  for  the 
re-construction  of  a  Society  to  which, 
in  evil  days  gone  by,  the  counti^"  was 
so  deeply  indebted.  Mr.  Watson 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  Orange 
institution  should  be  revived ;  but, 
as  all  who  know  the  principles  of  that 
institution  must  be  aware,  revived 
conformably  to  law ;  he  had  the  in- 
structions previously  given  to  be  his 
guide,  and  the  only  question  to  be 
raised  respecting  his  conduct  in  sub- 
scribing the  resolution  at  which  Lord 
Ileytesbury  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  took 
offence,  was  simply  whether  it  was 
one  called  for  or  justified  by  circum^ 
stances.  We  crave  the  reader's  car- 
nest  attention  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  resolution  was  passed, 
and  especially  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
part  in  the  justification  of  it. 

We  have  already  cited  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Right  Hon.  Baro- 
net, that  there  existed  in  Ireland  a 
formidable  confederacy  against  the 
government,  which  it  is  of  imperative 
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• 

necessity  to  break  up  ;  and  the  singu- 
lar confession  of  his  inability  to  break 
up  this  confederacy  by  force.  The 
importance  of  the  confession  will  not 
be  understood,  unless  it  be  taken  in 
connection  witli  the  object  and  end  of 
the  confederacy.  We  transcribe  from 
the  "  Dublin  Evening  Mail "  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  estimate  of  repeal : — 


"  The  Repeal  of  the  Union  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  dissolution  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  it  could  only  he  assented 
to  upon  principles  which  resolved  so- 
ciety into  its  first  elements.  I  feel  and 
know  that  the  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union  must  lead  to  the  dismemberment 
of  this  great  empire — ^must  make  Great 
Britain  a  fourth-rate  power  of  Europe, 
and  Ireland  a  savage  wilderness.'* 

It  was  an  alarming  confession  of  im- 
becility to  say,  that  England  had  not 
force,  if  force  were  necessary,  to  break 
up  a  confederacy  which  threatened 
such  calamity  as  this;  a  confession 
calculated  to  stimulate  repealers,  as  it 
did,  to  bolder  daring,  and  to  arouse 
the  manhood  of  Irish  Protestants  to 
meet,  as  best  they  might,  the  coming 
danger,  and,  (in  the  event  of  their 
being  deserted  by  England,)  in  the 
strength  of  their  just  cause  to  abide 
the  issue,  if  God  so  ordered  it,  of  a 
sanguinary  war.  The  first  move  in 
preparing  for  such  a  struggle,  was 
that  for  which  Mr.  Watson  was  dis- 
missed— ^the  resolution  to  put  his 
county  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the 
coming  evil,  by  re-organizing  the 
Orange  Society. 

The  county  wherein  this  resolution 
was  passed  had  a  solemn  precedent  for 
the  act,  in  its  well-roraembered  history. 
In  the  memorable  year  1776,  the  in- 
habitants of  Belfast  learning  that  their 
coasts  were  threatened  with  invasion, 
applied  to  the  goTcrnment  of  the  day 
for  protection.  We  transcribe  a  por- 
tion of  the  answer  to  their  applica- 
tion : — 

"The  greatest  part  of  the  troops 
being  encamped  near  Clonmel  and  Kin- 
sale,  his  excellency  can  at  present  send 
no  further  military  aid  to  Belfast,  than 
a  troop  or  two  of  horse,  or  part  of  a 
company  of  invalids." 

We  need  not  remind  our  readers  of 


the  effect  of  this  reply.  That  it 
aroused  the  spirit  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  was  the  summons  to  call  om 
and  arm  for  the  field,  more  than  sixty* 
thousand  volunteers.  Such  was  tk 
effect  produced  by  the  government 
announcement  *'  that  there  was  res^n 
to  apprehend  that  three  or  four  priTj. 
teers  in  company  may,  in  a  few  dsn 
make  attempts  on  the  northern  coast"! 
of  the  kingdom,"  and  •*  that  his  exi^el- 
lency  could  afford  no  further  militirr 
aid  to  Belfast  than  a  troop  or  Uo  cf 
horse,  or  part  of  a  company  of  invalids." 
What,  then,  if  the  ancient  spirit  iii- 
gered  in  the  hearts  of  Irish  ProtestanLs 
might  be  expected  from  the  annouccts 
ment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel— that  there 
was  a  confederacy  in  Ireland  to  att&ln 
an  object  which  "  must  lead  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  mun 
make  Great  Britain  a  fourth-rate  powff 
in  Europe,  and  Ireland  a  savage  vC- 
demess  ;"  and  that  be  did  not  belie  yt 
this  baleful  conspiracy  "  coald  \* 
broken  up  by  force."  Was  not  ti? 
to  say  to  the'  Protestants  of  IreW 
you  must  maintain  yourselves  ?  IVha 
nis  royal  mistress  said  to  the  Duke  o( 
Argyle,  that  she  would  make  his  coun- 
try a  hunting-ground,  who  has  n>it 
commended  the  spirit  of  the  reply. 
that  he  must  hasten  home,  and  hsj^ 
his  beagles  ready?  Sir  Robert P«l 
proclaims  that  there  is  a  confederacy. 
too  strong  to  be  broken  up  hy  lo^ 
force  at  his  command,  which  tlirestec5 
to  make  Ireland  a  savage  wilderte^^ 
In  this  extremity  Mr.  Watson  pr^ 
poses  to  call  together  the  Onuigeme n- 
thc  men  to  whose  merits  SirRolK*^ 
Peel  bore  this  high  testimony  :— 

**  I  believe  the  individuals  who  cob* 
pose  the  Orange  Society  are,  g^^f'^ 
speaJdng,  as  brave,  as  high-&piritM 
and  as  a  loyal  a  class  of  men  as  aorb 
his  Majesty's  dominions.  Tbej  m^J  '^ 
safely  depended  on  in  anv  hour  ofeeet- 
^ency,  for  the  defence  of  their  foocirj^ 
irom  the  danger  of  external  attack*  '^' 
internal  disorder.'* 

And  for  proposing  to  bring  togelt^ 
such  men,  m  such  an  cmergfocr.  ^^ 
Robert  Peel,  without  any  grouul; 
imputes  to  a  most  loyal  man  adi^loy*- 
intention,  and  dismisses  him  frnn 
office,  under  thefalscprelextthalhtfl*^ 


*  The  Appendix  to  Mr.  Nevin's  History  of  the  Volunteers  gives  tht  nitmbrrs  n 
detail,  and  makes  their  amount  one  hundred  thousand. 
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rt 'in^elled  Or  contemplated  an  illegal 

act. 

Th:i8  far,  in  obedience  to  the  specific 
' .  e: 'Mjatories  in  which  '*The  Stan- 
l'  .r  lias  defied  Irish  Protestants,  we 
vxst-  considered  those  parts  of  Sir 
ll  ■  HTt  Peel's  policy  upon  which  his 
';<'I»jists  think  it  most  advisable  to 
't  itenticn:  we  shall  now  bestow  a 

•  I  'ragraphs  on  the  question,  what 
li '  ^around  of  our  complaint,  or  of 

;  "quarrel  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
j'v.rniiieDt?" 

'  remost  in  the  file  of  our  com- 
;iht.<«  we  charge  that  government 
f  'li  the  sin  and  shame  of  undertaker- 

:i>— a  sin  always  odious,  even  when 

ui  semblance  of  necessity  could  be 
I  'M  in  its  excuse,  but  which,  con- 
ring  the  circumstances  of  Sir 
^ '••rt  P(el*8  accession  to  office,  ap- 

uv  unpardonable.     We  do  not  be- 

•  ^ '  that  the  history  of  any  country 
■  'r.l5  an  instance  of  power  attained 

!  5"  circumstances  more  favourable 

:i!(*  development  of  a  wise  and  up- 

Kr  policy,  than  those  in  which  the 

Jit  hononrable  baronet  became  prime 

•  f:'^ter  of  England.     Ireland,  where 
I  I  -ufessed  to  expect  his  difliculty, 

;  peculiarly  free  from  incidents 
1"  ii  could  embarrass  him.  An  Irish 
!« rity  had  kept  his  predecessors  in 
v,  and  must  accordmgly  have  had 
;  'i.Huence  in  determining  the  policy 

•  'J'e  government  it  created.     The 
, . -rters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  Ire^ 

•  *'ere  in  a  minority,  and  conse- 
'."!>•  without  power;  the  Irish 
•lonty  was  powerless,  for  the  ob. 

>  reason  that  it  was  in  opposition. 

•  Kobert  Peel  was  consequently  free 
'  '  iiuhe  course  that  true  wisdom 

'  '"ved,  and  the  general  interests  of 
■  nipire  dictated  towards  Ireland. 

"  Htakership  could  not  be  forced 
■'  him ;  Roman  Catholic  opposition 

•  ^erbome,  and  Protestant  support 

>  incapacitated  from  insisting  on 
't  concessions  by  the  commanding 

'  'Hy  which  conservative  constS 
Its  throughout  Great  Britain 
1  sent  into  parliament.  For  the 
^  tune  in  our  history,  there 
^^  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the 
'  -^'rate  wisdom  and  justice  of  Eng- 
;>  would  be  brought  to  bear  tho- 
' -'ily  on  the  government  of  our 
'^'0'.    Shr  Robert  Peel  has  marred 
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the  precious  opportunity.  We  accuse 
him,  not  because  of  the  instruments 
through  whom  he  has  chosen  that  his 
purposes  shall  be  carried  into  eflTect, 
(his  choice  may  aggravate  the  evil,) 
but  because  when  he  had  power  to 
carry  out  a  system  of  wise  and  impar- 
tial government,  he  has  thought  proper 
to  have  recourse  to  an  expedient 
which  it  was  discreditable  to  have  com- 
pulsorily  adopted,  and  which  we  know 
no  excuse  for  the  crime  of  having 
voluntarily  chosen. 

**  The  Standard  "  asks  for  proof  that 
our  charge  is  well-founded : 

"  But  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  is  said,  is 
employing  the  Roman  Catholio  bishops 
as  hU  undertakers.  What  is  the  proof 
of  this  ?"• 

The  article  from  which  we  have 
copied  this  extract,  offers  us  assistanca 
to  answer  the  question : 

"  Walpole,  it  is  well  known,  was  an* 
open  professor  of  the  practice  of  cor- 
ruption ;  he  held  all  men  to  be  accessi* 
ble  to  bribes,  and  he  found  all  his  opi- 
nions of  the  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture realized  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 
He  could  not  do  the  work  of  bribing  the 
majority  of  three  hundred  gentlemen  in 
person,  being  compelled  to  remain  in 
England,  and  therefore  he  employed 
agents,  &c.  &c.  .  .  .  Thus  matters 
went  on  until  the  Union  made  the  use  of 
undertakers  unnecessary.  But  the  habit 
continued  long  after  the  necessity  out  of 
which  it  arose,  had  ceased,"  &c.  fecf 

Is  furtherproof  of  our  assertion  ne» 
cessary  ?  The  agents  who  distributed 
Walpole's  bounties  to  members  of  par- 
liament were  his  undertakers;  the 
agents  selected  to  distribute  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  bounties  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland — none  flow  from  him  exclu- 
sively  to  Protestants— are  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops.  It  may  be  said,  that 
these  latter  bounties  are  not  bribes,  as 
Walpole's  were.  They  are  only  "consi- 
derations." We  are  not  very  sensible 
that  there  is  a  value  in  the  distinction. 
Perhaps,  in  the  days  of  Walpole,  the 
recipients  of  ministerial  favour  were 
equally  fastidious  as  to  the  name  which 
should  be  given  it.  We  have,  how- 
ever, matter  of  too  much  importance 
before  us,  to  allow  of  our  delays  on 
such  a  topic  any  longer. 


*  Standard,  September  4. 
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The  second  ground  of  complaint 
which  we  allege  against  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  is  furnished  in  his  policy  respect- 
ing Maynooth.  In  the  year  1840,  he 
flaid,  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 

**If  there  be  any  well-founded  objec- 
tion to  the  system  of  Maynooth,  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  the  principals  of  the 
College  would  be,  of  all  others,  the  per- 
sons most  interested  in  repelling  them, 
and  challenging  the  inquiry.     I  would 

ADVISE  THEM  to  DO  80,  BY  ALL  MEANS, 
FOR  THE  SAKE  OF   CONCILIATING    THEIR 

Protestant  BRETHREN.  Nothing  short 
of  positive  proof  of  abuse  will  render  it 
proper  for  the  house  to  enter  into  a  pledge 
as  to  the  positive  withdrawal  of  the  grant. 
But  if  all  then  complaints  were  removed, 
J  eKould  vote  for  the  grant  with  much 
greater  satisfaetion  than  I  do  now,  when  eo 
etrong  an  impression  prevails  that  the  sys" 
tern  of  education  stands  in  need  of  improve" 
mentl" 

In  the  year  1845,  he  carried  the 
Maynooth  Endowment  Bill,  without 
granting  an  inquiry  into  the  system 
of  education  so  strongly  complained 
against,  and  without  taking  any  precau- 
tions for  its  improvement. 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  argument  on  the  question  of 
this  ill-bestowed  endowment.  Public 
opinion,  we  think,  has  been  strongly 
enough  pronounced  on  the  ministerial 
scheme,  as  well  as  on  the  favoured  in- 
stitution. But  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  remember  how  vehemently  the  rash 
measure  was  condemned,  without  being 
reminded  of  an  aggravation  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  fault  in  the  scheme  which 
he  so  recklessly  forced  upon  the  coun- 
try. As  a  measure  of  conciliation,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  Great  Britain, 
and  not  the  minister  of  the  day,  should 
have  the  grace  of  any  concession  made 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
If  the  feeling  against  Maynooth  were 
a  groundless  prejudice,  it  should  be 
removed  by  explanation  and  argument 
— ^if  it  were  a  well-grounded  dislike, 
the  cause  of  it  ought  to  be  removed— 
and  when,  but  not  before,  dispositions 
of  mutual  good-will  hod  been  induced, 
the  favour  should  be  accorded  by  the 
benevolence  of  a  people,  not  filched  or 
extorted  by  ministerial  dexterity,  or 
force.  Sir  Robert  Peel  appears  to 
have  adopted  a  very  different  method 
of  procedure.  He  shows  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  that  he  it  is  to  whom  they 
'^we  the  concession — that  half  his  party 


in  the  House  of  Commons  could  no 
be  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  the  pro 
priety  of  it — and  that  it  was  graniK 
in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of,  it  migbi 
almost  be  said,  the  whole  people  oi 
Great  Britain,  so  many  were  the  peti 
tious  against,  so  few  those  in  favour  <« 
it.  The  opposition  thus  manifestet 
between  the  minister  and  the  natioa 
could  not  be  ascribed,  under  ordinar} 
circumstances,  to  the  minister's  agenor 
but  when  it  is  shown  that  in  his  ccw 
munications  with  Protestants,  Sir  Ro 
bert  Peel  was  capable  of  expivssiif 
himself  in  the  manner  in  vnidi  )» 
spoke  to  the  Scottish  deputation,  it  i 
very  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  (Ih 
crime  of  having  fostered  feelings  in  \k 
minds  of  the  Protestant  people  such  ai 
were  likely  to  produce  that  very  oppo- 
sition to  the  Maynooth  scheme,  wti^, 
however  it  may  have  set  eff  the  minis 
ter  in  the  sight  of  the  body  he  favoure<l, 
was  sure  to  deepen  and  exasperat«  is 
the  minds  of  Irish  Roman  Catliolifl 
the  antipathies  of  race  and  creed. 

Dr.  Buchanan's  statement,  and  Mr. 
Pringle's  confirmaUon  of  it  in  the  Hoc^e 
of  Commons,  are  well  remembered 

"  We  were  much  struck  and  defp!; 
interested,"  obsi*rves  the  reverend  j;e«>{ 
tleman,  **  by  a  declaration  Sir  Robert 
Peel  made  while  referring  to  the  iopor^ 
tance  of  bringing  out  the  bench  ti 
bishops.  Independent  of  ronsiog  ta^ 
English  members,  and  England  ^a^ 
rally,  to  the  importance  ofyouriodin-l 
dual  question,  he  thought  it  was  of  tte, 
highest  moment  that  the  English  tM, 
Scotch  Establishments  should  unite f^ 
these  days  on  the  common  grooDd  of  I 
Protestant  faith,  in  resisting  th« 
croachments  of  popery.  '*  It  is  info^ 
ble,  I  think,"  he  said,  wiih  great  a 
nestness  of  tone  and  manoer,  **ioh 
at  the  progress  popery  is  now  naki 
and  the  efforts  it  is  putting  forth,  vn 
out  anxiety  and  alarm.  The  e>tahE^ 
ment  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  io  »1 
of  the  countries  of  Europe — the  Bf< 
ments  in  Prussia  and  Belgioip-^l 
increase  of  popish  chapels  and  stmh 
in  our  own  country,  show  us  too  dt 
what  we  have  to  dread.  And  1  an 
suaded,"  he  continued,  "  ihat  ve  t^n 
ere  long,  see  a  struggle- arise  invhv 
again  we  shall  have  to  determine  n 
question  whether  popery  or  ProtesWl 
ism  is  to  bate  the  ascendanc/." 

We  would  not  be  held  to  lliil 
lightly  of  the  sinfulness  of  tidii^' 
the  propagation  of  cnxir  (or  «if  * 
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crime  of  providing  for  the  inculcation 
of  principles  objectionable,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  untruth,  but  of  their 
evil  tendency,)  because  we  write  thus 
of  a  matter  ''collateral  to  the  issue." 
We  hold  that  the  Maynooth  endow- 
ment scheme,  in  principle  and  in  de- 
tail, was  evil;  but  we  think  that  its 
pernicious  influence,  in  exasperating 
religious  rancour,  should  not  be  over- 
looked ;  and  we  think  that  so  far  as 
the  acts  or  omissions  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  conspired  to  this  calamity,  they 
became  substantive  grounds  of  charge 
against  him. 

And  we  are  thus  led  to  a  third  topic 
of  complaint,  which  we  shall  state  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Shiel : — * 

"The  right  honourable  baronet,  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  had  made  a 
declaration,  on  coming  into  power,  and 
a  most  remarkable  declaration  it  was — 
that  if  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protes- 
tant, both  equally  qualified,  were  to  be 
candidates  for  an  office,  the  Roman 
Catholic  should  have  the  preference.'* 

This  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  de- 
claration. It  was  exemplifie<l,  as  we 
remember,  although  not  con*ectly,  or 
to  the  letter,  in  the  appointment  of  a 
learned  serjeant,  who  was  advanced, 
it  was  said,  over  the  heads  of  fifty,  or 
perhaps  a  hundred  men,  in  legal  sta- 
tion, very  peatly  his  superiors,  the 
merits  of  his  creed  overcoming  every 
professional  disqualification.  We  are 
no  adversaries  or  ill-wishers  of  the 
gentleman  thus  exalted.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  should  have  heard,  with 
much  satisfaction,  that  he  had  obtained 
a  title,  or  a  ribbon,  or  a  pension :  but 
we  were  not  satisfied  to  see  him  placed 
above  the  worthies  of  the  Irish  bar,  in 
ft  post  of  present  dignity,  and  pro- 
spective advancement  to  a' judicial  sta- 
tion. Still,  it  was  the  principle  we 
condemned.  In  the  eye  of  the  state 
there  should  be  no  such  distinction 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  created.  The 
Emancipation  Act  was  passed  to  fuse 
two  peoples  into  one.  It  was  criminal, 
more  especially  in  the  man  through 
whom  that  act  was  carried,  to  break 
its  promise  to  the  heart,  by  re-dividing 
the  classes  it  was  to  have  united.  It 
was  '*  foul  scorn"  to  proclaim  to  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  that  attachment 
to  their  faith  was  a  disqualification  for 


office  ;  and  to  make  known  to  Roman 
Catholics,  that  in  every  contest,  in 
which  they  had  equal  merit  with  a 
Protestant  competitor,  the  creed  of 
Rome  was  to  turn  the  scale  in  their 
favour.  This  was,  even  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Peel  government  adhered 
to  the  letter  of  their  leader's  declara- 
tion, as  heavy  a  blow  to  Protestantism 
as  could  be  safely  dealt  it.  The  minister 
could  scarcely  venture  on  promoting 
unsuitable  persons,  often,  to  stations,  in 
which  their  incompetency  would  be 
made  manifest ;  but  he  could  cast  a 
slur  on  Protestantism  with  impunity, 
and  he  did  not  let  the  ignoble  oppor- 
tunity  escape  him.  In  Uiis,  however, 
he  has  not  harmed  the  Protestant 
character  or  cause.  It  was  good  to 
mark  the  generous  spirit  in  which 
Protestants  generally  bore  with  the 
announcement,  that,  under  the  Peel 
administration,  the  profession  of  Ro« 
manism  was  to  constitute  a  ground  of 
preference  ;  but  their  high-minded  for* 
bearance  seems  but  to  render  more 
conspicuous  the  blame-worthiness  of 
the  minister  who  had  first  sacrificed 
the  constitution  to  the  principle  of 
equality,  and  then  violated  equality  by 
an  invidious  and,  unless  it  might  con- 
duce to  some  selfish  advantage,  a  most 
impolitic  distinction.  Well  might  Mr. 
Shiel  pronounce  the  minister's  declanu 
tion  **  remarkable."  It  was  in  keep- 
ing with  his  Maynooth  endowment 
proceedings.  In  them,  he  said  to 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  "  I  for-, 
sake,  or  break  up  my  party,  and 
oppose  the  British  people,  to  do  you  a 
service."  In  the  "declaration,"  he 
said  to  the  Roman  Catholic  laity — 
"  in  the  eye  of  the  law  I  have  miade 
you  equal  to  your  Protestant  fellow^ 
subjects — ^in  my  eyes  you  are  supe-^ 
nor." 

We  object  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  pa- 
tronage of  the  National  System  of  edu- 
cation, as  seen  in  connection  with  his 
rejection  of  the  claims  of  the  Church 
Education  Society.  On  the  subject  cf^ 
the  National  Board,  our  views  agree 
with  those  of  Dr.  O'SuUivan.  If  the 
rules  of  the  Board  retained  their  ori- 
ginal strictness  in  excluding  works  of 
peculiar  religious  instruction,  and  were 
silent  respecting  Scripture,  we  should 
hold  it  a  matter  of  purely  individual 
concern  whether  any  individual  con- 
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B«cted  himstlf  with  the  Board,  or  held 
himself  estranzed  from  it.  We  would 
not  require  Irom  the  Board  a  rule 
which  insisted  on  the  reading  of  Scrip, 
ture.  We  should  be  content  to  leave 
the  regulation  in  this  department  to 
the  discretion  of  the  respective  pa- 
trons. Our  objection  to  the  rule  of 
the  Board  is*  that  it  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
and  we  complain  against  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  that  he  has  given  that  principle 
a  preference,  and  secured  to  the  sys- 
tem of  education  founded  on  it  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  public  bounty.  The 
State,  at  this  day,  endows  no  school  in 
Ireland,  in  which  the  principle  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  respecting  Scripture 
la  not  recognised.  Wherever  human 
eompositions  on  religious  subjects  are 
excluded,  the  Bible  is  excluded  with 
them.  Wherever  the  Bible  is  admit- 
ted into  a  schooli  religious  works  of 
trring  men  must  share  in  the  admis- 
•ion.  This  is  the  great  peculiarity  of 
Romanism.  It  does  not  prohibit,  but 
eontents  itself  with  disparaging.  Scrip- 
ture. 

To  any  of  our  readers  who  think 
the  government  justifiable  in  its  refusal 
to  aid  the  cause  of  scriptural  education, 
we  earnestly  recommend  the  correspon- 
dence between  his  Grace  the  Lord  JPri- 
fliate,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  A  perusal 
of  it  will  prove  very  instructive.  It 
consists  of  six  letters,  three  from  each 
of  the  distinguished  personages,  with 
some  accompanying  documents.  In 
the  Primate's  first  letter,  soliciting  aid 
in  behalf  of  the  Church  Education 
Society,  he  refers  to  the  last  address 
of  the  Irish  Bishops,  in  which  the 
grounds  of  their  objection  to  the  Na- 
tional system  were  stated,  and  informs 
the  Premier,  that  seventeen  hundred 
of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  had  "  expres*: 
B«d  their  concurrence  in  the  views  put 
forward  "  in  that  address.  His  Grace 
enclosed  copies  of  the  resolutions  pas- 
sed in  Dublin,  and  the  address  signed 
fti  London  by  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
Ireland  in  recommendation  of  the 
olaims  of  the  Church  Education  So- 
ciety. Against  the  argument  of  the 
letter  and  address,  and  against  the 
authority  of  so  many  hiffh  names.  Sir 
Robert  reel  sheltered  himself  behind 
the  recommendations  of  a  Commission 
appointed,  in,  we  believe,  the  year 
]  o08,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  edu- 
cation,    llian  IhcM  Q^tiimimaxybn, 


Sir  Robert  Peel  says,  "  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  persons  of  higher  au- 
thority on  the  question  of  public  institQ- 
tions  in  Ireland ;"  and  thev,  he  s3t<, 
recommended  a  system  similar  in  pnn. 
ciple  to  that  which  has  been  framed 
or  adopted  by  the  National  B<»ri 
In  replying  to  this  "argumcntum  ai 
verecundiam,"  the  Primate  eite$  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  CommissioDen* 
Dr.  Elrington,  late  Bishop  of  Fern-, 
to  the  effect  "that  the  new  schools 
were  to  be  supplementary  to  the  paro- 
chial schools,  which  were  to  reouun 
under  the  management  of  the  cler^, 
and  towards  the  support  of  which  the 
Commissioners  recommended  that  in- 
creased aid  should  be  given."  Sir 
Robert  responds,  **  I  must  contend  that 
the  opinions  of  the  Boai*d  of  Education 
ought  to  be  inferred  from  the  oflScial  r^s 
ports  made  by  that  Board  to  the  Cj^^thj, 
and  not  from  letters  of  individual  Coo- 
missioners,  written  at  a  period  5ub>c- 
ouent  to  their  presentation."  In  re]>lyt 
tne  Primate  sends  the  official  rccno' 
mendation  of  the  Board,  distinctly 
and  authoritatively  given,  in  the  se- 
cond Appendix  to  their  Fourtetotli 
Report — a  recommendation  that  there 
should  be,  independent  of  the  supple- 
mentary schools,  two  thousand  t'osr 
hundred  under  the  care  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  in  which  it  was  al<*u}fltf^ 
that  there  would  be  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pupils  educated 
Sir  Robert  Peel  does  not  attempt  to 
deny  the  truth  or  genuineness  of  the 
citation  thus  unaocommodatingly  intro- 
duced to  him,  but  affirms  that  "it 
suggests  a  system  of  instruction  nttefiy 
at  variance  with  the  recommeodatipBi 
of  the  Report,  and  which  it  would  lioiiB' 
possible  to  carry  into  execution." 

Were  we  wrong  in  calling  thissc 
instructive  correspondence?  It  cos- 
tains  much  valuable  matter,  to  ^hifi 
we  have  not  adverted ;  but  eren  the 
single  thread  we  have  drawn  (rvm  ii 
may  serve  as  a  useful  due  in  th( 
mazes  of  the  argument.  The  j^rimatei 
with  strong  aid  ftom  reasomnif  afti 
authority,  asks  of  the  govenuoent  to 
favour  a  scriptural  system  of  edn* 
tion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  replies,  lb»i 
two  systems  are  not  to  be  sopportd* 
and  that  that  which  the  goTemmest 
has  adopted  is  the  s^-stem  n«<^ 
mended  by  commisnoners,  whose  au- 
thority on  such  a  ^jy^ct  cottU 
scarcely  be  exceeded.  Tne  primatf 
uUm  on«  of  thof  .<?ommiaiikmer>  to 
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prore  that  th«y  had  intended  to  es- 
tablish two  Hystems  of  education ;  and 
Sir  Robert  raliies/ref using  to  admit 
individual  testimony,  in  opposition  to 
the  official  recommendation.  Mild 
and  forbearing  as  the  primate  shows 
himself  all  through  the  correspondence, 
he  does  not  consent  to  compromise  the 
strength  of  his  cause.  lie  cites  the 
original  official  recommendation,  which 
the  minister  had,  it  would  seem, 
pledged  himself  to  honour.  He  cites 
the  recommendation  of  the  commts- 
•loners,  that  there  should  be  two  sys- 
tems of  education — one  similar  to  that 
of  the  Church  Education  Societv  * 
one,  to  which  the  National  System 
bears  a  kind  of  awkward  resemblance ; 
and  Sir  Robert,  casting  away  all  re- 
spect for  the  commissioners,  rises  in 
his  own  person,  and  pronounces  their 
recommendations  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  such  as  '<  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  into  execution."  We 
conclude  this  topic,  and  our  complaint 
against  the  right  honourable  the  pre- 
mier, for  that  he  employs  the  public 
funds  and  the  name  of  the  government 
to  aid  and  advance  a  system  in  which 
the  pure  Word  of  Gk)d  is  disparaged, 
and  the  "  distinguishing  iniquity,"  as 
it  has  been  called,  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  is  set  in  honour. 

We  do  not  enter  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  gravest  charge  that  has  been 
preferred  against  the  minister  in  this 
matter — ^the  charge  of  having  eiven 
directions  that  church  patronaofe  should 
h%  profaned  to  serve  as  a  decoy  for 
tha  National  System.  We  will  only 
say,  that,  where  the  prime  minister  of 
England  was  accused  of  a  sacrilegious 
impiety,  and  was  questioned  on  the 
subject  in  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment, the  question  and  the  reply  ought 
to  have  been  most  unequivocal  and 
satisfactory.  We  remember  thinking 
that  they  might  have  been  more  so 
than  they  were;  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discern,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  government  patronage  in  the 
Irish  Church,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the 
patronised,  since  that  day  when  the 
appalling  accusation  was  preferred, 
any  thing  which  could  reconcile  us 
better  to  the  premier's  inadequate 
disclaimer. 


'  We  shall  for  the  present,  set  down 
but  one  more  item  in  our  enumeration 
of  grievances — an  item  of  u  somewhat 
diftbront  des<'ription  from  those  of 
which  we  huv  e  been  writing.  Hitherto 
we  havo  directed  our  attention  to  the 
preferences  of  government — ^we  shall 
now  address  ourselves  to  its  standard 
of  equality.  It  may  be  said,  that  we 
are  hard  to  please  when  we  can  find 
gi*oiiiid  of  coruplaint  in  directions  thus 
opposite  ;  but  if  from  each  quarter  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  are  smitten  sore^ 
they  may  be  excused  for  complaining 
of  the  varieties  of  affliction.  When 
they  learn,  that  if  they  are  candidates 
for  office,  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  the 
Premier's  advert ifiement  announces, 
will  be  preferred,  when  they  see,  that 
a  system  of  exclusive  education  is 
endowed  when  Romanism  demands 
it — that  united  education,  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  Romanism,  is  to  be  based  on  an 
anti-script  unil  principle — and  that,  in 
order  to  give  this  evil  svstem  all  the 
advantage  in  its  power,  it  is  invested 
with  a  monopoly  of  government  favour 
and  support — it  is  natural  that  they 
should  complain,  and  ask  why  the 
system  of  education  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  Protestants  in  England, 
is  the  only  one  provided  for  Protest- 
ants in  Ireland ;  why  this  country  shall 
be  treated  as  a  colony,  and  governed, 
in  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance, according  to  the  rule  which 
Romanism  is  pleased  to  dictate?  Here, 
surely,  unjust  preference  justifies  a 
murmur.  The  reader  shall  judge 
whether  cause  of  complaint  may  not  be 
found  also  in  the  principle  which  influ- 
ences goiernment  in  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge a  preference  or  distinction. 
There  are  two  parties  in  Ireland  who 
have  purposes  and  objects  very  decid- 
edly at  variance,  and  who  pursue  their 
ends  by  processes,  in  which  there  is 
some  little  resemblance — one  consists 
of  Roman  Catholics  who  aim  at  a 
Repeal  of  the  Union — ^the  other  of 
Protestants  who  would  maintain  the 
Union,  and  the  articles  on  which  that 
great  compact  was  efiected.  One  of 
thcRC  parties  would  make  of  Great 
Britain,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
"  a  fourth-rate  power,  and  Ireland  a 
savage  wilderness"* — the  other  would 


*  The  following  "gem"  from  recent  proceedings  in  the  Conciliation  Hall  has 
ast  met  our  eye.     The  speaker  was  Mr.  John  O'Connell : — 
**  No  man  coald  admire  all  that  was  worthy  of  imitation  in  General  Jackson'tf 
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give  life  and  land  to  maintain  Britain 
in  her  high  ascendancy,  and  Ireland  in 
strict  connexion  with  her.  To  the 
Right  Honourable  Baronet,  these  two 
classes  are  alike.  If  Orangemen  hold 
a  meeting  to  show  their  love  for  British 
connexion,  and  the  power  they  have  to 
defend  it — if  Repealers  hold  a  meeting 
to  proclaim  their  hatred  of  the  Union, 
ana  their  detenuination  by  any  means, 
and  at  any  ri.sk  to  dissolve  it,  the 
minister  looks  on  both  with  equal  dis- 
esteem.  The  objects  of  the  respective 
assemblages  are  alike  insiirnificant  to 
him,  and  their  processes  equally'  incon- 
venient* Between  the  patriot  and 
the  incendiarv,  the  benefactor  of  his 
country,  and  the  man  who  would  make 
it  "a  savage  wilderness,"  there  is  no 
difference  when  once  they  have  entered 
within  the  unfriendly  precincts  of  the 
Premier's  mind.  In  that  dreary  re- 
gion nothing  is  remembered,  save  the 
part  taken  in  doing  or  refusing  homage 
to  the  will  of  the  minister — moral  dis- 
tinctions become  as  difficult  of  recog- 
nition as  Menippus  found  physical  in 
Tartarus — among  all  who  have  **  shown 
their  teeth,"  the  dead  to  the  cynic,  the 
living  before  the  legislator — individual 
characteristics  seem  eifaced,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  will  see  no  more  diflerence 
between  Mr.  Archdall  and  Mr.  Steele, 
Mr.  Watson  and  ^Ir.  Blake,  Daniel 
O'Connell  andCol.  Vemer,than  Meuip- 

?us  could  discern  between  Nireus  and 
'hersites — Pyrrhias,  the  cook,  and 
Agamemnon — ^the  beggar  Irus,  and 
the  King  of  the  Phaeacians.  Here  is, 
surely,  ^rave  matter  of  complaint — 
matter,  indeed,  of  painful  alarm.  If 
public  meetings  to  commemorate  a 
great  national  deliverance  are  so  inex- 
pedient that  they  ought  not  to  be  held, 
let  them  be  prohibited  by  law,  but  let 
not  the  law  assume  a  character  of  par- 
tiality and  injustice,  by  tolerating 
assemblages  of  an  opposite  description. 
If  meetings  are  to  be  allowed,  let  them 
be  judged  of  by  the  objects  they  pro- 
pose, and  the  means  they  employ  to 
win  them — ^let  them  be  decided  upon 
in  the  spirit  of  British  law,  not  by  the 
caprice  of  any  minister — and  let  not 
the  confusion  be  introduced  into  the 


minds  of  men,  which  arises  from  seeing 
one  person  degraded  for  attending  a 
meeting  where  national  ruin  was  con- 
templated, and  another  because  kc 
assisted  at  the  peaceful  and  leg«l 
commemoration  of  a  great  national 
deliverance. 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  to 
meet  the  challenge  conveyed  through 
the  government  organ ;  but  we  must 
pause  here,  in  our  enumeration  of  com- 
plaints, or  gi*ounds  of  complaint;  other- 
wise we  should  leave  ourselves  withoat 
space  for  some  ceneral  reflections 
which  we  hope  will  not  be  thought 
irrelevant. 

It  has  been  charged  upon  us  that 
we  have  lent  our  columns  to  writen 
who  made  use  of  the  indulgence  to 
avenge  their  own  quarrel  on  a  minister 
from  whom  they  had  experienced  per- 
sonal disappointment.  We  declare 
the  charge  unfouuded;  and,  confi- 
dently affirm,  that  it  had  been  our 
desire  to  serve  Sir  Robert  Peel's  go- 
vernment, and  that,  in  any  of  the  feir 
instances  in  which  we  departed  from 
this  our  rule,  the  language  of  censuiv 
was  forced  from  us  against  our  will.  It 
is  to  readers  who  have  long  been  dis- 
trustful of  the  premier,  and  not  to  his 
supporters,  we  owe  an  explanation  of 
the  views  we  have  acted  on. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel   came  into 
office,   we    regarded    the    empire  as 
having  had  a  signal  deliverance  fnm 
what  mlnrht  have  proved  a  fatal  domi- 
nion.    The  preceding  cabinet  existed 
on  sufferance,  holding  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  O'ConnelL    Atanv 
moment  he  could  have  broken  it  np. 
At  every  moment,  therefore,  his  toice 
and  will  must  have  had  high  authoritr ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  thought  the  isi* 
press  of  his  mind  was  discernible  on 
the  policv,  home,  foreign,  and  colonial 
of  tne  Melbourne  administration.   A 
strong  effort,   upon  the  part  of  the 
British  people,  stimulaled,  some  br  a 
sense  or  high  disdain,  others  br  in- 
fluences still  better  and  holier,  rescued 
the  country  from  this  pernicious  and 
disgraceful  thraldom ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  came  into  power  with  a  majontv, 
furnished    by   Great    Britain   akme. 


character  more  sincerely  than  he.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  genhtfi 
and  of  undaunted  courage  in  carrying  out  his  views ;  and  there  was  this  feature  ii 
the  history  of  bis  life,  which  it  was  not  likely  that  many  in  this  Hall  would  rerere 
his  memory  the  less  for —namely,  that  be  had  given  a  capital  good  licking  to  Eag* 
land,  (loud  and  vehement  cheers)." — Freeman  »  Journal^  Sept.  16,  1845. 
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."tron^  euougli  to  sustain  liim  in  office, 

anil  to  give  eflTect   to  his   measures. 

\\\'  thought  it  not  irrational  to  hope 
a  favourable  result,  where  there  was  so 
liiuch  to  cncounige  expectiitions  ;  and 
ve  (lid  expect.      The  initiatory  raove- 
□it'nt.4  oi  the  new  administration  did 
r.ot   discounige    us.     We    were    not 
'!;«: lifted    by  the    coming    of   Lord 
EIi»t ;  nor  daunted,  although  sorely 
'K>tn»5sed    by   the    ingratitude    with 
which  John  Beattv   West    was    put 
?.'i'le  and  sacrificed.     We  held  it  to 
l-*  <»f  much  consequence  that  insurrec- 
tlMDary  or  seditious  movements  in  Ire- 
la::  il  <«hould  be  rendered  unpo])uIar, 
and  thought,  that,  while   Sir   Robert 
IN-el  was  shaping  out  his   scheme  of 
:roveruraent,  and  contriving  the  means 
liy  which  it  was   to   be  successfully 
« Mrried  on,  it  was  of  more  than  ordinary 
moment  that  he  should  have  peace  in 
Irtlaiid.    We  saw  much  that  we  could 
have  wished  not  to  be,  but  we  made 
I'xciise  for  it.     We  saw  that  the  boast 
f'f  iriving  to  professional  merit  its  rank 
and  value,  was  flagrantly  disregarded 
in  practice — we  saw  services  of  great 
wurth  to  the  cause  of  order — services 
rtudercd,   in   difficult  times,   and   at 
''>tly  sacrifices,  culpably  overlooked — 
we  saw  what  we  esteemed  a  poor  and 
UD worthy  delay  to  do  justice  to  men 
wboTu  the  rancour  of  a  faction  had 
a-^ailed,  and  whose  wrongs  we  knew 
it  would  have  been  even  good  policy 
to  reilrcss ;  but  still  we  did  not  com- 
plain— much  might  well  be  submitted 
i'>  ibr  the  sake  of  peace  ;  and  we  were 
fi'termined,  that,  on  our  pjirt,  the  con- 
ciliation experiment,  defective  and  one- 
siilod  as  it  was,  should  have  fair  play. 

As  time  passed  on,  and  errors  accu- 
mulated, we  became  somewhat  more 
uneasy  than  we  were;  but  still 
hojK»d — still  relied  on  the  prudence,  if 
^e  had  less  trust  in  the  political  con- 
^ience — of  the  minister.  We  gave  him 
redit,  too,  for  high  designs.  Set  on  a 
''^'minandiug  eminence,  from  which  he 
f  ould  see  dependencies  of  Great  Britain 
'lotted  over  every  portion  of  the  earth's 
•^-r  ocean's  surface,  we  thought  it  natural 
•hat  he  should  desire  to  consolidate  all 
those  colonies,  and  make  them  part 
•nd  parcel  of  the  British  empire. 
^Vith    the    material    advantages    at 

»s  command — surpassing  weallh — 
find  a  powerful  navy  —  and  with 
^he  moral  advantage  supplied  by 
^^»e  principles  and  habits  of  such 
a  people  as  that  of  JJngland,  wo  felt 


that  it  was  practicable  to  bring  into 
one  harmonious  system — animated  by 
one  soul — all  islands  and  continents, 
however  widelv  separated,  however  far 
extended,  which  owned  the  sway  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  we  thought  it 
excusable,  that  a  minister,  whose  mind 
was  set  on  such  a  vision,  and  who  had 
no  monitor,  within  or  without,  to  keep 
him  right,  might  forget  matters 
which  were  to  him  of  a  more 
homely  or  a  less  exciting  nat are ; 
even  though  they  were  matters  of 
principle.  With  these  views,  we  have 
advocated,  both  in  private  and  in 
public,  the  cause  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
and  have  always  insisted,  that,  even 
where  he  was  to  be  censured,  those 
whose  silence  and  inactivity  might 
have  betrayed  him  into  error,  ought 
to  share  in  his  condemnation.  He  was 
sent,  we  said,  to  be  a  minister  of 
finance — he  had,  in  the  department  for 
which  he  was  qualified,  done  his  duty 
well ;  he  was  not  to  be  looked  to  for 
the  guardianship  of  sound  principle. 
This,  we  repeatedly  urged,  was  to  be 
the  care  of  his  religious  supporters, 
and  we  yery  earnestly  entreated  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  to  do  their 
part  in  the  important  work,  recalling 
their  leader  to  a  sense  of  duty  and 
danger  where  he  was  going  wrong,  and 
bringing  to  his  knowledge  or  remem- 
brance matters  of  deep  interest  which, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  his  cares,  or  the 
loftiness  of  nis  designs,  he  may  have 
misunderstood  or  disregarded.  In 
short,  we  held  from  the  first  the  same 
course  we  are  now  pursuing :  we 
strenuously  advised  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
true  interests  and  dangers,  to  become 
united  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
rights  and  their  country's  true  inte- 
rests ;  and,  whenever  Sir  Robert 
Peel  showed  that  he  forgot  or  un- 
dervalued them,  to  make  known  to 
him  and  to  the  British  senate  and 
empire,  that  thev  were  not  matter  of 
indifiTerence.  Tfiis  was  our  course  in 
past  time :  if  of  late  our  tone  has  be- 
come more  earnest,  it  is  because  the 
necessity  has  become  more  constrain- 
ing— the  danger  more  imminent;  it 
is  because  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if  there  be 
meaning  in  words,  has  confessed  the 
failure  of  his  great  experiment,  and 
declared  his  inability  any  longer  to 
protect  that  one  interest,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  which  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  all  others. 
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Is  it  demanded  of  us  in  what  form 
this  portentous  declaration  was  made? 
TVo  answer — ^when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
aid,  of  that  formidable  confederacy 
aorainst  the  government,  that  it  could 
n)t  hfi  broken  up  by  force.  We  differ 
in  opinion  with  the  dispiritin?  states- 
man ;  but  all  who  understtind  Ian- 
fuftiro  can  interpret  his  announcement, 
t  iiuMins  that  the  repeal  party  have 
beco:!ie  stronjjer  than  the  British  em- 
piire,  and  that  the  lejrishitive  union  is 
dooiued.  It  means,  that,  if  tlie  union 
is  still  to  be  maintained,  it  must  only 
de  on  sufferance  ;  and  that  if  perma- 
nenee  is  to  be  given  to  it,  it  can  only 
be  by  winning  the  assent  of  the  repeal 
association  on  such  terms  as  they  shall 
condescend  to  dictate  or  approve  of. 
If  there  be  truth  in  this,  the  union — 
there  would  be  wickedness  in  conceal- 
inpr  the  evil — should  be  considered  as 
virtnuUy  di.-^solved  ;  and  the  prepara- 
tions which  brave  men  would  adopt  for 
maintaining  themselves  in  the  sorest 
emci'2r"ncy,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
should  at  once  earnestly  employ  them- 
selves in  making.  If  .they  do  not, 
they  will  soon  be  disabled  from  making 
themselves  ready.  They  can  have  no 
ifi  bculty  in  anticipating  what  is  now 

otbe  the  policy  of  the  vanquished 
miniiiter.  No  man  will  suppose  that 
the  craven  announcement  issued  from 
his  lijv<  unadvisedly.  When  he  pro- 
clai'n,(l  the  strength  of  the  repeal 
confederacy,  he  uttered  the  preamble 
to  a  n.'»w  projrramme  of  more  lavish 
nonces M on.  They  are  not  to  be  broken 
wp,  he  said,  by  force,  and  this  he  said 
onen  he  was  dedicating  the  resources 
of  England  to  the  office  of  propagating 
what  he  had  sworn  to  be  damnable 
error.  They  are  not  to  be  broken  up 
"by  force" — ^we  are  trying  if  they  can 
be  broken  up  by  subsidies  ;  they  may 
perhaps  be  influenced  bv  cajoleries 
which  shall  set  one  class  m  estrange- 
ment, if  not  in  array,  against  another. 
The  >>ishops  have  asked  an  endow- 
ment for  Maynooth ;  they  may  accept, 
perhaps,  some  short  time  hence,  an  en- 
dowment  for  their  church  ;  they  may 
perhaj)8  thus  enter  into  intercourse 
with  the  government,  through  which 


they  will  ultimately  deooy  the  lay 
agitation  into  the  pasturage  of  the 
state,  where  it  will  browse  tranqmllT. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  does  not  know  the 
men  whom  he  hopes  thus  to  turn  from 
their  purpose.  Bishops,  priests,  and 
laity  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of  the 
repeal  party  in  Ireland,  will  accept 
what  is  given  them  without  abandomng 
their  great  ])urposc.  They  may  h< 
offered  endowments  and  may  acw|t 
them — tl)ey  may  be  indulged  m  a  s:-ht 
of  the  Established  Church  prostrate 
and  impoverished — we  trust  not  dit 
honoured — they  may  succeed  in  so 
energetic  effort,  or  without  effort,  in 
effecting  a  reversal  of  the  act  of  settle. 
ment  (if  Sir  Robert  Peel's  gloomr 
hallucination  be  right,  this  is  a  booo 
which  a  conceding  government  inc5t 
yield,  if  pressed  to  grant  it),  and 
through  all  their  successes,  never  tura 
their  thoughts  or  their  march  from  the 
jrreat  object  of  their  desire — national 
independence — triumph  orer  England. 
For  this  state  of  thmgs  we  are  in- 
debted to  Sir  Robert  Peers  govern, 
ment.  Xeed  we  answer  at  greater 
length  the  question,  "what  is  nirr 
quarrel  with  it  ?" 

We  are  bound,  however,  io  repeat, 
that  there  is  one  excuse  or  paUiation 
for  the  faint  or  false-he^arteduef$  0/ 
the  Peel  policy  towards  Ireland.    It 
is  found  m  the  supineness  of  Iri«b 
Protestants.     It    is  because  they  in 
their  inactivity  count  for  nothin;,  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  counts  the  iinperiai 
cause  weak.     Let  them  show  them- 
selves in  the  imposing  attitude  of  their 
loyalty,  their  intelligence,  their  buje- 
bers,  and  their  wealth  ;  in  the  strength 
of  their  cause    and  their  power  t^ 
maintain  it ;  then  their  merits  will  be 
underst'X)d  and  their  rights  acknow- 
ledged.    There  is  yet  time  to  do  »I! 
that  is  needful.     If  they  suffer  lie 
opportunity  of  the  occasion  to  pt" 
unredeemed,  a  few  months  hence  ther 
may  mourn  that  "  time  is  past."   Let 
them  avail  themselves  of  the  ^Ueu 
moment,  and  unite;  when  the  next 
parliament    assembles,  they  xnav  1» 
able  to  thank  God  that  the  danger  it 
past. 
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The  eyent  of  our  times  may  loon 
be,  we  dare  not  yet  say  u,  the  floman 
Schism  in  Germany.  The  straggle 
of  the  old  and  still  powerful  papal 
superstition  with  the  varied  forces 
that  oppose  itf  is,  beyond  all  doubt» 
the  question  of  questions  over  the 
whole  civilised  world  ;  and  Germany, 
which  began  the  straggle  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  is  once  more  the 
prime  agent  in  re- commencing  it. 

Again  the  battle  of  religious  contro- 
versy sounding  throagh  the  earth  I  Ho w 
mysterious — how    inexplicable    must 
such  contests  as  these  seem  to  the 
raan  who  recognizes  in  human  nature 
but  the  perishable  mechanism  of  time 
and  sense!     How  impossible  would 
they  be,  were  he  no  more  than  this  I 
But  no — man  is  above  all  things  the 
**  religious  animoT'  he  has  been  desig- 
nated.    Nothing  can  evince  it  more 
forcibly   than   the    arousing   efficacy 
which    through     his    whole    history 
this  one  topic  has  ever   exclusively 
possessed.      The    infidel   Home  has 
acknowledged  the  fact  in  one  remark- 
able passage,  which  moulded  as  a  con- 
temptuous   sneer,    admits   a  mighty 
truth.      No   consideration  stirs   the 
depths  of  roan's  soal  like  the  pros- 
pects of   eternity.      Be  his  hope  a 
shadow  or  a  reality,  be  it  an  empty 
dream  or  a  solid  truth,  ''  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,"  are  the  powers 
that  alone  thoroaghly  master  the  in- 
most recesses  of  his  spirit.      Every 
secret  region  of  his  heart  still  sends 
back  its  mysterious  echoes  to  that  key- 
note.    The  man  of  the  world  smiles 
at  that  religious  ardour  of  the  Cru- 
sader or  of  the  wild  Monster  Ana- 
baptist, which  controlled  no  one  savage 
passion ;   he  may  find  a  theme  for 
deeper  refleelion  in  the  strange  potency 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  155. 


of  that  remote  and  dim-seen  Objecti 
which,  even  when  by  turns  eclipsed 
by  every  successive  passion,  or  mighty 
only    to    madden  not   govern  them, 
does  still  in  either  case  retain  so  won- 
drous a  supremacy  over  the  main  oar- 
rent  of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
the  man.      Transitory  desires,  fears, 
calculations,    may    alternately    over- 
bear  that    master-thought,   but  the 
man  cannot  rid  himself  of  it !      Day 
by  day  he  may  in  his  folly  and  feeble- 
ness, rob  himself  of  every  solid  ground 
for  anticipating  heaven,  but  he  can- 
not endure  to  surrender    the    faint 
hope  of  it  to   the  last.      Nay — his 
fiercest  impulses  to  persecution    are 
often   only  his  impatience  of  uncer- 
tainty— of  uncertainty   generated  in 
spite    of  himself,    by  the  perpetual 
presence  of  dissentient  opinions  ;  the 
way,  he  feels,  is  clear  to  him — his 
life  is  in  that  conviction— to  mar  it, 
is  to  leave  him  comfortless,  to  plunder 
him  of  the  dearest  treasure  of  his 
being ;  what  right  then,  he  cries,  and 
grasps  the  sword — what  right  has  any 
man   to  poison  the    sources    of  his 
peace  by  practically  denying  the  be- 
lief by  which  he  lives  ?     Miserably— 
blindly  do  they  scan  the  page  of  his* 
tory,  who  can  find  nothing  but  folly 
in  religious  tumults  and  religious  wars; 
these  bloody  struggles  are  fought  in 
the   very  face  of   Christianity,  they 
violate  its  simplest  maxims,  they  are 
gross  and  sensual  misinterpretations 
of  its  lovely  spirit,  but — they  prove 
its  power  withal!      The    man   who 
slaughters  his  foe  for  religious  dif- 
ferences is  mistaken — fearfully   mis- 
taken ;  but  he  is  a  Man ;  nought  be- 
low man — ^the  heir  of  eternity,  the 
being  whose  true  sphere  it  beyond 
the  grave-— oould  ever  have  done  so. 
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It  is  a  horrible  madness,  but  there  is 
sublimitj  in  its  horrors  too ! 

Of    such    conflicts — if   not    unto 
blood,    yet    surely    conflicts    ardent, 
energetic,  desperate — it    is    scarcely 
possible  not  to  surmise  that  the  world 
IS  now  on  the  eve.     The  more  the 
civilized  world  becomes  by  rapidity 
of  intercourse  one  family,  the  more 
prominently  will  the  differences  upon 
these  great  questions  present  them- 
selves, and  the  more  urgently   will 
they  demand  settlement.      But  there 
is  a  deeper  ground  for  anticipating  a 
mortal  struggle  of  religions.      The 
accumulated  forces  of  scientific  know- 
ledge for  the  last  two  centuries,  on 
the  one  side — of  knowledge  gained 
by  pure  inductive  habits  as  opposed 
to  dogmatic  and  a  priori  maxims, — 
the  claim  of  a  single  infallible  human 
authority  on  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects  of  thought,  on  the  other, — 
principles  in  themselves  almost  neces- 
sarily hostile,  have  been  frowning  on 
each  other  from  their  adverse  hills 
for  a  long  period ;  skirmishes  of  the 
outposts,  and  one  fierce  and  savage 
engagement  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century — have  already  taken  place; 
but  the  decisive  trial  of  strength  has 
not  come  yet.      The  wild  onslaught 
of  the   French   Revolution  upon  all 
religions,  decided  nothing,  and  almost 
altered  nothing ;    its  literary  oracles 
knew  no  Christianity  beyond  the  Ro- 
man superstition;    to  assail  it  they 
assailed  Christianity  itself ;  the  world 
at  large   could  not    go  along   with 
this  monstrous  tactic,  and  all  things 
speedily  returned  to  their  old  posi- 
tions and  relations.      It  is  the  idle 
vanity  of  French  writers  to  exagge- 
rate the  permanent  efi^ects  of  their 
Revolution  ;  few  remarkable  changes 
in    civil  affairs   have  really  had   so 
little.      Compare  it  for  one  moment 
with  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;   the  abortive  infidel  Refor- 
mation, with  the  real  and  successful 
Protestant   one  I      In  truth,  Christi- 
anity in   its  main    elements    has   so 
ineradicable  a  hold  in  the  ground  of 
man's  nature ;    it  so    grapples    with 
his   heart  of  hearts,   and   implicates 
itself  with  all   his  deepest    feelings, 
that     no    attempt    at    its    universal 
overthrow  will  ever — some  unimagi- 
nable conjuncture  apart,  have  a  chance 
of  lasting  success  ;  the  great  contest 
will  ever  be,  not  to  destroy,  but  to 


restore  and  puriQr  it      The  naUons 
of  the  world  will  ever  take  the  sub- 
stance of   Christianity  for   granted, 
while  they  dispute  fiercely  sSboat  its 
circumstantials ;  the  universal  human 
heart  cannot  do  without  it  in  some 
form.     To  say  it  without  irreverence, 
man's  taste  is  spoiled  by  such  a  sjs- 
tern  as  the  New  Testament,  in  ereo 
its  corrqptest  interpretation,  offers, 
for  such  coarse  garbage  as  the  seo- 
Bualist  infidel — such  ury  and  unsatis- 
fying  hnrs  d*  emvres  as  the  more  iv- 
fined  unbeliever,  can  furnish.     The 
conflict  will  be,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
long  delayed,  between  the  power  that 
assumes  to  dictate  Christianity  to  the 
world,  and  blundering  on  from  age 
to  age  still  maintains  its  haughty  pre- 
tensions, and  the  inherent  claims  of 
the  religion  itself,  in  the  simpUcitj  of 
its  primitive  form.      Would  to  God 
that  in  such  a  struggle  those  «bo 
oppose  that  tremendous  power  hd 
not  blindly    and    wantonly  deprived 
themselves  of  the  strength  of  udIoq  ; 
and  in  many  lamentable  instances  so 
fallen  away  from  the  purity  of  the 
faith,  as  to  make  it  too  often  doubtful 
whether  even  the  error  they  oppoae, 
is  not  preferable  to  the  error  the; 
maintain  1 

It  is,  indeed,  this — ^mutual  dissen- 
tion  and  the  wantonness  of  indifidail 
speculation — ^that  has  ever  consti- 
tuted the  weakness  of  the  adrersvi^ 
of  Rome ;  as  the  Eagle  of  the  Gil* 
lican  Church  keenly  saw,  when  be 
penned  his  "  Variations."  Yet  B«5- 
suet  cannot  but  have  seen  alfo>  tbit 
logically  considered,  the  claim  of  id* 
fallibility  is  no  remedy  whaterer  for 
this  difficulty.  Let  us  pause  ^<f  * 
moment  upon  this  importaot  question ; 
these  are  days  when  even  the  motf 
superficial  of  readers  ought  to  itn 
the  necessity  of  being  thoroughly  coa* 
versant  witii  the  pompous  Kopbistrj 
of  Romanism.  We  say  tbeo,  tk*^ 
except  the  claim  of  infallibilit;  ^ 
first  assumed  (and  then  all  furtb^ 
argument  becomes  unnecessary,)  toKrt 
uniformity  of  doctrine  is  no  jire$Q»p- 
tion  of  truth  more  than  of  ernt; 
no  doctrine  has  been  more  reourk- 
ably  uniform  than  the  tbeologr  oi 
Mohammedanism,  and  it  has  cobO* 
nued  so  for  a  far  longer  periods  ^ 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  ft> 
man  Church.  But  if  the  cUia  « 
infaUibUity  U  not  assnmi  it  «^ 
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be  received  on  one  or  other  of  two 
distinct  groonds.      Either  we  must 
rome  to   believe    it   wholly    without 
proof,  aod  bj  some  mysterious  inte- 
rior  revelation,     which    leaves     all 
rcHtrions  on  a  level,  as  each  may  at 
pifasare  allege  such  a  revelation  in 
its  own  favour,   and  the  nature   of 
the  supposition  precludes  all  test  to 
discriminate    between    them ;    or    it 
muit  be  received  by  an  appeal  to  evi- 
dence of  some  kind ;  and  then  there 
will  be,  as  events  have  amply  shown, 
IS  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  value  and  verdict  of  this  ap- 
peal to  evidence  (whether  Scripture, 
Antiquity,  Reason,  or  any  two,  or 
all  three  of  them,)  as  on  any  other 
conceivable  point  of  theology.     Nor 
can  the  Romanist  advocate  here  cover 
I'is  retreat  by  urging,  that,  at  least t 
it  narrows    the  controversy    to  one 
question  instead  of  several ;  no  asser- 
tion is  more  utterly  groundless  ;  for 
the  truth  is,  that  the  controversy  on 
a  claim  of  infallible  guidance,  to  be 
satisfactorily  conducted,  must  embrace 
qU  the  various  points  upon  which  the 
Church  which  claims  it  is  alleged  to 
hve  erred;  those  very  allegations  of 
actual  error   being  the  most  conclu- 
sive grounds  for  doubting,  or  wholly 
Htnying,  the   validity   of   the  claim. 
\^bat  rational  man  is  there  beyond 
>U  Roman  communion,  who  does  not 
ii'el  that  even   if  there  were  (as  in 
tnith  there  is  little    or  none)  some 
plausibility  in  the  common  arguments 
for  the  supreme  prerogatives  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  a  guide  in  faith, 
the  mere  fact  that  that  church  has 
for  centuries  practically  countenanced 
(and  very  nearly,  if  hot  wholly,  justi- 
^d  in  theory)  the  absolute  worship 
of  the  Virgin   and  the  saints,  is   in 
iiself  an  irresistible  ^  posteriori  refu- 
tation of  all  its  pretensions  ?     To  say 
tUt  a  Christian  man  is  first  bound 
to  believe   the  infallibility  of  a  par- 
ticular  religious  body,   and   then,  as 
a  consequence   from   that   belief,   to 


receive  without  hesitation  all  its  subse- 
quent doctrines,  (however  tnconni- 
tent  with  the  very  grounds  on  which 
he  professes  to  believe  that  infallibi' 
lityi)  is  exactly  as  if  a  witness  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  previously,  should 
first  demand  to  swear  us  to  believe 
him  incapable  of  error  in  all  he  tells, 
and  then  bind  us  in  virtue  of  our  oath 
to  the  solemn  duty  of  believing  that 
the  book  on  which  he  swore  us  is 
circular,  when  our  eyes  see  it  to  be 
square. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  plea  of  infallibility  does 
not  remove  one  single  difficulty  in  the 
theory  of  religious  belief.  It  is  ab- 
surdly impotent  for  the  purpose ;  the 
real  truth  being,  that  it  only  adds  one 
more  question  to  the  numbers  that 
already  exist  in  controversy,  instead  of 
solving  the  rest,  or  substituting  itself 
in  their  place.  The  most  enthusiastic 
votary  of  Romanism  will  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  tell  us,  that  the  claim  of  a  cer- 
tain respectable  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Cappellari,  to  govern  the  whole 
Christian  world — nearly  three  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings — is  as  self- 
evident  as  one  of  Euclid's  axioms. 
What  is  not  self-evident  must  depend 
on  proof.  This  proof,  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  fact,  is  not  found  satisfactory 
by  at  least  one- half  of  the  above  mil- 
lions ;  their  objection  being,  among 
several  other  things,  that  the  admission 
of  the  claims  of  the  said  highly-res- 
pectable gentleman  involves  the  admis- 
sion of  a  vast  variety  of  propositions, 
every  one  of  which  must  be  separately 
argued  and  settled  before  the  claim  can 
be  conceded.  And  this  is  the  short 
path  to  religious  peace ! — this  is  the 
"  end  of  controversy  !" — this  is  the 
happy  haven  where  so  many  are  now 
Kighing  to  be  at  rest ;  wilfully  blind 
to  the  hollowness  of  a  device  which 
ambition  has  formed  to  ensnare  the 
inherent  indolence  and  self-delusion  of 
human  nature.* 

But,  though  the  doctrine  of  infulll- 


*  It  \%  sometimes  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  watch  by  what  evasion  Romish  advo- 
<^te3  endeavour  to  wriggle  out  of  the  iron  grasp  of  such  arguments  as  these.  The 
^ery  ascetic  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward,  (whose  unexpected  matrimony  amused  the  public 
<^^nie  time  ago,  and  whose  adoption  of  Romanism  seems  about  as  important,)  ap- 
pears to  rest  his  attachment  to  Rome  principally  on  a  certain  internal  sense,  or 
^ly^terious  popish  gusto ;  whicb,  undouotedly,  id  dexterously  enough  chosen,  as  it 
ii  voids  all  logical  confutation  by  at  ooce  declining  all  rational  test.  He  professes 
'.a^  every  heretic  and  schismatic  from  the  foundation  of  the  church  has  done  before 
him.)  that,  following  after  his  own  incommunicable  individual  light,  he  has  found 
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WUtf  be  thut  dtmonrtrably  indfcotiY*  conwlidAdog  iccumulated  mow,  it 

fts  a  ihort-cnt  to  theological  certainty,  wUl  aasuredW  b«  the  ultimite  eaoie  of 

no  doubt  It  hoi  its  exterior  and  •uper-  the  combined  destruction  of  the  \tMt 

ficial  charms.      By  perpetuating  and  system  when  its  "fukiess  of  time'^ 

himself  landed  in  the  blessed  realms  of  Mariolatry.  This  qmktr  pathway  to  Ron? 
is  as  pretty  a  device  as  any  thing  in  the  fashionable  world  of  modem  theology,  and, 
we  doubt  not,  will  be  quite  the  rasje  for  a  season  or  two. 

But,  i^er  all,  we  gneye  to  tell  him  it  b  not  altogether  new.  He  is  but  one  of 
innumerable  instances  how  the  extremes  of  vltra-my*ticism  and  uifidelitf  mtd. 
Like  others  of  a  similar  school  before  him,  he  aOTees  with  Gibbon  and  Voltaire,  in 
smiling  contemptuously  at  the  notion  of  establishing  the  claims  of  any  doctrine  oa 
ordinary  hiatoncal  evidence.  There  is  really  so  much  to  be  "  said  on  both  sidw, 
that  poor  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward  Is  quite  perplexed.  The  disagreemenU  of  BiJl  Md 
Petavius  are  too  much  for  him.  Think  of  the  leammg  of  the  "  DojpnaU  Tbeo. 
logiea ;"  think  of  the  rival  learning  of  the  "  Defensio  Fidei  NicaenaB.'  Mr.  W.  G. 
Ward  forgot  that  the  inward  moral  light  of  Petavius  and  Bull  differed  quite  s»  much 
as  their  views  of  external  evidence ;  and  that  if  difference  is  to  produce  sceptiaac 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  hard  to  show  how  it  can  leave  us  in  full  repose  in  the 

The  general  result  of  "  Mr.  Ward's  philo9ophy"  (if  we  are  to  term  it  so,  but^e 
have  seen  most  of  it  far  more  clearly  stated  in  ol  dRobert  Barclay,)  seems  to  b^, 
that  a  good  man  will  almost  unfailingly  be  led  to  correct  dogmatic— that  is,  Roman- 
beliof ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  it  is  his  duty  not  to  take  much  trouble  abont  auj 
external  means  of  provmg  it— he  is  to  be  content  with  what  Is  good  in  his  preswt 
faith,  and  leave  the  future  to  Providence.  These  advices  seem  about  as  consisteri 
with  each  other  as  they  are  with  Mr.  Ward's  own  deliberate  abandonment  of  'Jthe 
aacredness  of  hereditary  religion,"  for  the  new  "variety  of  untried  being"  m 
which  he  has  so  rashly  ventured.  It  is,  however,  more  important  to  obserre,  ttei 
the  former  involves  an  implicit  justification  of  religious  persecution ;  for  it  im- 
aistibly  concludes,  that  deadness  to  the  charms  of  Romamsm,  when  duly  prcsested 
to  the  recusant,  can  only  proceed  from  moral  depravity. 

One  point,  however,  Mr.  Ward  considers  now  fully  established,  and  it  would  m 
a  pity  not  to  enable  our  readers  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  discoTery.  I' 
appears  by  his  justificatory  letter,  (which  we  beseech  all  to  read  who  would  kDj« 
what  are  the  pleas  to  which  intelligent  men  are  in  the  present  age  reduced,  in  order 
to  vindicate  secession  from  the  English  Church,)  that  he  has  been,  for  some  tiffl«, 
waiting  to  determine  whether  he  might  enjoy  the  happiness  of  maintaining  all  Ro- 
man doctrine  while  remaining  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  has,  at  liit, 
to  his  sorrow  and  surprise,  discovered  that  that  church  does  not  admit  its  twon 
ministers  to  hold  or  teach  that  (e.  g.)  St.  Paul  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  worshippfflg 
the  Virgin  Mary.  A  late  ecclesiastical  decision  (in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fredenct 
Oakeley,)  has,  ne  considers,  settled  the  question,  which  was  involved  in  sooet*; 
scurity  before.  We  should  have  thought  it  settled  a  little  earlier  ;  but  it  is,  «t »» 
events,  important  that  the  public  in  general  should  be  aware  that  the  matter  is  »» 
considered  to  be  a  ruled  case.  ^ 

We  do  not  fear  that  the  example  of  this  misguided  person  will  be  largelT  »* 
lowed.  He  himself  admits  in  his  letter  that  he  has  no  hopes  of  what  is  called  t^ 
**  high  "  party  in  the  English  Church.  He  tells  us,  that  "an  additional  reason  for  t£< 
giving  up  the  hopes  he  entertained  when  he  wrote  hia  work,  arises  from  th*  "^ 
that  the  anti-Roman  high  churchmen  have  shown  no  sort  ofwiUingneu  {juHttM^ 
verse)  to  unite  with  what  are  called  extreme  persons  on  any  auch  terms ;'  the  terns* 
apparently,  of  perverting  the  sense  of  the  articles  into  the  recognition  of  the  •rrerJ 
they  condemn.    English  honesty  is  yet  a  little  too  strong  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Wiw» 

"  hopes." 

But  this  irrational  mania  amonjp:  a  few  young  Englishmen,  and  these,  in  lome  c- 
stances,  men  of  fair  education,  for  gross,  disgustm^,  debasing  superstitiiW^^ 
auperstition  accompanied  by  no  one  real  advantage  which  they  cannot  oosseM  u^: 
will  to  seek  for  it  where  it  is,  or  revive  it  where  it  is  not,  in  the  English  Churcfi-- 
how  it  reminds  one  of  the  saying  attributed  to  the  great  Bishop  Butler  »^^ 
downright  madness  that  (as  he  thought)  sometimes  attacked  communities  andciKi^ 
of  men  no  less  than  individuals.  Think  of  a  person  of  the  intellect,  the  real  w«J^ 
Ing,  the  boundless  opportunities  of  John  Henry  Newman,  bowing  before  the  paiw7 
image  of  an  unoertam  saint,  and  elaborately  proving  the  practice  to  be  ss  e^ 
••  development*'  of  St.  John's  •*  keep  yourselves  from  idols  j"  patronising  the  W»r 
worship  (for  it  »s  hi  practice  not  a  whit  better)  of  the  Holy  Co«t«dorffS«<* 
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.^hal]  have  arrived ;  the  ponderous  ar- 
mour that  protects  the  cuirassier  wliile 
he  fi^htsy  becomes  his  ruin  when  he 
falls ;  but  until  then,  the  very  assuin|> 
lion  itself  has  its  power  over  many 
iiiiiiiii.     Intellects  of  natural  subtlety^ 
too  hard  for  themseloes,  tempted  to 
constant  scepticism,  and  yearning  for 
Mime  repose,  are  rapidly  drawn  into 
<!.<.'  fascinating  influence  of  this  cheap 
iionian  tranquillity,  and  are,  at  last, 
Ytiidy  to  believe  any  thing  so  they  may 
t>'!t  be  secure  from  the  disquietude  of 
ii^'ubting  of  all.     Daring  in  its  claims. 
Humanism  is  unscrupulous  in  its  prac- 
tivil  enforcement  of  them ;  and  the 
>.i.'^t,  and  uniform,  and  disciplined  or- 
fra:.ization  which  the  papal  system  com- 
uumds  and  works  through  the  whole 
("xtent  of  its  dominions,  is  a  tremen- 
(i"U8  antagonist  to  the  scattered,  un- 
'ctiled,  discordant  forces  that  here  and 
there  oppose  it.     Set  aside  the  Angli- 
can Church,  and  her  American  daugh- 
ter, and  where  is  there  a  sitigle  united 
force  capable  of  competing  with  the 
liuje  numerical  strength  of  the  Roman 
("xiy?     The  vast  Oriental   Church, 
^iiich  comes  next  to  the  Roman  in 
magnitude,  is  unhappily   but   poorly 
i:r.aoffed  in  knowledge  and  ability  for 
f  ich  a  struggle.    Nor  need  we  wonder 
at  the  incessant  efforts  made  to  entangle 
ti  e  people  of  England,  both  individu- 
ally  and  nationally,   in    the   Roman 
^nare,  when  we  remember  with  what 
omparalive  indifference  the  Court  of 
Home    probably    looks    upon    every 
other  antagonist  1 

This  old  weakness  of  continental 
Protestantism  clings  to  it  still ;  nay,  it 
Seems  to  have  grown  every  year  since 
the  Reformation.    We  much  fear  that 


North  Germany  was  seldom  in  a  much 
less  favourable  position  for  a  genuine 
and  profitable  religious  revolution  than 
now ;  and  when  we  consider  its  real 
state,  we  confess  we  are  not  very  san- 
guine as  to  the  result  of  the  present 
remarkable  movement*  Still,  the  im- 
pulse itself  is,  in  many  respects,  very 
noble ;  and  there  are  bright  gleams 
here  and  there  through  the  tumult  of 
the  scene — such  gleams  as  Providence 
may  yet  send  some  gifted  leader  to 
collect  into  one  steady,  and  universal, 
and  permanent  light. 

We  cannot  do  much  better  than  de- 
vote a  few  pages  to  some  account  of 
this  movement,  and  some  comment 
upon  its  progress. 

The  new  "  Catholic  Chnrch  of  Ger- 
many "  has  begun  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  old  Reformation  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  ;  nay,  the  very  pope 
that  precipitated  the  Reformation,  is 
indirectly  the  cause  of  the  present 
movement.  This  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, and  may  well  be  claimed  as  an 
omen  of  success.  A  wild,  semi- idola- 
trous superstition,  authorized  by  the 
heads  of  the  church,  haa  aroused 
Ronge,  as  similar  abuses*  aroused 
the  mighty  monk  of  St.  Augustine 
before  him ;  and  the  very  Leo  whose 
indulgences  and  bulls  rent  asunder  the 
Christianity  of  the  north  and  south  of 
Europe  three  hundred  years  ago,  is 
the  Leo  whose  special  indulgence  of 
1514  was  published  the  Autumn  of  last 
year  at  Treves,  to  guarantee  forgive- 
ness of  sins  to  the  pilgrim  worshippers 
of  the  Sacred  Coat,  and  the  pilgrim 
contributors  to  Treves  Cathedral. 

Our  readers  can  scarcelv  require  to 
be  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  famous 


Rhine,  and  the  holy  clay  worshippers  of  Ireland  1  For  how  much  le»$  a  perversion 
of  reason  have  men  ere  now,  m  common  life,  been  stamped  as  lunatics  ? 

Meanwhile,  it  will  be  worth  our  reader's  while  to  observe  the  cool  and  somewhat 
Lomeniptuous  reception  Mr.  Ward's  Letters  have  met  from  the  organ  of  the  £ng- 
i>h  Romanists,  7%«  Tablet.  Now  that  they  have  secured  their  victim,  they  are  de- 
■<  rrnintd  to  make  him  feel  the  icy  grasp  of  the  chilling  bondage  he  has  adopted. 
No  more  ideals  **  of  possible  churches,'^  no  more  philosophical  speculations,  permit- 
t^'^i  to  the  poor  captive.  Mr.  Ward  "  is  now  only  at  the  commencement  of  his  con- 
^  iTvion.  In  due  time,  and  by  the  graces  of  the  sacraments,  he  will  become,  we 
duubt  not,  a  useful  and  effective  member  of  the  church."  But  "  we  think  it  an  act 
of  kindness  to  help  him  to  get  completelv  rid  of  the  past  delusions,"  embodied  in 
**the<e  last  productions  of  Mr.  Ward's.'  How  well  the  abettors  of  this  system  of 
(It^lutiun,  worsted,  as  they  have  been,  in  every  single  field  of  argument,  know  the 
tfiect  upon  weak  minds  of  this  quiet  assumption  of  suporiority  I 

*  Nay,  this  very  same  abuse.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  very  bull  of  Leo  X.  and 
the  Treves  pilgrimage  which  followed,  that  Luther  cried  out — "  How  long  has  the 
ae\il  dressed  up  deiMl  bones  into  holy  bones,  &c.  What  results  have  been  brought 
about  6y  thie parading  at  Treves  of  the  coat  of  Christ/** 
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Coat,  and  its'exposure  for'  veneration 
in  Angust,  1844.  It  is  now  an  ascer- 
tained fact  that  there  exist,  or  have 
existed,  twenty-four  holj  coats,  all 
claiming  to  be  the  one  coat  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  (for  such  is  the  legend 
issued  under  authority  at  Treves)  her- 
self wove  for  the  Lord,  which  miracu- 
lously grew  with  his  growth, and  which 
finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  on  the  day  of  his  crucifixion. 
Alasfor  this  terrible  German  research  I 
Treves  is  not  far  from  Bonn ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Co- 
logne archiepiscopate,  men  think  and 
talk  very  saucily  about  medisBval  le- 
gends at  Bonn.  Accordingly,  the  pil- 
grimage of  the  million  chitonolaters 
was  scarcely  well  over,  when  a  brace 
of  staunch  text-explorers  of  Bonn  set 
to  work  to  investigate  the  legend  upon 
archsBological  grounds.  The  pam- 
phlets of  Gildermeister  and  Von  Sybel 
—the  latter  himself  a  Romanist — are 
almost  unparalleled  as  specimens  of 
research  concentrated  upon  the  mi- 
nute details  of  a  single  obscure  ques- 
tion.* 

These  terrible  professors  examine  the 
relic  itself,  and  they  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rival  relics.  As  to  the 
coat  itself,  they  establish,  with  enor- 
mous probability,  that  it  is  not  a  Pa» 
lestine  garment  at  alL  The  size  is 
against  it — the  coat  is  at  least  five  feet 
long,  the  tunic  of  a  Hebrew  never 
went  below  the  knee.  [Compare  also 
Mark  xii.  38,  Luke  xx.  46.]  The 
colour  is  agdnst  it — the  coat,  now 
faded,  was  on  a  former  exposure  de- 
scribed as  having  been  purple.  This 
was  the  most  expensive  dye  among 
the  ancients,  and  utterly  incompatible 
with  our  Lord's  humble  position  in 
life ;  besides  that,  the  soldiers  actually 
are  recorded  to  have  taken  off  **  his 
own  garments  "  in  order  to  clothe  him 
in  a  purple  garment.  The  material 
is  against  the  legend — the  coat,  so  far 
as  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  allow  it 
to  be  inspected,  which  they  soon  became 
reluctant  to  do,  is  described  as  soft, 
and  silken,  and  like  fine  linen ;  this 
effeminate  dress  (for  so  it  was  then 
considered,)  is  still  more  inconsistent 
with  the  habits  of  Him  who  tells  us 
that ''  they  who  wear  soft  clothing  are 


in  kings'  houses;*'  linen,  indeed,  was 
worn  only  by  priests  and  females. 
The  structure  is,  by  the  oldest  autho- 
rity, declared  not  to  be  woven,  but 
"reticulata  opere,"  knit.  But  tbe 
most  awkward  of  all  the  diCBcolties 
regarding  the  relic,  is  the  discovery  of 
cerihin  figures  worked  in  the  suhstojue 
of  the  coat  itself  Now,  the  Jewish 
law,  in  one  of  its  studious  provi^ons 
against  idolatrous  tendencies,  prohi- 
bited the  image  of  any  living  being  in 
any  form ;  and,  to  increase  the  per- 
plexity, specially  mentions  birdit  (see 
Deut.  iv.  17,)  which  appear  to  be  the 
very  animals  pourtrayed  in  the  cost 
The  desigpa  is  also  found  to  be  abroptij 
cut  short  in  one  portion  of  the  coat, 
which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  hot 
by  the  supposition  of  a  seam  ;  tboogh 
the  seam  itself  may  now  have  become, 
through  age,  almost  imperceptible.  We 
may  add,  that  the  Treves  coat  was  foond 
undestroyed  after  three  hundred  yean, 
(by  the  Empress  Helena,  the  wife  or 
mistress  of  Constantino  the  Great,} 
and  never  heard  of  until  the  year  1056, 
or,  as  others  have  it,  1196,  or  men- 
tioned in  any  historical  document  notil 
the  bull  (already  mentioned)  of  Leo  X. 
in  1514.  It  is  scarcely  posnble  to 
conceive  a  greater  congress  of  difficul- 
ties, uniting,  as  if  incidentaUy,  into  a 
single  focus  of  iniprobability.  Thu 
was  the  coat  which  Rhine  poured  forth 
all  his  hundreds  of  thousands  to  sdor^ 
and  which  numberless  intelligent  wit- 
nesses heard  the  people,  as  they  pasaed 
the  object,  implore  in  the  words,  **  Holj 
Coat,  save  me  I  Holy  Coat,  pray  for 
me  and  protect  me  !" 

But  the  professors  are  still  loore 
elaborate  and  conclusive  upon  the 
question  of  the  rival  coats.  The  great 
existing  competitor  is  the  **  Holy  Coat 
of  Argenteuil,"  witnessed  by  the  so- 
thority  of  the  chronicler,  Robert  de 
Monte,  and  bulwarked  by  sundry  psp>I 
bulls ; — (the  reader  will  reroemhirthit 
the  holy  coat  can  be  but  one,  as  all  the 
legends  include  the  figment  of  its  hat- 
ing been  woven  for  our  Lord  when  as 
infant,  and  afterwards  miraculously  ex- 
panding as  he  grew).  This  being  the 
most  serious  antagonist — as  the  French 
clergy  are  very  proud  of  their  Coit, 
and  have  no  idea  of  resigning  its  ex- 


*  "  Historical  Dissertation  upon  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves,  and  the  other  tweaty 
[four  more  were  afterwards  scented  out]  Uoly  Seamless  Coats.** 
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uii  vepreteosioofl — aprofessor  [  Marx] 
I  the  Episcopal  Seminary  at  Treves^ 
i\%  commissioned  to  publish  something 
"Uiiiive  of  the  threatened  storm  of 
a  !ic  indignation.  His  hypothesis  is 
xteroas  enough.  Argenteuil  has 
^t  a  coat,  doubtless,  a  highly-honour- 
)le  and  excellent  coat, — a  coat  which 
)  man  should  think  of  without  trans- 
>rt,— but  it  is  not  the  coat ;  it  is  the 
; :  er  garment  of  our  Lord,  not  the 
inic.  Let  Argenteuil  be  content — 
» coat  stands  next  in  excellence  to 
le  Treviran  treasure  ;  and,  doubtless, 

backed  by  extraordinary  papal  pri- 
i'^^esimay  even  remit  a  murder  or 
iultery  nearly  as  well.  The  present 
>'[e,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
le  >ame  opinion  with  the  pacificatory 
r«  frtsor  ;•  for,  in  conferring  special 
''viieges  upon  Argenteuil  only  the 
ear  before,  (August  22,  1843,)  he 
,(^uks  of  it  as  possessing  the  '<  tunic 
t  cur  Lord.*'  It  is  true,  the  same 
'r^gory  XVL  has  authorized  the  pil- 
r.iuage  to  Treves,  as  possessing  the 
^1  e  tunic,  and  has  excommunicated 
"fjflry  persons  for  denying  it,  just  one 
''remonth  after  the  former  bull ;  so 
>'<it,  perhaps.  His  Holiness's  authority 
am.ot  very  fairly  be  alleged  on  either 
'J«^  of  this  question. t 

But,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  kind  to 


expect  the  pope  to  authenticate  either 
of  these  coats,  for  be  can  do  so  only 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  I  In  the 
Lateran,  at  Rome,  is  preserved  "  the 
seamless  garment  woven  by  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  for  her  Son  our  Lord." 
In  the  inventory  made  by  order  of 
Nicholas  IV.  it  is  specially  entered 
among  thn  other  relics  of  that  famous 
church  ;  the  tunica  inconsutilis  Christi 
is  again  celebrated  in  the  age  of  Gre- 
gory XIII. ;  and  la  camicia  che  gU 
fece  colle  sue  mani  la  heata  Vergine  is 
recorded  by  Rusponi,  in  his  work  on 
the  Later  an,  dedicated  to  Alexander 
VII.  For  our  own  parts,  we  cannot 
but  suspect  that  the  popes  have  had  all 
along  a  secret  predilection  for  this  can- 
didate, and  that  this  supposition  best 
explains  the  apparent  inconstancy  with 
which,  not  perhaps  desiring  cruelly  to 
deny  the  claims  of  various  towns  and 
churches,  they  determined  equally  to 
attest  them  all,  and  thus  more  circuit- 
ously  destroy  the  credit  of  all.  It  is 
thus  that  in  Treves  itself  we  discover 
an  old  quarrel  between  two  holy  coats, 
which  Urban  VI 1 1,  in  1631,  seems  to 
have  kindly  decided  by  authenticating 
both.  It  is  pleasant  to  detect  these 
traits  of  paternal  tenderness  in  the 
"  father  of  the  Christian  world." 
As  to  other  holy  coats,  about  twenty 


*  The  late  Bishop  of  Treves  (Von  Hommer)  was  evidently  somewhat  undecided 

>  to  the  genuineness  of  the  coat,  and  would  not  authorize  a  pilgrimage.     For, 

u(;h  he  argued  elaborately  for  its  claims,  he  admits  that  it  is  *'  an  ancient  matter 

'V.h  curnot  be  fully  proved/*  and  that  a  **  man  predisposed  in  favour  of  any  thing 

ill  readily  accept  partial  proofs  for  valid  ones  ;"  a  stateof  mind  of  which  the  worthy 

-\''^»p  seems  highly  to  approve. 

f  In  the  last  of  the  "  Provinciales  *'  the  reader  will  find  a  case,  not  quite  so  self- 
^'Tadictory,  of  papal  attestation  of  relics  (the  bones  of  St.  Denis,)  admitted  by 
■'  aathor  of  those  famous  letters  to  be  an  unquestionably  erroneous  decision. 


surpris 
=)v  poinU-^  point,  one  should  think,  of  some  slight  moment  in  her  theory  of  reli- 
y-\i^  belief.  That  popes  and  councils  have  been  glaringly  mistaken  as  to  mere 
fitters  of  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  expressed  on  any  side ;  and  thus  the  dis- 
??-^'°  ^uppUes  a  very  convenient  and  valuable  retreat  in  the  well-known  instances 
.  l^iberins,  Honorius,  Damasus,  Zosimus,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conception 
^  iafallibility  on  doctrine,  united  with  a  fallibility  as  to  fact,  becomes  somewhat 
^"xing  when,  as  so  often  happens,  doctrine  pre-supposes  fact,  and  is  iiiextri- 
^  y  interwoven  with  matter  of  fact.  And,  indeed,  in  the  very  question  at  issue 
Jl'e  Jansenist  dispute ;  viz.  whether  certain  condemned  tenets  were  or  were  not 
wv*aned  in  the  Book  of  Jansens,  how  shall  infallible  guidance  consist  with  liability 
Mirror  on  such  a  point  as  this  ?  What  exercise  of  spiritual  guidance  is  more  im- 
*''»«/  than  the  direction  of  the  faithful  as  to  the  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy  of 
g  \'.  or  H hat  would  be  the  value  of  an  infallibility  that  should  fail  at  such  a 
P>^'ii  'f   And  what  is  it  to  pronounce  on  a  book,  but  simply  to  state  of  a  certain 

t^^^  of  propositions — for  a  book  is  nothing  more — that  they  are  orthodox,  or  he- 
<;Qox,  or  ambiguous ;  the  very  thing  that  it  done  in  deciding  on  doctrine — so 
<iowy  and  evanescent  is  the  distinction  ? 
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BMted  bimMlf  with  the  Board,  or  held 
himself  estranged  from  it.  We  would 
not  require  trom  the  Board  a  rule 
which  insisted  on  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture. We  should  be  content  to  leave 
the  regulation  in  this  department  to 
the  discretion  of  the  respective  pa- 
trons. Our  objection  to  the  rule  of 
the  Board  is,  Uiat  it  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
and  we  complain  against  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  that  he  has  given  that  principle 
a  preference,  and  secured  to  the  sys- 
tem of  education  founded  on  it  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  public  bounty.  The 
State,  at  this  dav,  endows  no  school  in 
Ireland,  in  which  the  principle  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  respecting  Scripture 
is  not  recognized.  Wherever  human 
oompositions  on  religious  subjects  are 
excluded,  the  Bible  is  excluded  with 
them.  Wherever  the  Bible  is  admit- 
ted into  a  school,  religious  works  of 
erring  men  must  share  in  the  admis- 
rion.  This  is  the  great  peculiarity  of 
Romanism.  It  does  not  prohibit,  but 
eontents  itself  with  disparaging.  Scrip- 
ture. 

To  any  of  our  readers  who  think 
the  government  justifiable  in  its  refusal 
to  aid  the  cause  of  scriptural  education, 
we  earnestly  recommend  the  correspon- 
dence between  his  Grace  the  Lord  Pri- 
siate,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  A  perusal 
of  it  will  prove  very  instructive.  It 
oonsists  of  six  letters,  three  from  each 
of  the  distinguished  personages,  with 
some  accompanying  documents.  In 
the  Primate's  first  letter,  soliciting  aid 
in  behalf  of  the  Church  Education 
Society,  he  refers  to  the  last  address 
of  the  Irish  Bishops,  in  which  the 
grounds  of  their  objection  to  the  Na- 
tional system  were  stated,  and  informs 
the  Premier,  that  seventeen  hundred 
of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  had  "  ex])rea- 
Nd  their  concurrence  in  the  views  put 
forward*'  in  that  address.  His  Grace 
enclosed  copies  of  the  resolutions  pas- 
sed in  Dublin,  and  the  address  signed 
fill  London  by  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
Ireland  in  recommendation  of  the 
olaims  of  the  Church  Education  So- 
dety.  Against  the  argument  of  the 
letter  and  address,  and  against  the 
authority  of  so  many  hi^h  names.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  sheltered  himself  behind 
the  recommendations  of  a  Commission 
appointed,  in,  we  believe,  the  year 
1  o08,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  edu- 
cation,    llian  Iheae  Gomniisioners, 


Sir  Robert  Peel  says,  "  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  persons  of  higher  la- 
thorityon  the  question  of  public  institu- 
tions in  Ireland  ;"  and  ther,  he  ^^i, 
recommended  a  system  similar  in  pno- 
ciple  to  that  which  has  been  framed 
or  adopted  by  the  National  BuGrd. 
In  replying  to  this  "  argumcntum  »i 
verecundiain,"  the  Primate  cites  tlw 
testimony  of  one  of  the  CommisHooen, 
Dr.  Elrington,  late  Bishop  of  Ftro?. 
to  the  effect  "that  the  new  schools 
were  to  be  supplementary  to  the  pan)- 
chial  schools,  which  were  to  reouia 
under  the  management  of  the  clentr, 
and  towards  the  support  of  which  the 
Commissioners  recommended  that  io- 
creased  aid  should  be  given."  Sir 
Robert  responds,  "I  mustconteml  tlra 
the  opinions  of  the  Boaixi  of  Educitioa 
ought  to  be  inferred  from  the  official  re- 
ports made  by  that  Board  to  the  CnTS, 
and  not  from  letters  of  individual  Com* 
missioners,  written  at  a  period  fuhse- 
Quent  to  their  presentation. "  In  rejilr, 
the  Primate  sends  the  official  reccm* 
mendation  of  the  Board,  di>tiiuri)r 
and  authoritatively  given,  in  the  it- 
oond  Appendix  to  their  Foartctsi 
Report — a  recommendation  that  thfi^ 
should  be,  independent  of  the  fuppl^ 
mentary  schools,  two  thousand  Mtf 
hundred  under  the  care  of  the  parocM 
clergy,  and  in  which  it  was  calcul&H 
that  there  would  be  about  one  bui:drra 
and  twenty  thousand  pupils  edii<5ate^ 
Sir  Robert  Peel  does  not  attempt  t^ 
deny  the  truth  or  genuinenes*  ot*  the 
citation  thus  unaccommodatingly  mti^ 
duced  to  him,  but  affirms  that  "t 
suggests  a  system  of  instructioD  nit^j 
at  variance  with  the  recommeodstioet 
of  the  Report,  and  which  it  would  lie  i& 
possible  to  carry  into  execution." 

Were  we  wrong  in  calling  thi- » 
instructive  correspondence  ?     It  c^ 
tains  much  valuable  matter,  to  ^^ 
we  have  not  adverted ;  but  eron  t^ 
single  thread  we  have  drawn  {n«&  i^ 
may  serve  as  a  useful  due  io  ^ 
mazes  of  the  argument*    The  piio^^ 
with  strong  aid  from  reasoouig  ^ 
authority,  asks  of  the  govemmtot  v 
favour  a  scriptural  system  of  ^3>^ 
tion.     Sir  Robert  Peel  replies  ^ 
two  systems  are  not  to  be  suppor^ 
and  tuat  that  which  the  goTernRHc- 
has  adopted    is    the   system  reovf- 
mended  by  eommissioners,  wboK'  »^^ 
thority    on    such     a    «jhj**^^  P^** 
scarcely  be  exceeded.     Ine  prin»s- 
eitea  one  of  thoM  commisBiooen  » 
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eT«n  jet  allajwl.  Nothing  could  ttod 
more  directly  to  disgust  men  of  ordi- 
nary candour  than  the  arrogant  claim 
made  in  this  instance  by  the  Romish 
priesthood.  They  had  orders  from 
Rome  to  refuse  the  nuptial  benediction 
to  parties  of  different  persuasions  in 
all  cases  in  which  a  promise  was  not 
first  made  that  the  children  of  the 
marriage  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
Romish  faith.  This  is  directly  against 
the  law  of  Prussia,  which  expressly 
enacts  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  pa- 
rents are  to  determine  the  religion  of  the 
children ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement, 
that  the  religion  of  the  father  is  to  de- 
cide the  point**  The  Romish  priest- 
hood (as  usual)  laughed  at  the  notion 
of  legal  restrictions,  and  deliberately 
persisted  in  the  claim.  Their  con- 
sciences  could  not  allow  disobedience 
to  an  Italian  prelate  in  a  matter  di- 
rectly concerning  the  internal  legisla- 
tion of  Prussia.  Baron  Droste  von 
Vischering,  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, had  been  promoted  to  his  see 
on  an  understanding-— indeed  an  ex- 
press promise — that  he  was  to  main- 
tidn  the  original  convention  between 
Prussia  and  Rome  on  this  subject. 
He  became  archbishop,  and  at  once 
broke  his  engagement,  and  issued 
fierce  Machalian  rescripts  to  his  clergy 
to  persevere  in  denying  the  *<  sacra- 
ment of  matrimony  "  to  all  who  would 
not  swear  to  educate  their  children  in 
the  faith  of  Rome.  This,  our  readers 
will  perceive,  was  a  stroke  of  compre- 
hensive policy.  In  a  country  circum- 
stanced as  some  provinces  of  Prussia 
are,  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  rival  religions,  the  unflinching 
prosecution  of  this  canon  would  have 
made  the  entire  population  of  many 
districts  Romanists  in  a  few  genera- 
tions. This  (they  will  also  recollect) 
was  the  illustrious  prelate  whose  pro« 
ceedings  upon  this  subject  so  con- 
stantly attracted  the  special  notice 
and  applause  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,  at  the  Com  Exchange  meetings. 
The  attempt  itself  has  (it  is  well 
known)  been  frequently,  though  pri- 


vately, made  in  this  country ;  and  we 
doubt  not,  will  form  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  sacerdotal  policy  in  Ire- 
land, as  soon  as  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
authority,  and  Mr.  John  Wilson  Cro- 
ker*s  pen,  shall  have  secured  a  fixed 
revenue  to  the  Hiber no- Roman  priest- 
hood, and  shall  have  thus  enabled  that 
body  to  turn  its  attention  from  hu- 
mouring the  people,  to  prosecuting  di- 
rectly and  exclusively  the  policy  of 
the  Roman  court— -from  political  to 
ecclenastical  intrigues — for  such,  be- 
yond all  shadow  of  doubt,  will  be  the 
result  of  that  measure.  Gregory  XVI. 
supported  his  archbishop  resolutely, 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
struggle,  and  commended,  in  the  most 
official  form,  both  the  traitor  of  Co- 
logne and  the  archbishop  of  Posen, 
who  had  actuallv  excommumcated  all 
priests  who  should  hesitate  to  violate 
the  municipal  law  of  Prussia  at  the 
order  of  the  pope.  We  beseech  all 
who  read  these  lines  to  remember  that 
this  (which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
sneer  at  those  who  pronounce  possible 
in  these  countries)  took  place  within 
the  last  few  years,  under  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  absolute  governments  in 
Europe,  and  in  a  country  whose  uni- 
versal system  of  national  education, 
for  all  classes,  is  the  perpetual  object 
of  liberalist  admiration  among  our- 
selves. The  attempt  itself  was  not 
only  in  the  teeth  of  the  law,  but 
actually  in  violation  of  engagements 
known  to  the  present  pope  himself; 
for  it  was  he — Cardinal  Cappellari — 
who  had  conducted  those  negociations 
with  Prussia  which  fixed  the  law. 
Rome,  however — such  is  the  sole  and 
sufficient  explication  —  had  become 
strong  enough  to  take  a  step  in  ad- 
vance towards  recovering  the  unfor- 
gotten  ground  of  Innocent  III.  and 
Boniface  VIII.  The  Jesuits,  con- 
demned and  banished  by  all  the  suc- 
cessive governments  of  Europe,  and 
by  the  pope  himself,  in  1773,  had  been 
deliberately  revived  in  1814,  and  had 
made  themselves  felt  in  dismembering 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and 


*  The  Austrian  law  differs  from  the  Prussian,  (we  rather  think  to  its  disadvan* 
tage,)  but  is  equally  hostile  to  these  extravagant  pretensions.  Austria — the  most 
resolutely  Romish  empire  in  the  world — determines  that,  in  the  case  of  mixed  mar- 
riages, the  sons  shall  be  of  the  father's,  the  daughters  of  the  mother's  religion. 
Such  is  the  law  even  of  the  country  that  persecuted  the  |families  of  Zillerthal 
out  of  their  Tyrolese  home,  because  they  dared  to  doubt  of  the  infallibility  of 
Boma. 
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wrecking  the  throne  of  Charles  X. 
England  had  been  overreached  in  Ire- 
landy  and  was  bullied  in  Canada.  The 
King  of  Prussia  was  accordingly  se- 
lected for  the  next  experiment  But 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  made  of 
tougher  material.  He  saw  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  instant  and 
firm  resistance*  and  he  resolutely  up- 
held the  rights  of  his  throne.  Gre- 
gory's allocution  of  December  10, 
1837*  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Paderborn's  refusal  to 
obey  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  Fre- 
deric William  at  once  signified  his 
determination  to  maintain  it.  We 
need  not  continue  a  tale  doubtless  fa- 
miliar to  our  readers.  But»  thoueh 
the  law  of  Prussia  has  been  vindi- 
catedy  the  church  still  mutters  her 
rights ;  and  the  obstinacy  with  which 
she  persists  in  professing  herself  a 
martyr  to  state  tyranny,  perpetuates 
national  commotion  and  family  dis- 
cord ;  and  doubtless,  though  it  may 
attract  the  sympathy  and  adhesion  of 
the  lower  classes,  enlists  against  her 
the  honest  feeling  of  many  a  *'  true- 
hearted  German." 

But,  even  apart  from  these  grounds 
of  discontent,  a  movement  yet  more 
universal,  and  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  present  schism,  was  in  progress 
before  the  letter  of  Ronge.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  that 
energetic  person  is  the  first  who  has 
felt  and  murmured  at  the  disciplinary 
and  theological  abuses  of  Romanism 
In  the  Germany  of  late  years.  A  very 
considerable  party,  widely  extended 
through  German  society,  has  long 
been  urgently  demanding  the  reforma- 
tion of  at  least  three  or  four  promi- 
nent evils ;  and  in  truth,  the  main 
chance  of  success  which  the  present 
movement  possesses,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  discontent  was  so  widely  dif- 
fused (though  not  hitherto  publicly 
expressed),  and  diffused  to  a  certain 
extent  through  a  temperate  and 
thoughtful  class,  long  before  Ronge 
and  Czerski  undertook  to  give  it  ut- 
terance. The  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
and  all  its  attendant  evils ;  the  con- 
fessional and  the  execrable  indecencies 
of  the  training  for  that  tribunal ;  the 
folly  and  uselessness  of  a  Latin  public 
service ;  the  unscriptural  and  tyran- 


nical refusal  of  the  cap  in  the  Hoi; 
Communion ; — ^these  have  long  beea 
well-known  subjects  of  oompUmt, 
and  these  are  the  principal  subject! 
put  forward  by  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  now  in  progress.  Bsfarii 
was  one  of  the  chief  localities  of  this 
previous  discussion ;  but  it  most  be 
confessed  that  the  monarch  does  oot 
seem  to  have  advanced  with  the  march 
of  events.  He  was  wont  to  praise  the 
reforming  Bishop  Sailer,  and  alloved 
himself  to  be  classed  with  those  vho 
desired  a  temperate  amelioration  of 
ecclesiastical  evils  ;  he  will  not  now  suf- 
fer the  ''German  Catholic  Church  "to 
be  named  in  his  dominions ;  and  pro- 
hibits the  great  European  intelligencer, 
the  AUgemeine  Zeilung,  which  is  pab* 
lished  within  them  at  Augsburg,  erea 
to  allude  to  the  movement. 

Of  all  these  previous  discontents- 
discontents  that  indeed  go  back  to  tx 
days  of  Becker  of  Paderbom,  whe 
was  imprisoned  for  his  unauthorizd 
zeal  in  1798 — the  crisis  was  pred{.i- 
tated  by  the  exhibition  at  Treves  in 
August,  1844.      The  relic  was  first 
displayed  on  the  8th  of  August,  ac4 
it  was  restored  to  its  shrine  on  the7tii 
of  October.     The  number  of  visitssu 
for  the  two  months  is  stated  by  fose 
at  1,000,000;  by  some  at  l,500»00a. 
From  the  18th  to  the  27th  of  Aoguft 
the  police-lists  reported  that  1123*^ 
persons  had  come  into  Treves  to  re- 
main for  at  least  the  day.    It  wa 
reckoned  that  600,000  had  entered  tba 
town  from  the  18th  of  August  to  tM 
14th   of  September.      The   Rheoisfc 
provinces  were  completely  emptied  of 
their    population;    and    Fraoce  a&J 
Holland    sent    immense   contiogeau. 
The  great  movement  of  the  Crnssd^ 
could  alone  parallel  this  army  of  pil- 
grims ;    and  the    church  authoritis 
quietly  smiled  to  see  a  force  collected 
at  their  beck,  sufficieot»  aod«r  ^ 
training  and  leadership,  to  distnrb,  if 
not  to  overthrow,  any  government  opos 
earth.      Irish  gentlemen,  who  v<^ 
witnesses  of  the  scene,  remem^'^ 
"  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  toMSi "  '^ 
Tara  and  Mullaghmast,  and  acko««* 
lodged  that  ««the  true   dinrdil  " 
beautifully  uniform  in  her  procetdiap 
over  the  world.*     On  they  went  o 
their  thousands  to  kneel  before  i* 


*  Such  Irish  gentlemen  could  not  but  be  further  edified  by  remembering  ^h^ 
the  Prussian  dominions,  processions  and  collective  pilgrimages  art  uprtufy/^^' 
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piece  of  linen  in  the  cathedra],  and 
pay  their  respective  taxes  for  the  sap- 
port  of  its  dignity  as  they  passed ;  and 
(what  ahove  ail  things  shows  the  per- 
fect facility  with  which  the  church  can 
wield  its  multitudes)  came  and  went 
without  tumult  or  disturbance^  and 
were  able  to  have  recourse  to  the  mar- 
kets without  even  any  serious  rise  of 
the  price  of  provisions  ;  so  admirable 
were  the  arrangements,  so  effective  the 
priestly  commissariat  of  this  ecclesias- 
tical army. 

In  the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm,  the 
divine  approbation  was  manifested  by 
a  resplendant  miracle.  The  Countess 
Droste- Vischering  (a  name  of  omen),  a 
near  relative  of  the  far-famed  arch- 
bishop, was  suddenly  cured  of  a  dis- 
ease in  the  leg.  As  the  Countess*s 
leg  is,  however,  again  nearly  as  bad 
as  ever,  we  must  be  permitted  to  la- 
ment the  imperfection  of  her  faith.* 

On  the  first  of  October,  1844,  ap- 
peared  (in  the  ''  Sachsische  Vaterlands 
Blatter  •*)  the  "Judgkent  or  a  Ca- 
tholic Priest,  Ma.  Johannes  Ronoe, 
ON  THE  Holy  Coat  of  Tbeves  !"  A 
letter  in  a  newspaper  is  not  much  in 
these  countries ;  but  a  bold  criticism 
of  public  affairs  is  a  rare  explosion  in 
Prussia.  The  letter  was  dated  from 
Lanrahiittc,  an  iron-foundry  in  Upper 
Silesia ;  and  it  drew  instant  attention. 
Every  man  naturally  asked,  who  was 
this  daring  censor,  who  thus  ventured 
to  play  Luthers  bold  part  in  our 
petty  day  ?  A  few  could  and  did  an- 
swer the  question  fairly ;  and  many 
undertook  to  reply  to  it  by  gross 
calumnies — calumnies  which  Konge's 
<' Justification "  speedily  disposed  of. 
This  last  document  appeared  in  De- 
cember ;  and  in  the  interval  the  inde- 
fatigable Ronge  gave  the  public  an 


*'  Address  to  the  Catholic  Teachers,' 
an  *'  Address  to  the  Lower  Catholic 
Priesthood,"  and  an  ''  Address  to  my 
Fellow-believers  and  Fellow. citizens." 
In  these  papers  Ronge  boldly  exhorts 
his  fellow-subjects  to  unite  in  forming 
an  Apostolic  Catholic  Church  on  the  na- 
tional basis  ;  retaining  all  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  rejecting  papal  control 
and  papal  peculiarities.  We  need  not  de- 
tail now  in  the  brief  period  of  a  year,  the 
appeal  has  been  answered  by  the  forma- 
tion of  congregations  in  numbers  of  the 
leading  towns  of  Germany ;  there  are 
supposed  to  benotless  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy  such  congregations  already 
collected.  Baptisms,  marriages,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  are  celebrated  among 
them  ;  but  they  are  as  yet  indifferently 
supplied  with  ministers  to  conduct 
their  worship  ;  and  (as  might  be  anti- 
cipated) their  confessions  of  faith 
manifest  considerable  discrepancy.  It 
is  vain  to  deplore  this  ;  we  cannot  but 
see  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  matters 
could  be  otherwise ;  and  we  should 
never  forget  that  in  such  a  case  the 
blame  of  variance,  disorder,  and  un- 
certainty, largely  belongs  to  the 
church  whose  errors  and  vices  have 
forced  the  separation. 

Ronge  gave  a  full  account  of  his 
own  personal  history,  in  his  "  Justifi- 
cation." He  is  the  son  of  a  poor  Si- 
lesian  peasant ;  born  in  1813.  In  his 
early  days  he  kept  his  father's  sheep, 
and  obtained  some  of  the  elements  of 
knowledge  at  the  village  school.  His 
father  was  persuaded  to  send  him  to 
the  Gymnasium  at  Neissen,  in  1827, 
and  he  remained  there  till  1836.  In 
December,  1839,  he  entered  the  Priest- 
Seminary  ;  and  was  appointed  to  the 
cure  of  Grottkauy  in  1841.  Grottkau 
is   connected   with    the    Chapter  of 


den  hy  law.  What  cared  the  Higginsian  prelate  of  Treves  for  the  usurper's  here- 
tical ordinances?  As  31r.  0*ConneU  occasionally  imbibes  refreshing  "  breezes  of 
liberty  "  from  America,  Bishop  Arnold!  might  have  secured  the  reversion  of  an 
Atlantic  "  breeze  " — a  second-hand  puff  of  rebellion,  at  a  nearer  stage  of  the 
west. 

*  The  countess,  a  voung  ladv  quite  beyond  suspicion,  had  been  suffering  for 
some  time  from  a  scrofulous  swelling  of  the  knee.  A  shortening  of  the  tendons  of 
the  knee-joint  had  taken  place.  She  was  impressed  with  a  strong  conviction  (in 
which  there  is  nothing,  under  the  circumstances,  very  miraculous)  that  the  Holy 
Coat  would  heal  her  ailmant.  Prostrate  before  the  altar,  in  a  state  of  high  ecstacy, 
she  made  a  strong  effort — nearly  impossible,  except  under  enormous  excitement — 
ruptured  the  tendons,  and  thus  straightened  the  leg.  She  was  thus  enabled  to 
walk ;  but  (which  too  clearly  shows  how  little  the  cure  had  to  do  with  the  fulness 
and  glory  of  a  divine  restoration)  with  pain,  and  only  by  constant  support.  She 
now  uses,  we  understand,  crutches,  as  before. 
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Breslau;  and  it  was  in  this  position 
that  Rong6  first  had  occasion  to  mani- 
fest  his  views.  The  vioar-general  of 
the  diocese,  who  at  this  time  exercised 
the  control  of  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  vacancy  of  the  see,  was  a  Dr. 
Ritter,  a  divine  of  strong  Roman  pre- 
dilectionSf  who  earnestly  exerted  him- 
self to  extend  ultramontane  views 
among  the  members  of  his  chapter, 
and  in  the  practical  management  of 
the  diocese.  Rongi  had  thought  for 
himself,  and  had  probably  been  in* 
fluenced  by  the  workings  of  that  ge- 
neral movement  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  ;  and  he  boldly  op- 
posed himself  to  the  principles  and 
designs  of  the  vicar-general.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1842,  he  published 
an  article  'in  the  VaterlandsblStter, 
under  the  title  of  "  Rome  and  the 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Breslan." 
For  this  he  was  suspended  by  a  vote  of 
the  chapter,  in  1843.  He  retired  to 
Laurahiitte,  as  chaplain  and  teacher  of 
the  Foundry  ;  and  it  was  from  thence 
that  his  voice  was  again  heard  in 
October,  1844. 

Rong§,  of  whose  first  appeal  fifty 
tlionsand  copies  are  said  to  have  beon 
sold  in  Leipsic  within  a  fortnight  after 
its  publication,  collected  his  own  con- 
gregation at  Breslau.  The  infection 
rapidly  spread.  Great  numbers  ac- 
knowledged the  new  leader ;  and 
Regenbrecht,  a  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  same  city,  at  once  de- 
clared the  important  fact  of  his  se- 
cession from  the  communion  of  the 
Roman  Church,  in  an  animated  ad- 
dress to  the  suffragan  bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

But  Ronge  was  not  alone.  At  a 
period  contemporarv  with  his  first 
labours,  another  priest  of,  perhaps, 
higher  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
undertook  in  his  own  district  a  similar 
work,  on  principles  not  altogether 
dissimilar.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Johann  Czerski,  whose  congregation 
and  confession  have  the  honour  of 
being  the  earliest  in  the  history  of  the 
new  church.  He  was  priest  of  Schnei- 
ilemCihl,  in  Prussian  Poland ;  and  as, 
according  to  Prussian  law,  every  new 
congregation  must  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  state  authorities,  Czerski  for- 
warded, so  early  as  October  27,  1844, 
the  petition  of  his  congregation  to  the 
departmental  government  at  Brom- 
berg»  to  be  permitted  to  unite  under 


the  protection  of  the  Uw.  He  also 
sent  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
new  congregation ;  and  atthesametimd 
published  it  at  Stnttgardt.  Czenlri, 
as  well  as  Ronge,  has  drawn  up  ud 
given  to  the  public  a  *' Jii8tification*'of 
his  entire  proceedings.  His  name  tod 
character,  we  need  scaroelj  isj  it 
this  period  of  the  movement,  ire  of 
much  authority  through  all  diTis<»» 
of  the  new  community  ;  and  his  oco- 
fession  has  been  adopted  with  little  or 
no  alteration  by  many  amon^  the  con- 
g^regations. 

The  secession  was gradaalljstrengtii- 
ened  by  the  adhesion  of  several  other 
divines  of  very  high  character  ;  amoo; 
them,  Dr.  Scnreiber,  the  Prioeipal  of 
the  University  of  Freiburg,  in  Bafitn; 
Dr.  Rerbler,  who  had  been  the  frml 
of  Lindenau,  and  is  now,  we  beli.Tfi 
minister  of  the  new  commnnitv  it 
Leipsic;  and  Mr.  Licht,  a  preschir 
of  great  eloquence,  one  of  B\s\»^ 
Arnoldi*8  own  clergy,  and  for  thirt/ 
years  pastor  of  a  very  attached  flock; 
Professor  Wigard  of  Drefiden ;  Dr. 
Theiner,  and  others*  of  well-kiK^^b 
piety  and  ability. 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  as- 
sisted towards  conceiving  the  tcnie 
and  progress  of  this  movement  isare 
clearly,  if  we  enumerate  some  of  tkr 
principal  places  where  the  earli*  r  eoa- 
gregations  appear  to  have  been  formed, 
and  the  dates,  so  far  as  we  barf  t^aer- 
tained  them,  of  the  formation  of  scci 
congregations,  or  of  the  pubUcatioo  t^ 
their  respective  confessions. 

The  congregation  of  Caers^i*  at 
Schneidemfihl,  was  embodied,  and  datnl 
its  confession,  •  Oct.  19,1^- 
Halberstadt,  .  Feb.  10»  IH4^. 
Kreuznaeh,  •  Feb.  10,  «• 
Leipsic,  .  .  Feb.  12*  #« 
Elberfeld,  .         Feb.      15,    . 

Breslau,  .  .  Feb.  Its  ^ 
Offenbach,  .  Feb.  90,  ,* 
Dresden,  .  .  Feb.  92,  .. 
Magdeburg,  .  Feb.  92,  r* 
Unna,  .  .  Feb.  25,  » 
Hildersheim,  .  March,  2.  i. 
Berlin,  .  .  March,  3,  n 
Marienburgx  .  March,  7,  r 
Brunswick*^  .  March,  7,  » 
Worms,  .  •  March,  8,  i* 
Wiesbaden,  .  Mareb,  8,  >* 
Thorn,  .         March,  25^    n 

There  are  several  later  toagnp^ 
tions;   as  at    RSmsbsvip,  Qita^^ 
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LaiiJsliuti  Glogauy  Darmstadtj  Hei- 
i^'irere, Biberich, Stuttgardt«  Coblenz^ 

I  loi,  Wesel,  Mannheim,  Liegnitz,  Frei- 
ur^,  Frankfart,  &c.  &c.  ;  but  it  is 

vtt  easy  to  fix  the  precise  period  of 
hrir  formation ;  nor  indeed  can  any 
Li-irmation  be  relied  on  as  perma- 
>'iiIt  applicable  to  a  movement  so 
iiLie  to  changes,  whether  retrogress 
ivf  or  in  advance. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  the  first 
i^iKral  assembly  was  held  at  Leipsic  ; 
i  v<a«  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of 
id  uties ;  and  the  name  of  the  entire 
y-'iij  was  fixed  as  "  the  German  Ca- 

"iic  Church."  Little  could  then  be 
UHupted  towards  forming  any  har- 
r-cny  of  confessions  ;  nor  has  much 
rogress  been  yet  made  towards  that 
:i;.<rtant  work.  At  Breslau,  a  few 
'ti  k<  since,  a  synod  of  deputies  of  the 

("hrUtian  Catholic"  Communities  of 
ile-ia  was  held  ;  to  which  above  forty 

ir.:ounities  sent  representatives.  Pro- 
j.**>r  Regenbrecht  was  chosen  presi- 
■^t :  Dr.  Tbeiner  read  the  new  liturgy, 

I I  iv  AHjre  preached.  The  large  Protes- 
ict  Church  of  St.  Bernard,  in  Bres- 
n,  Ids  been  lent  for  the  accommoda- 
"u  of  the  Reformed  Catholics ;  a 
>•'  r  of  considerable  importance,  as 
■!!  ;iace  of  meeting  in  this  city — the 

'  1  of  Silesia,  and  cradle  of  the 
I'W'irjent — had  before  been  narrow 
'i  inconvenient.*  Similar  arrange- 
"•i*^  are  in  progress  in  most  of  the 
t^r  chief  centres  of  the  new  party  ; 
if  evangelical  churches  being  very 
nrallv  offered  to  the  New  Catholic 

• '  s  for  their  use,  after  the  close  of  the 
'-'ar  Protestant  service.  But  on  these 
'('Iter  matters  of  detail  it  is  (as  we 
JH^  said)  unnecessary  to  enlarge;  they 
•^  to  1)6 found  in  the  ordinary  sources 
■  ttlligence  ;  and  such  things  are  in 
'ir  own  nature  too  liable  to  variation 
-'•-  made  the  ground  of  any  definite 
*    pation,  or  to  be  recorded  as  fixed 

''""es  in  this  remarkable  religious 
'"'-ution.  Another  important  gene- 
^1  "council  of  the  German  Catho* 

*  was  lately  held  at  Stuttgardt,  th« 
;'ial  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtem- 


berg,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
presently  to  draw  attention. 

We  proceed  to  offer  a  few  obser* 
vations  on  the  material  point  of  the 
doctrinal  contents  of  the  confessionn 
of  faith  which  have  been  promulgated 
by  the  principal  of  these  bodies.  They 
seem  to  us  to  bespeak  at  least  two — 
and  we  rather  think  three — distinct 
schools  of  theology.  The  chief  hope 
of  their  powerful  Adversary  must  of 
course  be  in  the  difiSculty  which  will 
inevitably  be  found  in  conciliating  and 
uniting  them. 

Schneidemiihl  and  its  sister  com- 
munities uphold,  under  Czerski*s  gui- 
dance, a  theology  which  retains  many 
of  the  principal  peculiarities  of  Ro- 
manism. The  confession  of  Schneide- 
miihl admits  the  seven  sacraments  of 
the  Tridentine  creed,  and  the  dogma 
of  Transubstantiation,  with  the  mass 
as  a  service  of  profit  to  dead  no  less 
than  living.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
discards  papal  supremacy,  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy,  the  celebration  of 
the  mass  in  Latin,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  cup  in  the  Eucharist.  Of  pur- 
gatory it  declares  there  is  not  any 
such  as  that  taught  by  the  Roman 
hierarchy ;  but  that  there  are  in  the 
house  of  our  Heavenly  Father  many 
mansions  as  steps  towards  arriving 
at  the  vision  of  God;  and  that,  as 
these  steps  must  be  gone  through  by 
those  who  have  not  made  themselveb 
fully  worthy  here  on  earth  to  behold 
God,  on  this  ground  our  prayers  may 
be  serviceable  to  the  dead.  The  con- 
fession of  Schneidemiihl  is  adopted 
by  Hildesheim,  Unna,  and  others  of 
the  new  communities.  It  obviously 
expresses  the  feelings  and  convictions 
of  a  class  not  willing  to  break  with 
their  old  traditional  associations,  or 
entertaining  any  mature  objections  to 
the  fundamental  points  of  the  medi- 
aeval  theology,  but  earnest  and  anxious 
for  the  rectification  of  plain  practical 
abuses.  The  community  of  Elber- 
feld  (near  Dusseldorf,  and  a  town  of 
manufacturing  importance,)  give  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  confession  of 


'  The  seceders  from  the  Roman  obedience  in  the  province  of  Breslau  are  said  to 
"ant  to  12,000 :  in  the  city  itself  there  are  reported  to  be  now  not  fewer  than 
""*'— and  Breslau  is  a  very  important  and  influential  centre  of  Roman  authority. 
-<  n?  the  seceders  are  twelve  or  thirteen  priests ;  these  include,  besides  Dr. 
'.^nbrecht,  the  Rev.  M.  Eichhom,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Minorites,  a  man 
high  character,  who  has  lately  published  hi«  **  Reasons  for  Separation." 
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Schneidemiihl ;  bat  add  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  religious  veneration  of 
«aint8  and  of  relics,  and  an  abja- 
ration  of  "  the  ideas  of  the  Roman 
Church  on  the  Lord's  Supper,"  with- 
out apparently  any  very  distinct  state- 
ment of  their  own  precise  belief. 

In  the  opposite  extreme  stands  the 
confession  issued  by  Ronge  himself 
and  the  congpregation  of  Breslau, 
with  the  very  similar  declaration  of 
the  new  community  at  Leipsic.  Ronge 
begins : — 

'*  We  declare  ourselves  independent 
of  the  Roman  bishop  and  his  satel- 
lites. We  assert  full  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  detest  all  compulsion,  lies, 
and  hypocrisy.  The  foundation  and 
the  structure  of  faith  is,  the  Holy 
Scripture.  Its  free  examination  and 
exposition  no  authority  ought  to  re- 
strain. The  substance  of  its  teach- 
ing is,  that  we  believe  in  God  the 
Father,  who  by  his  Almighty  word 
created  the  world,  and  rules  it  in  wis- 
dom, justice  and  love — in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour,  who  by  his  teaching,  his 
life,  and  his  death,  redeemed  us  from 
&in  and  slavery— in  the  w^orking  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  earth,  in  a  holy 
general  Christian  Church,  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  life  everlasting." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  how 
palpably  this  symbol  bespeaks  the 
intrusion  of  the  rationalistic  spirit; 
no  recognition  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ ;  his  redemption  declared^  to 
have  been  wrought  by  his  teaching 
and  life,  as  well  as  his  death,  with- 
out  any  note  of  distinction  ;  and  the 
personalitv  of  the  Holy  Ghost  lost 
and  absoroed  in  his  operations.  Few 
Socinian  congregations  would  refuse 
this  abstract  of  the  contente  of  Holy 

Scripture. 

Ronge  proceeds  to  pronounce,  that 
the  Sacraments  are  but  two  ;  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  commemorative 
feast;  that  the  invocation  of  saints, 
veneration  of  relics,  remissions,  and 
pilgrimages  are  to  be  rejected.  The 
tone  of  the  whole  confession  is  to 
our  taste  unpleasingly  irreverent; 
nor  does  the  Leipsic  confession  much 
improve  the  indistinctness  of  that  of 
Breslau,  when  it  adds  that  the  grounds 
of  belief  are  to  be  solely  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  "reason  penetrated  and 
moved  by  the  idea  of  Christianity." 
This  is,  we  fear,  the  dialect  of  a 
school  from  whose  miserable  freedom 


the  bondage  of  Rome  itself  would  W 
a  rescue. 

Dresden  and  several  other  oommQ* 
nities  express  their  sympathy  with 
the  faith  of  Breslau.  Rreuzoach, 
a  town  on  the  Rhine  famed  for  iL« 
mineral  baths,  and  whither  the  Coun- 
tess Droste  had  resorted  for  cure  pre* 
viously  to  her  miraculous  restorstioo, 
professes  its  belief  in  much  the  saiM 
spirit.  The  "rock"  upon  which tbe 
Church  is  built  it  does  not  state, 
with  the  Gospel,  to  be  the  faith  m 
Christ  as  Son  of  God,  but  '^that 
sublime  passage — Love  God  sboTe 
all,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  This 
is  not  a  very  promising  beginniog  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  tki 
Christianity  of  Rousseau  and  hs 
school. 

The  Confession  published  at  Ber- 
lin, though  it  has  been  accused  d 
indistinctness  and  timidity,  appeirs  to 
us  to  be  among  the  best  of  these  does- 
ments.  The  locality  in  which  it  ap- 
pears makes  it,  of  course,  speciilij 
important;  and  we  shall,  tberefoi^. 
give  it  entire.  It  dates  March  % 
1845:— 

"  I We  take  the  Holjj  Scripturss 

as  the  truest  source  of  Christian  Fvt^ 
and  accept  the  oral  delivery  of  it  oslr 
in  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  the  Scnp 
tures. 

"  XL— We  hold  the  belief  in  Oi/k 
to  be  the  foundation  of  our  justinci- 
tion,  and  honour  works  only  in  so  far 
as  they  flow  from  faith. 

"Ill— We  acknowledge  only  t»i 
sacraments  as  being  ordained  byChn>t 
Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  T^ 
other  sacraments  of  the  Komu  Ci- 
tholic  Church,  therefore,  we  sckw** 
ledge  as  only  pious  usages  conMcr»i«^ 
by  tradition. 

"  IV We  reject,  however,  the  *w 

trine  of  Transubstantiatioa ;  tfastb. 
the  change  of  the  substances  of  breid 
and  wine  into  the  substance  of  *l 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  We  ackac* 
ledge,  however,  that  we  psrtak'  a 
the  substances  of  the  real  spint* 
pres^ice  of  the  Saviour. 

«  V We  parteke  of  the  Hdy  Sa^ 

er  of  the  Lord  in  tbe  two  d€iiwB> 

ut  admit  the  partaking  of  it  in  ^ 
bread  alone. 

"  VI We  retain  the  holy  »»*'  »■ 

a  memorial  of  the  bloody  offertuf  ^'S 
the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  oa»}  ^ 
the  language  of  the  country. 

•*  Vfl.— We  reject  the  o'^"*****^^^ 
auricular  confession ;  but  respert  »* 
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voluntary  acknowledgement  of  guilt  to 
the  minister  of  the  congregation. 

"VIII — We  deny  the  belief  that 
the  priest  has  the  power  to  remit  sins,  and 
reject  the  imposition  of  express  pen- 
ances ;  but  respect  the  pious  medi- 
ation between  the  confessmg  and  the 
minister. 

"IX Wo    reject    forced    celibacy, 

and  also  the  making  of  monastic  vows 
against  marriage ;  but  respect  the 
voluntary  abstaining  from  marriage  in 
so  far  as  a  conscientious  discharge  of 
the  duty  of  the  party  requires  it.  We 
require  for  the  validity  of  marriage, 
the  celebration  in  church  by  a  priest. 

"  X We  admit  the   celebration  of 

marriages  between  Christians  of  dif- 
ferent confessions  of  faith. 

"  XI. — Wo  reject  pilgrimages  and 
remissions ;  but  we  acknowledge  the 
utility  of  the  veneration  of  saints,  and 
respect  their  human  remains,  yet  we 
do  not  address  or  invoke  them,  but 
expect  from  God  alone  our  salvation 
throu.^h  Christ  our  only  mediator. 

"  XII We    reject  the  doctrine  of 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church  concern- 
ing purgatory ;  but  admit  a  purifi- 
cation of  the  soul  after  death. 

"  XIII We     acknowledge     Christ 

alone  as  the  Head  of  his  Church,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  his  substitute  on  earth. 

"XIV We  declare  ourselves  free 

from  the  pope  and  his  priesthood,  and 
do  not  acknowledge  him  as  the  head  of 
the  church  appointed  by  God." 

We  need  not  say  that  there  are 
points  in  this  of  which  we  disapprove ; 
for  example  the  unworthy  accommo- 
dation to  manifest  error  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  the  Cup ;  and  the  (to  say  the 
least,  needless)  affirmation  of  a  posi- 
tive doctrine  about  future  purifi- 
cation ;  but  we  think  the  tempe- 
rateness  of  its  tone,  and  the  evident 
spirit  of  fairness  with  which  the  dis- 
tinction is  constantly  drawn  between 
customs  more  or  less  useful  in  them- 
selves and  the  Romish  abuse  of  themi 
bespeak  in  the  framers  of  the  con- 
fession a  character  from  which  good 
results  may  hereafter  be  anticipated. 

There  is  another  class  of  ultra- 
theorists,  who  style  themselves  the 
*'  Friends  of  Light."  These  persons 
seem  to  be  only  incidentally  connected 
with  the  real  movement.  They  are 
ProtestantSt  who  dissent  for  various 
reasons  from  the  Protestantism  of  their 
country,  who  bitterly  oppose  the  Pie- 
tists, and  professedly  abjure  the  old 
standard  of  German  orthodoxy — the 
Confession  of  Augsburg.  As  far 
as  their  peculiar  tenets  are  at  all 
Voju.  XXVI.— No.  155. 


known  or  consistent,  they  seem  to  lean 
to  the  vague  interpretations  of  the 
rationalistic  schools.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  interest  and  the  tactic  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  ^movement  to 
confuse  its  operations  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  teachers  ;  but  the 
two  classes  are  totally  distinct  in  ori- 
gin, though,  of  course,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  individuals  of  either  may 
connect  themselves  with  the  other;  and 
indeed  unless  the  followers  of  Ronge 
should  be  led  to  embrace  a  more  definite 
form  of  orthodoxy,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  parties  may,  to  a  degree  great- 
ly to  be  regretted,  be  found  ultimately 
to  coincide. 

Let  us  now  offer  a  few  statements 
or  conjectures  as  to  the  external  and 
political  prospects  of  success  attending 
this  movement. 

A  material  question,  of  course, 
must  be,  how  far  the  governing  powers 
of  Germany  are  disposed  to  abet  or  to 
oppose  the  formation  of  the  new  com- 
munity ?  In  a  state  of  society  such  as 
almost  universally  characterizes  the 
kingdoms  and  states  of  Germany,  this 
must  be  a  matter  of  almost  decisive 
moment.  The  crown  is  there  the 
fountain  of  honour  and  of  emolument  to 
a  degree  which  must  give  to  kings  and 
their  cabinets  a  power  nearly  bound- 
less of  controlling  public  opinion, 
through  the  agency  of  private  inte- 
rest ;  and  the  restrictions  on  the  press 
block  up  at  every  town  the  communi- 
cation of  thought  upon  questions  affect- 
ing the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 
"  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there 
is  power,"  is  as  true  in  modern  Ger- 
many as  in  old  Israel.  We  all  re- 
member how  largely  the  success  of  the 
elder  Reformation  depended  on  the  re- 
solute support  of  the  Frederics  of 
Saxony  and  Phillips  of  Hesse ;  the 
degree  and  extent  of  this  kind  of  in- 
fluence is  increased*  in  the  progress  of 
centuries,  by  the  matured  organization 
of  authority,  and  the  more  perfect 
centralization  of  governments. 

The  policy  of  Prussia  is  manifestly 
the  main  question.  But  Prussia  is 
cautious  and  vigilant.  The  whole 
population  of  that  powerful  kingdom 
is  in  round  numbers  about  15,000,000, 
of  whom  rather  more  than  one- third 
are  in  communion  with  the  Romish 
Ri.'^hop.  The  Romish  majority  is 
chiefly  in  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
where  the  Romanists  are  three  to  one. 
In  Silesia,  where  the  movement  has 

2   N 
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Btlll  its  most  important  field  of  action, 
the  parties  are  nearly  equally  divided ; 
and  this  holds,  not  indeed  as  exactly, 
but  nearly  so,  for  Westphalia,  where 
each  Protestant  is  matched  against 
something  less  than  a  Papist  and  a 
quarter — odds,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  our  Ulster  friends  would  regard 
with  sovereign  tranquillity.  In  Posen, 
another  theatre  of  the  new  Reforma- 
tion, the  Papists  are  two  to  one.  But 
through  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
the  Protestant  majority  is  decisive. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  some  points 
of  view  in  which  Prussia  might  gam  po- 
litically by  the  success  of  the  Rongists. 
Her  perpetual  difficulties  with  the 
Court  of  Rome,  relative  to  the  mar- 
riage question,  would  be  at  once  ter- 
minated, by  the  formation  of  a  non- 
Roman  Catholicism.  And  the  anxious 
desire  which  the  Prussian  crown  has 
so  long  manifested  for  regulating 
the  religious  concerns  of  the  people, 
and  making  theology  an  aiFair  of  the 
cabinet,  would  find  an  admirable  field 
for  its  controlling  interferences  in  this 
new,  unsettled,  experimental  church. 

The  newspaper  rumours  as  to  the 
present  proceedings  of  the  Prussian 
government  are  various  and  contra- 
dictory. But  a  royal  order,  issued 
early  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  is 
not  discouraging ;  and  would  seem  to 
indicate,  that  with  a  due  decrree  of 
prudence  and  temperateness  the  new 
body  may  count  upon — if  not  govern- 
ment aid — at  least  government  neu- 
trality. So  far  back  as  the  dOth  of 
April  the  following  edict  appeared .— ^ 

'*  The  movements  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  justly  excite,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  public  interest,  and  require 
the  greatest  attention,  and  the  most 
prudent  treatment  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties. It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  in- 
dicate to  them  the  course  they  nave  to 
follow.  'The  case  of  those  who  declare 
their  secession  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  not  yet  assumed  a  decided 
form,  either  internally  or  externally ; 
and  consequently  it  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a 
judgment  on  their  (iiturc  admissibility 
&^  a  tolerated  reliffious  community,  or 
the  contrary.*      My    decision    on  this 

Coint  must,   therefore,  be  waited  for, 
efore  the  authorities  take  any  step, 
either  to  favour  or  to  impede  the  course 


of  this  affair,  which  might  on  the  one 
hand  violate  the  fundamental  priDcipUs 
of  the  Prussian  government — liberty  cf 
conscience ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  antici- 
pate in  any  maimer  my  resolutions  on 
the  case  of  these  dissidents.  I  ac- 
cordingly direct  you,  the  ministers  of 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  of  the  Interior, 
and  of  Justice,  to  give  all  the  nntboritin 
complete  and  positive  directions  to  this 
effect." 

*'  Fbsdebick  Wslumm." 

"  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  wa- 
ter ;  He  torneth  it  whithersoever 
he  will." — Prov.  xxi.  1.  We  ear- 
nestly hope  that  a  wisdom  higher 
than  human  will  durect  Fredmk 
William  how  to  employ  his  bonndlai 
power  in  this  momentous  crisis. 

In  AosTRiA,the  great  southern  Ger- 
man Empire,  the  movement  has  made 
little  way ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  to 
spread  largely  there.     The  eldest  child 
of  the  Church  is^devoted'to  its  theology, 
however  vigilant  to  hamper  its  civil 
and  political  independence.     In  a  Ger- 
man population  of  eleven  millions  aad 
a  half,  Austria  does  not  include  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  Protestants.     Her 
characteristic  jealousy  of  innovatioa 
acts  in  the  same  direction  ;  she  knows 
well  that  from  independence  in  reli- 
gion to  independence  in  politics,  is  ever 
an  eas^  and  a  tempting  passage.   Both 
Austria  and  Prussia  have  evaded,  or 
deliberately  forsworn,  the  pledges  to 
their  people  of  a  representative  coi- 
stitution,  solemnly  pa.ssed  in  1615  aad 
1818 ;  and  the  former  is  peculiarly 
reluctant  to  suffer  changes  that  mtj 
indirectly  rouse  the  attention  of  htf 
population  to  these  covenanted  nf^th 
by  producing  collisions  betweeo  ths 
government  and  any  portion  of  the 
people. 

Bavakia  has  four  millions  and  sbslf 
of  subjects,  of  whom  more  than  thrse 
millions  are  adherents  of  the  Cbsrek 
of   Rome.      The  king,   as  we  have 
already  stated,  is  himsdf  a  nenbcr  of 
that  oommanion,  and,  it  would  tamg 
a  very  determined  one.    The  sto^ 
Esthetic  monarch  of  Monidi  ^^i*^*^ 
opposes  the    new    oommnni^ ;  <>>■ 
Rong^  has  no  prospect  whaftcvv  "  * 
niohe  in  the  Valhalla.    He  ii  n^i  <• 


*  The  Evangelical  and  the  Roman  can  alone  be  considered  the  Sl^ie  Ckorefctf  •f 
Prussia.  Others  are  merely  tolerated,  and  have  no  legal  right  to  solenniiss^ 
riages,  &c*  until  duly  registered. 
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have  a  very  pretty  taste  for  persecu- 
tion ;  and  particularly  enjoys  the 
luxury  of  forcing  his  dear  Protestant 
subjects — clerical  and  lay — to  drop 
on  their  knees  when  the  papal  eu- 
charist  is  carried  for  adoration 
through  the  streets.  Nevertheless, 
Ratisbouy  Augsburg,  and  other  places 
within  his  dominionSf  maintain  their 
little  congregations  in  despite  of 
the  royal  frown  ;  and  the  German  Ca* 
tholics  willy  of  course,  increase,  if  the 
king  should  fortunately  take  to  perse- 
cuting them  in  good  earnest. 

WuATEMBEBo  has,  for  the  roost  part, 
maintained  general  neutrality.  A  third 
of  the  population  is  Roman ;  and  the 
government  has  seemed  inclined  until 
lately,  to  leave  them  to  settle  their 
internal  differences  after  their  own 
fashion.  Of  late,  however,  Stuttgardt 
became  the  scene  of  some  important 
proceedings.  The  "  German  Catholic 
Councir*  commenced  its  sittings  at  that 
city,  on  the  15th  of  September;  and 
the  Evangelical  Consistory  not  being 
unwilling  to  accommodate  the  dissi- 
dents with  the  Church  of  St.  Leonard's, 
the  government  interfered,  stating  that 
as  the  new  community  had  not  yet 
been  formally  recognized  by  the  state, 
the  Church  of  St.  Leonard  could  not 
be  conceded  to  their  use.  The  min- 
istry o  fthe  interior,  of  Worship,  and 
of  rublic  Instruction,  required  "  the 
Evangelical  Consistory  to  make  known 
to  the  authorities  of  the  citv  of  Stutt- 
gardt, that  the  cession  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Leonard  to  the  German  Catho- 
lics, for  the  celebrating  of  a  solemn 
religions  service,  could  not  for  the 
preSmt  be  permitted;"  because  that 
*<  the  request  of  these  persons  to  be  re- 
cognised as  an  ecclesiastical  commu- 
nity being  stiU  under  consideration,  they 
could  not  be  authorized  to  hold  a  pub- 
lic meeting  for  the  exercise  of  their 
worship,  and  must  confine  themselves, 
as  hitherto,  to  performing  their  devo- 
tional exercises  in  the  reformed  church, 
or  in  a  private  house."  "  A  large  as- 
sembly in  a  place  not  used  for  religious 
meetings  would  not  be  prevented." 
The  council  was  held,  and  success- 
fully ;  Rongd  himself  being  pre- 
sentf  and  of  course  taking  an  active 
port  in  it.  Germany  was  regularly 
divided  into  provinces ;  a  committee 
formed  for  receiving  the  adhesions  of 
converted  priests  in  the  various  locali- 
ties. Twenty-four  communes  sent  re- 
presentatives to  the  council.     One  of 


the  most  remarkable  of  the  measures 
adopted  was  the  recognition  of  the 
right  of  toomen  to  vote ;  a  step,  it 
may  be,  of  deep  policy,  as  attracting 
to  the  standard  of  the  new  church  a 
portion  of  society  whose  influence 
cannot  but  be  powerful  in  all  great 
social  revolutions. 

Saxony  is  peculiarly  circumstanced. 
The  population  is  over  1,700,000;  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  less 
than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  people; 
but  the  king  is  among  them.  It  is  a 
difficult  ffame  to  pla;^ ;  king  and  a 
couple  of  pawns  against  the  whole 
board;  and  the  late  transactions  at 
Leipsic  show  that  it  may  be  a  danger- 
ous one.  The  court  are  fiercely  in- 
dignant against  the  seceders,  who  have 
dared  to  diminish  their  little  fiock ; 
but  they  are  reasonably  doubtful  how 
far  they  can  try  the  temper  of  a  huge 
Protestant  majority.  The  govern- 
ment, in  the  mean  time,  does  all  it 
can  to  suppress  the  movement;  re^ 
fuses  to  sanction  the  German  Catholic 
meetings,  and  denies  the  converts  the 
right  of  church  worship.  The  king 
lately  addressed  his  subjects  in  a  tone 
of  much  vexation,  but  with  the  vague- 
ness of  one  who  knows  how  uncer- 
tainly he  can  rely  upon  their  sympa- 
thy:-. 

''Without  taking  into  account  the 
creeds  of  the  various  recognized  churches, 
I  promised,  on  ascending  the  throne,  to 
support,  above  all,  those  religious  feel- 
ings which  the  people  of  Saxony  have 
known  how  to  maintain  in  such  an  hon- 
ourable manner.  1  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  the  States  of  Saxony  will 
be  guided  by  the  same  respect  for  what 
is  the  most  sacred  thing  in  the  world. 
If  my  confidence  in  this  respect  be  well- 
founded,  I  hope  and  I  rely  that  yon  will 
grant  me  vour  support,  in  order  that 
the  principles  of  the  church  may  not  be 
shaken,  and  that  the  fundamental  pil- 
lars of  the  state,  and  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  religion,  and  faith,  may  not 
be  sapped  at  their  foundation." 

This  is  hollow  talk  from  a  man  who 
is  known  to  be  a  devoted  adherent  of 
Rome ;  and  who  must  look  upon  the 
great  mass  of  his  own  subjects,  for 
whose  *'  faith"  he  professes  such  solici- 
tude, as,  equally  with  the  dissidents, 
destined  for  everlasting  perdition, — 
being,  with  them,  outside  the  pale  of 
that  church,  "  beyond  which,"  even 
the  elementary  catechisms  of  Roman- 
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ism  teach  the  Irish  piipily  ''no   one 
can  be  saved."* 

Dresden  adopts  the  Confession  of 
Schneidemuhl^  but  sympathises  also 
with  Ronge.  An  address  was  some- 
time since  presented  from  thence  to 
that  leader,  signed  by  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred persons,  among  whose  names 
stood  the  conspicuous  title  of  '<  Ernest 
Edward  Luther,  a  descendant  of  Mar- 
tin Luther."  Their  address  draws 
special  attention  to  the  fact  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  that  this  very 
exposition  of  the  sacred  coat  at  Treves> 
drew  down  the  great  reformer's  indig- 
nation ;  four  days  before  his  death  he 
denounced  it  in  the  last  pubh'c  dis- 
course he  ever  delivered. 

Hanover — but  how  shall  we  an- 
nounce it  to  the  already  broken- 
hearted Orangeman  of  the  North? — 
Hanover's  King  has  issued  a  sharp 
manifesto  against  the  Catholic  Re- 
form. He  goes  upon  most  autocra- 
tic grounds.  He  protests  that  he  will 
permit  no  Christians  in  his  dominions 
(he  has  already  200,000  Romanists), 
who  do  not  recognise  the  full  power 
of  the  State  to  regulate  alf  their  reli- 
gious concerns.  Even  thus  it  is  that 
**  proud  Cumberland  prances  '*  in  his 
own  paddock  ;  while  the  confiding  and 
innocent  Orangeman,  beset  by  foes, 
still  heaves — unaware  how  undeserv- 
edly— the  soft  sigh  of  remembrance 
for  the  whiskered  chieftain  of  his  an- 
cient glories ! 

Brunswick — is  there  any  secret  as- 
sociation in  the  name?  Brunswick 
acts  more  fairly.  The  majority  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Brunswick  are 
reported  to  have  rejected  the  Ro- 
man preliminary  from  their  designa- 
tion in  March  last.  They  have  cele- 
brated worship  by  permission  of  the 
Duke,  and  are  regarded  with  no  un- 
favourable countenance  by  the  autho- 
rities. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  prolong 
this  detail  further.  The  position  of 
the  new  sectaries  is,  of  course,  change- 
able and  uncertain.  It  must  depend 
largely  on  the  measures  of  the  civil 
authorities  ;  and  these  measures  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  predict.  The 
great  duty  of  the  non- Roman  Ca- 
tholics is  to  provide  that  nothing  on 


their  aion  part  may  be  lacking,  and  to 
leave  the  rest  cheerfully  to  Provi- 
dence  ;  to  so  organize  their  body,  aQ>i 
so  purify  and  consolidate  their*  fiiith, 
that  they  may  be  worthy  of  the  bl?2«< 
ing,  should  it  be  the  will  of  God  to 
offer  it  to  their  labours  and  persever- 
ance. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  part 
of  our  task,  to  estimate  in  some  degree 
what  are  the  internal  prospects,  waob, 
and  duties  of  these  interesting  reli- 
ffionists.  But  on  this  we  must  now  be 
brief. 

The  first  great  difiicultj  in  the  vaj 
of  the  dissidents  is  to  be    found  io 
their  mutual  differences  as  to  theolo- 
gical belief.     No  one  can  peruse  tbur 
published  confessions,  and  not  perceire 
that  it  must  be  matter  of  great  uoiike- 
lihood  that  communities  differing  so 
widely  in  their  views  of  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  should  coalesce 
into  a  single  harmonious  bodj.   Cxer^ki 
and  his  followers  profess  a  religioc 
evidently  disagreeing  in  its  tone  aixl 
spirit  from    that   of  Ronge  and  hs 
party.      The   various    local    leader?, 
nevertheless,    seem    to    acknoirledsre 
mutual  sympathy  ;  and  probably  ihttir 
wisest  course  would   be  to  defvr  a 
long  as  possible  any  distinct  univena! 
confession  ;  leaving  to  time  the  gri- 
dual  removal  of  differences,  and  &i- 
mitting    in   the   fundamental  recrtils- 
tions  of  the  whole  bodv — if  it  is  to  be 
a  single  body — as  largeaprvam/scop^ 
for  local  differences  as  is  at  all  feasibk. 
This  is  not,  indeed,  as  hjbf  a  coutk 
as  might  be  conceived  ;  yet  we  wooM 
not  readily  call  it  a  shuffling  or  dis- 
honest   one.      The    parties    unqae^ 
tionably  o^ee  in  the  rejection  of  cer- 
tain very  important  and  very  ar|reBt 
practical  claims ;    a  rejection  whirb 
either  party  may  fairly  say  is  at  \t*^ 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  all  hnhe^ 
improvement      As    in   the   Englri^ 
Reformation  so  in  every  other,  thf 
withdrawal  of  allegiance  to  the  Biski*l 
of  Rome  must  be  the  first  step  of  asj 
attempt  to  repossess  the  doctrine  which 
the  church  inherited  from  the  primi- 
tive ages.     The  papacy  is  toodeepJ* 
pledged  to  the  mediaeval  and  moderr 
theology,  to  suppose  it  possible  that  it 
could  countenance  in  its  admitted  suh- 


*  "  Are  all  obliged  to  belong  to  the  true  Church?  [just  defined  to  be  "B«»*n.' 
&C.]  Yes  :  no  one  can  be  saved  odt  of  it."  Tnis  is  the  catediism  tiagk*  i:. 
five-sixths  of  the  liberal  and  humanizing  government-schools  of  Ireland. 
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jects  any  real  departure  from  that 
system.  No  compromise^  we  may  be 
assured,  can  ever  be  made  with  the 
papacy  which  will  not  reserve  to  the 
Roman  Court  the  power  of  again  bind- 
ing its  old  shackles  whenever  oppor- 
tunity may  offer,  Czerski's  party 
seemed  to  demand  comparatively  little 
— the  abolition  of  the  demoralizing 
compulsion  of  celibacy,  the  restoration 
of  the  cup  in  the  communion,  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country :  but  they  were 
perfectly  correct  in  believing  that  the 
resumption  of  these  primitive  rights  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  vain,  unless 
it  were  accompanied  with  a  disclaimer 
of  subjection  to  an  authority  whose 
interest  and  secret  determination  it 
must  ever  be  to  deny  them.  Common 
authority,  legislation,  unanimity,  no 
doubt  are  advantages ;  the  old  patri- 
archates were  founded  in  that  convic- 
tion ;  but  the  patriarch  of  South- 
western Christendom  has  betrayed  his 
trust ;  the  perpetuation  of  his  govern- 
ment is  but  the  consolidation  of  error ; 
he  is  unhappily  bound  for  ever  to  any 
folly  he  has  once  sanctioned;  the 
whole  prestige  of  his  supremacy  de- 
pends on  that  pertinacious  adhesion  to 
what  were  often  but  the  caprices  and 
precipitancies  of  former  ages ;  and  as 
he  will  not  give  men  back  the  religion 
of  the  apostles,  they  must  even  make 
shift  to  resume  it  in  spite  of  him.  In 
this  great  preliminary  step  Czerski  and 
Rong^  can  move  together ;  and  each 
being  assured  that  this  at  least  is 
essential  to  all  profitable  religious  re- 
formation, may  charitably  hope  that, 
in  whatsoever  else  they  shall  be  found 
to  differ,  God  will  reveal  even  this 
unto  them.  Czerski*s  advance,  and 
that  of  the  communities  he  may  be 
taken  to  represent,  will  probably  be 
yet  more  in  a  protesting  direction ; 
this  will  be  only  the  natural  sequel  of 
the  present  impulse;  our  fears,  we 
confess,  are  much  more  vivid  as  re- 
gards the  other  party.  Ronge  may, 
however,  be  well  assured  that  no  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  will  ever  be 
durable  among  men  which  professes  to 
be  the  sole  and  exclusive  work  of  any 
single  man*s  mere  unassisted  reason. 
The  damning  fact  meets  all  such  inde- 
pendent views  of  Christianity,  that 
they  already  abound  in  multitudes — 
all  plausible,  and  all  contradictory  of 
each  other.  Something  more  is  abso- 
lutely necessary — if  not  in  theory,  yet 


in  practice — to  give  habitual  repose  to 
the  mind ;  a  man*s  religion  must  be 
grafted  on  some  stock  be}'ond  his  own 
individual,  isolated  deductions  to  give 
even  to  himself  the  confidence  in  its 
truth,  which  is  necessary  for  constant 
practical  efficiency.  We  see  this  ex- 
emplified every  hour.  Nearly  every 
man*s  confidence  in  his  theologic^ 
views — would  we  all  but  acknowledge 
it — rests  in  reality  far  more  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  persons  who  hol(l 
them — their  piety,  their  learning,  their 
social  importance — than  on  his  own 
purely  logical  conviction  of  the  legi- 
timate argumentative  connexion  of 
doctrines  with  certain  texts.  Ronge 
should  seek  to  identify  the  religion  be 
teaches  with  that  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  over  the  world — of  the  church 
at  large,  viewed  as  purified  from  local 
and  incidental  influences.  Why,  above 
all,  neglect  the  safe  and  simple  formu- 
laries of  eat*Iy  Christianity,  the  time- 
hallowed  and  venerable  Creeds;  more 
especially  when  neglect  of  so  obvious  a 
course  is  almost  inevitably  interpreted 
as  deliberate  rejection?  Why  make 
an  almost  boastful  display  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  novelty  of  view,  when  all 
wise  men  know  and  deplore  that  Ger- 
man liberty  of  speculation  has  already 
reduced  the  religion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  a  few  propositions  in  ethics, 
and  that  whatever  in  the  essentials  of 
religion  is  absolutely  new  stamps  itself 
by  that  very  character  as  indubitably 
false?  Why  deliberately  perpetuate 
the  name  of  "  Catholics,"  without  any 
recognition  of  the  existence  or  the  im- 
portance of  a  genuine  Catholicity? 
Surely  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  great 
outline  and  body  of  doctrine  involved 
in  and  proveable  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings — a  body  of  doctrine 
which  is  universally  made  the  substance 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  early  be- 
lievers, which  is  to  be  assumed  for  true 
and  unchangeable,  not  reopened  and 
reinvestigated  by  any  teacher  who  will 
expect  to  be  received  with  confidence 
among  sober-minded  Christians.  It 
will  never  do  in  religious  reformation 
to  commence  with  the  Cartesian  uni- 
versal doubt ;  all  sensible  men  refuse 
to  go  back  to  the  cogito  ergo  sum  in  a 
question  eighteen  hundred  years  old. 
In  short,  and  to  be  plain — the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  old-estab- 
lished sense  of  it,  and  with  its  necessary 
accompaniments  and  corollaries — the 
fundamentals  of  a  Christian's  belief  as 
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fixed  from  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
earlj  councils;  these  must  he  the 
basis  of  any  church  that  calls  itself 
Catholic^  or  its  leaders  are  hut  chous- 
ing the  puhlic  out  of  their  sympathies 
under  false  pretences. 

No  illusion  should  be  more  steadily  re- 
pelled in  such  a  case  than  the  vague  phi- 
losophic   spiritualism    of   the   Berlin 
schools.  Let  these  sophistical  dreamers 
first  settle  their  own  belief;  let  them  first 
fix  which  is  the  true  authentic  dream, 
before  their  fantasies  are  allowed  to 
become  the  oracles  of  true-hearted  and 
earnest  spirits  like  Rongd.     This  man 
is  really  called  to  a  great  work ;  he 
may,  under  Gody  secure  to  his  native 
land  a  futh  far  superior  to  any  she  ^ 
at  present  possesses — the  true,  ancient  ^ 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  church  in  all 
its  venerable  and  dignified  simplicityi 
yet   depth ;  distinguished  alike  from  ^ 
the  "  new  Prussian  evangelical"  com-, 
promise  and  the  fulsome  gaudiness  .of 
Rome,;    but  to  do    this    requires  a 
mind  of  unexampled  equilibrium.   We 
much  fear  Rongt^  is  not  equal  to  it ; 
his  "  confession*'  is  an  ominous  indica- 
tion.    It  is  not  indeed  to  be  desired 
^  that  in  such  a  crisis  any  one  mind 
*  should  possess  absolute  control  over 
Aie  relfgious  movements  of  Germany. 
What  made  the  Anglican  reformation 
so  immeasurably  superior  to  all  the 
contemporarv  movements  on  the  Con- 
tinent was  cniefly  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  progressive  result  of  manv  minds  of 
very  different  characters  and  qualitiesj 
and  united  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
many  classes ;  it  thus  came  to  repre- 
sent and  express  the  whole  of  the 
sound  mind  of  England,  not  the  opi- 
nions of  any  individual.     There  is  no 
Luther,  nor  Calvin,  nor  Zuinglius  in 
the  reformation  of  England  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  religion  of  England  is 
neither  Lutheran,  nor  Calvinist,  nor 
Zuinglian,  but  Apostolic — the  religion 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  James  and  John. 
The    "German    Catholic     Church" 
mast  strive  to  be  something  beyond 
Rongum  or  CzerkUm,  if  ever  it  is  to 
claim  dignity  and  permanence  as  a 
living  member  of  the  Christian  body ; 
it  must  rise  above  individual  leaders 
and  individual  opinions ;  it  must  incor- 
porate itself  by  a  willing,  unequivocal 
adoption  of  the  primitive  faith  of  the 
church,  with  a  period  antecedent  to 
sects  and  schbms ;  it  must  be,  and 
profess  to  be,  that  which  Rome  pro- 
fesses to  be,  and  is  not^the  faitMul 


reflection  of  the  Church  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs. 

There  seems  to  be  one  verv  obrioo! 
means    of  strengthening    uie    poG- 
tion  of  a  rising  church,  which  we  in 
rather  surprized  should  not  occur  to 
the  leaders  of  the  German  movement 
We  mean  the  simple  process  of  adopt- 
ing the  forms,  and  thus,  as  far  asnij 
be,  engrafting  itself  upon  the  stock  of 
some  extra-Roman   Church    alrea^ 
existing  and  powerJnL     If  a  choice 
for  this  purpose  were  to  be  made,  t« 
trust  it  is  not  the  impulse  of  nstiosal 
vanity  that  prompts  us  to  affirm  thtt 
none  other  could  approach  the  tran- 
scendent   claims   of   the    Church  of 
England.    If  Ronge  be  really  desiroic 
to  constitute  a  Christian  church  in  the 
ancient  sense  of  the  term,  what  is  to 
prevent    his    at    once    adopting  the 
matchless    liturgy     of    the    Eogiisb 
Charch,  and  thus  at  the  same  time 
giving  unexceptionable  guarantee  ot 
orthodoxy,  and  securing  the  sjmpa- 
thies  to  a  great  extent  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  influential  Christbs 
church  in  the  world  ?     By  doing  this 
the  Germans  would  at  once  coaoect 
themselves  with  the  old  stock  of  catho- 
licity, and  they  would  remove  the  sus- 
picion which  must  ever  attach  to  in- 
novators— that  of  innovating  for  mere 
novelty's  salce.     Thb,  in  &ct,  is  vhit 
the  great   American  Church  has  is 
substance  done ;  and  no  other  measure 
has  in  any  thing  of  a  like  degree 
tended  to  its  stability  and  advaoee- 
ment.     A  fixed  liturgy  we  hold  to  be 
'absolutely  essential  to  the  permaoeoce 
of  a  Christian  community;  the  cmi- 
nous    and    instructive    facility   rith 
which  the  very  best  of  non-liturgaal 
communities,  the  Scottish  Kirk,  wv 
lately  broken  asunder,  shows  strikiqgiy 
how  slight  are  the  bonds  that  tie  ti>- 
gether  the  members  of  religioos  socie- 
ties whose  public  worship  is  oondoctea 
on  the  casual  and  unsettled  extempo- 
raneous plan ; — a  plan  which,  resolnsi: 
all  the  excellence  or  security  of  tbt; 
worship  into  the  accideotal  qualifi«»- 
tions  of  the  minister,  must  halatwtc 
the  people  to  look,  not  to  the  socJett 
itself  and  its  principles,  hat  to  th* 
minister  and^his  talents  or  opinitw^ 
as  their  real*bond  of  connection  aci 
which  of  course  must  lead  them  to 
veer  about  with  their  minister,  w»- 
gether  irrespectively  of  the  hi«w 
claims  of  the   community  to  whica 
both  he  and  they  prota  to 
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And  if  A  litnrgj  he  to  be  adopted,  we 
cioDot  doubt  tiiat  it  ought  to  be  one 
derired,  if  possible,  from  some  external 
source^  not  arbitrarily  and  suddenly 
devised  for  the  occasion.     The  com- 
monest and  most  obvious  principles  of 
policy  will  suggest  the  advantage  of 
enlisting  all  possible  force  of  authority 
on  the  side  of  a  movement  presenting 
at  first  sight,  and  so  certain  to  be 
ponrtraved  by  its  enemies  as  presenting 
io  the  nighest  degree,  the  marks  of 
DOTeltj  and  haste.     Let  Rong^  then 
enable  himself  to  say — "  I  speak  not 
my  own  thoughts  alone;  I  ffive  you 
the  long  settled  and  matured  wisdom 
of  another   great    and    conspicuous 
Church ;  je&t  I  give  you  what  is  more  .^ 
authoritative  still,  the  very  thoughts '^^ 
and  words  of  an  antiquity  that  stretches 
far  in  the  distance  beyond  the  boasted 
antiquity   of  corrupt    and  arrogant 
Rome." 

Id  connection  with  this  point  of  view^ 
there  is  another  most  important  ele- 
ment to  desiderate  in  the  constitution 
of  the  new  church,  which  will  already 
hare  occurred  to  all  our  readers ;  its 
organization  under  Episcopal  govern- 
ment. How  much  the  Protestantism 
of  North  Germany  has  lost  by  the  want 
of  this  feature,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  express.  Setting  apart  altogether  the 
deeper  considerations  on  which  many 
would  argue  the  quesUon,  we  might 
look  at  it  upon  the  merest  ordinary 
grounds  of  human  policy,  and  con- 
trast the  dignity  and  fixity  which  this 
constitution  gives  to  German  Roman- 
^m,  with  the  paltry  aspect  by  which 
t^very  traveller  is  struck  as  marking 
the  position  of  her  rival,  even  witn 
all  the  encouragements  of  state  favour. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  observes  an 
ible  writer  of  some  years  since,  ''about 
the  fact,  that  the  want  of  episcopacy 
1  the  weak  point  of  German  Protes- 
-antism.  It  induces  some  Protestants 
0  go  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
t  deters  many  Romanists  from  em- 
'racing  Protestantism;  and  it  pre- 
ents  Uke  pastors  of  the  reformed  faith 
rem  rising  to  that  station  which  the 
ninistry  of  Christ  ought  ever  to  hold 
a  a  Christian  nation.  It  is  true  that 
he  apostles,  with  one  exception,  were 
inleamed  men,  and  occupied  but  a 
:>w  rank  in  the  world's  estimation  of 
ignity ;  but  German  Protestants  do 
ot  contend  for  an  unlearned  ministry ; 
hey  acknowledge  the  power  of  learn- 
3g;  they  must  also  appreciate  the  in- 


fluence of  station.  All  things  can  be  sanc- 
tified and  made  useful  in  the  great  cause 
of  truth.  Protestantism  has  not  fair 
play  in  Germany.  Even  in  Protes- 
tant countries  and  under  the  sway  of 
pious  kings,  the  ministry  of  an  idola- 
trous system,  the  popish  bishops,  take 
precedence  of  the  highest  functionary 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  What  is 
this  but  to  put  a  premium  upon  error, 
and  to  disparage  and  discountenance 
truth?  The  compliment  is  received 
and  regarded  by  Romanists  as  an  in- 
voluntary acknowledgement  of  the 
invalidity  of  Protestant  orders,  and 
the  inferiority  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. Public  homage  is  rendered 
to  the  sacredness  and  dignity  of  the 
episcopal  office,  and  thus  an  immense 
momentum  of  influence  given  to 
popery  and  turned  against  Protes- 
tantism. The  consequence  is,  that 
but  few  Germans  of  rank  or  wealth 
devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
Protestant  ministry,  and  that  the  order 
itself  is  rather  patronized  than  re- 
spected by  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
This  may  be  of  little  consequence  to 
the  devoted  minister,  who  looks  be- 
yond this  world  for  his  reward,  but  it 
is  of  vast  impotance  to  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  and  the  best  interests 
of  society.  Christianity  can  '  never 
flourish  where  a  large  and  influential 
class  think  themselves  too  good  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  ...  A  Pro- 
testant episcopacy  would  prove  the 
great  bulwark  against  the  assaults  of 
popery  in  Germany  as  it  does  in  JEng~ 
land." 

The  new  church  has  not  been  with- 
out manifesting  some  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  point.  Application, 
for  example,  was  made  to  the  Jansenist 
prelates  of  Utrecht,  Haarlem,  and 
Deventer,  to  ordain  their  clergy.  In 
Offenbach,  the  separatists  addressed 
Dr.  Kaiser,  the  Bishop  of  Mayence, 
imploring  him  to  place  himself  at 
their  head.  And  we  would  earnestly 
hope  that,  as  soon  as  the  position  of 
the  dissidents  becomes  more  settled, 
the  subject  may  engage  their  attention. 
In  a  reform  such  as  this,  where  the 
movement  originates  with  the  inferior 
laity,  and  the  second  order  of  the 
clergy,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed, 
that  this  question,  however  important, 
should  come  into  view  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  proceedings.  But  we 
trust  that,  when  once  the  congrega- 
tions are  duly  organized^  and  their  in- 
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Btructors  fiurlj  located  among  them, 
the  leaders  will  take  counsel  of  the 
universal  voice  of  church  historv^  and 
understand  that  no  society  hut  an 
episcopal  ever  yet  contended  against 
episcopal  Romanism  with  thorough 
and  enduring  success. 

Some  persons,  indeed,  may  argue 
thd  impropriety,  on  ecclesiastical 
grounds,  of  thus  constituting,  in  any 
circumstances,  a  rival  prelacy  in  any 
country.  This  appears  to  us  ineffa- 
bly— were  it  not  for  the  solemnity  of 
the  subject,  almost  ludicrously — futile. 
Explain  it  how  we  may,  it  is  a  fact 
that  Christian  communities  differ,  and 
differ  most  momentously  ;  and  in  suph 
a  state  of  thing^>  to  argue  that  the  great 
advantage  of  episcopal  govei^nment 
must  be  restricted  to  whichever  hop' 
pens  first  to  occupy  a  district,  involves 
consequences  so  monstrous,  as  to  be 
utterly  untenable.  It  is,  no  doubts 
wrong  that  there  should  be  two  bi- 
shops in  the  same  diocese ;  but  the 
guilt  really  and  exclusively  belongs  to 
whichever  of  the  two  religions  is  the 
corrupt  one*  What  can  be  more  grossly 
unreasonable  than  to  assert  that  a  cor- 
rupt episcopal  church,  by  commission- 
ing a  bishop  to  reside  in  a  certain 
region,  shall,  from  the  mere  accident 
of  being  first  in  the  field,  for  ever  pre- 
clude all  who  in  that  region  will  not 
enter  into  its  corrupt  terms  of  com- 
munion, from  possessing  the  blessings 
of  the  primitive  church  polity  ?  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  divines  of  the 
Irish  Church  charge  wilful  schism 
upon  the  prelates  sent  hither  by  the 
Bishop    of    Rome,  they  do   so,    not 


merely  upon  the  ground  that  the  Pro- 
testant bishops  are  the  lineal  inheritor? 
of  the  sees,  (which  is,  indeed,  an  un- 
questionable and  an  important  fact.' 
but  also  upon  the  further  ground  thai 
these  Roman  superintendents  of  clergj 
are  the  teachers  of  a  spurious  modem 
doctrine,  overlaid  upon  the  apostolic 
teaching.     For,  after  all,  if  our  Irish 
Church  were  itself  the  inculcator  of 
false  doctrine,  it  would  be  utter  foUf 
to  argue  that  a  purer  church,  Romin 
or  otherwise,  would  not  be  perfectlj 
justified  in  organizing  its  Irish  bnncfc 
under  its  own  bishops.     To  deny  thi.« 
principle,   wo^Id|^p•ettlly  he  to  as*«rt 
that,  by  the  esi^n^ai  nature  of  church 
polity,  the  devil— the  author  of  allrt- 
figious  corruptions — is  invested  with 
a  perpetual  and  unalterable  pover  to 
paralyse,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  work 
of  God,  by  depriving  his  churches  of 
one  of  their  most  valuable  elements. 
In  any  times  but  the  present,  whea  on 
this  class   of   subjects  such  imhcciji; 
sciolism   is  accepted   as  oracular,  it 
would  indeed  be  superfluous  to  occopj 
time  in  exposing  such  folly. 

The  German  Catholics  haveendw- 
voured,  as  far  aa  possible,  to  awake 
the  spirit  of  a  common  Oermm  w- 
tionality,  as  forming  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  their  enterprise.  Tbu 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  important 
consideration,  if  the  «*  nationality"  «* « 
to  be  had.  But  there  is  much  reaton 
to  question  whether  any  such  nation- 
ality is  now,  in  Germany,  any  thiag 
more  than  a  name.  A  late  dertr 
observer,  Mr.  Laing*  observes,  with 
much  shrewdness,  that — 


*  The  discussion  which  this  gentleman's  little  book  ("  Notes  on  the  Rise«  &^  ^^ 
the  German  Catholic  Church'*)  contains  on  the  subject  ofendovnnp  the  /ruA/^o*^ 
clergy,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  our  liberalist  readers.  Mr.  Laing'sowa 
views  upon  the  Irish  Church  and  Irish  landlords  (which  are  evidently  of  the  least 
friendly  description)  give  additional  force  to  the  decisive  arguments  by  wfeiii 
he  refutes  the  advocates  of  that  short-sighted  project.  He  urges,  in  tx* 
clearest  manner,  that  the  very  nature  of  the  Romish  tenets  on  the  subject  of  cIh^- 
donations,  &c.  will  for  ever  render  it  impossible  that  any  state  contribution  <*> 
realiy  lighten  the  burden  on  the  people ;  and  that  consequently  the  parlianientar.t 
vote  will  merely  be  a  subscription  from  the  British  government  for  the  furthcrtfl* 
couragement  of*^  Irish  Romanism.  **  All  that  is  now  paid  (by  the  people)  musi  v^ 
paid,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  giver,  or  of  those  for  whom  it  is  given,  not  for  ^^ 
sake  of  the  receiver,  and  for  his  support.  That  is  but  an  incidental,  seeoatl^i? 
object.    The  giving  is  the  essential.     It  is  not  to  a  *  Rustentation  fund*  the  peasant 

ffivcs,  but  for  hia  otvn  salvation The  endowment  of  the  (Roman'!  t** 

tnolic  clergy  would  not  relieve  the  people,  but  only  furni&h  the  Church  of  Boci» 
with  funds  for  supporting;  another  body  of  2,200  priests  in  the  country.  Tj^*''' 
bishopd  could  not  renounce  these  payments,  because  they  are  held  essential  by  th*^p^^^ 
to  his  own  religious  welfare,  in  whatever  way  they  are  applied.  The  peopl«*  ^^  ■ 
first  be  relieved  from  the  superstition  which  makes  them  believe  that  such  paYn<?n|^ 
are  salutary  to  their  own  souls  in  a  future  state.**    How  instructive  to  objcrre  tw 
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"This  nationality  has  no  existence, 
and  from  natural  circumstances,  can 
have  none  in  Germany.  It  is  but  a 
thing  talked  of  and  wished  for  among 
literary  and  manufacturing  men ;  but 
it  is  not  in  the  mind  and  life  of  the  mass 
of  the  people.  They  are  eminently  sus- 
ceptible of  loyalty,  of  personal  attach- 
ment to  their  kings  or  leaders,  but  not 
of  the  spirit  of  nationality.  From  the 
days  of  Tacitus,  Germany  has  been 
wh*at  it  now  U — a  land  divided  among 
different  tribes,  bound  together  by  no 
common  tie,  although  of  one  race,  and 
speaking  one  language.  For  this  there 
are  natural  reasons,  viz.:  the  identity  of 
products  over  all  the  land,  and  conse- 
c^uently  the  want  of  dependance  or 
intercourse  between  the  parts  for 
the  supply  of  each  other's  wants.  In 
countries"  like  France  or  England,  the 
natural  products  are  so  distributed,  that 
one  part  lives  by  the  other,  and  could 
not  live  without  it.  The  coals,  wine, 
cattle,  grain,  fish,  of  one  part  supply 
the  wants  of  another,  and  bind  all  toge- 
ther by  common  interests  into  one 
whole,  one  nation  with  a  common  na- 
tional spirit.  But  in  Germany  each 
little  group  of  people,  province,  or 
state,  is  provided  by  the  bounty  of  na- 
ture with  all  it  requires  within  itself.  . 
.  .  .  Hence,  the  Germans  have  no 
word  for  country  in  its  national  sense, 
no  expression  equivalent  to  mother- 
country.  They  have  only  Vk  fatherland, 
.  .  .  .  The  German  commercial 
league  begins  already  to  fall  asunder 
from  this  want  of  common  interests  to 
bind  together  its  parts  into  one  national 
bo<ly.      The  soutnern  states,  Bavaria, 


Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Saxony,  begin  to 
discover  that  they  are  naturallv  and  es- 
sentially   agricultural    countries,    and 

never  can  be  any  thing  else 

The  union  they  consider  as  a  mere  de- 
ception to  enrich  a  few  manufacturing 
districts  on  the  Rhine,  with  which  they 
have  no  common  interest,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  which  they  must  pay  high 
prices  for  inferior  good?,  while  none  of 
their  products  can  be  taken  in  return. 
.  .  .  .  The  nationality  is  a  thing 
only  talked  of  and  sung  of  by  a  few 
literary  and  speculative  people,  an  imi- 
tation, not  a  reality,  even  with  them.'* 
Hence,  he  concludes  that  **  the  German 
Catholic  Church  is  of  premature  birth, 
if,  as  Rong^  proposes  in  his  address, 
the  German  nationality  is  to  be  its 
mother,  for  it  has  come  into  the  world 
before  its  parent !" 

Another  difficulty  stated  by  this 
observer  is,  the  power  and  universal 
influence  of  l]\t  functionary  class.  The 
German  Catholics  are  almost  wholly 
of  the  middle  class  of  the  town  popu- 
lation ;  and 

"  In  the  eyes  of  this  influential  func- 
tionary class,  the  German  Catholic 
Church  has  the  unpardonable  stain  of 
having  originated  with  the  people,  or 
middle  class,  without  leave,  sanction, 
approval,  or  recommendation  from 
them,  the  functionary  class,  represent- 
ing the  sovereign.  The  rising  wealth 
and  display  of  it  in  the  middle,  mercan- 
tile, ana  manufacturing  class,  and  the 
spirit  of  independence  growing  with  their 


man  coming  by  this  road  to  the  same  conclusion  the  true  friends  of  Ireland  have 
so  long  vainly  preached,  that  the  only  permanent  salvation  of  the  country  is  the 
purification  of  its  religious  belief!  "  It  is,  besides,  a  gross  exaggeration  that  six 
millions  and  a-half  of  people  are  impoverished  b^  the  snstentation  of  two-and 

twenty  hundred  single  men While,  m  the  naturally    much  poorer 

country  of  Scotland,  one  million  of  their  fellow-subjects  are  voluntarily  raising 
^£300,000  a-year  for  the  support  of  their  church ;  and  the  whole  body  of  English 
Dissenters,  of  all  denominations,  are  supporting  their  ministers  at  a  vastly  greater 
sacrifice  than  elevenpence  halfpenny  a-head,  which  is  about  the  amount  of  this 
impoverishing  drahi  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  population.*' 

All  this  is  perfectly  unanswerable.  We  now  beg  to  quote  the  following  sentence 
from  the  same  writer,  as  an  instance  of  the  monstrous  falsehoods  that  are — per- 
haps believed,  certainly  circulated — ^by  shrewd,  intelligent,  respectable  men,  who 
really  have  a  character  to  lose,  on  the  subject  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Laing,  known  as  a  traveller,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman,  in  a  disser- 
tation  pro-supposing  peculiar  accuracy  in  financial  matters,  deliberately  writes  as 
follows : — 

"  The  Protestant  population  in  Ireland  belonging  to  the  Established  Churh,  is 
reckoned  to  be  only  between  eight  and  nine  hundrod  thousand  souls,  and  between 
TWO  AND  three  MILLIONS  STERLING  YBARLT,  are  Said  to  bc  enjoyed  by  the  body 
of  the  clergy  of  this  church  establishment ;"  on  which  he  builds  a  recommendation 
that  it  should  bc  plundered  without  delay. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  even  the  most  ignorant  and  bigoted  of  readers  to 
waste  one  syllable  in  exposing  a  misstatement  so  unspeakably  disgraceful  to  its 
author. 
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capital,  are  looked  npon  with  great  jea- 
lousy by  the  fonctionary  class,  of  which 
the  nobility  is  now  but  a  branch.  .  . 
.  .  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  jealousy 
of  some  of  this  class  may  oppose  the 
kind  of  treason  against  their  order  of 
such  a  movement  as  this,  of  congreg^ 
tions  formed,  marriages  and  baptisms 
solemnized,  declarations  and  pamphlets 
circulated,  and  all  by  the  class  of  inde- 
pendent traders,  dealers,  and  others, 
m  the  Catholic  population  of  the  towns, 
without  leare  or  sanction  of  the  func- 
tionaries." 

We  are«  boweyer,  inclined  to  think 
that  no  movement  having  real  life  in 
ity  no  movement  intrinsically  worthy 
to  succeed)  is  ever  likely  to'  h«. 
quenched  bv  the  operatiou  of  jea- 
lousies of  this  kind  ;  while  it  muslAe 
likewise  considered  that,  if  the  new 
Catholics  have  to  meet  the  hostility  of 
these  personages*  it  is  because  their 
views  of  religious  reformation  have 
taken  root  in  the  breasts  of  a  class  in- 
finitely more  valuable^  enduring,  and 
progressive^the  sturdy  and  energetic 
middle  class  of  German  society.  We 
cannot  but  think  that,  in  such  a  dis- 


tribution   of    influences,  they  hare 
much  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

We  must  close.  And  we  close  Is 
the  hope  that  our  sendments  are  not 
liable  to  any  misconception.  Witk 
this  German  movement  it  is  qute  im> 
possible  to  sympathize  unreserredlj, 
because  its  principles  are  as  jet  ob- 
viously unfixed)  and  (we  must  confes 
it)  by  no  means  satisfactory,  so  iv  as 
they  can  be  discerned  or  conjectarei 
On  the  other  hand — tlus  very  indii- 
tinctness  and  unsettlement  gins 
ground  for  charitable  hopes  of  i 
clearer  and  better  future.  And  as  so 
effort  to  get  r  ■'•'<:tbe  great  hood  and 
ligament  of  L  •  *  ^^iean  superstitioa— 
the  Roman  supremacy — as  a  straggle 
to  cast  vigorously  from  the  vevicd 
shoulders  of  religion  this  papa!  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea,  and  to  recover  (whit* 
we  repeat)  must  be  the  indispensable 
preliminary  of  all  ecclesiastical  im- 
provement) the  primitive  independenee 
of  Christian  Catholic  Chnrchesr-it 
has  our  hearty  sympathy  and  most 
energetic  concurrence. 

6. 


[Since  writing  the  preceding  article,  we  have  received  the  Report  of  the  ComiDit* 
tee  of  the  Chambers  in  Sazont,  on  the  subject  of  the  religious  movement.  Tbe 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  are,  it  will  be  seen,  of  a  conciliatory  character, 
and  have  been  since  partly  followed. 

*'The  movement  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  spiritual  things,  and  more  espviiBT 
in  those  which  relate  to  religion,  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  has  been  followed  by  a  icries^ 
events  which  could  not  but  interest  every  thinking  mind,  as  well  as  the  goyerameaUoftM 
various  countries  in  which  they  occurred.  One  of  the  most  prominent  and  also  almost  m- 
portent  of  those  occurrences,  is,  however,  the  separation  of  a  considerable  nniDber  d 
Catholics  from  the  Romau  Catholic  Church,  and  the  formation  of  a  German  Catbolk 
Church,  the  communitieii  of  which  are  continually  increasing  in  various  parts  of  the  ooontr? 
lliia  new  Church  is  not  only  different  with  regturd  to  its  dogmas  and  church  organixatMi 
from  that  from  which  it  has  separated  itself,  but  also  from  all  the  other  Churches  and  coS' 
munities  of  Germany,  professing  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  Christian  Church.  Oar  goms- 
ment  had  therefore  to  keep  in  view,  with  regard  to  the  sew  church  and  its  members,  «Ud 
are  now  become  very  numerous  in  our  country,  first,  the  principles  of  religioas  Hberty,  tf 
adopted  by  the  constitution  of  our  state  ;  and,  secondly,  the  rights  and  privileges  gnatri 
to  the  other  Christian  congregations ;  and  according  to  these  considerations,  the  nisistH) 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  decree  the  following  temporary  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
German  Catholic  Church  and  its  communities,  and  which  are— 1.  That  in  all  such  plins 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  German  Catholics,  or  other  local  circumstances,  thetlkp* 
tion  of  a  particular  place  of  worship  should  become  necessary,  the  use  of  an  tjtaff^ 
church  should  be  permitted  to  the  new  community,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  tk 
permission  of  ringing  the  bells  of  that  church,  &c.  3.  The  doctrines  preached  bf  tie 
ministers  of  the  new  church  must  not  militate  against  the  constitution  of  the  state.  3.  TV 
ministers  of  the  new  church  are  permitted  to  perform  in  their  communities  the  eerwo^ 
of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial,  on  the  condition,  however,  that  a  Protestant  derfraa 
be  always  present  on  the  occasion,  but  that  the  latter  shall  not  be  oMiged  to  aflbrd  \^ 
attendance.  The  committee  ia  of  opinion  that,  considering  all  the  drcumstaaces,  sad  0 
order  that  these  temporary  regulations  should  be  the  more  effectual,  the  ministcfs  of  tk 
German  Catholic  Church  ought  to  be  allowed  to  perform  in  their  communities  the  eara> 
nies  of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial,  having  only  to  indicate  the  same  to  the  tta^ 
Protestant  divines  ;  and  that  with  respect  to  marriages,  the  former  should  only  peifa* 
the  religious  ceremony.  The  committee  points  further  out  the  following  two  objects  l9 
the  future  consideration  of  the  Chamber  and  the  ministers — viz.,  first,  whether  the  nes- 
hers  of  the  new  church  will  have  to  continue  to  pay,  in  the  meantime,  church-rate  to  tk 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  aecondly,  whether  they  they  will  continae  to  en|oy  the 
rights  and  privileges  as  before  the  separation  ?*'] 
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BLACKLETTSB   RECBEATIOMI — THE   IRISH   STATUTES. 

Theii  u  1  very  entertiuiiing  volame  written  by  Mr.  Barring^on  on  an  appa* 
rently  Tery  dry  subject — old  acts  of  parliament.  The  object  of  bis  inqui- 
ries did  not)  noweyer^  lead  him  to  consider  our  Irish  statutes*  his  book 
being  confined  to  the  English.  It  is  not  likely  that  many  readers*  as  a  mat- 
ter of  entertainment*  would  think  of  the  twenty  bulky  folios  which  com- 
prise our  ante-union  acts.  They  nevertheless  contain  matter  which  may 
be  attrsctire  both  to  grave  and  gay — ^not  merely  to  the  historian  and  politi- 
cian, bot  to  the  general  reader*  who  seeks  in  their  musty  quaintness  to  find 
only  what  may  be  curious  or  striking.  By  a  reader  of  the  latter  class  the 
foilowiog  memoranda  were  made. 

It  may  be  necfssary'to  premise  for  the  very  learned*  especially  antiqua- 
rians, that  these  nqtcs  contaio'^pthing  eru  ^ite — ^nothing  of  the  age  of  Ollam 
Fodlah  or  even  Brian  Boroihme.  The  i  **  ?n  will  find  nothing  beyond  the 
singularities*  good  and  bad*  the  efforts  or  fti*  fci*  of  men  within  the  period  of 
modern  history. 

For  the  unlearned  also  a  prefatory  remark  may  be  necessary.  None  of 
tbe  early  statutes  previous  to  Edward  II.*  and  only  a  few  of  those  previous 
to  Henry  YIL*  are  found  in  printed  editions  of  the  Irish  statutes;  and 
some  few  acts  even  of  a  later  date  are  not  among  the  printed  statutes.  They 
ire  frequently  noticed*  however*  in  books  easily  accessible*  particularly 
b;  Sir  John  Davia. 


TUSH  DRESS    AND   CUSTOMS. 

There  are  few  subjects  so  commonly 
mentioned*  in  which  such  contradic- 
tory opinions  have  been  held,  as  the 
laws  made  by  the  early  Anglo- Irish 
against  Irish  dress  and  manners. 
English  historians  and  chroniclers  of 
two  centuries  ago  made  them  tbe  sub- 
jects of  extravagant  commendation. 
We,  in  our  more  just  estimate  of  their 
inJQstice  and  impolicy*  exaggerate 
them  the  other  way.  At  the  time 
tber  were  passed*  sumptuary  laws 
were  as  usual  as  police  acts  now ;  and 
it  was  considered  not  more  unconstitu- 
tional to  limit  the  tiul  of  a  man's  coat 
or  the  toe  of  his  boot*  than  it  is  now 
to  fine  him  for  beating  his  own  jackass 
or  imprison  him  for  being  drank.  In 
fact,  the  latter  regulations  would  have 
Wn  looked  on  as  far  more  tyrannical 
tlian  the  former.  It  is  true  the  early 
Irish  acta  were  not  made  with  the 
Mune  object  with  which  sumptuary  laws 
were  ordinarily  made*  but  in  estimat- 
ing their  injustice  and  impolicy  we 
ought  to  remember  the  notions  preva- 
lent when  they  were  passed.     At  the 


same  time  that  an  Anglo- Irish  citizen 
of  Dublin  was  forbidden  to  cut  his 
beard  like  an  Irishman*  a  native  Lon- 
don apprentice  was  forbid  to  cut  his 
doublet  like  a  gentleman. 

All  the  laws  against  Irish  customs* 
especially  the  earlier  ones*  were  evi- 
dently made  by  men  extravagantly 
prejudiced  against  the  native  Irish. 
The  English  settlers  then  regarded 
the  "mere  Irish*'  and  the  "wild 
Irish"  much  as  we  do  a  Mohawk  or  an 
Ojibbeway.  The  language  of  their 
acts  is  therefore  almost  invariably  that 
of  a  civilized  speaking  of  a  barbarous 
people.  The  Norman  settlers*  indeed* 
in  some  things  seem  to  have  been  as 
credulous  as  the  Greek  geographers 
of  several  centuries  before.  Strabo* 
describes  the  native  Irish  as  being 
greedy  cannibals*  delighting  in  eating 
their  dead  fathers*  and  publicly  com- 
mitting incest  and  similar  crimes.  In 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second*  at 
least*  the  story  of  Irish  cannibalism 
was  believed  by  the  English.  It  is 
recorded  in  Froissart*  on  the  authority 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  much  in 
Ireland*    that    the    natives    cut    the 


B^iraraMv  mrtt^nf^i  ii  »«rM»«MTif  ovrifv,  «v^^«r«r«^«yM  Tttvrtf  no*  $r§X»fmy§t,  T§vt  rtmrtfmt 
TtXionfr«Miatf  nmrtwiiu*  iv  »«X^  nhfMft,  tuu  fmn^tt$  f^ttyt^m  reus  ri  mkXmtt  ytnm^t  nm 
fi^r^mrtf  nm  aitXftus,     Geog*  lib.  iv.    So  in  lib.  2 — XUifri^y  my^it^f  rt Amr  mff^turm. 
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throats  of  their  enemies  like  sheep, 
and  take  out  their  hearts,  which  they 
eat  an  a  great  delicacy.  They  use 
knives,  he  says,  **  dont  iJs  occient  leur 
ennemy  et  ne  tiennent  point  un  homme 
pour  xnort  j usque  a  tant  qu'ils  lui 
ayent  coupe  la  gorge  comme  ^  un  mou- 
ton,  et  lui  ouvrent  le  ventre  et  en 
prennent  le  cueur  et  I'emportent ;  et 
dient  les  aucuns  qui  congnoissent  leur 
nature  quHls  le  tnangeuent  par  grand 
delict"  According  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, the  natives  sheltered  in  forests, 
and  lived  in  huts  made  of  boughs,  like 
wild  heasts.  "  Et  demeurent  en  grotes 
faites  dessous  arbres  ou  hayes  et  an 
buissons,  ainsi  comme  bestes  sau- 
vages/'— Froissart  Chronicle,  torn.  iv. 
c.  63.  Edit.  Lyons.  So  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  in  his  history  of  the  con- 
quest, mentions  that  Dermot  M*Mur. 
rogh,  seeing  among  the  heads  brought 
to  him  the  face  of  one  he  particularly 
disliked,  bit  the  nose  and  lips  off.  He 
also  mentions  that  one  Donald  had  put 
out  the  two  eyes  of  M'Murrogh*s 
son,  upon  which  his  commentator. 
Hooker,  notes  that  among  the  barbar- 
ous Irish  "  this  was  a  courteous  kind 
of  punishment.*'  Giral.  Camb.  c.  4. 
Froissart  states  that  this  account  was 
given  to  him  by  a  gentleman  named 
Castide,  who,  by  his  own  statement, 
was  in  early  life  a  retainer  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  here,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  an  Irish  gentleman  (whose 
name  is  Frenchified  into  "  Brin  Cos- 
teret,")  who  kept  him  seven  years ;  and 
it  would  appear  treated  him  very 
kindly,  for  he  married  his  daughter 
and  had  two  children  by  her.  He  was 
afterwards  retaken  by  the  English,  and 
as  he  had  become  quite  familiar  with 
the  Irish  language,  was  chosen  by 
Richard  II.  to  be  with  the  five  Irish 
kings  who  came  to  do  homage  to  him  in 
Dublin,  to  teach  them  how  to  behave 
themselves.  His  account  of  his  pro- 
gress in  this  is  very  amusing.  He 
first  observed  that  at  dinner  they  made 
ugly  faces,  which  he  resolved  to  cor- 
rect. They  also  allowed  their  depen- 
dants to  eat  off  the  same  dish,  and 
when  Castide,  to  correct  their  taste 
for  low  company,  put  the  minstrels 
and  servants  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
table,  they  at  first  strongly  objected, 
but  afterwards  good  humouredly 
"  doucement"  assented.  He  also  ob- 
jected to  their  not  wetiring  breeches. 
Their  names  are  Frenchified  as  fol- 


lows, le  Grand  Ancel,  Roy  de  Mecte, 
Brun  de  Thomond,  Roy  de  Thomond 
et  D*Aire,  Arthur  Maquemaire,  Roy 
de  Linstre,  Conhno,  Roy  de  Cheveno 
and  D'  Erpe.  When  at  last  they  were 
knighted  and  brought  to  dine  with  the 
king,  they  were,  says  Castide,  macb 
stared  at'  by  the  lords  present,  not 
without  reason,  for  it  was,  beliere 
me,  a  great  novelty,  *' grand  noo- 
veaute,"  to  see  four  Irish  kin^— 
Froissart  tom.  iv.  cap.  lix.  Edit. 
Lyons.  The  whole  account  leaves  an 
impression  that  their  wild  Irish  majes- 
ties had  much  more  sense  and  genuioe 
politeness  than  their  self  sufficient  an  i 
frippery  Norman  instructors. 

Beside  their  inveterate  prejudices, 
there  were  also  other  reasons  for  the 
low  estimate  these  early  writers  pn 
of  the  Irish.     The  country  had  been 
for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  Eng- 
lish invasion,  torn  by  internal  dissen- 
sions and  civil  wars,  and  the  nadres 
had  in  fact  much  declined  from  the 
high  state  of  cultivation  we  read  of  in 
the  golden  age  of  Irish  civilization ;  in    | 
addition  to  which  the  Anglo-Normans 
had  little   opportunity   of  being  ae- 
quainted  with  any  other  natives  than 
the  hostile  septs  engaged  in  the  marches 
on  the.border  of  the  pale,  whose  habits 
like  those  of  all  men  engaged  in  an 
irregular  border  warfare,  were  wild 
and  coarse.     Some  of  these  writers 
too,  were  so  extravagantly  credulous, 
that  they  are  to  be  believed  no  more 
than   Marco  Paulo  or  Pontoppedoo. 
Giraldus    Cambrensis,    for   examplei 
among  many  stories   of  dreams  and 
prophecies,  stoutly  asserts  the  trnthi 
and  endeavours  to  prove  the  prohalii- 
lity,  of  a  story  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween a  wolf  and  a  priest  in  Meatb ; 
of  a  coin  that  always  came  hack  to 
Dublin  of  its  own  accord ;  and  nu- 
merous   other     equally    extravagant 
miracles ;  and  lastly  asserts  that  the 
true  cause  why  Ireland  was  not  vboiif 
conquered,  was  because  Prince  Jobo 
came  here  when  he  ought  to  ba>t 
assisted  the  holy  church  at  the  cm- 
sades. 

In  addition  to  these  causes,  personal 
and  interested  motives  seem  to  bavf 
had  considerable  influence  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Anglo-Irish  Itin*- 
lation  against  native  customs.  ^>^* 
liam  Burke,  Earl  of  Ulster,  ^^ 
was  killed  in  7  Edward  HI, left  bf- 
hind  him  an  infant  dnugbter  and  tvo 
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male  cousins.      The   daughter    was 
heiress  by  the  law  of  England  ;  but  by 
the  Irish  law,  which  then  prevailed 
oubide  of  the  pale,  the  female  would 
be  excladed,  and  the  two  male  cousins 
voald  inherit  as  tenants  in  Irish  gavel- 
]iind.     The  two  cousins,   therefore, 
clAimed  the  inheritance,  and  to  give 
the  greater  colour  to  their  title  under 
the  Irish  law,  assumed  the  Irish  names 
of  Mac  William   Eighter   and    Mac 
William  Oaghter,   and   adopted  the 
Irish  language  and   mode   of  dress. 
The  lady  thus   disinherited,  fled  to 
Enirland,  and  man*!^ ,  Lionel,  subse- 
quently Duke  of  j(^l^ence,  who  thus 
became  entitled  (by  tne  law  of  Eng- 
land) to  the  inheritance  claimed  by  the 
two  cousins.     This  very  Lionel  was 
the  lieutenant  who  summoned  and  pre- 
M'led  at  the  celebrated  parliament  of 
Kilkenny,  and  introduced  the  very  first 
laws  which  were  ever  made  in  this  coun- 
try against  Irish  customs.     By  these 
statutes,  alliance  by  marriage,  nurture 
of  infants,  and  gossipred  with  the  Irish 
vere  made  treason  ;  and  it  was  enacted 
that  if  any  man  of  English  race  should 
u«e  any  Irish  name,  Irish  language,  or 
Irish  apparel,   (or   in    other    words, 
should  do  what  the  Mac  Williams  had 
'ione,)  or  other  Irish  guise  or  fashion, 
hi^  lands  should  to  be  seized  till  he  gave 
^ourity  to  live  as  an  Englishman  ;  and 
if  he  had  no  lands,  he  should  be  im- 
prisoned.    By  another  clause,  persons 
Q^'ing  the  Brehon  law  (under  which 
the  Mac   Williams  claimed)  and  not 
the    English    (under    which     Lionel 
claimed)  were  declared  traitors.*    The 
^ti-'dom  of  this  parliament  is  a  fertile 
subject  of  commendation  to  Sir  John 
Davis,  and  other   English  writers  of 
the  same  comparatively  recent  period. 
These  acts   were  afterwards   very 
frequently  confirmed,  and  their  autho- 
rity finally    established  in    Poyning*s 
parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ; 
nhich  last  confirmation  of  them,  how- 
ever, expressly  excepted  those  enact- 
ments "  that  will  that  every  subject 
shall  ride  in  a  saddle,  and  those  that 
speak  of  the  language  of  the  Irish." 
In  reference  to  the  first  exception, 


it  is  curious  enough  that  Edward  IIL 
himself  (in  whose  reign  the  parliament 
of  Kilkenny  was  held)  had  a  large 
force  of  Iriah  cavalry  in  his  own  army 
at  the  siege  of  Calais,  a.  d.  1347)  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
and  Fulk  de  la  Freign,  an  Irishman. 
The  mode  of  riding  prohibited  was 
riding  without  saddles,  or  in  saddles 
without  stirrups.  It  appears  the  Irish 
were  exceedingly  active  in  springing 
on  and  off  their  horses ;  and  one  of 
their  modes  of  attacking  an  English 
horseman  was  to  spring  from  the 
ground  behind,  and  throw  thei):  arms 
^und  him,  so  ns  to  pinion  him  quite 
ftiiBiRiuj  There  is  an  account  of  this 
mo^j:^  fighting  given  in  Froissart,  by 
Castid^,  who  had  himself  been  taken 
prisoner  in  this  manner  ;  and  he  adds, 
that  the  natives  were  so  active  and  so 
strong  that  no  man,  however  well 
mounted  or  armed,  could  escape  when 
attacked  in  this  manner.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  bears  testimony  to  the 
same  fact.  There  is  an  act  relating  to 
the  coin  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,, 
which,  to  prevent  the  melting  of  gold 
coin,  prohibits  any  but  knights  or  pre- 
lates of  holy  church  from  using  gilt 
bridle  or  harness  (23  Henry  VI.  c.  6)  ; 
but  there  is  no  other  statute  against 
the  Irish  mode  of  riding.  Nor  is 
their  language  again  mentioned  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Their  habits  of  dress,  however,  and 
especially  the  wearing  of  moustaches, 
are  more  frequently  prohibited.  Thus 
25  Henry  VI.  c.  4,  pa.«sed  a.d.  1447* 
ordains,  ''that  no  manner  of  man  that 
will  be  taken  for  an  Englishman  shall 
have  no  beard  above  his  mouth  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  he  have  no  hairs  upon  his 
upper  lip,  so  that  the  said  lip  be  once 
at  least  shaven  every  fortnight,  or  of 
equal  growth  with  the  nether  lip  ;  and 
if  any  man  be  found  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish contrary  hereto,  that  then  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  every  man  to  take  them 
and  their  goods  as  Irish  enemies,  and 
to  ransom  them  as  Irish  enemies." 
And  the  use  of  moustaches  by  the  na- 
tive Irish  living  among  the  English  is 
prohibited  by  a  statute  of  Edward  IV. 


*  Xeither  the  statutes  of  Kilkenny  nor  any  of  the  many  confirmations  of  them, 
:ire  among  the  printed  Irish  statutes  up  to  the  date  of  Poyning's  law,  10  Henry 
VII.  See  the  report  of  the  Irish  Record  Commissioners.  These  acts  are  all, 
iiuwever,  noticed  by  dififerent  historians,  and  particularly  by  Sir  John  Davis,  both 
iu  his  reports  passim,  and  in  his  discourse  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
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A.  D.  1465,  (5  Edward  IV.  c.  5).  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  error  to  confound 
moustaches  with  glibhs.  The  former 
were,  howeyer,  called  by  the  natives 
crommeaL  The  glibb  was  quite  a 
different  thing,  being  a  peculiar  way 
of  wearing  the  hair  uncut  and  in  a 
thick  mat  on  the  head ;  and  though  this 
was  really  an  unseemly  custom,  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  statutes  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI II. ;  probably  because  it  was 
80  barbiurous  a  custom  the  English  did 
not  fall  into  it ;  although  it  appears 
from  Cssar  (lib.  A,  c.  5,)  that  wearing 

flibbs  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
Iritons. 
There  is  another  statute  of  the  same 
period  (5  Edward  IV.  c.  2),  which  cer- 
tainly takes  a  somewhat  unconstitu- 
tional method  of  encouraging  English 
fashions.  After  stating  the  increase 
of  depredations,  especially  in  Meath, 
it  enacts,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all 
men  who  find  thieves  going  or  coming, 
**  having  no  faithful  man  of  good  name 
and  fame  in  their  company  in  English 
apparel,  to  take  and  kill  those,  and  to 
cut  off  their  heads,*  and  to  encourage 
the  execution  of  the  act,  "  the  cutter 
off  of  the  said  head  and  his  adders 
thereto,"  were  to  bring  the  head  to  the 
portreiffe  of  Trym,  who  was  to  put  it 
on  a  stake  in  the  castle,  and  to  give 
them  a  warrant  under  the  town  seal, 
authorizing  them  to  levy  a  reward  from 
every  man  in  the  barony,  down  to  the 
'<  cottier  having  house  and  smoke.** 
As  the  roan  who  was  to  get  the  reward 
was,  of  course,  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  the  persons  going  or  coming 
were  thieves  or  not,  it  must  have  been 
a  service  of  danger  for  the  patrons  of 
Irish  manufacture  in  those  days  to 
travel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trim. 
The  next  statute  against  Irish 
dress,  and  the  most  wholesale  of  all, 
was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI IL, 
who,  so  far  as  legislating  went,  never 
did  any  thing  by  halves.  The  act 
alluded  to  is  28  Henry  VIII.  c.  15, 
and  is  curious,  not  merelv  as  a  sample 
of  the  policy  of  the  legislature  at  that 
time,  but  as  being  the  only  one  of  these 
acts  which  describes  and  gives  the 
Irish  names  of  the  customs  prohibited. 
It  begins,  like  roost  other  statutes  of 
that  reign,  with  a  ludicrously  poropous 
recital  that  the  king's  majestic,  *'  pre- 
pending  and  weighing  by  bis  great  wis- 
dom, learning,  and  experience,"  how 
much  it  tends  to  increase  the  knowledge 


of  Almighty  God,  that  ignorant  people 
snould  have  a  conformity  in  ''manners, 
order,  and  apparel  with  them  that  be 
civil  people,"  foresees  immenae  benefits 
(which  are  enumerated  at  length)  from 
what  he  is  goin^  to  ordain  **  of  his 
most  noble  and  prmcely  disposition, and 
fervent  zeal  that  we  bis  said  aabjects 
might  the  better  know  OodL"  For 
these  theological  purposes,  it  is  there- 
fore, among  other  things,  enacted* 
that  **  no  person  or  persons,  the  king  s 
subjects  within  this  land,  shall  be  shcvo 
or  shaven  above  the  eares ;  or  use  the 
wearing  of  haire  upon  their  bemds  like 
unto  long  locks  called  glibba  ;  or  have 
or  use  anv  haire  growing  on  their  upper 
lippes  called  or  named  crommeal ;  or 
use  or  wear  any  shirt,  smock,  kerchcr, 
bendel,  neckerchour,  mocket,or  linnea 
cappe,  coloured  or  dyed  with  aafiroo, 
or  yet  use  or  wear  in  any  their  shirts 
or  smocks  above  seven  yards  of  cloth ; 
and  that  no  woman  use  or  wear  any 
kyrtell  or  cote  tucked  up,  or  embroi- 
dered, or  gamifthed  with  silke;,  or 
couched,  or  layed  with  nsker,  after 
the  Irish  fashion ;  and  that  no  persoa 
or  persons  shall  use  or  wear  any  man- 
tle, cote,  or  hood,  made  after  the  Irish 
fashion . "  It  may  be  proper  to  mention, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  still  wear 
moustaches,  or  are  attached  to  the  ose 
of  yellow  cravats,  that  this  statute  is 
still  in  force.  It  has  never  been  re- 
pealed ;  and  it  ii  yery  doabtful  if, 
under  any  circumstances,  a  statute  caa 
lose  its  force  by  becoming  obsolete. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  legis- 
lature fell  into  an  error  in  forbiddiqg 
the  use  of  saffron.  There  u  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  dye  froa 
saffron  was  not  knowi^  or  used  at  the 
time  by  the  native  Irish.  The  rege- 
table  with  which  they  coloured  their 
linen  was  the  indigenous  plant  called 
in  Irish  Buidhe-mor,  or  "the  great 
yellow,"  which  is  used  to  this  day  far 
the  same  purpose.  Its  botanical  nasK 
is  Reseda  luteola. 

This  statute  also  contains  strioMt 
enactments  to  encourage  the  qieeliag 
and  teaching  English,  instead  of  the 
Irish  language ;  and  further  providet 
that  all  persons  "  shall,  to  their  power, 
knowledge,  and  ability,  use  and  keep 
theu*  households  as  near  as  ever  tber 
can  according  to  the  English  order, 
condition,  and  manner,**  upon  pain  of 
heavy  forfeitures. 

All  these  provisions  as  to  dress  and 
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domestic  affairs  are  certainly  very  ar- 
bitrary if  regarded  with  the  liberal 
views  of  modern  politicians;  but  at 
the  period  at  which  they  were  passed, 
the  legislatare  very  commonly  inter- 
fered ia  sach  matters.     In  England, 
there  are  similar  provisions  just  as  ar- 
bitrary.   Not  to  mention  the   well- 
kiiowD  edict  of  Elizabeth,  limiting  the 
leogth  of  gentlemen's  rapiers,  and  a 
statate  of  an  earlier  date,  prohibiting 
the  use  of  furs  on  ladies'  dresses,  there 
is  an  act  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
called  the    <<  statute    of   appareyle," 
M  Edward  IV.  c.  1,)  which  prohibits 
an;  but  the  royal  family  from  wearing 
Hoths  of  gold  or    purple    silk ;   any 
helow  the  degree  of  knight,  wearing 
velvet  or  damask,  or  gowns  of  satin 
>  except  the  king's  esquires)  ;  any  below 
the  degree  of  esquire  or  gentleman 
^rearing  satin  or   damask  at  all,   or 
pwiu  of  chamblet ;  and  any  but  lords 
vv  earing  sable,  fur,  or  foreign  cloth, 
[u  f.  made  elsewhere  than  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  or  Calais). 
Husbandmen,  servants,  and  labourers 
are  prohibited  from  wearing  any  cloth 
of  more  than  two  shillings  per  yard, 
ur  hose  that  cost  more  than  eighteen 
P^nce,  or   (what   was  probably  more 
iifficult)  suffering  their  wives  to  wear 
the  dear  cloth  or  kerchiefs  whose  price 
exceeded  twenty  pence.     The  act  also 
prescribes  the  length  of  gowns  and 
liiantles  of  all  below  the  degree  of  a 
I'^rd—that  they  must  be,  at  least,  long 
enough  to  cover  the  hips  when  the 
^^arer  stands  upright,  the  fashionable 
^itravaganoe  being  then  to  wear  them 
very  short.*     The  clause  of  the  Irish 
^ct  relating  to  the  internal  economy  of 
liouses,  may  find  a    parallel    in    an 
English  act  of  Edward  III.    (statu- 
(urn  de  cibariis)  enacting  that  no  one 
^iiall  be  allowed  either  for  dinner  or 
•upper  more  than  two  courses,  and  not 
^ore  than  three  dishes  in  each  ;  and 
'soused  meat"  is  expressly  directed 
^  count  as  one  dish.  'There  is  another 
t^^ngiish  statute  (5  Elizabeth,  c.  5,)  to 
'biige  every  one  to  eat  fish  for  the  en- 
ouragement  of  mariners ;  and  another 
>f  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (33  Henry 
|I. c.  4,)  prohibiting anv  man  in  Kent 
rom  making  above  one  hundred  quar- 


ters of  malt  into  beer  or  ale  for  his 


own  use. 


One  of  the  foregoing  acts  relating 
to  Irish  customs  (5  Edw.  IV.  c.  5)  is 
also  remarkable  for  prescribing  the 
use  of  English  surnames  among  the 
Irish ;  the  nature  of  which  it  de- 
fines as  follows.  "  An  English  sur- 
name of  one  town,  as  Sutton,  Ches- 
ter, Trim,  Skryne,  Cork,  Kinsale; 
or  colour,  as  white,  black,  brown; 
or  art,  or  science,  as  smith,  or  car- 
penter ;  or  office,  as  cook,  butler,"  to 
be  used  by  him  and  his  issue.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  James  Ware,  sur- 
names were  used  by  the  Irish  long 
before  the  date  of  this  statute,  and 
though  these  were  originally  only 
nicknames  attached  fo  individuals,  he 
states  (without,  however,  citing  any 
authority)  that  surnames  transmissible 
to  their  posterity  were  introduced 
among  the  natives  here  about  the 
same  date  as  in  France  and  England, 
viz.  A.D.  1000.  He  states,  however, 
that  they  were  not  generally  used  for 
hundreds  of  years  afterwards.  The 
surnames  of  the  Irish  were  formed 
by  the  addition  to  the  ancestors  name 
of  an  H.  or  a  Va,  (afterwards  changed 
into  Mac  and  O,)  which  denotes  a 
descendant.  And  it  appears  from 
some  old  pleas  (quoted  Dav.  rep.) 
that  the  septs  of  Irish  living  among 
the  English,  were  so  known  before 
the  passing  of  this  statute.  There 
were  but  five  septs  for  a  length  of 
time,  allowed  protection  among  the 
English,  and  as  every  native,  there- 
fore, used  the  name  of  one  of  these, 
they  had  probably  grown  too  large 
to  answer  any  useful  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing families.  This  act  is  also 
curious  as  describing  the  sources  from 
which  surnames  were  then  commonly 
adopted  in  England,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  arms  at  that  time  being 
looked  upon  as  the  most  honourable 
craft.  Smith  naturally  was  the  name 
most  frequently  adopted.  As  already 
noticed  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  pro* 
hibited  the  English  taking  Irish  sur- 
names, but  seems  not  to  have  been 
very  effectual,  for  this  is  one  of  the 
vices  of  the  "degenerate  English,** 
much   complained    of    by    ^English 


*  ThU  statute  is  curious  for  concluding  with  an  eoumeration  of  several  persons 
}  name  who  are  exempted  from  its  restrictions.  They  were  probably  persons  em- 
loyed  about  the  palace. 
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writers,  especially  by  Davis,  who  enu- 
merates (Disc.  39,  40,)  a  dozen^uoble- 
men  who  were  so  *«  ungprateful  and 
unnatural"  as  to  fall  into  this  vice. 

On  the  subject  of  surnames  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  meanmg  of  the  word 
"gentleman"  is  erroneous.  It  is 
remarked  by  the  ingenious  author  of 
the  observations  on  the  statutes,  in  a 
comment  on  statute  34,  Edward  III. 
(a.  d.  1360)  that  the  words  **  simple 
home'*  and  "  gentle  home'*  occurring 
in  that  act  means,  the  first,  a  man 
who  has  a  simple  or  single  name  as 
John,  Thomas,  &c.  and  the  latter, 
a  man  who  has  a  surname  or  family 
name,  (gentile  from  gens.) 

MARRIAGE    AND    FOSTERING. 

The  constant  hostility  of  the  natives 
and  the  English  settlers  gave  rise  to 
another  class  of  very  stringent  acts — 
against  marrying  or  fostering  with  the 
Irish,  which  offences  were  punishable.as 
treason*  among  the  English  settlers. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  affection  for 
their  foster  children  was  perhaps  the 
strongest  social  tie  recognized  among 
the  native  Irish,  a  much  stronger  one 
indeed  than  marriage — a  bond  which 
(if  we  credit  English  writers)  they 
held  in  no  very  sacred  estimation. 
Hence  arose  the  practice  among  the 
English  lords  of  giving  their  chil- 
dren to  be  fostered  by  the  natives,  in 
order  to  attach  them,  and  strengthen 
their  parties  ;  which  custom,  accord- 
ing to  John  Davis,  gave  rise  to  these 
acts.  Of  the  custom  itself,  he  gives 
the  following  account.  '*  For  fos- 
tering I  did  never  hear  or  read 
that  it  was  in  use  or  reputation  in 
any  other  country,  barbarous  or 
civil,  as  it  has  been  and  yet  is  in 
Ireland.  The  potent  and  rich  men 
selling,  the  meaner  sort  buying,  the 
alterage  of  their  children.  And  the 
reason  is,  that  in  the  opinions  of  this 
people,  fostering  hath  always  been  a 
stronger  alliance  than  blood,  and  the 
foster  children  do  love  and  are  be- 
loved of  their  foster  fathers  and  their 


sept  more  than  of  their  own  natural 
parents  and  kindred,  and  do  parti- 
cipate  of  their  means  more  frankly, 
and  do  adhere  unto  them  in  all  their 
fortunes  with  more  affection  and  con- 
stancy. Such  a  general  custom  in 
a  kingdom  in  giving  and  taking  chil- 
dren to  foster,  making  a  firm  alliance 
as  it  doth  in  Ireland,  was  never  seen 
or  heard  of  in  any  other  country  ia 
the  world  besides." — Dav.  Disc  33, 
39.  Connected  with  the  tie  of  fos- 
tering, and  always  mentioned  along 
with  it,  was  that  of  gossipred,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  **m 
nation  under  the  sun  ever  made  so 
religious  account  thereof  as  the  Irish." 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  tie 
between  godfather  and  godchild, 
though  now  almost  wholly  d'^re- 
garded,  and  not  the  subject  of  any 
legal  rights  or  disabilities,  was  for- 
merly, by  the  law  of  England,  a  good 
ground  for  challenging  a  juror. 

The  other  tie  provided  against  ia 
these  acts,  (marriage)  is  one  whidi 
on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  beea 
held  in  very  little  estimation  by  the 
native  Irish.  The  frequent  rej«i- 
diation  of  their  wives,  and  promis- 
cuous concubinage,  are  fertile  suhje(L« 
of  reproach  with  the  English  writers. 
It  is  probable  these  charges  are  ex- 
aggerated. No  other  Christian  natioa 
allowed  the  practice  of  excban^ief 
wives  or  temporary  marrii^^,  thooeh 
a  precedent  for  such  an  institntioii  i^ 
ancient  tiroes  was  to  be  found  in  tb 
laws  of  Sparta,  and  exists  to  the 
present  day  (if  we  may  credit  writers 
on  the  subject)  in  the  laws  of  Japan-t 
Among  the  instances  reported  of  teiD- 
porary  marriages  in  Ireland,  is  thai 
of  the  celebrated  female  freebooter. 
Grace  O*  Mealy  comroonlj  callfi 
Grana  Uaile,  with  Sir  Richard  Bonrt? 
(the  "  degenerate  Mac  Wro.  Eijrbtfcr" 
of  her  day)  after  the  death  of  ^^ 
first  husband,  O'  Flaherty.  The  nator? 
and  result  of  the  match  is  humurod/ 
but  truly  sketched  by  Caesar  Oi^K- 
"  The  marriage  was  to  last  for  cff- 
tain  but  one  year,  and  if  at  the  es-l 
of   that  period,    either  said  to  t£.' 


•  By  statute  28  Henry  VIII.  c.  28.      So  of  retayning  or  marrying  with  i^ 
L'ots,  Sand  4  W.and  M.  c.  15;  an(hi5i  tofoatcring  seo  1 1  EHs.  sess.  1,  cap, 6.  Tbf  * 


Soots 


acts  were  all  repealed  in  11,  12,  and  13,  Jac.  I. 

t  See  Golownin's  Japan,  p.  100,  &e.     The  writer  remarks  that  the  prlvi'es«  ^'^ 
'-"oaration  is  less  frequently  claimed  by  the  women  than  by  the  men;  p.  I08n<Ko> 
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other*  *  I  dismiss  you/  the  union  was 
dissolved.  It  is  ssud  that  during  the 
Year  Grana  took  good  care  to  put 
her  own  creatures  into  garrison  in 
all  M< William's  coastward  castles,  that 
were  valuable  to  her  ;  and  then  one 
day,  as  the  Lord  of  Mayo  was  coming 
up  to  the  castle  of  Corrig  a  Howljr, 
near  Newport,  Grana  spied  him,  and 
cried  out  the  dissolving  words.  *  I 
dismiss  you.'  We  are  not  told  how 
M' William  took  the  snapping  of  the 
matrimonial  chain  ;  it  is  likely  he  was 
not  sorry  to  have  a  safe  riddance  of 
such  a  virago.  W*e  shortly  after  find 
Grana  siding  with  Sir  Richard  Bing- 
liam  against  the  Bourkes.  The 
O'Mealys  on  this  occasion  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  and  most  of 
M' William's  leaders  being  taken  pri- 
soners, six  of  them  were  hanged  next 
day  at  Cloghan  Lucas,  in  order  to 
**  strengthen  the  English  interest.*' 

The  censure  of  early  English  writers 
on  the  Irish  estimate  of  marriage  is  no 
doubt  very  just  (if  the  facts  they 
state  are  true)  but  not  very  consis- 
tent from  such  strenuous  advocates  of 
the  perfection  of  English  laws,  for 
though  bigamy  is,  by  the  English  law, 
severely  punishable  as  a  felony,  adul- 
tery and  similar  offences  have  never 
been  subject  to  more  than  ecclesi- 
astical censures,  except  for  a  short 
period  daring  the  commonwealth ;  at 
which  date  (a.  d.  1650)  there  are 
two  ordinances  making  them  punish- 
able with  imprisonment,  and  in  some 
circumstances  with  death,  enactments 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  puri- 
tanical spirit  of  the  time.  The  re- 
proof would  come  with  more  justice 
where  one  would  least  expect  it,  from 
Italy.  There  is  a  very  an ti- Irish 
law  of  Naples,  A.  d.  1571,  given  by 
Giannone,  which  makes  kissing  girh  a 
capital  offence — <'che  per  forza  bac- 
ciassero  le  donne  anche  per  sotto 
pretesto  di  matrimonio."* 

THE    king's   title. 

Among  the  many  political  nostrums 
for  pacifying  Ireland,  the  most  notable 
is  probably  the  devise  of  King  Henry 


the  Eighth,  viz.:  changing  his  own 
name.  His  predecessors  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  style,  been  called 
"  Lords  of  Ireland ;"  but  King  Henry 
VIIL,  acting  on  the  policy  of  modern 
chevaliers  d'industrie,  determined  to 
take  the  title  of  <'  King"  of  Ireland, 
by  the  effect  of  which  "  his  majesty's 
Irish  rebels"  were  to  be  at  once  civi- 
lized and  subjected,  and  induced  to 
give  up  their  ugly  practices  of  pillag- 
ing and  slaughtering  ''his  majesty's 
Irish  liegemen."  The  statute  (33, 
Henry  VIII.  c.  I)  introducing  this 
change  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
legislation  of  the  day. 
It  commences : — 

"  Forasmucli  as  the  kinff,  our  most 
gracious,  dread,  sovereign  lord,  and  his 

f  race's  most  noble  progenitors,  kings  of 
lowland  have  been  lords  of  this  land  of 
Ireland,  having  all  manner  of  kingly 
jurisdiction,  pre-eminence,  and  authoritio 
royall  appertayning  to  the  royall  estate 
and  majestie  of  a  king,  by  the  name  of 
Lords  of  Ireland ;  and  for  lacke  of 
naming  the  king's  majestie  and  kit  noble 
progenitors  kings  of  Ireland,  bath  been 
great  occasion  that  the  Irishmen  and 
inhabitants  within  this  realme  of  Ire- 
land have  not  beene  so  obedient  to  the 
king's  bighnesse,  and  his  most  noble 
progenitors,  and  to  their  lawes,  as  they 
of  right  ought  to  have  been." 

It  is  therefore  enacted  that  he  shall 
be  called  King  of  Ireland,  instead  of 
Lord  of  Ireland. 

Shakspeare's  Richard  is  not  the  only 
king  who  thought 

**  The  king's  name  iai  a  tower  of  itrength." 

The  learned  historian.  Sir  John 
Davis,  believed  the  policy  of  this  sta- 
tute to  have  been  very  wise.  He  as- 
signs the  "  reformation"  in  Ireland,  in 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
to  two  causes — the  passing  of  the  sta- 
tute of  Kilkenny,  and  the  presence  of 
the  king's  son,  as  deputy  here,  quoting 
Solomon  as  his  authority  for  the  lat- 
ter, because  the  king,  **  dissipat  omne 
malum  intuitu  suo."  Davis  was  tho- 
roughly imbued  with  the  extravagant 
notions  of  his  royal  master,  James  I. 


*  Giannone,  Vol.  IV.  p.  249.  Cited  by  Barrington  in  Observations  on  the  Statutes, 
by  whom  also  the  above  edicts  of  the  commonwealth  arc  mentioned.  The  same 
learned  author  also  quotes  a  very  strong  law  of  Sicily.  *'  Si  quis  cum  volente  et 
acquiescente  vidua  stuprum  commiserit  flammis  ultricibus  exuretur  T' 
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'  The  nice  distinction  between  "king" 
and  **  lord,"  the  neglect  of  which  was 
8o  pernicious  to  Ireland,  was,  it  would 
seem,  unknown  to  foreigners.  Frois- 
sart,  speaking  of  Richard  the  Second, 
calls  him  "  King  of  Ireland,  "  L*es- 
tait  escrit  roy  et  sire  d'  Irelande  apres 
que  le  roy  Edouard,  de  bonne  meinoire 
son  ayeul." — Tom.  I.  c.  59.  If  not 
a  mistake  of  Froissart,  it  is  probable 
that  this  style  was  adopted  at  court  to 
gratify  the  vanity  of  the  king,  whose 
boasts  about  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
previous  to  his  defeat^  are  matter  of 
nistory. 

The  title  bestowed  on  the  Irish  na- 
tion in  the  statutes  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  **  Irish  ene- 
mies." In  later  statutes  the^  are 
called,  when  at  peace,  "  his  majesty's 
Irish  subjects,"  and  when  at  war, 
«'  Irish  rebels."  The  historian  above 
mentioned.  Sir  John  Davis,  states 
(Disc.  p.  106, 7)  that  the  change  was 
made  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
act  altering  the  king's  title  ;  but  this 
is  not  correct,  for,  in  an  act  passed  a 
few  years  previously,  (29  Henry  VIII. 
c.  28,)  the  natives  are  described  by 
the  more  complimentary  title  of  **  his 
grace's  Irish  rebels." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  alterations  in  the  name  of  king 
and  people  were  both  as  signal  failures 
as  could  be  ;  and  the  Anglo- Irish  and 
the  natives  continued  butchering,  burn- 
ing, and  plundering  one  another  when 
opportunity  offered,  as  briskly  as  over. 
Indeed,  as  far  as  regards  humanity, 
or  observance  of  the  laws,  the  "lack 
of  rightly  naming  the  king's  majestie" 
seems  to  have  infected  the  "  subjects" 
as  much  as  the  "enemies,"  notwith- 
standing the  moral  privileges  which  the 
English  historian  tells  us  the  former 
enjoyed  in  their  own  title.  As  a  sample, 
we  may  take  an  event  which  happened  in 
the  preceding  reigp«  luid  is  detailed  in 
Ware's  Annals.  The  Earl  of  Kildare, 
having  a  quarrel  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  (both  of  them  being  Eng- 
lish subjects,)  burned  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Patrick,  at  Cashel.  When  the 
matter  was  brought  before  the  king 
and  council,  the  earl  being  interrogated 
as  to  the  reason  of  so  heinous  an  at- 
tempt, not  only  admitted  the  fact,  but 
answered  he  would  never  have  done 
it,  had  he  not  thtrnght  the  bishop  was 
then  in  the  church*  The  re.«ult  was, 
according  to  the  chronicler,  that  **  the 


archbishop  was  worsted  in  this  con- 
test, who,  suppressing  his  grieft  re- 
turned to  his  country ;  bat  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  being  received  into  the 
king's  favour,  was  sent  back  vith 
honour  to  Ireland,  where  he,  vith 
grreat  trust  and  care,  mansged  the 
public  affairs.**  This  is  bat  one  from 
hundreds  of  similar  cases. 

SLAVERY. 

It  is  among  the  proud  and  jost 
merits  of  the  English  law,  that  it 
never  permitted  slavery  at  home.  The 
prohibition  was,  however,  till  reoeotl; 
not  generally  extended  beyond  the 
British  Islands. 

Ware,  in  his  annals,  (p.  5,  A.!k 
11710  mentions  a  fact  highly  credit!' 
ble  to  the  generous  and  kmdl/  feeUoKi 
of  the  Irish  at  the  time  of  the  N(«- 
man  invasion.  They  had  been  ip  the 
habit  of  purchasing  from  the  pintet 
who  frequented  their  coast  such  parti 
of  their  plunder  as  they  were  wiQiag 
to  dispose  of,  and,  among  the  reit> 
their  English  prisoners,  whom  tiu? 
bought  for  slaves.  When  the  foreisv- 
ers  landed  on  their  coast,  and  lubdotfj 
it,  they  thought  it  a  visitation  frofi 
God  for  some  flagrant  offence.  A 
synod  was  held  at  Armagh,  to  asca* 
tain  the  cause  of  the  national  risitatiofi. 
It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  thi 
clergy  that  it  was  a  chastisement  froa 
God  for  the  heinous  crime  of  httTJn? 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  keeping 
them  in  bondage.  It  was  therefofj 
determined  that  every  slave  in  IrM 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  [and  so  ^ 
curse  removed  from  the  people. 

An  abhorrence  of  slavery,  in  dtfonr 
at  least,  seems  to  have  always  been  a 
predominant  sentiment  in  Irelan<J- 
that  the  land  gifted  with  so  manj  ct- 
tural  immunities  should  never  "fi»tt*  i 
a  slave  where  the  serpent  would  die. 
But  a  nobler  practical  illostratiofl  •■( 
this  sentiment  occurred  in  more  mo- 
dern times.  The  year  1727  was  rei- 
dered  memorable  by  a  resohu^ 
passed  at  a  yearly  meeting  of  I^di 
Quakers  in  Dublin.  The  ca«e  << 
neg^o  slavery  being  taken  into  confr 
deration,  the  practice  of  imports?* 
them  from  their  own  countrj  was  c** 
demned,  and  the  censure  «***'*ll' 
the  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  T^ 

first  public  record  of  a  aimil*'  "^ 
took  place  in  England  in  the  ^ 
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1758.  Thus  it  would  appear  that,  of 
all  the  European  nations,  the  Irish 
were  among  the  first  to  abolish  sla- 
very at  home,  and,  in  more  modern 
times,  the  first  to  protest  against  the 
traffic  of  slaves  from  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  so  the  measure  of  aboli- 
tion may  be  sfdd  to  have  been  first 
advocated  in  Dublin. 

CLERICAL  ABSENTEES. 

The  enormous  quantities  of  wealth 
drawn  from  this  kingdom  by  Romish 
ecclesiastics  would  be  hardly  credible, 
if  the  historians  who  record  it  were 
not  themselves  Roman  Catholics,  and 
many  of  them  ecclesiastics.  In  the 
reifi^  of  Henry  III.  a.d.  1229,  apos- 
tolic letters  were  sent  by  the  pope  to 
collect  a  tenth  of  all  the  moveables  of 
the  laity  and  clergy,  to  support  his 
wars  against  the  Emperor  Frederick. 
This  levy  met  with  great  opposition 
from  the  English,  and  according  to 
the  annalist  (Ware,  46), '' Ireland  sent 
likewise  after  their  money  Irish  curses ; 
for  they  were  driven  at  the  worst  hand 
to  sell  unto  the  mercyless  merchants 
their  cows,  hackneys,  caddoes,  and 
aqua  vit2e(!)  to  make  their  present  pay- 
ments." A  few  years  afterwards,  a.d. 
]  240,  another  nuncio  came  to  Ireland, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into 
the  emperor's  hands ;  and  in  five  years 
more,  a.d.  1245,  another  levy  was 
attempted,  of  11,000  marks  out  of 
both  kingdoms — England  and  Ireland, 
of  which  Ireland  actually  supplied  the 
enormous  disproportion  of  6,000  marks. 
In  1270  Ireland  was  again  required  to 
submit  to  the  exactions  of  his  holiness, 
and  the  tithes  of  all  spiritual  promo- 
tions for  three  years  to  come  were 
levied  to  support  the  pope's  wars 
against  the  king  of  Arragon.  These 
are  only  a  few  out  of  many  instances 
occuHng  in  a  few  years;  and  the 
reader  may  find  similar  events  re- 
corded in  Ware's  annals,  as  happening 
once  in  every  five  or  six  years,  about 
the  same  period.  According  to  Mat- 
thew Pans,  such  taxes  and  talliages 
sometimes  amounted  to  a  moiety  of  the 
goods  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  so 
much  as  two- thirds  of  the  profits  of 
the  lands  of  these  kingdoms  were  at 
one  time  finding  their  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  pope  and  the  ecclesias- 
tics who  constituted  his  court. 

The  driUQ  was  not  merely  by  such  le- 


vies as  th^  foregoing ;  all  the  best  ecclesi- 
tical  preferments  were  conferred  upon 
Italians,  who  had  factors  living  in  these 
kingdoms  who  regularly  transmitted 
the  profits  to  Rome.  Matthew  Paris, 
who  was  a  monk  and  in  other  matters 
almost  worshipped  the  pope,  calls 
England  *'  Balaam's  ass,  loaden,  beaten, 
and  enforced  to  speak."  In  one  view, 
at  all  events,  this  simile  of  the  histo- 
rian is  appropriate.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  simplicity  with  which  the 
people  submitted  to  barefaced  cheats, 
the  monies  collected  by  which  are  to 
be  added  to  the  other  more  regular 
supplies  from  the  pockets  of  the  pious. 
One  common  device  of  the  friars  was, 
to  persuade  the  people  to  put  on  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  vow  themselves 
to  the  holy  wars,  and  then  immediately 
afterwards  sell  them  a  dispensation  to 
relieve  them  from  going  there. 

The  following  catalogue  of  tho 
devices  to  draw  money  for  holy  church 
out  of  the  kingdom,  is  given  in  the  sta- 
tute of  faculties,  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1 9  :— 
*' pensions,  cences,  Peter-pence,  procu- 
rations, fruits,  suits  for  provisions, 
expeditions  of  bulls  for  bishopricks 
and  archbishopricks,  and  for  delegacies 
and  rescripts  in  causes  of  contentions 
in  appeals,  jurisdictions  legative,  dis- 
pensations, licences,  faculties,  grants, 
relaxations,  writs  called  per  de  volere, 
rehabilitations,  abolitions,  and  other 
infinite  sorts  of  bulls,  breves,  and  in- 
struments of  suudrie  natures  and 
names,  the  specialities  whereof  be  over 
long,  large  in  number,  and  tedious  to 
be  mentioned." 

The  drain,  however,  which  was 
most  severely  felt,  as  being  in  most 
constant  operation,  was  the  dedication 
of  the  profits  of  the  most  valuable 
benefices  to  foreign  ecclesiastics,  out 
of  which  grew  the  series  of  statutes 
against  "  provisions."  The  dispute  be- 
tween Primate  Anselm  and  Henry  I. 
ended  by  a  concession  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage  to  the  pope,  in  1107,  in 
return  for  which  the  pope  gave  up  the 
right  of  sending  a  legate  to  England. 
The  immediate  use  of  this  concession 
was  the  conferring  on  the  attendants 
of  the  pope's  court  who  never  set  foot 
in  England,  many  of  the  most  valuable 
benefices  in  the  kingdom,  "  whereby," 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  old  acts, 
*'  the  treasures  and  riches  of  the  land 
were  carried  away,  and  works  of 
charity    and    hospitality    neglected." 
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The  pope  presented  his  nominee  by 
what  was  called  a  "bull  of  provision," 
and  the  person  presented  by  him  was 
called  a  **  provisor,"  whence  the  sta- 
tutes against  the  pope\s  usurpations 
were  called  "statutes  of  pro  visors.'* 
This  assumption  was  accompanied  by 
others  of  a  similar  nature.  Thus^ 
although  judicial  appeals  to  Rome 
never  obtained  in  England,  (except  for 
a  short  time  in  Stephen's  reign,)  it 
appears  from  the  preambles  of  various 
acts  that  breves  of  citation  to  Rome 
were  at  various  times  attempted  to  be 
enforced.  All  these  aggressions  were 
generally  legislated  against  together, 
and  as  the  aggressions  on  the  indepen- 
dent judicial  prerogatives  of  the  king- 
dom became  more  important,  the  origi- 
nal name  given  to  the  statutes  on  these 
subjects  was  forgotten,  and  since  the 
statute  of  16  Rich.  II.  Engl,  generally 
known  as  the  "  statute  of  prsemunire,** 
such  offences  were  designated  by  the 
term  praemunire.  The  latter  name  has 
no  reference  to  any  thing  occurring  in 
the  statutes ;  but  it  was  directed  that 
the  offender  should  have  a  garnissement 
or  warning  of  two  months,  before  he 
should  be  prosecuted.  The  proceed- 
ings therefore  commenced  by  a  writ 
to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to 
admonish,  "  praemonere,"  the  defen- 
dant. Offenders  were  then  said  to 
incur  a  praemunire,  a  phraseology 
which  was  adopted  in  subsequent  sta- 
tutes on  similar  subjects. 

The  legislation  in  England  against 
these  offences  form  a  tolerably  exten- 
sive code.  The  first  chapter  of  Magna 
Charta  is  "quod  ecclesia  Anglicana 
libera  sit,  et  habeat  omnia  jura  sua 
Integra  et  libertates  suas  illoesas." 
Barrington  (Obs.  Stat.  p.  6)  observes 
upon  this,  that  the  liberties  referred  to 
were  immunities  from  papal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  every  reign  of  the  an- 
cient Scottish  kings,  and  almost  every 
compilation  of  ancient  laws,  began 
similarly.  The  statutes  against  pro- 
visors  in  England  begin  in  26  Edward 
I.  and  the  latest,  previous  to  the  Refor- 
mation, appears  to  be  in  the  second 
year  of  Henry  IV. 

In  Ireland  legislation  against  "  pro- 


visors"  began  about  the  same  time  ai 
in  England,  but  continued  much  later. 
The  earliest   Irish  act  on  the  sub- 
ject is  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,*  h 
which  sending  or  conveying  money  b? 
religious    houses  out  of   Ireland  tc 
foreign   superiors,   is   forbidden  wi 
punished.     The  English  acts  of  Ed- 
ward III.  on  the  same  topics,  which 
are  of   some  length,    were  adopted 
here  by  the  famous  parliament  of  Kil- 
kenny, in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign; 
but  the  earliest  printed  Irish  stitote 
on  the  subject  does  not  occur  tillaAer 
the   similar    English    legislatioD  bi 
ceased — viz.  in  the  reig^  of  Henry  VI. 
The  recitals  of  the  statutes  of  tisk 
reign  show,  that  however  hopeless  hb 
holiness  found  the  effort  to  draw  thr 
profits  of  English  benefices  tbeo  to 
Rome,  he  was  far  from  giving  np  tk 
attempt  here.     The  first  act  of  Hearj 
VI.,  in  the  thirty- second  year  uf  ibis 
reign,  recites  that  "  provisions"  w«rc 
then  more  frequent  in  Irehmd  t>ii! 
they  had  been  theretofore ;  and  m- 
ther  act  of  the  same  reign  recites  ila^ 
"  divers  persons  advanced  to  beneacti 
within  the  land  of  Ireland,  do  ab^ 
themselves     out    of    the    said  i»c^ 
whereby  the  issues  and  profits  of  tK^ 
benefices  be  yearly  taken  forth  of  tlieail 
land  of  Ireland,  to  the  great  impo»«- 
rishment  and  weakening  of  the  ix^ 
diminishing    of    God's    service,  a" 
withdrawing  of  hospitality.**    A  sta- 
tute passed  a  little  later  (7  Edward  K. 
c.  2)  prohibits  the  purchase  of  bene- 
fices from  Rome,  and  recitMthi:» 
former  times  the  clergy  used  to  l*j 
hospitality  to  the  honour  of  God  aj 
profit  of  poor  people,  but  of  Ute  ^b* 
purchased  bulls  to  hold  their  X\t\^ 
in  commendamf  "  to  the  final  extfr 
guishment  of  divine  service  and  b^* 
tality."     There  are  other  oDpriflW 
acts  of  Edward  IV.  (11,  12  Edwirf 
IV.  and  12,  13  Edward  IV.)  »P^ 
the  appointment  by  the  pope  to  b* 
preferments,  by  one  of  which  (!•♦ 
Edwai-d  IV.  c.  53)  executing Iwl^ 
is  made    treason    in  all   concenw* 
Besides    the    general    provision'* 
Poyning's  acta  (10  Henry  VII.I**^ 
ing  the  English  laws  on  this  i^rsi^" 


*  This  act  is  not  in  the  printed  editions  of  the  statutes,  nor  indeed  "^f*. ']/ 
rectly  speaking,  an  Irish  statute,  being  the  English  act  of  the  same  year,  *'«  v| 

portis  rcliglosormn,*'  which   was  sent  by  writ  to  Ireland See  Report  of  »'" 

Record  Commissioners  for  1830. 
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there  is  also  a  special  act>  adopting 
and  enforcing  all  the  previoas  statutes 
in  both  countries  against  ''provisions." 
The  great  frequency  and  strong  lan- 
guage of  these  several  acts  is  a  striking 
proof  how  vigorously  the  struggle 
was  carried  on  between  the  advocates 
of  English  independence,  and  what 
would  be  now  called  "ultramontane 
Romanists,'*  and  how  keenly  the  evil 
effects  of  the  foreign  ecclesiastical  rule 
was  felt. 

What  were  called  "  commendams" 
were  used  as  an  evasion  of  the  acts 
against  "  provisions  :*'  and  one  of  the 
preceding  acts  (7  Edward  IV.)  was 
caused  by  a  decision  of  the  judges,  that 
the  preceding  statutes  did  not  apply 
to  a  commendam,  because  they  spoke 
only  of  *'  reservations,  collations,  and 
provisions."  Commendams  were  a 
device  of  Pope  Leo  X.  a.d.  848,  and 
their  object  was  to  supply  the  means 
of  hospitality  and  dignity  to  the  holders 
of  preferments,  the  emoluments  of 
which  were  small.  The  old  canons 
prohibited  pluralities,  but  a  distinction 
was  taken  .that  though  a  clergyman 
could  have  only  one  benefice  in 
titulo,  another  might  be  ''commended" 
to  bis  custody  until  an  incumbent  was 
provided  for  it.  Hospitality  being 
then  considered  one  of  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  the  clerical  character,  pre- 
sentations to  benefices  in  commendam 
were  usually  to  provide  the  means  of 
liospitality,  in  mensam,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  bad  legal  pun  among  canonists, 
that  in  commenda  was  quasi  in  come' 
denda»  At  first  the  benefices  thus 
bestowed  were  usually  without  the 
cure  of  souls,  but  the  practice  soon 
degenerated  into  a  mere  evasion  of  the 
rule  against  pluralities.  The  fore- 
going statute,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was 
intended  to  prevent  such  presentations 
only  by  the  pope  or  a  foreign  power, 
and  not  to  prohibit  them  by  the  king  or 
proper  patron,  by  whom  they  continued 
to  be  made  even  after  the  Reformation. 

The  avarice  of  the  regular  clergy 
appears  to  have  been,  at  all  times,  a 
popular  subject  of  attack.  Chaucer 
ridicules  the  avnrice  of  friars.  The 
Homaunt  of  the  Rose,  which  he  trans- 
lated, was  originally  written  by  Jehan 
de  Methuen,  a  Frenchman,  who  car- 
ried his  spirit  of  satire  so  fir  as  to 
play  a  practical  joke  on  the  fViars  on 
his  death- bed.  He  left  them  a  heavy 
chest  as  a  legacy ;  but  when  it  was 


opened,  instead  of  riches,  it  was  found 
to  contain  nothing  but  vetches.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  refused  Christian 
burial  in  consequence. 

I(  is  among  the  queer  contradictions 
of  Ireland  that  the  party  claiming 
to  be  the  national  one  should  be  the 
adherents  of  the  pope.  The  perfect 
independence  of  the  ancient  Irish 
Church  seems,  as  an  historical  fact, 
past  dispute.  On  every  occasion  the 
Romish  party  among  the  clergy  seem, 
in  early  times,  to  have  taken  part  with 
English  settlers  against  the  natives — 
not  to  mention  that  the  first  invasion 
of  the  English  was  under  sanction  of 
a  bull  empowering  Henry  the  Second 
to  reduce  the  heretic  Irish.  In  the 
synod  held  soon  after  the  Conquest,  by 
Henry  II.  the  subjugation  of  the 
Irish  to  the  English  Church  ^  ^  en- 
forced by  the  more  Romish  p  t  of 
the  clergy  in  terms  very  insulti  {  to 
the  Irish.  The  details  of  this  str  ^le 
are  given  hy  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 
Vivian,  the  pope's  legate,  went  so  far 
as  to  excommunicate  all  who  should 
question  the  title  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land to  Ireland.  The  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  English  House  of  Lords 
— one  of  the  great  badges  of  subjec- 
tion which  yielded  to  the  firmness  of 
the  volunteers  of  1782 — ^was  first  ap- 
plied to  by  a  Romish  prior,  in  the  case 
of  the  prior  of  Lanthony,  a.d.  1432. 
It  would  appear  that  the  clergy  had  a 
great  influence  in  framing  the  statutes 
of  Kilkenny,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
the  first  regular  legislative  provisions 
for  this  kingdom.  These  statutes  in- 
troduce the  writ  "de  excommunicato 
capiendo,"  and  contain  various  other 
provisions  for  the  establishment  of 
ecclesiastical  authority — ex.  gr.  chap. 
10,  which  prohibits  any  person  from 
holding  communion  with  a  man  under 
sentence  of  excommunication.  Yet 
these  statutes  contain  the  most  strin- 
gent and  severe  provisions  against  the 
native  Irish.  They  provided  (caps.  14, 
15)  that  Irish  of  Irish  lineage  shall 
not  he  admissible  to  any  cathedra], 
nor  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice 
among  the  English,  nor  even  to  pro- 
fession in  religious  houses  among 
them.  It  is  also  a  singular,  though 
accidental,  coincidence,  that  the  epithet 
of  "  enemy,"  by  which  the  natives  had 
always  been  previously  designated  by 
the  Anglo-Irish  legislature,  ceased  to 
be  applied  to  them  in  the  reign  of 
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Henry  VIII.  just  at  the  introductioa 
of  the  Refornuition. 

The    evils    of   provisions,   foreign 
commendams^  &c.  had  ceased  long  be- 
fore the  Reformation ;  and  the  vigour 
of  the  English  had  so  effectually  ter- 
minated the  efforts  of  the  Romish  ec- 
clesiastics to  interfere  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  crown,  that 
prosecutions  in  England,  under  the 
statutes    against    provisors  and    the 
early  statutes  of  prsemunire,  were  at 
all  times  very  rare,  and  in  compara- 
tively modern  times  unknown.     Seve- 
ral other  offences  of  a  different  cha* 
racter  were,  at  a  later  period,  made 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  a  prsmu- 
nire ;  but  prosecutions,  even  for  these, 
were  exceedingly  uncommon.      The 
only  instance  of  one  is  said  to  be  that 
given  in  the  state  trials,  when  the 
penalties  of   a    praemunire  were  in- 
flicted on  some  persons  for  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the 
reign  of   Charles  II.     It  was  other- 
wise, however,  in  Ireland,  where  pro- 
secutions, under  the    earlier  statutes 
of  priomunire,  appear    not  to  have 
been  very  unusual.     In  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  Sir  John  Davis,  the 
English  attorney-general  here,  prose- 
cuted one  Robert  Lalor  on  the  statute 
16  Richard  II.,  his  offence  being  that 
he  had  accepted  the  title  and  office  of 
the  pope's  vicar-general  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  Dublin,  and  there  exercised 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  foro  consci- 
entice,  maintaining  and  justifying  the 
pope's  authority.      The  facts    of  the 
case,  and  the  speech  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution,  are  reported  at  length  by 
the  learned  prosecutor  himself.     So, 
although  the  statutes    adopting    the 
Reformation  here,  and  declaring  the 
kinff  head  of  the  church,  were  passed 
in  the  28th  year  of  Henry  VIII. ;  yet 
for  some  time  afterwards  the  right,  so 
jealously  guarded  in  England,  of  pre- 
senting to  bishoprics,  was  neglected 
here;  and,  according  to   Davis,  the 
first    presentations   to  the  bishoprics 
of  Derry,  Raphoe,  and  Clogher,  made 
by  the  king,  were  not  made  until  the 
reign  of  James  I. 

The  statutes  against  provisions  and 
pra?munire  have  never  been  repealed, 
though  long  fallen  completely  into 
disuse. 

GENTLEMEN  AND  VAGABONDS. 

There  is  a  curious  and  spirited  pas- 


sage in  HoUingshed  on  the  character 
of  an  Irish  gentleman : — 

'*  For  the  Irishman  standeth  to  moeii 
on  his  eentilitie,  that  he  termetb  laj 
one  of  the  English  sept,  and  planted  ia 
Ireland,  Baldeagh  Galteagh^  u  e,  Eog* 
lish  churle ;  bat  if  he  be  an  Eneliskau 
born,  then  he  nameth  him  BaUa^ 
Saxonnegh,  i,  e,  Saxon  churle :  so  tbt 
both  are  chorles,  and  he  the  oolj  ga> 
tleman." 

Modem  observers  have  often  r^ 
marked  on  the  pride  that  preveiit8--ar 
rather  prevented,  for  it  is  a  feeling  Mf 
happily  no  longer  existiz^ — theoonnie- 
tions  of  Irish  families  of  respectibilitv 
applying  themselves  to  any  luefol  par- 
smt.  The  patrician  contempt  of  poor 
Paddy  for  all  who  **  demean"  thm* 
selves  to  work, 

*'  For  the  gloriou*  prWIlcge  of  being  indfuwtet.' 

has  been  the  fertile  subject  sliW  d 
uncharitable  sneers  and  stem  reboke. 
It  is  almost  four  hundred  years  im 
it  was  represented  to  the  English  kss 
as  the  prominent  defect  of  the  Ixm 
character.  There  is  an  answer  d 
Walter  Fitzsimons,  archbishop  d 
Dublin,  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  ^ 
served  in  Ware,  (Ann.  p.  26.) 

"The  greatest  and  chicfest ' tlJjj 
that  not  only  impoverisheth  this  ivd- 
ship  of  Ireland,  and  also  causes^ 
many  stirs  and  jars  with  them,  u  ^ 
ness';  for,  if  the  father  have  aa  estHf^ 
and  dies,  though  he  have  wr«  » 
many  children,  they  all  hanker  oo  tbai 
name,  who  is  prince  or  duefoft^>> 
rather  than  to  take  on  tw^iUnf^e^* 
trade,  supposing  it  a  disgrace  so '« ^ 
their  fathers  before  them  havio?  ac- 
quired an  estate.  This  is  thecttst«'a 
of  the  country,  which  your  higho«*sc» 
subjects  have  learned  of  the  ntii'*». 
filling  their  panches,  to  care  not  (or  c' 
other  than  brawling  and  plotting.  Tit*; 
are  so  many  stragglers,  aodproretibi} 
it  is  more  charity  to  put  them  to  «j^ 
than  to  succour  them  with  victsals.'' 

The  character  is  not  confined  to  th» 
"gentleman."  Like  other  natoJi* 
characteristics,  it  infected  the  k*  v 
well  as  the  high.  Coupled  ^^^ 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  distarW 
and  ill-protected  state  of  the  coaDtr?. 
it  gave  rise  to  a  lawless  and  «ol*« 
class,  who  were  the  objects  of  fr«^' 
legislation   in   our    anoieat  statsttf* 
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There  are  acts  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.*  reciting  the    evils    of   persons 
learing  their  lawful  and  honest  works^ 
aod  becoming  "kernes,   eyil    doers, 
wasters,  idlemen,  and  destructioners 
of  the  king's  liege    people."     There 
were  enactments  of  the  same  charac- 
ter made  in  the  parliament  of  Kil- 
IteoDj;  and  others,  earlier  still,  among 
the  unpablished   statutes  of  Edward 
II.  (IS  Edward  II.  cc.  2,  3)  against 
"kernes,  idlemen,  and  other  vagrant 
trespassers  on  the  people's  property." 
Tbesei  and  the  numerous  provisions 
igaiost  the  custom  of  '*  coshering," 
were  not  aimed  merely  at  the  class 
which  the  modern  meaning   of   the 
words  would  seem  to  include.     The 
principals,  at  least,  of  the  idlemen  and 
ragrants  were    gentlemen.      Among 
the  articles  to  be  observed  in  Ireland 
ill  a  close  roll  of  Edward  III.,  (men- 
tioDed,  Ware,  c.  1 2,)  is  one  against 
those  who*  lead  or  maintain  kernes  or 
the  people  called  idlemen,  unless  in 
the  marches. 

From  the  phrase  in  the  last-men- 
tioned ordinance,  **  people  called  idle- 
DieOi"  it  would  appear  that  the  word 
iud  obtained  a  more  specific  meaning 
than  "idler."  So  the  proper  meaning 
of  kerne  is  a  foot  soldier.  The  arms 
6f  kerne  consisted  of  darts  and  dag- 
gers, or  skeynes,  (short  knives.)  The 
word  was  well  understood  in  its  pro- 
per sense  by  the  English,  as  the  use 
)f  it  by  Shakspeare  shows,  who  cor- 
i^'tly  assigns  to  the  kernes  even  their 
appropriate  weapons — darts.f  In  the 
statute-book,  however,  these  phrases^ 
dlemen  and  kernes — seem  to  be  used 
vaguely,  as  descriptions  of  ill-con- 
lucted  and  lawless  wanderers.  Kerne 
«a$  so  popularly  understood  among 
'be  English  settlers  here,  as  appears 
from  HoUingshed,  who  was  nearly 
Shakspeare's  cotemporary,  he  gives 
<^P'  8)  the  following  coarse  but 
^noas  interpretation   of  its    mean- 


ing : — ''  Kerne  signiiieth,  as  noblemen 
of  deep  judgment  informed  me,  a 
shower  of  hell ;  because  they  are  no 
better  than  rdkeheUs  or  the  devilTs 
blackguards,  by  reason  of  the  stinking 
stirre  they  keepe  wherever  they  be." 

The  principal  grievance  inflicted  by 
these  unsettled  idlers  was  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  plunder ;  but  flxmg 
themselves  at  Aree  quarters,  where 
they  chose,  without  consulting  their 
host  whether  they  were  welcome  or 
not.  This  they  sometimes  did  under 
colour  of  authority  or  right,  but  as 
often  by  mere  violence.  'The  practice 
is  repeatedly  prohibited  in  the  early 
laws  of  the  English  settlers  against 
"  coshering,"  *•  cuttingrs,"  "  coyne  and 
livery,"  &c.  HoUingshed  describes 
coshering  (c.  8)  thus : — "  These  no- 
blemen and  noblemen's  tenants  now 
and  then  make  a  set  feast,  which  they 
call  coshering,  whereto  flock  all  their 
retainers,  whom  they  name  followers, 
their  rithmours,  their  cards,  their 
harpers,  that  feed  them  with  musick. 
In  their  coshering  they  sit  on  straw^ 
they  are  served  on  straw,  and  lie  on 
mattrasses  and  pallets  of  straw." 
Coshering  is  more  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  merely  the  custom  of 
exacting  entertainments  from  tenants, 
and  is  so  used  in  the  statute-book. 
"  Cuttings"  appears  a  corruption  of 
''cuddies, "which  is  another  Irish  term 
for  a  similar  practice.  Coyne  and 
livery,  which  was  a  practice  of  com- 
pelling the  inhabitants  to  supply  food 
and  clothing  for  man  and  horse,  is  a 
more  modern  device,  introduced  by 
the  English  in  imitation  of  these  cus- 
toms. It  was  introduced  by  Maurice 
FitzThomas,  Earl  of  Desmond,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  to  support  the 
king's  army  against  the  Scots  under 
the  command  of  Bruce,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  strictly  speaking,  an  Irish 
custom. 

The    English  statute-book  is    not 


•  18  Henry  VI.  and  25  Henry  VI.  c.  7.     See  also  11  and  12  Car.  I.  c.  16,  for 
be  suppression  of  cosherers  and  idle  wanderers, 
t  Henry  VI.  pt.  2,  act  3,  sc.  1 : — 

'*  In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  crafty  Cade 
Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kernes, 
And  fight  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs,  with  darts, 
Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quilled  porcupine." 

^0  in  Macbeth,  Act  1,  sc.  2 :— 

'*  Of  kernes  and  gallowglasses  is  supplied." 
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without  its  testimonies  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  Irish  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  VL,  and,  what  is  remark- 
able, the  obnoxious  class  were  not  the 
haymakers  or  pig-drivers,  but  students 
at  Oxford.  Sutute  1  Henry  VL  cap. 
S,  Eng.  enacts  that^  on  account  of 
the  murders,  robberies,  and  rapes,  and 
other  felonies  committed  by  the  Irish 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  they 
shall  be  banished  to  their  own  coun- 
try within  a  month,  except  graduates 
of  the  university,  beneiioed  clergymen, 
and  lawyers ;  and  by  this  act,  and  ano- 
ther of  the  same  period,  (2  Hen.  VI.  c. 
8,)  all  Irish  students  and  graduates 
continuing  there  are  required  to  find 
security  for  their  good  behaviour ! 


As  a  set-off  for  this,  nay  be  men- 
tioned an  Irish  act  of  the  r^gn  of 
Henry  VIII.  (33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15.) 
It  is  entitled  ''  An  Act  for  Va<^ 
bonds,"  and  provides  that  "  schoolars 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  that  goe  about  begging, 
not  being  authorized  under  the  ted  of 
the  said  umversitiest  by  the  comniis- 
sary,  chancellor  or  vice-chaocellor  of 
the  same,  shall  be  punished  sod  or- 
dered in  manner  and  forme,  as  is 
above  rehearsed  of  strong  beggars," 
i.  e,  be  whipped  at  a  cart*s  tail,  and 
sworn  to  return  home  with  a  letter 
certifying  that  they  had  been  whipped 
as  vagrant  strong  beggars. 
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CHAPTER  T. 

**  E«t  allquid  fatnle  muloin  per  rcrba  levaic 


StnukpaUt  Inclntui  dolor  atqae  exvttuat  latof , 
Cogltur  ct  vires  muUijpllcMt)  niM." 

Ovid. 
•*  I  looVed  upon  the  holla  of  BalcluUia,  and  they  were  deeolete.** 


I  HAROLY  ventured  to  address  Irwin 
during  our  progress;  he  seemed  to 
dread  the  danger  of  utterance,  and 
his  is  one  of  those  countenances  in 
which  deep  grief  takes  almost  the 
appearance  of  anger.  I  had  little 
doubt  that  his  life  would  have  "  rub- 
bed on"  placidly  enough,  and  that 
though  his  thoughts  might  often 
perhaps  have  reverted  to  his  early 
friend,  his  peace  would  not  have  been 
much  disturbed  by  the  recollection, 
had  not  the  facts  before  detailed  been 
thus  by  extraordinary  accident  brought 
before  him.  But  ''  there  is  a  joy  in 
woe,**  and  I  was  convinced  he  would 
not  have  forfeited  the  knowledge  of 
those  incidents  to  escape  the  pain  it 
caused  him ;  and  for  myself  it  was  a 
relief  to  think  the  sad  talc  of  which  I 
had  seen  the  catastrophe,  would  coroo 
to  me,  not  as  the  forced  discovery  of 
a  stranger,  but  through  the  hallowed 
medium  of  a  friend  to  him  that  was 


gone,  so  it  was  with  thsnkfalne^s  f 
resigned  the  keys  of  his  papers. 

Irwin  and  I  arrived  at  the  door,  a^ 
while  we  stood  awaiting  its  openin^r*  > 
powerful  tremor  bhook  his  limbs,  at>i 
his    large    moisculine    features  verr 
shrunk  and  of  an  ashy  paleness.  Wbra 
we  entered  he  sunk  upon  the  chair  i^ 
the  hall,  and  it  was  some  minotes  b^ 
fore,  mastering  himself  with  a  stroag 
effort,  he  was  able  to  rise  and  foil''' 
me  silently  up  the  stairs.    He  tornwi 
as  it  were  by  instinct  into  the  dra«in?- 
room,  and  looked  expectantly  arooad: 
his  eyes  fell  first  on  the  picture,  thefl 
on  the  desk,  the  sight  of  which  seei5f<i 
to  move  him  afresh. 

"  He  lies  up  stairs,"  said  I,  "in^'"* 
of  the  attics.** 

"  I  know,**  he  replied,  in  a  ho^k' 
voice,  and  preceded  me  slowlj  to  tl" 
room  ;  he  evidently  knew  which  it  •**> 
and  closed  his  eves  as  he  opened  '■«■ 
door. 
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The  old  woman  had  occupied  her- 
self io  removing  all  the  apparatus  of 
Mokness ;  5he  bad  only  smoothed  the 
ruDled  bed  and  composed  the  limbs  of 
the  bodjy  and  there  it  lay;  its  soft 
placidity  affording  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  working  emotions  depicted  in 
Irvin's  countenance.  The  features 
had  slightly  relaxed  during  the  ;fev 
hours  that  bad  elapsed  since  I  had  last 
seen  it ;  the  chest  had  fallen  in^  and 
the  prominent  breastbone  in  rigid  out- 
line under  the  white  coverlet,  bespoke 
the  form  of  death  ;  one  waxen  hand 
vaa  exposed  by  the  side,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  was  more  life-like; 
ihe  colour  had  returned ;  it  was  almost 
a  smile  that  loitered  on  the  lips,  "  like 
monlight  on  the  snow." 

'-  There  lired  no  tnre  on  tliat  pale  brow 

Of  vUhca  vnftilflHcd, 
The  ho^v  bope  of  answered  pimjer^ 
7  he  cmlm  of  perfect  ite«c«  wm  there, 

The  uint't  last  ulcep  to  gild  i 
Twcr«  more  than  crime  to  mar  «  re^t 
So  tranqail — k>  supremely  blerl." 

With  a  forced  sternness  of  compo- 
sure Irwin  regarded  it ;  he  feared  to 
unmaD  himself ;  and  before  he  looked 
round  upon  us,  the  indelicacy  of  obser- 
vation at  such  a  scene  which  might 
have  before  occurred  to  my  mind, 
^truck  me,  so  I  left  him,  and  descended 
«ith  the  servant  to  the  room  below. 

In  about  an  hour  he  joined  me.  I 
coulJ  perceive  that  tears  had  come 
to  his  relief — if  indeed  they  are  a  re- 
i'l't';  but  he  had  in  some  degree  re- 
sumed his  self-possession,  by  being  for 
a  while  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
''itiing  his  feelings.  I  had  told  the 
Ionian  that  he  was  the  executor  of 
Mr.  Daly,  the  friend  whose  name  he 
li^d  mentioned  the  night  before,  but 
thdt  no  step  should  be  taken  in  his 
aiTiirs  without  Mr.  Barrett's  concur- 
rince  and  due  authority,  so  that  there 
n^vd  be  no  opposition  to  our  examina- 
tion of  his  will  and  papers. 

In  fact  she  was  inclined  to  offer 
none,  but  as  the  circumstances  were 
•neular  and  unprecedented,  I  waa 
•iubious  of  the  rieht  path,  and  offici- 
"■'isljr  willing  to  obviate  any  objection 
l^at  might  arise  even  from  a  menial. 
The  first  thing  that  met  our  eyes  on 
^'lening  the  desk,  was  the  will ;  it  was 
■Uted  eleven  years  back,  and  we  did 
t<ot  read  it,  as  bound  with  it  was  a 
'  Micil  of  much  later  date,  which  con- 
tained minute  directions  as  to  the  dis- 


posal of  his  bo<ly»  and  which  was 
labelled  with  Irwin*s  name. 

There  was  no  time  or  inclination  on 
Irwin's  part  for  cool  calculation,  or 
for  ascertaining  the  course  of  legal 
propriety. 

<<  He  had  no  near  relative/'  said 
he,  *'  nor,  while  living,  one  friend  but 
myself.  I  had  no  means  of  serving 
him  before,  but  now  I  will  ask  no  per- 
mission to  fulfil  to  the  very  letter  his 
wishes,  and  I  will  take  the  conse- 
quences, be  they  what  they  may.  His 
letters  and  papers  shall  fall  into  no 
hands  but  mine  ;  as  to  his  property,  I 
care  not  concerning  it:  thus,  had  it 
been  my  case,  he  would  have  done  by 
me,  and  thus  will  I  act  by  him." 

I  will  not  prolong  my  own  part  in 
the  story  by  further  detail  of  our  con- 
versation ;  it  will  suffice  for  the  satis- 
faction of  all  who  read  the  tale,  to 
hear,  that  before  the  day  was  over,  we 
had  ascertained  from  legal  opinions, 

confirmed  by   Dr.  's  statement, 

as  to  the  sanity  of  Mr.  Daly,  that 
Irwin  was  fully  empowered  to  act  as 
his  executor,  and  the  following  day 
saw  us  travelling  together  with  the 
remains  to  the  county  of  ,  about 

fifty  miles  from  Dublin,  whither  he 
had  desired  to  be  carried  for  burial. 

We  left  town  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  as  our  pace  was  neces- 
sarily very  slow,  it  was  nearly  four  in 
the  day  when  we  arrived  at  Clonsal- 
lagh. 

We  had  little  communication  during 
the  journey,  as  Irwin  volunteered  hut 
few  words,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought, 
sometimes  perhaps  pleasing,  as  he  re- 
called the  many  limes  he  had  passed 
the  nooks  and  towns  on  that  well- 
known  coach  road,  a  wild  and  merry 
school-boy,  and  often  again  a  sedate 
young  collegian,  accompanied  by  him 
who  was  now  our  silent  companion ; 
and  at  times  the  past  seemed  so  entirely 
to  possess  him,  that  he  smiled  as  he 
pointed  out  to  me  two  or  three  spots 
associated  with  some  juvenile  pranks 
and  recollections,  and  then  in  a  few 
moments  he  would  recur  to  the  me- 
lancholy present — the  sad  end  of  as 
all. 

I  could  not,  however  curious,  bring 
myself  to  urge  him  with  questionn, 
but  rather  was  desirous  to  wait  until 
his  inclinations  might  lead  him  to  tell 
me  some  particulars  of  the  history. 

At  last  we  entered,  through  a  dila- 
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pidated  gateway,  a  long  avenue  of 
treesy  so  thickly  planted  as  to  exclude 
the  light  and  also  to  impede  their 
growth;  they  were  like  a  forest  of 
masts,  being  only  wooded  at  the  top, 
and  the  earth  beneath  was  bare  or 
ovengrown  by  their  fibrous  roots.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  bespoke 
neglect  and  desolation ;  it  had  an  air  of 
gloom  which  even  the  presence  of  gay 
summer  could  hardly  altogether  dispel. 
Three  or  four  dirty  children  who  were 
at  play  near  the  gate,  'ran  after  the 
carriages  as  we  approached  the  house, 
and  watched  our  progress,  and  one 
having  given  notice  to  its  mother,  by 
some  back  entrance,  the  door  of  the 
house  was  quickly  opened  to  admit 
us.  The  woman,  who  knew  of  our 
errand,  although  she  had  not  expected 
us  until  the  day  following,  immediately 
recoffnised  Irwin. 

"  Och,  then,  but  yer  althered«  sure 
enough,  Masther  John,"  said  she, 
*'  but  shure  Td  know  you  av  ye  were 
biled  itself,"  and  in  the  energy  of  her 
affoction  she  took  |;his  hand.  *'  An' 
don't  ye  remimber  me — don't  ye  re- 
mimber  Judy  that  used  to  make  yer 
bed ;  sure  I  was  the  housemaid  in  it 
in  the  ould  roasther's  time,  when  ye 
used  to  coom  down  width  poor  Mas- 
ther Richard,  and  many*s  the  joke  vez 
used  to  put  an  me,  an*  ye  remimber 
the  ghost  yez  dhressed  up  to  frighten 
the  life  out  o'  me ;  and  more  betoken, 
many's  the  half-crown  ye  gave  me 
whin  ye  thought  no  more  of  it  nor  iv 
it  was  a  jack-stone— —<*' 

Whether  the  good  woman  had 
really  recalled  herself  to  his  recollec- 
tion or  not,  I  know  not,  or  if  her 
words  identified  some  ruddy  Judy  of 
former  days  with  the  haggard  but 
good-humoured  looking  slattern  that 
stood  before  him,  but  Irwin  shook  her 
hand  kindly,  and  striding  on  through 
the  familiar  passage,  entered  a  room 
on  the  left  hand. 

The  sashes  were  open,  and  a  large 
turf  fire  was  blazing  in  the  grate.  She 
followed  him. 

*'  I  was  jist  readyin*  up  the  place  a 
bit  for  ye/'  said  she,  **  iver  since  the 
man  come  down  this  morning,  and 
Mr.  Murray  coom  here  and  towld  me 
ye'd  be  in  it.  Whethen  but  it's  a  sor- 
rowful world,  Masther  John ;  but  it's 
little  we  any  of  uz  thought  we'd  see 
80  much  of  it  the  last  time  we  had  ye 
here,  before  Masther  Richard  wint  to 


the  Injees — and  poor  Miss  Beuj  too; 
well,  how  things  happens.  I  only 
hard  of  her — I  niver  seen  her  afther 
she  come  back  here  the  misthress  of 
the  place.  I  lit  the  fire  up  jist  to  take 
off  the  damp  and  the  drary  look  off  o' 
the  room." 

She  went  on  in  this  strain,  varjing 
her  reflections  with  sundry  lamen- 
tations for  our  unexpected  arrinli 
when  she  *' hadn't  a  hap'orth  barrin 
rashers  an*  eggs,  an*  a  few  owM 
stags  iv  pitatees"  to  offer  us,  ontil 
Irwin  having  braced  his  mind  to  a 
strenuous  effort  at  composure,  by 
looking  often  and  slowly  ronnd  tlK 
room  and  out  of  the  windows,  as 
though  he  would  fain  have  the  fint 
introduction  and  emotion  over,  re- 
turned to  the  carriage  to  superintend 
the  removal  of  the  coffin  to  the  oppo- 
site room,  which  was  open  and  readj 
for  its  reception ;  that  done  and  the 
carriage  dismissed,  he  and  I  were  onee 
more  alone  and  freed  from  the  worthy 
Judy's  sympathv  aud  garrulity,  as  she 
went  to  the  kitchen  to  prepare  oar 
repast. 

It  was  a  long,  low  house,  in  the 
cottage  style,  and  had  probably  ori- 
ginally contained  not  more  than  fin 
or  six  apartments;  but  it  had  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  until  it 
now  was  quite  a  large  building,  or  at 
least  had  much  accommodation,  occo- 
pying  three  sides  of  a  square,  bot  it 
was  in  no  part  more  than  two  stories 
high. 

The  front,  which  faced  the  avenue, 
looked  uninviting  enough,  the  walb 
being  discoloured,  the  shrubs  aroaod 
neglected,  and  the  banks  ragged  and 
uprooted  by  pigs  and  poultry,  which 
ran  straggling  at  our  approach.  Op- 
posite the  door  through  which  *e 
entered,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
hall,  or  rather  passage,  was  another, 
opening  upon  a  lawn  or  grass  garden; 
it  was  a  slopmg  bank,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  clear  and  narrow  river  *wan- 
dered  at  its  own  sweet  wifl;"  «^- 
though  not  in  order,  still  it  was  a 
garden,  for  a  wild  profuiuon  of  com- 
mon annual  flowers^bright  sweet-pe* 
and  mignionnette,  and  their  hardy 
mates — not  to  speak  of  many  bushes  co- 
vered with  early  ro8es,showed  that  sone 
effort  had  been  made  still  to  recaio  tts 
character ;  that  side  of  the  house,  too, 
was  overgrown  with  creepers,  passioa- 
flowers,  and  clematis,  and  two  or  thre* 
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rarer  parasitical  plants  told  of  the 
hand  of  some  who  had  once  taken  an 
interest  in  the  beauty  of  the  deserted 
house ;  round  a  part  of  the  angle^  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  house^  in 
the  hollow  square  facing  the  garden, 
ran  a  low  balcony,  level  with  the 
upper  story,  from  which  were  steps  to 
the  ground,  covered  with  leaves  and 
flowers. 

From  the  house  to  the  river,  on 
that  side,  the  garden  was  bounded  by 
a  thick  wood  of  forest  trees,  guarded 
hy  a  paling  and  a  small  rustic  wicket, 
and  on  the  left  was  a  grove  of  ever- 
green shrubs,  laurels,  arbutus,  and 
phillyrea,  through  which  there  was  a 
vista  of  a  small  lake,  supplied,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  the  river,  which  I 
supposed  travelled  out  again  at  the 
other  aide. 

It  was  a  lovely  spot — a  place  where 
the  mind  might  well  repose  upon  the 
peacefol  bosom  of  nature;  for  here 
ftrtwas  scarcely  visible  for  the  plan- 
tations ;  the  garden  was  so  suited  to 
the  scenes  that   they  almost  seemed 
suggested  by  it ;  but  my  mind  was  too 
ftttless  then  to    enjoy  its    tranquil 
heanty.    Say  what  we  may,  there  is 
more  interest  in  the  workings  of  one 
human  heart — in  one  glimpse  into  the 
^arce  of  one  human  feeling  or  pas- 
sion— than  in  all  the  majesty  or  grace 
of  inanimate  nature ;  and  when  the 
l^ter  affects  us,  it  is  only  (but  un- 
<^D8cionsly,   perhaps)  as  ^'par  rap- 
port" to  the  movements  of  the  soul 
vithin.     I  will  not  say  our  emotions 
begin  and  end  in  self,  but  they  gene- 
^7  b^pn  and  end  in  humanity. 

There  are  times  when  the  thoughts 
can  rise  higher  from  the  created  to 
the  Creator — when  we  can  contem- 
plate the  mighty  mountains,  wide 
A}rests,  and  roaring  sea,  as  evolved 
from  chaos  ere  yet  man  was  made 
from  the  dost  of  the  ground — and 
forgetting  all  human  interests,  be  ab » 
«orbed  in  their  solitary  grandeur; 
hut  this,  comparatively,  is  seldom  the 
case.    More  often  the  cloud-capt  hills. 


deep  chasm  and  foaming  cataract, 
figure  to  us  the  gloomy  fates,  dark 
passions,  and  wild  power  of  beings — 
our  fellows  who  have  lived  and  died, 
or,  nearer  still,  our  own  past,  present, 
and  future. 

I  roamed  listlessly  about  the  grounds 
for  an  hour  or  two — now  lying  on  the 
grassy  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  garden, 
inhaling  the  rich  scent  of  the  mignion- 
nette  which  perfumed  the  gusts  of  the 
evening  breeze,  as  the  red  sunset 
faded— clouds  of  gnats  whizzed  airily 
round  the  sallows  on  the  water's 
edge ;  and  now  and  then  a  bat  flitted 
dimly  past — a  soft  repose  feU  over 
the  scene.  Was  there  no  one  sound 
of  sorrow  for  the  blighted  possessor 
of  this  fair  spot,  who  lay  still  and  cold 
within  that  casement  near  ?  Was  it 
a  dirge  for  him  the  gentle  water  mur- 
mured?— was  it  for  him  the  tall 
shadowy  trees  stood  silent,  without 
a  whisper  in  their  leaves  ? 


»  Conld  I  bnt ! 
What  ttiii  river  saith  in  night's  itiU  ear. 

Bnt  the  river  ii  clear  and  runneth  doWi 
We  cannot  tell  what  it  wiith ; 

It  keepeth  its  lecretg  down  below. 
And  BO  doth  Death/* 


There  was  a  little  island  on  the 
tranquil  lake  not  fifty  paces  from  the 
shore,  and  on  it  was  a  rustic  building, 
which  attracted  my  wish  to  explore 
it.  A  small  boat  was  laid  up  in  a 
shed  near,  but  it  was  chained  and 
fastened  by  a  lock,  which  my  efforts 
vainly  essayed  to  unloose.  I  had 
thought  Irwin  would  be  best  pleased 
to  be  left  alone ;  but  on  returning 
towards  the  cottage,  I  saw  lights  in 
his  window,  and  entered.  1  found 
him  seated  at  the  table,  with  Daly's 
desk  open  before  him,  and  the  papers 
strewed  over  it ;  his  spirits  were 
calmed,  and  he  was  much  more  like 
himself;  the  silent  fit,  at  least,  was 
ver,  and  I  gathered  from  him  then 
and  subsequently  the  following  parti- 
culars of  the  former  inhabitants  of 
this  lonely  dwelling. 
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PART  II. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Merced*." 


'•  Xon  alia  hilMin 

HOBACB. 


"  Enileih,  then,  lore  In  woe  F    Yea,  or  man  licth, 
And  erery  worldly  bliaa,  ai  thioketh  me  i 
The  end  of  joy  aye  forrow  ooeupieth. 
And  whoio  trowcth  not  that  thus  it  be  ?" 

Chavckr. 


Twenty  years  ago  this  house  was  a 
beloved  and  happy  home.  Its  master* 
Henry  Daly,  was  a  handsome,  easy- 
tempered,  liberal  country  gentleman 
of  the  old  school.  He  belonged,  per- 
haps, hardly  so  much  to  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  as  to  the  period  when 
his  father  was  his  age,  (and  the  fashion 
of  open-handed  prosperity  had  even 
then  been  long  on  the  decline) ;  nor  had 
a  sense  of  prudence,  and  the  continual 
presence  of  the  thought  of  social  dis- 
tinction, so  prevalent  now  in  the  mind 
of  the  youth,  and  even  childhood  of 
this  age,  infected  him.  At  his  board 
the  merriest  hearts  and  wisest  heads 
were  best  welcomed  where  all  were 
welcome  who  came — the  care-worn, 
thread-bare  curate  of  the  parish,  and 
the  hearty  sly  old  priest ;  the  attorney 
of  the  neighbouring  town  ;  the  spirit- 
broken  sizar,  who  was  tutor  between 
terms  to  the  sons  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  the  lord  himself  betimes  ; 
and  the  county  members  were  equally 
honoured  guests  at  the  same  table. 
Not  that  Daly  himself  was  insensible 
to  the  value  of  wealth  and  influence ; 
but,  conscious  of  ancient  birth,  and 
possessed  of  easy  competence,  he  was 
equally  a  stranger  to  insolence  and 
ambition.  Not  jealous  of  his  own  im- 
portance, which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
he  felt  to  be  invulnerable,  he  had  too 
much  inborn  dignity  to  suffer  a  dread 
of  impairing  it  to  abridge  his  freedom. 
Probably  this  thought  never  tangibly 
came  before  him ;  but,  if  it  did,  his 
natural  hilarity  and  frankness  was  so 
predominant,  that  he  seemed  to  feel, 
rather  than  judge,  every  man  his  fel- 
low, and  to  And  something  to  like  and 
admire  in  every  human  being. 

This  was  constitutional  with  him — 
some  say  hereditary.  It  was  of  his 
father  that  the  story  ran,  that  he  used 
to  leave  word  at  the  village  inn  at 
Clonsallagh  that  every  traveller  who 


wore  boots  was  to  be  sent  up  to  bis 
house  on  his  arrival ;  but  this  was  in 
the  old  times,  when  the  great  hoD» 
was  standing,  of  which  the  present  cot- 
tage occupied  only  part  of  the  site, 
ere  this  kind  of  promiscuous  hospita> 
lity  had  as  yet  reduced  the  Dalys  ^om 
being  the  first  family  in  the  coootT, 
to  a  position  of  comparatively  little 
significance. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  defend  this 
state  of  things  ;  nevertheless  it  had 
its  advantages.  The  atmosphere  of 
ease  and  cordiality  which  pernded 
Daly's  board  was  faronrable  to  the 
cultivation  of  social  kindness  sod 
equality.  It  brought  out  the  qualities 
of  men,  apart  ^oro  circumsttnce^ 
When  the  poor  sizar  was  given  to  M 
himself  not  only  the  equal,  bat  supe- 
rior to  the  squire,  the  bitterne^  of 
his  poverty  was  lost  for  the  time 
being ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  be^ 
now  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of 

has  not  happier  reroinisceoces 

of  those  da.^s  than  of  many  which 
gave  him  more  splendid  successes: 
and  that  he  is  not  indebted  for  mod) 
of  his  gracious  sympathy  with  mode^ 
merit  and  struggling  talent  to  ii» 
sense  of  what  he  himself  owed  to  bi< 
early  friend.  But  whatever  my  opi- 
nion may  be  it  matters  little;  such 
were  the  customs  of  this  house,  and 
such  a  roan  was  Harry  Daly. 

His  wife  was  an  English vomao. 
Her  mother,  one  of  two  co-heirese?! 
had  married  against  her  father's  villt 
and  been  therefore  disinherited ;  And 
as  her  husband  died  shortly  afier  ber 
marriage,  and  she  herself  expired  in 
giving  birth  to  her  child,  the  orphan 
was  left  solely  dependant  on  the  r«^- 
maininff  sister,  who,  being  nnroame4 
adopted  her,  and  brought  her  up  cer- 
tainly with  care,  if  not  with  tend<r- 
ness.  But  Love,  who  seeras  to  h*« 
been    an   unpropitious   deity  to  rb? 
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wlsole  family:,  again  interfered,  to  dash 
the  cup  of  fortune.  When  the  fair 
Alice,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  as- 
serted her  own  will,  and  thinking 
all  the  world  well  lost,  insisted  on 
exchangiog  the  gloomy  grandeur  of 
her  aunt's  abode,  for  love  in  a  cottage 
at  CIoDsallagh. 

As  an    Irishman,    Mr.    Daly    pos- 
st.vsed  in  Miss  Whychcot's  eyes  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  be,  if  not  an  arrant 
impostor,  a  designing  fortune-hunter ; 
and  religioQsly  did  she  promise  to  de- 
feat his  golden  expectations,  if  he  en- 
tertained such,  by  erasing  her  contu- 
uiacious  niece's  name  from  the  will, 
which  had  declared  ^her  sole  heiress. 
But  time  rolled  on,  and  the  lady  at 
last  so  far  relented  as  to  condescend 
occasionally  to   hold    intercourse   by 
letter  with  the  offender ;  and  having 
vouchsafed  to  stand  godmother  to  the 
.second  son,  when  she  offere<l  to  adopt 
him,  Mr.  Daly  was  prevailed  upon, 
by  his  wife's  entreaties,  to  consent  to 
the  proposal,  even  though  on  the  hard 
cuiiditions  that   the   boy   was   to   be 
dven  up  wholly  to  her,  and  to  be  de- 
harred  all  intercourse  with  his  family, 
(xcept  through  her  intervention.  This 
unhallowed  bargain  was  made   when 
the  child  was    but  three   years  old ; 
and  so  riffidly  were  its  provisions  en- 
forced, that  his  brothers  and  sisters 
vere  hardly  aware  of  his  existence ; 
and  the  half-yearly  formal  accounts  of 
his  health    and   welfare,  duly   trans- 
iiiitted  to  his  mother,  were  compara- 
tively of  little  interest  even  to  her,  as 
}ears  increased  the  distance  between 
them,  and   added  to  the  number  of 
claimants  on  her  care  and  affection. 
But  nature  may   never  be  wronged 
H'ith  impunity  ;  sooner  or  later  she  is 
avenged,  though,  as  in  this  case,  the 
iins  of  the  fathers  be  visited  on  the 
children. 

Mrs.  Daly  was  a  simple,  gentle, 
pretty  little  woman,  without  much 
strength  of  character  or  intellect. 
To  see  her  children  healthy,  hand- 
some, and  dutiful,  and  her  husband 
loving  to  her  and  to  his  family,  and 
popular  with  his  neighbours,  was 
sufficient  for  her  happiness — without 
care  for  the  present,  or  anticipations 
^'or  the  future. 

When  Irwin  first  became  acquainted 
witli  this  family,  Richard,  the  eldest, 
was  about  eight  years  old.  Irwin  was 
his  schoolfellow,  but   by  about    iivu 


years  his  senior.  In  gratitude  for 
some  kindness  he  showed  the  child,  he 
was  invited  to  accompany  him  home 
during  one  summer's  vacation ;  and 
this  was  the  commencement  of  an  in- 
timacy which  lasted  during  the  whole 
of  his  school  and  college  life,  as  after- 
wards his  return  to  Clonsallagh  with 
Richard  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  though  it  was  his  own 
home. 

*'  From  his  childhood  to  his  death 
he  was  the  most  noble  fellow  I  ever 
saw,**  said  Irwin  ;  and  we  loved  each 
other  with  a  love  indeed  passing  the 
love  of  women  ;  but  he  was  not  made 
for  this  cold  and  common-place  world, 
and  I  could  see  in  him,  even  as  a  boy, 
the  germ  of  those  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  inspired 
him  through  youth  and  manhood,  and, 
alas !  brought  him  to  his  broken- 
hearted end." 

Amongst  the  many  families  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  met  constantly 
here,  the  most  intimate  was  that  of 
Colonel  Power,  an  officer  formerly  in 
the  French  army,  who  being  incapaci- 
tated by  a  wound  from  active  service, 
had  retired  to  live  in  a  small  cottage 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  this, 
which  was  his  native  place;  his  in- 
come was  very  limited,  being  little 
more  than  his  half  pay  and  a  small 
pension,  as  he  had  dissipated  the  whole 
of  his  paternal  property  by  early  ex- 
travagancies, or,  as  some  reported,  in 
play.  He  had  at  that  period  a  fair 
prospect  of  repairing  his  losses,  being 
next  heir  to  a  large  estate  then  in  pos- 
session of  a  cousin  of  his  father's, 
who,  all  the  world  presumed,  would 
die  a  bachelor;  but  he  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  all  the  world  in 
general,  and  of  Colonel  Power  in  par-  * 
ticular,  by  marrying  his  housekeeper 
late  in  life,  and  the  offspring,  in  the 
shape  of  a  vulgarly  healthy  son,  had 
come  to  defer,  if  not  kill,  the  hopes  of 
his  quondam  heir. 

These  circumstances,  together  with 
the  irritation  arising  from  frequent 
pain  in  his  wound  by  a  ball  lodged  in 
the  shoulder,  which  could  not  be  ex- 
tracted, had  embittered  a  temper  na- 
turally fierce,  although  joyous  and 
lively,  and  roused  a  spirit  of  haughti- 
ness and  reserve  which  might  other- 
wise  perhaps  have  lain  dormant. 

He  was  not  popular  in  the  country, 
but  nothing  could  withstand  the  in- 
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flaence  of  Harry  Daly's  boD-hommie 
and  good  nature,  so  that  family  was 
the  only  one  with  which  he  sought  or 
enjoyed  intercourse.  The  colonel 
had  seen  much  of  the  world  and  so- 
ciety, and  the  polish  of  his  manners 
and  variety  of  his  talents  made  him 
an  acquisition  to  their  circle,  and  what 
he  had  to  bestow  of  regard,  or  rather 
of  that  complacent  feeling  which 
stands  to  represent  aifection  in  every 
hardened,  worldly,  and  selfish  heart, 
he  bestowed  on  ihem,  and  they  took 
it  for  friendship.  He  was  an  atheist, 
moreover,  and  took  little  pains  to  con- 
ceal it,  if  he  did  not  openly  avow  his 
principles.  His  wife  was  still  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman ;  she  was  the  por- 
tionless diaughter  of  a  noble  family, 
and  had  been  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Daly's 
in  their  school-g^rl  days.  She  loved 
her  husband  devotedlv,  but  with  a  love 
not  slightly  tincturea  with  fear,  but 
more  still  their  only  child,  a  pretty 
little  girl  of  four  or  five  years  old. 

Imperious  and  at  times  perhaps  un- 
kind to  his  wife,  in  this  child  also  her 
father's  affections  seemed  to  be  cen- 
tered ;  but  this,  as  the  sequel  proved, 
was  but  another  development  of  selfish 
pride.  She  was  one  of  whose  beauty, 
mtelligence,  and  spirit,  a  father  might 
pardonably  be  proud,  and  much  as  she 
loved  her  mother,  her  father,  from  his 
unbounded  indulgence,  was  the  object 
of  her  fondest  adoration. 

Being  brought  up  from  infancv  with 
the  young  Dalys,  she  was  regarded  by 
them  all  as  one  of  themselves ;  but 
above  all  the  rest,  Richard  was  her 
especial  favourite :  to  him  she  would 
appeal  to  defend  her  in  all  her  childish 
quarrels  with  the  others;  with  him 
only  would  she  choose  to  lead  off  the 
country  dances  in  the  long  oak  parlour 
or  on  the  lawn,  on  Christmas  night  or 
midsummer's  eve,  and  his  affection  for 
her  in  return  even  then,  perhaps,  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  love,  for  his 
happiness  seemed  never  complete  in 
anv  enjoyment,  or  in  a  boating  or 
fishing  excursion,  unless  little  Bessy 
Power  was  allowed  to  be  of  the  party ; 
and  great  would  be  her  childish  de- 
light when  he  would  leap  with  her 
across  the  streams,  or  if  she  was  tired, 
carry  her  in  his  arms,  and  caressing 
her,  call  her  «<  his  little  wife." 

"rhis  was  all  very  well,  and  amused 
only  his  sisters  and  brothers  while  he 
was  but  thirteen,  and  she  seven  or 


eight  years  of  age ;  but  although  after 
that  the  period  when  his  school  holi- 
days would  again  bring  him  to  CIod* 
sallagh,  was  looked  forward  to  with 
equal  impatience  by  both,  and  its 
greatest  promise  of  pleasure  was  tbit 
they  should  be  once  more  together, 
the  extent  of  their  mutual  derotioii 
was,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, concealed  from  vulgar  eyes. 
Ricluurd  was  not  of  a  nature  to  sdfer 
any  of  his  feelings  to  become  a  sub- 
ject of  ridicule,  and  she  was  too  seo- 
sitive  and  instinctively  understood  his 
heart  too  well  even  then,  not  to  endea- 
vour to  hide  an  affection  which  it 
might  vex  him  to  see  her  duplayio 
the  innocent  warmth  of  her  wdcooe. 

As  years  deepened  and  streofftheoed 
their  attachment,  its  existence  became 
less  and  less  obvious,  and  at  length 
had  no  place  in  surmise  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  their  relatives.  He  was  too 
deeply  impassioned  to  be  denionstn- 
tive,  even  in  his  manner  to  her  is  pri- 
vate, and  she,  as  she  vereed  towards 
womanhood,  grew  naturally  less  frisk 
in  her  demeanour,  and  perhaps  led  bj 
his  seeming  abstraction  in  her  pre- 
sence to  doubt  of  bis  continued  sffec- 
tion,  she  took  her  pride  to  task  to  be 
more  shy  and  reserved  with  him. 

Such  was  their  relative  positioo 
when  Richard  was  one  and  twenty, 
and  had  been  two  years  in  college^ 
which  he  entered  late,  owing  to  a  dis- 
order of  the  chest  which  attacked  him 
when  he  was  about  seventeen,  and 
which  made  his  mother  unwilling  to 
suffer  him  to  study  or  leave  his  home- 
But  I  had  better  give  the  remainder 
in  Irwin's  own  words. 

When  I  say  **  in  his  words,"  I  mist 
bespeak  allowance.  I  had  better  have 
said  in  his  person ;  yet  even  thus  the 
tale  will  be  impaired,  and  I  shall  fail 
to  transmit  to  the  reader  the  livid 
impression  it  produced  on  me. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  sfflpfe 
narrator  bound  to  facts,  a  novice  ia 
writing  withal,  to  follow  the  exact 
form  of  a  conversation  from  memcry; 
and  besides  the  effect  lost  by  this  eoo- 
sideration,  I  must  encounter  tlM  dis* 
advantage  of  giving  as  a  succinct  a^ 
count  that  which  was  conveyed  to  w 
piecemeal  and  life-like,  not  by  words 
alone,  but  by  the  speaking  eyes  and 
earnest  spirit  of  a  heart- warm  actor  is 
its  scenes. 

Though  I  had  known  Irwin  froB 
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iDY  boyhood,  and  though  his  frank  and 
cordial  oatore  was  such  as  had  almost 
aonihilated  the  distance  which  age 
might  be  supposed  to  establish  between 
05,  I  bad  no  knowledge  of  his  early 
life  and  circumstancesj  and  probably 
I  oerer  would  have  acquired  any  bad 
not  my  part  in  this  event  brought  us 
thus  closely  in  contact.  His  natural 
reserre  of  feeling  gradually  thawed 


as  he  proceeded  in  his  story,  and  I  bad 
no  scruple  in  asking  him  for  minute 
details,  as  the  narration  seemed  rather 
to  be  a  pleasure  than  a  pain,  when  the 
first  struggle  had  subsided. 

His  endeavour  to  give  me  the  cha- 
racters and  actions  of  his  loved  and 
lost,  was  like  receding  to  contemplate 
a  picture — they  lived  again  before  him 
as  he  spoke. 


CHAPTEB   VII. 

"Such  fine  hath  all  hli  gmte  irorthineM, 
Such  fine  his  lore,  rach  jBnehath  his  noblesi, 
Such  fln«  hath  this  fklse  world6s  britUencss  I 
And  thus  began  his  loring  of  Cresseld, 
As  I  hare  told ;  and  for  that  cause  he  died.*' 

Tboilvs  ahd  Cesmizoa. 


**  It  may  seem  strange  to  you»"  said 
he,  "that,  intimate  as  Daly  and  I 
vere,  his  attachment  to  this  girl  should 
have  80  long  remained  wholly  unsus- 
pected by  me.  But  so  it  was.  I  had 
laUn  my  degree  before  he  entered, 
aod  being  a  scholar,  I  resided  in  col- 
lege, aod  after  his  entrance,  we  almost 
lived  together.  I  had  no  doubt  that, 
ardent  and  imaginative  as  he  was, 
love,  whenever  it  might  be  his  destiny 
to  experience  it,  would  be  in  him  an 
inextinguishable  and  all-absorbing  pas- 
sion. But  I  was  not  surprised  that 
^  had  hitherto  never  found  an  idol 
OQ  whose  shrine  to  hang  all  his  hopes 
and  faith  among  the  many  pretty  dolls 
»e  usnally  met  in  society ;  lor,  though 
brimful  of  poetry  and  sentiment,  he 
had  exalted  notions  rather  of  woman, 
iad  his  sensitive,  fastidious  taste  was 
io  readily  susceptible  of  offence,  as 
>ften  to  provoke  a  smile.  Added  to 
^i^  he,  like  most  enthusiasts,  dreaded 
he  imputation  of  romantic  feeling,  in 
proportion  to  his  consciousness  of  its 
^ality  and  influence  in  his  own  mind ; 
tiJ  these  circumstances  must  account 
or  my  ignorance  of  that  keystone  of 
li^  destiny.  Afterwards  it  appeared 
0  me  a  stupid  blindness  to  the  natu- 
&1  course  of  things  to  suppose  that 
)alj  could  have  remained  insensible 
^  the  singular  beauty  and  grace,  the 
indred  genius*  strength  and  softness, 
bich  spoke  in  every  feature  and 
Jovement — every  word  and  look  of 
I'^abeth  Power.  I  said  she  was  beau- 
tul,  and  she  was ;  but  her  beauty  was 
ot  of  that  correct  and  dazzling  kind 
hich  immediately  strikes  the  beholder. 
'q  the  contrary,  she  might  probably 


have  been  passed  over  by  many  in  an 
assembly  with  the  mere  commendation 
of  being  "  rather  a  pretty  girl."  Her 
chief  charm  lay  in  that  varied  and 
lovely  expression  of  countenance 
which  neither  painting  nor  descrip-- 
tion  can  convey  ;  and  yet  that  picture 
resembles  her,  for  then  one  continued 
mood  of  mind  had  given  a  fixed  cha- 
racter to  her  face ;  but  it  is  not  like 
what  she  was  at  gay  sixteen,  before 
she  had  known  sorrow. 

*'  The  first  discovery  1  made  of 
Daly*s  passion  was  at  the  time  I  speak 
of.  The  whole  family  had  come  up 
to  town  for  the  winter,  and  resided  in 
that  house  in  -street,  which  we 

left  this  morning.  It  had  belonged 
to  Mr.  Daly's  mother,  whose  recent 
death  had  given  it  into  his  possession ; 
and  Mrs.  Daly  had  induced  her  easy* 
tempered  husband  to  forego  his  de- 
lights of  farming  and  fox-huntinff,  and 
remove  there  for  the  benefit  of  mas- 
ters, and  the  advanti^e  of  society  for 
her  two  daughters,  then  growinff  op. 

<'  One  morning,  having  called  to 
bring  Richard  to  some  shooting  match 
or  other  amusement,  I  forget  what, 
then  going  forward,  Mrs.  Daly  said    » 

***\  have  just  had  such  a  pleasant 
letter  from  Anne  Power.  They  are 
coming  up  to  town,  on  their  way  to 
England.  The  colonel  has  had  some 
sort  of  a  reconciliation  with  Mr. 
Meredyth,  and  he  has  invited  them  all 
over  on  a  short  visit  to  Barron'a-court. 
To  cement  it,  that  odious  wife  of  his 
has  been  dead  these  two  years ;  so  there 
IS  now  no  possible  objection  to  their 
going ;  and  I  hear  that  his  excellency 
is  in  such  high  delight,  as  to  be  quite 
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condescending ;  and  she,  too,  writes 
in  great  spirits,  and  seems  to  regret 
leaving  Clonsallagh  the  less  on  account 
of  our  absence.  She  does  not  hint  at 
it ;  but  I  cannot  but  guess  the  project 
that  is  in  the  coloneVs  mind ;  and  I, 
too,  have  laid  out  the  plan  quite  to 
my  satisfaction.  The  son  and  heir  is 
to  fall  in  love  with  my  sweet  Bessy,  of 
course  ;  and  a  charming  affair  it  will 
be  for  all  parties.  1  couldn't  help 
thinking  often  what  a  mournful  state 
she  would  be  in,  dear  child,  if  any 
thing  happened  her  father,  and  she 
was  left  penniless,  as  they  would  be, 
except  for  poor  Anne's  pension.  I  am 
going  to  write  immediately,  and  tell 
her  my  hopes,  and  ask  them  to  come 
here.  1  roust  ask  you,  John,  to  knock 
up  a  roost  for  Richard  in  your  room 
at  college  while  they  remain,  as  I  shall 
want  his  garret  for  Bessy.' 

'*  Thus  did  the  good  motherly  lady 
run  on,  but  unheeded  by  me,  for  my 
eyes  were  rivetted  on  Richard,  who, 
standing  by  the  window,  grew  sud- 
denly pale  as  ashes,  and  then  blushing 
deeply,  concealed  his  face  by  turning 
it  fully  way  ;  but  he  did  not  articulate 
until  urged  by  a  question  from  his 
mother,  whether  he  <  was  not  glad  to 
hear  the  news  ?'  when  he  replied,  has- 
tily, *  Yes,  of  course,  madam,  very 
glad,'  and  under  some  pretext  left  the 
room.  I  do  not  know  why  I  made  no 
jesting  observation  to  Mrs.  Daly  on 
the  effect  of  her  communication  on 
Richard.  I  did  not  do  so  ;  but  when 
he  and  I  left  the  house  together,  I 
ventured  to  rally  him  on  his  emotion, 
though  in  truth  I  attributed  it  to  any 
other  cause  than  the  true  one. 

**  *  Are  you  sighing  for  the  pros- 
pects of  your  little  wife  of  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  Daly,'  said  I,  *  or  do 
you  think  Clonsallagh  will  be  nought 
without  the  colonel  ?' 

**  He  listened  to  me  in  silence  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  said  gravely — 

**  *  Banter  on,  Irwin,  if  it  suits  your 
hamour,  or  seems  to  you  consistent 
with  our  friendship,  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  subject  yon  allude  to  is  no 
jest  to  me,  but  touches  the  very  spring 
of  my  life  and  hopes  here,  and  1  be- 
lieve hereafter.* 

"  His  serioas  manner  sobered  me  at 
once,  and  he  went  on — 

<*  <  If  I  have  wronged  our  intimacy 
by  withholding  this  confidence  from 
you  hitherto,  it  was  because  mine  was 


a  love  too  deep  for  words.  You  would 
have  thought  ine  a  fool  or  a  madiiian, 
had  I  given  it  even  the  most  messnred 
expression.  Perhaps,  even  now,  jou 
may  think  ine  both ;  but  I  bflieve  I 
am  not.  It  has  grown  with  my  growtb, 
and  strengthened  with  my  strength; 
and  my  judgment  daily  confirms  what 
my  heart  has  long  told  me,  that  she, 
whom  I  love  alone,  was  born  for  of, 
and  is  as  far  beyond  all  compari- 
son with  others,  as  the  moon  shines 
above  the  stars  of  heaven.  She  has 
been  the  object  of  my  existence  U 
this  hour  ;  and  I  speak  in  calm  cod- 
viction  when  I  say  that,  if  she  is  not 
to  be  mine,  life  can  offer  me  nothing 
worth  its  endurance.' 

'*  Astonished  as  I  was  by  this  initU 
ligence,  and  at  the  earnest  solemoitr 
of  his  manner,  I  could  not  qaickly  re- 
ply to  him  ;  but,  endeavouring  to  re- 
sume the  lighter  tone  in  which  I  bad 
first  spoken,  said — 

" '  Well,  Daly,  cheer  up,  my  dear 
fellow.  I  had  certainly  no  notion  ;o« 
were  so  tragically  deep  in  the  abyss ; 
but  if  you  are  sure  of  the  young  l«Jv 
herself,  as  I  have  no  doubt  voo  vf, 
yon  need  not  fear  a  rival.  She  viu 
not  forget  you,  or  she  is  not  the  girl  i 
take  her  for,  (Cupid  before  Plutus  aojr 
day  at  sixteen,  however) ;  and  if  site 
does,  depend  upon  it  she  is  net  worth 
regretting.  An  heroic  lover,  snA 
frightened  by  a  bagatelle.  I  v> 
ashamed  of  you.' 

** '  Do  not  jest  with  me  now,  lr»in/ 
said  he.     '  I  am  serious.     I  hsve  all 
to  lose,  and  you  nothing,  unlesSf  per- 
haps, a  friend.      Are  you  confioced 
of   the  reality  of  what  I  tell  yoo? 
Do  you  know,  or  do  you  not  koo* 
that  my  whole  soul  is  staked  on  my 
love  ?     If  you  are  so  ignorant  of  n* 
as  to  doubt  it,  let  us  part.    1  will  «m 
or  lose  alone ;  and  the  sole  request  I 
will  make  shall  be,  that,  in  memor?  of 
our  past  friendship,  you  will  not  iv- 
part  this  confidence  to  any  one— that 
you  forget  this  last  hour ;  hut  ii  w^* 
believe  me,   will  you  indeed  be  vi}' 
friend  ? — will  you  assist  me  to  secure 
what  is  far  more  to  me  than  li|<(- 
May    I    reckon    upon   yon,   Irwio' 
Choose,  and  choose  quickly.' 

"  You  may  anticipate  the  answer  I 
gave  him.  1  promised  to  do  all  in  ^^ 
power  to  forward  his  wishes;  ao"« 
alasS  I  kept  my  promise  to  the '«^ 
letter. 
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**  He  told  roe  he  had  the  worst  opi- 
nion of  Colonel  Power ;  that  he  be- 
lieved his  sole  ambition  for  himself 
and  his  child  was  the  possession  of 
wealth  and  rank ;  and  that,  to  attain 
these,  he  would  sacrifice  her  and  his 
honour  also.  He  dwelt  on  her  love 
for  her  father,  and  his  power,  as  well 
as  influence  over  her ;  and  he  knew 
her  nature,  too,  he  said,  and  that  a 
day  of  retribution  would  come,  should 
she  obey  him,  and  repentance  come 
too  late.  And  he  trembled  for  her, 
as  well  he  might;  and  yet  it  had 
been  better  for  her  that  his  worst 
fears  had  been. realized;  but  I  must 
not  anticipate. 

''The  following  week  the  Powers 
came  to  town  ;  and  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  her  as,  on  that  day, 
when,  for  the  last  time,  I  saw  her 
happy.  Her  forehead  was  high  and 
broad,  too  large,  perhaps,  for  regular 
beauty,  but  nobly  formed;  and  her 
brows,  though  straight  and  delicate, 
had  a  character  of  decision  not  com- 
monly seen  in  one  so  young.  The 
rest  of  her  features  were  small,  and 
the  outlines  seemed  hardly  yet  fully 
defined.  Her  hair,  which  was  of  a 
pale  nut  brown-colour,  approaching 
golden,  but  darker,  fell  in  wavy  curls 
around  her  face,  and  in  childish 
fashion  over  her  neck  and  shoulders ; 
and  her  large  dark  gray  eyes,  whose 
long  lashes  cast  a  deep  shade  beneath, 
had  an  habitually  thoughtful  expres- 
sion, which  did  not  quite  amount,  but 
nearly  so,  to  melancholy — unless  when 
she  smiled,  and  then  they  seemed  to 
beam  mirth.  Her  skin  was  very  fair, 
but  not  of  that  transparent  kind 
usually  called  so,  but  of  an  opaque, 
vellum-like  texture  ;  and  her  complex- 
ion was  sinfi^ularly  colourless,  unless 
when  excited,  and  then  the  soft  glow 
that  dawned  upon  her  cheek  was  like 
the  pink  in  the  inside  of  an  Indian 
tfhell ;  but  this  was  seldom,  for  she 
was  of  a  calm  and  serious  tempera- 
ment, and  not  readily  moved.  She 
sat  next  me  at  dinner  the  day  of  their 
arrival  in  town  ;  and  with  her  slight 
childish  figure  in  her  simple  white 
frock,  and  long  green  sash  tied  behind, 
she  looked  *  scarce  fourteen,'  though 
she  was,  in  reality,  two  years  older. 

"  It  was  affecting  to  sec  her  ignorant 

of  the  fearful  solicitude  that  oppressed 

her  lover,  and  of  all  cause  for  it — 

bending  her  innocent,  inquiring  look 
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on  Richard*s  anxious  face  with  the  fa- 
miliar air  of  a  sister. 

** '  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?' 
said  she,  when  we  came  up  stairs  to 
the  drawing-room.  '  Mr.  Irwin,  what 
has  happened  to  Richard?  He  says 
he  is  not  ill,  though  he  seems  so,  and 
will  hardly  speak  to  any  of  us.  He  is 
changed,  I  think,  since  he  has  come  to 
live  in  Dublin  among  all  the  gay  peo- 
ple— isn't  it  so  ?  But  he  ought  not  to 
be  so  surly  when  we  are  just  going  to 
leave  you  all.  Indeed,  Dick,'  turning 
to  him  as  he  sat  abstractedly  gazing  at 
her,  with  coquettish  laughter  in  her 
eyes, '  if  you  don't  mend,  I  will  take  a 
leaf  out  of  your  book  and  forget  you 
in  turn,  and  take  upon  me  to  play  the 
dignified  when  I  come  back  to  Clon- 
sallagh,  after  our  grand  visit  to  Bar- 
ronscourt.  But  no,  you  are  really 
erieved,  Richard ;  I  have  vexed  you — 
m  truth,  I  did  not  mean  it  I'  seeing, 
with  sudden  concern,  the  pain  given 
him  by  her  thoughtless  jest. 

''  He  did  not  answer  her  ;  but  taking 
the  little  hand  that  rested  on  his  shoul- 
der, pressed  it  for  a  moment  between 
both  his,  and  then  starting  up,  left  her 
and  me  together,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Power,  in  what 
would  have  seemed  to  a  stranger  a 
careless  strain.  I  could  easily  account 
for  this  puzzling  mood  of  his,  but  she 
was  evidently  at  fault. 

"  *  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Irwin,  the 
meaning  of  Richard's  manner?  He 
is  not  angry  with  me,  I  know ;  but 
there  is  something  strange  in  his  be- 
haviour. May  I  venture  to  press  him 
for  the  cause  ?  There  is  a  vague  sen- 
sation of  fear  over  me  concerning  him 
— has  he  got  into  any  scrape  ?* 

"  *  Perhaps,  Miss  Bessy,*  said  I, 
gravely,  *  he  is  hurt  at  seeing  you  so 
gay  in  leaving  your  friends.  I  doubt 
you  do  not  know  all  his  heart  towards 
you.' 

I  looked  steadily  at  her  while  I 
spoke,  for  I  could  not  suppose  her 
ignorant  of  Daly's  passion  ;  and,  had 
I  seen  one  symptom  of  duplicity  in 
her  bearing,  I  had  determined  to  use 
my  utmost  efforts  to  free  him  from  her 
toils.  She  turned  her  soft  eyes  won- 
deringly  on  my  face,  and  they  do  not 
live  who  could  doubt  the  truth  of  their 
fair  open  gaze.  What  she  read  there 
I  know  not ;  but  it  was  a  commentary 
of  volumes  on  my  words,  for  she  cast 
them  down  soon,  and  her  sweet  face 
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was  overspread  with  blushes,  as  she 
replied, 

*'  *  Indeed,  Mr.  Irwin,  if  I  did  not 
know  I  was  to  come  back  soon — verj 
soon— I  would  be  far  from  happy  ;  for 
there  is  nothing  that  I  care  for  out  of 
Ireland,  and  my  thoughts  will  be  ever 
there  V  Then  gathering  courage-^ 
*  Besides,  you  know,  we  might  as  well 
be  in  Cheshire  as  at  Clonsallagh  while 
you  are  all  in  Dublm — and  papa  was 
so  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  our 
journey — and  after  all,  perhaps,  I  was 
not  so  gay  as  I  might  seem/ 

"  1  saw  what  was  revolving  in  her 


gentle  heart  as  clearly  ti  though  it 
were  open  to  my  gaze.  I  think  theiii 
for  the  first  time,  the  beUef  thst  fat 
loved  her  was  confirmed,  and  pcrhspi 
a  glimpse  into  her  own  thoughts  toM 
her  what  the  secret  work  of  yesn  h«d 
been  building  up.  We  spoke  little 
more,  for  I  had  been  satisfied  of  ber 
sincerity ;  and  feeling  thst  she  vii 
worthy  of  the  devotion  of  hii  noUi 
heart,  my  course  was  taken  that  I 
would  oppose  him  no  more,  snd  Ileft 
her  sitting  alone  in  the  window-«tt, 
absorbed  in  reverie. 


CHAPTER  vui. 

"  Abide,  my  lord,  and  nil*  yonr  owa«  and  take  this  rede  from  me, 
That  woman*!  fldth'i  a  brittle  tmtt    ■even  twelremontiu  didel  tbou  say  } 
1*11  pledge  me  fbr  no  lady*e  ftlth  beyond  the  eereBth  Ikir  day.** 

BAU.AO  or  TUX  KOBU  MoEBissn* 


"  I  NEED  not  tell  you  what  was  the 
sole  subject  of  our  converse  during 
the  months  the  Powers  remained  in 
-       street. 

"  Every  day,  Daly  was  occupied 
with  them,  either  seeking  from  the 
coloners  words  and  movements  to 
{gather  greater  certainty  as  to  his  pro- 
jects, or  in  secret  intercourse  with 
Bessy ;  for  as  his  suspicions  were  more 
confirmed  as  to  her  father^s  designs, 
his  fear  of  the  discovery  of  the  nature 
of  his  feelings  towards  her  increased 
ten-fold.  But  he  had  continual  enjoy- 
ment of  her  society,  as  it  was  his  to 
escort  her  and  her  mother,  during 
their  stay  in  town,  to  the  various  pub- 
lic amusements  of  the  day,  and  on 
their  shopping  excursions,  when  they 
were  employed  in  choosing  dresses  and 
the  thousand  and  one  articles  of  female 
finery  which  were  unknown  at  Clon- 
sallagh, but  which  Colonel  Power  de- 
sired might  be  purchased  to  do  honour 
to  their  host  at  Barronscourt.  Al- 
though he  was  a  man  of  expensive 
tastes  and  habits,  and  much  given  to 
value  externals,  he  had  hitherto  shown 
utter  carelessneHS  as  to  those  matters 
as  far  as  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
concerned ;  but  the  particular  direc- 
tions he  gave  upon  the  subject  now, 
were  attributed  bv  all  but  Daly  rather 
to  bis  pride  of  birth  and  paternal  af- 
fection than  to  any  ulterior  motive. 
Perhaps,  under  other  circumstances, 
the  novelty  of  this  amusement  might 
have    gratified  a  pardonable    girlish 


vanity  in  Bessy,  who  now,  for  the  fint 
time,  saw  a  town  larger  than  Cloo- 
sallagh,  and  was  given  choice  of  other 
habiliments  than  her  every-dsy  brown 
stuflf  frock,  or  white  muslin  and  coarse 
straw  cottage  bonnet.  Bat  nov  the 
innocent  follies  of  girlhood  were  to  be 
nought  to  her  ;  she  had  been  pIoDgei 
at  once  from  the  careless  ease  of  hs^ 
childhood  into  the  vortex  of  maturer 
passions — she  was  to  be  mad«  k* 
quainted  with  concealment,  fear,  &s^ 
sname,  distrust,  and  suspicion— sh* 
was  to  learn  to  live  alone,  and  npc^ 
one  all-consuming  hope — she  wis  to 
struggle,  unaided  by  counsel,  with  cot- 
tending  emotions,  to  enter  the  storoj 
life  of  love. 

"  Had  Mrs.  Power  been  a  person  of 
stronger  passions  and  quicker  obstm- 
tion,  she  could  not  have  failed  to  ^- 
mark  the  change  which  the  first  f^^ 
days  after  her  arrival  in  town  m 
wrought  in  Bessy,  for  it  had  been  ^*f 
the  stroke  of  an  enchantcr'i  wid^J 
but  though  tender,  pious,  and  s^' 
denying,  and  devotedly  attached  to  fe*f 
child,  she  was  a  weak  and  incoase 
ouent  woman,  little  calculated  to  Q&- 
aerstand  the  constitution  of  soch  s 
soul  as  her  daughter  was  sodovw 
with,  who  (apart  from  his  ^c«»^^] 
circumstances  had  not  hitherto  broap' 
out)  ^found  more  congeniality  i^^^ 
strong  and  tranche  character  of  £=• 
father  than  in  the  soft  insipidity  of  b^- 
mother's  mind  and  nature. 

"  In  these  matters,  thorefor«>  B<s*? 
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look  little  interest;  naj,  vrhen  Daly 
had  infused  into  her  mind  his  jealous 
sospieions  with  regard  to  their  object* 
thej  seemed  to  inspire  her  with  dis- 
gust,  notwithstanding  she  combatted 
his  emotion  strongly,  nor  could  be 
brought  to  adfliiit  tne  belief  that  her 
bdbyed  and  indulgent  father  had  other 
desires  for  her  tiban  that  she  should 
be  happy  in  her  own  way.  But  when 
the  time  of  parting  drew  near,  and 
Mrs.  Daly  urged  upon  him  a  request 

to  leave  Bessy  with  them  at street, 

and  pursue  his  journey  with  Mrs. 
Power  alone,  and  he  gave  not  only  a 
stem  refusal  to  her,  but  oommanded 
Bessy  with  some  anger  that  the  re- 
quest might  not  be  repeated,  her  faith 
was  slightly  staggered,  but  not  de- 
stroyed ;  but  she  consented  to  remain 
silent  on  the  subject  of  her  engage- 
ment with  Daly  until  at  least  their  re- 
turn to  Clonsallagh,  and  to  correspond 
with  him  during  her  absence,  and  tell 
him  minutely  every  thing  that  oc- 
curred, and  he  too  was  to  write  to 
ber,  which  could  be  securely  managed 
under  the  cover  of  one  of  nis  sister's 
letters. 

**  For  three  weeks  or  more  after 
tbey  went  away,  Daly  was  in  a  state 
of  alternate  exaltation  and  dejection 
hard  to  describe ;  at  tiroes  he  would 
■it  up  with  me  until  dawn,  expatiating 
on  the  firmness  |and  strength  of  her 
character,  and  his  confidence  in  her 
invulnerable  fidelity ;  then  the  thought 
of  her  extreme  youth  and  filial  devo- 
tion, and  her  finUier's  determined  and 
ambitious  temper,  would  come  across 
him,  and  he  would  give  himself  up  to 
despair ;  then  he  would  show  me  her 
letters — her  innocent  childish  letters — 
what  a  picture  they  were  of  her  lovely 
and  candid  soul.  Ah  me,  how  little 
did  I  anticipate — but 

The  dreaded  heir  did  not  i^pear 
during  the  first  week  of  their  sojourn 
at  Barronsoourt ;  he  was  in  London, 
but  at  length  he  came.  What  amuse- 
ment then  did  Richard's  anticipadon 
of  rivalry  afford  her — ^the  merriment 
of  her  letter  on  the  subject  and  her 
droll  description  of  the  hero-— how 
mournful  seems  its  sportive  strain  now. " 

Irwin  turned  to  the  table,  and  look- 
ing over  a  parcel  of  letters  tied  with 
a  blue  ribbon,  discoloured  with  time, 
and  the  characters  of  which  seemed 
half  effiused,  he  selected  two  or  three. 

**  Poor  Dal/'—and  he  passed  his 


hand  across  his  brow  like  one  who  had 
'*  wept  his  fill,"  and  was  convinced  of 
its  uselessness — "  these  were  the  sole 
possession  he  retained  when  he  was 
wrecked  and  kept  amongst  the  Dyaks 
in  Borneo.  He  told  me  the  savages 
believed  them  to  be  an  amulet,  and 
surely  they  were  such  to  him ;  these 
few  yellow  papers  drenched  with  sea 
water,  that  survive  him,  alasl  were 
youth,  and  hope,  and  joy,  and  love 
undying,  to  exist  on  earth  and  in 
heaven." 

"The  creases  in  the  letters  were 
carefully  pasted  beneath,  and  they 
were  written  in  the  fur  clear  hand  of 
a  child  fresh  from  school;  he  read 
many  to  me,  but  I  give  but  one  ex- 
tract here — 

''Just  fancy  p^a  wanting  me  to 
marry  such  a  creature.  Why,  he 
would  be  ashamed  of  me  if  I  could 
endure  the  thought  of  it.  I  can  as- 
sure you  I  had  half  a  mind  to  break 
my  word  and  tell  him  of  this  notion 
of  yours  the  day  we  first  saw  him,  he 
would  have  been  so  amused  at  it.  I 
think  he  is  nearly  a  fool ;  he  does  not 
know  anything,  can  hardly  read  Eng- 
lish, and  writes  very  badly.  I  was  in 
the  library  yesterday,  and  I  had  got 
down  a  big  Virgil  from  the  shelf,  and 
I  was  reading  over  again  the  last  dear 
lesson  that  you  read  with  Edward  and 
me  at  Clonsallagh — don't  you  remem- 
ber that  day  ?  They  were  looking  for 
us  every  where  and  could  not  find  us, 
for  we  were  in  the  little  arbour  on  the 
lake,  and  you  had  drawn  up  the  boat 
and  hid  it  amongst  the  bushes.  It  was 
the  latter  end  of  the  sixth  book,  and 
began — 


CI 


<  O  nate,  ingentem  luctum  ne  quaere 
tuornm," 


and  you  went  on  when  you  came  to 
the  part — 

"  Vel  qusB  Tiberine  videbis 
"Funera,  cum  tumulum  prseterlabere 

recentem, 
Heu  pietas,  heu  prisca  fides,  invictaqne 

bello 
Dextera ! 
Hen  miserande  puer !  si  qua  fata  aspera 

mmpas, 
Tu  Marcelius  eris," 

your  voice  saddened,  and  that  and  the 
beautiful  rolling  sound  of  the  words 
and  the  story,  brought  the  tears  into 
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my  eyefl.  I  was  thinking  perhaps  it 
was  the  last  time  we  might  bn  reading 
together,  and  Edward  laughel  at  ine, 
and  said  he  hoped  I  was  not  p^omg  to 
play  Octavia  on  your  hands  to  finish 
the  scene,  and  he  made  me  an^rry*  and 
I  pretended  to  be  very  merry  to  puzzle 
him,  and  you  too  maybe.  Well,  I 
was  thinking  of  all  this,  and  longing 
to  be  once  more  back  at  Clonsallagh, 
to  make  sure  my  fears  of  that  day 
would  never  come  true,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  in  walked  Master  Oliver, 
looking  for  his  whip  or  something. 

**  *  Hallo,  you  here,  miss — what 
are  you  reading?  Tom  Jones — eh? 
What's   this— French  ?•     I    laughed. 

*  No — Latin.  And  are  you  a  scho- 
lar, miss  ?  Upon  my  conscience,  you're 
a  very  pretty  one,  at  all  events/  Just 
then  papa  came  in.  '  You  know  all  is 
fair  between  cousins,  sir,'  said  he, 
winking  at  papa,  and  he  suddenly  took 
my  hands  and  kissed  me. 

I  was  choked  with  anger,  and  pull- 
ing away  my  hands,  told  him  he  was 
very  insolent;  but  he  laughed,  and 
shook  his  whip  at  me  and  ran  olF.  I 
expected  certainly  papa  would  have 
been  furious  with  him,  but  instead  of 
that  he  called  me  a  little  fool,  and  said 
that  he  was  a  good  young  man,  but 
perhaps  a  little  rude  in  his  manners, 
but  that  he  was  our  relation,  and  I  had 
no  cause  to  be  so  indignant ;  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  that  we  should 
not  quarrel  with  the  Meredyths ;  that 
prudery  was  not  dignity ;  and,  in 
short,  I  got  a  lecture,  and  wasn't  a 
bit  convinced ;  but  as  to  marrymg  him, 
that  is  too  ridiculous.  But  I  know 
papa  wishes  us  to  be  very  civil,  and 
bores  himself  to  death  to  be  so,  walk- 
ing out  through  the  farms  and  talking 
to  the  people,  which  you  know  he 
always  detested  doing,  and  then  driv- 
ing out  in  the  poney-chidse  with  old 
Mr.  Meredyth,  and  sitting  late  after 
dinner  with  him  and  my  *  elect,'  you 
wot,  and  some  hunting,  rough  sort  of 
men  who  come  here,  for  there  are 
verv  few  ladies  ever  come ;  and  then 
they  talk  of  drains,  and  green  crops, 
and  aftergrass,  and  horses,  and  train- 
ing, and  light-weights,  and  anon  of 
soups  and  sauces,  in  the  science  of 
which  both  father  and  son  are  skilled ; 
in  the  first  perhaps  the  taste  is  ac- 
quired, for  he  is  nut  a  fool,  and  when 
he  chooses  can  be  agreeable,  but  in  the 
son  it  is,   I  am  sure,  hereditary,  and 


he  eats  and  drinks  like  a  p^.  You 
know  papa  can  care  for  none  of  these 
things,  so  you  see  you  need  not  fear 
that  our  stay  will  be  long,  or  that 
we  shall  not  come  back  to  Clonsallagh 
to  love  all  its  dear  inmates  better  than 
ever;  and  for  you,  Richard— bat  I 
will  not  tell  you  all ;  I  might  saj  too 
know  very  well,  perhaps  too  well,  al- 
ready how  I  am  yours  and  you  ve 
mine.*" 

**  It  was  about  a  week  after  tbb, 
when  one  morning  Daly  came  in. 
'  Irwin,'  said  he,  '  I  have  been  a  fool 
to  go  on  as  I  have  been  doing.  I  hare 
been  losing  all  remembrance  of  real!- 
ties  in  my  love  for  Bessy.  After  ail, 
what  have  I  to  offer  her  bnt  mj  heart, 
which  would  justly  seem  a  poor  settle- 
ment in  her  father's  eyes.  I  can  qo 
longer  waste  my  life  in  dreams;  1 
must  and  will  up  and  be  doing.  I 
have  been  pondering  over  my  pros- 
pects and  they  are  nothing  ;  for  studj, 
if  I  had  even  a  mind  at  ease  and  oot 
tortured  by  my  perpetual  distractions  it 
promises  little  except  its  own  ''ex- 
ceeding great  reward"  of  knowledg^e; 
the  bar  and  the  church  offer  little  en- 
couragement ;  I  have  no  interest  tj 
push  me  forward  in  either,  and  the 
recompense  is  a  long  way  off.  From 
my  father  I  have  nothing  to  hope; 
like  all  men  who  have  taken  their  o«a 
way  in  matrimony,  be  would  be  parti- 
cularly determined  his  children  shoulil 
not  take  theirs  ;  not  only  would  be, 
if  he  knew  of  it,  forbid  me  to  think  of 
Bessy,  but  I  firmly  believe  his  first  srep 
would  be  to  warn  Power  against  ree* 
so  I  have  come  to  a  determinatioD 
which  this  morning  has  luckily  gi^^ 
me  an  opening  to  declare.  Mj  iincle» 
Sir  Edward  Daly,  has  written  to  oiftsr 
Edward  a  writership  in  India.  Ed- 
ward you  know  is  a  nigahur  bool^ 
worm,  and  is  determined  to  die  ^ 
chancellor,  and  will  not  hearof  it,ao(i 
besides  my  mother  is  averse  to  bis 

foing,  as  she  says  the  climate  vodd 
ill  him.  Now  for  roe  it  would  be 
different;  I  am  strong  and  healthy 
and  the  climate  would,  if  anj  thiog? 
be  beneficial  to  me.  My  unde  »»* 
but  a  younger  son,  and  went  oat  with- 
out any  thing,  and  in  ten  year*  *^' 
worth  thirty  thousand  poondr:  bil' 
that  would  content  me.  Oh,  1  ki^* 
well  what  you  are  going  to  say;  If- 
I  love  my  father,  Irwin.  Go^  ^^^ 
I  was  to  promise  myself  the  pordiL^ 
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of  my  happiness  6Dly  by   the  event 

which  my  independence  would  involve. 

At  all  events  I  am  deter mined^  and 

all  yon  can  do  is  to  encourage  me,  and 

to   watch — ohy  watch  jealously  over 

the  treasure  I  leave  in  your  charge/ 

I  asked  him  what  she  would  say  to 

his  project.     '  I  cannot  tell,'  said  he  ; 

I   have   only  now   formed  it.     How 

could  she  judge  ?     But  this  I  know, 

she  will  trust  me,  and  time  and  place 

will  never  change  her  now.'     There 

was  too  much  truth  in  his  arguments 

and  reason  in  his  plan  for  me  to  be 

able  to  bring  much  against  it ;  indeed, 

before  we  parted  I  had  nearly  decided 

on  the  wisdom  of  its  adoption,  but  I 

never  knew  by  what  means  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Daly  were  brought  to  consent  to 

this  exile,  as  they,  unlike  me,  were  in 


ignorance  of  Richard's  motives  and 
object.  At  first,  I  know,  they  were 
strongly  averse  to  it,  but  they  knew 
his  ardent  nature,  and  having  never 
hitherto  exerted  their  power  of  com- 
mand over  him,  hesitated  to  do  so 
now.  Had  he  been  directly  forbidden 
by  them,  he  would  doubtless  have 
renounced  the  project.  I  believe  where 
there  is  even  only  a  moderate  portion 
of  intellect,  a  strong  will  is  generally 
invincible,  and  such  was  his.  He  had 
never  bent  his  energies  on  a  settled 
purpose  before ;  his  eager  hopes  gave 
vigour  to  his  determination  and  bright* 
ness  to  his  anticipations  of  quick  suc- 
cess. These  were  at  length  infectious, 
and  with  his  parent's  full  acquiesence 
it  was  arranged  that  in  six  weeks  he 
was  to  sail  for  India. 


TRAVELLING   IN   INDIA. 


Blame  me  as  much  as  you  Uke,  my 
dear  Sybel,  for  my  silence,  for  I  feel 
I  deserve  blame,  though,  as  1  have 
often  told  you,  my  life  here  is  so  mo- 
notonous, that  I  have  in  general  little 
to  say.  But  lately  I  have  been  think- 
ing much  of  you,  and  of  our  long 
conversations  regarding  the  luxuries 
of  India ;  and  I  remember  well  that 
all  I  could  say  had  not  the  power  of 
convincing  you  that,  what  in  England 
might  be  considered  luxuries,  or,  at 
any  rate,  unnecessary  comforts,  are 
absolutely  required  to  keep  us  in  tole- 
rable health  in  India. 

You  scarcely  believed  me  when  I 
assured  you  I  should  never  wish  for 
them,  were  I  only  living  in  dear 
England,  or  how  very  little  they  con- 
tributed to  one's  real  happiness.  You 
cannot  imagine  the  weary  longing  that 
comes  over  my  heart,  when  in  sickness 
or  sorrow  I  think  of  home,  though 

surrounded  by  every  thing  that  F 

can  give  me  ;  yet,  the  pining  for  one's 
«« ain  countrie,"  makes  all  of  little 
value. 

Do  you  remember  the  lines  that 
E copied  into  my  book  ? 

"  Oh«  grant  me  In  «  ChrUtian  land, 
A«  I  wa»  born  to  <lle " 


How  often  have  I  repeated  them,  as  I 
passed  the  melancholy-looking  burial- 
ground,  always  made  far  away  from 
the  church  in  this  country.  But,  my 
dear  Sybel,  I  must  not  write  so  as  to 
make  you  sad.  That  would  be  a  poor 
return  for  all  your  welcome  letters  ; 
besides,  I  sat  down  with  the  intention 
of  sending  you  rather  an  amusing 
letter,  viz.  an  account  of  my  journey 
when  taking  Frank  to  the  beautiful 
Himalehs,  (never  call  them  Himalaya^ 
that  is  quite  wrong)  ;  and  though  you 
will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
was  really  /,  you  must  not  imagine 
that  I  am  exaggerating  in  the  least — 
far  from  it  I  assure  you. 

Well,  I  shall  begin,  as  our  story- 
books do,  and  tell  you  that  once  upon 

a  time  F was  stationed  at  Delhi, 

and  as  my  child  was  to  go  home  in  a 
few  months,  we  determined  to  try  and 
keep  him  with  us  there,  though,  being 
four  years  old,  it  was  scarcely  prudent 
to  expose  him  longer  to  such  a  cli- 
mate. Still,  I  thought  we  might  keep 
him  for  our  hot  weather,  by  taking 
great  care  of  him ;  and  Delhi  was 
not  so  unhealthy  as  some  of  the  other 
stations  in  the  neighbourhood.  Before 
the  end  of  May,  all  the  small  portion 
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of  colour  that  he  had  gained  in  the 
preceding  cold  season,  and  in  the 
bracing  climate  of  the  Hill  Conntry, 
where  we  had  passed  the  two  previous 
summers^  left  his  little  cheeks;  and 
in  time  the  poor  child  began  to  suffer 
from  the  heat.  He  had  constant  fits 
of  fever  and  ague,  which  severely 
tries  the  constitution  of  a  g^own-np 
person,  and  speedily  undermines  the 
tender  frame  of  a  child.  Doses  of 
quinine  every  ten  minutes  being  un* 
availing,  at  last  the  doctor  reoomp 
mended  me  to  take  him  to  the  Hills 
again,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
a  recurrence  of  the  fever.  My  hus- 
band could  not  be  spared  from  his 
official  duties,  and  I  could  not  leave 
him  for  the  whole  season  alone  ;  so  I 
asked  a  friend  to  receive  mv  boy  for 
me;  but  as  he  was  too  ill  to  be 
trusted  only  to  native  servants  for 
the  journey,  (about  two  hundred 
miles,)  I  at  last  prevailed  on  F  to 

let  me  take  him  myself  to  the  foot  of 
the  Himalehs,  where  my  friend  Mrs. 
S  made  arrangements  for  meeting 

him.  So  I  started  on  the  6th  of 
July,  with  my  child  in  my  palanquin, 
and  two  servants»a  man  and  a  wo- 
man— with  me. 

I  suppose  you  know  that  a  palan- 
quin is  something  like  a  couch,  with 
bght  wooden  sides  and  roof;  and  the 
easiest  position  in  it  is  lying  at  full 
length.  In  fact,  as  you  never  travel 
during  the  day,  you  always  undress, 
and  make  yourself  comfortable  in 
your  dressing-gown. 

You  have  eight  men,  (bearers,)  four 
of  whom  carry  you  at  once,  two  be- 
fore and  two  behind ;  and  the  other 
four  run  alongside,  and  take  their 
turn  about  every  five  minutes.  Your 
servants  travel  in  lighter  conveyances 
than  a  palanquin,  and  have  four  men 
each.  Then  your  clothes  are  packed 
in  square  boxes  of  equal  sizct  and  one 
is  fastened  to  each  end  of  a  strong 
bamboo,  which  is  then  put  on  a  man*s 
shoulder,  and  he  keeps  up  with  the 
rest. 

Then,  to  complete  your  luxuries  J 
a  man  with  a  long  torch  in  one  hand, 
and  a  bottle  of  most  dreadful  oil  in 
the  other,  keeps  quite  close  to  your 
palanquin,  in  order  to  give  light  to 
the  bearers  ;  so  you  have  the  comfort 
of  the  smoke  and  the  smell  the  whole 
night ;  and  if  you  meet  with  no  ob- 
fttacles;  and  your  bearers  are  strong. 


you  go  at  the  wonderful  rate  of  thm 
and  a-half  miles  an  hour,  or  pobips 
even  four !  The  whole  set  is  ebaagid 
every  seven  or  eight  miles. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mentiM 
another    necessary    attendant   on'  i 
journey  in  this  country,  via.  a  astire 
horseman,   (called  a  Sowar)  whoM 
business  is  to  keep  all  your  besrcn 
together,    to   see   they  do  not  pit 
down  your  boxes,  or  run  awaj  vitb 
them,  to  make  them  go  fast,  &c.  fa. 
So  he  gallops  backwards   and  for- 
wards, and  with  the  most  dvil  inteo- 
tions,  sends  all  the  dust  into  par 
palanquin,  generally  not  nndersteod- 
ing    half  what    one  savs,  as  ^ 
Sowars  are  servants   of  the  mtift 
princes   in    the   neighbourhood  isd 
have  not  much  to  do  with  the  Engliii 
And  now,  my  dear  Sybel,  I  have  ofta 
told  you  about  a  dak  journey,  but 
I  do  not  think   I  have    ever  gtra 
you  a  clear  account  of  what  it  mes&t* 
and  I  hope  from  my  present  descrip- 
tion you  will  be  able  to  understud 
what  luxuries  I  am  about  to  eojoj 
whenever  I  write  that  I  am  traveling) 
or  am    going    to    travel   dak,  is^ 
when  you   have  finished  mj  letter 
pray  tell  me  by  the    next  oferiini 
mail  if  you  think  it  at  all  mor«  cod- 
fortable  than  travelling  in  EngUndl 
Well,  off  I  started.    I  hid  fee 
nights  journey — stopping  during  tb 
heat  of  the  day,  at  small  bunion 
erected  by  government,  for  the  eo9- 
venience  of  those   unfortunates  «b& 
are  compelled,  like  myself,  bj  soae 
urgent  reason,  to  make  a  joonie;  Q 
the  hot  season.     The  first  niglit  ^ 
oppressive  and  sultry   to  a  d«gre^ 
the  second  was  a   little  cooler, »» 
all  the  different  innocent  reptiles  ^^ 
enjoying    themselves.        The  i^ 
croaked  so  loud  that  sleep  vtf  ^ 
of  the  question  even  had  it  not  btf° 
for  the  snakes,  who  seemed  to  l^^ 
taken  a  particular  fancy  to  the  rata 
that  night  and  kept  coming  txndo'Df 
bearers*  feet,  and  they  very  obligiagv 
threw  me  down  every  time  th^  »J 
one.      Five  times   In  onehooTi  «" 
they  throw  me  down,    and  screaj 
out,  ''snake,  lady,  snake," and tho^'* 
I  was  not  hurt,  still  you  will  «*» 
it  was  not  pleasant.  . 

However  I  reached  the  hoos«  •" 

our    old    fHend    Harry  E »  ^ 

the  end  of  that  nighC,  and  afterj 
comfortable  day's  rest,  i^ain  I  stsr<» 
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When  I  h«d  gone  abont  ten  mUeB, 
I  felt  sure  we  were  going  to  have 
a  tbonder   stormy    which  cune  on 
Tiolently,  very  soon.      The  pouring 
riin  speedilj  extinguished  my  torch, 
ud   we  were  in    perfect  darkness^ 
excepting  from  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning_then  came  the  thunder  exactly 
ortT  oar  heads«  and  then  the  bearers 
said  they  must  put  me  down    and 
wait;  howererf  I  insisted    on  being 
taken  into  a  village  which  we  were 
just  entering,  and  on  being  placed 
under    the   projecting    roof    of    a 
house  until    the  storm    should     be 
oTer,  for  the   rain    was  so    violent 
that  I  feared  the  palanquin  might  be 
vet  through,  which  would  have  been 
the  means  of  giving  my  child  a  re- 
turn of  his  fever.     So  they  did  as  I 
told  them,  and>  after  about  an  hour 
and  a  halfs  delay,  we  started  again, 
and  finished    that    night's    journey 
without  any  other  interruption. 

The  Isst  night  we  went  on  very 
velJ,  and  arrived  at  day«break  at  the 
(mail  bungalow  built  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  beauty 
of  these  hills,  rising  at  once  from  the 
flat  plains  beneath  them-'-so  green 
when  all  around  them  is  burnt  up  and 
withered — the  change  is  instantaneous. 
Before  you  have  ascended  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  that 
joQ  have  seen  below,  and  the  cold  in* 
creases  rapidly ;  besides  the  beauty  of 
^j  around  you,  the  change  in  the 
ciimate  does  you  good  at  once,  and 
yon  feel  revived,  strengthened,  and 
happier,  long  before  you  reach  the 
station,  Simlah,  which  is  about  forty 
miles  from  the  foot  of  the  first  range 
of  hills.  The  whole  forty  miles  is  one 
n>D  tinned  ascent  and  descent,  far  too 
bteep  to  allow  of  any  wheeled  convey- 
ftoces,  and  instead  of  a  palanquin, 
l^ies  are  carried  by  the  hill  men  in  a 
^d  of  covered  arm-chur.  We  per. 
rorm  this  distance  in  about  sixteen 
tiours ;  gentlemen  riding  do  not  take 
nore  than  six  or  seven. 

These  mountaineers  are  far  more 
repossessing  in  their  manners  than 
be  natives  of  the  plains — more  an 
English  cast  of  countenance  too,  if 
on  can  imagine  a  black  Englishman ; 
mean  they  look  more  honest,  and 
lave  not  the  cringing  civility  of  the 
nhabitanta  of  the  plains.  When  we 
rent  to  Simlah  in  18 — ,  we  began  the 


asoent  just  before  daybreak,  and  as 
the  sun  rose  I  felt  as  if  I  were  on  en« 
chanted  ground.  I  had  seen  nothing 
beautiful  since  I  left  England,  and  I 
was  perfectly  delighted.  F en- 
joyed it  too,  nearly  as  much  as  myself, 
but  you  know  he  does  not  go  into 
raptures  as  I  do,  and  then  it  was  not 
new  to  him,  which  it  was  to  me. 
Though  I  had  been  travelling  for  two 
nights  and  all  that  day,  I  could  not 
resist  a  scramble  again  on  a  mountain 
side;  and  though  F^-^. feared  I  should 
be  knocked  up,  yet  I  would  take  with 
him  what  /  thought  was  a  short  out 
across  a  hill.  It  was  about  three  miles, 
but  I  declare  I  was  scarcely  tired  with 
good  quick  walking,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  hill  men,  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  see  an  Indian  En- 
glish lady  exert  herself  so  much. 

It  was  night  when  we  reached  Sim- 
lah, so  I  could  not  judge  of  it ;  but  the 
peculiar  smell  of  the  fir  trees  was  roost 
fragrant,  and  the  soothing  note  of  a 
bird  1  enjoved  much.  I  do  not  know 
its  name,  but  as  it  is  only  heard  at 
night,  and  is  certainly  not  a  nightin- 
gale, I  believe  it  is  some  species  of 
owl,  and  you  may  therefore  add  it  to 
your  long  list  of  my  luxuries,  for  I  do 
not  think  a  musical  owl  is  known  in 
England. 

The  next  morning  imagine  my 
delight  at  seeing  the  snowy  range  in 
the  distance — oh,  so  clearly  against 
the  bright  sky  I  The  sight  of  snow 
even  at  so  great  a  distance,  warmed 
my  heart^how  I  wish  I  could  describe 
it  to  you.  Between  Simlah  and  the 
Eternal  Snow  there  are  four  ranges 
of  hills  to  the  north,  rising  one  above 
the  other.  The  two  nearest  are  cul- 
tivated, and  most  brilliant  from  a  kind 
of  barley  forming  part  of  the  crops, 
which,  when  ripe,  turns  blood  red. 
Behind  these  a  range  covered  with 
trees  to  the  top,  cbiefiy  firs  of  dif- 
ferent kinds ;  then  a  higher  still  per- 
fectly bare  and  rugged,  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful deep  purple  hue,  and  between 
them  and  the  blue  sky  towers  the 
highest  range  of  the  far-famed  Hima- 
lehs,  upon  which  the  snows  never  melt. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  grand 
than  an  Indian  sunset  (for  it  is  still  the 
Eastern  sky,  though  in  this  delicious 
climate),  when  the  red  clouds  are  re* 
fleeted  on  the  snow.  Simlah  itself  is 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  tiie  sea,  and  the 
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highest  peaks  of  the<ie  different  ranges 
vary  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand feet. 

To  the  sonthj  east^  and  west  of 
Simlah  the  hills  are  covered  with  trees^ 
evergreen  oaks^  larch  and  fir  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  more  resembling  the 
cedar  than  English  larch,  wild  fruit 
trees,  &c.|  but  the  most  splendid  is  the 
red  rhododendron,  which  there  grows 
into  a  tree,  and  is  covered  with  im- 
mense blossoms,  some  a  pale  rose  co- 
lour and  others  a  rich  crimson. 

We  used  constantly  to  take  long 
walks  with  ray  arm-oAotr  behind  me, 
in  case  I  were  tired  (you  would  not 
understand  me  if  I  called  it  by  its 
right  name),  though  at  first  I  found 
it  very  difficult  to  walk  up  any  steep 
ascent  off  the  regular  road,  it  gave  roe 
such  a  violent  pain  in  my  chest.  Every 
one,  I  believe,  experiences  this  on  first 
being  on  so  high  a  level. 

The  shooting  has  great  charm  for 
the  gentlemen,  as  there  is  some  danger 
from  the  precipices ;  besides,  there  is 
more  honour  and  glory  in  killing  an 
immense  bear  than  in  murdering  snipe, 
&c.  I  used  to  feel  anxious  though 
when  they  were  out,  after  the  death 
of  a  poor  servant  (a  hill  man  too.) 
The  ground  was  slippery  from  rain, 
and  he  fell  from  a  great  height  whilst 
cutting  wood,  just  where  a  deer  had 
been  shot  by  some  of  our  party  a  few 
days  before.  In  one  of  our  long  walks 
we  came  upon  a  hill  woman,  who  had 
just  put  her  baby  to  sleep;  and  as  her 
way  of  doing  so  would  astonish  white 
mothers  in  general,  I  will  tell  you  how 
they  do  it.  They  place  the  infant  on 
the  ground,  near  a  spring,  under  a 
bush,  to  keep  the  sun  off,  and  then 
bring  a  narrow  stream  of  water  to 
fall  exactly  on  the  crown  of  the  head^ 
which  is  bare ;  a  hole  is  made  in  the 
ground  immediately  under,  or  rather 
behind  the  head,  to  carry  off  the  water, 
so  that  nothing  but  the  head  is  wet» 
and  there  the  child  sleeps  as  comfort- 
ably as  in  a  cradle,  the  mother  or  a 
bigger  child  sitting  near  it.  Their 
idea  is  that  it  strengthens  the  poor 
little  creatures. 

One  could  understand  this  treat- 
ment better  if  they  used  it  in  the 
plains,  where  the  heat  is  so  fearful,  but 
at  Simlah  there  are  only  about  six 
weeks  of  the  year  during  which  a  fire 
would  be  disagreeable.  I  dare  say  you 
will  find   it  difficult  to  believe  that 


there  is  any  part  of  India  edder  thsn 
England,  but  Simlah  oertainlj  is.  July, 
August*  and  September  are  very  cold 
months,  from  the  constant  rain.  Ob, 
so  refreshing  when  you  have  borne  the 
heat  for  a  few  years,  to  find  jonrsdf 
enjoying  a  blazing  fire,  high  above  ill 
the  musqaitoes,  scorpions,  centipedes, 
and  other  accompaniments  of  the 
scorching  hot  months. 

At  Simlah  I  had  the  pleasure  ot 
working  in  my  garden  again,  which  u 
impossible  in  the  plains,  and  the  Ed* 
glish  fiowers  flourish  very  wdl  \  dsh- 
lias  were  splendid  from  the  seed  jos 
sent  me,  dear  Sybel. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet 
come  into  Simlah.  I  never  sav  sudi 
strange  looking  mortals.  Iwasveij 
anxious  to  purchase  an  omaiDent  thit 
the  women  wear ;  it  is  a  long  strip  of 
leather,  upon  which  turquoises  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  (sometimes  more  thin  u 
inch  long)  and  other  stones  sre  at- 
tached ;  their  hair  hangs  down  tbnr 
backs  in  innumerable  plaits,  aod  thi^ 
leather  is  fastened  on  their  forehead, 
goes  over  the  head,  and  hangs  dovn 
in  the  middle  of  the  hair ;  it  is  more 
curious  than  pretty,  but  I  thought  the 
turquoises  might  be  of  some  value; 
none  of  them  would  part  with  it  hov- 
ever. 

You  will  think  from  this  long  di- 
gression that  I  quite  forget  F — 
was  in  Delhi,  and  that  I  actullj 
ascended  the  hills  with  my  boj ;  wA 
is  not  the  case,  only  the  recollection  of 
Simlah  comes  over  me  literally  %^ 
green  in  the  desert,  and  I  could  w^ 
help  enjoyiog  its  verdure  a  little.  I 
did  not  ascend  a  step ;  1  watched  poor 
little  Frank  as  far  as  I  could  see  hioi 
and  with  rather  a  heavy  heart  1  ttarte^^ 
at  sunset  on  my  return  to  Delhi. 

Now  my  adventures  were  to  begffl* 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  endured  ^) 
thing  very  remarkable ;  many  other) 
have  had  quite  as  much  to  go  throt^ 
as  I  had — in  fact,  every  one  m^ " 
they  travel  at  that  season,  Qwi  before 
the  usual  commencement  of  tberais^;* 
However,  I  shall  tell  you  the  exsct 
particulars,  and  I  do  not  think  Toa 
will  reproach  me  for  my  luxuries*  i^ 
a  twelvemonth  and  a  day  at  lesst- 

The  first  night  of  mv  do»n»>J^ 
journey  over  sa^ly,  and  i  rescheu  lif 
bungalow,  whence  I  had^  started  tvo 
days  before  for  the  hills.  1  arriwd  ai 
about  five  in  the  morning,  and  hAdB<^< 
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lieen  there  half  an  hour  when  another 
paisnqiun  arrived.  These  bungalows 
are  built  to  accommodate  two  parties. 
fo  the  fresh  arrival,  a  gentleman,  took 
possession  of  the  second  half  of  it. 

Yoa  will  hardly  credit  me  when  I 
tell  jou  be,  at  that  hour  of  the  morn- 
inj?,  arrived  tipsy.  This  I  soon  dis- 
roTered  from  the  noise  he  made,  and 
from  the  disrespectful  manner  and 
sneering  expressions  of  the  natives 
around.  I  did  feel  ashamed  for  my 
(DiintrjinaD. 

The  morning  passed  away  slowly 
enough.  About  one  o'clock,  unfortu- 
natelv,  a  friend  joined  my  neighbour  in 
the  other  rooms,  and  very  soon  the 
noLse  rather  alarmed  roe ;  at  last  they 
became  so  disagreeable,  that,  aAer 
eating  a  few  mouthfuls  of  luncheon,  I 
thought  I  would  brave  the  sun  rather 
than  remain  in  their  neighbourhood ; 
•  nd  at  three  I  started — in  my  hurry 
Karing  behind  me  every  thing  eatable, 
excepting  some  tea  and  sugar,  and  a 
pomegranate. 

At  the  time  I  did  not  think  it  signi- 
^ed,  as  I  hoped  to  arrive  very  early 
the  next  morning  at  Harry  E— *s 
house,  with  whom  you  know  I  had 
staved  on  my  way  to  the  hills. 

When  I  started,  it  struck  me  that 
the  heat  was  much  less  than  I  had  ex- 
pected at  that  hour  of  the  day  ;  but  it 
<lid  not  occur  to  me  what  had  caused 
the  comparative  coolness  of  the  atmos- 
phere. I  went  on  for  six  miles,  when 
I  noticed  my  bearers  speaking  to  every 
f*ne  they  met,  evidently  asking  ques- 
tions ;  and  at  last  the  Sowar  rode  up 
to  tell  me  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
proceed,  as  the  rains  had  begun  in  the 
hills,  and  that  every  one  they  met  told 
fhem  the  rivers  were  unfordable.— 
Bridges  are  impossible  luxuries  in 
this  jiart  of  the  world  !) 

I  had  never  travelled  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  did  not  believe  I  should 
^od  matters  so  bad  as  they  repre- 
«nted.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  either 
^ad  fallen  near  me,  and  I  knew  that 
fiarry  E  would  think  I  was  de- 

fined by  illness,  or  that  something 
tad  happened,  if  I  did  not  arrive  at 
he  time  I  had  told  him  ;  so  1  desired 
hem  to  go  on,  which  oommand  seemed 
fi  amuse  them,  though  they  obeyed  it, 
ud  about  six  o'clock,  p.m.,  I  was  put 
lown  on  the  ground,  close  to  a  brook 
had  passed  so  lately  with  little 
rank ;   then  there  was  scarcely  water 


enough  to  drown  a  rat,  and  now 
rushing  and  roaring  furiously  by )  I 
got  out  of  my  palanquin,  and  stood  on 
a  little  bank  just  above  the  stream. 
The  body  of  a  native  was  whirled  by 
me  as  I  looked  down.  "  Ah,*'  said 
my  bearers,  "  no  doubt  drowned  at 
the  village  above." 

I  felt  a  little  in  despair,  I  must  con- 
fess. 

I  watched  an  old  ruin,  which  had 
stood  high  and  dry  when  I  saw  it  last, 
but  was  now  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  I  saw  that  the  natives 
were  correct  in  saying  that  the  water 
was  rising  still.  A  number  of  people 
were  collected,  intending  to  cross,  and 
I  saw  a  crowd  on  the  opposite  side 
too.  The  flood  had  been  so  sudden, 
that  no  one  was  at  all  aware  of  it  until 
coming  near  the  river. 

I  thought  of  all  at  home,  though  as 
yet  my  courage  had  not  deserted  me. 
There   I   was,  with  every   eye  fixed 
curiously  on  me — the  only  white  face 
among  them — and  manvhad  seldom, 
if  ever,  seen  a  white  lady  before.     In 
about  an  hour  the  letter-carriers  came 
up  to  the  halting-place  (our  post  goes 
on  foot  always  in  this  country).     My 
bearers  saluted  them  by  saying  they 
could    not    cross.      "  Letter*>carrjers 
dare  not  wait,"  they  replied,  and  put- 
ting the  bags  on  their  head,  they  ap- 
proached the  brink.     There  their  cou- 
rage failed  them,  and  they  resigned 
themselves  also  to  their  fate.     I  knew 
they  would  be  able  to  swim   across 
with  so  light  a  load,  long  before  my 
bearers  could  with  my  palanquin  ;  so 
I  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines  with  my 
pencil  to  Harry,  telling  him  I  was  de<* 
layed  by  the  waters  having  risen,  and, 
therefore,  not   to  expect  me  until  I 
arrived,  hoping,  too,  that  I  should  soou 
be  able  to  go  on,  for  that  I  had  no- 
thing to  eat  with  me.     I  gave  the  note 
to  the  letter-carrier,  and  a  rupee  made 
the  poor  man  very  glad  to  take  it  for 
me.  He  had  just  told  me  his  life  was  a 
very  hard  one.    "  If,"  he  said,  <'  a  poor 
runner  is  drowned  in  crossing  a  river, 
what  do  the  English  gentlemen  say  ? 
Oh,  the  poor  man's  wife  and  children? 
No,  they  only  say  '  How  provoking.-, 
all  our  letters  lost  of  such  a  day.' " 
My  conscience  pricked  me  very  hard, 
for  I  felt  that  might  probably  have 
been  my  first  thought,  had  my  English 
letters  been  lost. 

Night  came;   and  where  was  th^ 
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torch  to  be  lighted  ?  Not  a  hut  within 
a  mile  or  more.  I  lackily  had  not 
forgotten  my  luctfer  matches,  and  I 
lighted  a  piece  of  paper,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  around.  I  thought 
every  minute  an  hour,  until  they  told 
me  the  water  was  lessening.  About 
ten  the  letter-carriers  crossed  swim- 
ming. As  soon  as  it  begins  to  lessen, 
it  does  so  as  rapidly  as  it  rises,  and  at 
midnight  they  took  me  up,  and  went 
into  the  water.  I  must  say  I  trembled 
not  a  little ;  but  we  safely  reached  the 
other  side,  and  the  bearers  encou* 
raging  me  with  hopes  of  getting  on 
well,  and  I  them,  with  hopes  of  a  large 
reward  if  I  did,  we  went  on  for 
nearly  two  hours. 

Then  the  roaring  of  water  showed 
us  that  another  river  was  at  hand.  It 
was  pitch  dark,  and  I  had  nothing  for 
it  but  submission,  when  the  bearers 
told  me  they  could  not  go  on  till  day* 
light  1  To  make  it  pleasanter,  and 
tiuce  away  all  hopes  of  doing  so,  the 
thunder  began — first  distant  rumb- 
ling ;  but  soon  loud  claps  and  pouring 
rain.  They  put  my  palanquin  under 
some  trees,  and  left  the  torch  close  ito 
me,  to  prevent  its  going  out.  The 
Sowar  got  off  his  horse,  and  sat  under 
it,  and  my  poor  bearers,  in  their  light 
clothing,  got  all  round  me,  to  g^t  as 
much  shelter  as  they  could  from  the 
palanquin.  I  thought  of  my  mother 
and  all  at  home,  how  little  they 
guessed  the  situation  I  was  in ;  and 
poor  F  ■  ■  too,  I  knew  would  be 
nearly  frantic.  You  feel  so  lonely 
with  only  natives  around  you ! 

At  last  daylight  came,  and  the  rain 
nearly  ceased.  I  tried  to  encourage 
the  bearers  to  go  on ;  but  they  only 
told  me  the  river  was  too  high  to  at- 
tempt crossing  it,  and  at  last  I  said, 
^  Come  and  look,  and  I  will  walk. 
You  can  carry  the  empty  palanquin." 

It  was  about  one  hundred  yards 
to  the  river,  which  I  found  not  so 
wide  as  the  first,  but  I  was  sure  it  was 
deeper,  from  the  smooth  way  in  which 
the  water  was  runninflr.  The  bearers 
were  ashamed  at  seemg  me  standing 
in  my  thin  shoes  on  the  muddy  bank, 
and  the  rain  still  coming  down ;  so 
they  at  last  began  to  exert  them- 
selves. 

A  beggar  was  found  close  by,  who, 
in  the  hope  of  some  unlucky  traveller, 
had  constructed  a  raft,  consisting  of  a 
hurdle,  with  four  light  earthen  jars, 


placed  one  at  each  corner,  with  tin 
month  downwardit. 

They  took  the  mattrass  and  ptilovs 
out  of  my  palanquin,  and  rolled  them 
up ;  then  they  put  it  on  this  frail  raft, 
and  by  means  of  ropes  they  took  it 
across,  four  of  the  men  swimming 
alongside,  and  holding  it  up. 

The  moment  it  was  put  on,  it  laak 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  the  water, 
rafit  and  all,  but  at  last  it  was  UnM 
and  the  raft  came  back  for  unhap^ 
me.  By  this  time  I  was  nearly  vet 
through,  for  I  had  only  a  shawl  wrtp- 
ped  round  me  over  my  white  dressiiig' 
gown.  There  was  no  use  in  delaji  m 
declining  the  offer  of  being  carried 
down  the  steep  bank,  I  held  thdr 
hands  firmly,  and  leaning  all  m j  weight 
on  them,  I  jumped  lightly  on  tbe 
raft. 

•'  (Ml,  thonght  she,  if  her  molhcr  kanr  h, 
I>«epl7t  deeply,  her  heart  weald  rae  It" 

How  glad  I  felt  that  I  was  not  van 
heavy ;  for  even  my  weight  sent  it 
under  water,  and'  I  was  obliged,  ia 
order  to  balance  myself,  to  kneel  on  il^ 
so  I  was  thoroughly  wet  throogii.  At 
the  other  side  I  seated  myself  in  bj 
palanquin.  There  was  a  bungiloWf  I 
knew,  about  seven  miles  off,  sad  I 
hoped  to  reach  it  soon  ;  bnt  fanej  mj 
dismay  at  seeing  that  the  whole  eoon- 
try  was  a  sheet  of  water ! 

The  bearers  said,  «« There  will  be 
^ye  miles  of  this  ;  the  inundatioa  ku 
reached  it,  and  it  is  all  low  land ;  tkn 
comes  the  Marcanda  river,  wherii 
perhaps,  we  shall  have  to  wait  tweotj* 
four  hours,  for  it  is  the  largest  of  sB 
the  rivers  here." 

How  I  did  long  for  that  bongalovt   | 
and  what  I  would  have  given  for  i 
little  tea !     I  sat  shivering,  and  1  hid   ; 
been  long  enough  in  India  to  koov   j 
that  shivering  there  in  July  vss  aoj 
thing  but  what  ought  to  be. 

Five  weary  miles  of  water  we  hid  te 
ffo  through.  When  I  saw  the  kaM 
joint  of  my  bearers  above  the  w»ttr» 
I  was  satisfied ;  but  I  saw  it  ^ 
rarely.  Constantly  it  was  wsiit  decfv 
and  constantly  they  stumbfed  with 
me ;  and  from  the  poor  crestoKi 
being  tired  and  cold,  they  conld  bo< 
hold  my  palanquin  as  h^  si  the? 
should  have  done,  and  coiutaothf 
therefore,  was  I  in  the  water.  I  h>j 
not  unrolled  my  mattrass,  ftc. ;  sii 
was  so  wet,  I  hoped  to  keep  it  a  littv 
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dry  fin*  me  when  I  changed  my  dress 

at  the  moch  longed  for  little  bunga- 
low ;  and  the  bottom  of  my  palanquin 
being  only  rattaned,  was  of  course  no 
protection  from  the  water. 

At  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  we  reached 
the  Marcanda,  and  about  a  mile  on 
the  other  side  I  saw  the  bungalow. 
Bat  such  a  ri?er ! — the  others  were 
nothing  to  it.  It  was  so  much  wider 
and  so  rapid.  I  was  really  frightened* 
I  must  always  have  great  faith  in  the 
power  of  mj  tears.  I  could  not  help 
it,  I  did  begin  to  cry.  I  was  tired  out 
quite^  and  not  feeling  strength  enough 
left,  nor  courage  eiuier,  to  tell  them 
to  attempt  the  crossing,  I  sat  there 
without  speaking,  with  the  tears  rolling 
down  my  face. 

The  poor  bearers  had  certainly 
neyer  seen  a  white  lady  cry  before  I 
Thej  all  seized  my  palanquin,  collect- 
ing aU  the  men  that  were  on  the  bank 
to  help  them,  and  putting  it  on  their 
heads,  instead  of  their  shoulders,  they 
shouted  out,  "Victory,  victory  over 
the  Marcanda,"  and  in  we  went.  The 
water  was  in  my  palanquin  the  whole 
time.  The  bearers  kept  their  heads 
above ;  but  we  were  washed  down  a 
long  way.  At  last,  to  my  great  relief, 
1  was  placed  on  dry  land  again,  and 
mypoor  bearers  went  back  to  bring 
my  boxes  over. 

They  were  almost  exhausted,  and 
1  was  glad  to  find  a  small  bottle  of 

brandy,  F had  put  in  for  me,  had 

not  been  left  behind  with  my  eatables. 
Don't  be  shocked  at  my  taking  such  a 
thing  with  me,  Sybel ;  dak  travellers 
^ways  do ;  in  cases  of  sudden  illness, 
or  one  of  your  bearers  being  bitten  by 
a  snake,  it  is  most  necessary ;  so  I  told 
all  the  men  with  me  they  must  take  a 
little  English  medicine,  and  after  a 
few  scruples  they  all  did,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  the  Sowars,  who,  being 
Musaulmen,  would  not  of  course  touch 
it. 

This  revived  them,  and  I  reached 
the  bungalow  ;  it  was  occupied,  and  at 
first  I  felt  glad  that  I  should  get  a  little 
tea  without  the  trouble  of  making  it. 
I  was  completely  tired. 

1  found  one  gentleman  had  taken  all 
the  accommodation ;  his  breakfast  was 
prepared  in  a  small  room  he  vacated 
tor  me ;  he  sent,  and  bad  it  all  carried 
away  I  So  feeling  I  really  was  in 
want  of  something  after  all  my  fa- 
^gne,  I  was  obliged  to  look  for  my 


own  tea  and  sugar  from  my  palanquin. 
Alas !  that  I  had  never  given  them  a 
thought  before!  The  tin  canister 
had  opened,  and  the  sugar  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  tea  was  swimming 
about  quite  unfit  for  use.  I  still  flat- 
tered myself  the  gentleman  might  have 
the  civility  to  offer  me  a  part  of  his 
breakfast;  but  not  a  thought  of  the 
kind  entered  his  head,  and  I  was  too 
English  to  put  myself  under  the  obli- 
gation to  him  by  asking  for  any. 
With  some  difficulty  I  extricated  my- 
self from  my  wet  clothing,  which 
refreshed  me  a  little,  and  again  I 
started.  What  specimens  I  have 
given  you  of  our  countrymen  in  India ! 
I  must  say  I  was  truly  unfortunate. 

Here  I  had  fresh  bearers — the  eight 
that  brought  me  to  the  bungalow  had 
been  with  me  from  five  o'clock  the 
evening  before  till  eleven  that  day-* 
eighteen  hours  ;  the  Sowars  had  been 
rather  longer,  and  really  scarcely  a 
complaint  had  escaped  them.  They  had 
gone  through  a  great  deal  of  fatigue^ 
and  had  they  chosen  to  put  me  down« 
and  run  away,  I  was  quite  at  their 
mercy.  They  might  have  robbed  me 
of  any  thing  they  liked,  for  even  had 
they  been  discovered,  I  should  not, 
in  all  probability,  have  recognised 
them ;  but  they  have  a  sort  of  inhe- 
rent respect  for  a  white  face :  ladies 
constantly  travel  alone,  and  I  never 
heard  of  any  one  losing  the  smallest 
article.  They  seemed  very  well  pleased 
with  my  rewai'd,  and  began  telling 
me  their  names,  that  I  might  ask  for 
them  if  I  came  that  way  again. 

After  leaving  the  bungalow,  and 
its  courteous  tenant,  I  was  very  thank- 
ful to  find  the  road  better.  I  had 
one  more  river  to  cross,  on  a  raft 
similar  to  the  one  I  had  before ;  but 
it  was  near  a  village,  and  better  con* 
structed,  and  they  were  able  to  get 
some  blankets  to  keep  me  dry.  I 
went  on  all  day,  and  about  midnight 
again  we  came  to  another  river.  They 
put  my  palanquin  on  their  heads,  and 
took  me  over  in  it.  I  was  brave  after 
the  Marcanda,  and  uttered  not  a  syl- 
lable of  fear. 

In  an  hour  after  that,  I  heard  a  great 
shouting,  and  a  number  of  torches 
were  seen  through  the  trees ;  some 
Sowars  galloped  up  to  inquire  if  Jit 
was  my  palanquin,  and  I  found  Harry 
had  sent  an  elephant  to  meet  me,  in 
case  the  water  had  extended  in  thia 
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direction.  The  poor  letter-carrier 
bad  reached  safely,  and  ray  note  had 
been  delivered. 

Last  not  leastg  under  the  circum- 
stances,  even  when  an  elephant  was 
concerned,  was  a  box  with  a  cold  fowl 
and  some  bread,  and  as  I  had  eaten 
nothing  since  my  hasty  luncheon  en 
Thursday,  and  it  was  then  Saturday 
morning,  I  really  was  very  glad  to 
see  it.  The  servant  with  the  box  did 
not  know  what  it  contained.  He  was 
a  Hindoo ;  and  it  is  as  much  against 
their  prejudices  to  touch  a  fowl,  as  it  is 
against  those  of  a  Mussulman  to  touch 
a  pig.    However,  he  had  been  a  servant 

of  F 's,  and  was  too  much  horrified 

at  thinking  what  I  had  gone  through 
to  mind,  and  out  came  the  fowl  in  his 
fingers,  and  the  bread  likewise,  and 
then  he  gave  me  a  fork,  carefully  hold- 
ing it  by  the  prongs ! 

I  was  almost  too  much  tired  to  eat, 
and  I  found  something  to  drink  would 
be  more  acceptable  at  first.  I  could 
not  fancy  wine,  which  Harry  had  also 
sent,  and  as  I  did  not  like  to  mount 
the  elephant  at  that  time  of  night, 
feeling  too  much  tired  to  bear  the 
shaking  of  the  animal,  I  told  them  I 
would  remain  in  my  palanquin,  and 


sent  on  a  Sowar  to  announce  mj  tjk 
proach. 

It  was  three  o*clock  in  the  moniiDg 
when  I  reached  Harry's  house,  sod 
very  thankful  I  was  to  do  so,  and  to 
get  at  last  a  cup  of  tea. 

My  ill  fortune  did  not  desert  me 
when  I  continued  my  journey,  the 
rains  having  become  general  over  the 
country,  and  I  was  twelve  hours  bejond 
the  usual  time ;  but  I  met  with  m 
serious  discomfort,  and  at  last  reached 

Delhi — finding  poor  F frighteoed 

out  of  his  wita  nearly.  He  had  seat 
the  carriage  to  bring  me  in  the  last 
twenty  miles,  which  helped  megrestlj, 
though  the  roads  were  such  as  no 
English  coachman  would  have  cared 
to  drive  over. 

I  had  never  such  an  expedition  be- 
fore or  since,  and  I  most  siocerel; 
trust  I  shall  never  be  obliged  to  mkn 
another  journey  during  the  month  of 
July,  in  that  very  luxurious  country ! 

And  now,  my  dear  Sybel,  1  am 
afraid  you  are  sadly  tired  of  me>  snd 
this  is  the  last  safe  day  for  the  over- 
land letters.  Pray  write  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  me  as  a  heroine!  and 
believe  me  ever  yours  affectionately* 

M.  R.  G. 


A   NIQRT  WITH    MEPHISTOPHCLCS. 


FROM   THS   POSTflVMOVB  PA^KRB  OF  COVNT   UOIUIVIID  D- 


Some  fifty  years  have  now  elapsed 
since,  after  completing,  at  Heidelberg, 
a  course  of  study,  directed,  I  must 
confess,  more  by  the  suggestions  of  a 
*' truant  fancy,**  to  one  whom  birth  and 
fortune  rendered  independent  of  con- 
trol, than  based  on  any  solid  plan  of 
mental  discipline,  I  resolved,  before 
settling  down  for  life  on  my  paternal 
domain  in  Tburingia,  to  indulge  my- 
self in  a  tour  through  some  of  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe. 

Spain,  far  less  frequently  visited  by 
my  countrymen  than  Italy,  appeared 
to  me,  nevertheless,  from  the  close 
connexion  between  the  nations  at  their 
period  of  mutual  greatness,  perhaps 
the  more  fraught  with  interest  to  a 


German  nobleman.  And  haviog 
adopted,  from  a  strange  half  Jev* 
half  Moorish  professor  of  Orienta! 
languages  at  my  Alma  Mater,  s 
taste  for  researches  of  an  occult  cha- 
racter, I  longed  to  prosecute  them  in 
the  famed  Diblioteca  Reale  of  Madrid. 
where,  to  boundless  stores  of  printed 
volumes,  and  MSS.  of  every  age  8iKi 
country,  were  added  unwonted  fanli* 
ties  for  their  free  and  unmolested  cod- 
sultation. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  I  ex- 
hausted the  few  lighter  resources  of 
Madrid,  than,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  so  favourable  for  sedentir; 
pursuits,  I  occasionally  whiled  away 
agreeable^  though  not,   I  fear,  ^tf^ 
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proflttbij  spent  hours  in  the  privi- 
\ff;iA  literarj  eatablishmenl  before- 
mentioned;  whose  ancient  Gothic  halt, 
liiwd  »ith  the  scantj  wisdom  and 
liborioiu  trifling  of  centuries,  pre- 
scnUd,  to  a  tmaA  constitnted  like 
mine,  a  species  of  disiiiparion  more 
rangmial  than  scenes  of  livelier  ei- 

1  often  availed  rajselfof  the  nnat- 
ttring  of  Spanish  acquired  from  the 
mongrel  being  alreadj  alluded  to,  for 
boMim;  brief  intercourse  with  the 
conrteotu  and  friendly  librarian;  who, 
ibough  a  churchman  and  a  monk,  was 
u  exempt  from  bigotry  as  any  uncere 
■citirj  of  an  exclusive  religion  can  ever 
Im^  to  be.  la  his  countenance,  if 
not  his  words,  might  be  read  that  he 
Mhoed  in  his  heart  my  indignant 
jaulhfat  (allies  against  the  barbarities 
of  vhicb  the  real  or  supposed  prose- 
cutors of  my  pet  studies  had  so  often 
been  the  victima.  On  Hay,  however, 
«n  my  closing  a  huge  folio  record  of 
croeKies,  on  whose  authors  1  indulged 
ID  a  more  than  usually  ill-judged  tor- 
wit  of  vituperation,  he  put  a  calm 
"d  gentlemanlike  period  to  my  ebul- 
lition, by  saying — 

"You  tan  never,  my  dear  count, 
form  >  dispassionate  verdict  on  these 
matlsrs  till  you  have  endured  Irans- 
mlgratiou  into  the  person  of  an  inqui- 
Hior  of  the  sixteenth  century.  To 
mige  aright,  or  even  with  tolerable 
fiirBfis!,  of  the  conduct,  not  merely  of 
I  wt  of  men  thus  remote  from  our- 
«l»eB  in  period,  opinions,  and  educa- 
■ion,  but  of  the  actions  and  motives  of 
>ur  next-door  neighbour,  we  must 
irst  learn  to  think,  and  feel,  an.i  ap- 
irecUte,  as  he  does,  on  all  the  great, 
md  nany  of  the  minor  affairs  of  life ; 
md  if  we  confess  this  to  be  impossible, 
save  his  actions  to  be  scrntin.Md,  and 
boir  iB«..l  .warded  by  n  higher  and 
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to  be  fastened  with  the  most  seu^:hiiig 
scrutiny  on  my  face)  of  that  nnearthly 
brightness  which  we  unconsciously 
associnte  with  the  pursuit  of  forbidden 
studies, orthe possession  uf  unhallowed 
powers. 

This  singular  individual,  on  whoH 
strange  physiognomy  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  from  one  of  the  high  win- 
dows under  which  he  sat,  shed  a  sort 
of  lurid  illumination,  while  his  thin 
and  impalpable  figure,  mingled  almost 
imperceptibly  with  tlie  dark  shadows 
beneath — remained,  like  myself,  Beem< 
ingly  absorbed  in  his  studies  for  per- 
haps a  couple  of  hours  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  librarian  ;  when,  rising  to 
replace  on  its  shelf  the  curious  volume 
he  had  been  perusing  (which  1  knew, 
from  a  late  reference  to  it  myself,  to 
be  of  a  mystical  and  magical  charac- 
ter), he  advanced  towards  tbe  table 
where  I  was  transcribing,  and  said, 
with  an  air  of  urbanity  which  sat  ill 
on  his  sharp  malicious  features — 

"  I  fear,  young  gentleman,  much  as 
I  respect  the  ardour  for  study  mani- 
fested by  your  praiseworthy  fbrgetful- 
ness  of  time,  that,  as  an  htjrilui  of  t\A% 
place,  I  must  remind  yon  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  hour  for  locking  the  doors  ; 
and  though  /,  personally,  should  not 
feel  materially  inconvenienced  by  the 
prospect  of  passing  a  night  in  the  ex- 
cellent company"  (this  was  said  with 
a  sneer)  "  of  the  holy  saints  and  re- 
vered theologians  here  assembled,  a 
heretical  Lutheran,  and  moreover  a 
young  one,  might  not  feel  the  forced 
association  so  desirable." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  I,  a  little  piqued 
by  the  oblique  hit  at  once  at  my  creed 
and  juvenihty,  "  had  I  a  good  fire,  and 
a  flask  of  Rhenish  for  companions,  not 
to  mention,"  (bowing  ironically  in  re- 
turn), "the  advantage  of  the  society 
of  a  gentleman  of  your  venerable  years 
1  should  think  very 
VeA  up  for  a  night  in 
ated  to  give  birth  to 
iStio  Tttimei,  and  to 
leeping    or     wahinn; 
lea  of  the  most  uni- 
description." 
oung  man  ?"  rqoined 
is  little  deep-set  eyes 
rks  issuing  from  tbo 
the  touch  of  the  hoof 
[    palfrey.      "Then 
gliding  with  the  ease 
ny  native  language, 
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and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  by 
grasping  my  hand  in  ratification  of  the 
tacit  engagement  I  had  incautiously 
formed,  without  an  idea  of  being  taken 
oil  m^d  de  la  Uttre. 

Ashamed,  however,  like  all  young 
fools,  to  back  out  of  an  idle  bragga- 
docio, and  really  desirous,  besides,  of 
seeing  and  hearing  more  of  the  extra- 
ordinary person  who  had  testified  a 
reciprocal  and  flattering  wish  to  forego 
his  night's  rest  for  my  society,  I  sig- 
nified my  acquiescence;  provided(  which 
was  very  unlikely)  the  officiating  func* 
tionaries  should  be  careless  enough  to 
leave  their  unestimated  treasures  of 
literature  to  the  nqcturnal  mercies  of 
two  foreigners  and  possible  incen- 
diaries like  ourselves. 

"Bah I"  exclaimed  my  polyglot 
friend,  selecting  for  the  expression  of 
his  contempt  perhaps  the  European 
monosyllable  most  expressive  of  its 
superlative  degree,  **  let  me  alone  for 
that!  We  have  only  to  ensconce 
ourselves  in  the  deepening  shadows  of 
yonder  almost  impervious  recess,  and 
to  forbear  replying  when  the  shrill 
cracked  voice  of  the  old  porter  Diego 
summons  all  *  Senores  CabaUerosestu* 
dianteSf  (few  indeed  and  far  between, 
in  this  age  of  Boaotian  Spanish  illi- 
teracy), to  quit  the  premises  on  which 
the  approach  of  the  Ave  Maria  may 
find  them  lingering,  and  the  business 
is  done.  I  question  if,  after  sun  down, 
iriend  Diego  would  encounter,  even 
lantern  in  hand,  the  grim  array  of 
folios  which  irown  on  either  side  of 
him,  in  a  progress  of  discovery  into 
the  gloomy  depths  of  this  vast  den  of 
departed  literature.  To  do  so  at  the 
risk  of  encountering  there  a  heretic, 
and"  (with  a  slight  hesitation,  and  sar« 
donic  grin  which  might  have  supplied 
the  hiatus  less  favourably),  ''  a  pkilo^ 
sopker,  would,  I  am  sure,  baffle  his 
conraffe,  backed  by  all  the  array  of 
canonized  worthies,  and  friars  mili- 
tant who  might  descend  from  their 
shelves  to  aid  him  in  the  adventure. 
But  hark  1  I  hear  his  step  shuffling 
along  the  corridor.  Down !  down  I" 
exclaimed  he,  rather  unceremoniously 
pushing  me  behind  the  massy  read- 
ing-desk;  while  (as  I  afterwards 
remembered)  he  was  at  no  apparent 
pains  to  remove  out  of  the  sphere  of 
the  old  roan's  imperfect  vision,  his  own 
lees  conspicuous  yet  not  wholly  invi- 
sible person. 


I  confess  that,  even  whik  sotio* 
pating  nothing  more  alarmiiig  tbia  i 
night's  incarceration  with  a  somewbn 
questionable  personage,  the  hoUor 
sound  of  the  porter's  massy  keyiiwluli 
yet  hanging  at  his  girdle^  inspired  dk 
with  a  very  unheroic  thirst  for  ddi* 
verance;  and  nothing  but  the  vifi^ 
like  grasp  (very  disproportiooed,  bj 
the  way,  to  his  apparent  decr^tade] 
with  which  I  was  held  down  bj  m; 
new  acquaintance,  and  the  impom* 
lity  of  traversing,  with  suffident  npi> 
dity,  a  room  of  such  enormous  diom- 
sions,  in  the  door  of  whidi  the  ken 
aforesaid  already  tonoroosly  grstadt 
prevented  my  throwing  shame  ssde^ 
and  making  what  is  called,  in  jsil  pv- 
lance,  a  ''bolt"  for  my  liberty. 

But  the  matter  was  now  put  n* 
medy.  The  turnkey^s  receding  tltf^ 
and  the  successive  harsh  sounds  of  the 
locking  up  of  exterior  gates,  bsd  dM 
on  the  ear ;  and  not  caring  to  forfoti 
at  the  outset  of  onr  noetuiiai  sdfcs* 
ture,  my  character  for  ooorsgewitb 
my  unaccountably  formidable  sod  do- 
mmeering  new  friend,  I  madoavir* 
tue  of  necessity,  and  said,  as  giilyM 
I  could — 

''  Well,  here  we  are  for  the  mgbt- 
if  we  only  had  the  fire  and  tfas  M 
of  Rhenish.*' 

<' You  don't  think  I  wouUeiobirk 
unprovided  on  an  '  enterprise  of  ths 
nature,  Mein  Herr,"  replied  tbeoU 
man,  with  an  attempt  at  jocnlsritr  it 
utter  variance  with  the  satarniDe  n- 
pression  of  his  cadaverous  colmt^ 
nance.  "  I  thought  yon  Bnnobeo  d 
Heidelberg,  knew  better  thsD  not  b 
be  aware  that  if  sorrow  is  diy,  lo  fi» 
is  conversation;  espeeiallT  is  sosU 
disconsolate  place  like  ran  obirtf 
house  of  literature,  where  the  rasoni 
from  lis  shelf  of  one  ante<filavis&  ^ 
lume  cannot  be  effected  withoot  ni** 
ing  a  dust,  as  if  all  the  owb  thstisk*- 
bit  your  deserted  castle  at  RsbcBstes 
were  fluttering  at  once  from  tktf 
perch  of  centuries." 

I  need  not  say  that  this  ifireet  sBi* 
sion  to  the  precise  aoenes  of  mj  ^ 
and  education,  by  an  iodlvidasl  vho0 
I  had  never  before  ael  eves  oai  i^ 
who,  to  the  best  of  my  belisf,  ^^ 
little  opportunity  of  beconiop  ^ 
quainted  with  them,  as  I  hsH  bitb^ 
enjoyed  for  "prating* of  *»  wWr*- 
about,"  made  me  fc«C  fiic  ^.  ^ 
time,  thoroughly  uneoBBlbrtablt  is  ■! 
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Btrange  position;  nor  did  the  genial 
influence  either  of  the  small  portable 
brasero,  disclosed  by  mine  host  (who 
best  knew  how  the  devil  it  came  there) 
from  beneath  the  carpet  of  the  reading- 
table,  its  two  attendant  meerschaumSf 
or  even  of  the  flask  of  exquisite  Johan- 
nisberg  by  which  they  were  appro- 
priately flanked,  suffice  for  long  to 
dispel  the  disagreeable  sensations 
awakened  by  the  abrupt  mention  of 
iny  paternal  localities. 

They  were  gradually  forgotten, 
however,  and  at  length  totally  ab- 
sorbed in  the  fascinations  of  a  con- 
versation more  racy  and  original, 
perhaps,  than  ever  flowed  from  mortal 
lips,  however  highly  gifted.  And  if, 
after  skimming  across  the  surface  of 
ancient  and  modem  literature,  history, 
past  and  present,  men  and  manners, 
familiar  and  remote,  with  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  some  strong- 
winged  sea-bird,  after  balancing  for  a 
moment  on  the  crest  of  one  fast-shift- 
ing wave,  suddenly  appears  surmount- 
ing in  conscious  power  the  summit  of 
another — those  pinions  were  ambi- 
tiously stretched  into  realms  of  air 
beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  man's 
investigation — no  young  and  ardent 
student,  no  German  one  especially, 
will  doubt  that,  like  other  forbidden 
pleasures,  the  very  questionable  auda- 
city of  my  new  friend's  speculations 
enhanced  their  hold  of  my  juvenile 
flsncy. 

We  were  soon  deep  in  the  myste- 
ries both  of  mind  and  matter ;  and 
when,  by  disquisitions  equally  saga- 
cious and  profound,  intermingled  with 
a  vein  of  sarcasm  which  lent  them  but 
too  resistless  a  2est,  he  had  aroused 
all  the  latent  propensities  of  my  na- 
turally restless  and  inquisitive  mind, 
he  suddenly  reverted,  for  the  flrst 
time,  to  the  tenor  of  my  conversation 
with  the  librarian,  and  said — 

"  That  was  a  shrewd  remark  to 
come  from  an  old  cowled  gprey-beard, 
that  to  judge  (even  superficially  and 
preposterously,  as  men  alone  do  or  can) 
of  the  actions  of  other  persons,  you 
ought  to  identify  yourself  with  them 
in  birth,  education,  original  character* 
inherent  feelings,  and  acquired  preju- 
dices, as  well  as  all  the  minor  circum- 
stances of  social  position  and  acciden- 
tal associations,  which  make  the  inside 
of  one  man's  raiod  differ  as  absolutely 
from  those  of  his  neighbour  as  the 


external  form  of  his  body,  or  ezpres* 
sion  of  his  features.** 

"  This  is  all  very  well,  and  very 
true,**  said  I,  writhing  rather  impa- 
tiently under  the  first  approach  to  a 
truism,  which  had  lent  a  common-place 
character  to  my  friend's  truly  unique 
lucubrations  ;  but  how  is  such  identi- 
fication as  you  require  to  be  attained  ? 
We  cannot  walk  out  of  our  own  bodies 
to  take  even  a  hasty  inventory  of  the 
mental  furniture  of  our  neighbours.*' 

"  And  why  not,  young  gentleman?** 
asked  my  new  friend  very  composedly, 
shaking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
while  I  involuntarily  looked  up,  to 
see  how  far  the  enhanced  twinkle  of 
his  eye,  coupled  with  the  incoherence 
of  his  last  question,  might  be  referred 
to  the  influence  of  the  iecond  bottle  of 
unpayable  Rudesheimer  which  had 
found  its  way  from  the  recesses  of  his 
flowing  gaberdine.  "  And  why  not  ?" 
reiterated  he,  after  a  glance  had 
sufficed  to  satisfy  me  that  potations 
more  stimulating  certainly  than  I  had 
ever  before  found  my  native  beverage* 
had  affected  him  no  more  [than  an 
aguadientes  glass  of  iced  water  at  the 
Puerto  del  Sol. 

As  I  naturally  paused  for  an  answer 
to  a  question  not  *'  dreamt  of  "  as  yet 
in  my  juvenile  "  philosophy,"  my  ex- 
traordinary vis  avis  came  at  once  to 
the  point. 

"  If,"  said  he,  with  affected  ironical 
humility,  '<  I  gathered  rightly  the  im- 
port of  your  late  incredulous  remark, 
it  bore  the  implied  wish  of   Count 

Sigismund  D " — (at  this  explicit 

mention  of  my  Christian  and  8urname» 
innocent  as  they  were,  I  winced  like  a 
convicted  criminal) — ''to  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  becoming,  on 
special  occasions,  and  for  a  limited 
time,  the  inhabitant  of  any  mortal 
tenement,  a  temporary  residence 
within  which  might  appear  desirable, 
for  purposes  either  of  increased  ac- 
quaintance with,  or  adequate  appre- 
ciation of  the  conduct,  character* 
and  motives  of  the  party  ordinarily 
domiciled  therein.  'The  wish,  Herr 
Graf,  is  a  very  natural  one,  springinff 
partly  from  a  laudable  ancestral  curi- 
osity, hereditary  in  your  race,  which  I 
should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  discourage.  And  I  am  happy,  sin- 
gularly happy,"  added  he,  his  eyes 
illuminated  with  a  highly  fiendish 
twinkle,   ''to    have  it  m  my  power 
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to  gratify  such  praiseworthy  aspira^ 
tion«." 

"  Do  you  see  this  ring?"  asked  he, 
handing  to  me  one  of  the  smallest 
size^  and  most  admirable,  evidently 
antique  workmanship.  *'  By  lending 
ity  as  I  am  quite  disposed  to  do,  to  so 
promising  a  votary  of  the  occult 
sciences,  I  shall  enable  you  to  locate 
yourself,  with  all  the  familiarity  of  a 
denizen,  in  any  human  bosom  which  it 
may  import  you  specially  to  inhabit 
and  explore.  But  as  the  unlimited 
privilege  of  such  domiciliary  visits 
would  be  equally  troublesome  to 
others,  and  fatiguing  to  yourself,^  my 
invariable  practice  is  to  restrict  it  to 
Mree,  while  the  ring,  on  the  faith  of 
German  honour  and  probity" — (a  per- 
ceptible  sneer) — ''must  be  replaced 
with  me,  to  save  the  desagrement  of  a 
forcible  resumption,  within  the  period 
of  three  years.  With  a  view  to  the 
former  limitation  of  the  privilege,  I 
strongly  advise  you  not  to  waste  it 
rashly  on  idle  curiosity,  but  reserve  it 
for  the  weightier  epochs  of  your  his- 
tory ;  while  the  restriction  of  your 
tenure  to  three  years  will,  I  doubt 
not,  sufficiently  remind  you  not  to  let 
these  elapse  without  availing  yourself, 
to  the  permitted  extent,  of  such  rare 
and  precious  opportunities." 

If  I  looked  up  before  to  ascertain 
whether  my  companion  was  sober,  it 
was  not  with  any  doubt  of  bis  decided 
insanity  that  I  now  rather  averted  my 
eyes  from  his  unseen,  but  not  less  for- 
cibly remembered  features.  Their 
whole  expression,  wild,  unearthly,  and 
painful  as  I  had  felt  it  to  be  during 
even  the  most  flowing  period  of  our 
genial  intercourse,  now  deepened  my 
conviction  that  the  rare  talents  and 
commanding  intellect  of  this  singular 
person  were,  as  too  frequently  hap- 
pens, rendered  valueless  by  mental 
aberration — at  least  that  degree  of  it 
on  particular  subjects,  which,  in  me- 
dical phrase,  is  staled  "  hallucina- 
tion." To  argue  with  persons  so  cir- 
cumstanced, is  proverbially  fruitless ; 
to  incense  them,  (situated  especially, 
as  we  then  were,  at  a  distance  from 
all  possibility  of  human  intervention,) 
absurd  and  impolitic;  and  whether, 
(as,  if  the  power  of  the  ring  had  ex- 
tended to  myself,  1  should  probably 
have  detected,)  I  accepted  it  with  any 
latent  idea  of  its  possible  efficacy,  I 
at  the  time  persuaded  myself  I  did  so 


at  the  simple  suggestion  of  benetolent 
compliance  with  the  morbid  fkncj  of 
an  old  crack-brained,  though  highlv. 
gifted  victim  of  monomania. 

Be  my  motives  what  they  migbt, 
.my  companion  was  too  politic  to  qot^- 
tion  or  analyse  them ;  or  by  investigat- 
ing the  extent  of  my  belief,  in  hU  wild 
assertions,  to  pique  me  into  doubt  or 
refutation  of  them,  or  startle  roe  from 
acceptance  of  a  boon,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  reality^  of  so  very  eqnivocil 
a  nature.  Taking  deliberately  from 
his  finger  the  little  antique,  and  boli 
iog  it  to  the  hrcuerot  so  as  to  let  ligbt 
fall  on  its  hieroglyphical  emblems— 

**  On  the  position  of  these,**  said 
he,  ''depends  either  the  poteocy  or 
utter  harmlessness  of  this  unique  ^rm. 
In  case  of  sudden  emergency  ariilo^ 
in  which  you  may  wish  to  invoke  its 
aid,  I  recommend  you  to  wear  it  ba- 
bitually — only  reversing,  on  suefa  spe- 
cial occasions,  its  mystic  symbols,  so 
that  the  head  of  Isis,  here  represestedi 
may  point  towards  the  party  whose 
locum  tenens  you  are  inspired  with  ths 
wish  to  become." 

I  mechanically  accepted,  and  drcir 
on  the  ring,  feeling,  as  a  shudder 
crossed  my  frame  in  so  doing,  a 
foolish  as  an  esprit  fort  when  betrav^i 
into  superstitious  feelings  by  the  ren- 
tal of  a  ghost  story.  Nothing  iDor« 
passed  on  the  subject ;  yet,  long  u  ve 
had  already  sat,  and  rapidly  as  thi 
night  now  waned,  my  friend's  conTfr- 
sational  powers  were  as  inexhaosn'bic 
as  ever.  But  I  no  longer  listened 
with  the  same  interest  Confideacc 
had  given  place  to  well-fouoded  sosp i* 
cion  either  of  insanity  or  ioipostore ; 
and  as  all  trace  of  the  former  re- 
mained confined  to  a  single  topic,  tbf 
idea  of  the  latter  nec^oarily  gained 
ground  in  my  mind. 

It  was  not  then  to  be  woodernl  st 
if  (in  s^ite  of  his  specious  wtrniiw* 
against  idle  curiosity,  nay,  perbi{&^  if 
consequence    of   them)    I  grado^'j 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  subjectme 
to  the  first  ordeal  of  scrutiny  theintmc^ 
economy  of  my  mysterious  visams ;  or 
rather  (as  reason  preferred  desigosijnz 
the  process)  proving,  on  the  einp*n^ 
himself,  the  fallacy  of  his  vaoute: 
nostrum.     After  a  period  of  coosi^^* 
able   hesitation,  occasioned  partU  I? 
the  secret  repugnance  I  felt  to  id^**- 
fying  myself,  even  in  ^rt,  viih  * 
creature  from  whom  my  very  sod  r«- 
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volted*  and  partly  by  a  vagae  fear  of 
offending  a  being  of  whose  power 
and  energies^  even  in  madness  and  de- 
crepitude, I  experienced  an  unac- 
countable dready  I  seized  a  moment 
when  the  old  man,  exhausted  perhaps 
by  his  long  vigils  and  incessant  con- 
yersational  exertions,  had  leaned  back, 
as  if  dozing,  in  his  chair — to  turn,  un- 
perceived^  the  position  of  the  mystic 
talisman,  and  to  point,  in  pushing  over 
to  him  the  small  remnant  of  the  yet 
unfinished  third  bottle  of  Rhenish, 
the  bead  of  the  fatal  figure  towards  its 
late  possessor. 

My  disappointment — which,  con- 
scious how  childish  it  was,  I  shrunk 
from  confessing  to  myself — on  per- 
ceiving, after  the  lapse  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes, no  change  in  my  personal  iden- 
tity, was  at  the  moment  compensated 
by  flattering  myself  that  the  attempt 
to  invade  the  penetralia  of  his  bosom 
had  at  least  remained  unsuspected  by 
its  object.  A  peal  of  shrill  and  sar- 
donic laughter,  into  which  he  suddenly 
burst,  soon  undeceived  me. 

**  And  so  you  thought,  Mein  Herr 
Bursch,"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  grin  of 
mingled  contempt  and  exultation,  ''  to 
indulge  that  idle  curiosity  which  I 
warned  you  was  the  weakest  point  of 
your  weak  character,  by  striving  to 
transfer  your  pigmy  fragment  of  a 
soul  into  a  receptacle,  the  boundless 
capacities  of  which  would  soon  have 
taught  it  the  lesson  of  its  own  utter  in- 
significance! Well  is  it  for  you,  rash 
boy !  that  the  attempt  to  identify  your- 
self with  me  was  as  fruitless  as  the 
idea  was  presumptuous !  Success  in 
it,  had  it  been  possible,  would  have  in- 
volved consequences  which,  were  I  to 
unfold  them,  would  freeze  the  current 
of  your  youthful  blood !  But  though, 
like  a  skilful  master  workman,  I  may 
defy  puny  efforts  to  unlock  my  secrets, 
even  with  a  key  of  my  own  providing, 
it  is  fit  you  should  pay  the  penalty  of 
the  meditated  treason.  Your  attempt, 
abortive  as  it  has  proved,  must  stand 
for  one  of  the  three  chances  (not,  as  I 
hinted,  with  your  turn  of  mind  to 
have  been  thus  thrown  away)  which 
were  afforded  you  of  ascertaining  how 
you  stood  with  your  fellow-mortals. 
The  remainder  I  foresee  you  will,  in 
the  waywardness  of  folly,  misuse  as 
signally  as  you  have  done  the  first; 
but  in  these,  or  any  of  your  concerns, 
you  cannot  now  expect  me  to  take  a 
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jot  of  interest.  All  I  stipulate  for — 
since  my  promise  forbids  my  instant 
resumption  of  the  forfeited  ring — is 
its  being  punctually  deposited  this  day 
three  years  on  the  altar  of  the  ruined 
chapel  in  the  castle  of  Rabenstein.  I 
might,  were  I  revengeful,  assign  you  a 
more  distant  pilgrimage;  but,  with 
your  restless  character,  home  will  pro- 
bably be  the  last  place  where  you  will 
voluntarily  be  found.  And  now, 
young  man,  to  sleep  with  what  appe- 
tite you  may  1  Henceforth,  I  hold  no 
farther  converse  with  one  unworthy 
of  my  condescension.'* 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
regret  at  failure — shame  under  detec- 
tion— or  surprise  at  what  seemed  the 
supernatural  prescience  of  the  myste- 
rious being  before  me,  predominated 
in  the  complicated  feelings  with  which 
I  writhed  under  his  scornful  rebuke. 
I  gazed  at  him  as  the  expiring  embers 
of  the  hrasero  threw  their  lurid  light 
on  his  wizard  lineaments,  till  they  as- 
sumed, in  my  imagination,  a  demoniac 
character ;  and  instinctively  pushed  my 
chair  as  far  as  possible  from  contact 
with  the  diminutive  and  contemptible 
form  in  which  lay  shrouded  the  ener- 
gies, bodily  and  mental,  of  a  giant* 
So  thoroughly  did  my  excited  fancy, 
by  degrees,  recoil  from  him,  and  so 
rapidly  did  dislike  and  contempt  ex- 
pand into  absolute  loathing,  that,  had 
not  sleep  sheltered  him  from  all  save 
a  coward's  vengeance,  the  temptation 
to  invade  his  mysteries  might  not  im- 
probably have  been  succeeded  by  the 
more  irresistible  one  to  deprive  him  of 
life!  To  return,  at  morning  light, 
his  hateful  gift  was  the  fixed  purpose 
of  my  soul.  Visions  of  denouncing 
him,  as  a  cheat  and  dabbler  in  forbid- 
den arts,  to  the  proper  authorities, 
succeeded  to  thoughts  of  blood  in  my 
excited  imagination,  till,  exhausted  by 
a  night  of  intense  emotion,  and  heated 
by  the  wine  I  had  unconsciouidy 
quaffed,  I  at  length  fell  asleep. 

The  morning  sun  streamed  brightly 
through  every  window  of  the  vast 
hall,  when  my  eyes  again  opened  to 
its  rays.  They  lit  up  with  unwonted 
cheerfulness  the  long  dark  array  of 
ponderous  folios,  banishing,  during 
their  brief  sojourn,  the  cimmerian 
darkness  of  many  an  obscure  recess, 
and  rendering  completely  visible,  in 
all  its  length  and  vastness,  an  apart- 
ment never  perhaps,  at  any  less  privi- 
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leged  hour>  so  thoroughly  illuminated. 
I  rubbed  my  eyes^  and  cast  them  in 
the  hated,  yet  inevitable  direction  of 
my  sleeping  boon  companion.  He 
was  not  there  1  Brasero,  pipes,  bot- 
tles, all  relics  of  an  orgie  probably 
unique  in  the  locality,  had  vanished 
with  him  ;  and  the  huge  reading- table, 
whose  sanctity  they  had  so  lately  out- 
raged, reposed  as  calmly  unsullied,  as 
if  never  desecrated  by  aught  more 
profane  than  some  canonized  legend, 
or  richly-illuminated  missal. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  The  morn- 
ing was  certainly  far  advanced. 
Diego,  (between  whom  and  an  acknow- 
ledged frequenter  of  the  library,  it 
was  very  possible  to  suppose  some 
compact  or  collusion,)  might  have  al- 
ready entered,  and,  for  his  own  sake, 
afforded  assistance  in  removing  the 
evidence  of  his  criminal  connivance. 
But  when,  in  this  belief,  I  tried  the 
massy  doors,  they  were  still  fast 
locked ;  and  when  the  old  porter  at 
length,  to  my  great  joy,  came  hobbling 
to  open  them,  his  air  of  unfeigned 
amazement,  and  scarcely  prevented 
swoon  of  apprehension,  on  perceiving 
a  living  proof  of  his  over  night's  ne- 
gligence, would  have  acquitted  him, 
before  any  tribunal  in  Christendom, 
of  a  previous  hand  in  the  transaction. 

This  being  the  case,  the  old  func- 
tionary was  no  less  glad  to  turn  me 
out  of  his  precincts  than  I  to  be  so 
emancipated ;  and  I  turned  my  back, 
I  blush  to  say,  for  ever  on  the  learned 
treasures  of  the  Biblioteea  Reale,  Of 
the  being  with  whom  they  must  ever, 
in  my  mind,  remain  associated,  no 
more  was  ever  seen  or  heard  ;  and 
had  not  the  ring  on  my  finger  borne 
its  silent  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  interview,  I  should,  erelong,  have 
set  down  the  whole  for  a  bona  fide 
dream,  inspired  by  a  chance  locking 
up  in  so  peculiar  and  exciting  a 
bivouac. 

I  should  have  forthwith  quitted 
Madrid,  had  I  not  been  unconsciously 
induced  to  linger  by  an  affaire  du 
ecsur,  savouring  almost  as  much  of 
romance  as  my  nocturnal  adventure. 
Accident  had  put  it  in  my  power  to 
render,  during  the  period  of  a  brief 
but  sanguinary  insurrection,  the  most 
essential  services  to  the  family  of  a 
wealthy  inhabitant  of  Madrid,  to 
whose  care  I  had  been  consigned  by 
tf    German  correspondent;    and    his 


daughter,  rescued,  by  my  interposi- 
tion, from  a  band  of  intoxicated  ma- 
rauders, had  awakened  in  mj  breast, 
by  her  devoted  gratitude,  as  irell  as 
her  rare  charms  of  person  and  mind, 
an  hourly  increasing  passion. 

As  long  as  its  demonstrations  vere 
confined  to  daily  visits  at  her  father's 
and  attentions,  the  more  acceptable, 
perhaps,  that  they  were  unobtrubire, 
Juanita*s  reception  of  them  had  been 
abundantly  encouraging;  nor  coaiii 
the  most  timid  lover  have  long  failed 
to  construe  into  proofs  of  sincere  aad 
growing  partiality, the  enhanced  sparkle 
in  her  eye,  and  flush  on  her  cheek, 
which  marked  my  daily  approach. 
But  no  sooner  had  I,  with  the  preel}!- 
tance  of  youth  and  passion,  perhaps  pre- 
maturely disturbed  this  auspicious  state 
of  tacit  encouragement,  by  an  explini 
avowal  of  my  attachment  and  ouer 
of  my  hand,  than  a  sudden  daiLp 
seemed  cast  by  it  on  the  hitherto  wci> 
come  enjoyment  of  my  society ;  ai;i 
Juanita — of  whose  reciprocal  predilec- 
tion at  least,  there]  could  be  no  man- 
ner of  doubt — if  she  did  not,  in  con.- 
pliance  with  her  father's  express^ 
wishes  in  my  favour,  absolutely  reh.-^ 
my  suit,  was  thrown  by  it  into  a  state 
of  melancholy  abstraction,  wboUj  i> 
compatible  with  that  cordial  accrp- 
tance  of  it,  on  which  I  had,  perhap, 
too  confidently  reckoned. 

I  have  sud  that  to  her  father— a 
man  of  the  world  and  of  liberal  idcs» 
— difference  of  country,  nay  even  of 
creed,  presented  no  obstacle  to  aa  al- 
liance which  gratified,  by  its  nofailityr 
his  pride  of  birth,  and  more  than  sati»- 
fied  by  its  opulence,  a  disposition  bv 
no  means  grasping  or  mercenary.  H^ 
chief  wish  in  it,  after  all,  was  to  pr<v 
mote  his  only  child's  welfare  and  lup- 
piness,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  her 
society ;  and  sufficiently  obtervast  a^ 
he  was,  to  have  detected  in  her  eoc- 
duct  many  irrefragable  proofs  oi  re- 
ciprocal affection,  he  was,  like  mywlf* 
utterly  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile these  with  her  evident  reluctan« 
to  accept  my  proffered  hand. 

Nothing  is  so  intolerable  to  ajoimi? 
and  ardent  mind  as  suspense ;  snii  < 
could,  after  weeks  spent  thus  betveea 
hope  and  fear,  have  rather  ooorte*^ 
the  wor5t  confirmation  of  the  Uttflj 
than  daily  read  in  the  tearful  vd 
averted  eyes  of  Juanita,  and  her  w**" 
ing  bloom,  the  straggle  whieh  strt^ 
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intfrnal  feelings  adverse  to  my  wishes 
were  e?idently    maintaining    in    her 

bosom. 

"  What  a  pity  1"  I  exclaimed  to  my- 

^eif  one  morning,  as  my  eye  fell  casually 

on  the  ring  which  I  still  mechanically 

ffore,  "  that  this  bauhle  cannot  indeed 

pcssess  the  virtue  ascribed  to  it  by  yon 

aiiJacious  charlatan*  and  enable  me  at 

"Doe  to  fathom  the  mysterious  aversion 

of  one  who  so  evidently  loves, to  sanction 

tir  mutual  felicity."     In  so  saying,  I 

iiai  drawn  the  ring  indignantly  off, 

•  ^^ninof  to  deposit  it,  as  I  had  long 

'•;  aded,  in  the  deepest  nook  of  my 

^liiing-desk.     The  key,  however,  it 

* '  'lappened,  was  out  of  the  way,  and 

t  choosing  to  leave  at  the  mercy  of 

•fc  inmates  of  a  public  lodging-house, 

f-j*-  property,  however   valueless,    of 

af' iier,  I  hastily  drew  on  the  ring 

-'iin»  and  proceeded  to  the  scene  of 

"7  ^^\\y  fascination—the  house    of 

•V'lor  Gonzales. 

h  the  gardens — her  favourite  re- 
>it  during  the  cooler  morning  hours 
-I  found  her,    in   whose  presence, 
'  Tiful  as  it  had  of  late  become,  I  had 
•?  otjly  lived.     I  extended  my  hand 
'  u^ual,  to  meet  the  friendly,  though 
t'-n  trembling,  grasp  of  her's,  and 
'1  110  sooner  done  so,  than  I  stood 
•insfixed  and  rooted  with  an  excess 
^  astonishment,  of  the  external  mani- 
^ti'ions  of  which,  and  their  effect  on 
'?  no  doubt  bewildered  maiden,    I 
lain  to  this  day  ignorant.     Attri- 
^tin^  them   indeed,   I   believe,  to  a 
*/>  de  Mleil,  she  fled  in  quest  of  as- 
kance ;  but  era  she  returned  I  had 
•nt  and  knew  enough,  to  make  me 
-fve  her  for   ever  from  a  conflict 
'  '^r  which,  I  became  too  sadly  aware, 
•r  health  was  sinkinar,  and  life  itself 
■'^nger  of  soon  becoming  extinct. 
ihe    words     of    the     mysterious 
'^"•nger  on  the  powers   of  his  fatal 
■n  were  no  delusions  I     No  sooner 
•  i  the    accidentally    reversed    ring 
•it^d  its   mystic  symbols    towards 
iiiita,  than   my   audibly   expressed 
1  ulation   of    the   morning  gave   it 
'^ncY  ;  and  I  became  to  all  intents 
'^purposes  (as  far  as  character  and 
itiments  were  concerned)  a  fond,  a 
i  <k%    but     bigotted    and   broken- 
ined  Spanish  maiden  I 
^V  bat  a  revolution  was  instantly  made 
all  my  views  relating  to  the  advan- 
:^^  of  an    alliance,   which  in  my 
i^equenoe  of  birth  I  had  imagined 


so  flatteringly  congenial  with  the  pride 
of  the  Spanish  cnaracterl  I  found 
the  ancestral  name  on  which  I  so 
piqued  myself,  was  to  my  new  and 
strange  other  self,  a  sound  of  barba- 
rian import ;  and  the  visions  of  future 
residence  in  my  northern  castle,  which 
gladdened  my  patriotic  heart,  meta- 
morphosed into  a  sentence  of  chill  and 
hyperborean  banishment! 

Amid  these  mortifications,  bitter  aa 
they  were,  it  was  balm  to  find  my 
wealth  utterly  left  out  of  the  account ; 
while  even  love — all  grasping  love-- 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
genuineness  of  the  tribute  extorted  by 
its  power  from  duty,  conscience,  and 
love  of  country.  But  how  feebly  had 
I  hitherto  estimated  the  potency  of 
all  (save  the  last)  of  these  powerful 
principles  of  human  feeling  and  con- 
duct! 

I  now  first  comprehended  that  to  a 
duteous  daughter,  accustomed  from 
childhoood  to  replace  a  buried  mother 
in  a  widowed  parent's  affection,  a 
father  was  bound  by  ties  which  love 
itself  might  loosen,  but  could  never 
rend  away  ;  that  to  a  daughter  of  the 
south,  a^  comparatively  humble  home, 
beneath  soft  airs,  and  genial  sunshine, 
could  outweigh  a  palace  in  a  less  fa- 
voured climate.  Nay,  I  half  smiled, 
half  shuddered  to  perceive  how  deeply 
weighed  with  the  gentlest  and  softest 
of  MadrilenaSf  the  relinquishment  for 
ever  of  the  strangely  national  bull 
fight! 

But  these  I  felt — even  while  for  the 
moment  imbued  with  all  Juanita*s  life- 
long sentiments  of  filial  and  patriotic 
devotion — were  elements  over  which 
love,  wonder-working  love,  was  achiev- 
ing a  silent  but  certain  triumph.  There 
reigned,  however,  a  power  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  pious  Catholic  maiden,  to 
which  the  first  glance  within  that 
hallowed  sanctuary,  sufficed  to  con- 
vince me  its  inmate  would  die  a 
martyr  I  Love  for  a  heretic  had  been 
for  months  sapping,  slowly  but  surely, 
not  her  principles  but  her  life.  To 
marry  him  was,  in  her  simple  view, 
perdition  I — to  exchange  for  a  brief 
and  troubled  dream  of  sinful  earthly 
happiness,  the  possession  of  ages  of 
felicity  beyond  the  grave ! 

When  all  these  sources  of  cruel  agi- 
tation and  infallible  future  misery  be- 
came unveiled  to  me — not  by  cold 
recital,  or  even  ocular  demonstration* 
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but  actual  identification  with  their 
every  iibre  and  ramification  in  the  bo- 
som they  had  so  long  well  nigh  fatally 
tortured — how  did  I  reproach  myself 
for  the  selfish  perseverance  which  had 
prolonged  the  poor  girl's  martyrdom  ; 
for  the  accusations  of  caprice  and 
coldness  with  which  I  had  so  unjustly 
aggravated  her  sorrow!  And  how 
hastily  did  I  set  about  sacrificing  all 
my  own  views  of  happiness  (visionary 
and  delusive  as  I  now  perceived  they 
musty  under  every  possible  result,  have 
proved  to  another)  by  an  instant  fare- 
well to  Spain  and  its  heroic  and  con* 
scientious  though  prejudiced  daughter. 

What  I  wrote  may  be  left  to  the 
imagination.  Suffice  it  that  a  disco* 
very,  designed  no  doubt  by  a  juggling 
friend  to  have  been  made  too  late, 
came  early  enough  to  save  from  misery 
a  pair  of  youthful  victims  ;  to  gladden, 
years  after,  the  decline  of  the  virtuous 
Gonzales  with  grandchildren  bom 
around  his  domestic  hearth,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  ; 
and  to  leave  me  a  sadder  but  a  wiser 
man,  at  liberty  to  seek  a  more  equal 
alliance  in  my  own  less  favoured,  yet 
henceforth  dearer  North. 

If  I  have  been  fain  to  leave  to  ima* 

fination  the  details  of  my  parting  with 
uanita,  far  less  would  it  be  possible 
for  words  to  express  the  state  of  mind 
into  which  I  was  thrown  and  left  by 
the  unlooked  for  verification  of  the 
mystery  of  the  ring  I  As  well  might 
I  attempt  to  account  for  the  proper- 
ties of  the  loadstone,  as  to  throw  the 
slightest  ray  of  light  on  a  subject  so 
utterly  inscrutable.  It  is  with  its 
moral  results  alone  that  I  wish  to  ac- 
quaint my  posterity ;  because  much  of 
its  abjured  power  may  be  enjoyed  by 
all  who  seek  honestly  to  place  them- 
selves, even  in  idea,  in  the  situation  of 
those  they  oAen  misjudgingly  blame. 

During  more  than  the  following  two 
years  and  a  half,  passed  chiefly  in  my 
native  country,  in  endeavours  to  com- 
pensate to  an  excellent  mother  for  the 
wanderings  of  a  somewhat  truant 
youth — to  my  peasants  for  the  long 
absence  occasioned  by  my  University 
career — and  to  myself,  by  the  execution 
of  rational  plans  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal improvement,  for  the  years 
misspent  in  worse  than  idle  researches 
into  subjects  wisely  removed  beyond 
mortal  ken — the  ring  remained  reso- 
lutely consigned  to  the  safest  recess  of 


my  family  strong  box.  Never,  daring 
this  period,  did  I  feel  interest  eufficieot 
in  the  views  or  sentiments  of  anj  or.e 
around  me,  to  brave  for  their  disco- 
very  the  recoil  of  nature  from  tbe 
invocation  of  preternatural  agencr. 
My  mother — the  person  by  whom  but 
affections  were  chiefly  engrossed- 
needed  no  ring  to  unveil  to  me  \m 
two  predominant  passions  of  widowed 
affection  and  maternal  tenderness ;  sod 
though  it  might  have  gratified  Tisitr 
to  see  my  own  picture,  as  reflect^  in 
the  mirror  of  my  own  partialitT»  I 
knew  too  well  the  horror  with  wbicfe 
the  means  would  have  inspired  ber,  t<> 
unlock,  with  so  unhallowed  a  kej,  the 
bosom's  spotless  sanctuary. 

But  partial — devoted  as  it  may  be- 
a  mother's  love  is  never  long  of  s  sel- 
fish engrossing  character,  and  raioes 
last  wish  on  earth  was  to  see  her  so3 
happily  married.  I  had  coofided  to 
her — for  what  (save  that  which  wonid 
have  shocked  it)  did  I  ever  withhoid 
from  her  maternal  ear — ^my  juTenil* 
passion  for  the  Spanish  maiden  ,*  ontj 
ascribing,  of  course,  to  natural  caa»s 
a  mutual  relinquishment  of  oearff 
ties, which  while  I  had  long  since  ceased 
to  regret  them,  a  Protestant  pareat 
could  not  but  regard  as  provideDtii- 

A  heart  once  tenanted,  hit  roothtf 
knew  could  not  long  profitably  reroi.a 
unoccupied  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rppv^^ 
on  my  chateau  had  dislodged  tU 
owls  (with  which  the  disdainful  allji 
sion  to  them  bv  the  old  alchynii^t  ^**j 
induced  me  to  wage  a  deadly  nirtiff/ 
she  unfolded  to  me  her  own  I?aS' 
cherished  aspirations  regarding  i'^  "J* 
ture  mistress.  Af^er  my  fadJ** 
death,  and  during  my  absence.  Jj^ 
existence,  she  told  me,  had  been  cJ'J 
shielded  from  despair  and  desolat 
by  the  tender  and  filial  attentions 
a  young  female  relative,  the  danf^" 
of  an  impoverished  scion  of  our  *' 
noble  house,  who  had  cheerfuWy  y 
cated  to  the  task  of  consoling  the  wiuc 
the  flower  of  her  ynuthful  days  '^ 
buried  unhestitatingiy  amid  my  nw3' 
ering  and  desolated  towers,  *  ^^ 
which,  coupled  with  her  lofty  ^^^ 
would,  in  the  world  she  bad  abij." 
have  purchased  for  her  uodouUii  • 
tinction. 

Nor  would  my  unselfish  \»^^ 
aware  of  my  prolonged  ahsenw> » 
the  posnble  uncertainty  of  my  n^ 
cation  of  her  darling  cb(Mce-*fl-^ 
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her  own  cherii^hed  but  secret  views  to 
interfere,  beyond  a  limited  period,  with 
the  prospects  of  her  duteous  com- 
panion. Gome  time  before  my  unex- 
pected return,  she  had  driven  Leonora 
relactantly  from  her  side  into  the 
wider  sud  gayer  sphere  of  our  provin- 
cial capital ;  where,  if  courts  are  not 
exactly  the  atmosphere  for  portionless 
beauty  to  find  disinterested  suitors, 
admirers  at  least,  among  whom  the 
sovereign's  brother  might  be  num- 
bered, hovered  around  her  shrine. 

Neither  during  her  cousin's  stay  at 
Rabenstein,  nor  in  their  subsequent 
close  correspondence,  had  ray  mother 
been  unguarded  enough  (at  least  ho 
she  flattered  herself)  to  hint  at  the 
object  of  her  own  wishes,  far  less  to 
oommit,  in  any  shape,  her  absent  son. 
When,  therefore,  I  gave  my  cheerful 
consent  to  her  proposal  of  inviting 
Leonora  to  pass  the  summer  at  Ra- 
benstein, I  did  so  with  the  pleasant 
feeling  that  no  awkward  previous  gos- 
sip or  implied  expectations,  would 
throw  a  shade  of  embarrassment  on 
ni;  unfettered  opinion  of  Mademoiselle 
Von  D 

She  came,  and  all  my  mother's  re- 
ports of  her  beauty — partial  and  highly 
coloured  as  I  had  thought  them — were 
folly  realized;  yet  were  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  those  charms  of  charac- 
ter and  disposition,  which  it  had  been 
hardly  possible  even  for  her  to  exagge- 
^te.  Unsophisticated  as  if  she  had 
nerer  quitted  rural  retirement,  she  re- 
turned to  it  with  a  zest  which  spoke 
volumes  for  the  happiness  of  our  future 
«*  de  chateau,  and  if  beneath  the  ra- 
diance of  her  smiles  and  the  warmth 
of  her  endearments,  my  mother's  age 
was  renewed,  what  wonder  that  her 
Jon's  heart  quickly  yielded  before  their 
resistless  influence.  So  rapidly  did  Leo- 
nora "  come,  see,  and  conquer,"  tliat 
with  a  haste,  which  even  my  mother 
was  inclined  to  term  precipitation,  I 
threw  myself,  and  all  that  was  implied 
in  the  surrender  of  my  hand  and  heart, 
at  the  feet  of  mv  beautiful  thou;;h 
portionless  cousin. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  indepen- 
dent, opulent  as  I  was  beyond  my 
utmost  desires,  her  being  destitute  of 
the  gifts  of  fortune  ever  weighed  a 
moment  in  the  scale  of  my  estimation. 
But,  so  wayward  is  man — so  prone  to 
C'Xtract  poison  from  the  very  sweets  of 
his  cup,  her  utter  destitution  formed 


a  slight  alloy^  in  the  gratification 
afforded  by  her  prompt,  nay,  instant 
acceptance  of  my  proffered  hand ! 
But  two  short  months  had  elapsed 
since  I  was  an  utter  stranger — a 
period  little  enough^  suspicion  would 
at  times  whisper,  to  give  birth  to  a 
genuine  reciprocal  attachment,  on  the 
part  of  one  fresh  from  a  court  and 
familiar  with  adulation.  Could  my 
rank  or  fortune,  and  her  own  dependant 
condition  have  indeed  influenced  a  con- 
sent so  unhesitating  ? 

The  best  proof,  perhaps,  of  the  un- 
worthiness  in  my  own  eyes  of  these 
miifgivings,  was,  that  at  the  sight  of 
their  object,they  uniformly  melted,  like 
murky  vapours  before  the  presence  of 
the  blessed  sun ;  secondly,  that  I  durst 
not  breathe  even  a  hint  of  their  exist- 
ence to  my  frank,  unsuspecting  mother. 
Yet  from  the  very  warmth  of  her  con- 
gratulations on  that  rapid  success  in 
my  suit,  which,  partial  as  she  then 
was,  had  surpassed  her  expectations, 
I  gathered  food  for  occasional  musings 
on  the  strange  contrast  in  my  two 
attempts  at  matrimony,  and  the  fate 
which  had  doomed  me  first  to  be 
beloved  while  rejected — and  then  per- 
chance— oh,  that  odious  word — to  find 
myself  accepted  without  the  absolute 
certainty  of  my  being  beloved. 

Now,  if  ever,  was  there  scope  for 
a  third  and  final  test  of  the  properties 
of  the  ring  ;  and  never,  perhaps,  was 
the  temptation  resisted  in  a  shape  mor« 
forcible,  if  not  f^eductive,  than  when  I 
forebore  to  bring  from  its  conceal- 
ment the  talisman  which  would  have 
have  silenced  (a  hope  whispered  trium- 
phantly) every  doubt  which  shed  its 
sickly  halo  around  my  approaching 
nuptial  joys. 

But  I  had  not  lived  so  long  in  the 
pure  and  pious  atmosphere  of  female 
companionship,  without  shrinking  with 
added  repugnance  from  aught  that 
savoured  of  unhallowed  agency.  The 
sneering  allusion  of  the  being  (be  he 
what  he  might)  of  the  library,  to  that 
hereditary  sin  of  curiosity,  which,  by 
lending  the  ring,  he  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  fasten  in  a  descendant  of  our 
luckless  first  parent,  came  back  with 
ominous  meaning  on  my  memory. 
Like  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  it  seemed 
to  reveal  in  the  old  man  the  original 
tempter  himself,  or  one  of  his  subor- 
dinate agents;  and^it  would  have  ill 
become    one    under    whose  auspices 
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(urged  on  by  the  counsel  of  a  pious 
mother)  the  ruined  chapel  of  Raben- 
stein  bad  been  transformed  into  a 
neaty  cheerful  village  church,  to  pol- 
\\\te,  by  recourse  to  forbidden  agency, 
the  sacrifice  to  be  in  due  time  laid  on 
its  restored  and  consecrated  altar. 

In  the  double  strength,  then,  of  con- 
fiding love,  and  of  higher  and  holier 
feelings,  I  exorcised  from  my  path  the 
evil  spirit  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  and 
threw  myself  for  happiness  on  the 
faith  and  integrity  of  the  bright  being 
by  whom  that  path  was  henceforward 
to  be  illumined.  And  oh,  how  richly 
was  I  repaid  for  the  sacrifice  1  On 
the  auspicious  day  which  made  Leo- 
nora mine,  I  dropped,  at  the  close 
of  the  ceremony,  the  hated  symbol  of 
distrust  and  espionage  on  the  steps  of 
the  nuptial  altar.  On  the  morrow  I 
revealed  to  her,  in  the  full  tide  of 
wedded  confidence,  its  singular  history 
and  powers ;  and  in  so  doing,  (uncon- 
sciously perhaps,}  enough  of  my  late 
resistance  to  their  exercise,  to  induce 
her  to  confide  to  me,  with  a  half  re- 
proachful smile,  a  counter  talisman  in 
the  key  of  her  private  escritoire,  where, 
bound  together  by  a  long  fair  tress  of 
the  locks  of  my  childhood,  reposed  a 
boyish  miniature  (copied  by  herself 
from  one  of  my  mother  s),  whose  con- 
nection with  a  file  of  letters  from  that 
partial  parent,  breathing  enthusiastic 
praises  of  her  absent  son,  and  uncon- 
scious aspirations  after  his  union  with 


their  object,  attested  the  hold  which, 
almost  from  its  first  pulsatioo,  be  h&d 
been  acquiring  over  a  youthful  tod 
susceptible  heart. 

Had  more  been  wanting  to  proTe 
that  in  Leonora's  prompt  acceptance 
of  one  thus  half  betrothed,  there 
lurked  no  sordid  or  unworthy  motires, 
a  billet  in  the  same,  till  then  strict]? 
sacred  receptacle,  tendeiing  to  iti 
lovely  owner  the  long-since  rejected 
hand  of  Prince  Maximilian  of  X— ^ 
put  a  climax  to  a  oonnulual  felidtj 
never  since  overshadowed  by  the 
vestige  of  a  cloud. 

On  the  lowest  step  of  the  chapel  tt 
Rabenstein  was  found  by  the  seiton 
an  almost  illegible  scrawl,  contsioiog 
in  its  brief,  characteristic  tenor,  the 
moral  of  this  strange,  mysterious  his- 
tory ;  which,  if  my  children  have  w\ 
perused  it  in  vain,  will  inculcate  coc- 
fidence  in  their  fellow -mortals  snd 
mistrust  of  all  who  would  endow  then 
with  gifts  beyond  humanity.  U  ran 
thus :-« 

''  You  have  escaped.  Had  yon  pro- 
fited to  their  full  extent  by  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  ring,  it  would  hare  re- 
mained in  your  poase8sion«  but  on  coo- 
ditions  from  which  your  pusillanioutT 
would  have  shrunk ;  at  the  expeoiey 
all  those  cherbhed  delusions  for  which 
weak  man  is  content  to  forego  tk 
clearer  vision,  and  expanded  powers 
enjoyed  by  a  race  whose  dariog  he 
wants  courage  to  emulate." 
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ARIOSTO.— PAET  II. 


Ix  oar  last  chapter  on  Italian  poetry, 
we  prepared  oar  readers  for  the  study 
of  Ariosto's  great  work,  by  an  analysts 
of  the  story  of  the  Innamo&ato.    The 
romance  of  Boiardo  is  throughout  con- 
eeived  in  a  higher  and  more  serious 
tone  than  that  of  Ariosto ;  but  this  is 
little  felt  by  the  modern  reader,  who 
for  the  most  part  sees  not  the  original 
poem  of  Boiardo,  but  the  dexterous  sub- 
jtltute  for  it  given  by  Berni,  in  which 
the  peculiarities  of  Ariosto^s  style  are 
imitated   and    exaggerated.      Berni, 
however,  is  a  faithful  narrator  of  the 
!»tnry,  and  we  cannot,  on  the  whole, 
fa]}  out  with  the  decision  of  the  Italian 
public,  who,  in  spite  of  many  attempts 
of  their  critics  to  restore  the  original 
work,  determinately  prefer  the  imita- 
tion.   Whatever   the    effect  at  first 
may  have  been  on  Ariosto's  popularity, 
of  continuing  the  subject  of  another 
rather  than  composing  an  independent 
poem,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
necessity  of  this  reference  renders  his 
work   at  present  less  acceptable  to 
readers   who   vill    shrink  from    any 
thing  requiring  antecedent  study.     It 
breaks  the  unity  of  the  poem  even 
more  than  his  plan  of  relating  parts 
of  each  of  his  stories,  and  then  leaving 
them  unfinished,  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  some  other  unconnected  incident  in 
the   variety  of  adventures    through 
which  he  conducts  his  knights  and 
<iamsels.     Through  the  whole  work, 
boweveri  a  distinct  plan  prevails,  and 
is  sufficiently  announced  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  poem.     The  adventures  of 
the  knights,  engaged  in  repelling  the 
Moorish  invaders  of  France,  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne ;  the  strange  mad- 
ness that  fell  on  Orlando ;  and  the  mar- 
riage of  Rogero,  who  seems  to  be  the 
true  hero  of  the  poem,  with  Brada- 
mante,  the  ancestress  of  the  House  of 
Este,  these  are  the  three  leading  sub- 
jects of  the  poem,  and  with  one  or 
other  of  these  every  subordinate  inci- 
dent is  connected. 


The  invaders  had  made  their  way 
to  the  confines  of  Paris ;  Charles,  to 
save  the  capital,  gives  them  battle,  and 
is  defeated.  Angelica,  our  readers 
will  remember,  has  been  consigned  to 
the  care  of  Namus,  the  old  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  by  Charlemagne,  with  the 
intention  of  giving  her  to  whichever 
of  the  cousins,  Orlando  or  RinaldOf 
should  most  distinguish  himself  asainst 
the  Saracens  in  the  battle  which  had 
so  fatal  and  so  unexpected  an  issue. 
Angelica,  foreseeing  the  issue  of  the 
battle,  thinks  it  wise  to  make  her 
escape,  and  mounting  her  horse,  flies 
to  a  thick  wood,  where  she  meets 

<*  In  a  close  path  a  horseless  cavalier.'*  • 

He  has  his  shield  on  his  arm ;  he  is 
belted  and  mailed,  and  with  his  helmet 
on  his  head.  He  flies  more  lightly 
through  the  forest,  we  are  told,  than 
a  hal^clothed  peasant  rtmning  for  a 
rustic  prize.  She  no  sooner  sees  him 
than  she  too  flies ;  and  her  flight  and 
agitation  are  compared  to  those  of  • 
shepherd  girl  who  has  been  startled  by 
the  sight  of  a  snake.  This  was  Ri- 
naldo,  that  had  of  late  drunk  of  the 
fountain  of  love ;  but  unluckily  An- 
gelica had  about  the  same  time  tasted 
of  that  of  hatred.  She  turns  her  pal- 
firey  round  and  leaves  the  choice  of 
how  she  shall  go  to  the  sagacious 
horse.  She  reaches  the  banks  of  a 
river,  and,  lol  another  adventure. 
Ferrau,  the  Spanish  infidel,  who  bad 
long  before,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
member, fought  for  Angelica,  and 
who  had  slain  her  brother,  Argalia, 
is  leaning  over  the  stream.  He  had 
gone  to  it  to  take  a  drink  of  water, 
using  his  helmet  as  a  cup.  The  hel- 
met had  fallen  into  the  stream,  and  he 
was  seeking  as  he  best  could  to  re- 
cover it,  when  he  was  startled  by  the 
cries  of  Angelica,  Whom  Rinaldo  had 
all  but  overtaken. 


**  Courteous  and  haply  gifted  with  a  breast 
As  warm  as  either  of  the  cousins  two, 
As  bold  as  if  his  brows  in  steel  were  dressed, 
The  sacconr  which  she  sought  be  lent,  and  drew 
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His  falchion  and  against  llinaldo  pressed, 

Who  saw  with  little  fear  the  champion  true. 
Not  onlv  each  to  each  was  known  by  sight. 
But  each  had  proved  in  arms  his  foeman's  might. 

"  Thus  as  they  are,  on  foot  the  warriors  Tie 
In  cruel  strife,  and  blade  to  blade  oppose ; 

No  marvel  plate  or  brittle  mail  should  ny 

When  anvils  had  not  stood  the  deafening  blows. 

It  now  behoves  the  palfrey  swift  to  ply 
His  feet,  for  while  the  knights  in  combat  close 

Him,  vexed  to  utmost  speed  with  goading  spurs, 

By  waste  or  wood  the  frightened  damsel  stirs." 

Angelica*B  plan  in  all  difficulties  is  falcbioD  or  other  wise,  who  is  best  en- 

to  fly.     Rinaldo  proposes  to  his  pagan  titled  to  her.     The  pagan  feels  the 

adversary  a  trucCf  and  suggests  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposal*   and 

wisdom  of  their  jointly  pursuing  the  both  mount  Ferrau^s  horse, 
flying  game^  and  then  determining,  by 

*'  On  foot  the  Spaniard  left  not  Aymon*s  son ; 

But  him  to  mount  his  courser's  crupper  prayed. 
And  both  united  chased  the  royal  maid.' 

Then  follows  one  of  those  passages  which  defies  translation. 

"  Oh  gran  bonid  de  eavalieri  antiqui  ! 

Eran  rivali,  eran  di  ft  diversi, 
E  ti  Mention  de  gli  aspri  eolpi  iniqui. 

Per  tuUa  la  persona  aneo  doferti  ; 
E  pur  per  telve  oseure  e  ealli  obliqui 

Ineieme  van  tenza  eospetto  averti. 
Da  quatiro  sproni  il  dettrier  punto  arriva 
Dove  una  strada  in  due  si  dipartiva"* 

Where  the  way  divides,  the  heroes  self  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and 
part  company.  Ferrau,  after  wander*  at  the  very  spot  where  he  had  lost  the 
ing  for  awhile  in  the  forest,  finds  him-      helmet. 

PopUr  uaiTM        <<  Hard  by  the  bank  a  tall  young  poplar  grew, 
**"!£']??•'*  *?£f  Which  he  cut  down,  thereof  a  pole  to  make, 

•M«irla»«3  mlU»»  ^.^jj  ^jj.g^^  gj^^jj     jj^  ^  f^jj^g  ^^j  jjj  ^.^^^ 

To  find  his  skull  he  up  and  down  doth  rake ; 
But  lo !  a  hap  unlocked  for  doth  ensue. 

While  he  such  needless,  fruitless  pain  doth  take. 
He  saw  a  knight  arise  out  of  the  brook 
Breast  high,  vrith  visage  grim  and  angry  look. 

*  We  transcribe  Rose's  and  Sir  John  Harington's  translations : — 

'*  Oh,  goodlv  truth  in  cavaliers  of  old  ! 

Rivals  they  were,  to  different  faith  were  bred ; 
Nor  yet  the  wearv  warrior's  wounds  were  cold. 

Still  smarting  from  these  strokes  so  fell  and  dread« 
Yet  they  together  ride  by  waste  and  wold. 
And,  unsuspecting,  devious  dingle  tread. 
Them  while  four  spurs  infest  his  foaming  sides. 
Their  courser  brings  to  where  the  way  divides."* 

Boss. 


•( 


Oh,  ancient  knights  of  true  and  noble  heart, 
Rivals  they  were,  one  faith  they  lived  not  under; 

Besides  they  felt  their  bodies  shrewdlv  smart 
Of  blows  late  given,  and  yet  (behold  a  wonder) 

Through  thick  and  thin,  suspicion  set  apart, 
Like  friends  they  ride  and  parted  not  asunder 

Until  the  horse,  with  double  spurring  drived. 

Unto  a  way  parted  in  two  arrived." 

Haunctok. 
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rieghcst^r  **  The  knight  was  armed  at  all  points  save  the  head, 

^'^^  And  in  his  hand  he  held  the  helmet  plain- 

That  very  helmet  which  such  care  had  bred 

In  him  that  late  had  sought  it  with  such  pain» 
And  looking  grimly  on  Ferrau,  he  said, 

A  faithless  wretch,  in  promise  false  and  vain, 
It  grieves  thee  now  this  helmet  so  to  miss, 
That  should  of  right  be  rendered  long  ere  this. 

•'  Remember,  cruel  pagan,  when  you  killed 

Me,  brother  to  Angelica  the  bright. 
You  said  you  would,  as  I  then  dying  willed, 

Mine  armour  drown  when  finished  were  the  fight ; 
Now,  if  that  fortune  have  the  thing  fulfilled. 

Which  thou  thyself  shouldst  have  performed  in  right. 
Grieve  not  thyself,  or  if  thou  wilt  be  grieved. 
Grieve  that  thy  promise  cannot  be  believed.*'* 

Argidia,  or  the  ghost  of  Argalia,  mets,  every  one  of  which  he  would 

hating  thus  accidentally  become  pos-  find  very  becoming,  if  he  could  only 

Kssed  of  his  helmet,   determines  to  manage  to  get  it.     "  There  is,"  said 

keep  it,  and  assures  Ferrau  that  there  he,  "  for  instance,  Rinaldo's,  or  Or- 

are  in  the  world  some  very  good  hel-  lando*s  would  do  admirably.'* 

•*  Bristled  the  paynim's  every  hair  at  view 

Of  that  grim  shade  uprising  from  the  tide 
And  vanished  was  his  fresh  and  healthful  hue. 

While  on  his  lips  the  half-formed  accents  died. 
Next  hearing  Argalia,  whom  he  slew 

(So  was  the  warrior  bight)  that  stream  beside. 
Thus  his  unknightly  breach  of  promise  blame. 
He  burned  all  over  flushed  with  rage  and  shame." 

In  indignation   he  swears  by  his  Angelica,  meantime,  flies  through 
mother's  life  (a  Spanish  form  of  adju-  the  forest  imagiuing  that  she  b  pur- 
ration)  that  he  will  never  put  helmet  sued  by  Rinaldo. 
on  his  head  till  he  can  win  Orlando's. 

"  As  a  young  roe  or  fawn  of  fallow  deer 

Who  mid  the  shelter  of  its  native  glade. 
Has  seen  a  hungry  pard  or  tieer  tear 

The  bosom  ot  its  bleeding  dam,  dismayed, 
Bounds,  through  the  forest  green  in  ceaseless  fear 

Of  the  destroying  beast  from  shade  to  shade. 
And  at  each  sapling  touched,  amid  its  pangs, 
Believes  itself  between  the  monster's  fangs. 


«  One  day  and  night  and  half  the  following  day, 
The  damsel  wanders  wide,  nor  whither  knows ; 

Then  enters  a  deep  wood,  whose  branches  play. 
Moved  lightly  by  the  freshening  breeze  which  blows 

Through  this  two  clear  and  murmuring  rivers  stray, 
Upon  their  banks  a  fresher  herbage  grows, 

While  the  twin  streams  their  passage  slowly  clear 

Make  music  with  the  stones  and  please  the  ear." 

She  begins  to  feel  herself  at  last  in  must  avail  ourselves  of  Sir  John  Ha- 

safety,  and  allowing  her  horse  to  pas-  rinffton's  rhyme,  to  describe  the  place 

tare  at  will  on-  the  bank,  thinks  of  of  her  intended  rest, 
laying  herself  down  to  sleep — but  we 

"  Hard  by  the  brook  an  arbour  she  descried. 

Wherein  grew  fair  and  very  fragrant  flowers, 
With  roses  sweet  and  other  trees  beside. 

Wherewith  the  place  adorns  the  native  bowers 

*  Harington. 
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>  ho  fenc^  in  with  shades  on  either  fcide. 

Safe  from  the  heat  of  late  or  earl j  bonrt 
The  boughs  and  leaTes  so  cunninglT  were  mizt 
No  sun,  no  light,  could  enter  them  betwixt.'* 

'*  Within,  the  tender  herbs  a  bed  do  make 

Inviting  folic  to  take  their  rest  and  ease. 
Here  means  this  lady  fair  a  nap  to  take. 

And  falls  to  sleep,  the  place  so  well  doth  please. 
Not  long  she  lay,  but  her  a  noise  did  wake. 

The  trampling  of  a  horse  did  her  disease. 
And  lookine^  out,  as  secret  as  she  might. 
To  come  all  armed  she  saw  a  comely  knight. 

'*  She  knows  not  yet  if  he  be  foe  or  friend, 

'Twtxt  hope  and  fear,  she  doubtfully  doth  stand. 

And  what  he  means  to  do  she  doth  attend. 
And  who  it  was  she  fain  would  understand. 

The  knight  did  to  the  river  side  descend. 
And  resting  down  his  head  upon  his  hand, 

All  in  a  muse  he  sitteth  still  alone. 

Like  one  transformed  into  a  marble  stone." 

After  resting  for  an  hour  or  more  who«  he  complains,  is  indiiposed  to 

in  this  kind  of  trance*  he  is  at  last  reward  his  love  with  more  thaa  wonb 

overheard  by  Angelica  lamenting  his  and  looks*    while    a  more  favoared 

fate  and   complaining   of  the   capri-  lover  has  to  boast  of  more  tender 

cious  destiny  to  which  he  is  exposed*  favours, 
by  the  cruelty  of  some  fair  maiden 

*'  Bare  words  and  looks  scarce  cheer  my  hopeless  state, 
And  the  prime  spoils  reward  another's  suit. 
Then  since  for  me  nor  fruit  nor  blossoms  hangs,  i 

Why  should  I  longer  pine  in  hopeless  pangs  ?  ' 

<*  The  virgin  hath  her  image  in  the  rose 

Sheltered  in  garden  on  its  native  stock 
Which  there  in  solitude  and  safe  repose. 

Blooms,  unapproached  by  shepherd  or  by  flock. 
For  this  earth  teems  and  freshening  water  flows. 

And  breeae  and  dewy  dawn  its  sweets  unlock 
With  such  the  wishful  youth  his  bosom  dresses 
With  such  the  enamoured  damsel  braids  her  tresses. 

"  But  wanton  hands  no  sooner  this  displace 

From  the  maternal  stem  where  it  was  grown. 

Then  all  is  withered ;  whatsoever  grace 
Is  found  with  man  in  heaven ;  bloom,  beauty,  gone, 

The  damsel  who  should  hold  in  higher  plaoe 
Than  light  or  life,  the  flower  which  is  her  own. 

Suffering  the  spoiler's  hand  to  crop  the  priae 

Forfeits lier  worth  in  every  other's  eyes.  '* 

Angelica    now  recognizes   in   the  woman's  wit  determines  to  aviil  Ikt* 

stranger  knight  her  old  lover*  King  self  of  his  services  to  conduct  ^ 

Sacripant,  who  has  wandered  from  the  to  her  own  country ;  of  retoniof  ^^ 

east  in    pursuit    of  her*    and    with  love  she  does  not  for  a  moment  thlBi^ 


**  Ut  flos  in  septis  secretus  nascitur  hortis, 
Ignotus  pecori,  nullo  contusus  aratro ; 
Quem  mulcent  auras,  firmat  sol,  educat  imber, 
Multi  ilium  pueri,  multss  optavere  puellae. 
Idem,  quum  teneri  carptus  deflomit  ungui* 
Nnlli  ilium  pueri,  nullss  optavere  puelln. 
Sic  virgo,  dum  Intacta  manet,  dnm,  cara  sols  est 
Quum  castum  amisit  est  polluto  corpore  florem. 
Nee  puerisjucunda  manet  neo  cara  pnelJis. 
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*' ^with  liis  plaint  her  heart  no  measure  keeps : 

Cold  as  the  column  which  the  builder  rears, 
Like  haughty  maid  who  holds  herself  above 
The  world  and  deems  none  worthy  of  her  love. 

**  But  her  from  harm  amid  these  woods  to  keep, 
The  damsel  weened  she  might  his  guidance  need, 

For  the  poor  drowning  caitiff,  who,  chin-deep. 
Implores  not  help  is  obstinate  indeed — 

Nor  will  she  if  she  let  the  occasion  sleep 

Find  escort  that  will  stand  her  in  such  stead  : 

For  she  that  kins  by  long  experience  knew 

Above  all  other  lovers  kind  and  true." 

"  But  not  the  more  for  this  the  maid  intends 

To  heal  the  mischief  which  her  charms  hath  wrought. 

And  for  past  ills  to  furnish  glad  amends 
In  that  full  bliss  by  pining  lover  sought. 

To  keep  the  king  in  play  are  all  her  ends, 
His  help  by  some  device  or  iiction  bought. 

And  having  to  his  purpose  taxed  his  daring, 

To  re-assume,  aa  wont,  her  haughty  bearing, 


« 


An  apparition,  bright  and  unforeseen, 

She  stood,  like  Venus  or  Diana  fair, 
In  solemn  pageant  issuing  on  the  scene 

From  out  of  shadowy  wood  or  murky  lair. 
And  '  Peace  be  with  you  1'  cried  the  vouthful  queen, 

*  And  Ood  preserve  my  honour  in  his  care, 
Nor  suffer  that  you  blindl  v  entertain 
Opinion  of  my  fame  so  false  and  vain.' 


**  Not  with  such  wonderment  a  mother  eyes. 

With  such  excessive  bliss,  the  son  she  mourned 

As  dead,  lamented  still  with  tears  and  sighs, 
Since  the  thinned  files  without  her  boy  returned- 

Not  such  her  rapture  as  the  kin?*s  surprise 
And  ecstacy  of  joy  when  he  discerned 

The  lofty  presence,  cheeks  of  heavenly  hue. 

And  lovely  form  which  broke  upon  his  view. 


«• 


He,  full  of  fond  and  eager  passion,  pressed 

Towards  his  Lady,  his  Divinity ; 
And  she  now  clasped  the  warrior  to  her  breast 

Who,  in  Cathay,  had  haply  been  less  free. 
And  now  again  the  maid  her  thoughts  addressed 

Towards  her  native  land  and  empery. 
And  feels,  with  hope  revived,  her  bosom  beat. 
Shortly  to  repossess  her  sumptuous  seat." 


She  tells  Sacripant  of  her  adven- 
tures since  they  last  met — how,  under 
Orlando's  gaidance  and  protection, 
she  had  returned  to  Europe.  How 
she  had  escaped  all  such  dangers  as 
the  words  sne  had  overheard  from 
lum  referred  to.  Perhaps  this  was 
trne,  says  the  poet,  however  improbable 
—but  Sacripant  saw  with  the  dazzled 
p^es  of  a  lover.  Love  sees  but  what 
it  wishes  to  see,  and  Angelica  was  to 
Sacripant  the  same  pure  vision  that 
bad  enraptured  his  youthful  fancy. 
There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ho- 
nour of  ADgeUcst  although  the  mali- 


cious poet  amuses  himself  with  thii 
passing  jest,  imitating  Boiardo,  whc)^ 
in  relating  this  part  of  the  adventures 
of  Orlando  and  Angelica,  owns  he  la 
telling  what  would  be  a  very  improba- 
ble story  were  the  lady,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  intrusted  to  his  own 
care.  Sacripant  is  not  as  generous  aa 
Orlando,  and  is  disposed  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  which  placed 
the  lady  in  his  power^when  a  third 
is  added  to  their  party.  This  is  a 
warrior  in  snow-white  armour,  and 
with  a  snow-white  plume ;  Sacri- 
pant  springs  to  hone^  and  preparea 
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to  slay  the  intruder.  The  encounter 
is  a  fierce  one ;  Sacripant^s  horse  is 
killed  and  his  rider  crushed  beneath 
his  weiffht.  The  unknown  knight  is 
satisfied  with  his  victory,  and  rides 
ODy  making  no  further  inquiry  about 
his  adversary  or  his  fortunes.  An- 
gelica raising  Sacripant  from  the 
ground,  endeavours,  with  a  smile, 
to  persuade  him  that  as  he  has 
kept  the  field  he  is  properly  the 
conqueror.  While  this  parley  con- 
tinues, a  messenger  comes    up    and 


inquires  have  they  seen  the  knight 
of  the  white  plume.  Sacripant  tells 
what  has  just  occurred,  and  is  mor- 
tified to  find  that  his  conqneror  is~ 
a  woman — the  redoubted  Bndi- 
mante.  The  ungenerous  purpose  of 
Sacripant  is,  perhaps,  unsuspected  bj 
Angelica,  and  she  mounts  behind  him 
on  bis  second  horse.  They  have  not 
journeyed  through  the  forest  more 
than  two  miles  when  they  meet  » 
noble  courser 


**  With  housings  wrought  in  gold,  and  richly  bound. 
He  clears  the  brook  and  stream  with  furious  force. 
And  whatsoever  else  impedes  his  coarse. 


«< 


'  Unless  the  misty  air,'  the  damsel  cries ; 

'  And  boughs  deceive  my  sight,  yon  no  ble  steed 
Is  sure  Bayardo  who  before  us  flies. 

And  parts  the  wood  with  such  impetuous  speed. 
— Yes,  tis  Bayardo's  self  I  recognise. 

How  well  the  courser  understands  our  need  ! 
Two  riders  ill  a  foundered  jade  would  bear ; 
But  hither  speeds  the  horse  to  end  that  care/" 


The  Circassian  king  alights,  and 
seeks  to  seize  Bayardo's  rein.  The 
horse  resists,  but  goes  up  submissively 


to  the  maiden,  for  he  rememberad. 
when  in  Albracca,  she  had  of  old, 
prepared  his  food. 


«( 


That  time  the  damsel  loved  Rinaldo  bold, 
Rinaldo  then  ungrateful,  stern,  and  cold." 


While  she  pats  the  steed,  Sacripant 
watches  his  opportunity,  and  succeeds 
in  mounting  him ;  and  she  moves  from 
croup  to  saddle  on  the  palfrey.  While 
they  are  about  to  pursue  their  journey, 
Rinaldo  makes  his  appearance,  and 
straightway  demands  his  steed,  and  in- 
sists also  on  the  possession  of  the  lady. 


Our  readers  are  aware  that  tlx 
lady  at  present  regards  Rinaldo  with 
detestation.  Ariosto  had  found  in  the 
classical  writers  descriptions  of  fooa- 
tains  of  love  and  hatred — in  ClandUo'i 
description  of  the  gardens  of  Veoss- 
we  have  something  of  the  kind:— 


*'  Labuntur  gemini  fontes :  hie  dulcis  ;  amarus 
Alter,  et  infusis  corrumpit  mella  venenis, 
Unde  cupidineas  armavit  Fama  sagittas." 


Near  Thebes,  too,  were  springs,  one 
of  which  was  supposed  to  increase, 
the  other  to  take  away  memory. 
These  passages  were  sufficient  to  sug- 
gest the  .fountains  of  love  and  hatred 
in  the  forest  of  Arden,  of  which  Ri- 
naldo and  Angelica  drinking,  are 
affected — the  one,  with  passionate  de- 
sire, the  other,  with  unconquerable 
aversion.     Before  Rinaldo,  however, 


can  make  good  his  claim  to  either  ^^ 
or  damosel,  he  must  encounter  vitb 
Sacripant.  The  pagan  knight  iBf«^ 
his  adversary  at  fearful  disadraaUgc^ 
Bayardo,  the  steed  of  Riosldo  leeas 
gifted  with  more  than  human  iot^* 
gence.  In  fact,  there  was  sometlui^ 
not  canny  about  the  good  steed.  I^ 
had  been  found  by  M Js^gi/  ^^  ^ 
chanter,  in  a  mysterious  grotto,  tog** 


*  Malagigi  was  educated  at  Toledo.  <*  One  of  his  first  exploiu  wa<  the  cct* 
quest  of  the  horse  Baiardo,  which  lived  in  a  wood  defended  by  a  d'eril  named  B<f  * 
art,  and  by  a  serpent.  To  deceive  the  former  of  these  guardians,  Mao^  J^' 
the  skin  of  a  bear,  lately  killed,  and  made  a  dress  of  it,  to  which  he  attached  « 
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tber  with  a  suit  of  arms,  and  the 
Bword  Fnsberta,  under  the  watch  of  a 
dragon,  whom  he  sacceeded  in  charm- 
ing. The  treasure  thus  obtained  was 
bestowed  on  Rinaldo. 

The  Bteed  will  not  run  against  his 
master.  Every  manoeuvre  of  the  pagan 


is  defeated  by  the  disobedience  of  the 
steed.  Sacripant  leaps  down  from 
the  unmanageable  horse,  and  they 
fight  on  foot.  There  is  considerable 
life  in  Sir  John  Harington's  vigorous 
translation  of  the  passage : — 


"  With  naked  swords  there  was  a  noble  fight. 
Sometimes  they  lie  aloft,  sometimes  alow. 
And  from  their  blows  the  fire  flees  out  in  sight. 


'*  Sometime  they  proffer,  then  they  pause  awhile ; 

Sometime  striKe  out,  like  masters  of  the  play ; 
Now  stand  upright,  now  stoop  another  while ; 

Now  open  lie,  then  cover  all  they  may  ; 
Now  ward,  then  with  a  slip  the  blow  beguile; 

Now  forward  step,  now  oack  a  little  way ; 
Now  round  about ;  and  where  the  one  gives  place, 
There  still  the  other  presses  in  his  place." 

RiDaldo,  it  is  probable,  would  have  her  champion's  defeat,  takes  to  flight, 

woo  the  day,  for  his  sword  Fusberta  She  has  not  gone  far  before  she  meets 

had  already  cloven  through  the  Cir-  a  hermit, 
cassian's   shield.      Angelica,    fearing 

'*  Devotion  in  his  aspect  was  exprest, 
And  his  long  beard  descended  on  his  breast. 

"  Wasted  he  was  as  much  by  fasts  as  age. 

And  on  an  ass  was  mounted  slow  and  sure ; 
His  visage  warranted  that  never  sage 

Had  conscience  more  precise  or  passinc^  pure. 
Though  in  his  arteries  time  had  stilled  the  rage 

Of  blood,  and  spake  him  feeble  and  demure." 

The  old  hermit  was  a  hypocrite,  or»  that  saintly  vice  of  the  less  worthy 

as  we  are  reading  an  allegorical  poem,  gender.       We  cannot  but  give  our 

was  perhaps  Hypocrisy  himself — if  the  readers  one  of  Sir  John  Harington's 

masters  of   allegory   had  not    made  rhymes,  describing  the  old  rascal : — 

'*  And  so  devoutly  comet h  this  old  carrion. 
As  if  he  had  been  Paul  or  Saint  Hilarion" 


The  seeming  hermit  is  told  of 
the  combat  between  Rinaldo  and 
Sacripant.  He  opens  his  book,  for  he 
is  a  magician,  and  calls  up  a  spirit. 
The  lyinff  spirit  makes  himself  seen 
and  heard  by  the  combatants,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  persuading  them  that  Ange- 
I'ca  has  just  met  Orlando,  and  is  on 
h}r  way  with  him  to  Paris.     Rinaldo 


immediately  on  this  determines  to 
pursue  her,  and  leaps  on  the  back  of 
Bayardo,  who  now  bounds  beneath 
him  with  delight.  His  former  seem- 
ingly strange  conduct  is  explained  in 
a  manner  very  creditable  to  the  good 
faith,  as  well  as  the  sagacitjof  the  gallant 
steed.  The  horse,  though  he  did  not 
actually  speak,  yet  understood  human 


least  five  hundred  fox-tails ;  he  moreover  put  on  a  leathern  visor  with  seven  horns 
round  it,  and  when  thus  attired  he  bore,  as  will  be  readily  believed,  a  greater  re- 
semblance to  the  devil  than  to  any  other  kind  of  being.  The  disguise  was  so  per- 
fect that  Rouart  himself  was  deceived,  and  mistook  him  for  one  of  his  brethren  ; 
and  on  Maogis  telling  him  how  well  he  had  succeeded  in  causing  an  abbot  and  ab- 
bess to  sin,  Rouart  was  amazingly  pleased,  and  said  to  Maugis  that  he  merited 
much  praise,  and  that  he  would  be  truly  welcome  on  his  return  to  hell.  Mau^^is,  of 
course,  secured  Baiardo,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  a  present  to  Rinaldo." — 
Panizzii  Baiardo,  Vol.  I.  p.  70. 
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lang^oage*  and  saw  his  master's  alFeo-  his  master  was  figh^g^  on  foot,  and 
tion  for  Angelica.  He  also  was  wit-  he  thought  it  the  part  of  a  faith fal 
ness  of  her  fljing  away  at  a  time  that     servant  to  follow  her. 

"  Ho  chased  tho  maid  bv  woods,  and  floods,  and  strands, 
In  hopes  to  place  her  m  tho  warrior's  hands ; 
And  with  desire  to  bring  him  to  the  maid. 

Galloped  before  him  still  with  rampant  play ; 
But  would  not  let  his  master  mount,  afraid 

That  he  might  make  him  take  another  way." 


Bnyardo  isj  however,  now  imposed 
on ;  nor  do  we  think  that  his  believing 
a  plausible  lie,  which  has  imposed  both 
on  liis  master  and  the  Circassian  king, 
is  any  impeachment  on  his  understand- 
ing. He»  like  them,  believes  the  lady 
to  have  gone  to  Paris ;  and  to  Paris 
he  fiies  with  speed  that  might  seem  to 
rival  the  celerity  with  which  man  is 
gifted  by  modern  science.  Arrived 
at  Paris,  Rinaldo  finds  King  Charles 
preparing  the  city  for  an  obstinate  de- 
fence, and  meditating  an  embassy  to 
England.  Rinaldo,  sore  against  his 
will,  is  dismissed  on  this  embassy.  He 
is,  however,  compelled  to  obey,  and 
encounters  a  fearful  tempest.  The 
poet,  however,  who  has  other  business 
m  hand,  cannot  for  a  while  tell  his  ad* 
ventures,  but  follows  the  path  of  his 
sister,  Bradamante,  through  the  forest 
after  she  has  unhorsed  Sacripant. 
Bradamante,  our  readers  are  aware, 


is  the  ancestress  of  the  House  of  £»U, 
and  the  poem  of  Ariosto  had  for  ixs 
main  purpose  to  illustrate  that  noble 
family ;  the  movements  of  BradamsDte 
are  therefore  of  importance.  She  b^ 
not  advanced  far  when  she  comes  to  a 
rising  ground,  and  a  little  beyond  it  i< 
a  fountain.  She  saw  seated  beside  the 
fountain  a  youthful  cavalier,  who  re- 
counts to  her  a  sad  adventure  that 
had  lately  befallen  him.  He  had  be«i 
taking  to  Charlemagne  a  hand  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  with  him  was  a  lovelj 
lady  to  whom  he  was  passionately  at- 
tached. They  were  on  the  bafik; 
of  the  Rhone,  when  looking  up  \x 
saw  a  rider  on  a  winged  horse,  and 
suddenly  the  rider  pounced  down  lib 
a  falcon  from  above  and  carried  ofFtbe 
lady.  After  considerable  search  he 
makes  his  way  to  a  barren  valley,  sod 
on  a  rock  above  it,  but  whollv  inac* 
cessible  to  him,  was  a  castle. 


'*  From  far  it  shoue  like  flame,  and  seemed  not  dight 
Of  marble  or  of  brick,  and  in  my  eye 

More  wonderful  the  work,  more  fair  to  sight 
The  walls  appeared  as  I  approached  more  nigh ; 

I  after  learned  that  it  was  built  by  sprite. 
Whose  potent  fumes  bad  raised  and  sorcery ; 

Who  on  this  rock  its  towers  of  steel  did  fix. 

Case-hardened  in  the  stream  and  fire  of  Styx. 


<c 


Each  polished  turret  shines  with  such  a  ray. 
That  it  defies  the  mouldering  rust  and  rain ; 

The  robber  scours  the  country  night  and  day. 
And  after  harbours  in  this  sure  domain. 

Nothing  is  safe  which  he  would  bear  away, 
Pursued  with  curses  and  with  threats  in  vain, 

There  (fruitless  every  hope  to  foil  his  art) 

The  felon  keeps  my  love — oh,  say  my  heart. 


•< 


Al.is,  what  more  is  left  me  but  to  eye 
Her  prison  on  that  rock's  aerial  crest  ? 

Like  the  she-fox,  who  hoars  her  offspring  cry, 
Standing  beneath  the  ravening  eagle's  nest, 

And  since  she  has  not  wings  to  rise  and  fly. 
Runs  round  the  rueged  rock  with  hopefess  quest. 

So  inaccessible  the  wild  dominion 

To  whatsoever  has  not  plume  and  pinion.*' 
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The  cavalier's  story  as  it  advances 
has  new  interest  for  Bradamante,  for 
he  tells  here  that,  as  he  lingered  near 
the  castle  walls,  he  saw  a  dwarf  lead- 
ing two  noble  warriors  to  the  castle ; 
one  was  Gradasso,  king  of  Sericane, 
the  other  was  Rogero.  Below  the 
wizard's  castle  a  level  field  of  about 
two  bow  shots  in  length  was  the  scene 
of  an  encounter  between  the  adventu- 
rous knights  and  the  owner  of  the 
castle;  and  of  this  encounter  the  war- 
rior who  converses  with  Bradamante 
was  an  anxious  witness^  for  on  the 
event  depended  the  deliverance  of  his 
lady.  The  fight  is  described  with 
great  animation,  and  continues  till 
nightfall  with  doubtful  success.  The 
combatants  were  not  as  unequally 
matched  as  might  be  imagined,  for  if 
the  castellan  has  his  winged  horse,  on 
the  other  hand  Gradasso  has  the  Al- 
Aina,*  a  nuire  of  monstrous  dimensions 
and  power,  which  he  rode  on  as  a  mode 
of  observing  or  evading  his  vow  never 
to  mount  a  h&rse  till  he  could  get 
Rinaldo's.  As  evening,  however,  is 
darkening  on  the  scene,  the  enchanter 


removes  a  silken  case  with  which  his 
shield  had  been  covered,  and  the  effect 
of  its  sudden  brightness  is  such,  that  all 
beholders  fall  dazzled  to  the  earth  ;  the 
narrator  of  the  story  is  himself  deprived 
of  all  power  of  seeing  the  issue,  but 
he  has  no  doubt  that  both  knights  are 
now  prisoners  in  the  sorcerer's  castle. 
**  Show  me,"  says  Bradamante,  "  the 
way  to  this  felon's  castle."  She  did 
not  know  to  whose  guidance  she  was 
intrusting  herself.  Jt  was  Pinabel,  a 
descendant  of  the  wicked  line  of  Ma- 
ganza,  whose  treachery  had  been  fatal 
too  often,  and  of  whom  romance  or 
history  has  preserved  no  good  trait. 
He  led  on  and  she  followed,  nothing 
doubting.  At  last  they  came  to  the 
entrance  of  a  cave,  and  having  induced 
her  to  approach  it,  he  thrust  her  in, 
and  when  he  hears  her  fall,  he  fiie.^ 
away  on  her  horse,  of  which  he  has 
taken  possession. 

Her  fall  is  broken,  and  on  her  rising 
from  the  ground,  she  finds  herself  at 
the  entrance  of  an  interior  cavern, 
which  was  fashioned  as  a  church. 


**  This  was  a  church  most  solemn  and  devout, 
Standing  on  marble  pillars  small  and  round, 

Raised  by  great  art  in  arches  all  about. 
That  made  each  voice  to  yield  a  double  sound ; 

A  lightsome  lamp  that  never  gocth  oat 
Burned  on  an  altar  standing  on  the  ground, 

That  though  the  rooms  were  large  and  wide  in  space, 

The  lamp  did  5orve  to  lighten  all  the  place." 


The  solemnity  of  the  place  awakened 
devotional  feeling,  and  with  heart  and 
lips  Bradamante  prayed  to  God.  While 
she  was  yet  in  prayer  she  hears  the 
grating  sound  of  a  wicket  door  that 
opens  in  the  opposite  wall,  and  from  it 
sees  a  lady  coming  slowly  forth,  that 
addresses  her  by  name.  The  woman 
who  thus  addressed  her  is  ungirt,  is 
barefoot,  and  her  hair  flows  wildly  about 
her  head.  "  Bradamante,"  said  she, 
**  I  have  waited  for  thee  long ;  your 


coming  is  not  unexpected.  Within 
this  cavern  is  the  grave  of  Merlin,  and 
and  here  the  sage  reposes  till,  on  the 
day  of  judgment,  his  spirit  shall  rise 
with  the  dove's  or  the  raven's  plumes. 
Meanwhile  oracular  voices  are  heard 
here,  and  1  have  lingered  here  for 
many  weeks  expecting  thee,  as  thy 
coming  was  foretold  by  Merlin."  Bra- 
damante  hears  the  announcement  and 
follows  her  guide  with  anxiety  to  the 
tomb. 


"  *  "  Menage  derives  the  word  from  eqcus  *  Alfana  dallo  Spagnuolo  Aifana  che 
vale  ristesso  e  che  forse  fu  cosi  formato  dair  articolo  Arabo  a/,  e  equa.  Equa,  eka, 
aka,  hakaffaca,  colla  routazione  deli'  U  in  V^facana^  c  per  contrazione^na  e  pot 
coir  articolo  Arabo  (a/)  Alfana.'  Ou  this  metamorphosis  the  following  epigram 
was  written : — 

'*  Alfana  vient  d'eqrttus,  sans  doute; 
Mais  il  faut  avouer  aussi 
Qu'en  venant  de  la  jusque  ici 
II  a  bien  chang^  en  route." 
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**  Tiie  very  marble  was  so  clear  and  bright. 
That  thoui^h  the  sun  no  light  unto  it  gave, 
The  tomb  itself  did  lighten  all  the  cave. 

Whether  it  be  the  nature  of  some  stone, 

A  darUsoico  place  with  lightsomeness  to  fill : 

Or  were  it  done  by  magic  art  alone, 
Or  else  by  help  of  mathematic  skill, 

To  make  transparencies  tc  meet  in  one. 
And  so  convey  the  sunbeams  where  you  will ; 

But  sure  it  was  most  curious  to  behold, 

Set  forth  with  carved  works,  and  gilt  with  gold. 


"  Scarcely  had  Bradaraant  above  the  sill 
Lifted  her  foot,  and  trod  the  secret  cave. 

When  the  live  spirit,  in  clear  tones  that  thrill. 
Addressed  the  martial  virgin  from  the  grave — 

'  ]^Iay  fortune,  chaste  and  noble  maid,  fulfil 
Thine  every  wish,*  exclaimed  the  wizard  brave, 

'  Since  from  thy  womb  a  princely  race  shall  spring. 

Whose  name  thro*  Italy  and  earth  shaJI  ring.*  "f 


Merlin' 6rst  gives  her  informatioQ 
that    probably    interested    her  more 
than  toe  fates  of  her  remote  descen- 
dants.    The  will  of  heaven  destines 
her  for  Rogero.      He  is  to  be  won 
through  her  own  prowess,  too — by  her 
own  good  lance.     There  is  some  com- 
fort in  this ;   and  Merlin   gracefully 
concludes  his  discourse  at  the  point 
which  is  most  likely  to  please  his  fair 
auditress,  and  leaves  Melissa — such  is 
the  name  of  the  hierophant — to  arrange 
all  further  communications.     Melissa 
begins  her  evocations  ;  and  groupes  of 
shadows  obey  the  summons.     Brada- 
mante  returns  into  the  church,  where 
Melissa  had  drawn  a  magic  ring,  little 
more  than  wide  enough  to  contain  the 
maiden,  if  laid  at  full   length  within 
it.     On  her  head  she  placed  a  penta- 
cle*  as  a  sure  protection  against  the 
demons,  if  by  possibility  any  should 
break  within  the  circle.     The  pentacle 
is  a  cap  constructed  with  five  sides, 
hearing  some  mystical  reference    to 
the  five  senses ;  and  in  the  south  of 
Europe  some  reliance  is  still  placed 
on  its  virtues.     When  the  virgin  is 
thus  dressed,  and  placed  within   the 
ring,  a  more  difficult  task  is  imposed. 
She  is  directed  to  hold  her  tongue. 
The  spirits  crowd  to  the  ring,  but  can 
go  no  farther.     Each  then  circles  it 


three  times,  and  when  this  evolotioo 
is  performed,  returns  to  the  cave. 
Meanwhile  Melissa,  who  instructs  the 
spirits  from  a  book  of  prophecy  vhat 
part  they  are  to  play,  informs  Bridi. 
mante  who  they  are,  who  are  thus  rp> 
presented.     When    this    pagesot  of 
future  princes — her  descendants-Ju; 
passed  on,  Melissa  instructs  herbov 
she  is  to  defeat  the  wiles  of  the  es- 
chanter.   Atlas,  in  whose  power  Ro> 
gero  now  is.     The  magic  effect  of  hti 
dazzling  shield  can  only  be  overcome 
by  a  magic  ring,  now  in  the  poesessioa 
of  the  Dwarf  Brunello.     King  Agn- 
mant  knows  that  the  destinies  of  botii 
armies  and  of  France  depends  on  the 
part  Rogero  shall  take  in  the  oomi^ 
contest ;  and  he  has  sent  Brunello  to 
try  and  win  him  to  the  side  of  the  in- 
vaders.    "  Brunello  will  guide  them  to 
the  castle,  in  order  that,  when  en- 
trance is  gained,  he  may  do  what  fcv' 
can  to  gain  over  Rogero.     Distrut 
Brtmello,  but  use  his  services;  snti 
when  opportunity  offers,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  slay  him,  and  possess  yourseif 
of  the  ring.      Should  he  succeed  iii 
slipping  the  ring  into  his  mouth,  it 
will  render  him  invisible^  and  eubi« 
him  to  transport  himself  whither  bi 
pleases.**     The  ring  itself  was  stolrr. 
by  Brunello  from  an  Indian  qneeiui 


*  Harington. 

f  Rose. 

%  The  Indian  queen  is  Angelica.  For  the  circumstance  'of  the  riar,  fit<c  u- 
Innamoboto,  canto  I.  See  also  Dublin  Uniyebsity  Magazuob.  (Amdei  Ita- 
lian Poets,)  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  180. 
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and  Brunelio  himself,  though  an  arous- 
ing scoundrel  in  his  wa^,  is  one  of 
whom  it  were  well  that  earth  was  rid. 
His  cunning  is  that  of  a  mischievous 
imp,  and  the  only  objection  to  slaying 
him  \<,  that  it  is  soiling  a  noble  weapon 
to  employ  it  in  giving  a  dog  of  the  kind 
the  death  of  a  man. 

Bradamante  listens  with  anxiety  to 
the  advice  of  the  generous  enchantress. 
With  RogerOf  whom  she  seeks  with 
such  earnestness,  and  whose  destinies 
she  has  just  learned  are  for  ever  inter- 
wjven  with  hers,  she  has  hitherto  had 
but  one  interview.   When  King  Agra- 
mant  bad  first  meditated  the  invasion 
of  France,  he  had  been  assured  by  an 
uld  necromancer  that  victory  could 
not  be  obtained  without  the  assistance 
of  Rogero.     The  war  itself  was   un- 
dertaken, as  all  readers  of    romance 
know,  to  avenge  the  death  cf  Trojano, 
the  father   of   Agramant.      Rogero 
was  the  son  of  Galaciella,  the  sister 
of  Trojano.     By  his  father's  side,  ho 
is  descended  from  the  house  of  Priam> 
and  thus  related,  in  no  distant  degree, 
vith  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  The 
incidents  of  the  wooing  and  wedding 
of  Galaciella  are  worth  recording,  as 
^ew  will  suspect  how    the   father   of 
Roi^ero  won  his  bright  and  beauteous 
bride.    Riza,  or   Rhegio,  is  besieged, 
And  the  fair  Galaciella  is  one  of  the 
Saracen  invaders.      She  engages   in 
iJDgle  combat  with  a  Christian  war- 
rior, who    succeeds    in   smiting  her 
down  with  the  sword.     The  wounds 
ftre  not  mortal ;  and  a  serious  dialogue 
fnsues,  in  which  he  teaches  her  some 
lessons  of  theology  ;  and  he  straight- 
way baptizes,  and  marries  her.     His 
brother,     Beltrame^    an    ungenerous 
*ip«r,  is  above  measure  annoyed  at 
this  as  he  had  himself  taken  a  fancy 
to  the  fair  catechumen.      And   Bel- 
'rame's  revenge  is  taken  by  betraying 
Rhegio  to  the  enemy,  and  his  brother 
'0  death.     The  widow  has  no  choice 
>ut   flight ;   and  the  opportunity  of 
^ving  is  only  granted  on  her  consent- 
og  to  return  to  the  religion  of  Maho- 
oet.  From  this  alternative  she  shrinks 
it  first,  but  ends  in  a  feigned  adoption 
>(  the  required  creed,  and  is  shipped 
'ff  for   Africa.     That  her  zeal  for 
-Christianity  is  sincere  is  proved  by  her 
ontriving  to  slay  all  the  infidels  on 
>^ard,  that  is,  the  whole  crew.     She 
ands  at  last,  all  alone  in  her  glory,  on 
desolated  island,  and  dies  after  giv- 
VoL.  XXVI.— No.  155. 


ing  birth  to  Rogero  and  a  twin  sister. 
The  two  children  were  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  African  magician^  Atlantes, 
whose  dwelling  is  on  the  mountain 
Carena.  To  {idcertain  the  precise 
situation  of  Carena  presented  serious 
diiliculties  to  King  Agramant  and 
his  wise  men.  His  army  was  like 
that  theatrical  company,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  but  kings ;  and  one 
of  his  kings  wandered  far  and  wide  in 
search  of  Carena,  and  returned  with 
the  information  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  no  whore.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
very  Outopia,  or  Utopia  of  later  ro- 
mancers. Another  council  is  held, 
and  the  old  conjuror  (himself  a  king, 
Garamantes  by  name)  insists  on  the 
existence  of  the  mountain,  though  he 
cannot  say  where  it  is,  and  adds,  that 
the  way  to  it  can  only  be  discovered 
by  whoever  is  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  the  ring  of  Angelica.  The 
old  king  feels  that  bis  audience  is  still 
incredulous.  "I  grieve,"  said  he, 
''that  I  possess  the  gift  of  seeing 
things  before  they  come  to  pass.  As 
for  instance,  I  now  know  that  I  shall 
in  a  moment  die  ;"  and  he  dies.  A 
reward  is  offered  to  whoever  finds  the 
ring  ;  and  one  of  the  council  presents 
the  Dwarf  Brunelio,  who  is  more 
subtle  than  any  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  who  has  a  taste  for  the  com- 
mission, as  it  bad  in  it  any  ingredient 
of  mischief  or  malice.  Brunelio  is  a 
thief — not  exactly  one  of  the  swell 
mob  ;  his  line  is  the  shabby  genteel ; 
and  he  soon  comes  back  with  Ange- 
lica's ring,  and — what  Agramant  had 
never  thought  of— the  horse  of  Sacri- 
pant,  Marfisa's  sword,  and  Orlando's 
sword  and  horn — all  of  which  he  had 
stolen  on  his  travels  in  search  of  the 
ring.  Agramant  is  in  delight.  A 
day  probably  will  come  when  the  title 
and  office  of  king  may  cease  to  be  an 
object  of  ambition ;  and  certainly,  if  one 
can  imagine  any  place  or  time  where 
it  ought  to  be  of  small  repute,  it  was 
in  this  court  of  Agramant.  However 
this  may  be,  Brunelio  is  rewarded  for 
his  successful  enterprise  by  being  made 
king  of  Tingitana, 

There  is  now  some  hope  of  finding 
the  palace  of  Atlantes.  Agramant, 
Brunelio,  and  his  knights,  in  long 
cavalcade,  traverse  the  great  desert, 
and  arrive  at  last  at  Carena.  Below 
the  mountain  was  a  fruitful  and  well- 
wooded    plain,  watered   by  a    noble 
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river.  From  the  plain  was  descried  a 
beautiful  garden  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  there«  too,  was  seen 
the  mansion  of  Atlantes.  The  gifts 
of  magic  are  like  the  gifts  of  nature^ 
and  increase  of  instrumental  means 
is  not  always  a  real  addition  of  power. 
The  philosopher's  stone  has  its  virtue 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  philosopher ; 
and  the  ring,  which  rendered  visible 
to  the  infidel  army  the  retreat  of  Ro* 
gero,  showed  them  but  the  difBoultiet 
of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  The  rock  on  which  the 
palace  was  built  was  so  steep  and 
smooth,  that  none  could  scale  it ;  and 
the  King  of  France,  with  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  who  went  up  the  hill,  and 
then  went  down  again,  accomplished  a 
feat  greatly  to  be  remembered,  in 
oomparison  with  that  of  Agramant, 
who  seemed  likely  to  have  never  got 
ftirther  than  the  valley.  Brunello'a 
wits,  however,  did  not  desert  himi 
and  he  suggests  the  holding  of  a  tour- 
nament  on  the  plain.  As  Ulysses 
wiled  Achilles  from  the  court  where 
lie  was  concealed,  so  Brunei lo  fkncied 
that  the  sight  and  sound  of  arms 
might  attract  the  young  warrior  to  the 
f^te.  He  was  not  wrong.  Rogero 
joins  the  games;  and  his  tempter, 
looking  into  his  own  heart,  fancies 
that  Rogero*s  is  not  unlikely  to  be  ac- 
oessible  to  a  bribe.  So  he  tells  him 
of  the  meditated  invasion  of  France  ; 
and,  in  the  shape  of  a  bounty,  to  en- 
gage his  services  on  the  side  of  Agra- 
man  t,  he  gives  him  Saori pant's  horse 
and  Orlando's  sword.  In  the  mele^ 
Roffero  is  treacherously  wounded,  but 
healed  by  Atlantes. 

In  Atlantes,  the  earlier  Italian  com- 
mentators* think  that  Cupid  is  meant, 
and  fancif\illy  explain  all  the  incidents 
and  aoeidents  of  the  description  of 
himself  and  his  castle  by  this  strange 
conceit.  They,  no  doubt,  are  wrong. 
Rogero  is  confided  to  Atlantes,  as 
Achilles  to  Chiron.  He  is  fed  on  the 
marrow  of  lions,  and  disciplined  in 
every  exercise  that  is  best  calculated  to 
developeall  the  highest  faculties  of  body 
and  of  mind.  While  no  one  can  deny 
the  existence  of  allegory  in  the  pas- 
sage, yet  there  is  a  manifest  error  in 
eadeavouring  to  strain  it  too  closely  ; 


and  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  lore,  in 
any  of  the  ordinary  meanings  of  th« 
word,  cannot  be  meant.  Atlantes 
is  to  Rogero  an  instractor,  eren  u 
Chiron  was  to  his  pupil;  and  vhile 
the  thought,  perhaps,  runt  through 
the  passage  which  Wordsworth  n- 
presses  in  his  miraculous  ode,  of  the  in- 
structor endeavouring  to  nifUce  the  foo- 
ter child  forget  "  the  imperial  msnfiiofi 
whence  he  came,"  we  think  all  atteoif4$ 
to  exhibit  any  precise  parallelisni  be- 
tween Atlantes  and  any  of  the  ah$tm- 
tions  which  ingenuity  may  sugge^ti 
will  probably  fail. 

Rogero  joins  the  invadiog  amTiani 
performs  prodigies  of  valour — hee^ea 
fighte  with  Orlando  himself.  Atlanta 
however,  has  watched  over  his  saftty, 
and  deludes  Orlando's  sight  by  a  {in- 
tern  representation   of    Charlemagrtf 
assailed  and  almost  overpowered  bf 
numbers,  and  summoning  him  to  hi* 
aid.     Another  adventure  in  which  the 
young  hero  distinguishes  himselff  give^ 
the  occasion  of  his  first  interTiew  vitb 
Bradamante.  He  tells  her  the  circum- 
stances of  his  parentage  and  edueatiiw: 
and  she — who  had  mingled  in  the  *^t 
ill  a  knight's  dress,  and  enacted  t)K 
heroic  part  of  a  Penthesilea  and  Ca- 
milla— feels  other  wounds  than  those 
of  sword   or  spear  as  she  listens  t« 
the  story  of  the  young  warrior.    I*  it 
accident,  or  is  it  woman's  pardonaUt 
guile  that  makes  the  daughter  of  At- 
mon,  when  she  has  told  the  wondering 
youth  her  romantic  story,  remove  ^f 
helmet?     Her  fair  hair  flows  over bff 
neck,  and  her  features  glow  with  Dore 
than  their  own  radiant  beauty.    TN 
youth   is  dazzled  with   the  vision  of 
transcendant    loveliness,  and  a  new 
passion,  of  the  existence  of  which  bf 
had  never  before  dreamed,  awakeoi  io 
his  heart.     Alas  1  for  true  k>ve  Ml* 
accidents  of  the  battle  separate  i^« 
lovers.     While  she  is  without  her  hel- 
met, a  troop  of  SaracMS  attack  h-r> 
and  one  (whom,  however,  she  !»»*• 
diately  cuts  absolutely  in   two,  the 
sword  cutting  through  bone  and  hrai». 
and  down  to  the  waist,)  wonnds  her  i» 
the  head.     She,  notwithstanding  ^ 
wounds,  pursues  the  rest  of  the  asiai*- 
ing  party  into  a  wood,  where  A^^^ 
sight  of  them,  but  where  she  roefb  i 


•  See  In,  particular,  La  Spositione  dc  M,  Simon  Fbmari  (h  Itkcfgio  »fn  VOr- 
kmdo  Fwrio90,    Florence,  )54>ft. 
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little  hermitage,  the  occupant  of  whichy 
^ho  had  not  seen  a  huuian  being  for 
the  last  sixtj  years,  finds  some  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  her  from  the 
great  enemj  of  the  human  race,  with 
viliom  he  had  had  many  encounters 
<lnring  his  lon^  separation  from  the 
world  of  bustling  humankind.      He 
prepares  himself  for  an  encounter  with 
the  evil  one,  thinking  it  was  no  other 
that  came  against  him  in  the  form  of 
'A^  armed  man  ;  but  when  his  visitant, 
f-T  the  purpose  of  showing  her  wounds, 
•jndid  her  armour,   and    the  hermit 
..nv  his  guest  was  a  female,  youthful 
and  heauiiful,  and  seeking  his  compas- 
MiMiate  assistance,  he  did  but  feel  the 
'lanjjer  increased.       Was   not   this   a 
t>rin  which  the  demon  but  too  often 
o^'^cmed? — and   supposing,   after   all, 
tiie  fair  phantom   is  woman  and  not 
'1  vil,  is  the  danger  to  poor  human 
fl  t-h  and  blood  less  to  be  apprehended  ? 
ilc  doubts  and  trembles,  and  is  at  last 
5'j- assured.     He  then  begins  to  dress 
';<'r  wounds,  and  with  that  view  com- 
iii»'ncejj  by   cutting  off   her  beautiful 
trusses — an  operation  which,  however 
ij>  c-vs-sary,  gives  rise  to  other  adven- 
turis  in  which  the  fate  of  another  of 
Ariosto's   heroines    is    involved,    but 
wMch  we  must   leave  untold  or  our 
>torY  would  never  be  at  an  end. 

w 

Our  readers  are  now  prepared  to 

afooinpany  Bradamante  in  her  search 

'i.fCT  Rogero.       She    finds    Brunei lo 

*'on  after  she  has  parted  from  the  en- 

'  :iantress,  and  the  ring  of  Angelica  is 

"T  her  finger.     Ariosto  seems  to  adopt 

ti'e  convenient  maxim  that  bus  been 

«*vcrv  now  and  then  asserted  bv  trans- 

cviniental  moralists,  that  a  liar  is  not 

entitled  to  the  privileges  of  truth  ;  and 

^  Conversation  ensues,  in  which  they 

try  to  outwit  each  other.     The  lady 

ij.rself   witnesses    the    feats    of    the 

I'ippogryph  and  his  rider,  and   Bru- 

i>t!)o    guides    her    to   the  enchanted 

f^'^tle  of    Atlantes,    (for    it    is    At- 

'  vites  who  has  his  castles  in  Europe 

■1^  well  as  Africa).     She  succeeds  in 

<*'^j:aining  from  him  the  enchanted  ring, 

I'ut  she  spares  his  life,  contrary    to 

M  lissa's  ativice.  She  reaches  the  plain 

'"low  the  tower,  and  blows  the  bugle 

t'j  'ummon  the  wizard.     He  appears 

^^itii  no  other  arms  than  a  book  and  a 

-tiield  covered  with  crimson  silk.     He 

rode  a  steed  which  was  not,  as  might 

he  supposed,  a  crention  of  magic,  but 

nn  actual  steed,  brought  forth  in  the 


course  of  nature — the  offspring  of  a 
filly  and  a  griffin  :  in  wings,  beak,  crest, 
and  the  fore  f^tei  shaped  like  his  sire- 
in  the  other  parts  like  the  mare  his 
dam.  In  the  Ripboean  Mountains, 
mules  of  the  kind  are  still  now  and 
then,  but  rarely,  found.  He  was 
brought  by  enchantment  from  his  na- 
tive hills,  and  broken  and  taught  all 
that  it  was  fitting  for  a  horse  to  learn 
by  the  magician.  The  winged  horse 
was  the  only  thing  in  the  whole  place 
that  could  be  called  real — all  else  were 
glittering  show.  The  ring  rendered 
ail  enchantments  vain  ;  even  the  shield, 
which  dazzled  all  eyes,  was  powerless 
against  the  virtues  of  the  mighty  amu- 
let. Bradamante  affects  to  close  her 
eyes  when  the  crimson  covering  is  re- 
moved ;  but  this  was  a  feint  that  she 
might  tempt  the  enchanter  to  dis- 
mount. He  dismounts,  and  is  soon 
conquered  by  the  triumphant  maid.  He 
tells  her  of  his  affection  for  Rogero. 
To  save  him  from  predicted  danger, 
he  has  confined  him  in  his  castle  ;  and 
to  render  his  captivity  less  irksome,  he 
every  now  and  then  enticed  such  com- 
pany as  he  could  find.  He  leads  her 
to  the  castle  gate,  when  a  new  wonder 
strikes  her  astonished  sight :  wall,  and 
tower,  and  garden,  and  castle  have 
vanished,  and  they  are  on  the  side  of 
an  inhospitable  mountain.  A  city 
suddenly  deprived  of  light  by  the  in- 
terruption of  the  play  of  its  gas- 
works, alone  would  give  some  idea  of 
the  dii^mal  change  and  the  causes 
which  produced  it.  Atlantes  has  from 
the  threshold  removed  a  concealed 
stone,  graven  with  magic  characters, 
which  covered  a  passage  to  vaults  be- 
low the  wizard's  domain,  where  per- 
petual fire  burned,  and  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  fire  the  whole  scene 
passed  away.  On  the  side  of  the  bleak 
mountain  are  seen  all  the  human  cap- 
tives of  the  old  magician. 


«« 


And  many  at  the  freedom  felt  annoj. 
Which  dispossessed  them  of  such  life 
o*  joy. 


The  meeting  between  Bradamante 
and  Rogt-ro  is  not  unplea^ingly  de- 
scribed by  Ariosto  ;  of  all  that  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  magician  the 
hippogryph  alone  remained,  still  bear- 
ing the  dazrling  shield,  but  con- 
cealed as  before  in  its  crimson 
covering.       The  lady  seeks  to  seize 
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htm  by  the  rein  ;  he  seems  to  play 
with  her,  for  he  stands  f^ist  for  her 
approach,  and  when  her  hand  is 
reached  out  he  spreads  his  pinions, 
and  like  a  bird  rests  a  little  way  off, 
and  agains  begins  to  fly.  All  the 
warriors  who  have  been  released  by 
the  success  of  Bradamante's  adven- 
ture, pursue  the  steed,  who  it  would 
seem,  is  only  amusing  himself  by 
leading  them  to  some  rocky  height 
or  moist  spot  of  the  valley.  The 
hippogryph  takes  a  short  flight  in 
air,  and  descends  near  Rogero.  This 
was  the  artifice  of  Atlantes — he  loved 
Rogero,  and  the  winged  horse  was 
left  for  the  purpose  of  tempting  him 
away,  like  the  bridleless  steed  of  the 


Arabian  romance,  which  comes  to 
bear  Thalaba  to  the  palace  of  Aload- 
din.  Rogero  leaps  on  the  strange 
steed  in  the  boldoess  of  his  youthful 
heart.  He  goads  him  with  the  spur ; 
the  horse  gambols  for  a  moment,  and 
runs  a  short  course.  Does  Rogero 
feel  aright,  or  is  he  rising  in  the  air  ?— 
is  it  a  dream,  or  does  Bradamaote  u 
she  looks,  see  the  horse  still  aseend- 
ing  and  lessening  to  her  view  ?  The? 
have  vanished,  the  poet  leaves  Rogero 
to  relate  an  unimportant  tale  of  Ri* 
naldo.  His  return  to  the  adventure 
of  Rogero  opens  with  the  passage  not 
unlike  Scott — nor  is  Rose*s  traos- 
lation  unworthy  of  the  original. 


"  Although  Rogero  is  of  constant  mind. 

Nor  from  hbi  cheek  the  wonted  hues  depart, 
I  ween  that  faster  than  a  leaf  in  the  wind 

Fluttered  within  his  breast  the  stripling's  heart. 

'*  When  the  huge  bird  his  pinions  long  had  plied 
In  a  straight  line  without  one  stoop  or  bend. 

He,  tired  of  air,  with  sweeping  wheel  and  wide. 
Began  upon  an  island  to  descend. 

Like  that  fair  region  whither  long  unspied,    . 
Of  him,  her  wayward  mood  did  long  offend. 

Whilom  in  vain  through  strange  and  secret  sluice. 

Passed  under  sea  the  virgin  Arethuse."* 


The  island  where  Rogero  lands 
from  his  voyage  in  air,  is  the  love- 
liest that  the  sun  beholds  in  his  whole 
round, — this  Rogero  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing,  as  his  flight  was 
sufficiently  near  earth  to  have  beheld 
almost  every  place  at  all  worth  seeing. 


There  is  a  freshness  and  beauty  orer 
the  whole  passage,  that  is  to  us  the 
great  charm  of  Ariosto.  From  his  en- 
chanted palaces  we  every  now  and  then 
find  avenues  that  lead  to  common  earth 
and  air.     We  must  quote  a  stanza. 


*'  Amid  red  roses  and  white  lilies  there 

Which  the  soft  breezes  freshen  as  they  fly 

Secure  the  cony  haunts  and  timid  hare 

And  stag,  with  branching  forehead  broad  and  high. 

These  fearless  of  the  hunter's  dart  or  snare. 
Feed  at  their  ease,  or  ruminating  liCi 

While  swarming  in  those  wilds,  from  tuft  or  steep, 

Dun  deer  or  nimble  goat,  disporting  leap." 


Rogero  ties  his  horse  to  a  myrtle, 
and  finding  a  little  fountain  which 
bubbled  up  among  palms  and  cedar 
trees,  he  stoops  to  drhik  ;  the  hippo- 
gryph, in  the  meantime,  is  startled  by 
some  accidental  sight  or  sound,  and 
seeks  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
myrtle.  The  effort  is  vain,  but  the 
myrtle  is  disturbed  at  being  so  rudely 
shaken,  and  Rogero  is  startled  at  hear- 
ing from  the  tree  a  human  voice. 
The  myrtle,  it  would  seem,  is  tJio 
prison    of   one    of   the    paladins   of 


France — Astolpho,  who  was  not  ojjIt 
cousin  to  Orlando  and  Rinaldo,  but 
also  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  oi 
England.  A  storm  had  cast  bim  oa 
the  shores  of  this  island.  The  mi^-- 
tress  is  the  enchantress  Alcina,  aMj 
whose  habitual  practice  it  is  to  tall 
in  love  with  wandering  knights,  ani 
when  she  is  wearied  with  them  t*' 
enchant  them  into  some  other  shapes 
of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  Huin« 
consciousness  remains,  and  the  maa 
knows  in  general  that  he  is  no  loncef 
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a  mao  but  a  haddock  or  whale,  or  cab- 
bage, or,  if  he  were  a  very  handsome 
MloWf  he  sometimes  looks  well  in 
hia  new  form,  as  for  instance,  the  myr- 
tle IS  after  all  a  shape  better  than  that 
inflicted  on  some  of  Astolpho*s  coropa- 
niooB.  Alcina — the  myrtle  adds — ''has 
robbed  her  sister  Logistilla  of  the 
best  part  of  the  island.      Logistilla 


lives  beyond  a  barren  mountain  on 
an  unimportant  part  of  the  land  which 
ought  to  have  been  divided  between 
them  equally."  Rogero  seeks  to  learn 
the  way  to  Logistilla's.  As  he  is  on 
his  way  thither,  he  sees  Alcina's  city, 
and  seeks  to  avoid  it — in  vain.  A 
crew  of  mon3ti*ou5  shapes  oppose  bis 
passage. 


*'  Some  with  the  head  of  cat  and  some  of  ape ; 

With  hoof  of  goat  that  other  stamped  the  land ; 
While  some  seemed  centaurs  quick  in  tight  and  rape ; 
Naked  or  mantled  in  outlandish  skio, 
These  doting  sires—those  striplings  bold  in  sin. 

"  This  gallops  on  a  horse  without  a  bit ; 

This  backs  the  sluggish  ass  or  bullock  slow, 
These  mounted  on  the  croup  of  centaur  sit. 

Those  perched  oh  eagle  crane  or  e&tridge  go, 
Some  male,  some  female,  some  hermaphrodite, 
These  drain  the  cup,  and  those  the  bugle  blow." 


The  crowd  by  which  he  is  assailed 
are  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  led  on  by 
indolence,  their  captain,  who  rides  a 
tortoise  ;*  he  is  drunk,  and  with  diffi- 
calty  supported  on  his  seat  by  his 
companions.  Rogero  is  young,  is 
resolute,  and  at  last  draws  his  sword 
on  the  assailants — in  vain.  If  he  had 
uncovered  the  magic  [shield,  it  would 


have  prostrated,  in  sudden  blindness, 
his  enemies ;  but  he  relies  on  his  own 
strength,  and  if  he  remembered  the 
shield,  was  unwilling  to  use  it.  While 
his  danger  from  this  vile  rabble  still 
continues,  two  ladies  appear  riding  on 
white  unicorns — they  seem  to  be  sisters, 
and 


•'  M'ith  such  a  mien 
Embodied  Grace  and  Beauty  would  be  seen." 


At  their  approach  the  rabble  scatter. 
Tbe  ladies  extend  their  hands  to  the 
l<night ;  and  an  impulse  of  courtesy, 
on  his  part,  effects  all  the  mischief 
vbich  had  been  in  vain  attempted  by 
his  violent  assailants.  He  returns 
^ith  them  to  the  golden  gate  of 
Alcina's  palace.  A  cornice  above  the 
gateway  is  encrusted  with  the  rarest 
gems  from  India.  The  portal  refits 
on  columns  of  jsolid  diamond.  On 
the  sill  and  through  the  columns 
ran  sportive  girls,  who  would  have 
appeared  "more  fair,"  had  they  ob- 


served a  woman's  fitting  port.  They 
were  all  arrayed  in  green,and  wore  gar- 
lands of  green  leaves  ;  and  the  colour 
is  not,  say  the  Italian  commentators, 
without  mystery,  green  being  the 
symbol  of  fickleness,  as  blue  was  of 
constancy.  A  dangerous  enemy,  how- 
ever, was  still  to  be  overcoAie.  Eri- 
phi  la  guards  the  bridge,  which  must 
be  passed  before  the  castle  is  reached. 
She  is  armed,  and  rides  on  a  wolf. 
We  are  told  that  Avarice  is  the  fiend 
or  plague  designated ;  but  whatever 
be  her  name. 


"  The  accursed  plague,  arrayed  in  surcoat,  comes 
Above  her  arms,  in  colour  like  the  sand. 
That,  saving  in  its  dye,  was  of  the  sort 
Which  bishops  and  which  prelates  wear  at  court." 


*  This  passage  is  imitated  and  expanded  by  Spenser,  Faery  Queenet  book  i.  can.  iv. 
The  passage  is  given  in  Craik's  ••  Poetry  of  Spenser,"  Vol.  I.  page  133,  KnigkCs 
H'ifeA/y  Volume.  Mr.  Craik's  work  gives  an  exceedingly  accurate  and  useful  ab- 
stract of  Spenser's  poem.  The  reprint  of  Fairfax's  Tasso  in  Mr.  Knight's  publi- 
cation, is  also  an  important  service  to  our  best  literature.  We  hope  that  Chap- 
man's Odyssey  of  Homer  may  be  printed  in  this  cheap  form.  It  is,  in  every  re- 
spct,  far'better  than  his  translation  of  the  Iliad. 
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The  monster  U  at  last  conqered,  and 
Alcina  appears.  Alcina  is  described 
as  of  transcendant  beaatj>  and  uniting 


the  charms,  not  often  united,  of  blsck 
ejes  and  eyebrows,  and  with  them 
light  hair. 


"  Her  shape  is  of  such  perfect  symmetry, 

As  best  to  feign,  the  industrious  painter  knows. 

With  long  and  knotted  tresses,  to  the  eye 
Not  yellow  gold  with  brighter  lustre  glows. 

Upon  her  tender  cheek  the  mingled  dye 
Is  scattered  of  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

Like  ivory  smooth,  the  forehead  gay  and  round, 

Fills  up  the  space,  and  forms  a  fitting  bound. 

"  Two  black  and  slender  arches  rise  above 

Two  clear  black  eyes,  say  suns  of  radiant  light* 

Which  ever  softly  beam,  and  slowly  move. 
Round  these,  appears  to  sport  in  frolic  flight, 

Hence  scattering  all  his  shafts,  the  little  Love, 
And  seems  to  plunder  hearts  in  open  sight ; 

Thence,  through  mid  visage,  does  the  nose  descend 

Where  envy  finds  not  blemish  to  amend." 


The  illusions  and  the  enjovments 
of  the  island  of  False  Pleasure  are 
the  same  that  all  romancers,  from 
Homer  down  to  our  own  days,  have 
described.  Rogero  is  the  not  unwil- 
ling captive  of  the  beautiful  fairy. 
He  is  disenchanted,  however,  soon, 
for  Melissa,  to  whom  it  seems  to  be 
intrusted  to  bring  the  love  of  Rogero 
and  Bradamante  to  a  happy  termina- 
tion, makes  her  way  to  the  island,  and 
succeeds  in  arousing  a  sense  of  manly 
virtue  within  his  mind. 

The  adventures  of  Rogero  are  pur- 
sued with  many  an  episode  till  his 
conversion  and  baptism.  The  usual 
aids  which  the  epic  poet  derives  from 
prophecy  enable  Ariosto  to  connect 
his  hero  with  the  house  whose  prai.ses 
it  was  his  task  to  celebrate ;  and  we 
are  boun^  to  say  that  flattery  never 
assumed  a  more  graceful  garb.  No- 
thing can  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  contrast  which  the  light  and 
laughing  verses  of  Ariosto  present 
to  the  sombre  and  constrained  style  of 
Tasso,  all  whose  powers  appear  para- 
Ivzed,  when  he  has  to  dilate  on  the 
glories  of  the  house  of  Este. 

The  second  thread  which  is  to  lead 
the  poet  and  reader  through  the  en- 
chanted land  of  the  Furioso,  is  the 
madness  of  Orlando.  The  subject 
of  Boiardo's  poem  is  the  love  of  Or- 
lando. In  this,  Boiardo  deviated 
from  the  old  legendary  character  of 
his    hero,    who   was    represented    in 


earlier  poems,  as  too  wise  to  hare 
ever  felt  the  passion  which  at  one 
moment  or  another  has  seised  or  sub- 
dued every  heart  of  human  moaid. 
Every  incident  in  the  Inn&mo&ato 
grows  out  of  Orlando's  love  for  An- 
gelica; and  we  have  some  doubt  ifi 
when  this  is  once  felt  by  the  reader 
to  be  the  writer's  true  subject,  it 
does  not  present  a  sufficient  ooitj 
of  purpose,  and  sustain  the  interest 
in  a  series  of  adventures  groviog 
out  of  it,  as  fully  as  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  or  the  wanderings  of  the 
King  of  Ithaca.  In  Boiardo,  Orlando 
has  abandoned  his  prince,  his  countrj, 
and  every  duty  of  life,  to  indulge  in 
the  wild  dream  of  love  ;  and,  tbcogit 
his  character  has  undergone  an  import- 
ant change  in  the  hands  of  Ariosto,  we 
yet  thii^k  that  representing  the  pii* 
sion  as  rising  to  actual  madness^  in 
some  respects  excuses,  in  some  exalti 
and  ennobles  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  Ariosto'i 
poem  without  being  compelled  to  rtffcf 
perpetually  to  its  connection  vith 
Boiardo's.  And  we  advise  sach  of 
our  readers  as  do  not  happen  to  haie 
Boiardo*  or  Berni  at  hand,  to  look  at 
our  account  of  Orlando's  adventure 
in  pursuit  of  Angelica,  in  the  Aug^ 
number  of  this  magazine.  Langoage 
cannot  describe  his  indignation,  vht>&» 
after  having  brought  Angelica  throng 
so  many  dnngt^rs  to  France,  she  *» 
taken  from  him  and  left  by  Chsrie- 


*  Of  Boiardo,  the  only  readable  edition  that  exists,  or  ever  existed,  b  PaaifliX 
CPickering,  1690.) 
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magoe  to  soma  vltimate  disposition, 
to  be  arranged  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Saracens.     He  has  heard  of  her 
escape   from    the   guardianship    into 
vhich  she  had  been   entrusted  by  the 
emperor;     he    is    distracted    at    the 
til  ought  of  the  dangers  to  which  she 
is  exposed;  he  remains  through  half 
the  night  sleepless,  and  when  sleep 
comes  it  is  accompaDied  with  harass- 
ing and  anxious  dreams.     There  are 
momentary  scenes  of  jojancey  inter- 
rupted bj  what  would  seem  the  howl- 
inj,^  of  tempests  tearing  up  trees,  and 
scattering   their    branches  over    the 
torest.    He  is  wandering,  it  would 
seem,  at  night,  and  seeking  for  her 
whom  he  has  lost;  voices  reply  with 
ominous  warning.     He  awakes  and  is 
Dnable  to  distinguish  between  dreams 
snd  realities.      He  leaps    from    bed 
and  dresses  himself  in  armour;    he 
rushes  to  the  stable  where  his  horse 
is  and   gets    it   ready   without  the 
Wistance  of  any  esquire.     Instead  of 
his  own  bearinffs,  he  adopts  those  of  a 
I^uight  whom  ne  had  conquered  and 
•^Liin  some  time  before,  and  leaves  the 
camp  of  Charlemagne.     His  absence 
is  not  known  till  the  next  day.     He 
passes  through  a  thousand  adventures ; 
m  etery  one  of  them  generosity  of 
purpose  and   conduct  is  manifested. 
He  one  day  reaches  a  little  rivulet,  on 
the  banks  of  which  were  meadows  and 
shadowy  trees.     He  thought  of  it  as 
"t  pleasant  place  of  repose,  for  he  is 
tired  with  travel  and  fatigued  with  the 
^v eight  of  his  armour,  rendered  more 
oppressive  by  the  fervour  of  the  raid- 
dajr  sun  to  which  he  had  been  exposed ; 
he  sees  engraved  on  several  of  the 
trees  ronnd  him,  writing  which  he  re- 
cr/gnizes   as    Angelica's,    and     with 
^^r  name,  was  that  of   Medoro  en- 
twined in  &  hundred  love  knots.     Of 
Medoro  Orlando  had  not  before  heard, 
hut  it  was  too  plain  that  Angelica  had 
a  favoured  lover.    Medoro,  a  man  of 
humble  birthf  had  won  the  heart  for 
^hich  so  many  of  the  paladins  sighed, 
and  was  already  married  to  the  heiress 
of  the  crown  of  Cathay ;  but  this  Or* 
Ian  do  did  not  know.     He  endeavours 
first  to  persuade  himself  that  the  An-^ 
gelica  whose  name  he  sees  every  where 
written,  may  be  some  other  than  his 
charmer  ;  he  then  seeks,  with  the  in- 
genuity of  a  mind  rendered  insane  by 
what  it  has  Uarned,  to  give  meanings 
different  from  what  the  words  would 


naturally  imply  to  the  love  verses  in 
her  praise  which  he  finds  carved  on 
rocks  and  trees.     He  is  uP3ible  thus  to 
deceive  himself,    and  he   sinks    into 
helpless  stupor,  which  is  succeeded  by 
violent  frenzy.     The  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood  do  what  they  can  to 
assist  him,  but  he  breaks  from  the  bed 
in  which  they  have  placed  him;  he 
leaves  the  place  at  night,  without  any 
attendant.    When  he  is  alone  he  dwells 
on  all  the  past ;  his  agony  shapes  itself 
into  words,  and  Shakspeare  himself  has 
never  depicted  any  state  of  mind  more 
truly  than  Ariosto  does  the  succession 
of  feelings  through   which  his  mind 
passes,  till  it  ends  in  utter  and  un« 
governable  madness — will,  indomitable 
will,  with  the  fury  of  an  unchained 
torrent,  or  tempest,  or  volcano,  alone 
ruling,  and  mind  and  bodv  becoming 
merely  instrumental.   We  do  not  think 
that  in  any  poet  whatever  is  there  any 
thing    finer,  more   entirely    true    to 
nature,  that  is,  to  possibility,  than  this 
whole  passage.    The  translations — and 
it  is  no  fault  of  the  translators — are 
utterly  and  entirelv  inadequate.     Till 
the  passion  has  attained  its  full  strength 
there  is,  as  we  believe  is  the  case  in 
actual  madness,  a  sort  of  microscopic 
subtlety  every  now  and  then  mingling 
with  the  colours  in  which  Orlando  repre- 
sents objects  to  his  mind ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  particulars  which  the  trans- 
lators have  been  unable  to  deal  with, 
which  they  do  not  quite  understand, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  which  they 
fall  out  with  their  author.     We  think 
this  the  passage  of  most  power  in  the 

F(7RIOSO. 

In  the  more  playful  parts  of  the 
poem,  both  of  Ariosto's  translators-^ 
we  speak  of  Harington  and  Rose- 
are  far  more  successful ;  indeed,  we 
think  the  determination  of  each  never 
to  allow  the  meaning  to  run  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  very  artificial  stanza 
in  which  they  write,  is  unfavourable 
to  serious  effect.  Hoole*s  translation 
we  have  not  looked  at  for  manv  years ; 
oar  recollection  of  it  is,  that  tlie  story 
is  not  unpleasantly,  told,  but  that  every 
thing  is  frozen  into  the  conventionsd 
style  in  which  verse  was  written  in 
England,  till  the  poets  of  our  own  day 
and  that  which  has  just  passed  away, 
broke  the  spell. 

We  have  avoided  any  interpretation 
of  the  allegory,  even  where  it  seems  to 
be  foroed  <m  «e.    Att  siidi  inierpvetft* 
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tions  are  deceptive,  as  even  where  the 
characters  are  allegorical,  the  incidents 
arc  necessarily  often  such  as  have  no 
peculiar    reference    to    the  all^ory. 


In  Spenser,  for  instance,  when  Alma 
(the  soul)  goes  through  her  palace  ot 
the  bodjy  the  teeth,  represented  as  her 
guards,  rise  up  to  do  her  reverence. 


'*  And  round  about  the  porch  on  every  side 

Twice  sixteen  warders  sate,  all  armed  bright 

In  glistening  steel,  and  strongly  fortified. 

Tall  yeomen  seemed  thev,  and  of  great  might. 
And  were  arranged  ready  still  for  fight. 

By  them  as  Alma  passed  with  her  guests 
They  did  obeisance  as  beseemed  right, 

And  than  again  returned  to  their  rests."* 


While  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  who 
the  twice  sixteen  warders  are,  there  is 
surely  as  little  that  no  distinct  mean- 
ing, as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  fact  of  their  being 
represented  as  tall  yeomen  ready  for 
fight,  and  doing  obeisance  to  the  lady 
of  the  castle  and  her  guests.  We, 
therefore,  feel  that,  in  looicing  for  the 
meaning  of  Ariosto's  allegories,  we 
may  be  likely  to  attribute  more  than 
is  fitting  to  mere  picture.  It,  however, 
is  scarcely  hazarding  too  much  when 
ve  incline  to  think  that  the  hippo- 
gryph;  the  winged  horse,  originally  in 
the  service  of  a  power  who  seems  to 
look  no  higher  than  those  heights 
which  may  be  seen  from  our  own 
earth,  and  who  seems  employed  alone 
in  increasing  the  enchantments  of 
earth,  and  giving  to  the  barren  desert 
all  the  colouring  of  the  brightest  land- 
scape, and  to  age  and  decay  all  the 
attractions  of  youth  and  beauty,  is  no 
other  than  the  glorious  faculty  of  Ima- 
gination. This  "forward  and  delu- 
sive faculty,"  as  Butler  f  calls  it, 
which,  either  under  the  control  of  the 
magician,  who  looks  no  further  than 
earth,  or  in  obedience  to  its  own  ca- 
prices, hurries  Rogero  to  the  island  of 
false  pleasures,  is  afterwards,  when 
trained  and  disciplined  in  the  domains 
of  Logistilla  (or  Reason),  the  same 
faculty  that  bears    Astolpho   to  the 


high  regions  in  which  he  finds  St  John 
and  Elias.^ 

The  extent  to  which  playfulness  and 
sublimity  are  combined  in  the  great 
poems  of  the  Italians,  is,  perhaps,  the 
main  cause  why  they  are  so  little  sym- 
pathised with  by  us,  who  deinaiMl 
boundary  lines  distinguishing  every 
thing,  and  who  are  perpetually  em- 
ployed in  educating  ourselves  into  a 
state  of  feeling  in  which  romance  and 
reality,  far  from  being  one,  as  for  real 
happiness  they  perhaps  should  be,  are 
never  allowed  to  entrench  on  their  re- 
spective domains.  Never,  certaiolj, 
did  imagination  indulge  a  stranger  or 
more  capricious  flight  than  in  Astol- 
pho*6  journey  to  the  lunar  sphere  to 
bring  back  the  wits  of  Orlando.  The 
passage  is  admirably  translated  bj 
Harington,  in  spite  of  some  minute 
inaccuracies ;  and  we  cannot,  perhapiy 
interest  our  readers  more  than  by 
transcribing  the  passage.  We  tran- 
scribe from  the  first  edition  of  1591. 
There  are  minute  variations  in  tb« 
edition  of  1634,  which  also  lies  before 
us,  but  they  are  unimportant  This 
translation  is,  from  the  size  of  tbebook> 
and  from  the  great  merit  of  Rose's,  Iittl« 
likely  to  be  reprinted ;  but  we  think 
a  few  extracts  from  it  ought  to  posscsi 
great  attractions  for  the  lovers  of  oar 
old  poetry  :— 


"  When  the  sunne  began  this  earth  to  balke. 
And  passe  into  the  tother  hemispheare. 
Then  they  prepard  to  fetch  a  further  walke, 
Aid  strait  the  firie  charret  that  did  beare 
Eij/ast  when  he  vp  to  heau*n  was  caryd. 
Was  readie  in  a  trise,  and  for  them  taryd. 


*  Faery  Queene,  Book  II.  Canto  9.     See  aljo  Warton's  Observations  on  Spenser. 

t  Analogy. 
<  %  See  the  Dublin  Univebsitt  Maoazime,  (August,  1845^)  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  1% 
IG9  i  article~m/^*«  Poetical  WorAt. 
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"  Foure  horses  fierce,  as  red  aa  flamming  fire, 

Th'  Apostle  doth  ioto  the  charret  set, 
Which  when  he  framed  had  to  his  desire, 

Aitol/o  in  the  carre  by  him  he  set ; 
Then  vp  they  went,  and  still  ascending  hyer, 

Abone  the  firie  region  they  did  get. 
Whose  nature  so  th  Apostle  then  did  tame. 
That  though  they  went  through  fire,  they  did  not  bume. 

"  I  say  although  the  fire  were  wondrous  hot. 
Yet  in  their  passage  they  no  heat  did  feele. 

So  that  it  burnd  them,  nor  offends  them  not ; 
Thece  to  the  moone  he  guids  the  runing  wheele. 

The  moone  was  like  a  glasse  all  vovd  of  spot. 
Or  like  a  peece  of  purelie  bumisht  Steele, 

And  lookt,  although  to  vs  it  seemes  so  small. 

Well  nye  as  bigg  as  earth,  and  sea,  and  all, 

**  Here  had  Astolfo  cause  of  double  wonder. 

One,  that  that  region  seemeth  there  so  wyde. 

That  vnto  vs  that  are  so  far  a  sunder. 
Seems  but  a  litle  circle,  and  beside, 

That  to  behold  the  ground  that  him  lay  ynder, 
A  man  had  need  to  haue  been  sharply  eyd, 

And  bend  his  brows,  and  marke  all  that  he  might. 

It  seemd  so  small,  now  chiefly  wanting  light. 

*'  Twere  infinit  to  tell  what  wondrous  things 
He  saw,  that  passed  ours  not  few  degrees. 

What  towns,  what  hills,  what  riuers,  and  what  springs. 
What  dales,  what  pallaces,  what  goodly  trees  ; 

But  to  be  short,  at  last  his  guide  him  brings, 
Vnto  a  goodlie  vallie,  where  he  sees 

A  mightie  masse  of  things  straungely  confused. 

Things  that  on  earth  were  lost,  or  were  abused. 

**  A  store  house  straunge,  that  what  on  earth  is  lost. 
By  fault,  by  time,  bv  fortune,  there  is  found. 

And  like  a  marchaundise  is  there  engrost. 
In  straunger  sort  than  I  can  well  expound : 

JioT  speake  I  sole  of  wealth,  or  things  of  cost. 
In  which  blind  fortunes  powre  doth  most  abound. 

But  eu'n  of  things  quite  out  of  fortunes  powre, 

Which  wilfuUie  we  wast  each  day  and  houre. 

'*  The  precious  time  that  fools  mispend  in  play. 
The  vaine  attempts  that  neuer  take  effect. 

The  vows  that  sinners  make,  and  neuer  pay. 
The  counsells  wise  that  carelesse  men  neglect. 

The  fond  desires  that  leads  ra  oft  astray, 
The  prayses  that  with  pride  the  heart  infect, 

And  all  we  loose  with  foUie  and  mispendine;, 

May  there  be  fomnd  vnto  this  place  ascending. 

"  Now,  as  Astolfo  by  those  regions  past. 

He  asked  many  questions  of  his  guide, 
And  as  he  on  tone  side  his  eye  did  cast, 

A  wondrous  hill  of  bladders  he  espyde ; 
And  he  was  told  they  had  been  in  time  past, 

The  pompous  crowns  and  scepters,  full  of  pride 
Of  Monarks  of  Assiria,  and  of  Greece, 
Of  which  now  scantlie  there  is  left  a  peece. 

"  He  saw  great  store  of  baited  hookes  with  gold. 
And  those  were  g^fts  that  foolish  men  prepard, 
Toeiue  to  Princes,  couetous  and  old. 
Wish  fondest  hope  of  future  vaine  reward : 
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Cunnimg  Jlat' 
tertTi. 

Bai^Jlatttrert. 


Fond  hues, 

Pttttorittt    re- 
wurds. 

Oreat     tmnit 
promieet. 


Trtasotu  and 
conepiraeiet. 


Poore     eour- 
ti»ra. 

AhmnandckO' 
ritabU    deede 
done  to  late. 


By  that  gift  it 
vnderetood  the 
Citie  of  Romtf 
ukiek  Con- 
etantine  gem* 
PnpeSUuetter^ 
which  he  faith 
now  tlinketh 
because  qf their 
MfMe«,  The 
beauty  (/  leo- 
men. 


Mane  wit  kept 
in  larrt,  like 
aple. 


Then  wero  there  ropes  all  in  sweet  garlands  rold. 

And  those  were  all  false  flatteries  he  hard. 
Then  hard  he  crickets  songs,  like  to  the  rersee. 
The  seraant  in  his  masters  prayse  reherses. 

*'  There  did  he  see  fond  loues,  that  men  pursew, 
Looking  like  golden  gives  with  stones  all  set. 

Then  things  like  Eagles  talents  he  did  rew. 
Those  offices  that  fauorites  do  get : 

Then  saw  he  bellows  large  that  much  winde  bl«w, 
Large  promises  that  Lords  make,  and  forget* 

Vnto  their  fauorites  in  flowre  of  youth, 

But  after  nought  but  beggerie  insewth. 

**  He  saw  great  Cities  seated  in  fayre  places. 
That  ouerthrown  quite  topsie  turuie  stood. 

He  askt  and  learnd,  the  cause  of  their  defaces 
Was  treason,  that  doth  neuer  turne  to  good : 

He  saw  fowle  serpents,  with  fayre  womens  fac«i, 
Of  coyners  ana  of  thieues  the  cursed  brood. 

He  saw  fine  glasses,  all  in  peeces  broken. 

Of  seruice  lost  in  court,  a  wofull  token. 

"  Of  mingled  broth  he  saw  a  mightie  masso. 
That  to  no  vse,  all  spilt  on  ground  did  lye. 

He  askt  his  teacher,  and  he  heard  it  was, 
The  fruitlesse  almes  that  men  geue  whd  they  dy«  : 

Then  by  a  fayre  green  mountain  he  did  passe. 
That  once  smelt  sweet,  but  now  it  stinks  perdyt. 

This  was  that  gift  (be't  said  without  offence) 

That  ConBtantin  gane  SUugster  long  slaoe. 

**  Of  birdlvmd  rodds,  he  saw  no  litle  store, 

And  these  (O  Ladies  fa^re)  your  bewties  bt, 

I  do  omit  ten  thousand  thmgs  and  more 
Like  vnto  these,  that  there  the  Duke  did  see. 

For  all  that  here  is  lost,  there  euermore 
Is  kept,  and  thither  in  a  trise  doth  flee. 

Onlie  nor  more  nor  lesse  there  was  no  follv. 

For  still  that  here  with  ys  remaineth  wholly. 

**  He  saw  some  of  his  own  lost  time  and  deeds. 
But  yet  he  knew  them  not  to  be  his  own. 

They  seemd  to  him  dlsguisd  in  so  straunge  weeds. 
Till  his  instructor  made  them  better  known : 

Lastlie,  the  thing  which  no  man  thinks  he  neede. 
Yet  each  man  needeth  most,  to  him  was  shown. 

Namely,  mans  wit,  which  here  we  leese  so  fast, 

As  that  one  substance,  all  the  other  past. 

**  It  seemd  to  be  a  body  moyst  and  soft. 

Apt  to  ascend  by  euVy  exhalation, 
And  when  it  hither  mounted  was  aloft. 

There  it  was  kept  in  potts  of  such  a  fashion 
As  we  call  larrs,  where  oyle  is  kept  m  oft : 

The  Duke  beheld  with  no  small  admiration. 
The  larrs  of  wit,  amongst  which  one  had  writ 
Vpon  the  side  thereof,  Orlandos  wit, 

'*  This  Tessell  bigger  was  then  all  the  rest, 
And  euVy  yessell  had  enersu'n  with  art. 

His  name,  that  earst  the  wit  there  in  possest : 
There  of  his  own.  the  Duke  did  finde  a  part. 

And  much  ho  musd,  and  much  him  selfe  he  blest, 
To  see  some  names  of  men  of  great  desart. 

That  thinke  they  haue  great  store  of  wit,  and  bott  it. 

And  here  it  playne  appeard  they  quite  had  lost  U. 
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Some  loose  their  wit  with  loue,  some  with  ambition, 
Some  ninning  to  the  sea,  great  wealth  to  get, 

Some  following  Lords,  and  men  of  high  conmtlon, 
Some  in  rare  iewells  ritch  and  costlie  set. 

One  hath  desire  to  proue  a  rare  Magicion, 
Others  with  Poetrie  their  wit  forget, 

An  other  thinks  to  be  an  Alcumist, 

Till  all  be  spent,  and  he  his  number  mist. 


*'  Aitolfo  takes  his  own  before  he  goes. 
For  so  th*  Euangelist  did  him  permit ; 

He  set  the  yessels  month  but  to  his  nose. 
And  to  his  place  he  snaft  jrp  all  his  wit : 

Long  after  wise  he  lin'd  as  7\irpin  shows, 
Vntill  one  fault  he  after  did  commit, 

Namelie  the  lone  of  one  fayre  Northern  lasse. 

Sent  Tp  his  wit  ynto  the  place  it  was. 


tt 


The  Tcssell  where  Orlando§  wit  was  closed, 
Aitolfo  tooke,  and  thence  with  him  did  beare. 

It  was  far  heauier  then  he  had  supposed. 
So  great  a  qnantitie  of  wit  was  theare." 


On  the  story  of  Orlando's  further 
adventures  afier  the  restoration  of  bis 
wits,  and  on  the  more  important  sub- 
ject of  the  Charlemagne  of  romance 


as  contrasted  with  the  Charlemagne  of 
history,  we  hope  soon  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  our  read- 
ers. A. 


THS   D(7TIB8   OV  IRISH   PROT88TANT8— P£BL   AND   THS   STANDARD. 


TO  VBB  KDITOB  OV  TIB  DDBLIV  VinTBBSXTT  KAOAZnC. 


8iB — My  recent  communication,  yon 
inform  me,  seems  not  to  have  b«en 
understood  by  the  editor  of  "The 
Standard  ;'*  for  my  part,  I  think  it 
more  likely  that  it  has  not  been  read 
bj  hiuL  Had  he  read  the  article 
through,  he  could  hardly  have  sup- 
posed that  I  wrote  of  undertakership 
as  a  system  of  which  I  approved.  My 
object  was  simply  to  show,  that  as  it 
was  the  system  on  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government  of  Ireland  was  to 
be  conducted,  it  would  be  well  that 
Protestants  put  themselves  in  a  condi- 
tion to  have  their  principles  respected 
in  the  ordering  of  public  aifairs. 

Neither  were  my  suggestions  liable 
to  the  other  misinterprotations  which 
you  tell  me  they  have  experienced.  It 
was  not  in  my  mtention  to  seek  exclu- 
sive or  disproportionate  patronage  for 
the  Protestant  body,  nor  was  it  my 
purpose  to  provoke  a  struggle  between 
them  and  the  professors  ot  a  rival  reli^ 
gion.  It  was  my  intention  to  advise 
that  they  should  prepare  themselyes 


for  a  struggle,  because  it  was  and  is  my 
fixed  persuasion,  that  if  they  do  not, 
they  will  perish,  or  be  chased  away 
without  one. 

This  is  no  time,  sir,  to  speak  smooth 
things,  for  which  the  speaker  has  no 
warrant — ^nor  is  it  a  time  to  conceal 
harsh  things,  of  which  he  is,  with  too 
good  reason,  apprehensive ;  it  is  not  a 
time  to  speak  intemperately,  becaose 
rashness  may  be  productive  of  calami- 
ties for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  nor  is 
it  a  time  to  speak  dispiritinffly — ^the 
aspect  of  public  affairs  is  sufficiently 
threatening  to  relieve  even  such  com- 
forters as  Job  had  from  the  task  of 
aggravating  the  sense  of  despondency, 
^e  prime  minister  of  England  has 
uttered  the  stem  warning,  that  the 
republic  is  in  danger — 1^  has  pro- 
claimed that  there  is  a  confederacy  in 
Ireland,  bent  upon  the  attainment  of  an 
object  which  will  ruin  Great  Britain, 
and  will  convert  '<  Ireland  into  a  savage 
wilderness ;"  and  that  this  tremendous 
ooospira^  **  gakkot  vk  broxbn  uf  bt 
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FORCE."  To  make  this  anaouncement, 
is  to  proclaim  that  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  is  withered— that  her  glory  is 
only  the  uselciis  foliage  that  decorates 
a  blasted  tree — a  decoration  with  which 
the  next  blast  of  autumn  may  strew  the 
ground.  To  make  this  announcement, 
IS  to  proclaim  to  the  Saxon  in  Ireland 
that  he  must  not  look  beyond  the  sea 
for  protection — ^that  Great  Britain  will 
have  to  yield,  when  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation becomes  importunate  in  de- 
manding, and  must  consent  to  an  act 
which  is  ruin  to  this  country,  although 
her  own  degradation  and  decay  are 
sure  rapidly  to  follow.  This  is  pUdnly 
implied  in  the  avowal  that  the  Repeal 
confederacy  cannot  be  broken  up  by 
force.  Sydney  Smith,  who  had  little 
love  for  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  and 
who  was  a  parson,  would  answer  the 
summons  to  repeal  the  Union,  from  the 
mouths  of  cannon.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
intimates  that  his  answer  must  be  sub- 
mission. The  Right  Honourable  Ba- 
ronet in  this  intimation  speaks  for  him- 
self. He  knows  what  he  is  capable  of 
doing,  and  may  speak  truth  when  he 
intimates  that  Irish  Protestants  cannot 
safely  trust  him.  He  may  speak  un- 
truth in  his  prediction  respecting  Ire- 
land. His  past  predictions  have  been 
falsified.  If  we  are  true  to  ourselves, 
80,  also,  will  this.  Ireland  will  not  be- 
come '*a  savage  wilderness,"  if  Protes- 
tants prepare,  while  there  is  time,  to 
meet  the  perils  of  Repeal— if  England 
be  true  to  her  fast  friends  in  this  coun- 
try, the  confederacy  before  which  the 
Peel  cabinet  shrinks  aghast,  will  melt 
away,  without  harm  to  our  national 
institutions,  without  the  enforcement 
of  oppressive  laws,  and  without  a  san- 
guinary convulsion. 

But,  it  mav  be  said,  that  I  am  rec- 
koning too  faJfc.  Although  the  Repeal 
confederacy  cannot  be  broken  up  by 
force,  there  are  other  agencies  which 
may  affect  its  dissolution — agencies  on 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  places  a  wise 
reliance.  Did  he  not  intimate  as  much  ? 
£ven  at  the  moment  when  he  was  con- 
fessing his  inability  to  put  down  Repeal 
by  a  strong  arm,  did  he  not  use  the 
words,  "  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that 
you  must  in  some  way  or  other  break 
up  that  formidable  conspiracy?"  And 
did  he  not  thus  intimate  his  persuasion 
that  there  are  available  means  by  which 


the  great  deliverance  can  be  effected? 
True—All  true.  Thus  and  thus  ?p«e 
Sir  Robert  Peel— declaring  his  h^ 
that  the  dread  conspiracy  can  be  bri> 
ken  up  by  acting  towards  the  Romaa 
Catholics  who  compose  it  "  in  a  s^ 
of  kindness,  and  forbearance,  and  ^fi^ 
rositj'."  But  what  are  lus  expecta- 
tions worth?  What  courage  can  we 
take  from  them?  We  can  judge  by 
comparing  his  expectations  at  a  fonoer 
period,  with  the  judment  which  eY«itB 
have  passed  upon  them. 

In  the  year  1829»  Sir  Robert  Ft^ 
had  to  contend  or  deal  with  another 
powerful  confederacy — a  confederacr 
which,  like  that  of  the  time  present 
**  could  not  be  broken  up  by  force." 
He  said  then — 


COB* 


Bf 


"  There  is  a  spirit  of  union  and 
pact  among  the  Catholics,  which,  io 
view,  we  cannot  dissoWe,  but  by  per 
mitting  political  influence  to   openu 
upon  them  as  it  does  upon  others,  ibci 
destroying  their  own  separated  eoaot^^ 
tion.'** 


Accordingly,  the  effect  of  political 
influence  was  tried:  for  fifteen  yeifi 
it  has  been  in  operation,  and  it  b^ 
**  dissolved  "  the  "union  and  compact" 
of  the  former  period,  into  a  comU3s> 
racy  which  has  for  its  ultimate  object- 
<•  to  make  Great  Britain  a  fourtb-r»:< 
power,  and  Ireland  a  savace  wil<lf  • 
ness!"  And  of  this  fearfxil  caafcdi' 
racy  the  Emancipator  is  humiliait=d» 
affirm—" I  do  not  believe  that  yt- 
can  break  it  up  by  force  I" 

It  was  not  thus  the  Right  Hoooc- 
able  Baronet  spoke  when  the  prospect 
of  distant  difficulties  arc»e  befcw  hat, 
in  the  day  of  the  former  delusiw  tn- 
umph.     In  that  day  he  said— 

«« I  trust,  by  the  means  now  proposed. 
that  the  moral  storm  may  be  lalW  ffli- 
a  calm,  that  the  waters  of  strife  eV 
subRide.  and  the  elemenU  of  dbcorJ  t* 
stilled  and  composed."t 

Such  were  tlic  Right  Hoaoartb«< 
Baronet's  expectations ;  but  he  did  dc* 
fear  then  to  took  at  the  reverse  of  *^' 
medal,  and  to  look  at  it  with  the  «?> 
blance  of  a  brave  spirit. 

"  If  the  battle  must  be  fou^bt.  if  *• 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  the  battle  »- 


*  Mirror  of  Parliament,  part  xxix.  p.  60. 
t  Mirror  of  Parliament,  March  5,  182». 
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b<'  rou;»ht  for  other  objects — ^the  contest 
Tiili  take  place  on  other  grounds.  The 
contest  then  will  be,  not  for  an  equality 
of  citil  rirhts,  but  for  the  predominance 
of  an  intolerant  religion.  I  say,  we  can 
ti<:htthat  battle  to  greater  advantage, 
-if.  indeed,  those  more  gloomy  predic- 
ti'os  &ball  be  realized,  and  if  our  more 
ia\ curable  hopes  shall  not  be  gratified 
Bt  the  result) — we  can  fight  that  battle 
^7ain5t  the  predominance  of  an  intole> 
rant  reli^on,  more  advantageously  after 
ihi^  measure  shall  have  passed,  than  we 
o-nld  at  present."' 

Cold  hope.  Sir  Robert.  Such  ail- 
(eciwlents  bode  ill  for  what  is  to  come. 
You  UDdertook  to  make  a  momentous 
cknge  in  the  constitution  of  England 
-4  change  which  you  declared  was 
not  called  for  by  principle  or  justice — 
^vhioh  you  had  aforetime  opposed  as 
M  innovation  which  threatened  ruinous 
'mscquences.  When  it  pleased  you 
•0  make  trial  of  it,  you  cast  off  old 
friends  and  true  to  accomplish  it ;  and 
von  promised  then  that  you  would  be 
<pmtY  that  it  should  do  no  harm. 
I  ntil  It  was  made,  you  could  not  do 
attle  for  the  constitution ;  but  once 
liberate  you,  and  exonerate  the  good 
au<«  from  trammels  and  burdens  hard 
')  be  borne — ^give  equality  of  civil 
i^hts—take  away  just,  or  apparently 
•i^t,  ground  for  discontent  and  mur- 
'irln?— and  then,  if  the  expected 
^^'x\  did  not  follow — ^if  danger  arose, 
[id  disaffection  continued,  and  rcli- 
'0U3  intolerance  became  openly  dar- 
r.?-.then  said  you  in  your  bravery — 
•  Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst — 
^e  can  fight  that  battle  to  greater  ad- 
antage."  The  hour  has  come  to  re- 
leem  your  proud  pledge;  the  worst 
^  come  to  the  worst — more  than 
the  ascendancy  of  an  intolerant  re- 
km"  is  the  prize  of  contention  ;  the 
'^^adation  of  Great  Britain — ^the  de- 
•niction  of  Ireland — these  are  the  evils 
r-ra  which  you  are  pledged  to  guard 
Ijc  country  which  trusted  in  your  pro- 
^i>e.  They  call  upon  you ;  and  what 
5  your  answer,  "  I  don't  believe  that 
•^•u  can  break  up  the  confederacy  hy 
^n  e" — a  confederacy  for  the  annihi- 
ition  of  every  thing  dear  to  your 
Duntrj' — ^the  extinction  of  her  glory 
-the  prostration  of  her  independence 
-a  confederacy  which,  making  her  a 
t'onrth-rate  power,"  will  make  her 
'^»'8sarily  a  servile  power — will  sub- 


due her  to  a  condition  in  which  she 
must  endure  spoliation  and  shame ; 
and  you,  who  betrayed  her  into  this 
peril,  coolly  announce  that  you  cannot 
defend  her  in  it. 

But  you  can  serve  your  country  by 
the  use  of  agencies  different  from 
force.  Although  you  cannot  conquer 
the  confederacy,  you  may  dissolve  it 
— you  may  win  its  members  to  separate 
by  gentler  influences.  So  you  pro- 
mised in  1829.  Your  promises  were 
then  two — one,  which  Koman  Catho- 
lics were  to  fulfil ;  one,  for  which  you 
mads  yourself  answerable ;  one,  ac- 
cordingly, conditional,  the  other,  po- 
sitive. The  positive  promise  you  have 
broken,  for  you  refuse  to  ao  battle 
for  your  country *s  honour ;  the  condi- 
tional promise  the  Roman  Catholics 
refuse  to  ratify,  for  the  influence 
which,  you  assumed,  was  to  dissolve 
their  union,  has  but  rendered  it  more 
compact,  more  enterprising,  and  more 
formidable  :  so  enterprising,  that  its 
aims  involve  the  empire's  rum  ;  so  for- 
midable, that  the  empire,  according  to 
you,  has  not  force  to  contend  with  it. 

How  can  Protestants  rely  upon  the 
professions  of  such  a  man  ?  I  do  not 
write  of  him,  I  can  truly  say,  with 
any  feeling  of  personal  discsteem. 
There  is  no  room  m  my  mind  for  such 
an  emotion.  "Wbere  evils  so  manifold 
and  grievous  have  been  done,  and 
where  evils  still  more  afflicting  arc 
threatened,  all  thought  of  the  instru- 
ment is  merged  in  the  dread  retrospect 
or  anticipation  of  its  effects.  I  can 
truly  say  that,  in  thinking  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  there  is  no  more  of  personal 
bitterness  in  my  mind  than  if  I  were 
meditating  on  some  Apocalyptic  woo 
past,  existing,  and  approaching — ^than 
if  I  were  thinking  of  the  ravages 
wrought  by  cholera,  pestilence,  or 
famine.  If  we  were  under  one  of 
those  physical  visitations,  and  one 
were  to  utter  warnings  how  the 
scourge  might  be  turned  aside,  he 
would  speak  them  in  a  spirit  differing 
little  from  that  in  which  my  earnest 
admonitions  are  given.  I  speak  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  past  great  failures 
without  the  remotest  thought  of  how 
the  exposure  may  affect  him  ;  but  not 
without  some  faint  hope  that  the 
wronged  and  sorely  endangered  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  may  profit  by  it. 


*  Mirror  of  Parliament,  March  1,  1829. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  sense 
of  anger  has  never  stirred  within  me 
when  contemplating  Sir  Robert 
Pfel's  illustrations  of  expediency. 
AVhen  he  said  that  the  disasters  im* 
pending  over  the  empire  were  to  be 
averted  by  the  exercise  of  forbear- 
ance, kinaness,  and  generosity,  and 
exemplified  his  precept  by  declaring 
Avhat  ne  expected  from  the  Maynootn 
endowment  bill,  I  did  think  there  was 
a  practical  atheism  in  the  argument 
which  caused  indignation  to  mingle 
with  my  alarm  and  amazement ;  but 
I  can  truly  say  that  I  do  not  suffer  in- 
dignation to  prescribe  to  me  the*  sug- 
gestions which  I  venture  to  make 
public.  It  may  sometimes  warm  or 
tinge  my  languao:e  ;  it  assuredlv  does 
not  supply  my  thoughts  ;  nor  does  it 
influence  me  to  exaggerate,  while  I 
urge,  in  sober,  but  in  Uie  deepest  ear- 
nestness, the  necessity  of  Protestant 
union — union  not  with  the  hope  or 
purpose  of  attaining  anv  sordid  ad- 
vantage— not  under  an  idea  that  Pro- 
testants may  thus  win  from  such  a  go- 
vernment as  the  present,  or,  indeed, 
from  any  government,  the  share  of  offi- 
cial patronage  to  which  tliey  are  en- 
titlea ;  but  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try, through  God's  good  fiivour,  from 
the  dread  calamities  with  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  warns  them  they  ai*e 
threatened,  and  from  which,  he  also 
avows,  he  has  not  force  to  defend  or 
deliver  them. 

I  could  understand  dependence  on 
a  political  leader,  whose  past  experi- 
ments had  failed,  if  he  were  one  who 
explained  the  unsuccessful  issue  of 
former  endeavours,  and  showed  that 
the  scheme  he  was  now  bent  upon,  was 
exempt  from  all  suspicious  liability. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  gives  no  such  assu- 
rance or  {ground  of  hope.  The  regi« 
men  whidi  has  brought  the  country 
into  distress  and  danger,  is  the  only 
regimen  he  can  think  upon  to  extri- 
cate it.  The  forbearance,  which  is 
indifference — the  kindness,  which  is 
connivance  at  sinful  error — the  gene- 
rosity, which  is  giving  the  rewards  of 
merit  to  creed  not  worth,  have  been 
tried  with  evil  results : — the  operation 
of  them  is  to  be  continued.  Emanci- 
pation Inis  had  the  effect  of  marshal- 
ling the  hosts  who  lift  the  banner  of 
repeal.  The  N^ational  education  scheme, 
a  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  haa  not  had  any  effect  in  di- 


minishing the  number  of  the  eoclesla^tl. 
cal  patrons  of  repeal.  Sir  Robert  Feel  - 
advertisement  for  Roman  Cadiolic  m- 
didates,  although  it  may  have  been  an- 
swered by  one  or  two  anpirants  t.* 
rather,    perhaps,    acceptants,    shii¥> 
much  more  the  resolution  of  repealers 
to   adhere   to  their  party,    thin  tk 
power  of  ministerial  blandishments  tf 
allure  them  ;  and  the  forbearance  ^'d 
which  monster  meetiuj^rs  and  other  :v 
peal  movements  have  been  rcganiei 
has  had  its   acknowledgment  in  ]Xr 
O'Connell's  call  upon  his  supporten. 
to  furnish  a  corps  of  seventy  mem*r?. 
who  are  to  obey  his  orders,  for  \>: 
senate-house,  or  the  Conciliation  IhC, 
in  the  ensuing  sessions  of  parliamt-st. 
Such  are  me  achievements  cf  Si: 
Robert  Peel's  policy,  so  far  as  ithas\ei 
had  time  to  operate.     His  anju>t  aoi 
ung^enerous  offers  and  actsof  pref.rti  - 
to  Roman  Catholics,  individual  acdul- 
lective,  to  their  persons  and  their  piir- 
ciples,  have  thus  far  proved  aU-rii'e, 
or  rather  have  taught  repealers  tieir 
own  worth,  and  encouraged  them  it- 
stand  out  for  higher  terms.    TVill  V:  - 
test  an  ts  learn  the  lesson  it  teaches  tbtm  * 
Will  they  be  taught  by  it,  dwt  luc 
Peel  policy  for  the  dissolutioo  of  "  i 
formidable    confederacy"   will  I*  * 
failure,  and  will  be  attended  by  n- 
suits,  like  or  rather  worse,  than  iW 
which  waited  on   former  tea«n*J'^^* 
Will  they  be  taught  to  doubt  ihr  wi.- 
dom  or  the  sincerity  of  a  pulitieiss 
who  pretends  to  dis^solve  a  confiHkrjrf 
by  concession,  and  who  tell*  thf  cfr 
federates  that  he  has  not  strength  u 
overcome  them — ^who  tells  them  ttat 
if  they  are  obstinate,  ther  nitst  U 
successful,  and  who  then  thinks  to  ^^ 
them  by  paltrj-  bribes,  or  by  • -^* 
of  kindness  which  has  oq  griot  ia  ^ 
What  I — to  make  known  to  a  <^<?*^^ 
racy  which    pro[)Oses  to  itself  ?^ 
prizes  aa  stimulate  the  Repeal  Ai^^sn^ 
tion — (prizes  which  ther   look  to»  ^ 
mav  be,  in  the  degradation  of  *''^ 
Britain,  but  certainly  not  in  tho  *«- 
vastation  of  Ireland)— that  be  c^i-^* 
put  it  down  by  force,  and  then  to  i> 
treat,  that,  in  compliment  to  biro,  of  -* 
return  for  fair  wordn  or  poor  ^exri.ts 
thev  will  renounce  the   puTp"***  ** 
maicing  Ireland  a  kingdom,  and  tbt^- 
selves  a  proud  aristocracj*  or  a  h^ 
people;    (for  such,  whatever  W. ' 
other  wise  men  may  think.  Is  the  £  J!" 
of  repealers ;)  will  any  sane  man  tp* 
this  a  prudent  scheme  of  iMgociatK* 
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Ireland,  if  vou  persevere — a  salaried 
prieatliood  if  you  renounce  your  pur- 
pose<-*here  ii  the  Peel  prescription  in 
an  appalling  emergency.  I  must  turn 
from  such  a  topic:  I  should  lose  pa- 
tience were  I  to  dwell  on  it. 

The  Protestant  gentry  of  Ireland 
will  greatly  err,  if  they  think  Mr. 
O'Gonnell's  parliamentary  menace  an 
affair  of  trivial  moment — ^let  him  have 
the  retinue  he  calb  for,  in  the  next 
session — let  him  set    in    action    the 
means  at  his  disposal  for  enlarging  his 
numbers,  should  there  be,  from  anv 
cause,  an  early  dissolution,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  assign  limits  to  his  suc- 
cesses.   Thej  will  be  probably  com- 
mensurate with  his  demands — and  his 
demands,  however,  daring  and  exorbi- 
tant they  may  be,  can  hardly  dare 
more  thiui  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  encou- 
raged.     Before  twelve  years,  if  the 
connexion  with  England  endure    so 
long  under  a  system  of  government 
like  the  present,  the  Protestant  gentry 
of  Ireland  may  not  have  twenty  mem- 
bers in  the  senate — and  if  that  day 
an-ive,  and  public  affairs,   from  any 
cause,  become  perilous  or  embarras- 
sing, the  anti- Anglican  party  may  be 
not  only  suffered,  out  entreated,  to  set 
up    a    Parliament    of   their    own  in 
College-green — nay,  may  be  bribed  to 
defjart^  and  mav  go  forth  as  the  Jews 
went  from  the  fand  of  bondage,  spoil- 
ing the  Egyptians  in  their  departure. 
Au  these  and  their  attendant  evils  are 
in  prospect,  if  the  Pi*otestants  of  Ire- 
land will  not  address  themselves  to 
tiie  solemn  duty  which  the  emergency 
imposes  on  them,  and  which  God  in 
his  mercy  and  his  bounty,  yet  leaves 
them  power  to  discharge. 

I  know  well  that  there  are  some 

who  deny  this  latter  truth,  and  who 

affirm  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 

are  too  weak  to  maintain  themselves, 

and   that   union  will  only   have  the 

efiect  of  expo6ina|  them  to  assault  and 

injury.     Tnere  is  no  fear  of  such  a 

consequence — union  will  not  make  the 

exposure  of  Protestants  more  perilous 

than  it  is.     Poor  and  rii^h,  they  are 

known^-union  will  not  encrease  the 

certainty  that  they  are  Protestants. 

Will  it  encrease  their  danger  or  their 

diijcoiuforts  ?     The  well-known  history 

of  Protestant  Operative  Societies  has 

already  answered  the  question.    Were 

furtlier  answers  necessary,  the  history 

of    every  province  in  Ireland  could 

abundantly  supply  th«iD.    Unioii  will 


not  encrease  the  danger  of  Protestant 
gentlemen ;  iudiscretiou  may,  but 
disunion  will  not  serve  as  a  preventive. 

I  turn  to  the  other  dissuasive — the 
paucity  of  their  numbers  renders  it 
hopeless  for  Protestants  to  effect  anv 
good  by  union.  They  fall  short,  it  is 
said,  of  two  millions;  and  although 
numerous  and  strong  in  Ulster,  they 
are  so  thinly  scattered  over  the  other 
provinces,  that  their  strength  in  them 
IS  scarcely  available.  To  all  this  I 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  the  strength 
of  Protestants  is  not  known,  nor  can 
it  be  known  until  the  agencies  which 
will  show  themselves  when  a  union  has 
been  formed,  ascertain  it  Every  body 
can  understand  that  many  causes  may 
have  combined  to  render  the  goveni- 
ment  census  defective,  and  that  these 
causes  mav  have  operated  prejudicially 
against  a  faithful  return  of  the  Prote^*- 
tant  population.  There  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  correct  return, 
were  the  united  Protestant  gentry  to 
desire  it ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  best  in- 
formed, that  such  a  return  would 
prove  much  ampler,  than  that  which 
»  found  in  the  Government  census. 

But  whatever  the  numbers  may  be, 
union  among  Protestants  would  render 
their  strength  much  more  efficient 
than  it  is.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  body 
on  earth,  considering  all  the  circunv. 
stances  in  their  condition,  to  whom 
union  is  more  essential,  and  who  are  so 
little  united  as  the  Protestant  gentle- 
men of  Ireland.  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  persons 
of  fashion,  do  meet  and  merge  in 
London  societies  in  the  season  $  visiters 
for  pleasure  or  on  business,  too,  may 
be  found  there,  in  the  same  circles ;  in 
Ireland,  also,  there  are  places  for 
social  recreation;  but  all  this  con- 
duces, at  the  most,  to  society,  not 
union — it  implies  no  presiding  pur- 
pose — no  common  object— no  com- 
Dined  instrumentality,  n  e  want  this — 
we  want  such  an  interchange  of  iiitel- 
ll<;ence  as  shall  make  the  gentleman  of 
Cork,  and  the  gentleman  of  Antrim — 
the  inhabitants  of  VVaterford  and  Lun- 
donderrj',  reciprocally  acquainted  with 
the  statistics,  moral,  social,  and  mate- 
rial, of  their  respective  localities.  We 
want  to  have  the  north  and  the  south 
brought  to  a  harmonious  understand- 
ing with  each  other,  so  that  there 
shall  be  mutual  encouragement,  assis- 
taace^  advioe,  and  that  the  resources 
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it  profitable  to  assemble,  and  to  com- 
pare their  ezpericnoes  and  tbeir 
"  wrongs" — all  creattires,  one  might  al- 
most  say,  who  have  life  and  property  to 
lose,  unite  for  the  care  of  them.  Tl)e 
Irish  Protestant  gentleman  alone  Traits, 
in  estrangement  from  his  kind,  ^ 
fate  which  combined  adversaries  ai\' 
preparing  for  his  overthroif.  Talk  of 
endangering,  by  exposure,  the  mu 
whose  broadacres  stimulate  the  capi. 
dity  of  adventurers — ^talk  of  the  vis- 
dom  of  placing  supine  trust  in  a 
government  under  whose  care  tk 
country  has  struggled  on  to  its  p»^ 
sent  perilous  condition.  Ko ;  but  k 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  learn  to 
know  and  respect  each  other— and 
when  they  have  thus  fairlv  done  their 
part,  and  made  themselves  radr, 
they  may,  with  an  assured  trust,  coa 
mit  themselves,  and  their  cause,  te 
the  power  which  ordcreth  all  things 
aright. 


of  each  and  all  shall  be  made  avail- 
able. No  man  can  say  how  much 
power  such  a  union  may  develope 
and  put  in  peaceful  action  for  good, 
how  much  talent  and  energy  may  be 
called  forth,  which  is  now  dormant  or 
misdirected — what  masses  even  of 
physical  force  may  be  found  in  exis- 
tence, and  only  requiring  to  be  kept 
from  crumbling  away  under  the  wasting 
influence  of  neglect. 

Why  will  the  Protestant  gentry  of 
Ireland  remain  a  scattered,  and,  there- 
fore, a  helpless,  race?  Can  they 
not  see  what  union  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing ?  Who  would  measure  the  power 
of  the  Methodist  connection,  simply 
by  the  amount  of  their  numbers? 
None,  surely,  who  understand  what 
union  has  done  for  them.  The  Pres- 
byterians, and  the  various  sections  of 
dissenters,  have  their  presiding  union, 
and  derive  the  benefits  which  naturally 
result  from  it.     Even   Quakers  find 

P.S. — It  appears  that  Protestants  throughout  the  country  are  beginning  to 
rouse  themselves  from  their  supineness ;  and  although  their  first  efforts  are 
somewhat  more  uncertain  and  disorderly  than  could  be  wished,  I  am  glad  to 
see  that,  at  all  events,  they  are  awakening.  It  is  high  time  to  awake.  Tbe 
danger  is  nearer  and  greater  than,  some  years  since,  a  sane  man  would  hare 
dared  to  prognosticate.  Even  now  there  are  not  a  few  who  will  affirm  that 
none  but  an  alarmist  could  give  utterance  to  such  apprehensions  as  mine.  No 
matter — I  shall  not  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  what  1  so  deeply  feel. 

My  fear  is,  then,  that  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  is  in  prospect ;  and  that  if 
Protestants  in  Ireland  do  not  prepare  for  a  new  state  of  things,  they  will  havt 
to  encounter  it  without  preparation.  As  regards  them  it  is  quite  possible  that 
even  while  the  Act  of  Union  remains,  in  the  letter,  on  the  statute  book,  it  mij 
nevertheless  have  become  a  nullity.  A  minister  like  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  conseat 
to  a  violation  of  the  articles  of  union,  for  the  sake,  or  in  a  hope  of  purchasing 
repose  from  the  assaults  of  repealers.  In  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  ^^ 
commending  the  legislative  union  to  Roman  Catholics,  be  may  give  over  to 
their  mercy  the  interests  of  Protestants.  Should  a  compromise  of  this  kioti 
take  effect,  it  is  clear,  that  one  party  in  Ireland  would  experience  many  of  th< 
ill  consequences  to  be  anticipated  from  repeal,  while  the  other  became  mono- 
polists or  all  the  benefits  promised  in  union. 

To  look  at  this  matter  more  in  detail ; — I  would  ask  of  any  reflecting  men  t« 
consider  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  if  Mr.  O'Connell's  project  succeeds  of  pottine 
out  many  of  the  existing  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  supplying  their 
place  with  repealers.  What,  except  repeal,  would  a  minister  of  Sir  Robert  Peelt 
heart  and  head,  refuse  to  such  a  party  as  would  then  confront  him  ?  A  threat 
like  that  of  Mr.  O'Connell  would  rouse  a  bolder  minister  into  action,  and  lav* 
would  be  passed,  and  regulations  made,  by  which  an  agitation,  worse  than  ordi- 
nary treason^  would  be  checked  and  counteracted.  The  minister  who  Itstru'to 
such  menaces,  and  does  nothing,  is  not  one  upon  whom  it  would  be  wise  to 
place  a  reliance  that  he  will  rise  with  the  difficulties  of  the  emergency,  and  la 
the  proper  moment  display  the  courage  and  force  which  it  demands  *  No  ;  b« 
who  permits  Mr.  O'Connell  to  send  sixty  or  seventy  repealers  into  parliament, 
is  one  who  may  help  him  to  add  to  their  numbers  ;  and  who  when  they  hsrr 
been  enlarged  to  eighty,  will  deny  them  nothing  which  a  surprised,  or  persoadft^ 
or  worried  senate  will  acquiesce  in  the  expediency  of  granting.  What  w- 
then  be  withheld  from  their  demands,  and  what  will  they  not  demand  7 

To  me  it  does  appear  that  there  is  a  school  of  politicians  now  acquirinf 
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influence  in  England,  from  which  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  a  very  ready 
acquiescence  in  the  measure  of  repeal.     At  some  future  day  I  may,  perhaps, 
notice  iu  detail  the  indications  of  this  growing  indifference  to  the  union.     For 
the  present  I  forbear,  observing  merely,  that  such  indications  are  neither  am- 
biguous nor  few.     The  minister,  I  believe,  does  not  now  contemplate  more  than 
the  employment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  party  in  the  government  of  Ireland  ;  but 
he  will  soon  find  that  his  instruments  will  demand  ample  remuneration  for  their 
sern'cej.    They  who  in  past  days  employed  Protestant  undertakers,  were  forced 
to  pay  them  well.     How  exorbitant  will  be  the  commissions  likely  to  be  de- 
manded by  the  new  agents.     The  Protestant  undertakers  were  rewarded  for 
services  which  they  loved  to  render,  because  they  loved  Great  Britain.     The 
party  now  to  be  propitiated  neither  feel,  nor  pretend  to  feel,  any  such  attach- 
ment.   The  terms  on  which  they  will  accept  employment  must  be  proportionably 
high.    It  is  time  for  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  bethink  them  what  those 
terms  may  be.     If  they  let  the  time  pass,  they  invite  destruction.     At  this  mo- 
ment they  might  gather  together  no  inconsiderable  strength  among  themselveSf 
and  tbey  could  form  an  alliance  with  a  Protestant  party  in  England,  which, 
strengthened  by  and  strengthening  them,  would  protect  them  against  g^oss 
wrong.    A  year  hence,  it  may  be  "  too  late." 


THE   COCK   AKB   ANCHOR.* 


A  THBEE-TOLITBfC   UOVcl   ISSUlUg   from 

the  Dublin  press,  is  in  itself  an  event 
that  demands  from  us  a  notice.  A 
novel  oi  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
old  pablin  city — which  describes  with 
fidelity  the  manners  and  habits  of  a 
feneration  now  for  ever  passed  away — 
which  depends  for  its  interest  on  the 
painting  of  Irish  scenes,  and  the  re- 
calling of  Irish  associations — and  the 
luthor  of  which,  scorning  the  vulgar 
trejudices  of  Irishmen  a<]CAinst  their 
^uiitry,  has  selected  Dublin  at  once 
Is  the  scene  of  his  narrative,  and  the 
ocality  of  its  publication  ; — these  arc 
Liims  upon  our  notice,  which  we 
»^ould  be  ashamed  not  promptly  to 
tcknowledge.  Claims  upon  our  favour- 
t^'.e  notice  we  would  scarcely  admit 
hem  to  be.  Utterly  do  we  repudiate 
hat  false  patriotism,  which  would  call 
'n  us  to  praise,  or  even  tolerate,  dul- 
e<s  or  mediocrity,  because  it  added  to 
i^  inherent  vices  the  anomaly  of  being 
ri^h.  It  were  bad  encouragement  of 
ational  genius  to  bestow  its  rewards 
ix)n  pretensions  which  could  not  es- 


tablish its  claims  ;  and  no  folly  could 
be  more  monstrous  than  to  imagine 
that  the  best  mode  of  bringing  forward 
native  talent  was  to  teach  it  to  be  con- 
tent with  mediocrity.  To  crush  Irish 
pretenders,  without  reference  to  their 
sect  and  party,  we  have  ever  regarded 
as  just  as  much  a  part  of  our  hterary 
patriotism,  as  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
with  equal  impai'tiality  to  real  merit. 
The  Irish  author  who  produces  a 
bad  book,  has  never  with  us  suc- 
cessfully pleaded  his  nativity  as  an 
apology  for  his  faults.  Never,  how- 
ever, was  there  a  work  which  stood 
less  in  need  of  any  such  false  claims 
to  indulgence,  than  the  one  the  title  of 
which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  notice. 
It  reciuircs  neither  favour  for  its  merits, 
nor  indulgence  for  its  faults.  It  has 
that  sterling  merit  which  needs  no 
flattery,  and  which  can  bear  the  cen- 
sure of  bold  and  free  criticism,  without 
detracting  from  its  praise.  The  critic 
would  far  mistake  the  stuff  of  which 
this  work  is  made,  who  would  apply 
to  it  the  language  of  common-place 
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dulogy,  and  he  would  be  the  most  un- 
kind to  its  author  who  would  hesitate 
to  point  out  itfi  faults. 

What  we  have  said  implies  that  this 
*•  Chronicle  of  Old  Dublin  City "  is 
a  work  of  higher,  far  higher  character 
ihan  the  ordmary  class  of  novels  that 
issue  from  the  press ;  and  in  truth  it 
is  so.  It  is  not  to  be  described  in  the 
language  applicable  to  common-place 
tales,  nor  tried  by  the  rules  by  which 
we  judge  of  them.     It  is  impossible  to 

Eeruse  even  a  chapter  of  it,  without 
aving  the  mind  stamped  with  the 
conviction  that  the  writer  is  a  man  of 
genius,  and  this  is  impressed  even 
upon  its  faults.  Scenes  of  singular 
power  and  interest,  some  of  them 
wrought  up  with  the  highest  art,  are 
thrown  thick  upon  its  pages,  with  the 
prodigality  of  a  writer  who  felt  he  had 
no  need,  certainly  had  no  care,  to 
husband  his  resources.  It  is  a  book 
to^capiivate  the  imagination,  and  to 
stir  tne  heart ;  and  yet,  ailer  all,  its 
close  impresses  you  with  the  belief, 
that  as  to  its  effect  in  the  entire,  much 
of  the  power  that  has  been  lavished 
on  its  details  has  been  thrown  away. 
We  are  sure  that  the  effect  of  the  en- 
^re  is  not  corresponding  to  that  which 
you  would  expect  from  the  aggregate 
of  so  many  scenes  of  surpassing  power; 
and  we  confess  that,  while  we  read 
through  each  chapter  of  the  book,  with 
an  attention  enchained  by  descriptions, 
from  the  graphic  interest  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  escape — awhile  we  felt,  in 
our  progress  through  the  story,  that 
we  were  m  the  hands  of  a  master — while 
our  hearts  would  beat  with  anxiety  at 
some  perilous  position  of  the  innocent, 
or  be  kindled  into  indignation  at 
the  portraiture  of  some  bold  and  sue- 
oessful  villany; — ^we  yet  closed  the 
book  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment. The  scenes  of  the  magic  lan- 
tern had  passed  before  us,  each  of 
them  wonderful,  and  rivetting  our 
thoughts ;  but  when  the  last  of  them 
bad  passed,  there  was  no  master  im- 
pression left  to  group  them  into  one. 
X^ot  that  the  story  is  unconnected — 
far  from  it;  incident  succeeds  inci- 
dent, with  the  natural  and  regular  suc<. 
cession  of  an  historical  account;  and  in 
this  respect,  the  *'  Cock  and  Anchor  " 
is  immeasurably  superior  to  many  tales 
that  pass  without  a  sufficient  historical 
connection,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
from  one  scene  of  powerful  descrip- 
fion  to  another.     In  very  few  novels 


that  we  have  ever  read,  is  the  clear, 
continuous  narrative  better  sus- 
tained; in  none,  perhaps,  except  the 
unapproachable  romances  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  The  absence  of  continuoa* 
narrative — the  characteristic  of  some 
productions  of  great  power— is  not 
the  fault  of  the  volumes  before  vs. 
In  its  presence  the  author  has  dis- 
placed, perhaps,  his  rarest  powers 
Neither  can  it,  with  perfect  propriety.. 
be  said,  that  it  is  deficient  in  plot* 
There  is  abundance  of  unexpected 
incidents — of  slowly  and  cautiously  de- 
veloped revelations  ;  and  vet  to  attii- 
bute  to  it  this  deficiency  or  plot,TOoM 
be — ^not  exactly  the  truUi,  but  ret 
something  very  like  it.  There  is  not 
in  the  book  —  there  was  not,  we 
venture  to  say,  in  the]  imagination 
of  the  writer — one  general  preadiag 
plan,  to  which  every  scene  and  CFerr 
incident  should  be  in  the  end  foand  io 
be  subservient.  We  do  belicTC  tbi? 
to  be  a  defect.  It  may  be  said,  thai 
from  the  very  absence  of  this  the  mt- 
rative  is  more  truthful ;  the  realitirf 
of  life  do  not  supply  instances  ot'  ac- 
tual scenes,  all  tendung  to  one  graini 
denouement.  This  may  be  true ;  bit 
still  it  is  the  business  of  the  no- 
velist, not  to  strain  or  colour  e«at» 
bevond  nature,  to  attain  tbi^  it- 
suit,   but  to  select   scenes  from  ^ 

?;reat  possibilities  or  probabilities  c: 
ife     to     produce    it;     and  witioai 
revertinff   to    the    old    rules    aboat 
the  unities — ^which,  after  all,  hare  i 
deejxjr  foundation  in  good  sense  and 
knowledge    of  human   nature,  than 
many  persons  believe — we  arp  aire 
that  the  novelist  who  does  not  group 
his  scenes  and  positions,  so  as  to  make 
all  subservient  to  some  one  plan,  ^ 
leave  one  general    impression  upcfl 
the  mind,  must  be  prepared  to  nwi 
with,  in  the  minds  of  his  readei>,  t^ 
verv  feeling  of  disappointment  wi*i 
which    we    hav-e    acknowledged  ^«- 
closed  this  book— a  feeling  w^fP" 
pointment,  which  will  be  heightenedes^ 
actly  according  to  the  power  with  wlw» 
l^e  book  has  b^  written.  TbcpoK*? 
svmpathise,  and  the  more  our  ima^ 
tion  has  been  wound  up>  the  moie  ^ 
miss  the  oneness  of  whidiwe  qwak; »» 
the  more  too  the  exciting  and  po«tf» 
ful  descriptions  of  the  writer  w^' 
taken  hold  upon  our  hearts,  *^*^ 
will  we  be  inclined  to  adniit  tlw  ^ 
suggestion,  that  the  very  trothfobeH 
of  the  story  causes  the  diMpf»«*" 
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meat  which  wc  feel,  and  that  the  tale 
is  the  more  like  life,  which,  with  all  its 
^nes  of  deep  interest  and  fierce  ex- 
citement, when  all  are  passed  through, 
leaves  on  the  mind  but  the  sad  lesson, 
"all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
To  another  cause  that  contributes, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  heighten  this 
feeling  of  disappointment,  we  will,  be- 
fore we  concluoe,  have  occasion  to  ad- 
vert.   Wq  mean,  the  most  unsatisfac- 
/077  adjustment — unsatisfactory  to  our 
^nse  of  moral  retribution — of  the  final 
Ibrtunes  of  the  principal  actors  in  its 
scenes.    But  upon  the  other  point  wc 
believe  our  criticism  to  be  perfectly 
juit.    To  constitute  a  perfect  novel, 
there  must  be  that  which  we  may  ven- 
ture to    call  the    unity  of   impres- 
sion—no     matter     how     produced. 
Something  more  than  a  mere  narra- 
tive, even  of  striking  events,  all  per- 
•^ns  will  a^ee  they  expect  in  a  novel ; 
that  sometning  is  exactly  the  subordi- 
nation of  all  that  is  narrated  to  one  great 
•:npre«sion  that  the  entire  is  to  leave. 
In  some  works  of  fiction,  the  attempt 
^s»  been  made,  and  successfully  made, 
to  supply  this    by  mysteriously  at- 
taching the  fortunes  of  all  the  actors 
of  a  story  to  a  place ;  but  the  highest, 
although  not,  perhaps,  the  most  strik- 
en;:, art  of  the  novelist — ars  est  celare 
nrtm — an  art  seldom  indeed  attained  to 
— i-^  to  produce  this  by  an  arrangement 
>r  character  and  incident  so  dextrous, 
hat  while   all  seems  like    the   calm 
larrative  of  actual  life,  the  unity  of 
ho  entire,  the  oneness  of  the  impres- 
'-•n,  is  produced  naturally,  and  with- 
Jt  any  effort  that  is  apparent  to  the 
re.    We  cannot  help  tninking,  that 
^<?  author  of  the  "  Cock  and  Anchor" 
it  this  deficiency  in  his  own  work, 
id  that  the   name  is  an  attempt  to 
ipplv  it.     An  old  inn,  in  the  good 
d  city  of  Dublin,  presented,  after 
l»  quite  as  good  a  centre  of  unity  as 
e  Church  en  N^otre-Dame  in  Paris  did 
Victor  Hugo  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
obable,    that    our    author  contem- 
'•ed   the    making  of  the  good  old 
ock  and  Anchor"  the  centre  of  all 
i  incidents  and  fortunes  of  his  tale. 
rhLs  were  his  design,  he  has  departed 
m  it ;  and   while  he  has  thus  lefl 
ibly  impressed  upon  his  pages  the 
f'(.t  we  nave  adverted  to,  he  has  at 
«anie  time  produced  a  work  of  a 
her  order,   than  if  he  had  escaped 
fault  bv  a  machinery  such  as  this. 
iVe  belie-ve  we  have  in  these  ob- 


servations pointed  out  the  great  d^ 
feet  of  this  work.  Some  persons,  we 
know,  will  be  disposed  to  believe  that 
we  have  been  too  severe,  or  too  criti- 
cal in  pointing  it  out.  But  we  re- 
peat, this  is  a  production  of  too  high 
an  order  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  lenien- 
cy of  criticism.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  the  work  itself  not  to  comment  on 
it  OS  it  is.  It  would  be  still  mord 
unjust  to  the  author,  not  to  point  out 
to  one  capable  of  so  much  excellence^ 
the  fault  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
The  reader  of  the  *'Cock  and  Anchor" 
will  feel  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 
Not  only  is  there  in  the  general  im- 
pression an  absence  of  the  one  pervading 
and  harmonizing  influence  ;  but  there 
are  characters  mtroduced,  on  whose 
description  great  graphic  power  is 
lavished,  in  whose  appearance  great 
dramatic  talent  is  expended,  while  yet, 
after  all,  they  perform  some  very  subor- 
dinate part  m  the  story,  and  then  di^ 
appear,  and  we  meet  with  them  no  more. 
It  is  quite  true,  that  this  is  but  say- 
ing, that  the  author  has  thrown  into 
these  pages  materials  that  might  have 
supplied  many  volumes  to  an  inferior 
artist  5  it  is  quite  true,  too,  that  in 
the  drama  of^life  we  meet  with  cha- 
racters that  produce  upon  us  an  im- 
pression as  striking,  and  who  never 
afterwards  influence  our  fortunes  or 
cross  our  path.  But  still  in  a  novel  this 
marring  the  general  eflect  by  the  in- 
troduction of  superfluous  portraits, 
is  a  fault — and  a  fault  for  which  no 
power,  in  the  details  of  their  introduc- 
tion, can  altogether  atone.  Indeed* 
we  have  already  hinted,  that  the  very 
power  that  gives  them  impressivenesi 
and  distinctness,  heightens  the  feeling 
of  disappointment  in  the  end. 

The  scene  of  this  novel  opens,  as  it^ 
name  imports,  in  the  Cock  and  Anchor, 
an  old  inn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
castle  of  Dublin;  the  period  of  its  events 
is  the  first  ten  years  of  the  last  century. 
Between  the  city  of  Dublin  and  tn6 
inansion-house  of  Morley  Court,  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  it,  the  locality  of 
most  of  the  scenes  of  this  novel  iM 
situated.  The  heroine  of  the  tale  is 
Mary  Ashwoode,  the  daughter  of  A 
fashionable  and  unprincipl^  baronet^ 
who  is  the  proprietor  of  Morley  Court. 
Her  father,  for  interested  and  selfish 
purposes,  endeavours  to  marry  her  to 
Lord  Aspenly,  an  old  and  heartless 

Eeer.      She    has     herself    bestowed 
er  heart  upon  the  hero  of  the  tale, 
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Hennr  O'Connor,  Uie  descendant  of 
«n  old  but  broken  Roman  Catholic 
faouly.  On  the  loves  of  these  two  the 
unit  J  of  the  story  depends.  The  deep 
and  malignant  plots  of  her  father  to 
separate  the  two  faithful  hearts,  and 
accomplish  his  own  selfish  purposes, 
hj  selling  his  reluctant  child  to  the 
worn-out  debauchee,  who  purposes 
literally  to  purchase  her;  the  court- 
ship of  Lord  Aspcnlf  himself;  the 
cold  yillany  of  an  Italian  valet  of  Sir 
Bichard  Ashwoodc's,  who  had,  bj  a 
knowledge  of  his  early  life,  acquired 
OTcr  his  master  a  mysterious  influence, 
kbout  which  evidently  the  less  that 
was  said  the  better  for  both  parties;  and 
the  struggles  of  Mary  a^unst  all  these, 
supply  abundant  matenals  for  scenes 
of  great  truthfulness  and  power.  The 
death  of  her  father  releases  poor  Lucy 
from  one  persecution,  to  encounter  one 
still  more  terrible.  Her  brother.  Sir 
Henry  Ashwoode,  has  been  a  game- 
ster. To  meet  his  gambling  debts,  he 
has  placed  himself  m  the  power  of  a 
money.lender,  a  hideous  wretch  named 
Nicholas  Blarden,  who,  to  revenge  a 
thrashing  given  him  in  the  theatre, 
determines  to  ruin  the  young  baronet. 
He  lays  plots  for  him,  by  which  he  en- 
tangles him  into  the  jbrgery  of  his 
name,  and  then  threatens  to  prosecute 
him  on  the  charge.  On  one  condition 
he  offers  him  his  escape — that  his  sister 
Mary  should  be  married  to  him.  He 
takes  possession  of  Morley  Court  ; 
and  wnen  artifice  has  failed  to  re- 
concile the  heroine  to  the  loathsome 
wooing  of  this  hideous  monster,  force 
is  thi^tened — she  is  locked  up  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  old  mansion- 
house;  a  degraded  clergyman  is  brought 
to  perform  the  ceremony;  and  her 
nnserable  brother,  with  the  halter 
dangling  over  his  neck,  is  forced  by 
the  fear  of  it  to  lend  hunself  to  these 
infernal  designs.  The  scene  in  which 
Mary  and  her  female  attendant  escape 
from  their  prison,  and  narrowly  evade 
the  pursuit  of  Blarden  and  his  blood- 
hound accomplices,  is  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  that  we  have  ever  read. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to 
digest  the  narrative  of  our  author 
mto  a  short  compass,  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  our  rfMiders.  We  have  said 
enough  to  make  intelliffible  the  ex- 
tracts which  we  may  make  in  illustra- 
tion of  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
peculiar  characters  of  the  author's 
style.     Suffice  it  to  say,  by  way  of 


general  descriptioii,  that  the  abore 
plot  is  carried  out  with  a  surpriai^ 
power  of  execution,  great  knowledgi? 
of  human  nature,  aini  a  vividness  of 
dramatic  incident  and  dialogue  thst 
reminds  us  firequentlv  of  the  comedies 
of  Sheridan.  Sketches  there  are  in 
abundance  of  the  society  in  aU  ranks 
in  the  good  city  of  Dublin  in  the 
olden  time,  from  the  Viceregil  sa- 
loons of  the  profligate  WliartoD^of 
whose  conversation  at  one  of  his  draw, 
ing-rooms  there  is  a  description  that 
would  have  satisfied  the  malice  of 
Swift  himself— down  to  the  retreats  of 
thieves  and  murderers,  or  pexhaps  we 
ought  to  say,  as  a  lower  dopth,  the 

Splendid  hells  in  which  Nidiolas 
larden,  and  his  jackal,  Gordon 
Chanoey,  lay  in  wait  for  the  soak 
and  bodies  of  men.  Even  the  cock, 
pit,  a  fashionable  amusement  of  the 
young  bloods  of  the  day,  has  its 
i^>propriate  place  in  this  description 
of  the  manners  of  the  oldoi  tiioe. 
The  streets  and  lanes  of  the  old  citj 
are  depicted  with  a  vivid  and  graphic 
minuteness ;  and  that  nothing  mav  be 
wanting  to  complete  the  picture  of  the 
times,  we  are  introduced  to  a  secret 
conclave  of  adherents  of  the  fallen 
house  of  Stuart,  by  a  rash  intmacm 
into  which  O'Connor,  although  him- 
self an  adherent  of  the  cause,  had 
very  nearly  forfeited  his  life. 

We  have  already  spoken  fteely— 
perhaps  too  freely — of  one  defect  of 
this  work.  We  must  add  to  our  cen- 
sure, a  remark  upon  an  occasional— it 
it  is  but  an  occasional — carelessness 
of  style.  In  general  there  is  upon  , 
this  point  no  reason  to  complain.  In 
many  of  the  scenes  we  have  said  that 
every  pains  has  manifestly  been 
taken.  Occasionally,  however,  ▼< 
meet  with  an  unevenness  of  style- 
nay,  even  once  or  twice  a  slovenliness 
of  diction — that  a  very  little  car? 
in  one  so  perfect  a  master  of  lan- 
guage, as  other  passages  prove  the 
author  to  be,  would  have  certainly  enft- 
bled  him  to  avoid. 

The  powers  which  are  dispUre^l 
in  this  work  are  of  die  highest  order. 
They  are  those  which  are  adequate  to 
the  production  of  works  of  fictioD, 
to  be  ranked  with  the  highest.  Of 
imagination  he  has  no  lack--of  th<t 
faculty  of  the  mind  which  phrenolo- 
gists called  oonstructivene8S,aDd«'icii' 
out  which  no  imagination  and  do 
talents  can  make  a  man  a  firsi-rate 
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novelist — there  is  abundant  eyidence 
in  the  volumes  before  us.  The  power 
of  quiet*  continuous,  sustained  narra« 
tive,  is  one  of  the  rarest,  and  by  him 
who  aspires  to  the  highest  rank  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  the  most  to  be  desired. 
An  J  man  of  strong  feelings  and  good 
natural  eloquence  can  assume  the 
semblance  of  power  in  the  use  of 
strong  and  excited  phrases.  It  is  in 
no  spirit  of  depreciation  that  we 
cannot  help  recalim^  to  our  minds  the 
I^assagea  from  the  Diary  of  a  late  Phy« 
sician,  and,  to  come  nearer  home,  the 
Chapters  of  College  Romance,  the 
writers  of  both  of  which  appeared  to 
fear  to  trust  themselves  to  quiet 
narrative,  and  when  they  did  so, 
failed.  The  power  that  is  displayed 
in  the  calmer  nistorical  style  of  narra- 
tive, is  far  above  any  that  can  be  ex- 
hibited in  that  high-toned  mixture 
of  sentiment  and  narrative,  which 
has  too  much  obtained  the  name  of 
powerful  writing.  Writing  such  as  this 
13  popular,  because  it  is  exciting ;  but 
in  reality  is  as  far  inferior  to  the  calm 
dignity  of  unexcited  narrative,  as  the 
glare  of  the  meteor  is  to  the  steady 
light  of  the  star.  The  power  of  tell- 
ing things  so  as  to  impress  others 
with  the  mere  narrative,  is  a  very 
rare  one :  it  is  much  rarer  than  that 
by  which  its  place  is  often  attempted 
to  be,  and  sometimes  is  in  a  manner 
actually  supplied— the  faculty  of 
telling  things  with  such  an  expres- 
sion of  strong  feeling,  that  the 
reader  sympathises  with  the  feeling, 
and  imagines  himself  moved  by  the 
narrative.  We  do  not  deny  to  this 
latter,  merit,  but  it  is  merit  of  a  far  in- 
ferior order — as  inferior  as  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  is  to  Waverley ;  and  no 
writer  who  is  obliged  or  content  to  de- 
pend upon  it  for  enect,  can  ever  rank 
among  the  masters  of  fiction.  The 
indication  which  has  pleased  us  most 
in  these  volumes  is  the  success  of  the 
writer  in  the  narrative  style.  We 
have  said  that  the  faculty  of  narration 
— the  power  of  telling  things  so  as  to 
interest  and  impress  others  by  the 
narrative — is  absolutely  a  rare  one.  It 
is  of  course  rarer  still  in  combination 
with  imagination — the  power  of  con- 
ceiving as  well  as  telling — ^with  power 
of  observation— .with  insight  into  cha- 
racter— with  power  of  description 
— with  the  other  qualities  essential  to 
the  novelbt— qualities  which  have  ex- 
isted without  it,  and  have  without  it 


produced  works  of  great  interest  and 
power. 

When  we  say,  then,  that  the  **  Cock 
and  Anchor"  does  exhibit  this  power  of 
quiet  and  impressive  narrative,  we 
accord  to  it  very  high  praise;  and 
when  we  add,  that  it  is  combined  with 
the  other  (qualities  we  have  pointed 
out,  we  attribute  to  the  writer  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  highest  quality 
which  a  writer  of  fiction  should  desire 
to  possess. 

Let  us  take  one  scene,  to  which  we 
have  already    referred    in    terms  of 

f  raise,  as  a  specimen  of  the  narrative, 
t  is  the  escape  of  Mary  Ashwoode. 
It  is  the  day  upon  the  evening  of 
which  the  schemes  of  the  ruffian  Blar- 
den  and  the  wretched  coward,  her 
brother,  were  to  be  completed  by  the 
forced  marriage  of  Mary  to  Blarden* 
Confined  for  weeks  a  close  prisoner  in 
her  brother's  mansion,  from  which  all 
the  family  servants  had  been  dismissed, 
and  replaced  by  creatures  of  Blarden's, 
the  wretched  girl  made  vain  attempts  to 
escape,  or  to  communicate  with  some 
friend,  the  discovery  of  which  only  ex- 
asperated the  fury  and  increased  the 
vigilance  of  her  gaolers.  Her  brother, 
an  unwilling  but  cowardly  participator 
in  these  outiti^es,  yields  to  the  terror 
of  an  ignominious  death  a  base  com- 
pliance with  the  diabolical  schemes  of 
Blarden,  from  which  his  nature,  not 
utterly  debased,  recoiled  in  disgust. 
Terror  had  failed  to  extort  the  con- 
sent of  the  unfortunate  girl ;  her  en- 
treaties to  her  brother,  to  Blarden 
himself,  had  been  of  no  avail;  a 
baffled  and  detected  attempt  to  escape 
had  precipitated  their  determination. 
Grordon  Chancey,  a  barrister  by  pro- 
fession— ^why  made  so  by  our  author 
we  cannot  divine — ^in  reality  the 
wretched  tool  and  accomplice  of  Blar- 
den's  most  hideous  plots,  the  inveigler 
of  Sir  Henry  Ashwoode  into  the  forgery 
which  had  placed  him  in  the  demon's 
power,  and  of  course  his  betrayer,  is 
with  Blarden  keeping  guard.  The 
last  baffled  attempt  had  made  double 
vigilance  necessary ;  not  only  the 
door  of  Mary's  bed-room,  but  the 
great  door  of  the  hall,  is  kept  locked ; 
and  Grordon  Chancey  is  dispatched  to 
the  city  to  bring  back  with  him  the 
degraded  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Shycock,  who  is  to  perform  the  mockery 
of  marriage.  Mary,  however,  had 
one  friend — ^Flora  Guy,  the  atten- 
dant whom  Blarden  had  placed  in  per- 
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i^gml  attendance  upon  herself.  The 
dieary  day  was  drawins  to  its  close 
without  hope  of  relief— &e  day  which 
was  to  close  in  her  fearful  union  to 
the  detestable  Blardeu.  Gordon  Chan- 
cey  has  returned  from  his  mission  with 
the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Shycock,  and  the 
two  scions  of  law  and  divinity  are 
ordered  by  Blarden  to  keep  their 
watch  in  a  boudoir,  once  the  tasteful 
and  happy  retreat  of  the  lady  of  Mor- 
ley  Court.  Ashwoode  and  he  were  to 
be  absent  until  evening  ;  at  eight  they 
were  to  return,  and  the  doom  of  poor 
Mary  to  be  sealed.  Off  the  room  in 
whidi  the  barrister  and  parson  were 
ordered  to  watch,  opened  the  only  door 
which  led  to  the  bed-room  and  prison 
of  Mary.  During  the  day.  Flora 
Guy  in  vain  made  exploring  rambles 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  avenue 
of  escape. 


•I 


Thus  pleasantly  the  day  wore  on, 
until  at  length  the  sun  descended  in 
glory  behind  the  far-off  blue  hills,  and 
toe  pale  twilight  began  to  herald  the 
appearance  of  night. 

*<  As  the  evening  approached,  the  poor 
ffirl  made  another  exploring  ramble  in 
the  almost  desperate  speculation  that 
she  might  possibly  hit  upon  something 
which  might  suggest  even  a  hint  of  some 
mode  of  escape.  Having  encountered 
Ghanoey  and  one  of  the  serving  men,  as 
usual,  and  passed  her  examination,  she 
crossed  the  large  old  hall,  and  without 
any  definite  pre-determination,  entered 
Sir  Henry's  study,  where  he  and  Blar- 
den had  been  sitting,  and  carelessly 
thrown  upon  the  table  lay  a  Jar^e  key. 
For  a  moment  she  could  scarcelv  believe 
her  eyes,  and  her  heart  bounded  high 
with  hope  as  she  grasped  it  quickly  and 
rolled  it  in  her  apron — '  could  it  be  the 
key  of  one  of  the  doors  throueh^  which 
alone  liberty  was  to  be  regained?'  ^Vith 
a  deliberate  step  which  strangely  belied 
her  restless  anxiety,  she  passed  the 
door  within  which  Chancey  was  sitting, 
and  ascended  to  the  young  lady's  cham- 
ber. 

"  *  My  lady,  is  this  it?'  exclaimed  she, 
almost  breathless  with  excitement,  and 
holding  the  key  before  the  lady's  face. 

**  Mary  Ashwoode  with  a  momentary 
eagerness  glanced  at  it, 

"  *  No,  no,'  said  she,  faintly,  *  I  know 
all  the  keys  of  the  outer  doors ;  it  was 
I  who  brought  them  to  my  father  every 
night ;  but  this  is  none  of  them — no,  no, 
no,  no.'  There  was  a  dulness  and 
apathy  upon  the  young  lady,  and  a 
seeming  insensibility  to  every  thing — ^to 
hope,  to  danger — to  all,  in  snort,  which 


had  intensely  interested  every  facoHy 
of  mind  and  feeUng  but  the  day  before— 
which  frightened  and  dismayed  her 
humble  friend. 

"  *  Don*t,  my  lady — don't  give  up— 
oh,  sure  yon  won't  lose  heart  entirdj; 
see  if  I  won't  think  of  something— never 
mind,  if  I  don't  think  of  some  wav  or 
another  yet.* 

"  The  red  discoloured  tints  of  eveDing 
were  now  fading  from  the  landsespe, 
and  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  dim  twi- 
light—the harbinger  of  a  night  of  dao- 
gers,  terrors,  and  adventures ;  aod  u 
the  poor  maiden  sate  by  the  yonng  Udj't 
side,  with  a  heart  full  of  dark  and  oou- 
nous  forebodings,  she  beard  the  door  of 
the  outer  chamber — the  little  boadoir 
which  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
mention— opened,  and  two  persons  en- 
tered it. 

"  *  They  are  here — ^they  are  cone. 
Oh,  God!  they  are  here,'  exdaiswd 
Marv  Ashwoode,  clasping  her  smtH 
hand,  in  terror,  round  the  girl's  waist. 
'<  *  The  door's  locked,  my  lady,'  swi 
the  girl,  scarcely  less  terrified  thaa  ber 
mistress;  'they  can't  come  in  without 
letting  us  know  first.*  So  saying,  sbe 
ran  to  the  door  and  peeped  through  the 
keyhole,  to  reconnoitre  the  party,  oA 
then  stepping  on  tip-toe  to  the  yoosg 
lady,  who,  more  dead  than  alive,  vai 
sitting  by  the  bed-side,  she  said  in  i 
whisner— • 

"  »  Who  do  you  think  it  ii,  ma'aai?- 
blessed  hour  I  my  lady,  who  should  it  be 
but  that  lawyer  gentlMaan— that  Mr. 
Chancey,  and  the  old  parson  1— they  i» 
settling  themselves  at  the  table.'*' 

For  the  head  of  the  parson  the  pot*' 
tions  in  which  he  and  Chancer  had  in- 
dulged proved  too  strongs  and  he  fsw 
into  a  stupified  sleep. 

"  Flora  Guy  peeped  eagerly  throsgi 
the  keyhole  of  her  lady's  chamber  into 
the  little  apartment  in  which  the  two 
boon  companions  were  seated.  A«w 
reconnoitering  for  a  very  long  time,st« 
moved  lightly  to  her  mistress's  side,tM 
said  in  low  but  distinct  tones— 

«•  *  Now,  my  lady,  you  must  get  op 
and  rouse  yourself— for  God's  sake,  But- 
tress dear,  shake  offtheheavuiesstbin 
over  you,  and  we  have  a  ohaDoe  Wt 

still.* 

" «  Are  they  not  m  the  next  rofl»  » 

us?'  inquired  Mary.  ,. 

"  •  Yes,  my  lady,*  replied  the  i»^ 
*  but  the  parson  gentleman  is  drank  or 
asleep,  and  Mr.  Chancey  is  there  *io« 
—and— has  the  four  keys  beside  hini « 
the  table  j  don*t  be  frightened,  nj  is^.^, 
do  you  stay  quiet,  and  Pll  gofato  tw 
room.' 
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"  Mary  Ashwoode  made  no  answer, 
but  pressed  the  poor  girl's  hand  !u  her 
cold  fiDgers,  and  without  moving,  almost 
without  breathing,  awaited  the  result. 
Flora  Guy,  meanwhile,  opened  the  door 
and  passed  into  the  outer  apartment  as< 
sumiQg,  as  she  did  so,  an  air  of  easy 
and  careless  indifference.  Chancey 
turned  as  she  entered  the  room,  fanning 
the  smoke  of  his  tobacco  pipe  aside  with 
his  hand,  and  eyeing  her  with  a  jealous 
glance.  •  Well,  my  little  girl,'  said  he, 
'  and  what  makes  yon  leave  your  young 
lady,  my  dear  ?* 

*"An*is  a  body  never  to  get  an  in- 
stant minute  to  themselves  ?'  rejoined 
.^be,  with  an  indi&^nant  toss  of  her  head ; 

•  why  then  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr. 
Chancey,  Vm  tired  to  death,  so  I  am, 
sitting  in  that  little  room  the  whole 
blessed  day,  and  not  a  word,  good  or 
badf  will  the  young  lady  say — she's  gone 
stupid  like.' 

" '  Is  the  door  locked?'  said  Chancey, 
sa£picioasly,  and  at  the  same  time  risings 
and  approaching  the  young  lady's  cham- 
ber. 

"  As  he  did  so.  Flora  Guy,  availing 
herself  instantly  of  this  averted  posi- 
tion, snatched  up,  without  waiting  to 
choose,  one  of  the  four  great  keys  which 
lay  upon  the  table,  and  replaced  it  dex- 
terously with  that  which  she  had  but  a 
|>hort  time  before  shown  to  her  mistress ; 
'Q  doing  so,  however,  spite  of  all  her 
caution,  a  slight  clank  was  audible. 

"MVell,  is  it  locked?'  inquired  the 
damsel,  hoping  by  the  loud  tone  in  which 
she  uttered  the  question,  to  drown  the 
suspicious  sounds  which  threatened  her 
schemes  with  instant  detection. 

"  *  Yes,  it  is  locked,'  rejoined  Chan- 
cey, glancing  quickly  at  the  keys,  *  but 
what  do  vou  want  there? — ^move  off 
from  my  place,  will  you?'  and  shambling 
to  the  table,  he  hastily  gathered  the 
four  keys  in  his  grasp,  and  thrust  them 
into  his  deep  coat  pocket. 

*' '  You're  in  a  mighty  quare  humour, 
^0  you  are,  Mr.  Chancey,  said  the  girl, 
alFecting  a  saucy  tone,  through  which, 
had  his  ear  been  listening  for  the  sound, 
^^  might  have  detected  the  quaver  of 
extreme  agitation;  *  you  usedn't  to  be 
&o  cross  by  no  means  at  the  Columbkil, 
but  mighty  pleasant,  so  you  used.' 

"  *  Well,  mjr  little  girl,'  said  Chancey, 
*ho?e  suspicions  were  now  effectually 
quieted,  *l  declare  to  God  you're  the 
first  that  ever  said  I  was  bad-tempered, 
so  you  are — will  you  have  something  to 
drink  T 

"  'What  have  you  there,  Mr.  Chancey  ?' 
inquired  she. 

"•This  is  brandy,  my  little  girl — and 
^Ws  is  sack,  dear,'  rejoined  Chancey, 

*  both  of  them  elegant — you  must  have 


which  ever  you  like— which  will  y^a 
choose,  dear?' 

**  *  Well,  then,  I'll  have  a  little  drop 
of  the  sack  mulled,  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chancey,'  replied  she. 

"  *  There's  nothing  to  mull  it  in  here, 
my  little  girl,'  objected  the  barrister. 

**  *  Oh,  but  I'll  get  it  in  a  minute 
though,'  replied  she ;  '  I'll  run  down  for 
a  saucepan.' 

"  *  Well,  dear,  run  away,'  replied  he, 
*  but  don't  be  long — ^for  Miss  Aahwoode 
might  want  you,  my  little  girl — and  it 
wouldn't  do  if  you  were  out  of  the  way, 
you  know.' 

"  Without  .waiting  to  hear  the  end  of 
this  charge.  Flora  Guy  ran  down  th9 
staircase,  and  speedily  returned  with  tht 
utensil  required. 

***  Maybe  I'd  better  go  }n  for  a 
minute  hrst,  and  see  if  she  wants  me,' 
suggested  the  girl. 

"  •  Very  well,  my  dear,*  replied  Chan- 
cey. 

**  And  accordingly  she  turned  the  key 
in  the  chamber-door,  closed  it  again, 
and  stood  by  the  young  lady's  side^- 
such  was  her  agitation  that  for  three  or 
four  minutes  she  could  not  speak. 

*'  *  My  lady,'  at  length  she  said,  '  I 
have  one  of  the  keys — when  I  go  in  next 
I'll  leave  your  room-door  unlocked,  only 
closed  just,  and  no  more — ^the  lobby- 
door  is  ajar — I  left  it  that  way  this  very 
minute ;  and  when  you  hear  me  saying, 
'*  the  sack's  upset  1"  do  you  open  your 
door,  and  cross  the  room  as  quicK  aa 
light,  and  out  on  the  lobby,  and  stop  by 
the  stairs,  my  lady,  and  I'll  follow  you 
as  fast  as  I  can.  Here,  my  lady,'  con- 
tinued the  poor  girl,  bringing  a  small 
box  from  her  mistress's  toilet-^' your 
rings,  my  lady — they'll  be  wanted-^ 
mind  your  rings,  my  lady — ^there  is  the 
little  case — keep  it  in  your  pocket ;  if 
we  escape,  my  lady,  they'll  be  wanted-— 
mind,  Mr.  Chancey  has  ears  like  needle- 
points. Keep  up  your  heart,  my  lady, 
and  in  the  name  of  God  we'U  try  thi« 
chance.' 

"  *  Into  his  hands  I  commit  myself,' 
said  the  young  lady,  with  a  tone  and 
air  of  more  firmness  and  energy  than 
she  had  shown  for  days — '  my  heart  is 
strengthened — my  courage  comes  again 
— oh,  thank  ^God,  I  am  equal  to  thia 
dreadful  hour.' 

**  Flora  Guy  made  a  gesture  of  silence, 
and  then  opening  the  door  briskly,  and 
shutting  it  again  with  an  osteutatioua 
noise,  and  drawing  the  key  from  the 
lock,  she  crossed  the  room  to  where 
Chancey,  who  had  watched  her  en- 
trance, was  sitting. 

"  •  Well,  my  dear,*  said  he,  •  how  is 
that  delicate  young  lady  there  ?' 

"  *  Why,  she's  rayther  bad,  I'm  afraid,' 
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rejoined  the  girl — '  she's  the  whole  day 
long  in  a  sort  of  a  heavy  dulness  like — 
she  don't  seem  to  mind  any  thing/ 

"  *  So  mnch  the  better,  my  dear/  said 
Chancey ;  *  she'll  be  the  less  inclined  to 
gad,  or  to  bo  troublesome.  Come,  mix 
the  spices  and  the  sugar,  dear,  and 
settle  the  liquor  in  the  saucepan — ^you 
want  some  refreshment,  so  you  do,  for 
I  declare  to  God,  I  never  saw  any  one 
so  pale  in  all  my  life  as  you  are  this 
minute.' 

"  *  I  will  not  be  long  so,*  said  the  girl, 
affecting  a  tone  of  briskness,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  mingle  the  ingredients  in 
the  little  saucepan^*  for  I  think  if  I 
was  dead  itself^  let  alone  a  little  bit 
tired,  a  cup  of  mulled  sack  would  cheer 
me  up  again.' 

"  So  saying,  sho  placed  the  little 
saucepan  on  tne  bar. 

"  *  Is  the  parson  asleep  ?'  inquired 
she. 

"  *  Indeed,  my  dear,  I'm  very  much 
afraid  it's  tipsy  he  is,'  drawled  Chancey, 
demurely.  '  Take  care  of  that  clergy- 
man, my  dear,  for  indeed  I'm  afraid  ite 
Las  very  loose  conduct.' 
■  " '  Will  I  blacken  his  nose  with  a 
burned  cork?'  inquired  she. 

" '  Oh,  no,  my  little  girl,'  replied 
Chancey,  with  a  tranquil  chuckle,  and 
turning  his  sleepy  grey  eyes  upon  the 
apoplectic  visage  of  the  stupified  drunk- 
ard who  sate  bolt  upright  before  him ; 
'  no,  no ;  we  don't  know  the  minute  he 
may  be  wanted ;  heUl  have  to  perform 
the  ceremony  very  soon,  my  dear ;  and 
Mr.  Blarden,  if  he  took  the  fancy,  would 
think  nothing  of  braining  half  a  dozen 
of  us.     I  declare  to  God,  he  wouldn't.' 

"  *  Well,  Mr.  Chancey,  will  you  mind 
the  little  saucepan  for  one  minute,'  said 
she,  '  while  I'm  putting  a  bit  of  turf  or 
a  few  sticks  under  it  ?' 

" '  Indeed  I  will,'  said  he,  '  turning 
his  eyes  lazily  upon  the  utensil,  but 
doing  nothing  more  to  secure  it.  Flora 
Guy  accordingly  took  some  wood,  and 
pretending  to  arrange  the  fire,  over- 
turned the  wine;  the  loud  hiss  of  the 
boiling  liquid,  and  the  sudden  cloud  of 
whirling  steam  and  ashes,  ascending 
toward  the  ceiling,  and  puffing  into  his 
face,  half  confounded  the  barrister,  and 
at  the  same  instant  Flora  Guy  clapped 
her  hands,  and  exclaimed  with  a  shrill 
cry — 

"  '  The  8ack*8  upset !  the  8aek*8  vpset ! 
lend  a  hand,  Mr.  Chancey — Mr.  Chan- 
cey, do  you  hear  ?'  and,  while  thus  con- 
jured, the  barrister,  in  obedience  to  her 
vociferous  appeal,  made  some  indis- 
dinct  passes  at  the  saucepan  with  the 
poker,  which  he  had  grasped  at  the 
first  alarm  ;  the  damsel,  wit  nout  daring 
to  look  directly  where  every   feeling 


would  have  rivetted  her  eyes,  behdd  s 
dark  form  glide  noiselessly  behind 
Chancey,  and  pass  from  the  room ;  for 
the  moment  so  intense  was  her  igooj 
of  anxiety,  she  felt  upon  the  very  point 
of  faintine; :  in  an  instant  more,  dot- 
ever,  she  nad  recovered  all  her  ener* 
gies,  and  was  bold  and  autck-wittcd  as 
ever ;  one  glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
lady's  chamber  showed  her  the  door 
slowly  swinging  open ;  fortnnately  tb« 
barrister  was  at  the  moment  too  nrach 
occupied  with  the  extraction  of  the 
remainder  of  the  saucepan  from  tk 
fire,  to  have  yet  perceived  the  treacbN 
reus  accident,  one  glance  at  which  voold 
have  sealed  their  ruin ;  and  Flora  Goj, 
running  noiselessly  to  the  door  res^ 
died  the  perilous  disclosure  by  shatliog 
it  softly  and  quickly ;  and  then,  witi 
mnch  clattering  of  the  key  and  a  good 
deal  of  pushing  beside,  forcing  it  opet 
again,  she  passed  into  the  room  uA 
.spoke  a  little  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  tu 
her  mistress  ;  and  then,  retarning,  tb« 
locked  the  door  of  the  then  unteoanted 
chamber  in  real  earnest,  and,  crossing 
to  Chancey,  said — '  I  wonder  st  joii. 
so  I  do,  Mr.  Chancey ;  yon  frightened 
the  young  mistress  half  out  of  her  wits : 
and  I'm  all  over  dust  and  ashe^;  I 
must  run  down  and  wash  every  inch 
of  my  face  and  hands,  so  I  must ;  and 
here,  Mr.  Chancey,  will  you  keen  tfcf 
key  of  the  bed-room  till  I  cooie  oack. 
afraid  I  might  drop  it ;  and  don't  let  it 
out  of  your  hands  ?' 

'* '  I  will,  indeed,  dear ;  but  don't  be 
long  away,'  rejoined  the  barrister,  ex* 
tending  his  hand  to  receive  the  key  of 
the  now  vacant  chamber. 

'*  So  Flora  Guy  boldly  walked  forth 
upon  the  lobby,  and  closing  the  cbao* 
ber-door  behind  her,  found  herM?lf » 
the  vast  old  gallery,  hung  ronsd  with 
grim  and  antique  portraits,  and  liglit* 
ed  only  by  tne  fitful  beams  of  i 
clouded  moon  shining  doubtfully  througii 
the  stained  glass  of  a  solitary  windov. 
"  Mary  Ashwoode  awaiied  her  ap- 
proach, concealed  in  a  small  re?ess « 
niche  in  the  wall,  shrined  like  to 
image  in  the  narrow  enclosure  of  carred 
oak,  not  daring  to  stir,  and  witb  i 
heart  throbbing  as  though  it  wosu 
burst. 

**  *  My  lady,  are  you  here?'  whi»p«** 
tho  maid,  scarcely  audible.  Great  n«r« 
vous  excitement  renders  the  sense  nwfj 
bidly  acute,  and  Mary  Ashwoode  fc*»N 
the  sound  distinctly,  faint  thoogh  it 
was,  and  at  some  distance  from  ber; 
she  stent  falteringly  from  her  P'*^  " 
concealment,  and  took  the  hand  of  »f 
conductre.<s  in  a  grasp  cold  as  that  of 
death  Itself,  and,  side  by  side,  the^r  pro- 
ceeded down  the  broad  staircat^-^ 
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The  address  of  Flora  Guy  brings 
them  safely  past  a  man  whom  they 
encounter  in  tne  hall ;  they  escape  from 
the  boose,  and  make  their  way  to  the 
high  road* 


"  The  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens, 
but  the  dark,  drifting  scud  was  sailing 
across  her  misty  disk,  and  giving  to  her 
light  the  character  of  ceaseless  and 
erer.varying  uncertainty.  '1  he  road  on 
which  they  walked  was  that  which  led 
to  Dublin  city,  and  from  each  side  was 
embowered  by  tall  old  trees,  and  rudely 
feneed  by  unequal  grassy  banks.  They 
bad  proceeded  nearly  half  a  mile  with- 
out encountering  any  living  being,  when 
ihey  heard,  sutidenly,  a  little  way  be- 
fore them,  the  sharp  clang  of  horses* 
ii  *of5,  upon  the  road,  and  shortly  after, 
tlie  moon  shining  forth  for  a  moment, 
revealed  distinctly  the  forms  of  two 
h  )rsemen,  approaching  at  a  slow  trot. 

"*As  sure  as  light,  my  lady,  it's 
they,' said  Flora  Guy;  "I  know  Sir 
Hfory's  grey  horse-— don't  stop,  my 
UdyJldon  t  try  to  hide— just  draw  the 
liooKlover  your  head,  and  walk  on  steady 
vtith  me,  and  they'll  never  miud  us,  but 
pass  on.* 

"  With  a  throbbing  heart,  Mary 
obeyed  her  companion,  and  they  walked 
side  by  side  by  the  edge  of  the  grassy 
I'lnk,  and  under  the  tall  trees — the  dis- 
tance between  them  and  the  two 
moaoted  figures  momentarily  diminish- 
in;^. 

'' '  I  say,  he's  as  lame  as  a  hop-jack,' 
<*ried  the  well-known  voice  of  Nicholas 
iilarden,  as  they  approached — •  haven't 
)ou  an  eye  in  your  head,  you  mouth  you 
—look  there-1-another  false  step,  by 
Jove.' 

"Just  at  this  moment,  the  girls, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left, 
and  almost  sinking  with  fear,  were  pass- 
'^'g  them  by. 

"  •  Stop  you,  one  of  you,  will  you  ?* 
^'>^^  Blarden,  addressing  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  reining  in  his  horse. 

*'  Flora  Guy  stop^d,  and  making  a 
^ii^ht  courtesy,  awaited  his  further 
pleasure,  while  Mary  Ashwoode,  with 
iaitering  step,  and  almost  dead  with 
terror,  walked  slowly  on. 

"'Have  you  light  enough  to  see  a 
stone  in  a  horse's  hoof,  my  dimber  hen  ? 
—have  you,  I  say  ?* 

"  Yes,  sir,*  faltered  the  girl,  with  an- 
other courtesy,  and  not  venturing  to 
faise  her  voice,  for  fear  of  detection. 

"Well,  look  into  them  all  in  turn, 
will  yott  V  continued  Blarden,  •  while  I 
^alk  the  beast  a  bit.  Do  you  see  any 
thing?— is  there  a  stone  there ?- 
there  V 


" '  No,  sir,*  said  she  again,  with  a 
courtesy. 

••  *  No,  sir,*  echoed  be — •  but  I  say 
yes,  sir,  and  I'd  take  my  oath  of  it. 

D n  it,  it  can't  be  a  strain.      Gel 

down,  Ashwoode,  I  say,  and  look  to  it 
yourself.  Those  blasted  women  are  fit 
for  nothing  but  darning  old  stockings — 
get  down,  I  say,  Ashwoode.' 

Reluctantly  wc  omity  in  the  fear  of 
too  much  lengthening  our  extracts, 
the  chapter  in  which  is  described  the 
fury  .of  Blarden,  on  returning  to  the 
mansion  and  finding  that  his  prisoner 
was  gone.  In  the  desperation  of 
bafiSed  rage,  he  forces  the  wretched 
brother  to  join  him  in  the  pursuit. 

The  girls,  in  the  meantime,  had 
orertaken  on  the  high  road  a  country- 
man driving  his  cart.  Fatigued  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  and  almost 
sinking  to  the  ground,  it  required  all 
their  efforts  to  reach  the  humble  vehi- 
cle that  was  destined  to  save  them. 

"  After  a  few  minutes'  further  e.xer- 
tion,  they  came  up  with  the  vehicle,  and 
accosted  the  driver,  a  countryman, 
with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  who, 
with  folded  arms,  sat  listlessly  upon  the 
shaft. 

"  '  Honest  man,  God  bless  you,  and 
give  us  a  bit  of  a  lift,'  said  Flora  Guy  ; 
*  we've  come  a  long  way  and  very  fast, 
and  we  are  fairly  tired  to  death.' 

**  The  countryman  drew  the  halter 
which  he  held,  and  uttering  an  unspell- 
able  sound,  addressed  to  his  horse,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  him  and  the  vehicle 
to  a  stand  still. 

**  •  Never  say  it  twiste,'  said  he;  *  ^et 
up,  and  welcome.  Wait  a  bit,  till  I  give 
the  straw  a  turn  for  yees;  now  for  it; 
step  on  the  wheel ;  don't  be  in  dread ; 
he  wont  move.' 

"  So  saying,  he  assisted  Mary  Ash- 
woode into  the  rude  vehicle,  and  not 
without  wondering  curiosity,  for  the 
hand  which  she  extended  to  him  was 
white  and  slcuder,  and  glittered  in  the 
moonlight  with  jewelled  rings.  FIorA 
Guy  followed ;  but  before  the  cart  was 
again  in  motion,  they  distinctly  heard 
the  far-off  clatter  of  galloping  hoofs 
upon  the  road.  Their  fears  too  truly 
accounted  for  these  sounds. 

"  •  Merciful  God !  we  are  pursued,* 
said  Mary  Ashwoode ;  and  then  turning 
to  the  driver,  she  continued,  with  an 
agony  of  imploring  terror — 'as  you  look 
for  pity  at  the  dreadful  hour  when  all 
shall  need  it,  do  not  betray  us.  If  it  be 
as  I  suspect,  we  are  pursued—pursued 
with  an  evil — a  dreadful  purpose.  I 
bad  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than 
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fell  into  the  ha&di  of  thote  who  are  ap- 
proaching. 

«<  •  Never  fear,'  interrupted  the  man ; 
'  He  down  flat  both  of  you  in  the  cart 
and  rU  hide  yon — never  fear.' 

**  They  obeyed  his  directions,  and  he 
apread  over  their  prostrate  bodies  a 
covering  of  straw ;  not  quite  so  thick, 
however,  as  their  fears  would  have 
desired ;  and  thus  screened,  they  awaited 
the  approach  of  those,  whom  the^ 
rightly  conjectured  to  be  in  hot  pursuit 
Oi  them.  The  man  resumed  his  seat 
upon  the  shaft,  and  once  more  the  cart 
was  in  motion. 

"Meanwhile,  the  sharp  and  rapid 
dang  of  the  hoofs  approached,  and  be- 
fore the  horsemen  nad  reached  them, 
the  voice  of  Nicholas  Blarden  was 
Ihonting — 

.    **  *  Holloa — holloa,  honest  fellow — saw 
yon  two  young  women  on  the  road  ?' 

'*  There  was  scarcely  time  allowed  for 
an  answer,  when  the  thundering  clang 
of  the  iron  hoofs  resounded  beside  the 
conveyance  in  which  the  fugitives  were 
lying,  and  the  horsemen  both,  with  a 
sudden  and  violent  exertion,  brought 
their  beasts  to  a  halt,  and  so  abruptly, 
that  although  thrown  back  upon  their 
haunches,  the  horses  slid  on  for  several 
▼ards  upon  the  hard  road,  by  the  mere 
Impetus  of  their  former  speed,  knock- 
ing showers  of  fire  flakes  from  the 
stones. 

*' '  I  say,'  repeated  Blarden,  *  did  two 
girls  pass  you  on  the  road — did  yon  see 
them?' 

*' '  Divil  a  sign  of  a  girl  I  seen,'  re- 

{>lied  the  man,  carelessly ;  and  to  their 
nfinite  relief,  the  two  fugitives  heard 
their  pursuer,  with  a  muttered  curse, 
plunge  forward  upon  his  way.  This 
relief,  however,  was  but  momentary, 
for  checking  his  horse  again,  Blarden 
returned. 

*' '  I  say,  my  good  chap,  I  passed  you 
before  to-night,  not  ten  minutes  since. 
On  my  way  out  of  town,  not  half  a 
mile  from  this  spot — the  girls  were  run- 
ning this  way,  and  if  they're  between 
this  and  the  gate— they  must  have  passed 
you.' 

" '  Devil  a  girl  I  seen  this— Oh,  be- 
gorra !  you're  right,  sure  enough,'  said 
toe  driver — 'wnat  the  devil  was  I 
thinkin'  about — ^two  girls — one  of  them 
tall  and  slim,  with  rings  on  her  fingers — 
and  the  other  a  short,  active  bit  of  a 
ooUeen?' 

"  •  Ay — ay — ay,'  cried  Blarden. 

'"Sure  enough  they  did  overtake 
me,'  said  the  man,  'shortly  after  I 
passed  two  gentlemen — I  suppose  you 
are  one  of  them-^and  the  little  one 
axed  roe  the  direction  of  Harold'k- 
eross — and  when  I  showed  it  to  them, 
badad  they  both  made  no  more  bonea 


about  it,  but  across  the  ditch  with 
them,  an'  away  over  the  field*-4hey'r« 
half-way  there  by  this  time— it  vas  jUt 
down  there  by  the  broken  bridge 
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uld  be  or- 
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were  quare- 

"•It  would 
were  not — they're  both  mad/  replied 
Blarden ;  '  thank  you  for  your  bint.' 

**  And  so  saying,  as  he  turned  bii 
horse's  head  in  the  direction  tndicttal, 
he  chucked  a  crown  piece  into  tlie  cart' 

Imperfectly  aa  these  broken  extndi 
oooYey  an  idea  of  the  efiect  of  the  es- 
tire  scene,  they  will  amply  josti^  the 
opinion  we  liave  expressed  of  the 
power  of  narrative  displayed  in  these 
volumes :  it  is  a  power  of  which,  p»- 
haps,  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  giie'a 
specimen  by  an  extract ;  it  is  one,  in- 
deed, that  rather  pervades  the  eotire 
work,  than  one  that  can  be  judged  ot 
by  particular  passages.  IrVe  are  bj 
no  means  sure  that  we  have  seleded 
the  passages  that  would  most  full; 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  praix 
we  have  bestowed ;  and  yet,  when  ve 
reflect  on  the  rapidity  and  number  of 
the  incidents  recorded  in  the  passsses 
we  have  cited — ^how  naturailr  ther 
follow,  rapidly  but  not  crowded,  in 
the  narration — how  comjfletelT  i$ 
avoided  the  temptation  to  indolg^iQ 
powerful  writing — with  what  seveit 
simplicity  every  thing  is  avoided  thtt 
would  disturb  the  continuity  o(  th« 
narrative — and  yet  how  thrilling  i^tht 
interest  which  is  kept  up  by  the  mere 
power  of  the  telling  of  events— we  b^ 
lieve  there  are  few  pieces  of  namtiv6 
writing  in  the  language  entitled  t*. 
hiffher  praise. 

JJearly  allied  to  the  power  of  nsna- 
tive,  and  equally  essential  to  the  ik"* 
velist,  is  the  power  of  description— it 
is  the  painting  of  still  life.    It  is  Ten 
possible  to  be  a  master  of  narrstiiti 
without  being  a  master  of  descnptioo; 
nay,  such  is  the  strange  division  of fsni 
ties  in  the  human  mind,  there  are  writen 
who  can  describe — ^wc  use  the  word  a 
distinction  from  narrate — some  thin^ 
well,  and  yet  fail  altog^ether  in  others. 
It  is  strange,  but  it  is  true,  thst  the 
writer  who  could  perfectly  bring  t«' 
the  mind  the  picture  of  a  family  sested 
round  the  domestic  hearth,  beto  i 
word  was  nK>ken  to  blend  descripoo 
with  the  (b-amatic  or  the  narranre. 
would  yet  fail  in  descrilnnjf  the  ei^ 
rior  of  the  house,  the  intenor  of  whjd 
he  could  so  vividly  pamt.    Descnptwj 
of  natural  scenery  deouvKb  pQ^v  " 
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its  own ;  in  &ct^  there  are  as  many  dif- 
ferent species  of  painting  with  the  pen 
as  with  the  pencil,  and  each  and  all  of 
them  distinct,  both  from  each  other 
and  from  narrative. 

As  a  sample  at  once  of  what  descrip- 
tion is,  and  of  the  descriptive  power 
displayed  in  these  volumes,  let  us  take 
the  opening  pages : — 

'*  Some  time  within  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  last  century,  there  stood  in  the 
fair  city  of  Dublin,  and  in  one  of  those 
sinuous  and  narrow  streets  which  lay  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  a  goodly  and 
capacious  hostelry,  snug  and  sound, 
and  withal  carrying  in  its  aspect  some- 
thing staid  and  aristocratic,  and  per- 
haps in  no  wise  the  less  comfortable  that 
it  was  rated,  in  point  of  fashion,  some- 
what obsolete.  Its  structure  was  quaint 
and  antique ;  so  much  so,  that  had  its 
counterpart  presented  itself  within  the 

Secincts  of  *the  Borough,'  it  might 
iriy  have  passed  itself  off  for  the  ge- 
nuine old  Tabard  of  Oeoffry  Chaucer. 

**  The  front  of  the  building  facing  the 
street,  rested  upon  a  row  of  massive 
wooden  blocks,  set  endwise,  at  inter- 
vals of  some  six  or  eight  feet,  and  run- 
ning parallel  at  about  the  same  distance, 
to  the  wall  of  the  lower  story  of  the 
house,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  rude 
cloister  or  open  corridor,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  building. 

••  The  spaces  between  these  rude  pil- 
lars were,  by  a  light  frame-work  of  tim- 
ber, converted  into  a  number  of  arches ; 
and  by  an  application  of  the  same  or- 
namental  process,  the  ceiling  of  this 
extended  porch  was  made  to  carry  a 
clumsy  but  not  unpicturesque  imitation 
of  eroining.  Upon  this  open-work  of 
timber,  as  we  hare  already  said,  rested 
the  second  story  of  the  building ;  pro- 
truding beyond  which  again,  and  sup- 
ported upon  beams  whose  projecting 
ends  were  carved  into  the  semblance  of 
heads  hideous  as  the  fantastic  monsters 
of  heraldry,  arose  the  third  story,  pre- 
senting a  series  of  tall  and  fancifully- 
shaped  gables,  decorated,  like  the  rest 
of  the  building,  with  an  abundance  of 
grotesque  timber-work.  A  wide  pas- 
sage, opening  under  the  corridor  which 
we  have  described,  gave  admission  into 
the  inn  yard,  surrounded  partly  by  the 
buildine  itself,  and  partly  by  the  stables 
and  other  ofiices  connected  with  it. 
Viewed  from  a  little  distance,  the  old 
fabric  presented  by  no  means  an  un- 
sightly or  ungraceful  aspect :  on  the 
contrary,  its  very  irregularities  and 
antiquity,  however  in  reality  objection- 
able, gave  to  it  an  air  of  comfort  and 
almost  of  digpiiity,  to  which  many  of  its 
more  pretending  and  modem  competi- 


tors might  in  vain  have  asphred.  VThe* 
tber  it  was,  that  from  the  first  the  8nb« 
stantial  fabric  had  asserted  a  conscious 
superiority  over  all  the  minor  tenements 
which  surrounded  it,  or  that  they  in 
modest  deference  had  gradually  con- 
ceded to  it  the  prominence  which  it  de« 
served — whether,  in  short,  it  had  always 
stood  foremost,  or  that  the  street  had 
slightly  altered  its  course  and  gradually 
receded,  leaving  it  behind,  an  immemo- 
rial and  immovable  landmark  by  which 
to  measure  the  encroachments  of  ages— 
certain  it  is,  that  at  the  time  we  speak 
of,  the  sturdy  hostelry  stood  many  feet 
in  advance  of  the  line  of  houses  which 
flanked  it  on  either  side,  narrowing  the 
street  with  a  most  aristocratic  indiffe- 
rence to  the  comforts  of  the  pedestrian 
public,  thus  forced  to  shift  for  life  and 
Umb,  as  best  they  might,  among  the 
vehicles  and  horses  which  then  thronged 
the  city  streets — no  doubt  too,  often  by 
the  very  difficulties  which  it  presented, 
entrappmg  the  over-cautious  passenger, 
who  preferred  entering  the  harbour 
which  its  hospitable  and  capacious  door- 
way offered,  to  encountering  all  the 
perils  involved  in  doubling  the  point. 

'*  Such  as  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe it,  the  old  builcUng  stood  more 
than  a  century  since;  and  when  the 
level  sunbeams  at  eventide  glinted 
brightly  on  its  thousand  miniature  win- 
dow panes,  and  upon  the  broad  hang- 
ing panel,  which  bore,  in  the  brightest 
hues  and  richest  gilding,  the  portraiture 
of  a  Cock  and  Anchor ;  and  when  the 
warm,  discoloured  glow  of  sunset  touched 
the  time-worn  front  of  the  old  building 
with  a  rich  and  cheery  blush,  even  the 
most  fastidious  would  have  allowed  that 
the  object  was  no  unpleasing  one. 

"  A  dark  autumnal  night  bad  closed 
over  the  old  city  of  Dublin,  and  the 
wind  was  blustering  in  hoarse  gusts 
through  the  crowded  chimney  stacks—- 
careermg  desolately  through  the  dim 
streets,  and  occasionally  whirling  some 
loose  tile  or  fragment  of  plaster  from 
the  house  tops — the  streets  were  silent 
and  deserted,  except  when  occasionally 
traversed  by  some  ^reat  man*s  carriage, 
thundering  and  clattering  along  the 
broken  pavement,  and  by  its  passing 
glare  and  rattle  making  the  succeef 
ing  darkness  and  silence  but  the  more 
dreary.  None  stirred  abroad  that 
could  avoid  itf  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  rare  interruptions  as  we 
have  mentioned,  the  storm  and  darkness 
held  undisputed  possession  of  the  city. 
Upon  this  ungenial  night,  and  some- 
what past  the  hour  of  ten,  a  well- 
mounted  traveller  rode  into  the  narrow 
and  sheltered  yard  of  the  'Cock  and 
Anchor ;'  and  having  bestowed  upon  the 
groom  who  took  the  bridle  of  his  steed 
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snch  luiuttte  aod  anxious  directions  as 
betokened  a  kind  and  knightly  tender- 
ness for  the  comforts  of  tiis  good  beast, 
he  forthwith  entered  the  pnoiic  room  of 
the  inn — a  large  and  comrortable  cham- 
ber, having  at  the  far  end  of  a  huge 
hearth  overspanned  by  a  broad  and  lofty 
mantel-piece  of  stone,  and  now  sending 
forth  a  warm  and  ruddy  glow,  which 
penetrated  in  gentle  streams  to  every 
recess  and  comer  of  the  room,  tinging 
the  dark  wainscoating  of  tho  walls, 
glinting  red  and  brightly  upon  the  bur- 
nished tankards  and  flagons  with  which 
the  cupboard  was  laden,  and  plaving 
cheerily  over  the  massive  beams  which 
traversed  the  ceiling.  Groups  of  men 
variously  occupied  and  variously  com- 
posed, embracing  all  the  usual  company 
of  a  welUfreouented  city  tavern — ^from 
the  staid  and  sober  man  of  business, 
who  smokes  his  pipe  in  peace,  to  the 
loud,  disputatious,  half-tipsy  town  idler, 
who  calls  for  more  flagons  than  he  can 
well  reckon,  and  then  quarrels  with 
mine  host  about  the  shot — ^were  dis- 
posed, some  singly,  others  in  social 
clusters,  in  cosey  and  luxurious  ease  at 
the  stout  oak  tables  which  occupied  the 
expansive  chamber.  Among  these  the 
stranger  passed  leisurely  to  a  vacant 
table  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  good 
fire,  and  seating  himself  thereat,  doffed 
his  hat  and  cloak,  thereby  exhibiting  a 
finely  proportioned  and  graceful  figure, 
and  a  face  of  singular  nobleness  and 
beauty.  He  might  have  seen  some 
thirty  summers — ^perhaps  less — but  his 
dark  and  expressive  features  bore  a 
character  of  resolution  and  of  melan- 
choly which  seemetl  to  tell  of  more  griefs 
and  perils  overpast  than  men  so  voung 
in  the  world  can  generally  count.' 

Not  80  good  a  specimen  of  the  style 
of  description  we  admire,  but  more, 
perhaps^  to  be  admired  by  others,  is 
the  description — almost  poetic  in  its 
beauty — of  an  evening  ramble  from 
the  city  to  Morley  Court. 

«*  On  reaching  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral,  O'Connor  paused,  and  for  some 
minutes  contemplated  the  old  building. 
Larry,  however,  did  not  care  to  com- 
mence his  intended  negociation  in  the 
street ;  he  purposed  giving  him  rope 
enough,  having,  in  truth,  no  peculiar  ob- 
ject m  followmg  him  at  that  precise 
moment,  beyond  the  gratification  of  an 
idle  curiosity  ;  he,  therefore,  hung  back 
until  O'Connor  was  again  in  motion, 
when  he  once  more  renewed  his  pur- 
suit. 

**  O'Connor  had  soon  passed  the 
smoky  precincts  of  the  town,  and  was 
now  walking  at  a  slackened  pace  among 


the  green  fields  and  the  trees,  sll  6xAiti 
in  the  rich  melancholy  hues  of  earW  »• 
tumn.  The  evening  sun  was  alretdr 
throwing  its  mellow  tint  on  all  the  lind* 
scape,  and  the  lengthening  shadows  toU 
how  far  the  day  was  spent,  h  tiw 
transition  from  the  bustle  of  a  tovn  u 
the  lonelv  quiet  of  the  country  at  era. 
tide,  ana  especially  at  that  season  of 
the  year  when  decay  begins  to  saiUa 
the  beauties  of  nature,  there  u  sooi^' 
thing  at  once  soothing  and  nnottenblj 
melancholy.  Leaving  behind  the  ^lire, 
and  dust,  and  hubbub  of  the  town,  «k 
has  not  felt  in  his  inmost  heart  the  stii 
appeal  of  nature  ?  The  saddened  beistj 
of  sear  autumn,  enhanced  by  the  ridi 
and  subdued  light  of  gorgeous  siin«<K- 
the  filmy  mist — ^the  stretching  sbadon 
— ^the  serene  quiet,  broken  only  by  rural 
sounds,  more  soothing  even  than  &tl<iM 
— all  these,  contrasted  with  the  sooBih 
and  sights  of  the  close,  restless  ciij, 
speak  tenderly  and  solemnly  to  the  beir; 
of  man  of  the  beauty  of  creation,  of  t^ 
goodness  of  God,  and,  along  with  tbrse, 
of  the  mournful  condition  of  all  nature 
^-change,  decay,  and  death.  SnA 
thoughts  and  feelings,  stealing  in  sb> 
cession  upon  tho  heart,  touch,  one  bv 
one,  the  springs  of  all  our  soblioiat 
sympathies,  and  fill  the  mind  with  i^ 
beautiful  sense  of  brotherhood,  nndrr 
God,  with  all  nature.  Under  the  nc^ 
unpleasing  influence  of  such  sa^estiois 
O'Connor  slackened  his  pace  to  a  sk*, 
irregular  walk." 

Of  the  dramatic  power  dispbyed  1b 
these  volumes — ^that  is,  the  power  (>f 
making  men  and  women  speak  as  be- 
comes themselves,  and  so  as  to  intere:^ 
and  engage  the  attention  of  the  resiiff 
— ^we  have  ah'eady  incidentaiiy  ex- 
pressed our  opinion.     The  dialogue 
IS  always  lively— Almost  always  ip- 
-propriate — frequently  enlivened  vitb 
a    wit    and    humour    that  seem  tj) 
part4ike  of  the  Sheridan  vein.    ^^ 
must  not,  however,  turn  our  re^'^^^ 
of  the   "Cock  and  Anchor"  into  * 
general  lecture  upon  the  qualifie*!*** 
of  a    novel-writer.    We  hare  «* 
enough  to  give  our  readers  our  iod;- 
ment  upon  those  possessed  by  the  is* 
dividual  writer  upon  whom  wi;«»* 
ment;  and  the  little  we  have  to  i^  j 
may   best^  perhaps,  be  sopplW ''?' 
the  remarks  that  may  be  sngse^tedi' 
we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  book.  | 
and  make,  as  they  occur  to  us  ci^' 
that  wD I  tenable  our  readcw  to  jm? 
for  themselves  of  the  value  of>r 
opinion.  ,  ' 

A  scene  at  a  drawing-room  of  *^ 
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Wharton  is  altogether  too  graphic  to 

be  omitted-* 


"  Those  who  have  seen  the  castle  of 
Doblin  onlj  as  it  now  stands,  have  be- 
held but  the  creation  of  the  last  sixty  or' 
scTentj  years,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  wardrobe  tower,    an  old  gray 
cylinder  of  masonry,   very  dingy  and 
dirtT,  which  appears  to  have  gone  into 
half  mourning  for  its  departed  com- 
paoioni,  and  presents  something  of  the 
nnposing  character  of  an    overgrown 
mooldy  hand-box.     At  tho  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  however,  matters  were 
Terv  different.  Tlietrim  brick  buildings, 
with  their  spacious  windows  and  sym- 
metrical regularity  of  structure,  which 
00 V  complete  the  quadrangles  of  the 
castle,  had  not  yet   appeared ;    but^  in 
their  stead  masses   ot    building,    con- 
stmcted  with  very  little  attention  to 
architectoral  precision,  either  in  their 
individual  formation  or  in  their  relative 
position,  stood  ranged  together,  so  as 
to  form   two    irregular    and    gloomy 
smres.    That  portion  of  the  building 
which  was  set  apart  for  state  occasions 
and  the  viceregal  residence  had  under- 
gone so  many  repairs  and  modifications, 
that  verv  little  if  any  of  it  could  be  re- 
cognised by  its  original  builder.     Not 
so,  however,  with  other  portions  of  the 
pile:  the  ponderous  old  towers  which 
naTe  since  disappeared,  with  their  nar- 
row loop-holes  and  iron  studded  doors 
looming  darkly   over  the  less  massive 
fabrics  of  the    place  with  stern   and 
gloomy  aspect,    reminded   the    passer 
every  moment,  that  the  building,  whose 
courts  be  trod,    was  not  merely    the 
tiieatre  of  stately  ceremonies,    but  a 
fortre<;s  and  a  prison. 

"The  vice-royalty  of  tho  Earl  of 
Wharton  was  within  a  few  weeks  of  its 
termination ;  the  approaching  discom- 
fitnre  of  the  Whigs  was  not,  however, 
sufficiently  clearly  revealed,  to  thin  the 
levees  and  drawing-rooms  of  the  Whig 
Lord  Lieutenant.  The  castle-yards 
were,  therefore,  upon  the  occasion  in 
qnestion,  crowded  to  excess  with  the 
gorgeous  equipages  in  which  tho  Irish 
aristocracy  of  the  time  delighted.  Tho 
nig-ht  had  closed  in  unusual  darkness, 
and  the  massive  buildings  whose  sum- 
mits were  buried  in  dense  and  dark  ob- 
Kcnrity,  were  lighted  only  by  the  red 
reflective  glow  of  crowded  flambeaux 
and  links — which,  as  the  respective  foot- 
Rien  who  attended  the  crowding  chairs 
and  coaches,  flourished  them  according 
to  the  approved  fashion,  scattered  their 
wide  showers  of  sparks  into  the  eddying 
air,  and  illumined  in  a  broad  and  ruddy 
glare,  like  that  of  a  bonfire,  the  gor- 
geous equipages  with  which  the  square 


was  now  thronged,  and  the  splendid 
figures  which  they  successively  dis- 
charged. There  were  coaches  and  four 
— out-riders — ^running  footmen  andhang- 
ing  footmen — crushing  and  rushing*- 
jostling  and  swearing — and  hurley  coach- 
men with  inflamed  visages,  lashing  one 
another's  horses  and  their  own.  Lackeys 
collaring  and  throttling  one  another,  all 

*  for  their  master's  honour,*  in  the  hot 
and  disorderly  dispute  for  precedence* 
and  some  even  threatening  an  appeal  to 
the  swords — which,  according  to  the 
barbarous  fashion  of  the  day,  they  car- 
ried, to  the  no  small  peril  of  the  public 
and  themselves.  Others  dragging  the 
reins  of  strangers*  horses,  and  backing 
them  to  make  way  for  their  own ; — a 
proceeding  which,  of  course,  involved 
no  small  expenditure  of  blasphemy 
and  vociferation.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate 
tho  scene  of  riot  and  confusion 
which,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  civil 
and  military  executive  of  the  country 
was  perpetually  recurring,  and  that  too 
ostensibly  in  tionour  ot  the  supreme 
bead  of  the  Irish  government. 

•  I"  Throup^h  all  this  crash,  and  clatter, 
and  brawhng,  and  vociferation,  the 
party  whom  we  are  bound  to  follow, 
made  their  way  with  some  difficulty  and 
considerable  delay, 

*'  The  Earl  of  Wharton  with  his  coun- 
tess,  surrounded  by   a  brilliant   stafi; 
and  amid  all  the  pomp  and  state  of  vice- 
regal dignity,  received  the  distinguished 
courtiers  that  thronged  the  castle  cham- 
bers.    At  the  time  of  which  we  write. 
Lord  Wharton    was  in  his  seventieth 
year.        Few,    however,     would    have 
guessed  his   age  at  more  than  sixty, 
though  many  might   have  supposed  it 
under  that.     He  was  rather  a  sparo 
figure,    with    an    erect    and    dignified 
bearing,  and  a  countenance  which  com- 
bined vivacity,  good-humour,  and  bold- 
ness in  an  eminent  deerce.  His  manners 
were,  to  those  who  did  not  know  how 
unreal  was  every  thing  in  them  that 
bore  the  promise   of  good,   singularly 
engaging,  and  that  in  spite  of  a  very 
strong  spice  of  coarseness,  and  a  very 
determined  addiction  to  profane  swear- 
ing.    He  had,  however,  in  his  whole  air 
and  address  a  kind  of  rollicking,  good- 
humoured  familiarity,  which  was  very 
generally  mistaken  for  the  quintescence 
of  candour  and  good    fellowship,   and 
which  consequently  rendered  him  un- 
boundedly  popular   among  those  who 
were  not  aware  of  the  fact,   that  his 
complimentary  speeches  meant  just  no- 
thing, and  were  often  followed,  the  mo- 
ment the  object  of  them  had  withdrawn,, 
by  the  coarsest  ridicule,  and  even  by 
the  grossest  abuse.     For  the  rest,  he 
was    undoubtedly  an  able   statesman, 
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and  had  clearly  disceraed  and  adroitly 
steered  his  way  throagh  the  straits  and 

B)T\\a  of  troublous  and  eventful  times, 
e  was,  moreover,  a  steady  and  uncom- 
{promising  Whig,  upon  whom,  through- 
out a  long  and  active  life,  the  stain  of 
inconsistency  had  never  rested ;  a  tho- 
rough partisan,  a  quick  and  ready  de- 
bater, and  an  unscrupulous  and  daring 
political  intriguer.  In  private,  however, 
entirely  profligate — a  sensualist  and  an 
infidel,  and  in  both  characters  equally 
without  shame. 

"  Through  the  room  there  wandered 
a  very  wild  madcap  boy  of  some  ten  or 
eleven  years,  venting  his  turbulent 
spirits  in  all  kinds  of  mischievous  pranks 
— sometimes  planting  himself  oehind 
Lord  Wharton,  and  mimicking,  with  lu- 
dicrous exaggeration,  which  the  courtly 
spectators  had  enough  to  do  to  resist, 
tne  ceremonious  gestures  and  gracious 
nods  of  the  viceroy ;  at  other  times  as- 
suming a  staid  and  manly  carriage,  and 
chatting  with  his  elders  with  the  air  of 
perfect  equality,  and  upon  subjects 
which  one  would  have  thought  immea- 
surably beyond  his  years,  and  this  with 
a  sound  sense,  suavity,  and  precision, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  many 

frey  heads  in  the  room,  This  strange, 
old,  precocious  boy  of  eleven  was 
Philip,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wharton,  the 
wonder  and  the  disgrace  of  the  British 
peerage. 

"  *  Ah  1  Mr.  Morris,'  exclaimed  his 
excellency,  as  a  middle-aged  gentleman, 
with  a  fluttered  air,  a  round  face,  and 
a  vacant  smile,  approached,  '  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  yon — by Almighty  I 

am-*give  me  your  hand.  I  have  writ- 
ten across  about  the  matter  we  wot  of ; 
but  for  these  cursed  contrary  winds  I 
make  no  doubt  I  should  have  had  a  let- 
ter before  now.  Is  the  young  gentle- 
man himself  here  ?* 

"  '  A — a— not  auite  your  excellency. 
That  is  not  at — alt,*  stammered  the  gen- 
tleman in  mingled  delight  and  alarm. 
'  He  is,  my  lora,  a — a — laid  up.  He— a 
—it  is  a  sore  throat.  Your  excellency  is 
most  gracious.* 

"  •  Tell  him  from  me,'  rejoined  Whar- 
ton, '  that  he  must  get  well  as  quickly  as 
may  be.  We  don  t  know  the  moment 
he  may  be  wanted.  You  understand  me  V 

"  •  I — a — do  indeed,'  replied  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, retiring  in  graceful  confusion. 

••  •  A  d-— — d  impudent  booby,'  whis- 
pered Wharton  to  Addison,  wno  stood 
beside  him,  uttering  the  remark  without 
the  change  of  a  sinele  muscle.  '  He  has 
made  some  cursed  unconscionable  re- 
quest about  his  son.  Tgad  I  forget 
what;  but  we  want  his  vote  on  Tues* 
day  ;^  and  civility,  you  know,  costs  no 
coin. 


**  Addison  smiled  f^tly,  tnd  sbook 
hLs  head. 

"  '  May  the  Lord  pardon  ns  all,'  ex* 
claimed  a  country  clergyman  in  a  rutj 
gown  and  ill-dressed  wig,  with  a  pu 
attenuated  eager  face,  which  told  moon* 
ful  tales  of  short  commons  and  hui 
work ;  he  had  been  for  some  time  u 
intense  and  grieved  listener  to  the  lora 
lieutenant's  conversation,  and  was  not 
slowly  retiring  with  a  oompsnioi  u 
humble  as  himself  from  the  curde  vkiek 
surrounded  his  excellency,  with  limpii 
horror  impressed  upon  bis  pale  featana 
— •  may  the  Lord  preserve  us  all,  bo» 
awful  it  is  to  hear  one  so  higblj  tnmed 
by  Him,  take  his  name  thua  moott- 
tarily  in  vain.  Lord  Wharton  is,  1 
fear  me  much,  an  habitual  profana 
swearer.'  , 

"  •  Believe  me,  sir,  you  are  very  simply 
rejoined  a  young  clergyman  who  stood 
close  to  the  position  which  the  spe*^* 
now  occupied.  *  His  excellencj'a  obj«rt 
in  swearing  by  the  different  persons  J 
the  Trinity  is  to  show  that  he  beliews 
in  revealed  religion — a  fact  which  else 
were  doubtful ;  and  this  being  bb  mail 
obiect,  it  is  manifestly  a  secondary  cob- 
sideration  to  what  particular  assevera- 
tion or  promises  his  excellency  happens 
to  tack  ois  oaths.* 

"The   lank,    pale-faced   prebendary 
looked    suddenly  and  earnestly  roaad 
upon  the  person  who  had  accosted  hio, 
with  an   expression  of  cariosity  and 
wonder,  evidently  in  some  doubt  aa  t« 
the  spirit  in  which  the  observation  had 
been  made.     He  beheld  a  tall  stalwart^ 
man»  arrayed  in  a  clerical  costtiatai 
rich  as  that  of  a  churchman  who  hat 
not  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  dignitarr 
in  his  profession  could  well  be,  and  io 
all    points  equipped  with  tb«  peatwt 
neatness.    In  the  face  he  looked  in  tsb 
for  axij  indication  of  jocularitj.    It  »^ 
a  striking  countenance — strikinp  for  the 
extreme  severity  of  its  expreaaion,  and 
for   its    stem   and  handsome  outfiae. 
The    eye    which    encountered  the  es- 
quiring glance  of  the  elder  man  wai 
of  tbe  clearest  blue,  siagviariy  f^ 
trating    and    commanding — the   cyV" 
brow  dark  and  shaggy-the  Iip»  *» 
and   finely  formed,  but  in  their  haw* 
tual    expression    bearing  a  eharact* 
of    haughty     and    indomitable  deter- 
mination— the  complexion  of  the  *ace 
was  dark ;   and  as  the  country  P'**** 
dary  gaaed  upon  the  coonteoaoc^  fu'* 
as  it  seemed,  of  a  soornful,  atern,  mtt* 
ciless  energy  and  decision,  •wnetma^ 
told  him  that  he  looked  upon  ow  "« 
to  lead  and  to  command  the  pwp*;j,  ^ 
this  he  took  in  at  a  gUnces  sad  »We» 
looked,  Addison,  who  had  detaeW  hua- 
self,  from  the  vioeregal  coteri** »«  "• 
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hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  stern-fea- 
lnr'?d  youngr  clergyman. 
'• '  Swift/  said  he,  drawing  him  aside, 

'up  see  you  too  seldom  here.  His  ex- 
nUt-ncy  begins  to  think  and  to  hope  you 
hare  re-considered  what  I  spoko  about, 
nhen  last  we  met.  Believe  me  you 
wrong  yourself  in  not  rendering  what 
service  you  can  to  men  who  are  not  ua- 
^Tatetul,  and  who  have  the  power  to 
riward.  You  were  always  a  ^Vhig,  and 
<i  pamphlet  were  with  you  but  the  work 
M  a  few  days.' 

" '  Were  I  to  write  a  pamphlet/  re- 
joined Swift,  '  it  is  odds  nis  excellency 
'<tould  not  like  it.' 

'• '  Have  you  not  always  been  aWhig?' 
urged  Addison. 

'* '  Sir,  I  am  not  to  be  taken  by  nick- 
:iaiues,'  rejoined  Swift,  *  1  know  Godol- 
phia  and  I  know   Lord  Wharton.      I 
'lare  long  distrusted  the  government  of 
•ach.    1  am  no  courtier,  Mr.  Secretary. 
^Vriat  I  suspect  I  will  not  seem  to  trust 
—what  I  hate  I  hate  entirely,  and  re- 
n)unce  openly.      I  have  heard  of  my 
Lord  Wharton's  doings,  too.     When  I 
refused  before  to  understand  your  over- 
tures to  me  to  write  a  pamphlet  for  his 
ir.<  iiUs,  he  was  pleased  to  say  I  refused 
Uvause  be  would  not  make  me  his  chap- 
•iin^ia  saying  which  he  knowingly  and 
'I  I'ignantiy  lied  ;    and  to  this  lie  he, 
i^tcr  his  accustomed  fashion,  tacked  a 
I'ia^p'uemous  oath.     Uc  is  therefore  a 
perjured  liar.       I    renounce    him     as 
•artily  as   I    renounce   the  devil.      I 
*m  coine  here,   Mr.   Secretary,  not  to 
lo  reverence  to   Lord  Wharton — God 
rbid — but  to  offer  my  homage  to  the 
i-^j^Xy  of  England,  whoso  brightness 
>  reflected  evea  in  that  cracked  and 
ittered    piece    of   pinchbeck  yonder. 
Ijii-  ve  me,   should   his   excellency   be 
oh  enough  to  engage  me  in  talk  to- 
.:'it,  1  shall  take  care  to  let  him  know 
>nHt  opinion  I  have  of  him.* 
"  *  Come,  come,  you  roust  not  be  so 
'/Led,'  rejoined  Addison.    *  You  know 
'  rd  Wharton's  way.     He  says  a  good 
'al  more  than  he  cares  to  be  believed 

Very  body  knows  that — and  all  take 
i>  lordship's  asseverations  with  a  grain 
f  allowance  ;  besides,  you  ought  to 
n.>ider  that  when  a  man  unused  to 
jntradiction  is  crossed  by  disappoint- 
ment, he  is  apt  to  bo  choleric,  and  to 
'V'^et  his  discretion.  We  all  know  his 
>uits ;  but  even  you  will  not  deny  his 
ii-rits.* 

"Thus  speaking,  he  led  Swift  toward 

le  viceregal  circle,  which  they  had  no 

•iier  reached  than  Wharton,  with  his 

'od-humoured  smile,  advanced  to  meet 

le  young  clergyman,  exclaiming — 

"^'  Swift  I  so  it  is  by I  am  glad 

)  see  you — by 1  am.* 


'"  I  am  glad,  my  lord,*  replied  Swift 
gravely,  '  that  you  take  such  frequent 
occasion  to  remind  this  godless  com- 
pany of  the  presence  of  the  Almighty.^ 

**  *  Well,  you  know,*  rejoined  Whar- 
ton good  humouredly,  '  the  Scripture 
saith  that  the  righteous  man  sweareth 
to  his  neighbour." 

**  *  And  disappointeth  him  not,'  re- 
joined Swift. 

"  'And  disappointeth  him  not,*  re- 
peated Wharton  ;  '  and  by  *  con- 
tinued he  with  marked  earnestness,  and 
drawing  the  young  politician  aside  as  he 
spoke,  *  in  whatsoever  I  swear  to  thee 
there  shall  be  no  disappointment.* 

"  He  paused,  but  Swift  remained  6i« 
lent.  The  lord  lieutenant  well  knew  that 
an  English  preferment  was  the  nearest 
object  of  the  young  churchman's  ambi- 
tion.    He  therefore  continued — 

"  '  On  my  soul,  we  want  you  in  Eng« 
land — ^this  is   no  stage  for  you.      oy 

you  cannot  hope  to  serve  either 

yourself  or  your  friends  in  this  place.* 

"  *  Very  few  thrive  here,  but  seotta* 
drels,  my  lord,'  rejoined  Swift. 

"  •  Even  so,*  replied  Wharton  with 
perfect  equanimity — 'it  is  a  nation  of 
scoundrels — dissent  on  the  one  side  and 
popery  on  the  otlier.  The  upper  order 
harpies,  and  the  lower  a  mere  prey-~ 
and  all  equally  liars,  rogues,  and  rob- 
bers. By  .~— >  some  6ne  day  the  devil 
will  carry  ofif  the  whole  island  bodily. 
For  very  safety  you  must  get  out  of  it. 
By he'll  have  it* 

"  '  I  am  not  enough  in  the  devil's  con* 
iidenco  to  speak  of  his  designs  with  so 
much  authority  as  your  lordship,'  re- 
joined Swift;  'but  I  incline  to  think 
that  under  your  excellency's  administra- 
tion it  will  answer  his  end  as  well  to 
leave  the  island  where  it  is.' 

"  *  Ah  !  Swift,  you  are  a  wag,*  re- 
joined the  viceroy  ;  '  but  by I  ho- 
nour and  respect  your  spirit.     I  know 

we  shall  agree  yet — by  I  know  it. 

I  respect  your  independence  and  honesty 
all  the  more,  that  they  are  seldom  met 
with  in  a  presence-chamber.  Bv  — 
1  respect  and  love  you  more  and  more 
every  day.' 

"  •  If  your  lordship  will  forego  your 
professions  of  love,  and  graciously  con- 
iine  yourself  to  the  backbiting  which 
must  follow,  you  will  do  for  me  to  the 
full  as  much  as  I  either  expect  or 
desire,*  rejoined  Swift  with  a  grave 
reverence. 

" '  Well,  well,'  rejoined  the  viceroy, 
with  the  most  unruffled  good  humour, 
'  I  see,  Swift,  you  are  in  no  mood  to 
play  the  courtier  just  now.  Neverthe- 
less, bear  in  mind  what  Addison  advised 
you  to  attempt;  and  though  we  part 
thus  for  the  present,  believe  me  I  Wt: 
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Toa  all  the  better  for  your  honest 
bnmoar.' 

"  •  Farewell,  my  lord/  repeated  Swift 
abruptly,  and  with  a  formal  bow  he  re- 
tired among  the  common  throng. 

"'A  hungry,  ill-conditioned  dog^*  cried 
Wharton,  turning  to  the  person  next 
him, '  who,  having  nerer  a  bone  to  gnaw, 
whets  his  teeth  on  the  shins  of  the  com- 
pany.' 

'*  Having  vented  this  little  criticism, 
the  viceroy  resumed  once  more  the  for- 
mal routine  of  state  hospitality." 

This  scene  possesses,  we  cannot  say, 
historical  trutn — it  is  not  a  narrative  of 
what  actually  occurred — ^but  enough  of 
historical  probability  and  vcri-resem- 
blance  to  give  a  deep  interest  to  its  de- 
tails.    Before  many  months  had  passed 
after  the  date  fixed  for  this  scenes 
Swift  wrote  the  celebrated  character, 
which  has  immortalized  tlie  vices  of 
Lord  Wharton.  Much  skill  is  shown  in 
the  adaptation  of  historical  incidents, 
in  the  short  allusions  in  the  grapliic 
scene  above  described.  Swift,  however, 
ought  scarcely  to  be  called  a  young 
clergyman— he  was  then  upwards  of 
forty — he  was  then  the  author  of  the 
"  Tale  of  a  Tub ;"  and  the  Vicar  of 
Laracor   and    Prebendary    of   Saint 
Patrick's    was    then    a    known  and 
formidable  character.     The   personal 
sketch  of  Swift  is  perfectly  accurate, 
according  to  the  l)cst  accounts  and 
portraits,  and  the  strange  rudeness  of 
nis  interview  with  the  viceroy,  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  his  character.*    The 
blasphemous  character  of  Lord  Whar- 
ton*s  conversations  is  in  exact  accord- 
ance, not  only  with  Swift's  character 
of  the  viceroy,  but,  in  fact,  with  his- 
fbrical  truth.     Tet,  we  confess^,  that 
both  here  and  in  other  parts  of  these 
volumes  we  could  wish  that,  even  at  the 
loss  of  some  veri-sunilitude,  we  met  some 
fewer  of  these  printed  dashes  which, 
like  the  asterisks  in  the  margin  of  the 
Delphin  classics,  indicate,  but  do  not 
conceal,  the  improprieties  they  affect  to 
hide.     The  dullest  imagination  cannot 
fail  to  supply    their  pace  with    the 


oath,  for  which  they  stand.  And  true 
as  is  the  report  of  Lord  'Wharto&'s 
conversations,  a  little  circumiocntion 
might  have  conveyed  the  idea  of  lu$ 
blasphemous  habits,  not  eertainlT  r. 
striking  as  these  blanks,  bat  vitli  i 
less  painfully  striking  distinctness. 

Far  different  in  character  is  the  soeoe 
of  the  hell,  in  which  the  young  bsrooet 
lost  the  sum  that  aflcrwards  so  fear- 
fully involved  him  in  the  meshes  of 
Blarden.  But  we  must  not  let  our 
extracts  grow  too  fast  upon  us  ss  vt 
proceed. 

In  descriptions  of  character,  wha 
such  description  involves  the  deeper 
workings  of  the  passions,  the  soleoni 
and  more  powerful  emotions  of  tL« 
human  soul,  this  book  is  deficient,  cr 
rather,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  saji  tE^ 
is  not  attempted.      Its  power,  after 
all,  lies  in  narrative  and  description, 
and  not  in  either  philosophy  or  passion; 
^et  most  of  the  characters  that  are  dnwn 
m  it  are  admirably  and  powerfally  sus- 
tained.    ^Ye  could,  we  confess,  hare 
wished  Mary  Ashwoode  different  from 
what  she  is.     She  is  not  worthy  to  be 
the  heroine  of  such  a  tale.    Our  au- 
thor has  not  succeeded  in  this  portrai- 
ture :  not  that  there  is  any  thing  to 
find  fault  with  in  her  character^,  there 
is    not  a  line  relating  to   her  thit 
would  require  to  be  blotted  oat    Bat 
deeply  interested  as  we  are  in  her  fate, 
it  is  not  from  love  of  herself,  bat  fran 
sympathy*  with  her  position,  and  hatrea 
of  the  villanv  by  which  she  is  oppre?- 
sed.  We  feef  for  her  trials  not  for  her- 
self.   There  is  nothing  of  indiridaalitr 
impressed  upon  her ;    wc  remeiubff 
nothing  to  distinguish  her  from  otikj 
women,     at    least    from   any  other 
amiable  and  pretty  woman  who  was 
exposed  to  her    trials ;   crcn  Bon 
Guy  has  more  to  impress  her  opoo  oar 
memories  than  her  mistress.    Three 
characters,  however,  arc  drawn  with 
consummate  skill :   those  of  Nirbob^ 
Blarden,  and  the  two  Baronets  vbe 
w^ere    the    successive    occupants  «< 
Morley  Court.     The  impersonation  « 


•  The  following  is  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description  of  Swift;—"  Swifurai,^ 
person,  tall,  strong,  and  well  made,  of  a  dark  complexion,  bnt  with  blue  eyes,  black 
and  bushy  eyebrows,  nose  somewhat  aquiline,  and  features  which  remarkablj 
expressed  the  stern,  haughtv.  and  danntless  turn  of  his  mind    *  *  *    Id  yontb  )i« 


was  considered  handsome,  rope  observed,  that '  though  his  face  had  an  expre$»^'|  J 
of  dulness,  his  eyes  nere  very  peculiar;  they  were  as  asure  in  the  hflarenst  >f«l 
had  an  universal  expression  of  acuteness.*    In  his  personal  habits  he  was  deairn*! 


expression 
0ven  to  scrupulousness.** 
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the  vulgar,  domineering  up^start,  half 
coward,  half  bully,  NicJiolas  Blarden, 
presents  iis  constantly  with  traits  of 
truthful  adherence  to  such  a  character 
— in  the  vulgar  insolence  with  which 
he  insults  the  fallen  baronet  in  his 
distress — in  the  baseness  to  which 
he  turns  the  power  he  has  acquired 

over  the  unfortunate  young  man in 

the  fiendish  malignity  with  which  he 
gloats  over  the  fall  of  aristocratic  pride, 
and  feasts  the  low-born  malice  of  his 
soul,  by  heaping  every  degradation 
upon  the  man  who  had  once  chastised 
his  insolence — this  is  a  character  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  the 
truth  of  the  traits  of  which  must  be 
recognised. 

0?  the  young  Sir  Henry  Ashwoode, 
the  character  is  equally  striking  and 
well  sustained.  ^Possessed  of  many 
qualities  that  might  be  deemed  good, 
an  utter  selfishness,  and  an  absence  of 
principle,  combined  with  habits  of 
dissipation  and  extravagance,  lead 
him  on  from  step  to  step  in  acts 
of  the  deepest  villany  and  dis- 
grace. With  a  selfish  good-nature, 
the  impulses  of  which  might  be  mis- 
taken by  ordinary  observers  of  cha- 
racter lOT  generosity  of  temper — to 
oblige  a  profligate  father,  he  com- 
bines with  him  in  a  scheme  of  the 
most  cold-blooded  duplicity,  to  ruin 
the  peace  of  his  sister,  and  of  the  man 
who  had  saved  his  life  at  the  peril  of 
his  own.  To  escape  from  the  tempo- 
rary embarrassment  of  some  gambling 
debt,  he  is  led  into  the  forgery  of  the 
name  of  the  man  whom  he  had  made 
his  bitterest  enemy ;  and  then,  from 
want  of  courage  either  boldly  to  meet 
or  fly  from  the  consequences  of  this 
act,  he  sells  his  sister  to  the  insulting 
and  loathsome  addresses  of  a  vile  and 
low-born  scoundrel.  Startling  as  this 
character  may  be,  it  is  fearfnlly  true — 
it  is  the  character  of  the  selfish  and 
unprincipled — the  character  that  any 
man  that  is  selfish  and  unprincipled 
would,  under  similar  circumstances, 
become — such  is  the  utter  meanness  of 
vice — a  meanness  which  no  pride  of 
birth  can  redeem,  and  no  affectation 
of  aristocratic  honour  elevate  or  save. 

The  third  character  is  perhaps  still 
better  drawn — ^that  of  the  father.  Sir 
Richard  Ashwoode,  the  cold,  calculat- 
ing gentleman  of  polished  manners,  re- 
fined taste,  and  scoundrel  heart — ^with 
the  utter  meanness  and  selfishness 
of  his  son— •polished  by  an  intercourse 
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with  the  world,  which  the  son  had  not, 
and  made  acute  by  a  shrewdness  which 
the  son  did  not  possess.  Sir  Richard 
Ashwoode  is,  in  fact,  the  portrait  to 
which  many  men  of  rank,  aad  fashion, 
and  polished  exterior,  might,  even  in 
our  days,  sit — ^but  let  this  character  be 
told  in  the  author's  own  words : 

"  Sir  Richard  Ashwoode  had  never  in 
the  whole  coui'se  of  his  life  denied  him- 
self the  indulsrence  of  any  passion  or  of 
any  whim.     From  his  childhood  upward 
he  had  never  considerod  the  feelings  or 
comforts  of  any  living  being  but  himself 
alone.     As  he  advanced  in  life,  this  sel- 
fishness had  improved  to  a  degree  of 
hardness  and  coldness  so  intense,  that 
if  ever  he  had  felt  a  kindly  impulse  at 
any  moment  in  his  existence,  the  very 
remembrance  of  it  had  entirely  faded 
from  his  mind  :  so  that  generosity,  com- 
passion, and  natural  affection  were  to 
him  not  only  unknown,  but  incredible. 
To  him  mankind  seemed  all  either  fools, 
or  such  as  he  himself  was.     Without 
one  particle  of  principle  of  any  kind,  he 
had  uniformly  maintained  in  the  world 
the    character  of  an  honourable  man. 
The    ordinary    rules    of  honesty    and 
morality  he  regarded  as  so  many  con- 
ventional   sentiments,    to  which  every 
gentleman   subscribed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  public,  but  which  in  private 
he  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  dis- 
pense with  at  his  own  convenience.     He 
was  imperious,  fiery,  and  unforgiving  to 
the  uttermost ;  but  when  he  conceived 
it  advantageous  to  do  so,  he  could  prac- 
tice as  well  as  any  man  the  convenient 
art  of  masking  malignity,  hatred,  and 
inveteracy,  behind  the  pleasantest  of  all 
pleasant  smiles.     Capable  of  any  secret 
meanness  for  the  sake  of  the  smallest 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  it,  he  was 
yet  full  of  fierce  and  overbearing  pride; 
and  although  this  world  was  aU  in  all 
to  him,  yet  there  never  breathed  a  man 
who  could  on  the  slightest  provocation 
risk  his  life  in  mortal  combat  with  more 
alacrity  and  absolute  Bang  froid  than 
Sir  Richard  Ashewoode.      In  his  habits 
he  was  unboundedly  luxurious— in  his 
expenditure  prodigal  to    recklessness. 
His  own  and  his  Ron's  extravagance, 
which  he  had  indulged  from  a  kind  of 
pride,  was  now,  however,  beginning  to 
make  itself  sorely  felt  in  formidable  and 
rapidly  accumulating  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments.    These  had  servea  to  em- 
bitter and  exasperate  a  temper  which 
at  best  had  never  been  a  very  sweet 
one." 

These  three  characters  are  all  con- 
ceived with  great  skill,  and  sustained 
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with  great  art.  The  cold  selfishness 
with  which  Sir  Richard  dismisses  the 
momentary  hesitation  ofhisconscience^ 
and  makes  his  confiding  daughter  sign 
away  the  entire  provision  for  her  lifei 
is  admirably  drawn. 

With  great  regret,  we  omit  a  very 
powerful  scene  describing  the  death  of 
Sir  Richard  Ashwoode — the  more  re- 
luctantly, because  it  is  the  only  pas- 
sage in  the  book  in  which  we  have  even 
a  hint  of  the  supernatural.  The  scene 
is  well  contrived,  without  shocking 
even  the  most  sceptic  in  credulity,  to 
leave  on  the  mind  the  vague  and  unde- 
fined impression  of  terror  in  which  the 
excellence  of  such  scenes  consists. 

It  is  time,  perhaps,  that  our  extracts 
and  our  comments  should  both  draw 
to  a  close.  We  have  devoted  to  these 
volumes  more  space  than  is  our  wont, 
because  we  believe  them  in  every  way 
entitled  to  a  notice  as  ample  as  we 
can  bestow.  The  product  of  no  or- 
dinary mind — ^they  are,  we  trust,  the 
forerunner  of  other  creations  of  the 
genius  that  has  given  us  these.  It  is 
m  this  hope  that  we  have  spoken  so 
freely  of  their  faults.  Excellent — 
positirely  excellent  as  are  these  volumes 
—still  perhaps  the  highest  praise  and 
the  strongest  censure  they  merit  is, 
that  they  contain  proofs  of  capabili- 
ties  of  a  far  higher  excellence — proofs 
which  we  trust  the  success  of  these 
Tolumes  will  induce  their  gifted  author 
to  realize  in  more  than  promise.  A 
little  discipline  of  the  imagination  a  lit- 
tle correction  of  the  faults  of  this  work 
by  the  highest  and  the  best  models — 
o  lUtU  more  cheerful  view  of  human 
affidts — a  little  restraint  upon  the  mor- 
bid  gloominess  with  which  tne  wayward- 
ness of  genius  is  too  apt  to  colour  a 
world  in  which,  after  all,  there  is  sun- 
shine enough  to  give  many  bright  pic- 
tures; and  we  feel  assured  that  there  is 
no  rank  as  a  writer  of  fiction  abore  the 
powers  of  the  writer  of  these  volumes 
to  attain. 

Published  without  a  name,  we  have 
neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  pene- 
trate the  incognito  of  the  author.  We 
may,  however,  from  the  scenes  and 
locality  of  the  publication,  presume 
that  he  is  an  Irishman.  No  country 
in  the  world  presents  such  a  field  to 
the  writers  of  historical  romance  as 
our  own.  In  capabilities  of  natural 
scenery — in  spots  deserving  to  be 
poopled  with  the  creations  of  nigh  and 
ooly  imagination—in  subjects  of  legen- 


dary lore — ^in  scenes  of  wild  and  thrill- 
ing interest  to  be  found  in  the  dispnte^ 
the  sufferings,  and  even  the  crimes  oif 
our  people,  a  rich  mine  of  unknown 
and  immeasurable    interest   is,  aiai, 
like  our  phvsical  treasures,  unwron?ht. 
It  may  be  hard  in  a  people  divid^'i  ft5 
we  are  with  prejudices  of  our  two  raw 
angrily   opposed — it  mav  be  hard  to 
expect  a  national  novelist;  and  }\t 
we  believe  that  such  a  path  Ib  opt-r, 
if  there  be  the  man  who  has  the  genius 
the  courage,  and  the  national  spirit  to 
tread  it.     If  doing  full  justice  to  ill— 
and  shame  ufK>n  the  bigotry  that  woul'l 
say  that,  in  all  the  past  struggles  on 
our  soil,  there  is  not  much  on  Wiii 
sides  that  deserves  honour  and  pnuK*— 
undeterred  bv  the  fear  of  ofTending  tb- 
prejudices  of  party,  uninfluenced  k 
the  base  desire  of  pandering  to  iu 
passions,   the  genius  were  indeed  ti 
arise  among  us  that  could  recsll  th^ 
images  of  what  is  holy,  and  generuQs 
and  commendable  in  the  past— ^uM 
people  our  glens  and  our  valley*  with 
creations    that    would    imperiafanbi} 
associate  their  names  with  oar  n>v 
unknown  localities— .we  do  beliere  ilt^t 
such  labour  would  not  be  witlioat  it« 
abundant  reward.    Above  the  dijiraf- 
tions  of  party,   free   from  its  pit;  *- 
dices,  and  scorning  the  rostraintf  bv 
which,  on  all  sides,  party  in  Inflaoii 
would  fetter  the  free  impulses  of  tb* 
heart,  such  a  genius  should  reeogiuV 
virtue,    and    loyalty,    and  derotwn. 
wherever    it  was   to  be  found,  i»» 
claiming  no  monopoly  for  any  action 
of  our  countrymen,  either  present  ff 
past,  of  all  that  is  good  and  gepiTo^* 
m  our  nature,  do  homage  to  prinnpi« 
and  virtue,  and  self-sacrificing  (l«f<>- 
tion,    in    whatever    cause   it   ^^ 
enlisted.     This  would  be  a  tank  ^-^T 
different  from  that  of  flattering  t^ 
prejudices  of  cither  party,  by  msgni^.^' 
ing  all  the  faults  of  the  other;  ti^^ 
would  be  to  teach  us  the  great  1«^* 
of  mutual  respect*  and  in  etteeouKi 
all  our  countrymen  more,  to  make » 
love  our  country  better. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  toIoib^ 
before  us ; — ^we  have  asked  fro'*  ^* 
author  a  more  cheerful  view  of  hiiBtf 
affairs.   We  have  not  classed  it  sfflWi 

the  faults  we  have  remarksd  <m»  ^ 
the  tale  ends  gloomily  and  disbesrt<fr 
ingly ;  and  vet  in  our  judgmen^  If 
is  a  serious  fault,  and  it  cortainly  * 
we  fear,  calculated  to  damage  its  popu- 
larity.   There  may  be  ia  Wioo  ^ 
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sons  tanght  of  high    endurance — of 
faith  in  ue  triumph  of  virtue — of  re- 
liance on  the  success  of  goodness  and 
truth.    And  to    teach    such    lessons 
gires  to  the  tale  of  fiction  at  once 
a  dignity  and  a  power  over  the  heart, 
that  without    tnem    cannot    be    at- 
tained. It  may  be  that  such  pictures 
jire  too  bright  an  account  of  life  ; — 
It  maj  be  that  in  the  actual  dispensa- 
tions of  life  the  triumph  of  villany  is 
here—thereward  of virtue^suffering  and 
cast  down,  is  reserved  for  another  and 
a  better  world.     K  the  writer  of  fic- 
tion does  represent  this  solemn  and 
afecting  truth,   let   him  relieve  the 
gloom  of  a  picture,  otherwise  too  dark 
for  truth,  by  the  light  that  is  borrowed 
from  bisher  hopes  than  those  of  this 
life.    !No  nobler  picture  could,   per- 
liaps,  be  drawn  than  that  of  the  good 
man  calmly  meeting  misfortune,  ^om 
which  this  life    presents  no    escape. 
All  we  ask  is,  that,  di*aw  his  scenes  as 
he  will,  the  novelist,  in  his  high  and 
holy  office  of  man's  instructor — and  if 
he  be  not  this  he  is  nothing — teach  him 
that  it  is  best  to  be  upon  the  side  of 
right  and  truth.     Let  tnis  great  lesson 
be  the  impression  that  all  his  narra- 


tives leave  upon  the  imagination  and 
the  heart ;  and  these  be  thus  made  the 
allies  of  conscience  and  reason  in  the 
struggle  against  the  evil  that  is  in 
our  nature.  Let  no  man  arise 
from  this  book  with  a  spirit  dis- 
heartened for  the  struggle  with  the 
evil  that  is  within  and  around  him, 
but  rather  with  his  courage  invigorated, 
and  his  faith  in  the  triumph  of  what 
is  right,  strengthened. 

We  have  gloomy  pictures  of  human 
life  enough  around  us.  It  is  some  con- 
solation, even  while  we  g[ive  ourselves 
up  to  the  enchantment  of  a  novel,  to 
dream  that  the  selfish  are  not  alway.s 
the  successful,  and  the  generous  arc 
not  always  dupes.  Sure  we  are  that 
the  novel  which,  if  vou  will,  cheats  men 
into  such  belief,  wdl  be  more  sure  of 
acceptance  from  the  majority  of  men, 
than  the  truest  picture  of  gloom  thiit 
can  be  drawn. 

With  these  few  hints — ^we  metiu 
them  not  as  words  of  censure — ^y\ 
take  our  leave  of  the  author  of  tl  e 
''Cock  and  Anchor,"  rejoiced  that  to 
the  literature  of  Ireland  there  ha.*^ 
been  made  an  addition,  in  every  way 
so  well  calculated  to  do  it  honour. 


AN    APPLE   AND   A    SPINNING-WHEELA    A   BALLAD   IN    A    DREAM. 


BT  aXK  BMBtJb 

'Tis  long  since  I  stood  near  her. 

Beside  a  cottage  door  ; 

And  there  she  sate,  and  turned  her  wheel 

Upon  the  earthen  floor : 

This  was  the  face  that  ever 

Came  in  mv  dreams  to  me — 

Ah  I  like  the  Fates,  she  blindly  spun 

The  threads  of  destiny. 

It  was  the  last  of  winter* 
Her  hands  were  cold  and  bare. 
And  her  head  was  only  covered 
With  its  own  wavy  hair ; 
Her  foot,  aye,  made  it  flutter, 
As  round  the  wheel  it  hurled ; 
And,  oh  I  to  beg  and  follow 
That  footstep  round  the  world ! 

She  gave  me  a  ruddy  apple. 
As  she  rose  up  on  the  fioor ; 
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Save  the  holy  heart  within  her  breast, 
'Twas  all  the  wealth  she  bore : 
But  up  from  that  rich  mine  within 
There  glimmered  in  her  eyes 
The  light  that  gilt  the  apple  oM, 
Whose  price  was  paradise. 

Sof  as  she  left  me  standing, 
She  smiled,  and  looked  benind  ; 
With  one  long  sigh  I  sighed  my  heart 
To  her's.upon  the  wind : 
I  tried  to  eat,  but  still  my  lips 
Upon  the  fruit  would  linger — 
Perhaps  it  touched  her  lips — I  know 
It  touched  her  naked  finger. 

Something  that  touched  her  lips  since  then — 

Her  lips  so  dear  and  true. 

Has  day  and  night  been  close  to  mine. 

And  in  my  bosom  too : 

True  words  and  truer  tokens 

No  other  eyes  have  seen. 

Brightened  for  me  the  blue  of  heaven. 

And  made  the  fields  more  green. 


Oh,  spin  no  more,  old  woman, 
Within  that  cottage  door  ; 
The  thread  of  bitter  fate  is  spun. 
The  true  heart  is  no  more ! 
Spin  backwards  with  that  weary  wheel- 
Unwind  the  coil  of  pain — 
Spin  backwards  to  that  hour  of  truth. 
And  find  those  threads  again  ! 


A  phantom  of  her  yet  remains. 

How  life-like  death  can  seem  ! 

And  it  can  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep, 

And  never  dream  a  dream ; 

Yet  she  is  dead  ;  for  truth  is  life. 

And  lies  a  poison  cup ; 

And  when  the  cunning  hands  prepared. 

For  fear,  she  drank  it  up. 

So  she  drank  peison — ever,  alas  1 

That  heart  of  truth  is  dead  ; 

She  put  aside  the  healing  draught,  - 

For,  ah  1  her  senses  fied. 

O  bitter  tears,  drop  fast  for  her — 

O  pity  for  such  wrong ! 

Ah,  why  should  truth  grow  faint  and  die. 

And  falsehood  be  so  strong  I 


*Tis  long,  long  since  I  saw  her 
Sit  by  her  wheel  and  spin  ; 
Will  time  not  rot  the  threads  away 
She  spun  my  heart  within  ? 
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The  cottage  and  the  wheel  were  far 
When  last  I  saw  her  near  ; 
And  one  she  trusted  sate  beside, 
Whom  most  she  ought  to  fear. 

The  hand  that  spun,  so  cold  and  bare. 
Like  naked  truth  alone, 
Was  gilded  with  the  price  of  faith. 
And  well  the  bauble  shone. 
Upon  her  bosom,  day  and  night, 
That  glittering  sin  may  rest ; 
Rich  may  the  lustre  be  that  bought 
The  jewel  from  her  breast. 

I  was  close  by — she  passed  away. 

Her  eyes  kept  to  the  ground ; 

Well  might  they  sink,  for  truth  alone 

Above  is  to  be  found. 

She  smiled  no  more  departing — 

No  more  her  wavy  hair 

Shook  back  its  parting  messages 

Of  love  upon  the  air. 

She  left  no  apple,  leaf,  nor  flower. 

For  Nature's  charm  was  by ; 

She  left  one  message  still  behind — 

Ah,  no  I — it  was  a  lie ! 

She  stepped  up  to  the  carriage  seat, 

And  drove  away  so  grand. 

You  would  have  thought  she  had  been  born 

The  lady  of  the  land. 

Fair  Falsehood  sale  beside  her — 
Alas  I  so  false  and  fair  ; 
Presumption  sate  behind  her. 
To  make  the  rabble  stare  ; 
And  one  was  looking  after. 
In  silence,  on  the  whole. 
Who  hid  the  scorn  upon  his  lip 
For  pity  in  his  soul. 


Spin  on,  spin  on,  old  woman. 

Within  that  cottage  door. 

For  fate  has  other  threads  to  spin. 

Till  falsehood  be  no  more. 

Spin  onward  with  thy  weary  wheel — 

Spin  out  the  coil  of  pain-^ 

Spin  on  with  Time,  till  heaven  renews 

The  hours  of  truth  again  1 
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CLAIMS  OF   ABCHBI8H0P   OB   LONDEgS   TO  A  NICHE   IN   THE   NEW  B008S  OF  LORDS, 

IN   A   LETTER   TO    HENRY   HALLAM«   ESQ. 


Sib — I  have  read  in  the  Fourth  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Fine  Arts»  a  letter  addressed  by  you 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Commission, 
explanatory  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Committee  for  selecting  the  names 
of  persons  whose  effigies  might  be 
placed  in  the  niches  of  the  new  House 
of  Lords,  have  recommended,  as  pecu- 
liarly deserving  of  that  honour,  the 
names  of  certiun  nobles  and  prelates 
chosen  by  them  from  amongst  those 
of  the  many  eminent  persons  who 
were  prominently  concerned  in  obtain- 
ing the  Great  Charter  of  King  John, 
to  whom,  as  being  our  "  first  founders 
of  constitutional  freedom,"  the  com- 
mittee have  appropriately  dedicated 
the  eighteen  niches  m  question. 

By  referring  this  explanation  to  a 
member  of  their  body  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  attainments  in  constitu- 
tional learning,  the  Committee  appear 
practically  to  recognise  you  as  their 
historical  adviser  in  the  selection  they 
have  made ;  and  I  therefore  trust  that 
you  will  not  deem  it  intrusive  on  you 
individual]y,that,  on  this  topic,  I  should 
address  myself  to  you  rather  than  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  at 
lar^e. 

The  subject  which  induces  me  thus 
to  trespass  on  your  attention,  is  the 
exclusion  of  the  name  of  Henry, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  from  the  list 
selected ;  and  I  will  beg  your  permis- 
sion, in  the  first  instance,  to  observe 
on  the  pounds  which  you  suggest,  as 
having  induced  the  Committee  to  sup- 
press the  name  of  that  prelate,  and  to 
select  instead  the  name  of  William, 
Bishop  of  London. 

Having  stated  that  the  Committee 
had  first  determined  that  men  promi- 
nent in  obtaining  the  great  charter  of 
King  John,  should  be  chosen,  and 
that  the  number  of  nobles  and  pre- 
lates concerned  in  that  great  achieve- 
ment, considerably  exceeded  the  num- 
ber of  disposable  niches,  you  observe, 

"  It  became,  consequently,  the  duty 
of  the  Committee  to  look  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  time,  in  order  to  fix  upon 
eighteen  persons,  who,  out  of  a  more 


considerahle  number,  appeared  most 
worthy  of  being  commemorated  on  this 
occasion.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Stephen  Langton,  independentiy 
of  his  high  rank,  was,  as  is  well  knows, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men of  that  age,  and  a  strenaoos  sup- 
porter of  the  charter,  though  without 
quitting  the  royal  banner.  The  next 
in  station  among  the  prelates  is  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin;  bat  as  be  did 
not  hold  an  English  see,  it  seemed  more 
desirable  to  select  William,  Bubop  cf 
London,  whose  see  is  next  in  digoitT 
among  those  who  were  present,  and 
whose  names  may  be  found  in  historj." 

Allow  me  to  ezpreM  my  regret  thstt 
in  this  exclusion  of  the  only  eligible 
ecclesiastical  personage  holdiog  an 
Irish  dignity,  from  a  society  and  com- 
memoration 80  honourable,  anotber 
seeming  slight  to  the  people  of  thu 
part  of  the  United.  Kingdom  should  be 
added  to  those  pernicious  distinctions, 
(as  unfounded  generally  as  they  art 
invidious,)  which  have  so  long  excited 
dissention  and  bitterness  between  the 
two  most  numeroua  and  powerfol  m^ 
tions  of  her  mijesty's  subjects.  Tbe 
evil  of  such  a  contempt,  real  or  seem- 
ing>  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  emi- 
nence in  rank  and  reputation  of  those 
at  whose  hands  it  is  experienced ;  apd 
although,  in  the  absence  of  the  spedil 
minute  on  which  the  Committee  acted, 
I  would  willingly  question  whether  the 
distinction  may  not  have  originated 
elsewhere,  yet  seeing  that  the  primu? 
instructions  of  the  Committee,  as  stated 
in  Appendix,  No.  1,  are  to  ''  prepire 
a  general  list  of  distinguished  penotf 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  whose  me- 
mory statues  might  with  propriety  be 
erected,  in  or  adjoining  the  new  houes 
of  parliament,  such  list  lieing  roff^ 
stricted  as  to  the  number  of  sndi  di^ 
tinguished  persons,  and  as  to  the  tiot 
in  which  they  lived ;"  I  find  it  bard 
to  believe  that,  in  this  particular,  their 
general  constitution  should  have  been 
departed  from ;  and  am  in  a  iniooerco> 
erced  to  conclude  that  the  diatiactioni  ii 
not  the  result  of  some  merely  technical 
misconception,  has  been  adopted  bj  jotf 
committee  on  independent  groanib. 
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And*  pOMibl^.  it  may  be  that  per- 
sons not  immediately  interested  in  this 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom*  or  versed 
in  its  history*  however  well  accom- 
plished in  other  respects,  mar  conceive 
that  the  Great  Charter  of  King  John 
was  an  enactment  in  which  the  people 
of  England  only  were  concerned,  and 
that  therefore  none  but  English  prelates 
and  nobles  could  properlyj  in  such  a 
catte,  be  commemorated  in  connnection 
with  it. 

But  Mr.  Hallamdoes  not  need  to  be 
reminded  that,prior  to  this  eventj(Matt. 
Par.  ad  ann.  1210)  the  king's  Irish  sub- 
jects  had  received  the  common  law,  of 
which  the  Great  Charter  was  merely  de- 
claratory ;  and  that  in  point  of  fact  a 
duplicate  of  the  charter,  as  re-granted 
by  Henry  III.,  was  shortly  afterwards, 
and  while  Henry  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
still  continued  tu^U  the  office  of  Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland*  transmitted  hither 
and  enrolled  here  in  Dublin,  in  like 
manner  as  the  original  at  Westminster, 
in  the  Red  Book  of  the  King's  Exche- 
quer, where  it  still  remains. — {Lekmd, 
Vol.  I.  p.  200.) 

To  suppose,  therefore*  that  the 
king's  subjects  of  this  realm  had  not 
an  equal  interest  with  those  of  Eng- 
land in  the  procurement  of  this  decla- 
ration of  theur  liberties,  would  be  an 
error  in  law  and  in  fact,  which  I  can- 
not entertain  the  thought  of  imputing 
to  your  committee. 

It  onlv  remains,  then,  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  that  I  should  express  my 
hope  that  some  technical  mistake  mav 
appear  to  have  intervened,  which  shall 
explain  the  anomaly,  without  permit- 
ting us  to  believe — a  belief  which  I 
assure  you  I  would  admit  with  ex- 
treme and  painful  reluctance — that*  in 
this  postponement  of  an  Irish  to  an 
English  prelate,  by  reason  only  of  the 
locality  of  the  see  of  the  former,  a 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  vilipended  by  a  committee,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  consult  the  proper  pride 
and  just  national  recollections  of  all 
those  whose  representatives  are  to 
assemble  in  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. 

Apart*  however,  from  considerations 
of  this  kind,  there  are  some  historical 
circumstances  which  I  will  now  crave 
leave  to  recall  to  your  recollection ; 
fV^om  which  I  humbly  conceive  it  will 
appear*  that  in  anv  selection  of  emi- 
nent men*  engage4  m  the  procurement 


of  Magna  Charta*  as  bearing  the  cha- 
racter of  our  "  first  founders  of  consti- 
tutional freedom,"  Henry  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  ought  not  only  not  to  have 
been  omitted,  but  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived the  first  place. 

When  the  see  of  Dublin  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of-  Archbishop 
Comyn  in  a.d.  1212,  Henry  de  Lon- 
dres  gave  the  first  evidence  of  that 
independence  and  lovalty  which  so 
highly  distinguished  him  throughout 
his  subsequent  career,by  accepting  from 
his  sovereign,  as  the  constitutional 
head  of  the  English  church,  the  archi- 
episcopal  office  and  [dignity  (Prynne 
Hist.  King  John,' p.  13),  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  realm  of  England  lay 
under  the  papal  interdict,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  prelates  who  advocated 
the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
including  Stephen  of  Canterbury  and 
William  of  London,  were  absent  from 
their  sees,  preparing  that  next  instru- 
ment of  spiritual  coercion,  the  excom- 
munication, which  this  same  William, 
bishop  of  London,  shortly  afterwards 
had  the  boldness  to  pronounce  against 
the  king,  as  he  had  had  already 
the  boldness  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  interdict  against  the  kingdom. 
Suffer  me  from  the  pages  of  a  somewhat 
old-fashioned,  but  still  respectable  his- 
torian, to  lay  before  you  a  picture* 
which  you  will  acknowledge  to  be  in 
no  way  overwrought,  of  the  condition 
of  your  country  at  the  time  when 
Henry  de  Londres  gave  this  first  tes- 
timony of  his  attachment  to  the  an- 
cient principles  of  English  freedom. 

'*  The  sentence  of  interdict  was  at 
this  time  the  great  instrument  of  ven- 
geance and  policv  employed  by  the  court 
of  Rome ;  was  denoimced  against  sove- 
reigns for  the   lightest  offences ;    and 
made  the  guilt  of  one  person  involve 
the  ruin  of  millions,  even  in  their  spiri- 
tual and  eternal  welfare.      The  execu- 
tion  of  it  was  calculated  to  strike  the 
senses  in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  ope- 
rate with  irresistible  force  on  the  super- 
stitious minds  of  the  people.     The  na- 
tion was  of  a  sndden  deprived  of  all 
exterior  exercise  of  its   religion :  the 
altars  were  despoiled   of  their   orna- 
ments ;   the  crosses,  the  reliques,  the 
images,  the  statues  of  the  saints,  were 
laid  on  the  ground ;  and,  a^  if  the  air 
itself  were  profaned,  and  might  pol- 
lute them  by  its  contact,  the  priests 
carefully  covered  them  up,  even  fVom 
theur   own  approach   and  veneration* 
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The  uso  of  bells  entirely  ceased  in  all 
the  churches :  the  bells  themselves  were 
removed  from  the  steeples,  and  laid  on 
the  ground  with  the  other  sacred  uten- 
sils.     Mass  was  celebrated  with  shut 
doors,  and  none  but  the  priests  were 
admitted  to  that  holy  institution.     The 
laity  partook  of  no  religious  rite,  ex- 
cept baptism  to  new-born  infants,  and 
the  communion  to  the  dying :  the  dead 
were  not  interred  in  consecrated  ground, 
they  were  thrown  into  ditches,  or  bu- 
ried in  common  fields ;  and  their  obse- 
quies were  not  attended  with  praters 
or  any  hallowed  ceremony.      Marriage 
was  celebrated  in    the   church-yards: 
and  that  every  action  in  life  mif^ht  bear 
the  marks   of  this   dreadful  situation, 
the  people  were  prohibited  the  use  of 
meat  as  in  Lent,  or  times  of  the  highest 
penance  ;  were  debarred  from  all  plea- 
sures and  entertainments,  and  even  to 
salute  each    other,  or   so  much  as  to 
shave  their  beards,  and  give  any  decent 
attention  to  their  person  and  apparel. 
Every  circumstance  carried  symptoms 
of  the  deepest  distress,  and  of  the  most 
immediate  apprehension  of  divine  ven. 
geance  and  indignation." — Hume,  Hist. 
Eng.  c.  xi. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add, 
that  the  circumstance  of  its  being  an 
Irish  see  to  which  Archdeacon  de  Lon- 
dres  permitted  himself  to  be  promoted, 
under  the  above  circumstances,  af- 
fords an  additional  argument  for  his 
attachment  to  right  constitutional 
principles  ;  for  Ireland  had  then  but 
recently  and  partially  come  under 
foreign  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and 
while  the  synod  of  Lismore  was  an 
event  almost  of  the  current  genera- 
tion in  Ireland,  an  illustrious  example 
of  the  independence  of  an  Irish 
prelate  was  fresh  in  the  memory, 
and  I  am  persuaded  I  may  well  add 
in  the  gratitude,  of  the  English  people. 
Permit  me  to  record  the  circumstance 
to  which  I  allude,  in  the  words  of  a 
great,  a  learned  Englishman,  whom  it 
is  no  disparagement  to  the  memory  of 
Swift  to  designate,  "  strenuum  pro  vi- 
riii  Liber tatis  Vindicatorem." 

"  The  Church  of  Exeter,  wanting  a 
bishop  during  the  interdict,  the  king, 
out  of  his  piety  and  ecclesiastical  sove- 
reignty, sont  the  Archbishop  oiArmach, 
primate  of  Ireland,  thither  to  execute  his 
episcopal  office  in  that  bishoprick,  giving 
orders  to  defray  his  expenses  out  of  the 
manners  of  the  bishoprick,  as  this  writ 
records  (and  cites  the  writ  to  that  effect, 
bearing  teste  at  Devies  the  19th  June, 
1207,  and  enrolled  in  the  Close  Roll  of 


9  Johan.  m.  3,  in  Turr.  L<md.)'  Thus 
did  the  king  provide  for  the  people*3 
souls,  which  the  pope  and  bishops  who 
interdicted  the  realm,  endeavoured  to 
starve  and  destroy  by  interdicting  all 
public  worship,  service,  and  Bscn- 
ments."— (Prynne's  Exact  History,  ad 
an.  12()7-^,  p.  13.) 

We  read  of  this  charitable  journey 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  in  the 
anonymous  annals  cited  by  Harris, 
(  Ware,  Vol.  I.  p.  64,)  where  it  is  stated 
that  "  the  comorh  of  Patrick  went  to 
the  king  of  England's  house  for  the 
good  of^the  churches  of  Ireland ;"  and 
we  learn  from  the  Tower  record,  (?? 
Johann  ro.  3,  dors.)  cited  by  the  same 
learned  writer  (ibid.)  that  the  Iruh 
primate  had  already,  through  the  nl^ 
diation  of  two  friars  of  Mellifont. 
made  satisfiiction  to  the  king  for  his 
acceptance  of  the  archiepiscopal  office 
at  the  hands  of  a  foreign  potentate; 
for  Eugene  MacGillivider  (howevcf 
much  his  subsequent  conduct  may  i^ 
dound  to  his  honour)  was  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  who  accepted  his 
appointment  at  the  hands  of  the  BUhop 

of  Rome (Ware,  Vol.  L  p.  W.) 

But  to  return  to  our  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.     The  next  occasion  on  whica 
we  find  his  name  commemorated  ia 
popular  history,  is  in  connection  vita 
that    sad   and   detestable  business  of 
King    John     doing    homage   to  tbe 
pope\s  legate  for  his  kingdoms ;  m 
here  the  conduct  of   Archbishop  de 
Londres  was  in  all  points  as  indef^a- 
dent  and  worthy  of  honour,  as  that  o. 
those  prelates  whom  your  committee 
have  preferred  to  him,  was  slavish  aod 
shameful.       For  while  Henry,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  lamented  and  pr^ 
tested  against   the   king  s  transfer  o: 
his    dominions  to    a   foreign  poteo- 
tate,    ("  Achiepiscopo  dolente  et  «■ 
claraante,"   Matt.    Par.  p.  237,)  t^ 
other    two    were    in    point  of  ta« 
the  first  to  put  their  hands  and  seai* 
as  witnesses  to   the  deed  of  bocnir 
solemnly  executed  by  the  king  ^ 
them    at    St.    Paul's  to   the  por 
legate  on  the  8rd  October,  1213.    i» 
the    tale    of    Archbishop    Langtoa 
verbal  reclamations    and  ^^^ 
remorse,    as    preserved  br  ^^. 
Paris,  on  the  authority  of  the  tf*- 
bishop's  brother,   Simon,  the  hsw*;- 
cal  student  will  give  such  crffdence^ 
with  the  deed  of  homage,  wb»cti  » 
reads  at  large  in  Rymer  before  tsm 
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his  charitj  or  bis  credolitj  can  afford : 
but  that  Willian  of  London,  for  whom 
in  particular  the  Irish  prelate  has 
beeo  postponed,  put  \m  hand  to  the 
document  in  any  other  character  than 
that  of  a  witness  against  the  civil 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  has  never  been 
suggested  or  surmised. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  continuing 
to  cite  matter  so  familiar ;  but,  inas- 
much as  it  may  become  a  question  how 
far  it  is  consistent  with  just  notions  of 
coDStitutional  freedom  to  accord  the 
most  honourable  commemoration  in  the 
power  of  a  nation  to  bestow,  to  any  of 
the  parties,  whether  principals  or  wit- 
nesses, engaged  in  a  transaction  so  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  every  principle 
of  national  independence,  it  seems 
jiroper  here  to  introduce  the  text  of 
the  deed  itself: — 

THE  CUA.BTER  OF   GRANT. 

"John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  Aquitaine,  Count  of 
Anjou,  to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  who 
shall  inspect  these  presents,  health  in 
the  Lord. 

"  We  will  that  it  be  known  to  your 
UQiTersality  by  this  our  charter,  au- 
thenticated with  our  golden  bulla,  that 
vhereas  we  have  offended  God  and  our 
holy  mother  church  in  many  things,  and 
are  thereby  conscious  that  we  stand  in 
great  need  of  the  divine  mercy,  neither 
that  we  can  offer  any  thing  worthy  for 
making  due  satisfaction  to  God  and  the 
charch,  save  it  be  ourselves  and  our 
kingdoms. 

"Desiring  to  humble  ourselves  for 
his  sake  who  humbled  himself  for  us 
even  to  death,  we,  by  the  inspiring  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  neither  mduced  nor 
coerced  by  any  fear,  but  of  our  own 
good  and  spontaneous  will,  and  by  the 
common  consent  of  our  barons,*!  offer 
and  freely  grant  to  God  and  his  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  our 
holy  mother  church  of  Rome,  and  to 
our  Lord,  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  and 
his  Catholic  successors,  all  our  king- 
dom or  England  and  all  Ireland, 

AMD  all  their  right    AND  APPURTE- 

NANCEg,  for  the  remission  of  our  own 
sins  and  those  of  our  entire  race,  as 
well  for  the  Uving  as  for  the  dead. 

"  And  thereupon  receiving  and  taking 
back  the  same  from  God  and  from  the  Ro- 
man church,  as  feudatory,  in  the  presence 
of  the  venerable  father  our  Lord  i^icholas 
bishop  of  Tusculum,  legate  of  the  apos- 
tolic seat,  and  of  Pandulf,  subdeacon 
and  familiar  of  our  Lord  the  Pope,  we 
make  and  swear  according  to  the  sub- 


scribed form,  fialty  therefor  to  our 
said  Lord  Pope  Innocent  and  to  his  Ca- 
tholic successors,  and  to  the  church  of 
Rome. 

*'  And  further  (whereas)  by  the  hands 
of  the  aforesaid  k';^at(%  and  in  the  place 
and  stead  of  our  said  Lord  the  Pope  re- 
ceiving the  same  we  have  publicly  done 
lioge  homage  for  the  said  kingdoms  to 
God  and  the  holy  apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
to  our  said  Lord  Pope  Innocent,  oblig- 
ing ourbolves  and  our  successors  and 
heirs  by  our  wife  for  ever,  that  they 
without  contradiction  shall  be  bound  to 
profess  their  fealty,  and  acknowledge 
their  homage  in  like  manner  to  the  chief 
pontiff  for  the  time  being,  and  to  the 
church  of  Rome. 

*•  For  an  evidence  of  this,  our  perpetual 
obligation  and  grant,  we  will  and  estab- 
lish t  hat  out  of  the  proper  and  special  rents 
of  our  said  kingdoms,  as  and  for  all  the 
service  and  custom  which  we  ought  to 
render  for  the  same,  (saving  always  the 
blessed  Peter's  penny)  the  Roman 
church  shall  receive  one  thousand 
marks  sterling  by  the  year :  to  wit,  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael  five  hundred 
marks,  and  at  Easter  five  hundred 
marks  ;  seven  hundred,  to  wit,  for  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  three  hundred 
for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  saving  to 
ourselves  and  our  heirs  our  justices, 
liberties,  and  royalties. 

"  All  which,  as  aforesaid,  willing  the 
same  to  be  ratified  and  confirmed  for 
ever,  we  bind  ourselves  and  our  succes- 
sors not  to  contravene. 

*'  And  if  we,  or  any  of  our  successors, 
shall  presume  to  at  tempt  this,  whosoever 
he  be,  may  he,  unless,  being  duly  ad- 
monished, he  repent,  fall  from  his  right 
to  the  kingdom;  and  may  this,  our 
charter  of  obligation  and  grant,  remain 
firm  for  ever." 

THE  FORM  OF   HOMAGE. 
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I,  John,  by  God's  grace,  king  of  the 
English  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  from  this 
hour  henceforth  will  be  faithful  to 
God  and  the  blessed  Peter  and  church 
of  Rome,  and  to  my  Lord,  the  Lord  Pope 
Innocent  the  Third,  and  his  righttul 
Catholic  successors. 

**  I  will  not  in  deed,  word,  consent,  or 
council,  that  they  lose  life  or  limb,  or 
be  taken  in  wrongful  caption. 

"  I  will  if  I  know  of  aught  to  their  da- 
mage, and  can,  hinder  the  same,  and  cause 
it  to  be  amoved;  or  otherwise,  I  will 
as  speedily  as  I  can  inform  them  thereof 
or  communicate  the  same  to  some  one 
such  as  I  believe  for  certain  will  inform 
them.  Such  council  as  they  shall  com- 
municate to  me  by  themselves  or  by 
letter,   I  will  keep  secret,  and  know- 
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Ing^ly  will  disclose  to  no  one  to  their  de- 
triment. 

*'I  will  b(?  their  aider  in  defending 
against  all  men  the  patrimony  of  the  bles- 
sed Peter,  and  especiallj  the  kingdom 
of  England  and  the  kingdom  ot  Ire- 
land,  according  to  my  ubilit}',  so  h^'^p 
me  God  and  the  holy  evangel  of 
God. 

•'  Whereof,  \o^i  hfrpaTtor  there  «^hnnld 
bo  any  doubt,  for  tlie  greater  security 
of  onr  aforesaid  obligation  and  grant, 
we  have  caused  the  present  charter  to  be 
made  and  authenticated  with  our  golden 
bulla,  and  for  the  rent  of  this  first  year 
we  have  paid  to  the  church  of  Rome  a 
thousand  marks  sterling  by  the  hands 
of  the  aforesaid  legate. 


WITNESSES  : 

Tlie    Lord   Stephen  of    W  Mftnluai,EarlPem< 

Caatcrburjr,  ArcUbp.         broke, 
W.  London,  *)  Robert  de  Roe, 

^'•****P*      8.  Earl  Winton. 
Witliam  Brivere. 
W.  De  Orey,  our  Ciuin-    Peter  Fitzherbert, 

eellor,  Mathew  Pltzherbert,end 

W.  Esrlof  Salisbury,  onr  Brian  de  Iittula,  onr 

toother,  butbr. 

R.  Earl  of  Clare, 


Caaternurjr, 
W.  London,  "j 
P.  Winlon,  ( 
B.  Ely.         ( 
U.  Lincoln,  J 


"  Given  by  the  hands  of  master  Richard 
de  Marisco,  Archdeacon  of  Richmond 
and  Northumberland,  at  Saint  Paul's, 
London,  the  3rd  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  from  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord, 
1213,  and  of  our  reign  the  fifteenth.*' 

(Ex.  Bib.  Cotton.  Nero,  c.  11,  n.  47; 
Rymer,  vol.  1,  p.  115.) 

Sach  was  the  instrument  attested 
and  authenticated  by  these  prelates, 
who   as    witnesses    virtually    became 

fuarantees  for  its  observance.  But,  lest 
should  be  deemed  to  have  indicated 
too  strongly  the  views  which  strike 
my  own  mind  in  relation  to  this  trans- 
action, I  will  ask  your  permission  to 
add  what  has  been  said  in  its  extenua- 
tion by  (\  believe)  the  only  English 
writer  who  has  deemed  the  proceeding 
capable  of  excuse : — 

"  This  transaction  has  heaped  eternal 
infamy  on  the  memory  of  John.  Every 
epithet  of  reproach  has  been  expended 
by  writers  and  readers  against  the  ptt- 
silanimity  of  a  prince,  who  couM  lay 
the  crown  of  England  at  the  foot  of  a 
foreign  nrieat,  and  receive  It  from  him 
again  as  his  vassal  and  tributary.  It 
was  certainly  a  disgraceful  act;  but 
there  are  some  considerations,  which,  if 
they  do  not  remove,  will  at  least  exte- 
nuate his  offence.  Though  the  prin- 
rtples  of  morality  are  unchangeable,  our 
lde«a  of  honour  and  infamy  perpetually 
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vary  with  the  ever- varying  ttite  of  so- 
ciety.     To  Judge  impartially  of  oor 
ancestors,  we  are  not  to  mearart  their 
actions  by  the  standard  of  oar  prisat 
manners  and  notions :  we  aboold  trim- 
port  ourFolvcs  back  to  the  a^eiQT\l.ici 
they  11  Vv  d,  and  take  into  accouot  teir 
political  institutions,  their  princip'e  n* 
legislation   and   governmrnt.    Now  ia 
the  thirtpcnth  century  there  wwnoihV!: 
so  very  degrading  in  the  ptat?  of  "'• 
salage.     It  was  then  the  eonditi< .  o: 
most  of  the   princes   of  Obrijiten<iua. 
Even  the  king  of  Scotland  was  (he  ru- 
sal  of  the  king  of  England,  sod  the  kiii; 
of  England  was  vassal  of  the  kini:  ui 
France ;   the  one  for  the  Isndj  wiiat- 
ever  they  were,  which  he  held  ot  t..f 
English  crown,  the  other  for  hi"  trims- 
marine  territories  ;  and  both  wer^  're- 
quently  seen  in  public  on  tbetr  kif^ 
swearing  fealty,  and  doing  honi%'t'  to 
their  feudals  superior.       John  hiii"*' 
had  been  present  when  William  tiie  Itoa 
subjected  the    Scottish  crown  lo  tjr 
English ;  and  it  was  but  nine  years  sv&ta 
Peter  the  king  of   Arragoo,  had  t> 
luntarily  become  the  vassal  of  IniKC'nt, 
and  bound  himself  and  his  &o<  c<  ^  r^ 
to  the  yearly  payment  of  two  huuu'rcJ 
and  fifty  ounces  of  gold  to  tbt>  ^.^) 
see.     Nor  were  similar  precedents  wmi- 
ing  in  his  own  family.     He  kneu  \\\'X 
his  father  Henrv,  powerful  a3  hp  »»s 
had    become    the    feudatory  of  Fopf 
Alexander  III. ;  and  that  m  i^rotkr. 
the  lion-hearted  Richard,  hail  resi^'^ 
his  crown  to  the  emperor  of  Gt^rmiiiy. 
and  consented  to  hold  of  Mm  br  xh 
payment  of  a  yearly  rent    John  in  bi< 
distress  followed  these  examples ;  vA 
the  result  seems  to  have  recomoieQdfd 
his  conduct  to  the  imitation  of  the  So^J- 
tlsh  patriots,  who,  to  defeat  the  clus 
of  his  grandson,    Edward  I.  ackw-w- 
ledffed  the  pope  for  their  superior  K-rA 
and  mahitained  that  Scotland  bad  aUij^ 
been  a  fief  of  the  Chnrch  of  R<hj». 
Neither  is  the  blame  of  this  trftosaetioo 
to  be  confined  to  the  kin|;.    It  ma^  ^ 
shared  with  him  bv   the  great  eoosei 
of  the    barons,    his  consStutiooaJ  kI- 
visers,  the  very  men  who  two  j«*f> 
later  extorted  from  him  the  graot  of 
their  liberties  on  the  plain  of  Ronn?- 
mead.     The  cession  was  made  by  ^ 
advice,  and  with  their  (jonsenl:  whfnw 
it  may  be  fairly  presataed,  that  thtf*" 
was  something  in  the  existhig  oreoo- 
stances  which  would  Justify  ths  kia^. 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned.    Some  v^ 
ters  have  imagined  that  theh*  DotiTe 
was  the  hope  of  averting  the  threateo<si 
invasion,  or  if  it  could  not  be  a?erted. 
of   at  least  preservuig  John  on  (Ik 
throne  by  the  Intervention  of  ihtifioe 
power,  wnich  bad  so  nearly  pr^oipiUtcd 
him  fVodk  it.    There  Is,  bowtver,  soo» 
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reason  io  believe  that  it  originated  with 
the  barons  themselves,  who  eager Ij 
gasped  at  the  opportunity  of  humbling 
the  pride,  and  checking  toe  violence  of 
the  despot,  whom  thejr  abhorred.  From 
that  moment  they  began  to  demand  the 
^rdut  of  their  liberties.  On  his  refusal, 
ihev  appealed  by  their  ageiits  to  the 
gratitade  of  the  pope,  now  become  his 
and  their  sovereign,  reminding  him  that 
"  it  was  not  to  the  good  will  of  the  king, 
Uit  to  them,  and  the  compulsion  which 
ihp?  had  employed,  that  he  was  in- 
•iebted  for  bis  superiority  over  the 
En;^lish  crown."  Innocent,  however, 
supported  the  cause  of  his  vassal ;  and 
the  barons  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  Louis,  the  sou  of  Philip.  The  men, 
^vho  could  thus  place  on  tne  throne  the 
heir  of  the  French  monarchy,  were  cer- 
tainlv  capable  of  subjecting  it  to  the 
ftudal  control  of  the  head  of  their 
church." — Lingard,  Hist,  Eng.  v.  iii.  c.  1. 

Leaving  these  more  prominent 
transactions  in  which  the  Irish  prelate, 
and  those  for  whom  he  has  been  ex- 
cluded fromt  he  place  of  honour^  played 
parts  Bo  opposite — and  in  my  humble 
judgment  so  conclusive  of  his  right  to 
h*  I'referred  to  both — I  will  now  beg 
!  a\o  to  refer  you  to  the  collections  of 
i'.»^  learned  Prynne,  in  whose  History 
^f  the  reigns  of  King  John  and  hit 
successors,  and  Exact  History  of  the 
Hope's  intolerable  Usurpations,  we  find 
numerous  testimonies  to  the  services 
to  the  state  performed  by  our  arch- 
l>i"hop  in  Fingland,  especially  in  medi- 
'itin^  between  the  king  and  the  pre- 
lates who  bad  abandoned  the  realm, 
^nd  for  whose  safe  conduct  on  their 
return,  he  was  one  of  the  guarantees 
I'olh  by  his  letters  patent,  and  by 
iiis  pergonal  attendance  on  them  on 
thtir  journey  home.  (Prynne,  Hist. 
King  John,  p.  278,  citing  the  Close 
Roll  of  15  Johan.  p.  2,  dors.  m.  8.) 

Rut,  next  to  the  example  of  inde- 
peridence  set  by  him  to  the  clergy  and 
iaity  of  England,  you  will  probably 
^^(eem  these  services  of  chief  value 
^liich  the  archbishop,  as  Justiciary, 
rendered  to  the  state  in  Ireland.  I 
make  no  pretension  to  judge  of  (neither 
nns  I  in  a  position  to  suhmit  to  your 
better  judgment)  those  »y nodical  con- 
stitutions, which  have  obtained  him 
the  approval  of  the  Ecclesiastical  An- 
nalist of  Mary's  Abbey  (Harris's  Ware, 
vol.  L  p.  318)  ;  but  for  his  activity  and 
Q^efulness  in  the  secular  government, 
we  have  abundant  and  dibtinct  vouchers 


in  the  remaining  state  records  of  that 
period. 

In  the  Patent  Roll  of  the  16th  John 
(m.  13,  n.  2)  in  the  Tower  of  Lou- 
don, (our  own  cotemporaneous  records 
were  unfortunately  consumed  in  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  in  a.d.  1360),  we  find 
a  writ  directed  to  him  as  Jui^ticiarv, 
whereby  he  is  commanded  to  purchase 
scarlet  robes  for  the  native  Irish 
princes,  who  appear,  through  his  in- 
strumentality, to  have  submitted  them- 
selves at  this  time  to  the  king's  govern- 
ment along  with  Cathal  0' Conor. 
(Rymer,  voL  1.  p.  123.) 

A  service  of  a  similar  nature  ap- 
pears due  to  his  good  conduct  in  con- 
cluding the  terms  specified  in  the 
Patent  Roll  of  the  6th  of  Henry  3rd, 
on  which  Donald,  King  of  Thomond, 
consented  to  hold  his  territory  of  the 
crown.  (Rymer,  Vol.  I.  p.  167.) 

Immediately  before  the  granting  of 
the  great  charter,  on  the  3rd  July, 
1216,  at  Marlbridge,  he  appears  as 
first  witness  to  the  charters  of  Dublin 
and  Water  ford  respectively,  bearing 
date  the  same  day.  The  diarter  of 
Dublin  (in  Lib.  Nig.  Ecc.  8.  Trin., 
Dub.,  given  in  Rymer,  Vol.  I.  p.  135), 
besides  numerous  civil  and  political 
privileges,  and  a  grant  of  the  entire 
soil  of  the  city,  contains  a  provision 
for  building  the  first  bridge  over  the 
LifTey,  a  work  which  we  may  not  un- 
reasonably  ascribe  to  the  Justiciary, 
seeing  that  he  is  recog^nised  as  the 
founder  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin  (Han- 
mer,  p.  188  ;  Cox,  p.  57)  ;  and  is 
supposed,  on  good  groundsi  to  have 
defrayed  the  cost  of  its  erection  oat  of 
his  private  revenue. 

Of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  numerous 
other  services  to  the  state,  we  have 
good  evidence  by  a  writ  in  the  Patent 
Roll  of  the  12th  of  Henry  the  Third 
(m.  4,  int.),  cited  by  Harris  (Ware 
(Vol.  I.  p.  318),  and  by  which,  after 
reciting  the  king's  obligations  to  the 
archbishop  for  these  services,  the  pro- 
fits of  certain  vacant  sees  are  appro- 
priated to  refund  him  his  outlay. 

And  finally,  as  a  concluding  evi- 
dence of  the  estimation  in  which  this 
prelate  was  held  by  his  sovereign,  let 
me  cite  the  language  of  that  writ 
which  king  Henry  the  Third  addressed 
to  the  barons  of  Ireland  on  the  occa- 
sion of  sending  over  de  Londres  to 
assist  his  deputy,  Geoffrey  de  MariscOj 
in  the  government.     <'  Albeit  we  are 
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aware  that  the  presence  in  these  parts 
of  England  of  our  venerable  father 
the  Lord  Henry,  Archhi*hop  of  Dub- 
lin, 19  v«ry.  n^cdfjil  f(ir  \^  A\fi  for 
our  4(>)gnon>;  alid'that  we  "can  hardly 
do  without  his  council ;  nevertheless, 
we  destine  him  for  the  parts  of  Ire- 
land that  he  tnay  visit  and  console  hifl 
church,  &c."  (Pat.  1,  Hen.  Ill;  n.  8 
]D  Turr.,  Lond.  ;  Rymer,  vol.  I| 
p.  146.) 

With  regard  to  the  story  told  by  Han- 
mer,  who  does  not  name  hit;  authority, 
of  the  Archbishop  having  received  the 
name  of  Bumbill,  from  burning  his  ten- 
ant's leases,  with  which  he  had  been 
intrusted  for  inspection,  I  apprehend 
most  candid  minds  will  agree  with 
Cox  (p.  57)  "  That  it  is  a  silly  story, 
and  not  to  be  believed  of  so  learned 
a  man,  and  so  good  a  governor,  as 
every  body  allows  this  archbishop  to 
have  been ;"  and  1  may  add  what  seems 
to  shew  the  improbability  more  con- 
clusively, that  two  deeds  of  agree- 
ment and  concord  between  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  citizens  who  were  ten- 
ants of  his  see,  remain  in  the  register 
of  Archbishop  Alan  (fo.  117  d.  and 
fo.  118)  from  which  their  differences 
appear  to  have  been  referred  to  arbi- 
tration and  amicably  composed  (un- 
pubiished  fasciculus  of  Irish  Record 
Commission,  in  Lib,  Queens  Itms, 
Dub.). 

It  only  remains  to  inquire  whether 
any  thing  be  known  of  William,  Bi- 
shop of  London,  which  makes  him,  in 
any  comparative  estimate  of  claims  to 
commemoration,  more  worthy  or  even 
equally  worthy  of  our  honour.  To  dis- 
charge this  part  of  the  inquiry,  with 
leastrisk  of  partiality,  it  seems  the  bet- 
ter course  to  transcribe  what  is  said  of 


him  in  the  standard  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bishops,  and  therefore  I  extract  the 
passage  from  Godwin  entire.  •'  Wil- 
^ia&i '^B  S<.  |l(aaii  csf\ok  <^Bt  Paars, 
fortnerly  ^ecretnry  to  krog  Richard  the 
First,  succeeded,  and  was  consecTtited 
on  the  22nd  June,  1 199.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  in  the  name  of  the  Pope 
interdicted  the  whole  of  the  realm  from 
sacred  services,  and  proi|oiinccd  king 
John  excommunicate  ;  and  being  pun- 
ished therefor  with  five  years'  banish- 
ment, demolished  the  castle  of  Stort- 
ford,  which  William  the  First  ha.i 
btstowed  on  the  see  of  London,  and 
utterly  razed  it  in  a.d.  1211.  He 
voluntarily  resigned  his  bishoprick  the 
26th  of  January,  1221*'— (ifc  Proa- 
libus,  p.  237) — a  brief  and  not  honora- 
ble notice,  to  which  the  diligence  of 
Richardson  has  added  nothing  beyoad 
the  fact,  that  William  was  a  qati? e  of 
Normandy. 

Having  brought  these  facts  opder  year 
attention,  I  would  beg  you  to  con^dtr 
whether  they  do  not  render  aoot  kw 
arrangement  of  the  list  desirable.  It 
would  be  importunate  to  trosble  joa 
with  the  complaints  of  some  other  omis- 
sions which  self-respecting  persons  coa- 
nected  with  this  country  might  make  re- 
garding the  lists  in  general  %  but  mj 
reverence  for  the  memocj  of  ny  great 
countryman,  John  Scot,  will  not  sofftf 
me  to  close  this  commwiaatiMi  with- 
out a  si6:h  over  the  inadvertence  to 
which  I  most  ascribe  the  omissio3 
of  his  illustrious  name  from  ever  so 
select  a  roll  of  the  British^  and  Irbh 
fathers  of  European  leatniftg. 

I  have  the  honour  to^pi^in,  wxtb 
great  respect.  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant^  •  i 

Samuel  Febgctsos. 


11,  Henrietta -itrcet,  Dublin, 
23rdof  October,  1S45. 
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lonrnqr  from  Lliboii  to  SftnUran,  uid  0«  CfviThot  Cwiifhrtihto  OondiHoa  of  Coostrf  ftopto— fUH 
to  AleobMA— Montttacx  dMertod— MoBumenti  of  Don  Fodro.  Md  Jjpam  d«  CmUo  Wdd  of  AIIBf 
borotta—BoloIhA— Ite  moniuBcnU,  and  tomb  of  Friaee  Hoary— Joonej  throng  LelrU*  Fomkolt  and 
Condebui  to  Colmbra— Preient  condition  of  tho  ITnirertity — Nomber  of  Stodonta,  and  mode  of  Stady^ 
B«n«ty  of  Iho  carlran*  of  Colmbra,  and  th«  Mondego— Joumoy  by  Mialluida  and  Orar  to 


OoBTent— Effacti  of  tbe  SIcfo  by  Dom  lUcoal  rlilbla  on  tha  hooaw— Sflbola  of  tha  Berolnltoa  tOftm 
ihm  Sodal  Stoto  of  Fortngal— Vblt  to  the  Hot  Bathi  of  Viaella,  Odamaraona,  and  Bne»— Choxtfa  of  Bon 
Jcaiu  do  Monto,  and  ita  PUgrima— Betom  to  Oportou 

[So  mach  has  been  said  of  the  dangers  of  trayelling  in  the  interior  of  Portngil 
and  Spain,  that  few  are  willing  to  undertake  snoh  haaardoos  jonmejs ;  but  a 
more  correct  knowledge  of  the  social  condition  of  the  Peninsulay  especially  <if 
Portugal,  will  soon  dissipate  such  apprehensions,  or,  at  least,  ^ow  that  they 
are  f^eatly  exaggerated. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  dangers  of  travelling  in  Portogal  in  former 
times,  at  the  present  day  they  are  by  no  means  formidable,  and  need  not  alarm 
the  most  timid. 

Doring  the  ascendancy  of  Dom  Miguel,  and  for  some  years  after  his  over^ 
throw,  there  was  unquestionably  much  danger,  not  merely  in  travelling  into 
remote  districts,  but  even  in  the  large  towns.  Under  the  usurpation,  even  in 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  foreigners,  especially  Englishmen,  were  frequently  insulted, 
and  their  predilection  for  the  cause  of  the  queen  as  constitutional  government, 
rendered  Uiem  obnoxious  to  the  rabble  and  absolutists.  The  civil  war,  and  subs^ 
quent  disbanding  of  Dom  Miguel's  army,  turned  loose  upon  society  a  great 
number  of  idle  and  lawless  characters,  who  committed  many  murders  and 
outrages ;  but  this  evil  has  ceased  for  several  years,  and  at  present  robberies  are 
seldom  heard  of,  and  the  stranger  may  travel  in  safety.  It  is  a  fact,  and  a 
melancholy  one,  that  more  murders  take  place  annually  in  the  county  of  Tip* 
perary,  than  in  the  kingdom  [of  Portugal  and  Algarve.  And  during  an  exten« 
sive  journey  in  the  latter  country,  where  we  mixed  freely  with  the  people,  we 
never  heard  of  any  deed  of  violence,  or  even  experienced  any  thing  approaching 
to  rudeness. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that,  even  in  the  present  improved  state 
of  Portu^,  the  possibility  of  meeting  with  robbers  is  not  to  be  altogether 
overlooks ;  and  a  Scientific  individual  informed  us  that  he  had  been  robbed 
more  than  once,  while  making  excursions,  although  even  in  this  worst  case 
there  is  usually  but  little  personal  danger  to  be  apprehended,  provided  the  tra« 
veller  conduct  himself  with  prudence  and  self-command. 

The  solitary  traveller,  who  wishes  to  traverse  the  unfrequented  jaar is  of  Por- 
tugal, we  are  convinced  may  do  it  with  perfect  safety,  provided  he  possesses 
that  amount  of  courage  and  common  sens^,  without  which  trouble  and  danger 
will  be  met  with  every  where.  All  useless  and  unnecessary  display  should  be 
avoided.  The  traveller,  who  wears  a  profusion  of  rings,  carries  a  golden  watoh* 
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guards  and  is  ODCumbered  with  a  load  of  seals  and  ehatns,  nmreT^  «sti'Aits  an  ad- 
rertuement  that  he  is  worth  robhin^,  and  cerftati\j  deserves  little  ayiiipathj,  if 
be  meet  with  trouble.  Another  absurdity,  on  the  part«f  tiie  trai«iier,i8  to 
carry  arms.  Sach  a  proceeding  is  merely  an  infitnatioa  that  he  'carries  akng 
with  him  something  worth  fighting  for>  and  that  he  is  a  lure  for  tfa<ne  wiio 
deshre  his  property.  But  Ae  absurdity  of  carrying  arms  is  irtiU  t!k&e&  appsreot 
when  we  reflect  that,  in  an  encounter  with  Portuguese  highwayiMn,  he  will 
have  no  opportunity  of  using  them.  .  Fonr  or  fire  musketa  wilt  hm  prcMnted  to 
him  when  he  least  expects  it,  and  resistance  will  be  Tain.  His  wisdom,  then,  is 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  which,  in  this  case,  is  safety,  and  in  ordfoaiy  ciws 
no  unnecessary  violence  will  be  offered,  if  the  property  be  snrrefidered  with  » 
good  grace.  The  traveller  also  ought  always  to  carrv  along*  witli  him  eao^gli 
of  money  to  propitiate  the  highwaymen.  The  neglect  of  this  mtj  lead  to 
danger,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  Englishman,  who  is  always  supposed  to 
abound  in  wealth. 

The  best  guarantee,  however,  is  to  study  the  manners  of  the  people^  to 
respect  their  prejudices,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  acquire  a  knowledte  of 
the  language.  In  this  point  of  view,  we  think  every  one  ought  to  prenr  a 
native  to  an  English  servant.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  obtidniDg  a  trust- 
worthy attendant ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  both  as  regards  nfttr 
and  economy,  will  render  such  a  choice  by  far  the  most  prudent 

Of  course,  the  traveller,  before  setting  out,  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  Ttfr 
indifferent  accommodation  to  be  found  in  the  country  towns,  where  the  ttialogem 
seldom  possesses  the  comforts  of  an  English  fpublic-house  ;  and  all  mummnng. 
in  such  a  case,  is  foolish ;  it  is  his  duty  to  make  the  best  of  the  accomnodstiofi 
which  he  can  obtain ;  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  traveller  who  doss  lo, 
will  And  that  every  exertion  will  be  made  to  render  him  comfortable,  and  he 
will  encounter  few  difficulties  which  prudence  and  good  temper  cannot  evw- 
come.] 


On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March, 
we  led  Lisbon  in  a  boat  for  Santa- 
rem,  where  we  arrived  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  following  day.  The  chief 
beauty  of  the  Tagus  is  on  its  north- 
ern bank,  up  to  Villa  Nova  and 
Alhandra,  rendered  doubly  so  to  an 
Englishman,  as  forming  the  termi- 
nation, and  also  the  least  defensible 
part  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
As  we  ascend,  the  country  becomes 
still  bolder,  until  we  descry,  from  afar, 
the  lofty  hill  on  which  Santarem  is 
built.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river 
the  country  is  a  great  level  expanse, 
or  slightly  raised  above  the  river,  and 
constituting  what  is  called  the  lizerias. 
The  vicinity  of  Santarem  is  emi- 
nently beautiful,  and  is  in  some  degree 
the  type  of  many  Portuguese  towns, 
such  as  Palmella,  Leiria,  and  Pombal. 
In  these,  and  many  other  places,  the 
town  has  been  built  near  some  elevated 
rook,  which  constituted  the  garrison 
or  acropolis,  where  the  inhabitants 
could  find  refuge,  and  deposit  their 
valuable  property.  In  Portugal,  while 
we  find  remains  of  ancient  fortifica- 
tions in  most  of  the  towns,  the  re- 
mains of  feudal  castles,  belonging  to 
tha  nobility,  are  far  fewer  than  in 


England  or  Scotland,  or  on  the  bnb 
of  the  Rhine.     It  wocdd  ^vpear  that 
the  feudal  system,  where  eaek  efaief 
was  a  petty  sovereign,  never  prersikd 
to  the  same  extent  in  the  Spaaisb  ^  \ 
ninsula  as  in  the  rest  of  Earepe.  TIbs  | 
resulted    from    many    ciremostsBen*  i 
The  Gothic  conquerors,  whosaeeeedAi  j 
the  Romans,  were  the  most  efvifiK^ 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes  who  partitiomd 
the  empires  of  the  Gnsars,  and  bciof 
few  in  number,  they  soon  adopted  tfc«i 
language  and  manners  of  the  ooo- 
quered  provincials.     The  Ootfas,  6r 
removed    from  their  original  9nto^ 
could  not  readily  recruit  their  bbq- 
hers  by  emigrations  from  the  oerth : 
and  thus  a  few   generations  oWke- 
rated  in  Spain  distinctions  which  it  J 
took  all  the  long  period  betseeo  thr 
Norman  conquest  and  the  aeeessioR  o<* 
the  Tudor  dfynasty  to  extiDgniih  is 
England.      Another  poweHal^  coo:- 
teraction  of  feudal  infia«iee  existed  i« 
the  power  of  the  church,  and  aho  ^^ 
the  municipal  system,  which  took  ^f 
root  during  the  fkr^  ccntnriei  of  ^ 
Roman  government  of  Spain.    T' 
invasion  of  the  Saraotos  also  ^ 
have  tended  to  bring  all  dsasei  in^' 
more   intimate   oootact,  hy  ooiti%* 
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them  in  a  .oaD»i!ao&  effort  to  defend 
both  uMioBal  boooDP  and  peligion. 
From  Umtm  oircmnstimpQs  we  may  de« 
duce  tbfl  Mwrce  of  some  of  the  pecu- 
liaritiM  ff  |he  Spanish  and  Portu- 
grueie  obaraOerj  they  kit  the  feudal 
Toke  ligbUj ;  hot»  in  return,  the  spirit 
of  bigotrjresnitSDg  from  the  crusades 
was  experienced  in  a  greater  degree 
thAu  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

To  retcpra .  to    Santarem ;   its  si* 
tu&tioD  is  reaarkable^  the  older  part 
of  tlie  tAi^  built  upon  the  smnmit 
of  a  loAj   hill»  while  a  new  town* 
probably    two    hundred    feet    lower, 
is  upoa  the  margin  of  the  Tagus.   On 
asceiHiiDg  to  tl^  old  town,  our  land- 
lord of  the  estalagem  received  us  with 
the  usiud  Portuguese  politeness  ;  and 
^r  dbner>  he  accompanied  us  to 
$how  all  that  was  interesting  about 
the  town,  and  to  enable  us  to  arrange, 
^ith  a  muleteer  to  accompany  us  to 
Coimbra.     One  of  the  first  places  we 
visited  was  the  old  castle,  or,  as  it  is 
c&lled,  the  Mouraria,  once  a  Moorish 
dtadel,  and  now  in  ruins.     From  this 
^iiustion  the  view  is  really  magnifi- 
cent; we  see  the   Tagus  through  a 
considerable  part  of  its  course,  and 
the  rast  plains  of  lizerias  extending  to 
the  souihj  and  the  whole  illuminated 
^jr  a  sun  which  might  afford  charms 
to  a  far  inferior  landscape. 

Another  circumstance,  which  must 
strike  every  intelligent  person,  is  the 
lurmer  e^ttent  of  monastic  influence, 
^&  displayed  by  the  number  of  the  con- 
ventual builjdings.  Santarem  appears 
to  have  b«en  a  most  monastic  town, 
sad  the  convents  must  have  contained 
inmates  enough  to  have  controlled 
every  intellectual  movement  in  the 
di.^triet— i-the  convent  of  the  Jesuits 
alone  might  afford  accommodation  for 
a  regiment ;  and  one  cannot  but  regard 
t/icir  dilapidated  state  with  feelings  of 
^tiafaotionj  as  evidences  of  the  down- 
tUU  of  a  system  which  proved  so  ruin- 
>us  to  the>  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Iheso  numafitie  buildings  seldom  pos- 
>e^  anything  of  architectural,  merit, 
md  th^  decay  can  excite  but  little 
entinaentalism  i  the  beautiful  Gothic 
edifices  of  England,  interesting  in 
heir  ruins  and  nistorical  associations, 
ure  very  different  from  the  factory- 
ooking  convents  of  Portugal,  and 
kbove  nil,  the  present  generation  is 
ontemporary  wiUi  their  latest  inmates, 
nd  renoemlbers  their  lives  and  morals. 


From  Santarem  our  first  journey 
was  to  Rio  Maior.  The  district 
around  Santarem  was  extremely  beau* 
tiful  ;  but  we  soon  descended  to  a 
tame  and  level  country,  making  our 
way  through  one  of  those  Ericeta  or 
heatheries,  which  are  so  common  in 
Portugal.  These  expanses,  which 
form  the  most  monotonous  portions 
of  the  landscapes  of  Portugal,  are  not 
uninteresting  to  the  naturalist,  who 
can  speculate  on  their  origin,  ^and  the 
physical  conditions  to  which  they  owe 
their  peculiar  characters.  Consider- 
able districts  are  characterised  by  the 
prevalence  of  sandstone  strata,  perhaps 
of  the  age  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of 
English  geologists,  and  apparently  in 
extensive  horizontal  beds.  In  these 
sandy  districts  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
face varies  considerably  ;  in  some,  the 
vegetation  has  given  fixity  to  the  soil ; 
while  in  others  the  sand  is  so  loose, 
that  one  feels  as  if  walking  among 
snow.  The  botanical  traveller  can 
recognise  such  tracts  by  the  nature  of 
their  plants,  as  well  as  by  the  charac- 
ters of  the  soil.  The  wooded  parts 
are  occupied  by  forests  of  the  stone 
pine  and  pinaster,  and  the  more  open 
spots  by  a  profusion  of  odoriferous  and 
beautiful  shrubs.  We  find  a  vegeta- 
tion of  Cisti  and  Helianthemums  [of 
endless  variety,  furzes  and  brooms  of 
all  kinds,  with  junipers  and  crow- 
berries,  and  many  fine  species  of  heath, 
which  beffuile  the  long  and  tedious 
journey  trough  an  otherwise  mono- 
tonous country. 

After  spending  the  evening  in  tha 
poor  estalagem  and  dull  neighbour- 
hood of  Rio  Maior,  we  set  out  in  the 
morning  for  Os  Carvalhos,  and  in  the 
afternoon  arrived  at  its  auberge,  which 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  estala- 
gem real,  to  which  its  exterior  gave  it 
but  little  claim.  Thb  public  house, 
as  it  would  be  called  in  England,  has 
been  erected  for  the  convenience  of 
the  students  travelling  between  Lis- 
bon and  Coimbra,  and  resembles  a 
little  convent,  from  the  number  of  its 
sleeping  apartments.  The  approach 
to  the  house  is  detestable ;  being 
in  the  worst  style  of  Scotch  farm- 
houses of  former  days — that  is,  the 
front  of  the  house  is  a  mere  mass  of 
filth  and  manure,  through  which  the 
traveller  has  to  proceed  with  well- 
chosen  steps,  and  he  at  length  arrives  at 
a  series  of  cold,  unfurnished,  and  com. 
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e^iv^'iM  Ml  the  gnwnid>fl»or,  and  m 
tli#  tMren^  eMapM  *  iidbni«»  Init  too  • 

Xhm  «f  lHM4ftg  1^  aloe^  imneotetalsr 

aktMi  tli#  §tm»y  iidImmI  ia  an  ailmoa- 

piMra  m¥om  qaatttiM  d<y  not  rBquhro  « 

BMM  nivula  dMoriplioiii     Howwsrt 

tb#  iwkcep^r  wasy  as  wo  aliMijw  fo«tiii  • 

to  bo  tba  COM  in  Portuga),  not  osty 

poSl#»  V«t  roatty  dasirotts  to  obKgo ; 

and  after  exobMgtag   oar   dripmng 

doCbea  ftf  a  4ry  suH,  wo  dtaed  on 

baeoalliao  (eodtih)y  egfgs,  and  a  pro- 

paMttDD  of  pork  FMombliBg-  a  saosagoy 

aB^  oitled  tonbo  do  porco,  which  we 

fwliid  fveeHeDty  DOtwithetandhig  that 

it  wail  aewkMwd  f^nMMf  with  gartlfr. 

A^M^  dhmery  wo  fbvnd  tho  most  oon^ 

fbHaMo  plaee  hi  an  e^lalagetti  after  a 

rtfar  day  in  thto  month  of  Marofa»  was 

tho  ntehen,  tho  ont^  placo  whero  tho' 

oonftft  of  a   ire  could  bo  fbcnd. 

Tho  hearths   aro  of  enortnoiis  8iBe> 

WMl  bonefaea  on  each  sido  which  may 

aoCOiHRKKihito  twOQt  a  wMffin  pooplo* 

We  wore  wotcomod  to  a  share  of  tho 

warmly  and  a  present  of  a  cwar  to  the 

host  soon  etflawished  a  cordial  under* 

slnding;     In*  thn  way  ono  coind  ob* 

ttoh  a  more  hitimatcf  acfjnsBhtaiico  wltb 

tlio  people  and  their  modos  of  firingi 

fftd  their  habitattt  grarlty  and  polite^ 

liess^  soon  places  aU  parties*  on  good 

Miiis*     On  thn^'  as  on   nnnberieso 

oCoasTons'^  wo  hod  "Uy  contrast  tho  com* 

rerf  orthe  P6rtngvese  with  tho  wretch* 

MRiess   0*   tno  iriSD   peassAt*     xbo 

servants  of  the  estalagam  were  pai^' 

ttUng  of  baoorihaO)   with  wheaten 

bi^eaxf  and  a  reasonablo  aDowance  of 

tho  vinktp  verdtf  or  country  wine«  and* 

eMing  large  qtmntities  of  pickled  ofiyes ;' 

hi  factj  as  to  physical  comibrts — that 

i^  f>od  and  clothes — there  io  little^ 

oanse  Ibr  complaint.  The  people  wero 

abondhntly  conmnnicatiTe*    and    wo 

ftdied  of  Alcobaca  and  Batidha,  which 

wo  intended  to  ristt  on  the  following 

dhy*  and  obtained  all  reqtnsito  in^r- 

mimn.     Among  other  topics,    oar 

host  entered  upon  that  of  religion  x 

hot  hia  theological  lore  was  of  tho 

lAmderost  kind.     One  was  perjdezed 

at  fhrst  to  know  what  he  meant  when 

Be  declared'  the  FVench  to  be  good 

Christians,  and  the  Spaniards  to  be 

jjood  Cathoiics;  but  after  he  men* 

tioned  that  the  Portuguese  were  venr 

ftiAful,    it  was    apparent    that    ail 

ho  knew    of  the  matter    war  the 


tttH*  if  tho  )m00gm'dt<tMfiSBitw 
ktagdomt,  and  fMk»otberiMlif  cm- 
yeraanonvy  wo  avo  ORani  ma*  tw& 
igtioraneo  irnotratei 

As  Aloehaoa  Is^notfloiwAailvt 
or  sir  milBs'  ft<ott  Os  tkfttfhM,  e« 
wont  tlifthc^  next  monanr.  This 
town,  of  aboac  M(N)'1nlabfttoli^  ii 
uitMreotxng  from  its  aMnnt  ciAiKSt) 
of  whose  wealth  4md  tpleildAn'  B«k' 
ford  has  given  so  entertlinifig  in  «^ 
connt.  It  is  now  desoiatcy  tiie  siosn 
MVfo  oeen  scaireref^  ana  mvir  pro- 
perty sold.  Wo  walked  tbMugli  tbe 
kitchen.  So  greptWMffly  d^nnWM  vf 
Boekibrd,  and  eveif  in  its^dka^'Ve 
find  ovidenoe  thtt  its  mogaRMNitenf 
not  been  exaggerated.  The  Mdk 
town,  which  prooobly  WMpy  MFflMfni 
oli^nseqQence  of  the  woailh  if  IIm  «»• 
venty  is  sitoated  near  the  ceafluwiti  of 
two  smaH  etreamsj  the'  Alcoa  asd  (be 
Baca,  andhence  Ma  name.  -  HwesottTf 
sBtmndy  and  especlaHy  tkkMg  v^ 
streams,  is  rsmarhably-beaifm,  tnd 
mooh  indebted  to  a  btflltnr  sail)  wbA 
tho  Tiowe  from  the  o^tiHuA  oiwlwt 
are,  although  oomprohetidhny  bet  astf 
landscapes,  very  deligltfol.  ^rvttrif 
tho  coofont  of  Ahk>haea  tNtf  das  w 
tho  richest  in    Ported  r  bet  o^ 

every  ^t  of  the  l^*i^i<^£^*^^^ 
ohapel  n  going  to  rinK'  twi  bsivI) 
which  was  yery  eXtensifeyarid  ndi  n 
manuscripts  tttttMradBg  l^fisgiaa 
nvcory  I  nas  TOfy^  jweHNBinreeii«  *^ 
meted  to  Lishon,  'Where  H'wil  t* 
more  useihl  than  it^etct  WVial^ 
remote  spot.  Tho  lihfwy  'mU  wm 
haye  been  a  s^endld  aparaMesit  ^ 
ftom  its  windowv  tba-viewbtfeaitt* 
ing. 

The  dmroh,  wfaioh  is  sdS  hi  itjini 
also  desertes  to  be  yiaited.  WeMh 
the  style  fn  its  doeoraosn,  ta^  sf 
bad  taste  as  hr  nniyersai  iv  f^rt^ 
The  altar  has  been  the  part  aa  ekick 
the  ffreatest  labour  ia  bestowed,  h  • 
pronise  dhiphiy  of  earring  and  fw^* 
with  littie  eFeganoe.  Thtstrtsst «' 
puntings  are  often  iBagurfiigy  td 
more  cabolaeed  to  emiiipt  tei  hi* 
proyo  taste.  We  find  often  xok  •■•» 
dolorona  depicted  fax  a  mflner  ^ 
called  to  mmd  nothsng  bat  tfis  A^ 
Secting^room^  or  tlie  wax  •*'*? 
the  anatomist,  and  wo  should  thhika»P 
loathsome  figmres  with  ghasth  oooo* 
would  not  mereh^  torsre  me  tt^ 
but,  by  their  ftmxnri^j  ^SSJ 
'"  *"    of  dbr^gvdto  •ctiItrfW» 
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bj  wttktting  our  cympafthMi.    In  the 

chareh  ^  AlaobMa  there  it  a  peinting 

whicb  aiai  ne  lew  ageinat  prepriety, 

although  in  another  direction,  where 

all  that  IB  Bolenin  is  ditpUjed  in  union 

with  ehM  IS  Httie  better  than  low  hnft. 

fooDery.    We  allude  to  a  picture  of 

the  death  of  St  Bernard,  where  the 

bod?  of  the  saint  it  surrounded  by  his 

weepisg  followers,  and    a  party  of 

angels,  with  fiddlee  and  gaitars,  are 

retily  to  serenade  his  soul  to  heaven. 

In  the  tsme  bad  taste  rotive  oflhriogs 

of  arma  or  1^  of  wax,  of  crutches, 

&<^i  are  tuspended  near  some  farourite 

image  of  Nossa  Senhora,  to  conune* 

morste  cures  effected  or  miracles  perw 

formed. 

The  convent  of  Aleebaea  is,  how* 

wefi   iBteresting  on    very    different 

groniuls;  for  it  most  be  looked  upon 

as  a  dsasioal  spot  in  Portugese  history. 

It9  foundation  is  nearly  coeral  with 

that  of  the  monarchy.     It  was  founded 

by  the  first  king,  Dom  Affbnso  Henri*. 

qutt,  affsr  he  had  conquered  Santarem 

frsm  the  Moors.     Within  two  miles 

u  the  fisM  ef  Aljobarotta,  so  glorious 

to  Porti^al.     The  story  of  this  im* 

portsDt  battle  may  be  briefly  told  The 

Borgaadmny  or  Urat  dynasty  of  kings 

<<f  Portugal,  had  become  extinct.  Ttie 

rij^t  to  the  crown  was  claimed  by  the 

l^ing  ef  GaeltUe.     The   Portu^piese, 

))oveveri  were  determined  to  maintain 

^'riodepSMleBce,  and  chose  for  king, 

the  Master  of  Atis,  aa  lUegitnBate 

li^seendant  of  the  old  dynasty.     After 

M  ebsttnaite  fimggle»  the  question  was 

Mdeil  on   the  field  of  Aljubarotta, 

U)d  the  Spanish  army    defeated  by 

^  far  inferior  force  of  the  Portuguese. 

rhe  Riag  of  OmttUe  fied  to  Santarem, 

lad  Us  trmrelling  altar,  and  idl  the 

contents  of  his  camp  became  the  spoil 

»f  the  wton.     The  most  interesting 

iHmumente  in  the    church    are   the 

ombs  of  Don  Pedro  and  Ignec  de 

^ftstro— the  hero  and  heroine  of  so 

iQch  song,  and  whose  loves  and  mis- 

niunes  hnve  given  materials  fcr  so 

umy  tragedies.     It  is  most  vemtious 

>  see  bow  these  heauftiftd  and  richiy 

rnamented  tombs  have  been  injured 

f  the  French,  who  rifled  and  broke 

lem  opefB,  and  drti%  out  the  bodies' 

I  quest  of  gold,  which  might  hare 

itn  interred  along  with  them.      In 

le  same  s^le  of  wanton  mischief,  the 

tars  have  been  mutilated,  to  obtain 

)nes    fat  dMrpemng   kmres.      M» 


Bdbi»  with  ihat  bad  ihith  whidi  bh». 
raeterises  Rwishmcn  when  writiiv 
about  Bngland,  omits  all  allosioa  to 
this  barbarism,  and  mentions  that  the 
fingUsh  burned  a  cotton  factor?  in  the 
vicinity,  leaving  us  to  draw  Uif  ini^ 
rence,  which  only  minds  like  his  own 
could  insinuate,  that  what  was  done 
from  an  absolute  military  necessity, 
caused  by  the  unprincipled  invasion, 
was  a  malicious  attempt  to  destroy 
Portuguese  manuiaotures. 

We  left  the  very  good  estalagem  of 
Alcobaca,  and  again  crossing  the  field 
of  Aljubarotta,  a  walk  of  two  hours 
hrought  us  to  Batdha.     This  beautiliil 
monastery  was  founded  by  John  tiie 
First,  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
Aljubarotta,  which  seated  his  Aunily 
on  the  throne,  and  extinguished  the 
hopes  of  the  King  of  Gastille.    The 
building,  in  the  florid  Gothic  styles 
rich  in  its  profusion  of  ornaments,  is 
worthy  of  the  djmasty  of  Avis,  under 
which  Portugal  rose  to  tuoh  greatness 
as  a  commercial  kingdom.    Those  who 
wish  for  information  respecting  tlM 
architectural  beauties  of  Batalha,  wiH 
find  it  in  the  work  of  Murphy.     The 
church  contains  the  monuments  of  Doea 
Joam  and  his  illustrious  sons^  and  his 
queen  Phillippa,  the  daughter  of  John 
of  Gaant     The  traveller  will  view 
with  deep  interest,  the  maaisoleum  ^ 
Dom  Henry,  the  lather  of  maritkne 
enterprise,  the  precursor  of  Golumhus. 
Here,  as  at  Alcobaca,  the  broken  m^ 
numents  and  pillaged  tombs  remind  na 
of  the  devastations  of  tiiose  profligalo 
adventurers  so  long  the  pert  m  Europe. 
We  saw  with  pleasure  the  monument 
of  Uie  Duke  de  Lalbens,  the  Ibwnder  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lnbon, 
and  long  the  friend  of  seienee^  and  the 
protector  of  scientific  men,  at  a  tioM 
when  the  power  of  tlie  InqwisKien 
rendered  intellectual  pnnnits  sufllei* 
ently  haaardoos.     The  duke,  lor  eorae 
reason  or  other,  incurred  the  ^idihe 
of  his  brother,  Kii^  Joseph.    During 
the  greater  part  of  that  mowareh^ 
rekra,  he  spent  his  time  in  travelling, 
and  visited  almost  ererr  eountir  m 
Europe,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Uag 
he  returned  to  Liafeon,  where  be  tMt 
ids  time  in  int^leetnal  pufsmts.    Tho 
following  anecdote  will  iHustraite  the 
HberaKty  of  the  duke,   and  «t  lihe 
same  time  the  intolerance  of  his  conia- 
trymen.     The  Abbe  Correa  de  Serri^ 
a  distinguished  botanist,  who,  in  spite 
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Cinerlbuf  Qenrid  Fieldinf,  Angli 
QttM  Me  abMiue  honore  jaoebant, 

Mfuttjoentiua  hoc  ponendl  ctmvit, 
Ke  mnsli  Inhospita 
hMc  Mlu  ▼Iduenivr.'* 

.  T^is  intended  tribute  proved  alior- 
tWe.  The  virtiiesy  the  tastest  the 
Uberality,  and  even  the  ilhistrione 
nak  of  the  Duke  of  La  Foens  (John  de 
Braganza)  uncle  to  the  Queen  of  Por* 
tttgali  had  no  weight  against  monkish 
fiinadoisniy  which  would  by  no  meena 
connive  at  sudi  a  compUoieot  to  a 
kereticy  and  the  monument  was  never 
executed.* 

,  We  coukl  not  but  admire  this  bean- 
ftiliil  monastery  of  Batalha»  situated 
in  a  aeclnded  valley,  of  which  the  ar- 
ohiteotural  beauties  were  its  flroalleet 
charm  ;  for  we  viewed  it  also  aa  the 
monument  of  the  moat  glorious  period 
•f  Portuguese  history — a  period  which 
Bother  Portugal  nor  Europe  will  rea- 
dUy  forget*  Built  by  King  Joam  the 
First,  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
aodt  like  Rob«t  Bruoe  to  the  Scots, 
the  restorer  of  luitional  independence, 
the  chapel  of  his  descendant.  King 
ManueU  oalls  to  mind  the  discovery 
of  the  paaaage  to  India,  and  the  com- 
ourdal' revolution  which  has  changed 
the  politics  of  Europe.  To  an 
Sa^ishmaa,  also,  it  possesses  a  sort 
of  domestic  interest,  as  Philippe, 
danghler  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  the 
%Men  ef  King  Joam,  and  is  interred 
by  his  side,  and  near  them  the  remains  of 
their  gallant  sons,  of  whom  Don  Henry 
has  left  an  imperishable  name.  Amidst 
so  much  to  interest,  there  is  also  much 
to  regret  caused  by  the  devastations 
of  the  French.  We  are  mortified  to 
find  that  a  nation  calling  itself  civiliaed, 
Iwub  after  all,  made  so  little  progresib 
aiid  still .  carries  en  warfare  after  the 
Wimaer  of  Turks  and  saiwges.  The 
atrocities  of  Masaena,  LKMsonj  and 
Kellerman,  were  but  in  harmony  with 
tfie  usual  prooaedii^fof  Frenob  offit 
cers,  and  were  oombioed  with  a  men- 


daoity  addflibft^of  ytfitfgniproiterty, 
whtdk  united iii  thenelhe ^elMtfattter of 
htffhwaymaw  atid  plok^^kaSi. .  Etctj 
public  buildfiig  in  P<lrtiigal  tea  marks 
o#  tiiis  devastation ;  ^md^lt  «(«s-a  kuky 
fiimUy^wliickoMki  ceneMU  tietr  fkte, 
rnedaia,  or.pietaree. '  - 

Oar  leaving  Batalhj^  :«w>«arrir6d 
in  the  evening  at  the  aadeot  tsvn  of 
Leiria,  where  «e  epeot  th^  eveniag. 
This  town  is  finely  aituatad,  and 
watered  by  two  small  a^ca— ;  but 
the  most  pictara8<|tte  ob^aet  -ie  ^ 
easde^  situated  on  an  elevated  r»ek, 
and  commanding  tfae  town.-  Tbia 
castle  was  ibrmerlythe  aboAe  of  fb« 
patriot  King  Dinis,  the  fovuder  of  the  , 
University  of  Ooimbrai,  and  wbeie 
anrname  of  the  '^temer**  indieates 
that  he  waa  more  occupied  with  Imir- 
nal  improvementa  than  ISnreign  warL 
The  town  also  claims  the  honour  of 
being  one  ci  the.earlicat  in-  Eun^  \ 
whidi  posaeased  a  printiiw*>pNBa.  It 
la  said,  that  an  edition  of- no  peesB  1 
of  Don  Pedro  waa  f»itttted  hcrc^  ia 
146d,  and  if  so,  as  early  aa  abont  fn  | 
years  after  the  art  had  beeA  praotisHl 
at  Mayence,  in  Germaay.  The  iat^ 
lectual  state  of  Portugal  at  this  psnod 
must  have  been  in  advance  of  osest 
oonntries  in  Europe;  'we  find,  kr 
example,  that  printing  waanottotr^- 
duced  into  Scotland  until  1507,  tod 
even  then  only  for  a  Um  yeaopa. 

Leiria ia  a  pleasant litoetawn,  sad 
contains     many     respeotabW-  shop*, 
we  should  rather  say  atones^  wM 
aupply  the  aurrounding  eounliy.    Uhs 
the  stores  in  the  United  Stales  md 
Canada,  every  ktnd  <of  comMOdit^  « 
sold  ia  the  same  esCidilishnenl,  and 
one  sees  a  motley  aaaortmaMt'Ol  eel- 
lerv,  baoealhao,  or  ood-'fish,  rMM^  kahb 
and  cotton  goods.     Of  the  catoy 
and  cotton  goods,  the  greater  part 
are,  of  course,  of  English  mana&clai% 
and  we  were  pleased  to  reeogniae,^  tki 
style  of  patterns,  and  other  drcaa- 
stanoes,  the  localities^  and  even  6et»> 
rles  from    which  thty  cane.    It  ii 
carious  to  reflect^  that  k  the  lai;s« 
towna  of  Uppnr   Canada,  or  in  tks 
state  «f  Ohaalloountries  note  Stftarjr 
old^^we  find  more  activity  and  awrt 
.oonveoiencies,  than  in  this  aaeisat  aaJ 
once  diatinguiahed  country. 

From  Leiria  to   Pombal  is  bat  i 
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short  jgiifQcgES^Mi^ftomiAOQ^ioar  next 
restiogf!|lM^  wa».  .Qqnifiuilw  .  abou* 
two  kagwA  £toak  Coini^a..  Tke  towa 
of  PodqAmJ*  ti)e  imtWe  pUce  of  the 
great  joianiut^  as  be  is  oaUed, '» in- 
ferior iftikattty'  to  Leirii^. although, 
like  the  latter  town,  lorverly  protected 
by  aa  aenepoUsb.  At  Qoodeixa^'the 
physieal  featwas  ef  the  oouatry  be- 
come oomplf  teljr  changed  £rom  what 
we  experwoeed  between  Saotarem  and 
the  fecnar.  place.  Hitherto  the  eouiw 
try  hud  been  comparatively  level  and 
Baadyy^ffMBotimes  consisting  of  ezten- 
8iv0  regions  lof  keatb  md  Cistus  ;  at 
othete,  oC  immense  oUve  groves,  miles 
in  length*  with  their  dingy  uMiiotonoua 
lettTMf  deatituie  of  verdure*  and  calling 
to  .miiid  the^MNnbre  forests  of  New 
IMknd^/.cr  the  dark  pines  in  ezten* 
aiva  groYes)  calling  to  oand  the  pine 
foreito.  of  Ajseriea.  In  this  reg^ion, 
wbene  •  sltfeaau  are  nre»  windmilis 
Bboond;  but  beyond  Condeixa  the 
aeane> changes.  Theconntry  becomes 
broken*  springa  and  streams  are  name* 
ro«s»  and  orange  trees  become  com* 
mof^  aad  the  windmills  are  no  longer 
to.  ■  be  aeen,  and  watermiUs  take  their 
plaee«i  We  con&ss  we  were  glad  to 
Oioapei.  fcom  the  monotony  of  the 
nandyiand  heathy  region  to  the  more 
cheerAil  and  broken  ooantrr. 

.N^lt.  iaf9   after   a  walk  of  two 

leagues  over  an   execrable  road»  we 

WMe,icbeered  with  the  sight  of  the 

tofrefer  and  observatory  of  Coimbra» 

•ndiwere  pleased  with  the  beauties  of 

tlie !  Mondego*  and  the  prospect  of 

epending  a  fow  days  in  this  ancient 

•eat  oC( the  Portuguese  muses.     Until 

W^karoiabsoltttdy  within  sight  of  Co- 

imbra*  there  are  no  a{qpearances  which 

CMDtlndttCe  the  travelkr  to  suspect  that 

be .  is  in  the  "^cinity  of  a  populous 

towni  and  a  university  which  boasts 

f^  twelve  hundred  students.     To  use 

the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Beauties 

ol  Coimbra   (Bellezas  de   Coimbra}» 

we  perceive  nothing  but  hills  crowned 

vvith   pines    and    cypress,   or    plains 

Q<ivered   with   olives.     We   traverse 

them  without  finding  any  indication  of 

our  approach  to  the  ancient  capital  of 

Portugal.     We  meet   no    carriages, 

horsemen,  or   postillions;    while,  in 

the  distance,  we  may  observe,  perhaps, 

a  cross,  indicating  where  a  murder  has 

been  committed,  or  we  may  hear  the 

creaking  of  the  ungreased  wheels  of 

the  slow  bullock-wagon.     Nor  is  the 


imprewM*  lea|.«sofi»bce>Mt>eill^ri«gTtha 
tawiii;  ^md;  the  t«iaveUef»  migbt .  be 
tempted  to  beUeva^.thatJbe  :waa.  »ot 
VM^rely  thrown  upon  antmngAttowii^ 
but  uppn.  a  former  agje-^tbe^.be  htA 
not  only  passed  from  London  ta  Go<» 
imbra,  but  from  the  nineteenth  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  buildings 
which  attract  notice  are  all  ecclesias- 
tical, churches  and  cathedrals,  and 
enormous  convents ;  so  that  Coimbra 
appears  as  one  enormous  monastic 
institution.  The  effect,  however,  is 
very,  fine*  So  many  edifices  built  upon 
a  lofty  hill,  on  the  margin  of  a  beau^ 
tisftil  river.  On  entering  tbo  town, 
the  recollections  of  the  middle  ages 
are  still  forced  i^n  us  by  the  strange 
costnrae  of  the  students,  who  resemble 
a  set  of  moidcs,  with  the  black  gowne 
and  caps*  and  ecclesiastical  dress,  un« 
like  any  gsrb  we  ever  witnessed  in  sn^ 
other  university. 

The  city  and  university  of  Coimbra 
present  nuich  that  is  interesting*  both 
from  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and 
its  associationa  with  so  much  of  tbe 
history  and  literature  of  Portugal. 
The  scenery  of  the  Mondsgo,  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Portuguese 
rivers,  has  been  the  fertile  theme  of  the 
Portuguese  poets.  This  river,  des- 
cending from  the  mountains  of  £&• 
trella,  varies  of  course  greatly  with 
the  season.  In  summer  it  is  con- 
tracted to  a  mere  streamlet,  and  in 
winter  it  often  inundates  the  country, 
and  even  renders  tho  streets  of  the 
lower  town  impassable.  It  was  not 
our  fortune  to  see  it  in  its  tranquil 
mood,  pure  and  transparent,  flowing 
over  the  yellow  micaceous  sand,  when, 
to  use  the  expression  of  Camoens,  we 
might  count  the  pebbles  in  its  chan- 
nel-— 

*•  Tao  cIbms  vio  •*  •fOMoamlnhuida, 
Que  no  fundo  m  pedrinhni  delicadaa 
Be  pode  umm  e  una  eater  conUindo.** 

On  the  contrary,  during  our  visit  in 
March,  the  long  bridge  of  twenty-seven 
arches  appeared  scarcely  broad  enough 
to  permit  the  waters  to  flow,  and  all 
exit  from  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
was  precluded.  These  floods  have 
considerably  altered  the  appearance  of 
the  vicinity  of  Coimbra,  even  in  com- 
paratively modern  times.  The  river 
descends  from  lofty  granite  mountains, 
and  bears  along  in  its  course  a  great 
abundance  of  sandy  matter,  the  de- 
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tHtni4if  tiM  Moks 
As  the  ofaannd  btoonwt  broader  near 
the  ettgr^  aaeh  of  thif  transported  mat* 
tar*  if  dapoailMU  and  the  homes  bwilt 
on    its   Mnks   ara  gmdnally  baried« 
Ib  this  maanar  tho  anoient  irannary 
oi  Saate  Chtfa,  feanded  id  1986,  hat 
baan  orarwhelmed,  and  little  remains 
but  an  aroh  and  portion  of  the  walls» 
and  a  new  nonnerj  was  bnilt  in  1649, 
on  a  risingc  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    The  most  interesting  place  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mondego,  and  in  the 
immediato  vicinitj  of  the  convent  of 
Santa  Clara,  is  the  Fonte  dos  A.mo* 
ras,  or  fountun  of  love,  and  the  ad^ 
jaoeot  house,  called  the  Quenta  dos 
Loohrymas,  or   House  of  Tears,  so 
oalebrated  from  the  catastrophe  of  the 
unfortunate  Ignea  de   Castro.     The 
Fonte  dos  Amores,  with  its  pelluoid 
water,  issumg  from  the  rock,  shaded 
with  weeping  willows  and  the  Ooa* 
ovpressy  and  oommandinv  a  view  of 
the  Mondego,  and  nearly  shnt  out 
from  the  neighbouring  oity,   is  well 
fitted  for  the  ooosuromation  of  a  love 
tragedy.     The   soft  and  melancholy 
beauty  of  the  spot  would  command 
intarmt,  even  although  detached  irom 
the  historical  associations  which  have 
rendered  it  so  celebrated.     It  is  dts* 
creditable  to  the  good  people  of  Co* 
imbra  that  nothing  is  done  to  keep 
tins  beautiful  spot  in  order,  or  render 
it  accessible  to  visitors.  The  approach 
is  through  mud  and  filth  ;  and  during 
several  days  while  we  were  at  Coim- 
bra,   it   was  absolutely  inaccessible* 
The  only  evidence  of  respect  paid  to 
the  spot  was  afforded,  not  by  a  For* 
togneae,  but  an  Englishman,  General 
Trant,  who  erected  a  stone,  with  the 
foUowing  appropriate  quotation  from 
Camoens :_ . 

"  Am  SIhM  do  Miuidego  m  movto  CMun 
liongo  tampo  chorsiido  memonr&o  i 
£  ptr  memorlft  ol«rim,  em  finite  por* 
A*  Ij^imM  chomdUw  tnuMfbrmario 


Dim  Amovc»  de  Tgnez,  que  uu  paf^nd 
V«de  que  fb»c«fbnte  fegft  AtMc; 


We  have  also  quoted  the  tosoa 

by  Mtcklei  perhaps  the  most  ao£ulhfal 

of  translators,  and  whose  Tenioa  of 

Camoens  gives  no  adequate  idei  of  the 

originaL*     The  story  of  Don  Pfldn 

and  Dona  Ignes  is  aa  well  knows  la 

that  of  Abelard  and  Heloiis,  sad  M«d 

not  be  detailed.     As  Dom  Pedro  vis 

heir  to  the  Crown  of  Portqp^  iai 

marriage  to  Jgnea  was  objecturaable, 

on  grounds  of  state  poUcgri  sod  tla 

unhappy  lady  was  murdered  by  ordir 

of  the  prince's  father.     The  eoudsctof 

the  prince  was  romantic  to  the  h^ 

On  his  aoceasion  to  the  crova,  hii 

marriage  was  authenticated  sad  pro> 

claimed,  and  the  sk^eton  of  ka  d»* 

ceased  wife  disinterred  for  his  carooi^ 

tion,  and  arrayed  in  royal  robes,receiTed 

the  homage  of  the  nobility  who  kuad 

her  hand.    The  vengeance  he  took  on 

the  murderers  was  of  the  ssbm  eu^* 

gerated  kind.     They  ej^pind  i&  hit 

presence,  under  the    most  drcsdiai 

tortnresf  and  also  anffwed  froa  ^ 

blows    and   insults.     The  foUoviD^ 

anecdote*  related  by  Farias  Soaa» 

shows  the  unrelenting  spirit  of  Ikm 

Pedro.      One  of  the  murdsrsrs  vu 

by  name   Coelbo*   which  signifin  ■ 

rabbit  in  Portugueae;  whiW  he  «« 

expiring,  the  king   is   ssui  to  1»t* 

called  for  onions  and  vim^fsr  to  drm 

the  rabbit. 

Although  we  have  no  evideoes  tbtf 
Coimbra  was  a  place  of  any  note  sadff 
the  Romans,  it  posseasea  maayoiittai 
of  historical  interesti  It  bseisie  i 
town  of  some  oonaeqoenoe  nodtr  t^ 
Alani ;  and  subsequently,  oo  the  ts^ 
pulsion  of  the  Moors,  becams  tbt  rw> 
deooe  of  the  Portuguese  court,  vxaA 
the  seat  of  government  was  tianifcn*^ 
to  Lisbon,  by  Dom  Joio  lbs  Hrit* 


•  t( 


No  less  the  wood-nyu^s  of  Mundego^s  groves 
Bewailed  the  memory  of  her  hapless  loves ; 
Her  griefs  they  wept,  and  to  a  plaintive  rill 
Transformed  their  tears,  which  weeps  and  murmurs  still. 
To  give  immortal  pity  to  her  woe. 
She  taught  the  riv'let  through  her  bowers  to  flow. 
And  still  through  violet  beds  the  fountain  pours 
Its  plaintive  wailing,  and  is  named  Amourea.*' 
hi  a  note,  MIckle  speaks  of  an  old  royal  castle,  with  a  rivulet  called  tbs  Foastih 

of  Loves.    There  was  no  oastte  here,  and  there  is  no  rivulet,  but  a  fouatsia  Is  tbf 

proper  sense  of  the  word. 
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During  tM  ibAgC  period  hi  whteh  Co* 
imbra  was  tbe  capital  of  Portugali  the 
chief  eeekMantioal  edifleee  were  eon- 
stmetedy  and  the  monasteries  founded. 
Of  all  these  bnildings^  the  most  inte- 
resting IS  the  6e  Velha,  or  old  catbe- 
drali  wliid)  mti^t  be  one  of  the  oldest 
Christian  edifices  in  Fortuffal.  This 
venerable  edifioe  was  built  bj  the 
Goths  white  Arians,  and  probably  bj 
tbe  compnlsorf  labonr  of  the  ortho- 
dot,  who  were  seterely  persecuted  hj 
Ataces,  Ring  of  the  Alani.  The 
chnrch  afterwards  passed  to  the  ortho- 
dox, and  on  the  Moslem  invasion  it 
was  changed  into  a  mosqae,  and  on  the 
ezpalsioiy  of  tlie  Moors  became  the 
episcopal  church  of  Coimbra.  Al- 
tDOQgh,  in  a  historic  sense,  this  ancient 
building  may  be  called  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, still  it  is  as  remote  as  possible 
from  wbat  is  tauaHy  called  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture.  Its  solid  walls 
of  hewn  and  nearly  square  stones 
call  to  mind  a  castle  rather  than  a 
church.  The  principal  entrance  is 
through  an  ei^h  of  great  stones,  and 
instesd  of  whidows  there  are  long 
narrow  apertures.  It  has  no  tower 
or  steeple  by  which  it  might  be  recog- 
nised as  a  cathedral ;  and,  in  short,  it 
resembles  rather  a  castle  than  a  church. 
This  and  the  other  churches  appear  to 
be  plentifblly  supplied  with  relics, 
tHiich  wiH  be  interesting  to  those  who 
are'  curious  in  such  matters. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  Co- 
imbra is  the  university,  the  only  one  in 
Portugal,  and  consequently  ezercinng 
a  powerAil  influence  on  the  intellectuid 
dharaeter  of  the  country.  The  bulld- 
iftgft  of  the  university  are  situated  on 
tbe  hiehest  part  of  the  town ;    and 

•  from  me  observatorv,  one  obtains  a 
splendid  prospect  of  the  extensive 
pfoin  called  the  Campo  de  Mondego. 
The  university  was  originally  founded 

m  bf  the  patriot  Ring  Dinis,  in  1288,  so 
that  it  IS  one  of  tfa^  oldest  literary  es- 
tablishments in  Europe.  It  was  at 
first  established  at  Lisbon,  but  after 
several  changes  was  at  last  definitely 
fixed  at  Coimbra.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  the  institution  made  but  lit- 
tle progress,  until,  in  1495,  it  was  re- 
formed by  Ring  Manuel,  and  subse- 
quently brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
mciencv  under  Joam  the  Thirds  The 
retgn  of  Ring  Manuel,  and  his  imme- 
diate successors,  was,  in  every  respect, 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Portu- 


guese taomur^kfd  it  Has  Mi  fmanlyi 
the  period  of  splendid  disooveriea  audi 
bcid  military  enterprise^  bilt  also  e£  U  te^i 
ratureandart.  Itwasintfaispnitpenouaj 
age,  that  Coimbrai  reared  saose  of  thee 
moat  eminent  of  tbe  Portngnate  paets^ 
as  Sa  de  Miranda,  Andrade  «ad#  a 
few  years  later,  Camoens,  whose  wril« 
logs  bear  ample  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  training  which  it  enforced^ 
and  of  the  value  he  attached  to. 
it.  But  tbe  exertions  of  the  Gouveaa 
of  Teive  and  Buchanan  were  destined 
to  be  evanesoent.  Tbe  Reformatioii# 
which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  minds  of 
men  in  the  north  of  Europe^  unfortu* 
nately  possessed  no  influence  in  tbe 
south.  Science  and  literature  werft 
now  regarded  as  the  parents  of  error» 
and  were  speedily  shorn  of  their  wings. 
The  teachers  who  had  come  front 
Pranoe»  were  viewed  with  j  eakmsy ;  and 
every  one  who  visits  Coimbra,  must  re* 
member  the  fate  of  Boehanan.  It  is,  how-* 
ever,  to  his  imprisonment  in  a  monas* 
tery  of  Coimbra,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  his  immortal  versicm  of  the  Psalms* 
which  remains  the  monument  of  his 
perfect  scholarship,  and  of  the  bigotry 
which  drove  him  from  Portugal. 
Thus  the  wretched  cardinal-icing,  Dom 
Henry,  is  known  only  as  connected 
with  the  downfall  of  his  native  ooiin« 
try — he  persecuted  Buobanan^and  peivi 
mitted  Camoens  to  die  in  an  lioapital. 
In  the  ibrtonate  reign  of  Josin  the 
Third,  when  his  brother  Henry  waa 
oardina],  and  head  of  the  Portuffueso 
churob,  the  literary  progress  of  the 
country  received  a  deadly  bloWi  Undan 
tbis  miserabb  fimatic,  educatioB  waa 
ffiven  up  to  tbe  Jesuits,  and  indepeo* 
dence  of  thought  careAiUy  watebad 
and  crushed  ;  and  to  oomplete  tbe  da» 
gradation  of  the  universitr,  tbe  inquisi-' 
tion  was  established  at  Coimbra.  Thus, 
while  the  royal  cardinal  sent  the  Je- 
suits and  the  inquiution  to  Coimbra, 
his  own  intellectual  pursuits  were  suffi- 
ciently low,  and  consisted  in  collecting 
relics  or  saintly  legends.  To  use  the 
words  of  an  enlightened  Portuguese 
ecclesiastic,  the  nation  was  gradually 
conducted  to  a  degree  of  ignorance 
and  servility,  of  which  lustory  scarcely 
offers  a  parallel ;  princes  and  subjects 
were  equally  bumbled,  and  never  did 
a  power,  without  an  armed  force* 
govern  a  country  more  absolute^. 
Tile  writer  who  would  employ  bis  pes 
on  this  part  of  history,  will  feel  no 
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waM  of  ttalMMsj«iJniliftpfll^th«^tAt># 
too  »fo«Bda«it;'aUhoiigb  WnlMkMWtl 
bdf  ond  Hm  Py^etees.  Suohan  ^xhU 
Mlioff  would  be  t^dieiMtidnft  wfattt^  ai 
dmrty  lA}fitig^  down  the  posltlnti  of  bidk 
Iton  i^ooka^  is  to  ibe  nuut tier^^the  most 
enliffbtfifoed  nallotur  ftbould  take  irtern* 
iHghyiU 

'  For  opwardB  of  twocentaries^  Port«- 
gal  remained  in  this  dmaded  state ; 
attd  a  nation  whose  InteDeetnal  qualU 
ties  are  eqoal  to  those  of  any  kingdoiB 
in  Knropey  searoelj  produced  a  name 
of  any  Bote  in  soienoe  or  literature. 
There  w«fe  no  sooieties  or  aoademiesi 
no  botanie  gardens  or  ransenms^  and 
the' Portuffneee  youth  who  wished  to 
aequire  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  had 
to  resort  to  Bdinbnrgh  or  Paris.  The 
universityy  says  the  Abbg  Correa  de 
Serray  which  should  have  been  the 
source  of  ligbti  became  the  fountain 
of  darkness.  When  we  remember 
that  the  UstTersity  of  Coimbra  was 
the  only  one  in  the  kingdom,  and  that 
eirsry  magistrate  and  lawyer,  every 
dignitliry  of  the  church,  and  every 
p^rsioian,  had  to  study  there,  and  that 
ev«n  the  officers  of  the  army  had  to 
Mtow  the  lectures  on  mathematics,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  pernicious 
inAuenoe  whieh  the  Jesuits  must  have 
owroised  when  they  possessed  the  en- 
tire oofitroul  of  the  institution. 

Whaterer  diversity  of  opmion  may 
exist  elsewhere  as  to  the  result  of  Jesu- 
Hioal  edtteation,there  appears  to  be  none 
IB  Port«g«l.  As  this  pernicious  body 
was  exp^led  by  Pombal,  so  for  the 
mrf  same  reason  they  were  reinstated 
by  the  Absolutists,  under  Dom  Migueli 
and  Were  again  innuating  their  way 
into  the  professors'  chairs,  as  they  had 
lione  tbree  centuries  before,  in  the 
IPeIgn  of  Joam  the  Third,  when,  hap* 
pliy  toT  the  country,  they  were  affain 
expetted  by  the  revolution  which 
placed  the  present  sovereign  on  the 
lftir«ne. 

We  are  not  indiecriminate  admirws 
of  Pombal;  but  his  reform  of  the 
nnivernty,  and  the  expulsion  of  tiie 
Jesuits,  were  benefits  which  the  eoun* 
try  cannot  readily  forget.  In  the 
year  1772,  Pombal  set  about  the  re« 
form  of  the  university,  with  that  in-> 
tense  energy  which  marked  his  cha- 
racter. He  closed  the  university,  and 
proceeded  to  Coimbra,  in  royal  state, 
as  the  repi^esentative  of  the  sovereign. 
All  the  old  statutes  and  regulations 


w«fe  ttboKlWdvand  .tfaet  arinris  sup- 
ptoffted ;  he  hMe  newtegnlatioos,  in. 
atittttedfN(W^idlain^  mAMtiJUum 
wNfa  %ew 'prof^efesora;  iopcteibed 
new  8tdijiect««f  BWtmotioi^iaidBev 
modaa  of 'teaoUuigj  .Tiie^'chBigs  of 
men  and  dodtrlaea  wasswsetoqgaad 
eomplete.  Pbysioal  andttathsoialial 
sofonee  took  their  proper  phua  Fo- 
^ei^  proftssevs*  were  bioogfai,Bt  t 
fpt^i  expense,  to  set  the  abw  jwitai 
in  motion.  An  obasrvatoiy^  dniMil 
kboratory,  botanic  gardei^aaBtanBil 
theatre,  and  nMBeum  of  aitiinl  his- 
tory, arose  as  if  by  magios  «d  iU 
this  in  a  town  where  -scisace  and  ili 
apparatus  had  been  nnhaoiira  a  iiev 
months  belfbre.  Theolbgy,]aw,iBe&aiu, 
and  belles  lettrea  were  also  taogfat  in 
the  same  manner  asinibrfign  uaifer* 
sities — (Correa  de  Sem). 

Such  was  the  state  of  aBtslltclail 
degradation  to  wbich  the  eonnferf  M 
been  reduced,  that  Pombal^  pever&l 
and  energetic  as  ho  was^  wasvoofeDed 
to  obtain  foreign  profcasars  to  eoa* 
mence  the  new  syeteoi.  Thensvpro* 
fessors  were,  Ibr  obvioiii  reaaDOs,  !<»• 
lians ;  and  it  is  to  them  tliAt  Pottspi 
is  indebted  for  theiiitrodaotioDo6ia> 
dem  sctenco  into  the  UBsvanky  d 
Coimbra.  Proibssors  F!raniiai,  IhSk 
Bellas  and  Bruoeili  fbraed  oalife 
teachers  of  physios  and  malbwaalici} 
and  Yandelii  organosed  tiM  haliflK 
gardens  of  CoimbiB  and  LidboS^  ^ 
the  death  of  King  JoaapiN?u^  «^ 
quent  redrement  of  Pmibal,  4ba  h 
natical  party  again  returned  to  psvov 
and  many  men  of  soiree' wirt«U9^ 
to  quit  the*  country  to  esoqiefraiBiki 
inquisition.  Thia  periedof  dtflBUM 
lasted  about  twelve  year%!i*iBLB«K 
moderate  oonnselawreveadeMlf  *>^ 
such  had  been  the  Mk  oliiWiBWi 
meaaures^tiMt'a'&ew  rmsexi^trmm 
had  arisen,  who  wera  id>le'to  tm^ 
the  reputatiett '  «f  the  naiffsnif* 
Monteiro  in  mineralogy,  aadfisijtf* 
and  Sobral  in  obemnslry,  aod  ficottf« 
in  botany,  and  AnaataaiadaGiiaba* 
mathematical  aflbrded  ti^hast  ifcit 
nothinff  bat  tranqniUii^  •«#  soff" 
to  enable  t^  .naiversl^  io-attaia^ 
European  reputation.  .TbaTrcMJii^ 
vasSons,  howevnr*  warooqaaHyhem^ 
the  intellectaail  pregreaa  of  fte  c«» 
try,  as  to  the  happineaa  of  its  piopi*{ 
and  the  subsequ«it  civii  war*  ha«a  » 
tarded  the  renovation  of  ths  iiDi*<^ 
sity. 
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The  infant vdonflitbaollUA  linivev* 

the  neoMBtieBof  tboBtitfe  ^ye.  earned 

the  funds  to  be  -^rsatlf  ett^tailed,  ttlid 

(»Qse4«n|i]r  tfae.rBonsevBi  haa  in«de 

little;]HmgreM;.'and  the.boianic  garden 

is  coopletdy  dHapdaivd.  .  Th(»  mo- 

seam  of  natural  liiatory  costainS'  a 

prettj  CBteqsive  aeriea  of  sp^ oicoeasy 

andism  abetter  oonditioQ  tfaao  that  of 

Lisboa.    It  iapoor  to  mineralsi  but 

cotitkt  a  good  aaany  foBsils ;  the  spe- 

cimcaa  vera  named  andarxauged  by 

Profenor  JBaF^om^  but  certaiQiy  it  \a 

Dot  vjf  to  the  present .  stMe  of  the 

scienoa.     It  is    remarkabla    that   a 

coontry  poBsesmng   ao  numy   settle- 

menta  ia  ladia  and  Afvioa^  and  having 

ttch  intimate,  reiatioiia  with  Brazil^ 

ihoold  hare  ao  fsw  ap^cimena  from 

those  countriaa.    ^We  did  not  see  any 

ofiteoiogtoal  ooUeciion,  or  indeed  any 

attempt  to  form  a  cabinet  of  coropara* 

tire  anatomy^ 

Tks  botanic  .gardcA  baa  nothing  in- 
^tiag  exB^  ita  moat  truly  beauti- 
^uUitnation^  commanding  a  splendid 
vieir  of  the  Mimdego  andsarrounding 
oouttry.  ^Iz  has*  greatly  declined  from 
▼hat  it  ^ma  ia  the  tin^e,  of  Vandelli 
and  BroteBOf  and  in  short  may  be  said 
to  be  in  a  stato  of  complete  neglect. 
The  observatory  and  collection  of  in- 
stnuBfiDtS'  appear  to  be  in  a  more 
tfficieot  alate^  and  observations  are 
carried  on  by  the  professors. 

The  examioBtioDi  hall  is  a  venerable 
rooiBy  with  seati  for  the  dignitaries  of 
the  uaireruly^  and  hung  round  with 
portraits  of  the  Portuguese  sovereigns^ 
aad  of  course  no  place  is  found  for  the 
three  Spaabk  kings  who  ruled  the  coun- 
try dunngthe  period  of  the  usurpation, 
as  the  Pertngueae  properly  enough  term 
i^  The  Ubrary  ib  also  in  a  fine  apart- 
■nent,  bat  the  volumes  it  oontains  are  of 
former  days^  and  the  student  will  not 
fiod  what  he  most  necdsy  modern  works* 
(^'onnected  with  this  topio»  one  is 
itruck  forcibly  with  the  circomstancej 
ikat  in  a  literary  point  of  view»  it  ia  a 
Treat  nuafbrtsne  to  belong  to  a  little 
nugdom  peaking  a  language  different 
Vom  the  rest  of  Europe.  In.  this 
'especty  Portagal  lahonra  under  the 
AmemconvanieoQieaaa  Denmarki  Hol- 
ai)d,  or  Swedes.  .The  profeoaor  most 
^k  for  inft>rEHitio&  in  ffarwgn  lau* 
ruages;  the  text  books  are  trfein^la- 
ions  from  Freneh^  Oermany  or  Eng* 
ish;  and  what  is  still   worse^  the 


aulhonof  Ai|k.oj[fg!inal']iioKksi«iH)iieim 
find  a  Buffieient  Dumber.  oC.irttacters  ,io 
tho  narrow  circle  of  .hist  nsAJte  la«H 
guage,  and  meh  will  long  be  the^cMa 
UPortugaU  ConBeotedwiththiA«Mib>* 
ject,  one  is  surpriABd  at  the  paucity.  «tf 
booksellers  in  Ck>imbra«  in  wbich  taa 
found  only  one  of  any  note,  a  French^ 
man,  who  dealt  chiefly  in  elementary 
books. 

The  mode  of  teachnig  in  Coimbra 
is  b^  lecturing,  and  not  by  tutors,  as 
in  England,  and  the  professors,-  in 
as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  speak 
extempore.  In  teaching  anatomy  or 
mathematics,  we  were  pleased  with  the 
plan  followed,  which  must  be  well 
adapted  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  po- 

?il  with  the  subject  under  discussiom 
n  the  anatomical  lectures,  for  example, 
after  the  teacher  has  demonstrated 
the  muscles,  &o„  the  students  in  rota^ 
tion  demonstrate  the  same  parts  to  the 
audience.  The  advantages  of  t^is 
method  are'very  obvious ;  for  in  aequir* 
ing  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  it  is  not 
merely  an  effort  of  the  memory  that  is 
required,  but  a  practical  knowledge 
from  seeing  and  handling  the  parts 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  actual 
dissection  and  demonstration.  By 
this  means  the  teacher  oan  easily  know 
whether  the  pupil  is  merely  ^peaking 
from  memory,  or  baa  an  experimental 
acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

It  is  pleasing  to  speak  of  the  good 
order  and  attention  which  prevails 
during  the  lectures,  and  in  as  far  as 
a  stranger  could  judge,  the  conduct  of 
the  pupil  while  in  the  lecture^oom» 
is  superior  to  what  we  have  been  ae*. 
customed  to  while  a  student.  When 
a  stranpper  enters  the  lecture-room,  lie 
u  received  with  the  usual  Portuguese 
politeness;  the  professor  pauses  and 
bows,  and  the  students  rise  up.  There 
is  also  another  trait  in  the  Portuguese 
character  no  less  amiable :  there  are 
many  young  men  from  Goa,  Brasil, 
and  other  Portuguese  coloniesb  whose 
complexion  would  exclude  them -from 
the  lecture-room,  among  tbe  equality 
loving  democrats  of  the  United  States, 
but  at  Coimbra  more  Christian  feeliog 
prevails,  and  no  maa  is  depised  oi»  ac- 
count of  tbe  hue  of  bis  skin  or  the 
crlapn^as  of  his  hair. 

Tbe  courses  of  instroetioQ  delivered 
in  Coimbra  are  ranged  under  different 
faculties.  Of  thesei  tbe  first  is,  of 
counoj  that  of  theology*   The  number 
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of  BtadtntB  of  theology  in  Coimbra,  in 
1844»  was  only  ninety-three.  This 
small  number  may  excite  surprbe^  bot 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  student! 
are  trained  In  the  bishop's  seminaries 
in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  it  is 
only  the  elite  of  the  priesthood  who 
look  forward  to  the  higher  honours  of 
the  churchy  who  study  at  Coimbra. 
The  course  of  theological  lectures  ex* 
tends  through  six  years,  and  certainly 
to  a  Protestant  the  matters  taught 
appear  verv  curious,  consisting  of 
symbolical,  Uturgical,  and  mystic  theo* 
logy.  Only  one  year  is  devoted  to 
what  would  appear  more  important 
than  all  the  rest — the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  all  important 
topio  could  only  boast  of  a  single 
student.  In  accordance  with  the  same 
indifference  to  literature}  there  are 
only  eight  students  of  the  Greek  and 
nine  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The 
education  under  this  faculty  b  merely 
a  system  of  unreasoning  belief,  afford- 
ing  exercise  for  the  memory  alone. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that 
moral  science  is  in  a  languishing  state, 
and  we  never  heard  of  any  Portuguese 
author  of  the  smallest  reputation,  who 
has  written  on  metaphysical  subjects. 
The  faculty  of  law  is  the  most 
efficient  in  the  university,  and  the 
number  of  students  of  jurisprudence, 
in  1844,  amounted  to  six  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  which  is  fully  half  the 
number  attending  lectures  in  Coimbra. 
As  a  degree  in  law  is  necessary  to 
qualify  for  holding  almost  every  civil 
office  which  the  government  can  bestowi 
as  well  as  to  enable  any  one  to  practise 
as  a  lawyer,  the  faculty  of  law  is  justly 
regarded  as  the  most  important  in  the 
university.  The  full  course  of  in- 
struction extends  over  a  period  of  six 
years.  The  number  of  professors  is 
very  considerable,  and  the  field  of  in- 
struction proportionably  extensive. 
The  wide  range  of  subjects  taught  in- 
cludes Roman,  canon,  and  Portuguese 
law,  political  economy,  medical  juris- 
prudence, besides  a  variety  of  collate- 
ral topics;  so  that  if  the  various 
branches  of  jurisprudence  be  efficiently 
taught,  the  Portuguese  lawyers  should 
be  the  most  accomplished  jurisconsults 
in  Europe.  The  text  books,  at  least 
in  civil  and  canon  law,  appear  to  be 
translattone  from  German  writers ;  the 
only  Eoslifth  author  whose  works  ap- 
pear to  be  known^  is  the  celebrated 


Jeremy  Bentham ;  hi/worki»howefer, 
we  sbonld  imagine  are  more  for  speco* 
latioo  than  practice. 

The  medical  faculty  is  very  respec- 
tably organised,  and  wdl  eslcolsted  to 
form  at  Tsast  good  literary  phjsiclans. 
The  students  must  hare  studied  philo* 
sophy  previous  to  entering  the  mediral 
classes — that  is,  the  languupes,  mathe- 
matics, natural  history,  and  oUier  pre- 
liminary studies.     In  this  respect  the 
Portuguese  appear  to  entertsb  more 
correct  notions  than  prevail  at  preseot 
among  ourselves.     We  are  ooarinced 
that  nothing  of  late  has  had  so  great 
a  tendency  to  lower  the  character  of 
the  profession  as  the  custom,  especiallj 
in  the  Scottish  universities,  of  diipeo- 
sing  with  all  literary  or  accessory  ac- 
quirements in  the  candidate  for  a  me- 
dical  degree.     The    Latin  ezamini- 
tion  is  now  abolished,  the  intogaral 
dissertation  is  written  in  Englisbi  and 
the  graduates  are  but  few  wno  couM 
translate    the  parchment  which  con- 
fers upon    them   thb    mescal  rank. 
Such  a  system  must  lower  the  cha- 
racter of  the  profession,  by  remoncg 
one  of  the  guarantees  for  the  pooe*- 
sion  of  a  liberal  education,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  individual  is  cut  o7 
from  a    historical  knowledge  of  hit 
science.    His  medical  Uteratore  cannot 
reach  farther  back  tlian  aceiitorT>aiii 
the  works  of  Harvey  and  Haller  mot 
be  to  him  inaccessible.     The  medical 
studies  occupy  six  yearv,  and  the  v^ 
jects  taught  do  not  differ  in  anj  im- 
portant respect  from  those  of  other 
universities.     As  we  have  stated,  bov- 
ever,  Coimbra  cannot  be  viewed  io  is? 
other  respect  than  a  school  of  medical 
literature.    A  medical  educatiOQ  mot* 
be  an  eminently  practical  odci  and 
such  can  only  be  obtained  in  \xt^ 
cities,  where  extensive  hoepitab  tS<^ 
facilities  for  observing  dissaeea  ad 
studying    anatomy.     In  Coimhra,  s 
small  town,  of  about  seven  thouood 
inhabitants,  a  numerous  bodr  of  ^tB• 
dents  cannot  make  progress  in  ana- 
tomy, or  have  the  advantage  of  ^ 
cient  clinical  instruction.    It  would  be 
a  great  improvement  to  insakt  the 
medical  school  frova  Cofaabra  to  Lis* 
bott,  where  a  population  of  tvo  t^^fl* 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  tQhalNtioV| 
and  two   immense  bospit^,  vobm 
form  an  admirable  nuelew  foe  ^ 
efficient  medical  schooL    In  raepect  to 
meana  of  practioal  instmeCmOoitthra 
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is  9A  inferior  to  Liaboo  as  Edinburgh 
to  LondoDf  or  Montpellier  to  Paris. 

Ou  reviewing  the  universitT  of 
Coimbra,»  our  ooinion  of  its  efficiency 
is  more  favourable  than  that  of  some 
travellers  who  had  proceeded  us.  In 
such  matters  it  is  often  extremelj 
difficult  to  give  a  correct  opinion,  even 
when  the  mind  is  free  from  anj«  cer- 
tainly any  unfriendly  bias.  There  are 
so  many  details  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  a  residence  of  some  time  on 
the  spoty  and  a  lengthened  study  of 
minute  particulars,  that  the  risk  of 
error  is  always  considerable.  Thus 
Mr.  KiDsey»  who  visited  the  museum 
of  Coimbra  in  1826,  complains  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  geological  collec- 
tions, especially  of  fossil  bones ;  but 
at  that  period  the  study  was  just  be- 
ginning to  become  popular,  and  per- 
haps with  the  exception  of  Loudon 
and  Paris,  there  were  no  extensive 
geological  collections  to  be  found  any 
where.  During  the  dreary  period 
from  1822  to  1843,  it  was  vain  to  ex- 
pect any  progress  in  science  in  a 
countrv  .distracted  by  civil  wars  and 
rival  iactions.  Since  that  period  a 
needy  government  has  greatly  curtailed 
the  resources  of  the  university,  so  that 
new  acqubitions  cannot  be  made.  It 
is  also  our  opinion,  that  upon  the 
whole  the  university  stood  higher  about 
1790  than  at  present.  It  has  not  re- 
covered the  injury  iuflicted  b^  the 
French  invasion ;  at  the  same  time  it 
is  far  superior  to  any  Spanish  univer- 
sity, and  is  not  in  a  torpid  but  a 
progressive  state,  affording  the  pros- 
pect^ we  trust,  of  one  day  being  equal 
to  the  most  eminent  of  European  in- 
stitutions. We  may  be  assured  that 
nothing  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of 
the  learned  and  zealous  professors  who 
at  present  fill  the  chairs  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

before  quittiog  this  topic,  we  may 
mention  that  the  univeriuty  is  not  at 
present  in  the  good  ^aces  of  the 
government.  It  is  said  that  ultra- 
liberal  politics  pervade  both  professors 
and  students.  The  cruelties  and  op- 
pressions of  Don  Miguel's  reign,  of 
which  Coimbra  had  its  fuU  share,  were 
well  calculated  to  drive  men  into  ex- 
treme opinions,  and  to  produce  that 
intense  dislike  of  absolutbm  which 
pervades  the  students.  Nor  is  this 
feeling  lessened  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Cabral  ounistry  or  the  character  of 


its  head»  or  by  their  neelect  of  those 
whose  exertions  placed  the  present 
dynasty  on  the  throne,  and  their  per- 
verse encouragement  of  the  opposite 
faction.  This  hostility  between  the 
university  and  the  government  b  said 
to  be  a  reason  why  the  former  receives 
so  little  support  from  the  present 
ministry. 

Of  the  town  of  Coimbra  little  need 
be  said ;  its  beauty  is  when  seen  from 
a  distance,  when  the  public  edifices 
have  a  fine  effect.  Like  Santarem,  it 
consists  of  two  towns,  the  one  consist^ 
ing  of  the  university  and  other  builds 
ings  situated  on  a  hill  far  above 
the  river,  and  the  lower  town  with 
narrow  and  dirty  streets,  some  of 
which  are  inundated  during  every 
flood  of  the  Mondego.  The  shops 
are  by  no  means  handsome,  and  most 
of  them  usually  filled  with  lounging 
students,  who  are  the  most  important 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  Coimbra 
would  be  altogether  insignificant  but 
for  the  students,  who  are  its  chief  sap- 
port,  and  even  moderate  as  the  ex- 
penses of  a  Portuguese  student  are,  their 
numbers  will  make  the  gross  amount 
spent  a  considerable  sum.  The  annual 
expense  of  a  student  is  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  pounds  sterling,  and  the 
number  of  students  twelve  hundred, 
thus  spending  about  i640,000  among 
a  population  of  seven  thousand  inha- 
bitants. 

The  road  from  Coimbra  to  Oporto 
is  upon  the  whole  uninteresting. 
Such  was  the  route  which  we  pur- 
sued, by  Mialhada,  to  the  right  of 
Busaco,  so  memorable  for  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellii^- 
ton  over  Massena,  and  also  for  the 
gallantry  of  the  Portuguese  troops, 
who  on  that  occasion  behaved  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  their  nation's  history.  From 
Mialhada  it  is  but  a  short  stage  to 
Agueda,  whence  we  descended  the 
Vouga  to  Ovar,  and  iifter  a  long  walk 
of  twenty  miles,  arrived  in  the  after* 
noon  at  Oporto. 

On  the  third  day  from  leaving 
Coimbra,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
Clerigos  Tower  ot  Oporto,  after  wan- 
dering for  three  weeks  between  that 
town  and  Lisbon,  and  to  anticipate 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  English 
tongue  again.  It  was  an  agrew>Ie 
reflection  that  after  such  a  leoRthened 
experiment  ou  the  social  concution  of 
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Portugal^  and  the  experience  of  so 
maoy  individuals  and  places,  there 
was  nowhere  any  ground  for  com- 
plaint, but  on  the  contrary,  much  to 
praise  in  the  character  of  the  Portu- 
guese. On  no  occasion  did  we  ever 
meet  with  the  smallest  approxima- 
tion to  incivility  or  annoyance,  but 
found  the  people  every  where  most 
desirous  to  oblige ;  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  those  who  are  loudest 
in  their  abuse  of  the  country,  have  in 
most  cases  created  their  own  troubles. 
The  accommodations  are  assuredly  of 
s  very  inferior  character  to  what  are 
met  with  in  England,  but  to  this  the 
trav^er  should  make  up  his  mind,  and 
with  tact  and  good  nature  he  may  obtain 
whatever  the  people  can  procure  or  the 
country  afford.  A  Portuguese  esta- 
lagem  is  by  no  means  an  inviting  abode ; 
there  is  usually  a  dunghill  or  an  accu- 
mulation of  mud  before  the  door, 
and  the  bed-rooms  being  above  the 
stables,  one  is  annoyed  by  the  effluvia 
of  the  mules,  and,  it  may  be,  the  noise 
of  the  muleteers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bed-linen  is  always  new  and  clean, 
and  whether  it  was  from  peculiar  good 
fortune,  or  from  the  cold  weather,  we 
certainly  escaped  all  those  insect 
plagues  concerning  which  so  much 
has  been  sidd.  As  to  food  and  cook- 
ing, no  reasonable  traveller  need  com- 
plain; eggs,  fowls,  and  bread  are 
always  to  be  had,  and  even  the  bac- 
calhao  and  rice  need  not  be  spumed. 
The  traveller  should  carry  a  small 
quantity  of  tea  with  him,  and  if  he 
cannot  drink  the  country  wines,  he 
should  obtain  a  small  supply  of  French 
brandy,  as  a  resource  against  cold  and 
wet  weather.  In  such  a  journey  the 
chief  use  of  a  servant  is  to  arrange 
with  the  muleteers  and  to  cater  for 
provisions,  affairs  which  a  stranger  im- 
perfectly versant  in  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  people  is  very  mcom- 
petent  to  perform. 

The  chief  inconvenience  in  a  pedes- 
trian journey  results  from  the  miser- 
able state  of  Uie  roads — the  opprobrium 
of  Portugal — although,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  it  is  now  in  process  of  being 
remedied;  and,  with  a  few  years  of 
internal  tranquillity,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  excellent  roads  (already  com- 
menced) will  connect  the  different 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  matter 
stands  at  present,  nothing  can  be  worse 
than  the  state  of  the  roads— if  roads 


they  can  be  called;  and  indeed  tbc 
people  show  their  opinion  of  tbem  b; 
using  bye-paths  in  the  fidds,  and  get- 
ting off  the  caminho  real  on  eTerj 
posuble  opportunity.  Indeed  tbej 
partake  entirely  of  the  geological  cb^ 
racter  of  the  country ;  over  sindstoBe 
or  granite  districts,  they  are  drj  nd 
sandy ;  they  are  paimnl  and  bnl 
over  limestone  and  quartz,  and  ots 
schistose  strata  they  consist  of  a  tena- 
cious and  almost  impassable  cUj,  in 
which,  in  wet  weatner,  neither  nu 
nor  mule  can  make  progreis.  Is 
other  places,  the  traveUer  walks  otct 
miles  of  movine  sand,  which  mik» 
him  long  for  the  snow-shoes  of  tbe 
Canadian  Indian. 

As  it  was  the  afternoon  of  Satardaj, 
the  market  day,  when  we  approached 
Oporto,  the  road  for  several  miles  vas 
crowded  with  country  peojde  return- 
ing from  town.  Their  appean&tt 
was  extremely  pleasing;  they  ver? 
cheerful  and  active,  none  intoxi- 
cated, and  all  of  them  ren)ectably 
clothed ;  and,  in  this  respect,  tdx  supe- 
rior to  the  Irish  peasantry.  Tuij 
travelled  in  small  groups,  with  tv<^ 
or  three  of  their  party  performiog  op 
the  guitar — every  peasant  armed  vita 
his  long  stick,  which  is  to  bim  vl»^ 
the  shilleUgh  is  to  the  IrishmU)  ad 
when  used  by  a  countryman,  is  ^ 
despicable  weapon.  The  dress  of  tK( 
women  was  picturesque,  carrying  tb^ 
burdens  Portuguese  fashion,  not  (^ 
their  shoulders,  but  on  their  faeadi- 
They  wear  broad-brimmed  hati  ae^ 
blue  jackets,  with  a  red  handkerchi^' 
The  people  of  the  north  of  Porta*;! 
are  a  taller  and  much  more  handsoo^ 
race  than  the  peasantry  aroond  Uftbos 
or  the  province  of  Alemtejo;  ^ 
they  are  said  to  be  no  less  superior :"' 
moral  qualities ;  and  they  appeared  i^ 
us  to  have  an  air  of  superior  iaL\&^ 
gence  and  activity.  On  arrivii^  tkitf 
near  to  the  end  of  our  jooneTi  as 
observation,  on  the  uninterrupted  s^- 
cess  of  our  undertakii^,  eUdted  b^ 
our  servant  the  remark,  that  be  Wi 
taken  good  care  to  ensure  our  aaiftj  - 
for,  before  learing  Ltsboo,  he  kti 
gone  to  the  Sd  or  cathedral,  and  nv^' 
a  pair  of  waxen  legs  to  No»a  Sealion' 
for  a  prosperous  rojagv.  Diego**  ^ 
knowfedgment  rather  ezdtedsarpr»> 
for,  although  of  nnqaeedoBaUehoaefn* 
he  appeared  to  be  but  a  aonry  Cathi^; 
and  certainly  obeerred  ao  issts,  <^ 
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though  we  travelled  together  on  Good 
Friday;  all  djtys  irefe,  alike  t6  him, 
and  ftTiimal  food  never  came  uhwel* 
corned.  This  indiffefence,  bovrerer, 
is,  we  found,  far  from  hemg  tineora- 
mon  ;'  and  it  required  htit  little  obser- 
vation to  learn  that,  especially  during 
the  last  ten  years,  the  church  fs  very 
perceptibly  losing  its  hold  over  the 
minds  of  men,  especially  in  the  cities, 
and  where  they  are  brought  into  fre- 
quent contact  with  foreigners. 

The  cHy  of  Oporto  is  sufficiently 
known,  fVom  being  the  most  frequented 
by  the  English  of  any  town  in  Portu- 
gal, and  also  from  the  brilliant  passage 
of  the  Douro  by  Wellington  ;  and,  at 
a  later  period,  for  the  gallant  and  suc- 
cessful defence  which  it  made  against 
the  whole  force  of  Dom  Miguel  and 
the  absolute  party.  Passengers  from 
the  south  formerly  crossed  the  Douro 
on  a  bridge  of  boats ;  but  of  late  an 
excellent  suspension-bridge  has  been 
erected.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  town  is  that  so  common  in  Portu- 
gal, consisting  of  a  lower  portion, 
built  along  the  margin  of  the  river, 
and  an  upper  town,  with  its  churches 
and  puMie  edifices,  on  the  rising  ground 
behtiid'.  The  houses  being  all  built 
of  granite,  the  only  rock  in  the 
Tldmty,  have  a  solid  and  massive  ap- 
pearance, bringing  to  mind  the  town 
of  Aberdeen ;  and  the  chief  streets  are 
wider  and  more  airy  than  those  of 
Lisbon.  The  most  conspicuous  ob- 
ject, and  one  which  serves  as  a  land- 
mark to  ships  entering  the  river,  is 
the  Olerigos  Tower,  a  lofty  but  heavy 
btilldittg,  and  the  only  steeple  we  saw 
in  Portagal.  The  strength  of  the 
houses,  and  the  ordeal  they  have  been 
exposed  to,  is  apparent  from  the  marks 
'  df  cannon  balls,  which  are  eVery  where 
visible.  The  great  beauty  of  Oporto 
la^  thte  Douro,  and  the  lovely  scenery 
<)1»'Sfs  banks.  The  city  is  built  on  the 
'  ntyrtirside ;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
Is  •the  town  or  suburb  of  Villa  Nova, 
celebrated  fbr  its  extensive  wine-vaults^ 
whence  the  Port  wine  is  shipped  for 
'  Dqgland. 

Above  Oporto,  and  near  ^e  Setra 
tfonvent,  the  river  runs  through  a 
dfeep  fissure  in  the  granite,  of  which 
a  good  ided  may  be  formed,  !f  we 
fuiagine'  a  large  river  to  flow  through 
the  ravine  of  the  Sealp;  and  such 
a  representatioii  will  give  a  tole- 
rable notioti  of  the  bank^  of  th<>' river. 
Vol.  XXVL— No.  156. 


a  small  distance  above  Oporto.  Crown* 
h)g  this  ravine,  and  on  the  «oiith  side 
of  the  river,  is  the  itew  digvirted  Serra 
convent.  As  this  st>ot  oomtnaAidS'the 
city,  it  has  always  been  of  inip<ArtaM^ 
during  the  wars  in  this  ^art  of*  the 
country.  It  was  from  mis  station 
that  Wellington  directed  the  move- 
ments  which  ended  in  the  passage  of 
the  river,  the  capture  of  the  city,  and 
the  expulsion  of  Soult  from  the  north 
of  Portugal.  It  is  here  that  one  can 
appreciate  the  military  genius  of  the 
English  general,  as  well  as  Napier's 
vivid  description  of  the  exploit. 

The  good  people  of  Oporto,  with 
something  of  Spanish  inflation,  desig- 
nate their  town  as  the  ever-unconquered 
city,  forgetting  the  somewhat  prolonffed 
residence  of  Soult  and  his  army  witnin 
it  not  fifty  years  since ;  but  passing  over 
that,  the  Serra  Convent  audits  battered 
walls  call  to  mind  the  gallant  defence 
which  repelled  all  the  assaults  of  Dom 
Miguel,  and  gained  freedom  for  their 
country.  The  defence  of  Oporto, 
and  the  exploits,  whether  of  the  Por- 
tuguese or  their  foreign  auxiliaries, 
have  been  related  by  many  who 
bore  a  part  in  it ;  but  when  viewing 
the  city  from  the  Serra  Convent,  and 
afterwards  walking  over  the  lines,  we 
were  certainly  (ilied  with  admhration 
at  the  successful  result.  When  we 
consider  the  great  extent  of  the  HneSf 
extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Douro 
to  St.  Joam  de  Foz,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river — a  distance  of  more  than  three 
miles — defended  by  a  garrison  of 
8,000  men,  while  the  army  of  Dom 
Miguel  was  eight  times  that  number, 
it  is  surprising  how  the  latter  con- 
trived not  to  take  the  town.  7^e 
gallant  and  successfril  defence,  con- 
ducted amidst  disease  and  famine,  and 
when  the  very  women  and  children 
became  familiar  with  balls  and  shells, 
anil,  above  all,  the  strifes  and  jealousies 
among  the  constitutional  leaders,  which 
paralyzed  well-concerted  plans,  is 
truly  surprising. 

There  are  circumstances  which  ex- 
plain this  successful  defence,  which 
tasted  for  nearly  a  year,  and  of  which 
almost  every  day  was  one  of  assault. 
These  were  the  courage  and  persever- 
ence  of  Dom  Pedro,  the  constitutional 
chief,  and  the  cruelty  of  Dom  Miguel, 
which  left  no  hope  of  mercy  fbr  the  re- 
bellious city.  With  some  grave  faults, 
Dom  Pedro   possessed  ferseverance 
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and  energy;  and  of  all  modern 
prinoesj  notwithstanding  his  miser- 
able education^  he  best  understood 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  fairljr  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  constitutional 
party.  That  he  was  in  earnest  for 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  grate- 
ful for  the  gallantconduct  of  the  people 
of  Oporto,  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  his  re- 
visiting the  city  with  his  daughter,  the 
young  queen,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
citizens,  and  still  more  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  on  his  death-bed#  he  be- 
queathed his  hear  t  to  the  city,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  his  gratitude.  The  other  circum- 
stance which  rendered  the  defenders 
desperate,  was  the  known  cruelty  of 
Dom  Miguel  and  the  absolute  party.  Of 
this  the  people  of  Oporto  had  already 
bitter  experience ;  eight  of  their  most 
respectable  citizens  had  been  executed 
on  the  same  morning,  and  with  every 
circumstance  of  brutal  and  wanton 
insult.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
bad  an  amnesty  been  offered  in  good 
faith,  the  efforts  of  the  constitutional- 
ists would  have  been  paralyzed,  and 
the  town  would  have  fallen.  So  far 
from  this  humane  and  politic  course 
being  adopted,  the  pillage  of  the  city 
was  held  out  as  the  reward  of  the 
troops,  and  thousands  of  peasantry 
from  the  surrounding  country  hovered 
about  the  camp,  waiting  for  their  share 
of  the  spoil.  The  citizens  and  soldiers 
of  the  garrison,  to  use  a  familiar  ex- 
pression, fought  with  halters  around 
their  necks.  To  these  causes  we  also 
add,  with  much  truth,  the  long  course 
of  unspeakable  blunders  committed  by 
the  Miguelist  commanders.  So  that, 
hut  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
adhered  to  the  cause,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  suppose  that  they  were  in 
correspondence  with  their  opponents. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  benefits  the 
country  has  obtained  from  this  pro- 
longed struggle  in  which  all  the  har- 
monies of  society  were  broken  up,  and 
an  unparalleled  amount  of  misery  in- 
flicted, and  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
men  perished  ? 

The  benefits  obtained  are  perhaps  more 
of  a  negative  than  a  positive  kind,  and 
consist  more  in  the  abolition  of  abuses 
than  in  the  acquisition  of  good ;  or,  at 
leastf  the  workmg  of  the  constitutional 
system  has  not  been  such  as  its  beat 
friends  could  have  wished.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  abolition  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, the  suppression  of  the  monastic 


orders  was  a  wise  and  invaliiable  mea- 
sure. The  ecclesiastical  esttblishmeot 
of  Portugal,  although  not  so  moD- 
strous  as  that  of  Naples,  was  a  beivj 
burden  on  the  resources  of  the  coud- 
try.  Twenty-nine  thousand  secular 
firiests,  seven  thousand  monks,  beades 
nuns,  and  five  hundred  conventa,  to  a 
pop  ulation  of  three  and  a  half  miUtonst 
was  an  insupportable  burden  oa  tb« 
resources  of  a  poor  and  small  kiogdooL 
If  we  add  to  this  army  of  priests,  the 
military  establishment  of  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  one  woaden 
how  the  country  could  sobstat  when 
so  many  unproductive  individuaia  wfre 
living  on  its  industry.  Had  th« 
monastic  orders  been  merely  asele«,it 
would  have  been  their  most  vsluabk 
property  ;  but  such  was  far  from  being 
the  case — the  immorality  of  oooTeots 
of  either  sex  was  sufficiently  koovoi 
and,  at  the  same  time,  tfaej  were  » 
many  centrea  of  auperstitioa  sad  pr^ 
judice,  exercising  an  infiuence  over 
all  classes  of  society.  Tbej  did 
nothing  for  literature  and  acieoce, 
or  for  agriculture,  or  other  iroproTe- 
ments— their  function  wa^,  not  to  rake 
the  lead,  but  to  pull  in  the  oppose 
direction,  and  to  reaist  every  thing  lili^ 
progress.  Had  they  merely  remaii»i 
passive  during  the  constitutional  atriig- 
gle,  they  might  atill  have  an  euit* 
ence,  and  retain  their  wide  domaini; 
but  unfortunately  for  tbemsdfes 
they  became  thoroughly  identiiW 
with  the  absolute  cause,  and  ita  i»vt 
fierce  partizaos.  It  was  e?ideDt  to 
all  that  the  constitution  and  mooai- 
ticism  could  not  co-exist — one  or  other 
must  fall.  During  the  sitge  of  Oporto 
the  monks  were  the  most  uoscrupoloas 
partizans,  and  stickled  at  no  crime  how- 
ever detestable.  The  setting  fir*  to 
the  quarters  of  the  English  auxiliaries 
by  four  Franciscan  monks,  with  the 
intention  of  overwhelming  the  troofi 
with  the  edifice,  is  a  shocking  iust*^ 
of  fierce  partizanship.  The  Ttsa^ 
might  have  been  expected  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  contest— the  mootfW 
orders  were  finally  extinguished  » 
Portugal,  and  the  sale  of  their  pr^ 
perty  has  formed  a  new  and  iw*- 
denilent  race  of  landowning  tako 
from  the  industrious  mercantile  das*' 
bound  both  by  interest  and  «»• 
viction  to  forward  the  cause  of  n- 
tional  and  practical  improTemsot  JJ 
is9  however,  to  be  aoknowk^Rw'*  tni* 
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the  rappression  of  monasticism  was 
carried  into  effect  with  a  harshness 
which  nothing  but  the  inveterate  hos- 
tility of  the  monks,  and  a  regard  to 
self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the 
constitutionalists,  could  justify.  Un- 
der leu  argent  circumstancesi  it  would 
hare  been  desirable  and  humane  to 
iure  permitted  the  friars  to  enjoy  a 
life  interest  in  their  establishments ; 
but  theoi  there  were  twenty-four  con- 
vents in  Oporto  alone,  which  would 
hs\re  been  so  many  little  garrisons  in 
s  hostile  country. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  sys- 
tem roost  produce  some  reform  in  the 
Portuguese  aristocracy,  which    cer- 
tainly needed  it  more  than  any  in 
Europe.    In  this  country,  above  any 
other,  the  good  qualities  of  the  nation 
become  lost  in  proportion  as  we  ascend 
in  the  social  scale.      We  have  already 
mentioned  the   excellent  qualities  of 
the  peasantry  and  farmers  in  the  coun- 
trjj  and  of  the  middle  class  and  mer- 
chants in  the  towns,  and  this  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  they  retain  their 
characters  in  spite  of  the  evil  example 
of  those  above  them.     As  we  ascend 
to  the  clergy,  lawyers,  and  nobles,  the 
good  vaniiihes,  and  vice  and  profligacy 
taice  its  place.     The  old  nobility  were, 
in  general,  bigoted,  ignorant,  and  ex- 
clusive;   they   were    independant    of 
public  opinion,  and  formed  a  melan- 
choly contrast  with  their  gallant  an- 
cestors under  the  reigns  of  Manoel, 
and  of  Joao  the  Second.  The  greater 
part  of  the  old  families    took   part 
vith   Dom   Miguel,  and,  of  course, 
suffered  greatly  during  the  contest, 
and    were     excluded    from    political 
power  on  its  termination.     The  new 
aristocracy,  as  it  may  be  called,  con- 
sists of  the  Palmellas,  Terceiras,  Sal- 
danhas,  the  better  portion  of  the  old, 
and  of  new  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  service  of  the  queen ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will  form 
the  germ  of  a  better  order,  more  edu- 
cated, enlightened,  and  careful  of  the 
interests  of  the  country.  Of  the  legal 
profession,  it  is  painful  to  write ;  for  in 
Portugal  it  is  not  the  imperfection  of 
their  codes,  or  tedious  and  expensive 
processes,  that  are  the  chief  matter  of 
grievance,  the  evil  is  much  worse — it 
is  the  want  of  professional  honour,  and 
the  corruption  of  the  administrators 
'>f  the  law,  and  this,  above  all  things, 
is  ujjat  demands  the  most  efficacious 


reform ;   it  is,  m  fact,  the  most  dis- 
graceful feature  in  the  social  system. 

We  ought  not  to  expect  too  rapid  a 
progress  in  a  nation  so  lately,  and  even 
yet  so  imperfectly  emancipated  from 
political  and  ecclesiastical  despotism, 
especially  as  ground  has  been  gained, 
wide  enough  to  afford  foundations  for 
a  system  of  free  institutions.  The 
press  einoys  considerable  fireedom ; 
books  of  all  kinds  may  be  imported, 
and  the  middle  classes  are  acquiring 
importance  which  may  ultimately  pro- 
duce an  efficient  public  opinion.  The 
numerous  family  of  the  queen,  and 
degraded  state  into  which  Dom  Miguel 
has  fallen,  render  a  change  of  dvnasty 
extremely  improbable.  In  addition 
to  these  advantages,  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country  have  scarcely 
been  opened  up ;  while  the  immense 
region  of  Brazil  will  always  afford  an 
outlet  for  the  poor  or  the  enterprising^ 
and  this  rich  country  may  be  far  more 
advantageous  to  Portugal  now  that  is 
independent,  than  ever  it  was  while  a 
dependent  and  mismanaged  colony. 

The  north  is  interesting,  both 
from  the  beauty  of  the  region  and  the 
industry  and  good  conduct  of  its  inha- 
bitants, as  well  as  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  being  the  cradle  of  the  mo- 
narchy and  the  residence  of  the  early 
kings.  We  left  Oporto  on  a  tour  to 
Guemaraens,  Braga,  and  Carvalho, 
D'Este,  which  also  has  the  additional 
temptation  of  being  in  the  track  of 
Soult's  able  but  disastrous  retreat. 
In  this  little  expedition,  we  were 
equipped  as  in  the  journey  from  Lis- 
bon to  Oporto,  that  is  with  a  mule  to 
carry  the  baggage,  and  an  arriero  or 
driver,  and  the  indispensable  comfort 
of  a  native  servant.  Nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  than  such  an  expe- 
dition in  Portugal  in  the  month  of 
April — the  weather  delightful  and  the 
temperature  moderate — the  country 
verdant  and  well  watered,  presented  a 
far  more  cheerful  aspect  than  the 
monotonous  olive  groves  and  dark 
pine  forests  of  the  sandy  districts,  and 
far  more  animated  from  its  greater 
population.  Leaving  Oporto,  on  the 
second  day  we  arrived  at  the  beautiful 
little  town  of  Vizella,  so  much  fre- 
quented on  account  of  its  tepid  sul- 
phureous waters.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  of  this  nne  valley. 
Its  expanse,  and  the  soft  outline  of  the 
surrounding  granite  hills,  strewed  over 
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with  immense  blocks  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  these  as  numerous  as  if 
they  had  fallen  in  a  shower  from  the 
clouds.  Numerous  springs  and  streams 
burst  forth  every  where;  the  elms 
were  covered  with  pendent  vines,  and 
numerous  cottages  appeared  spread 
over  the  valley.  Much  of  the  beauty 
of  these  scenes,  however,  is  due  to  a 
southern  sun,  which  enhances  every 
thing  relating  to  colour,  and  gives  to 
the  landscape  of  Portugal  what  we 
want  in  Wales  or  Perthshire. 

The  beauty  of  Vizella,  as  well  as  its 
valuable  mineral  waters,  rendered  it  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  Romans,  whose 
chief  seat  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
at  Braga.  The  ancients,  whose  wool- 
len clothing  rendered  the  bath  not 
merely  a  luxury  but  a  necessity,  never 
failed  to  detect  and  avail  themselves  of 
such  mineral  tepid  springs  as  they 
discovered  around  their  settlements, 
and  constructed  numerous  baths  in 
the  valley  of  Vizella.  After  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Alani  and  Suevi,  these 
baths  were  neglected,  and  the  Saracens 
had  too  brief  a  hold  on  this  part  of 
the  country  to  develope  its  resources, 
and  the  baths  were  neglected  and  for- 
gotten, until  re- discovered  and  cleaned 
out  in  recent  times.  Some  of  them, 
with  their  tesselated  pavements,  are 
Tiow  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  the 
Roman  colonists  left  them  ;  and, 
after  eighteen  centuries,  are  again  re- 
opened. There  are  many  springs,  all 
issuing  from  granite  rocks,  and  of 
various  temperatures  ;  the  hottest  said 
to  be  of  120  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
all  of  them  contain  abundance  of  sul- 
phurated hydrogen.  The  geologist, 
on  contemplating  the  springs  issuing 
from  a  granite  rock,  may  inquire 
whence  the  origin  of  the  sulphur, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  rock  itself. 
At  all  events,  the  phenomenon  is  a 
very  general  one,  for  such  tepid  springs 
abound  in  the  province  of  Minbo  e 
Douro. 

The  journey  from  Vizella  to  Gue- 
maraens  is  a  short  one,  and  through  a 
beautiful  district.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  subjects  of  study  it  affords, 
is  the  vast  quantity  of  granite  blocks 
spread  over  the  country.  These  blocks 
are  of  uncommon  size,  forming  usually 
cubes — often  in  groups,  and  sometimes 
one  perched  upon  another,  as  if  the 
work  of  giants.  In  many  cases  they 
become  weathered,  lose  their  angles. 


and  are  thus  changed  into  vast  sphe- 
roids, which  gradually  wear  awaj,  and 
become  disintegrated.  They  cannot 
have  been  transported  from  any  dis- 
tance, for  they  are  all  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  rock  on  which  they  rest. 
Their  origin  may  be  explained  as  fol- 
lows : — The  granite  on  which  they 
rest  is  soft,  and  easily  decays ;  and  in 
many  places  where  roads  are  cat,  it  is 
seen  to  be  quite  loose  for  the  depth  of 
many  feet.  It  wodd  appear,  then- 
fore,  that  these  blocks  are  merely 
harder  parts  of  the  rock,  which  re- 
main witnesses  of  its  former  extent; 
while  great  quantities  have  been  washed 
away  as  the  country  was  emerging 
from  under  the  ocean. 

The  town  of  Guemaraens  w«s  the 
first  capital  of  Portugal,  and  reciIU 
the  early  history  of  the  monarchy 
befoVe  it  extended  beyond  the  north 
bank  of  the  Douro,  and  comprehended 
only  the  provinces  of  Traa  os  Monies 
and  Entre  Minho  e  Douro. 

This  ancient  city  is  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  region  of  sloping 
hills,  which  shelter  it  from  the  cold 
winds ;  but  at  the  same  time,  from 
confining  the  air,  add  greatly  to  th« 
heat  of  summer.  Like  other  towns  in 
this  country,  it  contains  abundance  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  many  of  them 
now  converted  to  other  uses. 

Guemaraens  is  a  town  of  coI^df^ 
able  activity,  far  superior  in  this  re- 
spect to  Braga,  and  the  shojB  a« 
numerous  and  respectable ;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  there  are  many  and  oftea 
finely-situated  houses  of  the  fidalgos. 
There  are  several  ancient  buildi^ 
which  are  interesting  to  the  Portu- 
guese historian  or  antiquary— anch  u 
the  cathedral,  and  the  castle  of  Affbo» 
Henriquez,  the  first  king.  The  origin 
of  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  and  evea 
its  present  existence,  is  more  connected 
with  political  and  arbitrary  circna- 
stances,  than  founded  either  on  acy 
great  physical  demarcation  of  the 
country,  or  any  peculiarity  of  langtt»g* 
or  national  institutions.  Thebarnerj 
which  separate  Portugal  from  Span 
are  not  stronger  than  those  wh|^ 
separate  Arragon  from  Castille.  Tn* 
language  does  not  differ  from  Spams' 
so  much  as  the  Basque;  and  Cata- 
lonia has  almost  as  little  predilectipn 
for  Spain  as  the  Portuguese  han- 
The  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal may  almost  be  ascribed  to  chance. 
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Daring  the  contest  vith  the  Moors^ 
a  strong  body  of  French  crusaders* 
under  the  command  of  Henry,  a  prince 
of  the  Home  of  Burgundy,  rendered 
such  efficient  service,  that  the  Spanish 
King  created  Henry  Count  of  Por- 
tugal, bestowed  on  him  his  illegitimate 
daughter,  with  permission  to  acquire 
as  much  additional  territory  as    he 
could  conquer    from    the    Saracens. 
The  ancient  castle  of  Guemaraens  was 
built  by  Count  Henry,  who  selected 
this  town  as  the  seat  of  his  little  domi- 
nion ;  and  here  his  son  Affonso,  the 
first  king,  was  born,  and  in  the  adja- 
cent church  the  font  is  still  preserved 
where  the  future  king  was  baptised. 
The  castle  is   of  great    extent    and 
strength,  and  built  in  what  some  call 
the  Moorbh  style,  or  which,  more 
probably,  if  we  may  judge  from  old 
churches,  in  a  style  bequeathed  from 
the   Gothic   conquerors.       However 
this  may  be,  it  was  certainly  fitted  for 
containing  an  extensive  establishment, 
which  constituted  the  garrison    and 
retainers  of  a  powerful  count,  whose 
enemies,  the  Moors,  were  within  two 
days'  march  of  his  fortress.     In  the 
castle  there  is  a  dark  tower,  which 
formed  the  prison  of  Dona  Teresa, 
the  wife  of  Count  Henry.     This  lady, 
like  the  queen  of  our   Edward  the 
First,  the  she-wolf  of  France,  was  as 
profligate  in  her  private  character  as 
^he  was  bold  and  energetic  in  pursuit 
of  power.     Her  son  was  a  very  diffe- 
rent character  from  Edward  the  Se- 
cond ;  and  after  a  civil  war  of  some 
duration,  he  finally  shut  up  his  turbu- 
lent parent  in  the  tower  of  Guema- 
raens.    It  is  stated  in  some  chronicles, 
that  he  actually  put  his  mother  in 
fetters. 

Affonso  Henriquez  possessed  his 
father's  courage  and  his  mother*s 
energy;  and  during  his  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  which  was  one  con- 
tinual contest  with  the  Moors,  he 
thoroughly  broke  their  power  in  Por- 
tugal, and  extended  his  dominions 
from  the  Douro  to  the  Tagus ;  and 
at  the  battle  of  Ourique,  he  gained 
liis  crown  and  established  the  national 
independence.  When  one  reflects  on 
the  romantic  incidents  of  this  period 
of  Portugal's  history,  and  the  rich 
materials  it  afforded  for  the  fancy  to 
'vrork  upon,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
country  possesses  no  historical  ballads 
like  those  of  Spain.  The  wars  of  Dom 


Affonso  and  his  mother,  his  triumph 
over  the  Moors  on  the  field  of  Ouri- 
que, the  prodigies  that  attended  it, 
the  self-devotion  of  the  Portuguese 
Regulus  Egaz  Moniz,  and,  above  all, 
the  loves  of  Dom  Pedro  and  Ignez, 
supply  materials  far  superior  to  any 
thing  found  in  the  Cid  or  any  Spanish 
ballads.  In  Portugal  there  was  no 
want  of  poetic  genius,  and  the  national 
feeling  is  even  stronger  than  among 
the  Spaniards.  If  such  poems  exist, 
they  are  but  little  known,  and  perhaps 
may  be  found  one  day  amidst  some 
heap  of  ancient  parchments.  Of  the 
deep  nationality  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  also  of  the  nature  of  the  poetic 
materials  furnished  by  their  history, 
we  may  form  an  excellent  idea.  The 
character  of  Camoens*  poem  seems  to 
have  been  misunderstood,  although  its 
very  title  should  have  guided  critics. 
It  is  called  "  Os  Lusiados,  or  the  Por- 
tuguese ;'*  and  is,  in  fact,  a  series  of 
historical  portraits  of  the  history  of 
the  country.  It  cannot  be  called  an 
epic,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Iliad 
or  the  poem  of  Tasso.  The  history, 
such  as  it  is,  is  merely  the  string  on 
which  the  pearls  are  hung;  and  the 
exploit  of  Gama,  in  doubling  the 
redoubted  Cape,  is  but  one  of  the 
great  events  which  have  honoured  the 
country.  Critics,  especially  Mickle, 
have  been  at  much  pains  to  defend 
what  is  indefensible — the  mixture  of 
Scripture  history  and  Greek  mytho- 
logy. The  true  merit  of  the  poem  is 
its  intense  nationality,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  separate  portraits  which 
occupy  the  walls  of  the  extensive  pic- 
ture-gallery. Indeed,  if  the  lan- 
guage of  Camoens  was  a  little  more 
antiquated,  and  the  history  of  the 
past  altogether  lost,  some  Heyne, 
or  critical  Niebuhr,  might  treat  the 
Lusiads  as  the  latter  has  done  Liv}*, 
and  find  in  it  nothing  but  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  national  songs, 
composed  at  different  periods  and 
in  various  places. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  chief 
objects  of  interest  arc  its  castle  and 
church.  Of  the  relics  contained  in 
the  latter,  the  most  interesting  are  the 
silver  shrine  captured  from  the  Spa- 
nish king  after  his  defeat  at  Aljaba- 
rotta;  and  the  coat  which  King  Joam 
wore  on  that  memorable  day.  Among 
more  modern  matters,  Guemaraens  is 
celebrated  for  its  cutlery,  and  also  for 
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its  exoellent  plums^  which  are  pre- 
serredy  and  often  exported  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  proTUice  of  the  Minho  in  as 
far  as  we  saw  it»  appears  to  ooniist  of 
a  collection  of  expanded  yalleys^  or 
ra^er  of  a  level  country,  watered  hj 
copious  streamsy  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
series  of  mountains.  This  circum- 
stance renders  travelling  in  the  conn- 
try  a  constant  alternation  of  climbing 
and  descending  hills ;  and  it  also  tends 
to  modify  the  climate  to  a  great  de- 
gree. These  land-locked  yalleys,  shel- 
tered from  the  norths  and  with  few 
currents  of  air,  become,  during  the 
summer  months,  hotter  than  even  the 
south  of  Portugal ;  and  thus  the  wine 
Strict  of  the  Alto  Douro,  although 
among  the  more  northerly,  is  one  of 
^e  hottest  in  the  country.  On  leaving 
Ouemaraens  for  Braga,  we  passed 
the  hot  sulphureous  sorings  of  Taipas, 
and  then  commenced  the  ascent  of 
Valperra,  which  separates  the  valley 
of  Guemaraens  from  that  of  Braga. 
The  baths  of  Tupas,  like  those  of  Vi- 
aeUa,  were  discovered  and  appreciated 

5  the  Romans.  An  engraved  block 
gpranite  in  the  neighbourhood  bears 
the  name  and  titles  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  ;  and  a  more  modem  inscrip- 
tion, near  the  springs,  informs  that 
King  Joam  the  First  was  restored  to 
health  by  the  use  of  these  mineral 
waters.  After  resting  at  the  pretty 
little  hamlet  of  Taipas,  we  ascended 
the  Serra  of  Valperra,  a  sufficiently 
easy  task  to  one  not  unaccustomed  to 
mountain  journeys.  On  the  summit 
of  the  hill  there  is  a  guard-house  and 
a  few  soldiers,  as  it  is  said  robberies 
are  more  firequent  in  this  solitanr  spot. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  a  short  and  pleasant 
journey  brought  us  to  the  ancient  and 
aristocratic  town  of  Braga. 

This  ancient  ecclesiastical  and,  at 
least  not  many  years  since,  absolutist 
city  presents  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  Oporto.  Every  thing  here 
appears  more  stationary,  and  society 
in  a  state  not  of  activity,  but  of  repose. 
The  priests  are  more  numerous,  and 
shrines  of  the  Virgin,  with  lamps  be- 
fore them,  which  have  disappeared 
f^om  Lbbon,  and  are  becuming  rare 
at  Oporto,  are  still  very  common  here. 
This  city  was  an  ancient  Roman  co- 
lony, and  called  by  them  Brachara 
Augusta,  and  at  a  very  early  period 
'  '^came  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  who 


still  claims  for  hioiaftlf  the  title  of  pri- 
mate of  all  the  Spuna— although  pro- 
bably this  would  be  dimnted  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo.    The  most  re- 
markable pUce  about  Braga  is  (hs 
Pra^a  de  Santa  Anna*  whi<di  exceeds 
StephenVgreen   in   sixe^   and  when 
properly  taken  oare  of,  will  excel  it  ta 
beauty.     The  ancient  Gothic  cathe- 
dral   is    a   beautiful    buildings   sad 
contains     many     interesting    moDO- 
ments.      Among   them  are  those  of 
Count   Henry,  and  hia  wife,  Doooi 
Theresa,  and  the  preserved  body  of 
one  of  the  archbishopa,  who  did  good 
service  at  the  battle  of  A^nbsirotai* 
and  whose  body  still  retains  marb  of 
the  scars  it  received  that  day.    Tbe 
quantity  of  episcopal  robes  and  oborch 
ornaments,  and  relies,  is  very  greatt 
and  indeed  it  excites  aurprtse  that  lo 
many  of  them  eacaped  the  keen  search 
of    Buonaparte's    freebooters,   wkeo 
turned  loose  upon  thia  unhamiy  coun- 
try.     On  leaving  the  caUiearal,  we 
were  surprised  by  a    kind  of  iku 
which  we  had  never  before  seen  or 
heard  of.     Near  the  ehurch  there  vai 
a  large  jar,  for  the  reception  of  sudi 
oil  as  might  be  put  into  it,  and  Imst- 
insr  the  inscription   of  alms  for  oar 
lady's  lamps.      But  the  number  of 
shrines,  lamps,  crueifixiona,  &c.,  fir 
exceeds  any  thing  we  had  prcvioQsl; 
seen  in  Portugal.     It  aeemed  to  be  a 
sort  of  Benares,  from  the  spkndoar 
of  its  sea,  and  also  the  pilgrimigtf 
to  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Bom 
Jesus.     Not  only  doea  ecclesiastical 
influence  appear  to  flourish  here  more 
than  in  Lisbon  or  Oporto,  but  vunj 
of   the   fidalgos   who   retired  from 
Oporto  on  the  fall  of  Dom  Migoaly  re* 
side  here,  and  retain  their  exdosiveiiea 
and  absolute  politics ;  so  that,  ia  tbe 
language  of  the   Mignelists,   Bn^ 
is  the  faithful,  and  Oporto  the  rcfatf- 
lious  city. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  Braga  ia  the  chaoel  of  Bom 
Jesus  do  Monte,  which  b  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town,  and  situated, 
as  its  name  implies,  on  one  of  i^ 
adjacent  hills.  This  place  is  in  great 
repute  on  account  of  the  nuineroitt 
romariaif  or  pilgrimages,  which  are 
made  to  it  At  one  period  of  tbe 
year  it  is  the  resort  of  peo|4efroB 
all  the  surrounding  country,  and 
like  the  pilgrimage  to  Meca^  it  Mrrei 
the  doable  purpoae  of 
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anil  deYotion.  An  immense  fair  in 
held,  while  crowds  of  devotees  visit 
the  charch  to  pay  their  vows  and  ob- 
tain pardon. 

The  church  is  a  fine  building,  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  side  of  a  steep 
bill,  amidst  a  wood  of  oak  trees.  The 
approach  to  the  church  is  by  a  series 
of  stairs  and  terraces^  with  chapels  on 
the  right  and  left,  representing  various 
parts  of  Scripture  history,  or  emble- 
matic figures  of  Christian  virtues  or 
doctrines.  We  first  visit  several  cha- 
pels containing  figures  representing 
the  different  events  of  the  passion,  and 
each  with  an  appropriate  quotation 
from  Scripture.  Upon  the  next  ter- 
race there  are  many  fountains  and 
allegorical  representations  of  the  five 
senses.  On  one  of  those  fountains  of 
the  senses  is  inscribed  the  well-known 
?erses — 

**  Km  aper  andltu  pneelUt*  anmea  toetn, 
Valtur  adoratn,  Ijnut  Tin,  dmia  (ustu.** 

These  allegories  and  quotations  re- 
specting the  senses  are  miserable  con- 
ceits. On  the  next  stage  the  three 
▼irtaes  are  represented.  As  the  lower 
part  represented  the  events  of  the 
passion,  so  the  upper  part  as  we  ap- 
proach the  church,  we  observe  the 
burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension  also 
poartrayed  in  the  same  manner.  The 
interior  of  the  church  pleased  us  bet- 
ter than  any  thing  in  Bom  Jesus,  and 
the  general  effect,  as  well  as  the  details^ 
was  superior  to  what  we  had  seen  in 


most  Portuguese  churches.  The  chief 
altar,  with  a  representation  of  Calvary 
and  the  crucifixion,  had  a  very  fine 
effect.  Among  other  curiosities  there 
is  a  beautiful  crucifix  of  ivory  and 
ebony,  the  votive  offering  of  Diogo  de 
Souza,  a  viceroy  of  India.  Relics 
are  also  in  abundance,  and  were  once 
the  property  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
different  saints^  among  them  the  veil 
of  our  Lady,  coat  of  St.  Joseph,  bones 
of  nearly  all  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
the  ''camisade  nossa  senhora."  In 
another  apartment  there  are  the  por- 
traits of  the  different  benefactors  of 
the  establishment,  including  the  late 
king,  Joam  VI.,  popes,  archbishops» 
fidalgos,  and  mercnants  from  Oporto. 
The  pilgrimages  to  this  place  have 
been  sanctioned  by  several  popes,  who 
have  conceded^spiritual  graces  to  those 
who  visit  it.  Among  others,  we  read 
of  a  power  to  bless  five  hundred  hand* 
kerchiefs  (veronicas)  or  crosses,  and 
to  use  them  as  a  plenary  indulgence  in 
the  article  of  death. 

After  exploring  the  curiosities  of  Bom 
Jesus,  we  returned  to  Braga,  and  from 
thence  to  Oporto,  by  way  of  Famelicao, 
and  so  finished  a  pleasant  tour  in  Por- 
tugal, and  with  opinions  of  its  people 
wl^ch  improved  in  proportion  as  we  be- 
come acquainted,  and  with  regret  that 
they  have  been  so  misrepresented  by 
those  visitors  who  despised  their  civi- 
lities, or  perhaps  did  not  deserve  their 
hospitality. 
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iCAOAm  DE  SATEftMB. 


The  tbori-lived  popularity  of  the  9)- 
Ikted  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  in  its 
culminating  point  at  the  close  of  the 
American  war.  The  **  great  nation" 
had  been  gratified  in  its  two  liveliest 
feelings*  love  of  military  glory  and 
hatred  of  England,  and  its  devotion 
to  the  monarch  whose  wise  policy  had 
brought  about  the  happy  result, 
amounted  for  the  time  to  a  species  of 
idolatry.  The  fairer  portion  of  the 
subjects  of  Louis  shared  in  the  gene- 
ral enthusiasm,  and  the  king's  bust, 
chapletted  each  morning  with  fresh 
flowers,  like  the  image  of  a  patron 
taint,  was  the  most  indispensable  orna- 
ment of  the  bed-chamber  of  every 
Frenchwoman  who  made  any  preten- 
sions to  be  considered  comme  U  fauU 
This  fit  of  summer  loyalty  was  hottest 
and  briefest  at  Paris :  the  first  symp- 
tom of  a  "  cool"  was  the  disappearance 
of  the  flowers,  then  the  august  head 
found  itself  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  taUeite,  and  did  duty  as  a  cap- 
block,  or  even  (where  ladies  wore  such 
a  thing)  as  the  supporter  of  a  wig ; 
flrom  tnis  stage  the  decline  of  the  royal 
popularity  went  on  with  gathering 
speed,  portraits  gave  place  to  carica- 
tures, panegyrics  to  pasquinades ;  the 
king  was  bluned  for  every  evil  under 
which  France  had  to  groan,  from  a 
deficient  revenue  to  a  rainy  Sunday, 
and  the  unmeasured  admiration  of 
which  ,he  had  for  a  while  been  the 
object,  seemed  but  to  have  prepared 
the  way  for  an  odium  equally  un- 
measured and  far  more  undeserved. 

In  the  provinces,  however,  the 
change  was  more  gradual,  and  that  in 
the  proportion  of  their  distance  from 
Paris.  The  disaffection  of  the  capital 
was  slow  in  making  its  way  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  person  of 
majesty  was  still  warmly  venerated  on 
the  remote  banks  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Garonne,  when  it  had  long  ceased 
to  be  referred  to  on  those  of  the  Seine, 
except  in  the  tone  of  indifference  or 
of  abuse. 

Among  the  fair  loyalists  whose  devo* 
tion  did  so  much  honour  to  themselves 
and  to  its  object,  there  were  few  to 
comparei  either  in  the  ardour  or  the 


durability  of  their  patriotic  cnthnnani, 
with  Madame  de  Saveme,  the  rich  wi. 
dow  of  a  pi^pal  functionary  in  Ar^noo. 
A  Frenchwoman  by  birth  (she  vss  tiie 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  silk  msnofa^ 
turer  of  Lyons),  she  could  not  cntt 
to  consider  herself  a  subject  of  l/m, 
and  indeed  continued  such  in  sll  her 
thoughts,  though  firom  hernurruge 
and  present  circumstances  her  out- 
ward  allegiance  was  due  to  the  triple 
crown.  We  need  not  say  whetotbe 
king's  bust  occupied  its  coHomarr 
place  of  honour  in  her  house ;  it  vai* 
m  truth,  the  first  object  on  which  her 
eyes  opened  each  morning,  and  to 
crown  it  with  the  brightest  flowers 
the  south's  sunny  gardens  could  fur- 
nish, was  her  daily  care. 

This  was  a  sore  scandal  to  her  con- 
fessor, who  in  vain  exhorted  her  to 
discard  this  worldly  idol,  and  to  soppl; 
its  place  with  something  edifjing— si; 
the  image  of  St.  Peter.  Madame  di 
Saverne  professed  the  most  eotiri 
veneration  for  St.  Peter,  bat  urged  tbe 
claims  which,  even  on  religiousgrooiid^ 
the  earthly  sovereign  also  hss  to  the 
homage  of  the  subject^  wherenpoo  the 
confessor  reminded  her,  with  some 
sharpness,  that  her  sovereign  was  not 
Louis  but  the  pope,  and  that  hosts  of 
the  holy  father,  as  well  as  of  the  mo^ 
Christian  king,  were  to  be  had  in 
Avignon.  But  what  was  the  conster- 
nation  of  the  good  Dominican  vhio 
his  spiritual  daughter  announced  to 
him  her  determination  of  making  a 
journey  to  Paria,  for  the  purpose  of 
sunning  herself  in  the  direct  beuni  of 
the  royal  countenance.  It  was  to  bo 
purpose  that  he  represented  to  her  the 
sinfulness  of  thb  excessive  rerereiM 
of  a  mortal  and  a  layman,  that  b^ 
painted  the  corruption  of  the  ea{»w 
in  the  darkest  colour8,that  he  exhibited 

in  fearful  array  the  perils  that  threat- 
ened the  souls,  bodies,  and  purses  of 
such  thoughtless  beings  as  suffered  s 
fatal  curiosity  to  draw  them  within  iU 
precincts,  that  he  confided  to  b*'.^ 
passion  with  which  she  had  iuspirw 
his  brother,  a  moat  promising  yo""? 
man,  and  a  captain  in  the  pope's  am;* 
then  on  duty  somewhere  in  Roniag»*» 
but  shortly  expected  home ;  Madan* 
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de  SaTerne  had  made  up  her  mind ; 
she  would  see  the  king^  were  it  but 
once,  were  it  but  for  a  moment ;  she 
woald  taste  this  beatitude^  and  then  be 
content  to  die,  still  more  so  to  live ; 
she  tboaght»  she  said,  it  was  a  most 
innocent  wish,  a  most  natural  one,  and 
if  Madame  Grosgrisard  had  travelled 
to  Paris  last  year  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  see  herself  surrounded  by 
suitors,  that  she  might  have  a  greater 
nnmberoat  of  which  to  choose  the 
greatest  wnaien  to  bestow  her  de* 
ceased  husband  s  wealth  upon,  surely 
she,  whose  enthusiasm  was  so  pure, 
might  blamelessly  give  way  to  it— 
sorely  she  might  indulge  a  wish  engen- 
dered only  by  devotion  t  j  the  father 
of  her  country.     But  the  confessor 
maintained  that  the  purity  of  ber  feel- 
ings was  the  very  reason   that  she 
should  not  go  to   Paris;  it  was  no 
place,  be  insisted,  for  good  intentions 
and  laudable  motives,  but  only   for 
mischief,  roguery,  and  ungodliness  of 
every  kind ;  a  very  fit  place,  in  short, 
for  Madame  Grosgrisard  to  look  for 
a  vdurtea,  but  the  last  place  in  the 
world  for  Madame  de  Saverne  to  seek 
the  kind  of  earthly  god  she  pictured  to 
herself  in  the  French  monarch. 

The  resolution,  however,  of  the 
I^dy  was  not  to  be  changed ;  she  attri- 
buted her  spiritual  director's  horror 
of  Paris  to  prejudice,  and  a  monk's 
i?norance  of  the  world,  and  anticipated 
the  pleasure  she  should  have,  on  her 
return  to  Avignon,  in  enlarging  his 
contracted  views.  Nevertheless,  his 
last  words,  pronounced  with  a  kind  of 
prophetic  solemnity,  as  she  tenderly 
imbedded  the  royal  bust  in  cotton,  and 
with  reverential  hands  deposited  it  in 
the  well-wadded  box  provided  for  its 
reception,  leA  an  unpleasant  impres- 
sion on  her  ear,  which  did  not  speedily 
»ear  off.     He  said^ 

"  You  now  lavbh  on  that  image  a 
'Ve,  a  respect  almost  idolatrous — you 
n\\\  cumber  your  carriage  with  it— 
'Ott  will  anxiously  g^uard  it  from  every 
olt — ^you  will  dandle  it  on  your  knees, 
(  doubt  not,  as  if  it  were  a  child ;  but 
(hen  you  come  back  you  will  not  take 
n  your  hand  a  piece  of  coin  that  bears 
he  same  image  without  shuddering : 
•leh  is  the  price  at  which  you  will 
>urchase  this  hour's  pleasure." 
Bat  whatever  momentary  uneasiness 
warning  so  darkly  ominous  might 
ave  given  her,  Madune  de  Saverne 


was  not  frightened  from  her  purpose : 
the  good  father,  she  believed,  felt 
angry  at  her  having  turned  her  pro« 
perty  at  Avignon  into  cash,  and  lodged 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  who  gave 
her  bills  for  it  on  Paris,  when  he  had 
reckoned  confidently  on  her  making  it 
a  present  to  his  monastery ;  she  sus- 
pected, too,  that  he  was  annoyed  at  the 
loss  of  her  very  well-appointed  table, 
at  which  a  ''cover"  had  as  regu- 
larly been  placed  for  him  as  for  her- 
self, and  this  impression  went  far  to 
counteract  the  force  of  any  thing  he 
could  advance  against  her  intended 
journey.  His  labours,  however,  had 
been  crowned  with  more  fruit  in 
another  quarter:  Jeannette,  Madame 
de  Saverne's  maid,  was  fairly  terrified 
from  accompanying  her  mistress  to  a 
place  which  her  pastor  depicted  to  her 
as  little  better  than  the  fore-porch  of 
hell,  and  the  lady,  to  her  no  small 
vexation,  was  obliged  to  take  a  stranger 
to  wait  upon  her,  a  native  of  Paris, 
who  had  travelled  as  a  nursery  gover* 
ness,  or  honne  d^enfant,  and  was  now 
anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  the  place  of  her  birth.  This  person, 
who  was  called  ManoUf  had  long  left 
the  giddy  years  of  youth  behind  her ; 
she  described  herself  as  having  '<  heau» 
coupsouffert"  and  on  the  whole  inspired 
her  new  mistress  with  more  distrust 
than  confidence.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  was  active  and  clever,  knew  what 
travelling  was,  and  was,  therefore, 
probably  more  helpful  to  Madame  de 
Saverne  on  the  journey  than  her  simple 
Jeannette  would  have  been.  Arrived 
at  Paris,  she  proved  a  "  treasure ;"  the 
bewildering  maze  of  the  streets  was  no 
nuize  for  her ;  she  knew  whither  to  go 
and  where  to  stop,  and  soon  piloted 
Madame  de  Saverne  to  a  lodging- 
house,  the  mistress  of  which  received 
the  party  with  many  smiles,  and 
declared  her  apartments  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  the  same  moment.  Ma- 
dame de  Saverne  asked  but  one  ques- 
tion— how  far  was  the  house  from  the 
Tuileries  ? — and  on  learning  that  the 
palace  was  not  more  than  five  minutes' 
walk  distant,  she  at  once  took  the 
lodgings  for  a  month. 

Without  stopping  to  take  either 
refreshment  or  rest,  or,  indeed,  to  do 
any  thing  but  unpack  the  revered  bust 
of  majesty,  and  instal  it  in  her  future 
sleeping-room,  Madame  de  Saverne 
now  requested  her  landkdy  to  shew 
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her  the  way  to  the  palace,  that  she 
might  lose  no  time  in  satisfyinff  her 
longing  eyes  with  a  sight  of  the  King, 
whom  she  pictured  to  herself  as  step- 
ping out,  every  half  hour  or  so,  on  a 
balcony  at  the  first  floor  windows,  to 
beam  a  beatific  regard  on  his  passing 
subjects.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
landlady  could  believe  that  she  rightly 
understood  her  lodger,  and  that  the 
only  motive  of  the  latter  for  a  journey 
from  Avignon  to  Paris  had  been  th<i 
desire  of  seeing  the  king.  Was  it 
that  tnadame  had  any  business  with  the 
king?  she  asked.  Had  she,  perhaps, 
a  petition-— a  memorial — to  present  to 
his  majesty?  No — Madame  de  Saverne 
had  but  yielded  to  a  wish  common,  she 
presumed,  to  every  French  bosom,  to 
contemplate  him  who  was  at  once  the 
happiness  and  the  glory  of  France. 

'*  Yon,  madame,"  said  she,  ''  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  reside  in  the 
capital,  must  often  have  reflected  with 
compasfcion  on  the  lot  of  those,  whom 
their  more  distant  abode  forbids  for 
years  together,  perhaps  for  their  whole 
lives,  the  sight  of  those  august  and 
benign  features.  How  natural,  then, 
must  you  find  it,  that  I,  to  whom  des- 
tiny has  assigned  such  a  lot,  should 
have  resolved  at  least  once  to  enjoy  a 
felicity  without  which  you,  doubtless, 
could  not  exist  a  siogle  day." 

"  Man  dieuf  madame  I "  exclaimed  the 
landlady,  **  for  my  own  part,  I  assure 
you,  I  would  not  go  two  steps  out  of  my 
way  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  king,  nor 
is  there,  I  will  venture  to  say,  in  all 
Paris,  a  human  beinff  that  would  ever 
ask  to  see  him  again.  A  king  who 
suffers  the  bakers  to  put  plaster  of 
Paris  in  their  bread  instead  of  flour ! 
— nay,  some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
not  even  plaster  of  Paris,  but  pounded 
fflass  I  Can  madame  conceive  such  a 
oorror  ?" 

Madame  de  Saverne  could  scarcely 
believe  her  ears:  she  held,  however, 
what  the  landlady  said  for  a  mauxaiMe 
jpkiiMMterie,  but,  as  she  nndertsood  no 
jesting  on  such  a  subject,  she  contented 
herself  with  coldly  remarking  that  it 
was,  apparently,  inconvenient  to  ma- 
dame  to  accompanv  her  to  the  palace  ; 
she  would,  therefore,  take  her  maid 
as  a  gmde,  and  had  only  to  express 
her  regret  at  having  troubled  madame 
with  an  indiscreet  request.  The  land- 
ladv  begged  an  infinity  of  pardons, 
and  declared  that  nothing  would  yield 


her  so  much  happiness  as  to  have  th« 
honour  of  showing  madame  the  way, 
but  expressed  her  surprise  at  finding 
madame,  as  she  apprehended,  nnsc- 
ouainted  with  the  circamstance  tb&t 
the  lung  did  not  live  at  the  Tulertes, 
but  at  Versailles. 

This  was  an  unexpected  blow  for 
Madame  de  Saveme:  however,  she 
did  not  take  long  to  deliberate:  the 
carriage  was  still  before  the  door,  and 
scarcely  more  than  hail  unpacked; 
she  immediately  directed  that  ever; 
thing  should  be  replaced  in  ttatumquo, 
ordered  fresh  horses,  and,  to  the  in- 
expressible chagrin  of  Mademoiselle 
Manon,  set  off  tor  Versailles  the  ame 
hour,  after  making  the  landlady  i 
present  of  a  month's  rent. 

It  struck  her  as  singular  that  « 
horseman  rode  the  whole  waj  at  the 
side  of  her  carriage,  until  they  were 
within  a  short  distance  of  Versailles, 
when  he  gallopped  on,  and  was  lost 
sight  of  for  a  short  time.  She  ad- 
dressed a  remark  to  her  maid  on  the 
oddity  of  the  ciroumstance,  bot  Midoo 
replied,  somewhat  sulkily,  that  ihe 
found  nothing  odd  in  there  beiog  otba 
people  going  to  Versailles  as  well  a 
themselves.  Madame  de  Saverne  then 
asked  the  coachmaQ  if  he  knew  vij 
thing  of  the  man,  but  his  only  repijr 
was  an  elevation  of  the  shoalders, 
which  might  either  mean  that  he  bev 
nothing,  or  that  he  knew  more  tbaa 
he  chose  to  tell.  A  few  minutes  ahet 
the  carriage  drove  into  Versullei,  a»i 
stopped  at  an  hotel,  where  the  lad;* 
as  she  alighted,  percdved  thepersos 
who  had  awakenea  her  cariosity  ttaod- 
ing  in  the  midst  of  a  group  is  tke 
doorway.  As  she  appetfed,  he  witJ}- 
drew  into  the  house,  and  ^e  peopk 
of  the  hotel  came  forward  to  meet  ber 
with  looks  of  curiosi^,  which  ibe 
could  not  help  bdng  struck  by.  Tb^ 
seemed  to  know  that  she  was  come  ^ 
Versailles  for  the  purpose  of  tedti 
the  king,  and  told  her  that  he  mi^ 
visited  the  gardens  now,  onaeeooatv 
indisposition. 

^  Heavens  !'*  cried  the  loydl  Wy. 
<«  and  is  France  exposed  to  the  oiupew' 

able — the  irreparable  **-« 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  toppUcate  *«• 
dame,*'  said  the  landlord  with  a  sn^ 
as  her  emotion  intermptedherspeecfiy 
"to  re-assure  herself:  the  indiqws- 
tion  of  his  miyesty  is  not  such  »  ^ 
give  room  for  any  grave  luieastnetf  ^ 
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to  the  destinies  of  fVance.  Will 
madame  giro  herself  the  troable  to 
walk  in  ?** 

Madame  de  Saverne  found  Ver- 
sulles  charminffy  and  was  at  once 
decided  to  settle  there.  She  looked 
at  some  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
palace^  but  was  no  less  surprised  than 
mortified  to  find  that  the  proprietors 
had  no  mind  to  d^al  with  her»  though 
she  offered  terms  considerably  above 
those  of  a  fair  bargain.  Another 
thing  that  puzzled  her  was  to 
find^  wherever  she  went,  that  she 
seemed  to  be  known.  In  many  of  the 
houses  for  which  she  made  proposals, 
the  people  looked  at  each  other,  and 
remarked,  '*  Cest  cetie  dame"  or 
asked,  '  Cest  madatne  qui  est  d* 
Avignon?^ — and,  on  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  politely  informed 
her  that  the  house  was  not  to  be  let 
for  the  present.  She  had,  therefore, 
to  return  to  her  hotel,  and  to  take  an 
apartment  by  the  day — a  mode  of 
lodging  herself,  more  expensive  than 
her  judgment  approved;  but  what 
couldUhe  do  ?  There  was,  in  fact,  no 
choice. 

In  her  new  lodaring,  Madame  de 
Saveme  observed  the  strictest  retire- 
ment :  a  number  of  works  relating  to 
the  history  of  France,  and  in  particu'* 
lar  to  that  of  the  late  war,  ordered  ftom 
a  neighbouring  bookseller's,  formed 
her  amusement  for  in-doors,  and  her 
maid  was  her  only  society.  She  had 
contracted  habits  of  seclusion  during 
the  life  of  her  husband,  who  saw  no 
company,  and  the  representations  of 
her  confessor,  as  to  the  dangerous 
character  of  Parisian  society  (under 
which  term  she  conceived  that  of 
VersuUes  to  be  included),  were  not 
without  their  influence  upon  her. 
Books  in  the  morning,  and  the  palace- 
nrdens  in  the  afternoon,  gave  her 
full  occupation. 

The  construction  of  a  new  terrace 
at  this  time  employed  a  great  number 
of  workmen  in  the  gardens,  and  some 
of  these  were  one  day  engaged  in  re- 
counting to  each  other  their  respective 
histories,  as  Madame  de  Saveme  sat 
on  a  bench  within  hearing.  One  of 
them  described  his  captivity  among 
the  savages  durinaf  the  American  war, 
the  tortures  he  had  seen  inflicted  on 
his  comrades,  and  prepared  for  him- 
aelf,  his  escape,  and  the  perils  and 
privations  he  had  encountered  in  his 


return  to  the  French  camp,  concluding 
with  a  bitter  complaint  that  for  aU 
this  he  had  now  no  pension,  but  must 
work  for  his  bread  like  any  pekin  who 
had  never  handled  iron,  save  in  the 
shape  of  a  spade  or  a  pick-axe,  nor 
set  foot  over  the  borders  of  France  all 
his  days.  Madame  de  Saveme  heard 
this  complaint  with  pain,  less  on  ac- 
count of  him  who  uttered  it,  than  of 
him  on  whom  it  seemed  to  reflect :  she 
approached  the  man,  slipped  a  piece 
of  gold  into  his  hand,  and  said,^ 
'« Attribute  it  to  the  ill  health  of 

Sour  king,  my  friend,  that  your  claims 
ave  hitherto  been  overlooked,  and 
pray  for  his  restoration,  not  only  for 
your  own,  but  for  France's  sake :  in 
the  meantime  accept  this  trifle  from 
one  who  honours  brave  men." 

The  man  seemed  confounded;  he 
looked  from  face  to  face  of  his  com- 
rades, as  she  hasted  away  without 
waiting  for  his  thanks,  then  at  the 
g^ld  piece  in  his  hand,  then  at  the 
retiring  figure  of  his  benefactress, 
then  at  his  companions  affain. 

"  Diable  /"  said  he,  when  he  at  last 
found  speech. 

"  *Tis  the  mad  lady  from  Avignon," 
said  one  of  the  workmen:  <*she  is 
come  all  the  way  hither  to  see  the 
king,  who  has  had  the  happiness  to 
inspire  her  with  a  grande  passion." 

*'Parbleu/"  said  another,  "'tis  a 
happiness  thrown  away  upon  him :  one 
of  us  had  known  better  how  to  profit 
by  such  a  botme  fortune." 

"  Tis  a  brave  lady,"  cried  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  gold  piece:  "we  will 
drink  this  evening  to  the  recovery  of 
her  understanding.*' 

**Ma  fai  /"  said  he  that  had  spoken 
before,  "  I  would  rather  drink  to  the 
spread  of  her  madness  among  the  rich 
ladies  of  the  court :  they  will  do  us 
little  good  as  long  as  they  have  their 
senses." 

The  next  dav  Madame  de  Saverne 
was  accosted  by  a  whole  troop  of 
workmen,  each  of  whom  related  to 
her  his  deeds  in  the  war,  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  country:  she  gave 
something  to  each  of  them,  notwith- 
standing the  strenuous  remonstrances 
of  her  maid,  who  assured  her  that  she 
was  played  upon,  and  that  the  most  of 
the  fellows  had  certainly  never  been 
out  of  France. 

"  Suppose  it  so,"  said  Madame  de 
Saveme ;  "  to  what  purpose  did  Hea- 
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Ten  give  me  so  mnch  fortnney  and  so 
few  wantfty  if  I  may  not  give  of  mj 
superflaitj  to  those  who  have  not 
enough  ?" 

Manon  represented  that,  in  this 
manner,  she  wonld  soon  leave  herself 
without  anj  fortune*  and  pursued  the 
subject  so  far,  and  so  mnch  in  the 
tone  of  a  governess  with  her  pupilf 
that  Madame  de  Saveme  at  length  be* 
came  impatient  of  being  schooled  bj 
her  maid,  and  the  next  morning  said 
to  her — 

**  Manon,  I  have  no  further  need  of 
your  services.  There  is  what  I  owe 
you.     Farewell." 

**  Madame  cannot  dismiss  me  before 
the  end  of  my  term,"  answered  the 
maid,  saucily.  **  I  will  certainly  not 
leave  madame  till  the  period  of  my 
engu^ement  is  expired." 

*'  I  am  quite  ready  to  pay  you  up 
to  the  end  of  the  term,"  said  Madame 
de  Saveme;  «<but  I  repeat  that  I 
have  no  occasion  for  your  services, 
and,  in  short,  you  cannot  stay  with  me 
any  longer." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Manon,  and 
left  the  room. 

In  a  short  time  she  returned,  accom* 
panied  by  an  officer  of  police,  who, 
without  much  ceremony,  acqnunted 
the  lady  that  she  could  not  part  with 
her  maid  before  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  term,  without  having  what 
should  seem  to  the  police  a  sufficient 
cause  for  the  proceeding.  Madame  de 
Saveme,  of  course,  could  not  tell 
whether  this  was  really  the  law  of 
France,  or  whether  she  was  imposed 
on  :  the  official  was  a  pattern  of  the 
plebeian  insolence  and  brutality  which 
were  at  that  time  characteristic  of  the 
service  he  belonged  to  ;  she  was  inti* 
midated  by  his  ill-manners,  and  saw 
no  resource  but  to  await,  with  what 
patience  she  could,  the  lapse  of  the 
time  specified. 

Some  days  after  it  was  announced 
that  the  king  would  that  evening  cele- 
brate there-establishment  of  his  health 
by  a  visit  to  the  gardens.  That  was 
a  joyful  day :  Madame  de  Saveme  de- 
corated her  bust  in  the  morning  with 
a  double  quantity  of  flowers,  and  was 
the  first  in  the  evening  to  take  her 
place  near  the  door  at  which  the  king 
was  to  come  out.  People  soon  began 
to  assemble,  and  she  remarked,  stand- 
ing not  far  from  her,  the  very  man 
who  had  accompanied  her  on  the  road 


from  Paris  to  VersuUes,  and  irlioae 
features  were  suffidentlj  marked  to 
have  fixed  themselves  mdelibly  in  her 
remembrance — ^his  immense  nose  and 
chin,  with  the  enormous  moathtiui 
gaped  between  them,  giving  hm  the 
appearance  of  a  magnified  nntcradter. 
The  crowd  graduidly  increased,  ud 
at  length  the  Swiss  guards  garethe 
signal  that  the  king  was  coming.  Ma- 
dam de  Saveme  bends  forward  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse ;  others,  crowd- 
ing  from  behind,  push  her  out  of  the 
line,  and  she  finds  herself  standisg 
alone  in  the  very  midst  of  the  pasai^ 
which  the  Swiss  are  exer^  them- 
selves to  keep  clear  for  the  Ung;  ia 
the  same  moment  she  is  sazed  hj  tb 
'^nutcracker,"  with  the  remark,  thit 
it  is  not  becoming  in  a  female  to  throv 
herself  so  in  the  lung's  way.  She  re- 
presents, as  well  as  fright  and  eager- 
ness will  permit  her,  that  it  is  not  her 
fault,  that  she  has  been  pressed  for- 
wards  by  the  throng,  that  she  is  satis- 
fied to  stand  anywhere,  so  she  ids^ 
have  but  a  moment's  viewof  thekiog; 
.^in  vain :  the  roan  draws  her  isei- 
orably  away,  while  the  crowd  shoots 
its  "  Vice  le  Rot  r — and  the  longed-fe" 
sight  of  majesty  is  snatched  from  ber 
in  the  moment  when  she  thot^t  her- 
self sure  of  it.  The  crowd  now  closes 
up  after  the  king;  the  throng  is  m^ 
to  be  penetrated  ;  the  moment  is  lost; 
Madame  de  Saveme  can  scaroelj  keep 
back  her  tears, — she  feels  hurt,  ^'' 
fended,  mortified, — and  is  laogfae^*^ 
to  boot,  by  seversd  persons  who  haft 
joined  the  nutcracker. 

Arriving,  in  a  disconsolate  moodt  it 
her  lodging,  and  involuntarily  tbios* 
ing  of  the  warnings  of  her  confrssofi 
she  found  a  person  awaiting  her  air* 
val,  who  announced  himself  ^  *  ^ 
charged  soldier.  He  had  lost  a  k? 
in  the  war,  and  was  disabled  for  ser- 
vice ;  he  had  been,  however,  before 
he  enlisted,  an  artisan,  and,  had  be 
but  a  small  capital,  could  now  retor^ 
to  his  former  business,  marry  *^*Pv 
to  whom  he  had  long  been  engag^* 
and  live  a  life  of  industrious  ta^?^' 
dence:  the  reputation  of  Madame* 
Saverae's  beneficence  had  enoooragw 
him  to  make  his  circarastanoes  kno^- 
to  her,— he  was  provided  with  tt? 
best  testimonials — would  she  casta^ 
eye  over  them,  she  would  see  thit  w 
enjoyed  the  character  of  a  good  wofj* 
man,  and,  would  she  assist  him  ^^ 
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the  loan  of  a  small  sumi  he  trusted,  in 
the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  to  be  able 
repay  it,  with  such  interest  as  she 
ini<;ht  deem  reasonable. 

Madame  de  Saverne  forgot  her 
veiation ;  she  felt  that  she  had  been 
drawn  away  from  the  spectacle  by 
Providence  itself,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  a  beneficent  action,  and  gave 
(he  man  a  thousand  livres,  which  she 
told  him  he  should  repay,  without  in- 
terest, as  soon  as  his  industry  should 
have  made  a  rich  man  of  him :  she 
stipulated  only  that  he  should  this  day 
drink  a  glass  to  the  king*s  health, 
whose  recovery  he  had  to  thank  for 
what  she  had  done  for  him.  The  man 
would  have  thrown  himself  at  her 
feet,  hut  she  retired  into  her  sleeping- 
room  to  avoid  his  thanks. 

Immediately  after,  voices  were  heard 
io  violent  altercation  in  the  antecham- 
^e^:  Manon,  who  had  been  playing 
the  eaves- dropper  while  her  mistress 
^poke  with  the  invalid,  was  opposing 
the  departure  of  the  latter,  exclaiming 
that  Madame  de  Saverne  had  nothing 
to  give  away,  that  her  property  was 
not  under  her  own  control,  that  she 
was  an  object  of  surveillance,  and  that 
any  one  who  received  money  from  her 
mii^ht  count  upon  being  sent  to  the 
irnilejs.    To  her  voice  was  soon  added 
that  of  the  police-officer,    who    de- 
manded that  the  money  should  imme- 
diately be  delivered  to  him.     On  this 
the  lady  came  out  of  her  chamber,  and 
i nested,  with  much  indignation,  that 
the  man  should  be  suffered  to  depart 
numolested,  and  that  neither  her  maid, 
nor  any  one  else,  should  presiune  to 
interfere    with    the  exercise    of  her 
bunty.     In  effect,  the  invalid  was  no 
'onger  hindered  to   depart,  but  both 
Manon  and  the  policeman  regarded 
the  lady  with  looks  of  such  strange 
neaning,  that  she  withdrew    again, 
ii'concerted  and  perplexed,  into  her 
.-hamber,  and  the  thought  of  her  con- 
'essor  recurred    with    greater  force 
han  ever.     The  rest  of  the  day  she 
)ccupied  herself  with  books  of  devo- 
ion,  and  was  much  provoked  by  her 
naid,  who  told  her  it  would  show 
nore  sense  to  amuse  herself  with  a 
omedy  of  Moliere,  and  that,  for  her 
>vn  part,  she  would  sooner,  were  she 
0  happy  as  to  be  rich,  give  two  thou- 
and  livres  for  a  handsome  gown  than 
'ne  to  a  wooden-lcffged  soldier. 
The  next  day  Afadame  de  Saverne 


was  waited  on  by  the  nutcracker :  he 
wore  an  official  uniform,  and  declared 
himself  sent  by  the  police  authorities 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  her  for- 
tune, in  consequence  of  the  singular 
reports  of  which  she  was  the  subject. 
He  was  accompanied  by  another  man, 
who  approached  the  lady  with  an  air 
half  familiar,  half  shy,  and  made  as  if 
he  would  kiss  her  hand,  but  used  the 
opportunity  to  feel  her  pulse.  Ma- 
dame de  Saverne,  surprised  and  flur- 
ried, placed  no  doubt  in  the  correct- 
ness of  the  business,  and,  as  her  affairs 
were  in  excellent  order,  a  very  brief 
inspection  of  her  papers  was  sufficient 
to  put  the  official  perfectly  in  posses- 
sion of  the  state  of  them.  A  conver- 
sation on  different  topics  ensued :  the 
nutcracker's  friend,  however,  soon 
turned  the  discourse  on  the  king,  and 
the  lady,  in  her  southern  openness  and 
Tivacity,  made  no  secret  of  the  great 
expectations  she  entertained  for  the 
country  from  the  royal  goodness  and 
wisdom.  The  two  men  exchanged 
significant  glances,  and  took  their 
leave,  saying  they  would  do  themselves 
the  honour  of  calling  on  her  again  in 
the  affernoon. 

After  dinner,  Madame  de  Saverne 
was  going  out  for  her  usual  promenade 
in  the  gardens,  when  the  nutcracker 
came  up  to  her  as  she  stepped  from 
the  door,  and  said  she  must  imme- 
diately enter  a  carriage  which  he  had 
in  waiting,  and  appear  herself  before 
*the  police  authorities,  to  give  an  Ac- 
count of  her  circumstances,  and  "her 
business  at  Versailles,  the  account 
which  he,  the  nutcracker,  had  had  the 
honour  to  receive  from  her  in  the 
morning  not  having  proved  satisfac- 
tory. 

In  vain  she  objected  that  he  had  no 
warrant,  and  that  without  such,  and 
without  consulting  an  advocate,  she 
did  not  feel  herself  obliged  to  attend 
him :  his  answer  to  her  hesitating  re- 
presentations was,  that  in  case  she  did 
not  go  quietly,  he  must  take  her  by 
force ;  and  that  if  madame  did  not 
know  when  she  was  treated  well,  she 
would  have  but  herself  to  blame  for 
treatment  of  a  different  kind.  At  the 
same  time  he  seized  her  hand ;  she 
cried  for  help ;  people  came  running 
up,  among  the  rest  the  officer  of  police 
who  had  twice  before  interfered  with 
her.  One  or  two  appeared  disposed 
to  befriend  her,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
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remonstrate  agaiiut  the  employment 
of  violence  to  a  lady  of  her  appear- 
ance ;  hut  no  sooner  had  the  nut- 
cracker whispered  a  word  in  their 
ears,  than^  with  shrugs  and  grimaces 
of  pit  J,  thej  drew  back :  the  word, 
whatever  it  was,  flew  through  the 
crowd,  aod  the  unfortunate  lady  heard 
on  all  sides  expressions  of  "  Ah !  c*est 
different  /"  «  Cest  hien  dommage  /" 
"  Tant  pis  pour  elle  r 

*'  I  beseech  you/*  cried  she,  appeal- 
ing to  those  who  uttered  these  re- 
marks, "what  is  it  they  charge  me 
with? — what  are  they  going  to  do 
with  me  ?*' 

Her  distress  was  so  great,  her  looks 
and  her  accents  so  piteous,  that  the 
eyes  of  many  of  the  oy-standers  filled 
with  tears.  The  officials,  however,  were 
proof  agiunst  all  appeals  to  the  feel- 
ings ;    and  the  nutcracker,  weary  of 
dday,  seized  her  about  the  waist,  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  policeman,  was 
lifting  her  into  the  carriage,   when, 
indignation   and    despair    giving   her 
strength,  she  resisted  with  such  good 
effect,  that  not  only  did  she  extricate 
herself  from  their  grasp,  but  left  them, 
amid  the  "  bravos/  *  of  the  crowd,  with 
bloody  marks  of  her  prowess  on  both 
ill-favoured  faces,    while   staggering, 
breathless,  exhausted,   she  fled  back 
into  her  chamber.     Her  foes  did  not 
pursue  her,  but  two  other  men  entered 
the  chamber :  she  asked  their  business, 
but  a  shrug  was  the  only  answer :  they 
seated  themselves  in  silence,  and,  evei\ 
when  night  came  on,  did  not  quit  the 
chamber.     Madame  de  Saverne  now 
saw  the  error  she  had  committed  in 
avoiding  to  make  any  acquaintance  in 
the  place ;  she  called  the  landlord, — 
no  one  came ;  she  attempted  to  quit 
the  room,*-the   men   silently  placed 
themselves  between  her  and  the  door, 
and,  with  expressive  shrugs,  forbid  her 
the  passage. 

Seeing  now  that  she  had  no  choice 
but  to  pass  the  night  in  the  presence 
of  these  extraordinary  intruders,  she 
resolved  to  sit  up,  and  employ  herself 
in  writing  letters  to  her  confessor,  and 
to  some  of  her  relations  at  Lyons. 
Her  mind,  however,  was  too  much 
disturbed  to  allow  her  to  write  any 
coherent  account  of  her  situation  : 
she  could  give  only  vague  hints  of 
mysterious  danger,  which  she  hoped 
might  induce  her  friends  to  come  to 
her  relief.     In  fact,  she  did  not  know 


what  to  make  of  the  way  ia  vbicb  she 
was  treated  ;  and  the  bewilderment  in 
which  she  wrote  gave  to  ber  letten 
the  character  of  a  fantastic  ronuace, 
which  might  awaken  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  sanity  of  the  writer.  Before 
she  had  finished,  a  carriage  drore  up 
to  the  hotel,  and,  presently  i3ter,seTerai 
men  entered  the  room,  and,  coming  op 
to  her,  bound  her  with  strai^  bu- 
dages,  which  deprived  her  of  all  power 
of  motion  :  in  the  mean  time,  one  0/ 
the  men  took  her  desk,  while  aootlKr 
locked  her  presses,  and  read  tbroodi 
the  letters  she  had  been  writing.  Sbe 
attempted  to  cry  out,  bat  a  bandige 
was  immediately  fixed  over  her  moatl: 
she  now  gave  up  all  reastaoce,  ahisd* 
kerchief  was  bound  across  her  eja, 
she  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  carrkd 
out  of  the  hotel,  and  placed  in  1  or- 
riaee,  which  immediately  drove  off  at 
full  speed.  Overpowered  by  fctigw 
and  drowsiness,  she  sank  more  tbs 
once  into  a  troubled  sleep,  bat  tl» 
jolting  of  the  carriage  as  often  awaked 
her.  She  could  not,  however,  ab- 
late how  far  she  had  joomeyed  vbo 
the  carriage  stopped,  and  »be  tas 
lifted  out,  and  carried  np  ^^ 
flights  of  stairs  into  a  chamberi  ^^ 
the  bandages  were  removed  from  W 
eyes,  mouth,  and  limbs. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  were  the  fiRt 
words  she  uttered  on  regaining  tbs 
powers  of  speech. 

The  men  who  had  carried  her  mj 
made  no  answer,  but  pointed  to  1  bed 
which,  with  two  others,  formed  tlif 
entire  furniture  of  the  room,  and  tbr^ 
withdrew.  The  bed  to  which  the  id^ 
had  pointed  was  unoccupied,  but  ^ 
of  each  of  the  others  an  odd-Ioolnof 
face  peered  at  her,  with  anahsnrdsort 
of  over- wise  expression,  and  witb  « 
multitude  of  winks,  and  other  sigt$<^ 
intelligence,  that  made  the  poor  bd;'? 
heart  die  within  her. 

"  Madame  la  Baratuu  wishes  tp^ 
know  where  she  is,**  said  one  of  b^ 
strange  room-fellows,  as  soon  is  ^ 
men  had  disappeared :  "  I  hare  tb^ 
honour  to  inform  madame  that  $b«^ 
at  the  court  of  the  king  of  I»et«^. 
madame  is  appointed  third  ladj  (^' 
the  bedchamber  to  the  Princess  Hiv 
querlin :  I  have  the  honour  to  felidW^ 
Madame  la  Baronne*'— 

"  We  have  rather  to  felicitate  off 
selves,  Madtane  la  Comiem$**  hrol^ ' 
the  other  tenant  of  the  roomi  "(^^ 
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accession  of  Madame  la  Banmne  to 
o'jr  society,  which  she  was  formed  to 
adorn.  Yes,  madame,"  proceeded  she^ 
nddressing  herself  to  Madame  de  Sa- 
Feme,  "  I,  the  Duchesse  de  St.  Chari- 
vari, welcome  you  to  the  sphere  for 
which  the  great  qualities  of  joar  head 
and  heart  so  eminently  qualify  you^ 
and  of  which  1  hope  long  to  see  you 
the  oroament." 

The  two  women  now  gabbled  in- 
coherently and  together,  vying  with 
each  other  in  noise,  till  steps  were 
heard  approaching  the  door,  at  the 
^ound  of  which  they  became  still :  the 
door  was  opened,  a  man  of  a  surly 
expression  of  countenance  appeared, 
fixed  a  significant  regard  for  a  few 
seconds  on  the  two  women,  and  dis- 
appeared again  without  speaking  a 
«ord.  From  that  moment  all  was 
iiient  in  the  chamber. 

In  the  morning,  Madame  de  Saveme 
endeavoured  to  collect  herself,  to  re- 
<«train  her  natural  impetuosity,  to  call 
her  prudence  into  exercise,  and  to 
>hov,  if  the  place  she  was  in  was,  as 
she  suspected,  a  road-house,  that  she 
had  been  brought  into  it  by  mistake. 
She  had  succeeded  in  bringing  herself 
i^  a  very  composed  frame  of  mind, 
A  hen  the  same  person  entered  the 
room  who  had  visited  her  at  Versailles 
Ml  the  nutcracker.  He  was  accom- 
)anied  by  several  young  men,  who 
ailed  him  **  Montieur  le  docteur"  and 
\ho  themselves  had  the  appearance  of 
tudents,  their  study,  as  it  seemed,  at 
his  moment,  being  to  give  themselves 
n  air  of  great  wisdom  and  experience 
efore  the  patients.  One  of  these 
injinariea  approached  Madame  de 
averoe,  and  asked  her  if  she  did 
>>t  consider  the  king  the  handsomest 
an  in  France. 

"  His  majeaty,"  she  replied,  "  is  not 
ire]j  the  handsomest,  but  the  wisest 
id  the  beat  man  in  France,  but  he  has 
me  very  bad  servants." 
The  moment  she  said  this,  the  doc- 
r  made  a  aign  to  a  couple  of  men 
lo  stood  at  the  door  ;  they  advanced, 
d  hold  on  the  lady,  and  placed  her 
a  kind  of  wheel,  in  which  she  was 
i fried  about  so  ft*ightfully,  that  she 
>u^ht  her  last  moment  was  come, 
hen  taken  out,  she  was  asked  what 
'  thought  of  the  king  now.  In  utter 
fiaustion*  »be  faltered  out — 
"  He  cannot  protect  all  his  children, 
I  helji  us  I" 
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"  You  see,"  observed  the  doctor, 
she  is  already  more  rational.  Con- 
tinue the  treatment  every  day.  Her 
madness  is  the  result  of  a  sedentary 
life,  acting  upon  a  mind  disturbed  by 
political  enthusiasm  and  unsatisfied 
love." 

While  the  doctor  proceeded  learn- 
edly to  descant  upon  her  case,  Madame 
de  Saverne's  eyes  opened  to  the  whole 
extent  of  her  misery :  she  was  looked 
on  as  a  maniac,  and  saw  herself,  as  the 
consequence  of  this  fatal  mistake,  de- 
prived both  of  fortune  and  liberty. 
Who,  thought  she,  could  have  set  on 
foot  such  a  report  ?    Was  it  a  piece  of 
malice  devised  by  Manon,  in  revenge 
for  her  mistress's  intention  of  part- 
ing with  her?     Or  was  it  a  plot  of 
somebody's  to  get  possession  of  her 
fortune  ?     Could  any  of  her  relations 
be  so  wicked?     The  conversation  of 
the  doctor's  booby  pupils  soon  fur- 
nished a  solution  of  the  riddle  which 
so  perplexed  her :  it  was,  she  learned, 
her  veneration  for  the  king  that  had 
given   the  first  ground  of   suspicion 
that  she  was  insane,  her  extraordinary 
munificence  had  strengthened  it,  and 
the  solitude  in  which  she  lived  had 
been  held  conclusive.     Had  she  every 
where  railed  at  Louis  as  the  author  of 
all  the  woes  of  France,  the  oppressor 
and  afAicter  of  his  subjects  in  every 
possible  and  impossible  way, — had  she 
spent  her  fortune  on  dress,  and  her 
time  in  the  theatre  and  the  assembly,-— 
had  she  lived  without  doing  good  to 
any  mortal  in  this  world,  and  without 
thinking  of  the  next,  a  doubt  would 
never  have   been  entertained  of  the 
soundness  of  her  mind ;  but  to  revere 
the  king,  to  give  her  money  to  people 
who  had  nothing  to  give  her  for  it  but 
their  prayerp,  and,  above  all,  to  pass 
the  greater  part  of  her  time  at  home!— . 
what  Parisian  could  require  more  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  madness  ? 

But  might  not  she  make  the  whole 
matter  clear  to  the  doctor?  Alas  I 
the  doctor  was  not  a  roan  to  whom  it 
was  easy  to  make  anything  clear. 
Again,  and  again,  she  made  the  at- 
tempt, but  hardly  had  she  spoken  three 
words  on  the  subject  when  the  doctor 
smiled  with  an  air  of  great  sagacity, 
and  ordered  her  into  the  dreaded 
wheel.  Her  courage  gprew  with  des- 
pair ;  no  whirling  could  silence  her 
complaints;  she  was  plunged  in  water 
till  half-drowned,  but  the  first    oae 
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she  made  of  her  breath  was  to  renew 
her  indignant  remonstrance.  At  last, 
the  doctor  with  expressions  of  heart- 
felt compassion,  declared  her  incu- 
rable. She  could  not  feel  angry  with 
him  ;  it  was  evident  that  he  wished  to 
do  her  good.  He  would,  no  doubt, 
have  made  an  excellent  horse  doctor ; 
his  own  evil  genius,  and  that  of  man- 
kind, had  willed  that  his  patients 
should  be  human.  With  horror  she 
looked  foward  to  the  consequences  of 
his  verdict :  confinement  for  life 
seemed  to  be  her  inevitable  destiny* 
The  thought  of  putting  an  end  to  so 
wretched  an  existence  presented  itself, 
and  she  sat  with  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands,  when  a  voice,  which  she  had 
heard  before,  startled  her.  It  was  the 
nutcracker,  who,  as  he  said,  could  no 
longer  withstand  the  interest  which 
prompted  him  to  see  her.  The  sym- 
pathy he  expressed  in  her  woeful  des- 
tiny inspired  her  with  a  sudden  con- 
fidence, and  she  entreated  him  to  say 
if  there  were  no  means — if  there  was 
no  hope  of  deliverance  for  her. 

One  way,  he  replied,  there  might 
be — and  but  one;  but  he  doubted  if 
she  would  embrace  it. 

What  a  doubt !  there  was  no  way 
from  which  she  would  shrink :  worse 
than  death  it  could  scarcely  be ;  and 
she  was  already  resolved  that  death 
should  release  her  from  her  misery,  if 
no  means  less  fearful  offered. 

The  nutcracker  flattered  himself 
she  would  find  the  means  he  had  to 
propose  infinitely  less  fearful  than 
death :  he  confessed  that  her  beauty 
had  touched  his  heart  from  the  moment 
he  had  first  seen  her ;  he  believed 
she  was  no  more  mad  than  himself; 
but  the  doctor  was  a  fool,  and  the 
intendant  of  police,  who  had  given  the 
warrant  for  her  being  taken  thither, 
was  another  5  for  the  rest,  they  were 
both  de  boTu  diables,  particular  friends 
of  his  (the  nutcracker's) ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  could  do  anything  with  them  he 
pleased; — a  word  from  him  would 
bring  the  sanest  man  in  Paris  into 
that  house,  or  get  the  maddest  in- 
mate it  contained  out  of  it.  Now^ 
that  word  should  be  spoken  before 
another  hour  was  past,  if  Madame  de 
Saverne  would,  in  short,  marry  him. 

The  lady  suppressed  a  shudder :  it 
was  at  once  plain  to  her  by  whose 
machinations  she  had  been  brought 
into  this  abode  of  despair,  and  for 


what  purpose :  she  saw,  however,  tbe 
advantages  which  the  scoundrel's  pro- 
posal offered,  and  resolved  to  avail 
herself  of  them. 

*'  But  my  papers,**  said  she ;  *<  I 
know  not  into  what  hands  they  in 
fallen :  if  they  be  lost,  you  will  ba^e 
in  me  a  portionless  wife." 

**  A  dieu  neplaisel "  said  he;  *'  the 
papers  are  safe  in  my  hands:  I  in- 
tended to  deliver  them  up  to  ycur 
friends,  in  case  you  had  reallj  turoed 
out  to  be  mad  ;  but  as  that,  hsppilj, 
is  not  the  case,  we  will  keep  them  for 
ourseIves,3and  your  fortune,  vum  oit^e, 
will  enable  me  to  retire  from  ths 
fatigues  of  of!ice,  and  to  cultivate  tbe 
milder  virtues  in  that  domestic  life, 
which  I  have  ever  believed  to  be  tkir 
most  congenial  soil." 

*'  I  can  never  live  at  Paris,**  said 
Madame  de  Saverne,  ''it  has  beeo 
the  scene  of  too  many  horrors  to  ms. 
Will  vou  go  with  me  to  AvigmD? 
You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  Pe- 
trarch's grotto." 

The  nutcracker  exclaimed  in  ecstaej 
that  his  fiande  was  the  most  adorable 
of  her  seique — that  tbe  south  had  eier 
been  the  object  of  his  longings— that 
Petrarch  was  his  idol.  The  ladjr  ex- 
pressed  her  joy  to  find  that  their 
tastes  were  so  completely  munisoa: 
she  proposed  that  their  union  should 
be  solemnized  at  Avignon,  and  added, 
that  he  must  see  if  the  doctor  coold 
not  be  induced  to  bear  them  oompsny; 
it  would  grieve  her,  she  said,  to  bare 
no  opportunity  of  marking  her  seoti* 
ments  towards  one  who,  £ongh  with- 
out thinking  it,  had  been  the  oocasico 
of  their  forming  this  allianoe.  Tbi 
nutcracker  declared  it  his  grcsttft 
happiness  to  conform  to  her  wishes  a 
every  respect,  and  undertook  to  as- 
swer  for  the  doctor's  readiness  to  s^ 
company  them*  He  then  talked  of 
the  house  they  could  keep— the  esta- 
blishment they  could  maintain— the 
style  in  which  they  could  live,  ^ 
he  had  made  himself  aocoratel;  a^ 
quainted  with  her  circumstances,  a&d 
was,  for  the  rest,  too  fatuou^j  ^vb 
to  harbour  a  moment's  su^cion  that 
she  could  mean  to  play  him  a  triek. 

The  next  day  he  came  to  tab 
Madame  de  Saverne  away  as  incurable' 
He  told  the  keepers  that  he  had  ti 
conduct  her  to  tbe  hospital  for  iffiots: 
but,  instead  of  this,  he  broqght  her  t-^ 
Versailles,  that  she  might  look  offf 
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her  effects,  and  pack  up  for  the  journey 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

She  found  ererything  except   her 
desk— packed    up   everything    except 
the  king's  bust,  which  she  could  not 
look  at  without  an   inward    horror. 
Her    fortune,    consisting    chiefly  in 
papers,  but  papers  as  good  as  cash, 
the  nutcracker  had  taken  into  his  own 
cuvtody,  otherwise    she   might   have 
been  tempted  to  set  ofF  without  him, 
though  in  so  doing  she  would  have 
hal  to  forego  the, best  part  of  her 
revenge.     However,  in  less  than   a 
t^eck  he  came,  accompanied   by  the 
doctor,  and  announced  himself  ready 
for  the  journey.     Tho    doctor    was 
a5toni5hed  to  find  his  former  patient 
so  completely    recovered,  and    con- 
gratulated both  her  and  himself  very 
heartily  thereupon:  he  took  all   the 
credit  of  her  cure,  as  was  reasonable, 
to  himself,  and  gave  her  to  understand 
that  that    admirable   wheel,  of   the 
virtues  of  which  her  restored  under- 
standing would,  he  trusted,  prove  a 
lasting  monument,  was  an  invention  of 
his  own.     Madame  de  Saverne  made 
her   acknowledgments,    and   assured 
him  that,  once  at  Avignon,  she  would 
give  him    proofs    that  she  had  not 
forgot  his  wheel,  and  that  he  himself 
should  have  cause  to  remember,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  his  having  put  her 
into  it. 

In  setting  off  she  observed  where 
the  nutcracker  put  her  desk,  and  on 
the  journey  took  care  not  to  lose  sight 
of  it.  The  chief  topic  of  conversa- 
tion on  the  way  was  the  police,  of  the 
omnipotence,  omniscience,  omnipre- 
sence, and  other  divine  attributes  of 
which,  the  nutcracker  took  great  pains 
to  give  her  an  adequate  idea.  He  ex- 
plained to  her  that,  in  the  present 
disjointed  condition  of  the  times,  the 
police  wag,  in  reality,  the  only  power 
in  the  state,  all  others,  even  royalty 
itself,  subsisting  only  so  long  as  the 
police  thought  it  expedient  to  sustain 
ihem ;  all  hotel  and  lodging-house 
keepers,  all  servants,  all  ladies',  and 
>ther  maids,  were,  he  said,  in  its  pa^. 
rhus,  nothing  was  hid  from  it:  m 
i  our  own  house,  or  in  public  places, 
rou  were  equally  under  its  eye ;  it 
vas  in  the  secret  of  all  your  plans, 
vbich,  unknown  to  you,  it  either  im- 
>eded  or  furthered  according  as  they 
contravened  or  fell  in  with  its  own. 
rhese  revelations  filled  the  poor  lady 
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with  new  uneasiness  ;  the  very  air  of 
France  seemed  to  her  to  breathe 
espionage  und  treachery,  and  she  did 
not  feel  at  her  case  till  she  once  more 
saw  the  papal  arms,  and  found  herself 
within  the  gates  of  Avignon. 

Her  betrothed  and  their  mutual 
friend,  the  doctor,  she  obliged  to  make 
her  house  their  Quarters ;  and,  with 
downcast  eyes,  if  not  exactly  with 
blushes,  she  told  the  former  that  she 
would  speak  with  her  confessor  the 
same  day,  on  the  subject  nearest  her 
heart.  The  nutcracker  warbled  airs 
out  of  Armida ;  his  soul  was  lapped' 
in  Elysian  hopes — he  seemed  to  him- 
self another  Petrarch,  and  talked  the 
doctor  half  mad  about  his  Laura.  He 
had  no  longer  any  anxiety  about  the 
desk  with  the  papers,  which  he  now 
considered  as  safe  in  its  mistress's 
hands  as  in  his  own,  and  Madame  de 
Saverne  took  care  to  have  it  conveyed 
out  of  his  reach. 

When  the  confessor  came  she  wept, 
not  less  for  joy  at  seeing  him  agam, 
than  for  the  recollection  of  the  suffer- 
ings to  which  her  disregard  of  hia 
warnings  had  exposed  her.  On  her 
calling  him  a  prophet,  he  showed  her 
a  lovis  d'oTf  and  said— 

**  Look,  my  daughter,  how  clear  is 
the  impress  of  wisdom  and  goodness 
on  these  royal  features! — how—'* 

**  For  God's  sake,  reverend  father," 
cried  the  poor  lady,  ''  do  not  put  me 
in  mind  that  every  piece  of  coin  bears 
that  fatal  head,  or  the  very  touch 
of  money  will  fill  me  with  horror  as 
long  as  I  live  I" 

'  "  Ay,"  said  the  monk,  "'tis  better 
living  under  the  triple  crown  than 
under  the  single.  I  know  all  that  has 
happened:  a  brother  of  mine,  who 
sought  you  in  Paris,  but  came  too  late, 
told  me  the  whole  story.  Never  mind ; 
bring  your  friends  this  evening  to  the 
monastery — tell  them  I  will  perform 
the  ceremony  in  my  own  church  at 
once,  according  to  the  custom  here. 
Don't  say  a  word  against  my  plans : 
you  may  be  very  sure  I  would  rather 
marry  you  to  the  devil  than  to  one  of 
these  miscreants — but  I  have  a  sur- 
prize in  store  not  only  for  ces  mes- 
sieurs,  but  for  yourself  also." 

How  enraptured  was  the  betrothed 
man  when  he  heard  that  he  was  to  be 
married  in  a  few  hours,  and  thought 
that  the  well-known  desk,  with  its 
precious  contents,  would  so  shortly  be 
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hU  own.  He  told  the  lady  be  hoped 
to  place  the  police  of  Avignon  on  a 
similar  footing  to  that  of  Paris^  and 
promised  the  doctor  the  saperiotend- 
ence  of  all  the  mad-houses  in  the 
pope's  dominions. 

**  Your  wheel  shall  be  heard  of|  man 
tieux"  cried  he,  clapping  his  friend  on 
the  back :  **  these  Avignon  folks  will 
long  remember  our  visit  to  them.** 

"  I  dare  prophecy  they  will^**  said 
Madame  de  Saverne. 

How  stately  was  the  strut  of  our 
nutcracker  as  he  walked  at  the  side  of 
hb  f§Ar  fiancee  to  the  monasterv  church. 
With  how  ineffable  an  air  of  iroport- 
ancte  did  he  enter  the  confessional^ 
which  he  seemed  to  look  upon  as  a 
sort  of  subsidiary  police-office.  The 
confession  on  his  part  was  a  mere 
form ;  he  had  really  no  sins  to  confess, 
toTf  as  to  the  trick  he  had  played  on 
Madame  de  Saverne,  he  termed  it  an 
ingenious  gallantry.  The  only  penance 
the  confessor  gave  him  was  to  say  six 
paternosters  in  a  dark  place. 

"  He  takes  me  for  a  l>aby/'  chuckled 
the  nutcracker,  inwardly, "  that  a  dark 
place  should  firighten  me  to  mend  mv 
fife." 

To  add  to  his  amusement,  he  was 
speedily  joined  by  the  doctor^  to  whom 
a  similar  penance  had  been  prescribed* 
and  the  two  esprits  forts,  hugely  tickled 
at  the  folly  of  these  priest-ridden 
Avi^onese,  entered  together  into  a 
partitioned  place  adjoining  the  church, 
and  perfectly  dark :  the  door  was  forth- 
with locked  upon  them* 

''  Ca  sent  diablemeiU  /'*  muttered  the 
nutcracker — *'what  sort  of  a  place 
have  they  brought  us  to?" 

•«  Porftfett,"  said  the  doctor,  « I  will 
tell  you  what  it  smells  of;  out  c*eit  pa, 
it  smells  of  asses— 'tis  a  stable.'* 

«*  A  very  good  place  to  pray  in," 
laughed  the  nutcracker ;  *'  what  if  we 
Were  to  pray — hee  haw!  hee  Kawt 
Methinks  that  is  the  natural  language 
of  the  devout." 

<'  He  is  an  ass  that  pravs  at  all,'* 
replied  the  doctor.  **  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  changing  my  paternosters 
into  something  f  am  more  at  home  in," 
and  he  began  to  chaunt  in  an  under 
tone — 

•*  Malbrouk  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, 
Ta  ron  ton,  U  ron  ton,  ta  ron  taine." 

*^Ma  Mr  said  the  nutcracker, 
**  six  Mftlbrouks  will  make  me  quite  at 


good  a  Catholic  as  six  pateraotters," 
and  he  chimed  in  with  aiecoiidto  the 
doctor. 

**  But  what  the  devil  is  this?"  cried 
the  doctor — **  I  feel  the  ground  moft. 
Mon  Dieul  'tis  certainly  an  esrtfa- 
quake l" 

**  An  earthquake  T*  ezclumed  the 
nutcracker,  in  terror.  "  Help  1— the 
door  1  Pitiful  heavens  I  and  «e  tf^ 
locked  up  here,  and  no  one  vithifi 
hearing.  Help! — the  door  1  ?oa 
t amour  de  dieul — the  door  I" 

Cursing  Petrarch,  and  vowing  u 
his  inmost  soul  that  nothinff  ihooM 
induce  him,  once  Madame  de  Ssrcrse*! 
fortune  was  legally  his,  to  tarrj  SDOtber 
day  in  the  Kunny  south,  the  nutcricka 
as  well  as  his  co-penitent,  bavled  e^ 
ergetically  for  deliverance :  the  hor- 
rid thought  occurred  to  them,  that  the 
monks  had  fled  from  the  cloister,  ud 
that  they  were  doomed  to  be  buried  ia 
its  ruins.     They  now  began  to  gthhle 
paternosters  in  earnest,  as  the  motiofl 
of  the  floor  beneath  them  became  ererr 
moment  more  violent,  and  the  svfa 
termination  seemed  nearer.  Theirntni' 
tion,  however,  was  not  quite  so  desp^ 
rate  as  their  fears   represented ;  the 
floor  moved,  not  from  the  effect  of  tf 
earthquake,    but   from  that  of  their 
own  frantic   jumps ;    for,   in  &bort, 
they  were  in  the  great  tread-wheel  that 
worked  the  oil-mill  of  the  moDisteri 
and  in  which  many  and  manj  s  coople 
of  asses  had  done  duty  berore  thaw 
They  soon  perceived  this,  end  if  the 
discovery  in    some  measure  qnietfd 
their  terrors,  it  did  not  prove  particB- 
larly  flattering  to  their  vanitj.  HiTisg 
once  begun  to  move,  they  ooold  oot 
check  themselves ;  the  coofessori  itBWt' 
diatelv  on  their  entering  the  wheeli  hid 
had  the  bolu  withdravm  which  kept  it 
still,  their  weight  was  then  »^^^^ 
to  set  it  in  motion,  and  their  trta 
increased  its    speed   every  moment 
Swifter  and  swifter  it  rolled ;  the  tvo 
penitents    were  obliged  to  nioi  ^ 
avoid  being  thrown  on  their  f««*5 
the  mill  went  merrily,  and,  wh«n  *" 
was  in  full  action,  a  shatter  wss^^ 
moved,   light  streamed  in  upon  oar 
labourers,    and   the   confessor,  v^ 
Madame  de  Saverne,  appesred  Ion* 
ing  in  upon  them  at  a  gratiqg* 

"  My  children,"  said  the  sKjot 
**you  are  giving  yourselves  s  d««» 
trouble.  You  wUl  never  g«t  thre* 
your  pateraosttrs  at  tfaii  rats  !*' 
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"I  Derer  thought  a  Frenchman 
wonld  let  his  hride  wait  so  long/'  said 
the  lady ;  "  I  begin  to  find  this  weari- 
some, and^  if  monsieur  is  much  longer 
at  his  devotions^  I  shall  hardlj  think 
mTseif  good  enough  to  be  the  wife  of 
so  pious  a  man/' 

The  nutcracker  attempted  to  reply* 
but  could  onlj  gasp  out  broken  syl- 
lables in  tones  scarcely  human.  The 
monks  came  running  to  see  what  was 
L'oing  on»  and  exulted  like  schoolboys  : 
they  only  saw  the  joke,  and  did  not 
know  that  this  was  the  punishment  of 
the  crimes  which  these  wretches  had 
committed  against  the  lady. 

''  If  that  does  not  cure  you,*'  said 
the  confessor  to  the  doctor,  **  you  are 
incurably  a  fool — if  that  does  not  re- 
lorm  you,"  to  the  nutcracker,  "  you 
Are  incurably  a  villain." 

A  young  officer  now  appeared,  who 
was  presented  by  the  confessor  to 
Madame  de  Saverne  as  his  brother. 
^be  was  surprised,  blushed,  and  said — 
"  1  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of 
the  acquaintance  of  monsieur,  but  why 
'ja^e  I  never  seen  or  heard  from  you 
•inee  the  death  of  my  husband  ?  As 
long  as  he  lived,  indeed,  I  could  not 

lermit  your  importunities,  but'* 

"  I  believed  myself  hated,"  said  the 
'  £ccr,  «  and  ventured  not  to  approach 
J^ou  again." 

"  A  foolish  modesty,"  said  the  con- 
t^sor;  "you  would  neither  of  you 
isten  to  me,  and,  therefore,  have  both 
>>ad  to  suffer.  You  shall  now  marry 
it  once  for  penance,  if  ce  monsieurf 
here  in  the  wheel,  has  nothing  against 
t." 

"  No — no,"  cried  the  nutcracker. 

"  He  says  no,  no/*  cried  the  confes- 
or ;  **  he  will  not  consent ;  'tis  a 
'ity  ;  he  must  wheel  it  a  little  longer." 

"Yes — yes — 1  con  — sent,"  gasped 
he  jilted  man. 

**  A  la  bonne  heure  /"  said  the  con- 
^:isor.  You  see  he  is  already  more 
ational !  I  begin  to  think  our  doc- 
or's  mode  of  treatment  here,  no  such 
ad  thing,  after  all.     Well*  this  hon- 


ourable lady  yields  to  her  destin}',  and 
you  two  sinners  shall  be  witnesses  of  her 
happiness,  and  afterwards  be  escorted 
by  our  police  over  the  frontier,  unless 
monsieur  le  docteur  would  prefer  an 
engagement  in  the  monastery,  and 
take  his  turn  at  our  mill  ?" 

The  doctor  cried  "  No— no  !**  and 
the  confessor  added — 

"  For  the  trouble  you  have  taken, 
gentlemen  both,  in  escorting  madam/t 
home,  she  requests  that  you  will  ac» 
cept  of  a  very  handsome  bust  of  his 
majesty.  King  Louis  the  Sixteenth* 
which  she  has  left  behind  her  at  Ver- 
sailles, as  a  monument  of  her  visit 
to  that  place :  in  lieu  thereof,  we  will 
place  an  image  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
chamber  of  madame" 

The  witnesses  came  in  a  piteous 
condition  out  of  the  wheel ;  the  nut- 
cracker's wedding-coat  was  burst  at 
every  seam,  and  the  doctor  declared, 
with  many  sighs,  that  he  had  never 
had  an  idea  before  of  the  effects  of 
his  own  invention ;  he  now  saw  how 
infallible  means  it  must  be  for  making 
mad  people  sane ;  for  it  had  been 
within  a  little  of  making  him,  a  sane 
mad- doctor,  mad. 

The  marriage  followed,  after  which 
the  two  witnesses  malgrh  eux,  were 
conducted  over  the  papal  frontier. 
The  next  day  at  dinner,  the  confessor 
said  to  his  sister-in-law — 

"  Now,  is  not  the  surveillance  of  a 
confessor,  after  all,  more  endurable 
than  the  mrveillance  of  an  unprincipled 
policeman  ?  And  are  not  our  fasts 
more  bearable  than  the  curatives  in- 
vented by  such  a  doctor  for  other 
Eeople,  but  which  he  never  tries  on 
imself?  Would  that  all  charlatan 
legislators  were  obliged  to  try  the  ef- 
fects of  their  blockhead  fancies  on 
themselves  first,  like  those  gentle- 
men, before  they  bring  mankind  into 
temptation  and  desperation  with  theml'* 

To  which,  when  we  think  of  poor* 
laws  and  their  makers  and  administra- 
tors, how  can  we  but  yield  our  cor- 
dialest  Amen? 
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Among  the  innumerable  religious  fes- 
tivals of  modern  Rome,  whicb»  in  the 
coarse  of  the  year,  employ  almost  in- 
cessantly the  pious  idleness  of  her 
priests,  as  well  as  people,  and  help  to 
throw  the  charm  of  variety  over  the 
dull  sameness  of  their  daily  exercises 
of  devotion,  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  claims,  in  more  than  one  re- 
spect, to  be  particularly  distinguished. 
The  dazzling  pomp  of  the  solemnly 
splendid  procession,  by  which  the  head 
of  the  church,  with  an  immense  train 
of  cardinals,  bishops,  prelates,  and 
monks''  of  the  different  orders,  does 
honour  to  this  dav — the  orientally 
Gothic  character  of  the  sacred  pageant 
—the  interminable  train  of  followers, 
slowly  moving  under  the  festally  de- 
corated colonnade  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
the  adjoining  streets— the  majestic 
group  of  the  pope,  as  he  sweeps  past, 
arrayed  in  gorgeous  robes  of  satin, 
kneeling  under  a  canopy  before  the 
consecrated  host,  and  borne,  like  a 
visible  Deity,  above  the  heads  of  the 
countless  multitudes — thej-solemn  sound 
of  the  bells — the  throng  of  human 
beings  swaying  to  and  n*o — all  unite 
to  Jbrm  a  spectacle,  unique  of  its 
kind,  for  the  observer  of  human  na- 
ture, who  has  never  before  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  power  of  reli- 
gious delusion  acting  on  a  grand 
scale,  for  it  is  in  Rome  only  that  super- 
stition can  celebrate  a  triumph  over  rea- 
son so  brilliant  as  this.  And  although 
this  reflection  may  keep  the  spectator 
cool  in  the  midst  of  the  universal 
extacy  which  seizes  on  the  multitude 
around  him,  still  can  he  not  altogether 
steel  his  feelings  against  the  over- 
whelming influence  which  rules,  with 
magic  power,  the  hearts  of  all  about 
him.  As  the  imposing  group  sweeps 
by,  and  on  a  sudden  all  around  sink 
upon  their  knees,  and  beat  their 
breasts — even  he  cannot  resist  the 
mysterious  awe  which  steals  over  him. 
But  as  little  can  reason  respect  or  ap- 
prove of  this  mummery,  however 
holy   and  venerable  it  may    appear. 


when  clothed  in  the  garb  of  religion, 
as  she  can  admire  the  tricks  of  the 
juggler,  who  exhibits  the  mjiterioas 
powers  of  nature  to  the  ignorant  eyes 
of  the  wondering  multitude.  For  this 
reason,  this  dazzling  niagnificeDce» 
like  every  other  pleasure  which  Affords 
no  aliment  to  the  spirit,  leaves  s  rosd 
in  the  mind,  and  the  disagreeable  feel- 
ing of  an  imagination  exhausted  vA 
overstrained  by  the  rapid  snccesdoo  of 
so  many  different  objects.  We  fed 
in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  religion 
solemnities  of  Rome,  that  to  hare 
seen  thenf  once  is  enough. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  this  festira! 
offers  one  source  of  enjovment,  cf 
which  none  could  easily  weary-an 
enjoyment  which  exalts  the  sod  to 
nobler  feelings,  which  refreshes  the 
mind,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  ererr 
friend  of  the  beautiful  will  look  for- 
ward to  its  return  in  each  succeedii^ 
year  with  ever  new  delight  This  en- 
joyment is  derived  from  the  tapestria 
of  Raphael,  which,  during  the  solem- 
nity, are  hung  up  in  the  hall  vfech 
leads  from  SL  Peter's  into  the  vaticaa. 
They  are  only  visible  during  ttese 
few  days,  and  the  rarity  of  the  spef' 
tacle,  quickens  the  attention  of  the 
spectator,  and  gives  a  higher  raloe 
to  the  quickly-fleeting  hours.* 

We  have  here  an  opportnnitj  cj 
observing  the  universal  and  powfff" 
effect  of  these  works  on  the  itist^ 
even  of  the  lowest  classes,  and  to  con- 
vince ourselves  that  Raphael,  no  ks 
than  Homer,  was,  in  his  art,  a  pt^t 
of  the  people.  The  space  before  tltf 
preaching  of  Paul  at  Athens,  befof* 
the  adoration  of  the  Wise  meo,  tb 
Ananias,  and  still  more,  that  befcr? 
the  Massacre  of  the  In&nts,  is  rsrrSt 
unoccupied  by  spectators  firom  aicoaf 
the  common  people,  who  clearly  shoti 
by  the  vivacity  with  which  the;  co» 
municate  their  feelings  to  each  other* 
the  lively  interest  they  take  in  t^ 
subjects,  familiar  as  they  are  to  thee 
from  childhood,  and  sanctified  to  th*f 
feelings  through  religion.    And  }^' 


•  The  tapestries  are  now  to  be  seen  daily,  at  stated  hours,  in  one  of  tbepl^ 
ries  of  the  Vatican  reserved  for  the  pope's  private  use. 
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the  best  of  these  tapestries,  as  they 
now  appear,  are  but  faint  shadows  of 
their  originals^  seven  of  which^  known 
as  Raphaers  Cartoons,  are  still  pre- 
served in  England.  Of  these,  Ri- 
chardson, the  only  person  of  his  day 
who  spoke  of  these  great  works  in  de- 
tail, and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  them, 
with  great  probability  maintains  that 
the?  are  calculated  to  convey  a  higher 
idea  of  Raphael's  mind,  than  even  the 
frescos  in  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican. 
But,  despite  all  they  have  suffered  in 
the  tasteless  hands  of  the  tapestry- 
workers-^despite  the  many  and  great 
faults  of  drawing,  the  faded  colouring, 
which  has  destroyed  all  harmony  and 
'Keeping,  and  the  hardness  of  outline 
hj  which  the  expression  is  frequently 
disfigured  even  to  caricature — despite 
the  absence  of  all  that  can  merely 
}'leasethe  senses,  they  yet  afford  an 
artistic  enjoyment  so  full,  so  profound, 
that,  enchanted  by  the  still  living  ex- 
(^ellence,  which  all  these  disfigurements 
cannot  efface,  we  only  wonder  the 
more  at  the  fertility  and  grandeur  of 
Kaphael's  genius,  as  seen  beneath  this 
lowly  garb. 

The  absolute  want  of  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  careful  and  finished  execu* 
tion,  and  of  other  mechanical  merit— 
^a^  the  evident  prejudice  the  very 
pirit  of  these  works  has  sustained  in 
toroi,  expression,  and  the  sensuous 
harmony  of  the  whole — yet  powerless 
as  they  have  been  to  destroy  their  in- 
trinsic excellence,  must  lead  every  ob- 
^rver  to  the  conviction  that  the  true 
iQerit  of  a  dramatic  painting,  how 
much  soever  its  mechanical  finish 
'1^7  delight,  must  be  independent  of 
those  external  advantages  and  defects 
which  have  regard  merely  to  the  sen- 
suous effect  of  a  work  of  art.  This 
remark,  which  must  often  have  been 
forced  upon  the  student  by  most  of 
^phael's  works  in  the  Stanze  and 
I^oggie  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  the 
t'arnesina,  finds  its  fullest  confirmation 
iffe.  If  we  compare  the  eesthetic 
Qt^rit  of  these    tapestries  with  their 


mechanical  execution,  we  must  admit 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are 
amongst  the  most  admirable — on  the 
other,  among  the  most  miserable  pro- 
ductions of  modern  art.  And  if  the 
high  nsthetic  enjoyment  which  every 
renewed  study  of  RaphaeFs  works 
only  makes  more  complete,  the  more 
intimate  we  grow  with  their  spirit, 
be  compared  with  the  satisfaction 
afforded  by  the  greatest  masterpieces 
of  a  bold  or  pleasing  pencil,  united 
with  all  the  charm  of  harmonious  light 
and  colour ;  if  we  weigh  the  best  of 
these  tapestries  in  the  balance  of 
genuine  criticism  against  the  most 
praised  of  Correggio*s  paintings  (con- 
noisseurs will  shudder  at  the  compari- 
son !),  to  each  in  its  kind  we  must  con- 
cede a  high  degree  of  excellence ;  to 
Correggio  the  palm  for  charming  the 
senses  through  the  magic  harmony  of 
his  colour  ;  but  our  souls,  our  human 
feeling  will  do  homage  to  the  higher 
merit  of  Raphael,  even  in  these  faded 
tapestries,  and  award  to  him  the  prize 
for  beauty.* 

So  true  is  it  that  every  work  of  art 
which  springs  fresh  from  living  feel- 
ing, even  that  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
cultivated  minds,  provided  only  that 
it  bear  the  genuine  impress  of  nature, 
not  that  of  mere  learning  or  mystical 
obscurity,  will  speak  intelligibly  to  the 
heart  and  feelings  of  every  human 
being,  we  may  confidently  assert  that 
a  work  of  art,  and  of  dramatic  paint- 
ing especially,  which  wants  this  uni- 
versal intelligibility,  this  power  to 
touch  the  universal  human  heart,  whe- 
ther by  the  pure  interest  of  its  subject, 
or  by  its  sublimity  or  its  beauty,  has 
signally  failed  in  reaching  the  true  aim 
of  all  art. 

The  language  of  the  formative  arts 
must  be  universally  intelligible,  inas- 
much as  it  rests  upon  nothing  artifi- 
cial or  conventional ;  it  employs  signs 
which  are  natural  and  easily  compre- 
hended by  all,  and  the  most  interesting 
subjects  which  lie  within  their  sphere, 
and  those  which  they,  from  their  very 


*  Although  this  conviction  is  unchanged  after  a  residence  in  Dresden,  whore  the 
.'oniusof  Correggio  shines  forth  in  its  greatest  splendour,  it  is  far  from  the  author*8 
desire  to  undervalue  his  great  merit,  unique  in  its  kind,  and  which  deserves  sincere 
aspect  and  admiration.  True  criticism  in  art,  however,  is  nothing  but  the  jude* 
Qcnt  passed  on  every  work  according  to  the  degree  of  relation  in  which  it  stands 
0  the  true  aim  of  art.  A  work  of  art  may  bo  very  defective,  and  yet  satisfy  the 
iiGBEa  demands  of  art,  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  very  perfect  of  its  kind, 
f-t  loavo  the«e  higher  demands  of  art  unsatisfied. 
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naturei  ean  most  perfectly  express- 
namely,  particular  characters  and 
states  of  the  mind,  as  they  betray 
themselves  by  visible  changes  in  the 
human  form,  are  intelligible  to  every 
man  by  means  of  his  physiognomicid 
and  sympathetic  instmct.  If  the 
artist  keeps  this  aim  steadily  in  view, 
and  by  the  aid  of  well  cultivated 
talents,  exemplifies  it  happily  in  beau- 
tiful creations,  his  works,  even  though 
their  precise  subjects  may  not  be  un- 
derstood, will  be  intelligible  in  every 
age,  to  every  class,  because  they  are 
the  expression  of  our  common  human 
nature,  which  remains  one  and  the 
same,  under  all  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  artificial  manners.  The  uni- 
versal coincides  here  with  the  indivi- 
dual so  wonderfully,  that  the  language 
of  the  formative  arts  may  thus  almost 
vie  with  the  language  of  poetry,  in 
other  respects  so  superior. 

Poetry  in  her  creations  is  compelled 
to  employ  artificial  and  abstract  signs 
which  are  peculiar  to  some  one  people 
only,  and  that  which  she  can  most  per- 
fcctly  express  by  their  aid,  are  thoughts 
and  ideas— in  other  words,  concep- 
tions; these  the  poet  clothes  in  the 
graceful  drapery  of  sentiment  and  figu- 
rative language,  in  order  to  present 
them  in  a  clear  and  visible  form  to  the 
inner  perceptions  of  others.  Works 
of  poetry  therefore  may  justly  demand 
a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  and 
elevation  of  mind  in  him  who  assumes 
to  enjoy  them«  This  is  particularly 
true  in  periods  of  high  cultivation,  and 
they  can  only  be  intelligible  and  attrac- 
tive to  the  lower  classes  when  their 
subjects  are  taken  out  of  their  own 
sphere  and  out  of  the  circle  of  their 
daily  life.  The  most  sublime  ideas 
in  Klopstock's  odes,  the  most  admi- 
rable scenes  of  Schiller *s  Don  Carlos, 
the  most  beautiful  passages  of  Goethe's 
Iphigenia,  or  Tasso,  would  leave  un- 
moved the  hearts  of  the  uneducated 
multitude,  because  they  are  to  them 
unintelligible.  Not  so  Raphael's  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  his  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens,  the  Sorcerer  Elymas 
struck  blind,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  &c.  &c. ;  to  every  one  who 
beholds  them,  to  the  untutored  peasant 
as  to  the  cultivated  citizen,  they  are 
•like  intelligible,  through  the  extraordi- 
nary clearness  of  the  action,  the  won- 
derful  truth  of  expression.  They  at 
once  come  home  to  every  human  heart. 


and  tell  their  story  in  chsrsetan 
which  could  need  no  interpreter,  even 
though  the  precise  event  were  not 
known  to  us,  and  this  too  withoat 
sacrificing  to  this  popular  iotarest  aaj 
of  the  higher  demands  of  art. 

The  popular  character  of  Raphael's 
works  (a  quality  very  different  from 
the  common-place  which  belongs  to  tKe 
Dutch  school)  is  justified  b;  &e  fict, 
that  while  they  satisfy  the  refined  taste 
of  the  connoisseur  by  the  higher  beau- 
ties of  »tyle  in  composition,  drawiog,aod 
the  judicious  combination  of  the  sepft' 
rate  parts  into  an  artistic  and  beao^al 
whole,  they  touoh  and  delight  tbe  so- 
taught  mind  by  tbe  unadorned  nm- 
plicity  and  clearness  of  the  compoii- 
tion,  and  the  wondrous  troth  wbicfa 
pervades  every  action  and  expret* 
sion. 

To  suppose  that  an  artist  csn  ooa- 
pensate  by  other  kinds  of  excelleocei  b; 
mgenuity  and  learning,  by  brUlint 
tints,  by  unmeaning  ornament,  sod  a 
masterly  pencil,  or  even  by  a  pasaoiut* 
exuberant  fancy,  rioting  in  over- 
charged composition,  for  thesbieBM 
of  that  true  and  living  expretfioB 
which  alone  makes  a  dramatic  work  it! 
own  interpreter,  seems  to  ar^esa igno- 
rance of  art  scarcely  needing  s  refo- 
tation.  Indeed,  it  could  hsrdlj  be 
credited  that  such  a  supposition  coaI4 
be  made  seriously^  did  not  ezperieDct 
prove,  not  merely  that  the  so-caUed 
connoisseurs,  but  even  that  srtisU 
themselves  must  be  of  this  opimoii 
since  the  latter  produce  works  in  «lHcb 
these  false  but  dassling  qualities  pn- 
vail,  at  the  cost  of  all  that  is  e«^ 
tial  in  which  no  soul  is  to  be  foood; 
whilst  all  that  is  techniad,  all  ^ 
meretricious  charm  of  colour  is  earned 
to  the  height  of  perfection,  and  the 
former  are  ever  ready  to  praise  tb<o- 
But  never  can  the  charms  ofm^ 
external  sensuous  beauty  and  iinis^ 
compensate  for  the  spiritual  life  of 
natural  expression,  which  is  tbeessO' 
tial  element  of  every  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. The  works  of  Rspba^ 
afibrd,  as  we  have  already  said»  ^ 
plainest  proof  that  all  the  mere  extir- 
nal  merits  of  a  picture,  however  p^ 
the  technical  skill  they  presoppcee^ 
the  painter,  however  desirable  thfj 
may  justly  be  for  a  'perfect  \^x^ 
still  are  in  themselves  neitbcr  ^ 
essence  of  pamting,  nor  ars  thejr^ 
such  importance  as  to  pretend  to  tw 
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the  want  of  thoae  qualities  which  are 
euential  and  intrinsic. 

In  a  work  of  art,  the  aim  of  vhich 
ii  to  delineate  man^  and  in  which 
therefore*  man  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the  idea,  and  always*  as  an  active  and 
a  sentient   being,  is  necessarily  the 
principal  snbjecti  no  other  object,  how« 
ever  excellent,  no  other  interest  should 
make  itself  predominant    Every  thing, 
all  skill  in  execution,  all  science  and 
learnbg,  should  modestly  and  unas- 
snmingly  give  place  to  the  expressive 
and  beautiful  delineation  of  the  sub- 
ject; 00  theatrical  grouping,  no  un- 
meaning effect  of  beautifully  blended 
tiDts,  DO  juggling  play   of  dazzling 
lights  and  shadows  snould  be  allowed 
to  bribe  the  senses  at  the  cost  of  truth, 
no  specious  technical  skill  blind  the 
jadgment,  at  the  cost  of  feeling.    Pure 
Md  artless    as    caught    from   living 
nature,  yet  clothed  in  artistic  beauty, 
to  satisfy  the  taste  refined  through 
the  ideal,  the  picture  must  penetrate 
to  the  soul  of  the  spectator,  it  must 
satisfy  the  senses,  but  it  must  do  more 
—it  roust  also  satisfy  the  spirit ;  it 
most  harmoniouslv  quicken  and  de- 
Hi(ht  the  mind  in  all  its  varied  powers. 
if  the  subject  of  a  picture  has  no  true 
interest,  it  is  powerless  to  move  the 
heart,  or  elevate  the  mind  and  feelings 
above  the  low   sphere  of  daily  life ; 
sncb  a  picture  is  an  aimless  work  of 
art,  unworthy  of  its  name»  even  were 
it  irradiated  by  the  masic  liffht  of  a 
Correggio,  conceived  with  all  the  learn- 
ing of  a  Meng^,  and  touched  by  the 
minute  pencil  of  a  Denner,     It  b  only 
vheo  a  painting  appears  no  longer  as 
a  work  of  art,  but  as  nature  herself 
■rrayed  in  ideal  beauty,  that  it  fulfils 
its  true  aim,  and  reaches  the  true  sum- 
mit of  art. 

The  number  of  tapestries  bearing 
Rapfaaers  name,  which  yearly  adorn 
the  ball  of  the  Vatican,  during  the 
solemnization  of  the  festival,  amounts 
to  one  and  twenty.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  cartoons  for  all  of  them, 
rere  actually  painted  by  Raphael  him- 
self, since  no  cotemporary  writer  has 
aentioned  their  number.  We  shall, 
jowever,  consider  them  all  his  works  ; 
or  though  unequal  in  merit,  none 
dtogether  belie  such  an  origin,  and 
tven  the  worst  bear  tracesj  in  the  com- 
)osttion,  of  his  presiding  spirit  For 
he&Q  Raphael  may  have  given  merely  the 
irst  sl^htaketchj  which  was  afterwards 


executed  in  the  fall  w»  by  his  inho* 
lars,  more  or  leas  injured  through  the 
unequal  skill  of  the  tapestry-workera* 
If,  however,  we  cannot  point  out  with 
certainty  the  precise  share  which 
Raphael's  own  hand  has  had  in  these 
works,  at  least  we  may  endeavour  to 
judge  them  correctly,  on  their  owq 
merits,  independent  of  the  master's 
name.  We  subjoin  a  brief  enumeration 
of  their  subjects,  arranged  according 
to  our  estimate;  but  in  the  further 
progress  of  this  essay,  we  shall  con- 
fine our  remarks  exclusively  to  the 
more  excellent  of  the  series. 

1.  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens. 

2.  The  Death  of  Ananias. 

3.  Paul  Striking  the  Sorcerer  Ely- 
mas,  blind. 

4.  5,  6.  The  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, in  three  tapestries,  of  which 
two  only  are  of  distinguished  excellence. 

7.  I'he  people  of  Lystra  offer  sacri- 
fice to  Paul  and  Barnabas. 

8.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

9.  Christ  Delivering  the  keys  to  the 
Apostle  Peter,  with  the  words,  *<  Feed 
jny  Sheep." 

10.  The  Adoration  of  the  Three 
Kings. 

11.  Peter  and  John  Healing  the 
Lame  Man  at  the  Gate  of  the  Temple. 

12.  The  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes. 

13.  The  Conversion  of  Paul. 

14.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds. 

15.  The  Presentation  of  the  Infant 
Christ  in  the  Temple, 

16.  The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen. 

17.  Christ  at  table  with  the  Dis- 
ciples at  Emmaus. 

IS.  The  Pouring  Out  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

19.  The  Ascension  of  Christ. 

20.  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, as  the  Uardener. 

21.  Christ  Delivering  the  Souls  of 
the  Fathers  out  of  Purgatory. 

Without  going  into  a  circttmstantial 
description  of  these  works,  which  with- 
out an  opportunity  for  personal  exami- 
nation would  rather  fatigue  than  bene- 
fit the  reader,  we  shall  only  enlarge 
ffenerally  on  the  pervading  atyle  of  the 
best  of  the  tapestries,  and  seek  to 
.reduce  the  thoughts  developed  in  them 
.  to  fixed  principles  of  criticism.  This 
is  the  only  way  in  which  criticism  on 
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works  of  art  can  be  rendered  instmc^ 
tive,  and  assist  in  the  diffusion  of  a 
better  taste,  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  works  tbemseWes.  Raphael  eze- 
ented  the  cartoons  for  the  tapestries, 
within  the  three  last  years  of  his  life, 
conseqaentljr  at  a  period  when  he 
stood  at  the  summit  of  his  artistic 
greatness,  when  he  had  cultivated  his 
taste  to  the  pnritj  of  style — hb  power 
of  representation  to  the  freedom  and 
eertamtj  which  distinguish  the  works 
of  this  time,  and  especially  in  the 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican.  Bat  it  re- 
quires a  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  works,  and  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  nature  and  style  of 
dramatic  painting  (which  is  scarcely 
to  be  obtained  except  from  the  study 
of  them)  to  recognise  the  higher  reach 
of  genius,  more  perfect  concentration, 
purer  excellence,  precision,  clearness 
m  the  composition,  the  maturer  beauty 
and  more  classic  style,  of  these  later 
works,  whose  inner  lesthetic  power  is 
too  often  concealed  under  the  ineffi- 
cient and  slorenly  execution  of  his 
scholars.  The  paintings  in  the  Stance 
undoubtedly  possess  essential  and  ex- 
clusive advantages,  not  only  in  their 
greater  size  (which  in  itself  neither 
makes  a  work  of  art  good  or  bad) 
but  also  in  their  richer  composition 
which  places  the  inexhaustible  fertility 
of  Raphael's  genius  and  true  poetic 
spirit  in  the  clearest  light ;  and  in  the 
multitude  of  admirable  heads  full  of 
life  and  character,  no  less  than  in  the 
higher  and  more  careful  finish,  the 
technical  skill  and  studied  execution  of 
all  the  parts.  Bnt  neither  fertility  of 
invention,  characteristic  truth  of  ex- 
pression, nor  technical  skill  in  execu- 
tion, are  here  the  point  in  question, 
but  simply  purity  of  style,  in  which 
we  confidently  maintain  that  the  Stanze, 
on  the  whole,  are  surpassed  by  the 
L^gie  and  the  Tapestries. 

The  style  of  a  work  of  art  is  as 
independent  of  the  science  of  the  artist 
as  of  the  mechanism  of  his  art.  It  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  the  beautiful, 
which  dwells  in  the  imagination  of  the 
artist,  which  he  seeks  to  realize  in  all 
his  creations,  and  which  like  an  organ- 
izing spirit  pervades  every  part  of  his 
work,  and  combines  them  all  into  one 
artistically  beautiful  whole.  But  it 
is  in  the  three  great  elements  of  paint* 
ing— composition,  drawing,  and  ex- 
pression^that  style  is  more  particu- 


larly apparent ;  not^enius,  nor  sdeccf , 
nor  imitation  form  style,  but  the  esthe- 
tic cultivation  of  the  mind,  more  e»- 
peeially  of  the  feetings  and  iinagioi- 
tion ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  artist  hss 
a  keen  perception  of  the  beaatiful,  and 
is  capable  of  conceiving  every  object 
in  a  beautiful  form,  that  it  is  possiUe 
for  him  to  exhibit  a  really  be«iitif«l 
style.     It  is  true  that  natural  disjxs- 
tion  must  determine,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  artist's  mode  of  feeling, 
that  the  due  cultivation  of  his  talents 
requires  a  correct  knowledge  of  tiK 
ultimate  aims  of  his  art,  a  choice  of 
suitable  means,  as  well  as  a  saitaUe 
method  of  applying^  them,  therefore  a 
scientific  culture  of  the  understsoding. 
But  it  is  neither  the  natural  dispo- 
sition of  the  individual,  nor  the  scien- 
tific culture  of  his  mind  alone,  but 
the  idea  of  beauty  practically  developed 
in  the  imagination,  nurtured  by  the  ben- 
tiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  the  cstb^ 
tic  judgment — in  one  word,  the  taste 
which  ultimately  determines  his  strle. 
From  the  style  of  an  artist's  works, 
we  form  our  judgment  of  his  taste. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  art,  thati% 
technical  skill,  guided  by  sdence,  is 
necessary  to  every  artist  as  a  founda- 
tion of  a  solid  stjrle,  the  necesyft 
means  to  succejjsfol  execution ;  for  in 
the  formative  arts,  correctness  is  the 
first  condition  of  truth  and  besot^i 
still  it  is  the  groundwork  onh,  not 
the    ESSBNCB    of   a    beautiful  strle. 
Examples  are  not  wanting  in  the  his- 
tory of  art,  of  men  who  have  pos* 
sessed  great  knowledge  and  teebnicsl 
dexterity,  but  very  littie  taste ;  and  of 
others  who  with  very  little  real  koov- 
ledge  possessed  a    high    feeling  for 
beauty.      Examples    in  which  both, 
happily  united  with  a  fertile  creatbe 
power,  blend  together  In  a  pore  aixl 
beautifnl  style,  are  far  more  rare,    if 
an  artist  of  decided  talent  possess  tb« 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  technics! 
difficulties  of  his  art,  and  soffideot 
mechanical  dexterity  to  express  his 
ideas  without  effort  or  constnunt,  he 
must   yet   acquire   the  cspsbilitf  of 
coneeimng  objects  in  flrtisfic  ^f^ 
before  he  can  hope  to  be  distioguishfa 
by  a  beautiful  style.     This  is  the  most 
difficult  step,  therefore  the  Isst  in  his 
artistic  education.      Here,  howereri 
we  must  draw  a  distinction  betw««'J 
style    of  composition    and    «^7'*f* 
drawing:    they  are   esseotiaUy  dri»- 
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rent  ind  indeperulent  of  each  other. 
The  first  consists  in  the  artistically 
beautiful  representation  or  form  of  the 
WHOLE,   the  last  in    the  artistically 
beaatifal  representation  or  form  of 
each  SINGLE  object,  even  in  its  mi- 
DDtest  parts.     If,  therefore,  the  style 
of  «in  artist  or  work  of   art  be  in 
question,  we  must  take  into  account 
neither  invention,  knowledge  of  art, 
technical  dexterity,  correctness,  nor 
truth,   but  confine  ourselves  strictly 
to   the  feeling  for     beauty,    which 
nnitesall  these- elements  into  one  har- 
monious whole ;   or,  in  other  words^ 
to  the  aesthetic  character  of  the  work, 
else  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  confound- 
ing genius  with  taste,  style  with  man- 
ner, technical  correctness  with  beauty, 
delineation  with  execution. 

The  practised  eye  of  an  artist  im- 
mediately recognizes  the  higher  excel- 
lence of  style  in  Raphael's  later  works, 
the  tapestries  particularly,  of  which 
we  may  G^ve  a  few  examples.     First, 
in  the  mirror-like  clearness  and  intel- 
ligibility of  the  composition,  which  at 
once  tells  its  story  by  the  happiest  and 
most  significant  expression,  each  part 
reciprocally  explaining  the  other,  and 
the  whole  thus  making  itself  perfectly 
clear — as    in  the    Sorcerer   Elymas 
ctruck  blind,  the^Death  of  Ananias, 
&c.  &c.     Secondly,  in  the  simplicity 
and  wise  economy  of  means,  by  which 
a  few  impressive  figures  convey  a  vast 
number   of  ideas,  and  the  principal 
thought  is  made  distinct  and   promi- 
nent, in  proof  of  which  we  may  in« 
stance  the  Preaching  of  Paul  at  Athens. 
Thirdly,  in  the  admirable,  and  to  all 
appearance,  artless  arrangement  of  the 
figures,  as  in  the  Dedication  of  Peter. 
Fourthly,  in  the  great  truth  of  the 
expression,  which  always  observes  the 
exact  medium  of  propriety,  and  guided 
by  an  unerring  hand,  carries  grace 
even  along  the  confines  of  the  highest 
passion,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
displays  in  the  groups  of  figures  most 
artfully  interwoven,  yet  preserving  all 
the  beauty  of  nature,  the  freedom  and 
spirit  of  true  genius, — as,  for  example, 
the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  and  in 
the  terror  of  the  guards  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  risen  Christ.     Finally, 
in  the  style  of  the  draperies,  which  is 
simple,  grand,  and  pure,  rejecting  all 
superfluity,  but  disposed  with  graceful 
freedom,  and  displaying  the  greatest 
variety  in  the  choice  of  the  cast.     In 


the  Ananias,  the  Elymas,  in  the 
Preaching  of  Paul,  and  in  the  pre- 
eminently beautiful  drapery  of  Stephen 
and  many  others,  Raphael  has  not 
seldom  approached  the  simple  gran- 
deur of  Michael  Angelo's  draperies, 
in  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
The  works  of  the  Loggie  likewise  offer 
in  each  of  these  particulars,  innume- 
rable examples  of  a  perfect  style  in 
the  composition  and  cast  of  drapery, 
and  will,  therefore,  ever  remain  models 
of  excellence,  which  can  never  be  too 
strongly  recommended  to  the  student. 
It  is  this  perfection  of  excellence,  this 
classical  purity  of  style,  which  raise 
the  works  of  the  Loggie  and  the  Tape- 
stries above  the  paintings  in  the  Stanze 
as  a  whole ;  for  in  single  parts  we  find 
in  these  latter  such  excellence,  of 
various  kinds,  as  leaves  scarce  any 
thing  to  be  desired.  The  so-called 
School  of  Athens,  for  instance,  will 
always  be  admired  as  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  perfect  models  of  pictorial 
composition.  In  truth,  in  all  these 
works  the  divine  genius  of  Raphael 
beams  forth ;  but  in  the  later  ones, 
it  appears  still  more  formed,  more 
matured,  more  glorified. 

A  characteristic  difference  may  be 
observed  between  the  earlier  and  later 
works  of  Raphael,  in  the  way  in  which 
he  has  employed  nature  for  his  pur- 
poses, a  difference  which  throws  a  clear 
light  on  these  remarks,  as  well  as  on 
the  course  of  his  progress  in  general. 
In  the  earlier  frescoes  of  the  Stanze, 
in  which  with  little  action  there  is  a 
great  number  of  figures  in  which  the 
artist  had  to  show  the  physiognomical 
expression,  rather  than  the  pathogno- 
mic or  minutise,  though  life,  feeling, 
action,  and  sympathy  are  seen  in  every 
part,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Dispute 
of  the  Sacrament,  the  School  of 
Athens,  the  Parnassus,  and  the  Mi- 
racle of  Bolsena,  we  find  a  multitude 
of  heads  which  at  a  glance  we  per- 
ceive to  be  portraits.  They  are  like- 
nesses of  living  persons,  taken  with 
all  their  individuality  of  form  and 
character,  from  actual  nature,  with  the 
most  scrupulous  fidelity.  As  yet  Ra- 
phael drew  from  his  own  feelings,  only 
the  expression  of  that  momentary  state 
of  the  mind  which  his  subject  hap- 
pened to  require.  He  borrowed  his 
characters  from  nature,  and  placed 
them  in  appropriate  action ;  hence  the 
speaking  truth  of  expression  in  these 
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beads.  It  was  thus  that  Raphael  drew 
from  natare  herself  that  rich  varie^ 
of  individual  character^  which  fills  us 
with  astonishment  in  bis  works,  and 
thus  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
highest  step  of  inventions  the  creation 
of  original  forms.  This  freauent  in- 
troduction of  heads,  taken  from  the 
lifei  which  marks  his  earlj  career,  and 
which  makes  the  earliest  painting  in 
the  Stanze,  the  Dispute,  so  important 
a  studv  for  artists,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  his  later  works ;  yet  they  are  no  less 
distinguished  by  variety  in  character 
and  by  distinctive  expression.  In  the 
Farnesina,  in  the  two  and  fifty  com- 
partments of  the  Log^ie  of  the  Vatican, 
in  the  Spasimo  di  Sicilia,  in  the  Trans- 
figuration,  &c.,  there  is  no  one  head 
which  resembles  a  portrait,  and  yet 
the  faces  are  not  less  signficant,  nor 
less  individual.  In  the  tapestries,  cer- 
tainly we  do  find  some  heads  stamped 
with  80  much  individuality t  they  might 
readily  be  taken  for  portraits ;  but  it 
requires  only  a  closer  inspection,  and 
a  comparison  with  those  in  the  Dis- 
pute, to  be  convinced  that  they  are 
the  creations  of  an  imagination  richly 
stored  with  the  living  impress  of 
pature  herself.  They  want,  if  we 
mav  so  say,  the  individuality  of  the 
individual,  the  accidental  of  real 
existences  which  belongs  to  the  for- 
mer, and  which  no  doubt  gives  a  more 
exact  truth,  but  with  it  a  poverty,  a 
pettiness  to  the  forms,  which  is  alto- 

S ether  opposed  to  the  ideal  style  of 
ramatic  painting,  of  which  Raphael 
as  yet  had  not  acquired  the  mastery. 
fiy  the  creative  power  of  his  genius, 
by  his  familiar  intercourse  with  nature, 
bv  that  wonderful  truth  and  clearness 
of  observation,  which  enabled  him 
to  seize  her  finest  and  most  evanescent 
features,  he  soon  acquired  the  power, 
in  those  great  works  which  seem  to 
wing  his  onward  flight,  to  create  for 
himself  the  physiognomical  character 
of  his  figures  with  all  the  variety  of 
nature,  and  in  the  happiest  accordance 
with  every  requirement  of  his  art. 
This  may  be  observed  even  in  his  later 
frescoes  in  the  Stanze,  in  the  Helio- 
dorus,  the  Attila,  the  Mass  of  Bolsena, 
in  all  of  which  there  are  heads,  both 
original  and  taken  from  the  life, 
equally  remarkable  for  variety  and 
perfect  truth.  In  such  of  the  tapes- 
tries as  contain  individuals  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  therefore  require 


heads  of  a  marked  aad  oonuDon  cha- 
racter, as  in  the  Preaching  of  Pul 
to  the  people  of  Lystra,  and  the  Hcaliog 
of  the  Lame  Man,  these  are  infested 
with  such  an  air  of  reality,  that  «e 
might  readily  suppose  them  taken  from 
the  life,  were  it  not  that  with  all  their 
individuality,  the  ideal  principle  of  in- 
vention  every  where  shines  throagh 
them.  Where  the  subject  does  not 
require  this  conformity  to  natare,  wt 
see  great  variety,  but  not  the  same 
sharp  impress  of  individualitv ;  sod 
when  our  feelings  are  prineipsllj  to  be 
Interested  in  the  pathognomic  expres- 
sion, as  in  the  Hehodorus,  the  Bamiog 
of  the  Borffo,  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  the  Conversion  of  Sadi 
the  physiognomies  are  merely  sppro- 
priate  to  the  occasion,  without  claiia- 
ing  our  particular  attention  bj  their 
distinctive  expression  of  chsract^. 
In  these  subjects,  Raphael  seeks  to  in- 
terest merely  through  the  expresaoo 
of  feeling,  and  the  passing  state  of  the 
mind  is  thus  the  more  dearly  and 
forcibly  conveyed.  He  could  in  this 
way  reject  the  accidental  acooopasi- 
ments  of  ordinary  life,  without  pr^ 
judice  to  the  truth  ;  and  while  he 
preserved  all  the  reality  of  setoal 
nature,  give  to  his  heads  a  nobler  uid 
finer  character.  In  cases  of  strosf 
feeling  this  is  the  more  necesssrj, 
since  the  vehemenoe  of  its  ezprss- 
sion  in  a  strongly  marked  counteosooe} 
readily  degenerates  into  carieatore. 

In  thus  following  the  traces  of  hit 
progpress,  we  observe  how  resdilj 
Kaphael's  mind  adapted  itself  vitb 
the  greatest  ease  and  accuracvi  ^ 
every  object  in  his  path,  yet  knew  hov 
to  mould  it  most  completely  to  the 
purposes  of  his  art;  and  how,  withoat 
subjecting  every  thing  to  the  same 
formal  mode  of  composition,  he  dre' 
firom  the  object  itself  the  roles  ti) 
guide  him  in  its  treatment,  aad  carried 
them  out  with  all  the  freedom  of 
genius.  This  power  belones  onhf  t» 
great  and  versatile  genius,  which  w^ 
all  forms  at  command,  which  in  ssch 
individual  case  can  promptiy  seiis  the 
most  appropriate,  and  can  conjor? 
before  the  oright  mirror  of  the  »&i 
the  exact  ideal  picture  of  every  cha- 
racter, of  every  situation,  of  evei? 
individual,  which  the  action  may  ha^ 
pen  to  require.  If  genius  and  culti- 
vation have  placed  me  artist  on  tt» 
lofty  eminence,  he  rules  natare  hy  hi> 
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art»  Imt  not  the  less  does  he  pey 
homage  to  her  tinivenal  and  eternal 
laws,  which^  even  the  free  spirit  ele- 
vated above  the  trammels  of  necessity, 
ean  never  violate  with  impunity.  To 
this  lofty  eminence  Raphael  attained 
in  bis  latest  period,  and  on  it  he  stands 
alone.  All  his  predecessors,  the  great 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  not  excepted,  set 
cot  with  the  imitation  of  the  real ;  the 
principal  of  their  art  was  the  imitation 
of  individual  truth  and  beauty  in  the 
best  living  models  ;  their  forms,  there- 
fore, never  rise  above  ordinary  life, 
and  their  characteristic  heads  are  por- 
traits of  real  persons.  Leonardo 
learcbed  into  the  laws  of  nature, 
wbich  lie  at  the  foundation  of  beauty ; 
he  bad  a  clear  and  observant  mind, 
and  was  a  gpreat  and  admirable  artist ; 
but  he  never  rose  to  that  universality 
in  form,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  art« 
ideal,  though  his  works  show  that  he 
bad  a  presentiment  of  the  higher  prin- 
ciple of  ideality.  Da  Vinci,  there- 
fore, in  the  science  of  art,  as  well  as 
in  style,  marks  the  transition  from  the 
ancient  to  the  modern  period.  It  was 
the  mighty  genius  of  Michael  Angelo 
wbich  first  burst  the  bonds  in  which 
the  imitative  principle  still  held  his  art 
imprisoned,  and  raised  it  up  to  the 
ideal.  But  he  created  his  ideal,  in  ac- 
cordance less  with  universal  laws  than 
with  his  individual  feelings,  an  ideal 
of  wild  gigantic  grandeur,  grounded 
on  a  profound  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
Bat  the  type  of  his  ideal  is  by  no 
means  pure,  his  so-called  grandeur  is 
too  often  little  more  than  magnified 
vulgarity,  his  proportions  overstep  the 
true  measure  of  beauty,  his  figures  all 
present  the  same  wild  gprandeur,  his 
eipression,  like  his  feeling,  is  fre- 
quently exaggerated  in  its  impetuosity 
and  violence ;  nor  had  he  at  command 
either  the  characteristic  variety,  or 
correct  measure  for  the  pathognomic 
or  the  minetio  expression.  It  would  be 
dangerous,  therefore,  to  recommend 
him  as  a  model  of  dramatic  painting, 
or  generally  as  a  model  of  style, 
although  there  may  be  found  among 
bis  works  examples  of  the  loftiest  and 
best  efforts  of  modern  art ;  but  these 
form  the  exception.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  pre-eminently  successful  in 
delineating  the  sublime,  and  those  cha- 
racters also  in  which  moral  grandeur 
and  physical  power  are  combined  with 
the  expression  of  profound  thought. 


Thegrandeur»  the  power,  the  fire  of 
his  style  cannot  fail  to  inspire  minds 
which  are  similarly  constituted,  and 
Raphael  himself  is  indebted  to  him 
for  a  grander  and  more  elevated  ideal 
of  form,  than  he  might  possibly  have 
reached  without  such  an  example.  In 
the  frescoes  of  the  Stanae,  Raphael 
developed  the  higher  ideal  principle 
of  his  art  in  all  its  essential  elements, 
in  composition,  drawing,  expression, 
colour,  drapery ;  and  it  is  instructive 
as  well  as  interesting  to  trace  from 
painting  to  painting  the  rapid  yet  pro- 
gressive transition,  from  the  circum- 
scribed limits  of  imitation,  to  the  full 
freedom  of  the  ideal ;  to  mark,  too^ 
the  ease  with  which  he  rose  to  the 
highest  perfection  in  parts  which  were 
especially  congenial  to  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  in  composition,  expression,  and 
drapery,  while,  on  the  contrary,  he 
stopped  short  of  this  excellence  in 
ideality  of  form  and  harmony  of  co- 
lour. A  difference  for  which  it  is  easy 
to  account,  when  we  consider  the  mul- 
titude of  works  of  gpreater  or  less  im- 
portance executed  by  our  artist  during 
his  brief  career. 

As  the  expression  of  the  sinffle 
figures  in  a  picture  should  mark  dis- 
tinctly and  precisely  the  passing  state 
of  the  mind  in  each,  so  the  composi- 
tion of  the  whole  should  make  us  per- 
fectly cognizant  of  the  subject  of  there- 
presentation,  and  the  moihent  of  ac- 
tion. Its  aim,  consequently,  is  to 
explain  itself  by  the  most  intelliffible 
representation  of  the  subject  m  a 
pleasing  form.  Distinctness  and 
beauty  are  the  essential  elements  of 
every  pictorial  composition — distinct- 
ness for  the  development  of  the  mean- 
ing— beauty  to  satisfy  the  judgment 
and  the  taste.  How  these  two  essen- 
tial requirements  may  be  satisfied  in 
every  g^ven  case,  no  precise  rule,  no 
prescribed  formula,  can  be  laid  down. 
The  rule  for  each  individual  composi- 
tion must  be  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  with  strict  regard  to 
these  general  laws  of  clearness  and 
beauty,  by  the  well  cultivated  judg- 
ment of  the  artist.  All  other  pre- 
scriptions or  maxims  would  but  injure 
the  truth  and  naturalness  of  the  work, 
would  bow  the  free  ffenius  of  the  art- 
ist under  the  yoke  of  method^  and  lead 
him  to  solve  a  problem  by  mechanical 
skill,  which  should  be  solved  only  by 
the  unfettered  power  of  genios.    By 
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the  aiU  of  rolesy  he  might  perhape  pro- 
duce A  correct  compotitioDy  strictly  in 
aocordmnce  with  academic  method,  bat 
ncTer  could  he  bj  these  means  repr^ 
sent  an  action  artistically— >that  is,  as 
an  organic  whole*  developed  from  its 
earliest  germ.  There  are»  indeed, 
certain  rales  of  arrangement  hot  thej 
point  to  what  the  artut  most  avoid 
rather  than  to  what  he  has  to  do. 
An  entire  composition,  a  single  groan 
maY  be  very  ingeniously  constracted, 
and  combined  according  to  technical 
rules,  but  it  can  then  only  be  appro- 
priate and  beautiful,  when  its  form  is 
tiiat  which  most  natnrallT  corresponds 
to  the  represented  action,  when  it 
gives  a  true,  artless,  yet  artistic  ex- 
pression of  it.  For  here,  as  in  all  the 
fine  arts,  truth  and  nature  are  the 
basb  of  beauty — not  the  common,  ac* 
tual,  therefore  accidental  nature--but 
that  which  springs  from  the  essence  of 
the  subject,  and  therefore  is  the  a«cef- 
tary;  without  these,  all  art  is  but  an 
idle,  empty  delusion. 

Whether  a  composition  should  be 
pyramidal  or  circular,  conical  or  clus- 
tered, convex  or  concave  in  its  group- 
ing, symmetrically  disposed  or  equally 
balanced,  combined  according  to  the 
rules  of  counterpoint  or  chiar'oscuro, 
arranged  theatrically  or  naturally, 
whether  it  should  borrow  its  effects 
from  accidental  light  or  repoussoir 
foregrounds,  must  he  left  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  academical  professors  and 
pedantic  connoisseurs.  AH  these 
modes  of  treatment  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  appropriate  and 
beautiful ;  they  may,  however,  under 
others,  be  unsuitable  and  defective. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  form  of  a 
pyramidal  group  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  that  a  symmetrical  arrangement 
promotes  unity,  that  contrast  gives 
variety,  &c. ;  we  only  insist  that  these 
things  are  not  to  be  regsrded  as  the 
essence  of  pictorial  composition,  but 
as  the  technical  means,  by  which  the 
aesthetic  aim  of  the  representation  may 
be  most  completely  attained.  As  such 
let  them  be  used,  as  each  case  may  re- 
quire or  allow  ;  but  never  let  them  be 
elevated  into  the  very  object  of  the 
picture.  Pure  taste  demands  nature, 
truth,  beauty,  and  is  indifferent  to  the 
form  under  which  they  appear.  We 
find,  it  u  true,  examples  of  all  these 
modes  of  treatment  in  the  works  of 
"^apbael,  but  they  are  not  systemati- 


cally nor  designedly  introduced.  Where 
they  do  appear,  they  either  arise  oat 
of  the  nature  of  the  aubject  itself,  or 
have  been  only  employed  by  the  srtitt 
where  they  lend  a  new  grace  to  the 
representation,  without  prgudioe  to 
its  tme  expression.  The  eon^iosttioB 
of  the  Miracle  of  Bolaena,  the  group 
of  Arebimedes  in  the  tdioolof  Atheni, 
of  the  Heliodorus,  of  the  Joshua  in  the 
Loggie,  all  are  modela  of  beantiM 
pyramidal  grouping.  In  the  Battle  of 
Constantine,  in  the  Heliodoms,  m  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innoeents,  in  the  Re- 
surrection of  Christ,  we  find  adminhle 
examplefi  of  intertwined  groapiog. 
The  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  the 
School  of  Athens,  the  Heliodoms,  the 
Death  of  Ananias,  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  the  pouring  out  of  the  Hdj 
Spirit,  &c.,  all  of  them  exhibit  sn 
arrangement  and  distribntion  of  the 
whole,  which  are  designedly  symme* 
trical,  for  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
in  these  cases  required  or  permitted 
this  pyramidal  grouping  so  favoonUe 
to  beauty — ^this  entwined  or  symmetri- 
cal arrangement. 

But  a  far  greater  number  of  Rs- 
phael*s  compositions  exhibit  none  of 
these  canons  of  art — ^none  of  the 
favourite  g^oup  form,  and  they  are  not, 
on  this  account,  less  expressive  or  leu 
beautiful.  We  shall  name  but  a  fev  of 
the  most  excellent  and  striking  amoog 
the  Tapestries :  the  Preaching  of  Ptfl 
at  Athens — the  Dedication  of  Peter^ 
the  Sacrifice  at  Lystra — the  CooTrr- 
sion  of  Saul-^the  Stoning  of  St 
Stephen  ;  and  in  the  Loggie,  Abrshsn 
Journeying  with  his  Family— the 
Finding  of  Moses — the  W(»viup  of 
the  Calf,  &c.  &c  In  these»  sad 
many  others  of  Raphael's  psiDtings, 
no  trace  is  to  be  found  of  the  pre- 
scribed art  of  grouping  and  compoti- 
tion,  but  merely  a  clear,  unarttficisir 
yet  always  pictorially  beantifol  r^ 
presentation  of  the  subject. 

In  all  the  works  of  Raphsd,  ve 
cannot  fail  to  reoogntxe  trwt  srt  so^ 
aptitude  of  arrangement ;  still  Itf* 
the  free  and  versatile  power  of  s 
genius,  which,  tmfettered  bv  the  con- 
straint of  rule  and  method,  koowibov 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  universal  livso^ 
the  true  and  the  beautiful ;  the  pore^  i 
true  feeling  of  tiie  artist,  which  Derer 
does  violence  to  nature,  but  srTsngci 
his  compositions  with  a  simplici^  skio 
|0  her  own,  and,  at  the  same  tiisei 
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vith  the  beauty*  which  should  ever  be 
the  attribute  of  art. 

Efery  thiuff  which  is  complicated* 
when  reduced  to  unity*  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  arrangement*  and  adopt  some 
definite  form.  The  more  precisely  an 
idea  is  seized*  the  more  clearly  the 
image  corresponding  to  it  floats  be* 
fore  the  mind — the  better  arranged* 
the  more  life-like  and  happy  will  the 
representation  of  it  be ;  and  to  an 
imagination  inspired  by  the  feeling  for 
the  beautiful*  it  is  as  impossible  to 
conceive  an  image  without  beauty*  as 
it  is  to  a  philosophic  head  to  pursue  a 
train  of  thoughts  without  order  and 
connection. 

The  genius  of  Raphael  united  both 
in  an  eminent  degree;  hence*  nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  find  in  his  com- 
positions beautiful  artistic  grouping; 
nothing  more  easy  than  to  discover  in 
every  part    wisdom*    deep  thought* 
arrangement*  symmetry,  contrast*  equi- 
librium* and  every  other  evidence  of 
understanding*  guided  by  taste.     But 
this  is  also  the  reason*  that  those  who 
can  form  no  conception  of  the  creative 
power  of  true  genius*  whose  prosaic 
temperament  stifles  every  impulse  of 
the  imagination*  see  and  admire  in 
Raphaers    works*    not    the   sublime 
power  of   his  genius,   but  only  his 
technical   dexterity.      The  judgment 
of  the  artist  must  certainly  weigh,  de- 
sign* and  arrange*  the   plan  of  the 
whole*  and  his  technical  skill  must  be 
exercised  to  carry  it  out ;  but  all  this 
is  insufficient   without    the   creative 
genius  which  embodies  the  thought  in 
a  suitable  form*  and  breathes  into  it 
life*  soul*  and  character.     If  the  idea 
of  the  whole  has  not  dwelt  in  the 
imagination  of  the  artist  before  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts*  his  work 
can  never  produce  a  lively  impression 
on  the  imagination  of  others.     And 
hence  it  arises*  as  has  before  been 
remarked*  that  the  art  of  composition* 
that  is*  the  artistic  form  of  a  pictorial 
work*  can  as  little  be  learnt  or  taught 
by  precise  rules*  as  any  other  branch 
of  art  which   mainly  depends   upon 
genius.     The  invention  of  a  picture 
in  correspondence  with  the  original 
idea*  as  well  as  the  character*  expres- 
sion* and  life*  is   the  work*  not  of 
understanding*    but  of    genius.     No 
beaten  academic  path*  no  school- taught 
correctness    in    composing*  no    nice 
adjustment  of  waxen  puppets*  under 


the  magic  influence  of  artificial  illumi- 
nation* can  supply  the  want  of  real 
talent  for  composition*  which  im- 
peratively demands  both  originality  of 
mvention,  and  power  of  plastic  repre- 
sentation. 

Of  all  the  modern  artists*  Raphael 
has  most  perfectly  fulfilled  the  first 
great  law  of  all  dramatic  painting* 
namely,  to  combine  the  greatest  dis« 
tinctness  with  pictorial  beauty  of  re- 
presentation. He  attains  this  dis- 
tinctness* by  presenting*  with  classic 
severity*  the  essentials*  only  of  his 
subject*  in  simple  arrangement*  and 
in  the  most  favorable  point  of  view.^ 
the  expression  of  each  individual 
figure*  even  to  the  most  trivial  acces- 
sory* is  as  precise  and  clear*  as  the 
representation  of  the  whole ;  so  that 
it  may  with  truth  be  affirmed*  that 
in  Raphael's  maturer  productions* 
there  is  not  a  movement  in  his  drape- 
ries— not  a  fold*  which  has  not  its 
natural  motive.  This  luminous  dis- 
tinctness is  united  to  agreeable  forms 
with  the  greatest  apparent  artlesiiess ; 
and  the  serene  grace*  the  life-breath- 
ing beauty*  which*  like  a  reflection  of 
his  own  rich  and  lovely  spirit*  are 
poured  out  over  the  world,  give  to  his 
works  that  irresistible  charm  which 
captivates  the  more  powerfully  the 
oftener  they  are  studied*  the  more  inti- 
mately we  are  familiarized  with  them. 
The  inexhaustible  fulness  of  their 
meaning,  unfolds  itself  only  by  degrees 
to  the  soul ;  and  with  ever-rising  admi- 
ration* we  discover  the  unfathomable 
depth  beneath  the  transparent  surface 
— the  sublimity  of  genius  clothed  in 
child-like  simplicity. 

The  taste  which  prevails  in  Raphaers 
draperies*  was  originally  grrounded  on 
the  style  of  his  predecessors*  which 
though*  in  essentials*  good*  natural* 
and  well  adapted  to  painting*  was 
yet  stiff  and  nearly  destitute  of  beauty. 
The  great  merit  of  their  drapery,  was 
its  artless  simplicity,  a  judicious*  if 
not  always  beautiful  choice,  motived 
by  the  attitude  and  movement,  and  a 
decided*  although  still  too  straight* 
sharp*  and  angular  cast  of  the  folds. 
The  pure  feeling  for  nature*  which 
guided  these  old  painters  so  surely  by 
the  way  of  truth*  to  the  higher*  but  yet 
undiscovered  aim  of  their  art*  had  al- 
ready laid  the  foundation  for  a  good  style 
in  this  branch  of  painting.  Already 
in  the  pictures  of  Giotto,  the  true  re* 
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storer  of  modern  painting,  we  find 
draperie*  bo  excellent  in  their  dis- 
poBition,  as  to  shame  the  heavy  and 
obtrusire  failures  of  Correggio,  Ba- 
roecio,  and  the  Bolognese  school,  as 
well  as  the  vicious  taste  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  Bernini,  and  their  numerous 
and  still  more  faulty  imitators. 

This  elder  style  had,  by  degrees,  im- 
proved in  the  draperies  of  Massaccio, 
Manteg^a,  Perugino,  Luca  Signorelli, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  till  FraBartolomeOy 
but  more  especially  Michael  Angelo^ 
began,  at  length,  to  treat  this  de- 
partment of  the  art  with  a  true  per- 
ception of  its  power.  Their  style 
however,  with  all  its  wonderful  gran- 
deur, had  too  little  variety  and  free- 
dom, fully  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
taste  for  every  kind  of  composition. 
Michael  Angelo  banished  the  acciden- 
tal almost  wholly  from  his  draperies, 
and  retained  in  each  particular  cast, 
merely  those  folds  and  breaks  which 
were  absolutely  necessary.  His  dra- 
peries therefore,  though  certainly 
grand,  were  never  in  the  same  degree 
beautiful,  for  the  beauty  of  drapery 
consists  precisely  in  the  union  of  the 
necessary  with  the  accidental.  It  was 
Raphael  who  carried  the  style  of  dra- 
pery to  the  highest  purity  it  has 
reached  in  modern  times^a  purity, 
howerer,  which  was  maintained  by 
his  immediate  scholars  only ;  after 
them  the  beautiful  style  of  drapery 
disappeared  from  modern  art. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  form  a 
dear  conception  of  what  constitutes 
a  beautiful  drapery,  since  the  idea  itself 
is  so  indefinite, — the  choice,  the  forroi 
the  cast  so  arbitrary,  the  texture  of 
the  materials  so  varied.  Still  more 
difficult,  nay  nearly  impossible,  is  it 
to  express  the  idea  in  words,  since  it 
is  only  by  the  study  of  the  actual  mo- 
dels that  it  can  be  acquired  and  deve- 
loped. This  vagueness  in  an  idea 
which  is  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
beauty,  this  varietv  of  material,  the 
difficulty  in  the  choice  of  all  the  possi- 
ble folds,  in  which  chance  always  plays 
its  part,  and  easily  masters  the  unde^ 
cidM  taste  of  the  artist,  in  some  mea« 
sure  accounts  for  the  various,  often 
tasteless  manners,  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  this  branch  of  painting  since 
the  time  of  Raphael.  Owing  to  the 
constant  aiming  at  some  new  and 
agreeable  manner,  the  true  notion  of 
good  drapery,  both  in  painting  and 


sculpture,  with  the  feeling  for  oatnnl* 
ness  of  representation  generally,  wsi 
entirely  lost,  though  examples  are  so 
abundant  in  the  antique  sculpture  snd 
in  the  works  of  the  older  painters, 
that  it  requires  nothing  but  an  unpre- 
judiced mmd  to  recogniae  it  in  them 
at  a  glance. 

A  close  imitation  of  erery  materisl 
and  every  fold,  from  nature  or  the 
model,  may  certainly  be  called  natonl, 
but  is  not  for  this  reason  necesssril? 
beautiful,  or  adapted  to  fulfil  the  de- 
mands of  art.     These  last  are  not  to 
be  satisfied  by  the  mere  necessity  for 
clothing,  because  it  is  the  province  of 
art  to  express  the  semblance  onlji  sod 
because  bbautt,  not   utility,  pre- 
scribes her  highest  law.     In  worki^ 
whose  very  groundwork  is  the  princi- 
ple of  individual  imitation,  the  utmost 
truthfulness  in  the  expression  of  ma- 
terial and  costume  must  be  observed, 
nay  even  a  tasteless  costume  msji  io 
such  a  case,  please,   by  the  perfect 
truth  of  imitation.     In  delineations  of 
actual  common  nature,  we  neither  look 
for  nor  miss  the  beauty  of  ideal  dra- 
pery.    High  dramatic  painting,  on  the 
contrary,  which  in  its  representstioos 
follows  the  ideal  principle,  should  r^ 
ject  all  the  mere  IndiTidualities,  wbich 
remind  us  of  common  life,  and  should, 
by  higher  ideal  truth,  supply  the  troth 
of  mere  imitation.     We  can  as  little 
tolerate  a  mere  imitation  of  particdtf 
fabrics  and  materials  in  works  of  this 
class  as  an  actual  portrait,  and  as  we 
demand  in  them  ideal  individoslitj  cf 
form  and  character,  bo  also  we  demaad 
ideal  drapery;  in  other  words,  dra- 
pery which  does  not  express  any  par- 
ticular fabric,  but   only   the  idea  of 
drapery  in  general ;  whether  it  be  cot* 
ton  or  wool,  silk  or  satin,  velret  or 
plush,  &c.  &c.,  is  immaterial  to  xa 
He  will  still  have  sufficient  scope  for 
variety,  since,  in  accordance  with  his 
subject,  it  maY  be  coarse  or  fine,  betvjr 
or  light,  simple  or  rich,  and  of  all  pos- 
sible colours.     Further,  as  the  maooer 
in  which  the  folds  break  depends  so 
much  on  the  particular  quali^  of  the 
material,  the  high  style  of  drsnstie 
painting  is  exempt  f^om  the  oeoessitT 
of  observing  these  distinctions-     1^ 
merely  seeks,  with  the  general  nottoo 
of  drapery  as  its  groundwork,  the  ideal 
of  the  most  beautiful  folds ;  tbe  csst 
muBt,  in  each  case,  be  determioed  bv 
the  choice  of  the  artisl,  and  the  oe* 
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ch&nical  laws  of  weight  and  motion. 
The  costume  prescribes  the  form  and 
arrapgement  of  the  drapery,  as  well  as 
Its  kind.    The  more  variety  it  allows, 
the  less  it  conceals  the  form ;  and  the 
more  plaj  it  allows  the  fancy,  the  more 
favourable  it  will  be  to  the  great  end 
of  art,  which  is  to  present  to  the  eye 
as  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  form  and 
moTement  as  the  indispensable  use  of 
drapery   will    permit.       The    artist, 
therefore,  must  seek  so  to  combine  the 
U'o,  that  neither  the  contours  of  the 
figure  may  be  too  much  concealed  by 
the  drapery,  nor  the  drapery  appear 
to  cling  to  and  confine  the  figure,  from 
too  strong  a  marking.    It  is  the  union 
of  these  two  essentials  which  consti- 
tutes the  ideal  of  a  drapery  perfect 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  great  aims  of 
art.  But  the  requirements  of  painting 
differ  somewhat  from  those  of  sculp- 
ture.   In  the  drapery  of  the  former, 
masses  must  prevail ;  in  the  latter,  the 
form  be  more  carefully  attended  to. 

Raphael's    works    contain,    almost 
without  exception,    a  much  greater 
number  of    draped    than    undraped 
figures.      Not  that  he  shunned  the 
latter — though    the    severely  correct 
*Irawing  which  they  demand  was  not 
his  strongest  point ;  but  because  the 
former  were  more  in  unison  with  the 
religious  nature  of   the  subjects  he 
usually  had  to  treat.     Hence  there  is 
no  large   work  of   his  in  existence, 
excepting  the  Fable  of  Pysche,  in  the 
Parnesina,  which  entirely  consists  of 
naked  figures ;  and  these,  as  well  as 
the  unclothed  or  half  naked  figures  in 
the  Incendio,  in  the  Victory  of  Leo 
over  the  Turks  at  Ostia,  and  in  the 
^^gKi^t    confirm  our  assertion   that 
Raphael's    greatest  strength  did  not 
lie  in  the  complete  understanding  and 
drawing  of  the  ideally  beautiful  form, 
and  that  his  style  in  drapery  is  propor- 
tionably  more  pure  than  in  the  nude. 
To  prevent  this  misconception  we  will 
explain  our  meaning  further.     A  won- 
derful variety  in  individual  forms  and 
and   characteristic    expression,    may 
readily  be  conceded  to  Raphael,  but 
not  great  force  in  the  drawmg  of  the 
naked ;  at  least  his  excellence  in  this 
depai'tment  is  not  so  great  as  in  the 
former.     The  foundation  of  this  va- 
'iety,  combined  with  individuality  in 
character  and  expression,    is  to    be 
cund  ID  the  natural  bent  of  his  ge- 
iiu9,  which  was  admirably  adapted  for 


this  kind  of  excellence.  'Strength  in 
drawing,  on  the  contrary,  depends  on 
a  thoroughly  well-grounded  knowledge 
of  the  human  frame,  and  on  the  ideal 
purity  of  the  type  or  model  which  the 
artist  has  created  in  his  imagination. 
In  this  part  of  his  art,  Raphael  stands 
as  much  below  Michael  Angelo,  as  he 
is  above  him  in  the  other.  On  Ra- 
phael, the  appearance  of  soul  in  cha- 
racter, temperament,  and  action,  ap- 
pears to  have  operated  most  strongly ; 
on  Michael  Angelo,  on  the  contrary, 
the  grandeur  of  form  in  contour  and 
expression.  It  was  only  after  much 
study  that  Raphael  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing forms  of  grand  ideal  beauty 
with  certainty  and  freedom ;  nay,  they 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  his  works, 
so  strictly  correct  and  pure,  as  per- 
fectly to  satisfy  the  demands  of  art. 
His  power  lies  pre-eminently  in  ex- 
pression. Michael  Angelo,  though 
the  boldest  and  most  learned  master 
of  drawing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
greatest  sculptor  which  modern  art 
has  produced,  could  never,  perhaps, 
by  any  length  of  study,  have  attained 
to  that  power  which  flaphael,  by  this 
happy  organization  of  his  mind,  so 
easily  made  his  own — the  power  of 
giving  with  perfect  truth  and  beauty, 
the  precise  and  appropriate  expression 
to  every  phade  of  character,  to  every 
state  of  mind,  to  every  stage  of  action, 
from  the  lightest  impulse  of  feeling, 
to  the  most  vehement  storm  of  pas- 
sion. Michael  Angelo's  talent  was 
pre-eminently  adapted  to  form  and 
attitude — none  was  too  difficult  for 
him ;  of  this  his  Last  Judgment  af- 
fords numberless  examples.  He  had 
more  fire  and  boldness,  a  more  soaring 
imagination  than  Raphael,  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  possessed  greater 
depth  of  feeling,  more  fulness  and 
more  universality.  As  the  creator  of 
symbolic  forms,  M.  Angelo  was  un- 
rivalled— as  the  dramatic  painter,  Ra- 
phael. Thus  each  of  these  art  heroes 
had  his  stronger  and  his  weaker  side, 
according  to  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
and  it  is  only  by  duly  honouring  both, 
we  can  justly  estimate  the  true  gpreat- 
ness  of  either.  To  return  from  this 
digression.  In  the  Stanze  we  find 
a  multitude  of  excellent  draperies. 
The  exquisite  feeling  which  breathet 
in  ever^  work  of  our  artist,  and 
lends  life  and  ^aoe  even  to  the 
lifeless,  is  here  visible  in  aucb  a  won- 
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drous  fertility  of  invention,  such  ever- 
varied,  and  yet  always  pleasing  cast  of 
drapery,  that  had  be  possessed  no  other 
merit,  this  alone  would  have  stamped 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
admirable  of  artists.  But  taken  as  a 
whole,  his  style  of  drapery  has  not 
there  reached  the  pure  simplicity  and 
grandeur  of  fold  which  it  attained  in 
the  Loggie  and  tapestries.  There  is  still 
to  be  found  much  that  is  redundant, 
unintelligible,  and  confused — much  that 
the  understanding  finds  it  difficult  to 
account  for.  In  its  rich  abundance, 
it  still  contains  much  of  the  accidental 
which  detracts  from  simplicity,  and 
still  bears  traces  of  the  poverty  and 
meagreness  of  the  older  schools. 
These  remarks,  however,  apply  only 
to  the  earlier  works  in  the  Stanze ;  the 
later — the  Heliodorus,  Incendio,  &c — 
are  alreadv  distinguished  by  a  simpler 
and  grander  style.  We  may  form 
some  judgment  of  the  degree  of  gran- 
deur and  ideality  attained  in  RaphaeFs 
draperies,  by  comparing  them  with 
those  of  Aflchael  Angelo,  in  the  arches 
and  triangular  compartments  on  the 
roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  We  do 
not  mean,  however,  by  any  means  to 
assert  that  Raphael's  draperies  should 
have  been  similar  to  these ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  severe  simplicity,  their 
abstract  grandeur,  so  appropriate  to 
the  greatness  and  earnestness  of 
these  ideal  and  symbolic  creations, 
would  be  highly  inappropriate  to 
the  beautiful  style  of  Raphael's  dra- 
matic and  historic  representations. 
Beautiful,  indeed,  his  draperies  always 
are — nay,  more  beautiful  than  those  of 
any  artist  before  or  since ;  but  in  the 
Stanze  they  are  not  always  as  pure 
AND  SIMPLE  as  the  ideal  style  demands. 
It  is  in  the  Loggie  that  the  drapery 
of  our  artist  first  displays  the  simple, 
pure,  and  grand  cast,  which  prevails 
also  in  the  tapestries,  particularly  in 
the  Charge  to  St.  Peter,  the  Elymas, 
Ananias,  in  the  Preaching  of  Paul, 
and  Stoning  of  Stephen,  &c.  These 
works,  therefore,  are '  particularly 
adapted  to  give  a  true  idea  of  picto- 
rially  beautiful  drapery,  and  serve  as 
correct  guides  in  this  uncertain  and 
difficult  department  of  art.  This  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  greater  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  in  the  motive,  to 
the  purer  taste  of  the  cast  as  well  as 
folds ;  and  we  observe  in  them  the 
still  higher  precision  to  which  Raphael 


had  attidned  in  his  ideal  of  beautiful 
drapery.  (Without  this  predsion,  in 
our  notion,  neither  a  pure  model  of 
style,  nor  a  correct  judgment  can  be 
formed.  By  its  aid  the  artist,  with  a 
sure  hand,  keeps  the  accidental  in 
constant  subjection  to  the  principil 
aim,  and  the  connoisseur  learns  to 
judge  as  correctly  of  the  changefal 
beauty  of  a  fold,  as  the  more  settled 
beauty  of  a  figure,  framed  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose.  But  this  ideal  is  bj  no 
means  limited  to  any  particular  form; 
it  must  adapt  itself,  in  every  case,  to 
the  movements  of  the  figure,  and  ta 
the  cast  of  the  drapery  which  covers 
it.  To  form  a  really  beautiful  drapery, 
the  necessary  must  appear  nncoo* 
strained — the  artificial,  natural— the 
accidental,  appropriate.)  It  is  won- 
derful, indeed,  how  completely  Raphael 
has  mastered  this  ideal — with  vbat 
variety  and  purity  he  has  rendered  it. 
Among  the  countless  figures  in  his 
worke,  no  two,  perhaps,  are  draped 
in  precisely  a  similar  manner,  jost  as 
among  his  heads  no  two  areexactlj 
the  same.  If  we  go  through  every 
painting  in  the  Stanze,  more  especiallj 
the  School  of  Athens,  the  Parnasns. 
the  Heliodorus,  Incendio,  &c  &c— if 
we  study  with  this  especial  purpose, 
the  best  works  of  the  Loggie  and  Tapci* 
tries,  and  the  paintings  in  the  FarD^ 
sina,  we  are  amazed  at  the  endless  ^r- 
tility,  the  exhaustless  variety,  vhidi 
Raphael  has  displayed  even  in  this 
lifeless  department  of  his  art.  But 
his  genius  shows  itself  in  a  still  more 
striking  light,  when  we  observe  that 
with  all  this  variety,  his  figures  aod 
drapery  are  always  in  perfect  barmooj 
with  each  other,  always  designed  and 
formed  as  a  perfect  and  natural  whole, 
that  all  their  beauties  appear  so  unde. 
signed  and  familiar  that  the  eye  was- 
ders  long  over  them,  and  dwells  npoa 
them,  rejoicing  in  their  number,  almost 
without  consciously  realizing  their  pre- 
sence. So  unassumine,  so  true,  so  is 
harmony  with  itself  is  every  work  of 
this  great  artist. 

The  spirit  of  Raphael,  ever  strit^ 
after  perfection,  marked  with  heeJrai 
care  every  object  which  conld  bear 
him  onward  to  this  aim.  His  whw 
life  was  an  ever  progfressive  stndT; 
nay,  he  sought  to  learn  from  aD  who 
possessed  great  artistic  merit,  witboot 
servilely  Mihering  to  the  manner  «t 
any,  though  many  of  his  earlier  worts 
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his  Madonnas  especially,  betray  the 
tjpe  of  Perugino*s  school.     It  is  only 
thus  we  can  explain  the  harsh  judg- 
ment of  Michael  Angelo,  that  Raphael 
vas  an  artist,  not  by  nature,  but  by 
study.     His   impetuous    and    ardent 
spirit  misunderstood  the  tranquil  power 
Tvhich  moved    the  serener  mind    of 
Kaphael,  for  in  truth  this  flexibility 
of    spirit    which    assimilated    every 
excellence  to  itself,  this  pure  feeling 
for  nature  which  so  faithfully  mirrored 
every  object,  glorified  as  it  were,  by 
the  beauty  of  his  own  mind,  were  the 
nirest   gifts    ho  had    received    from 
nature.      From    her    he    drew    the 
variety,  the  truth,  the  life  of  his  works ; 
from  the  antique,   the   pure    feeiing 
for  beauty    which    distinguished   the 
Greeks.     From    Leonardo   da  Vinci, 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  Michael  Angelo, 
he  acquired  science,  harmony,  gran- 
deur of  style.    The  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  the  day,  a  Bembo,  a  Cas- 
tiliooe,  a  Bibbiena,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  closest  friendship,  assisted  him  with 
their  knowledge  of  classic  history  and 
fable,  as  many  clever  artists  lent  their 
aid  with  their  pencil  to  embody  his 
many  beautiful  ideas.     But  the  genius 
which  adapted  this  wealth  of  material 
to  its  own  masterly  creations,  which 
(elected,  arranged,  inspired  them  with 
the  bright  fulness  of  life,  was  all  his 
ciTD.    The  influence  of  other  minds 
tiiay  indeed  be  traced  in  many  of  his 
works,  but  he  was  too  independent, 
too  fervent  a  worshipper  of  nature  to 
stoop   to    a    borrowed    manner.     It 
teems  as  if  he  would  only  try  how  his 
spirit  would  appear  clothed  in  a  foreign 
garb,  but  in  every  change  he  still  is 
Raphael,  still  shines  forth,  himself  en- 
riched with  new  perfections.     In  the 
tapestry,  for  instance,  which  represents 
tlie  Adoration  of  the  Magi,   we  find 
dear  traces  of  Albert  Durer's  manner, 
p'  hose  works  bad  about  this  time  be- 
come known  to  him,  and  whose  genius 
ind  artistic  merit  he  appreciated  so 
)ighly,  that  he  hung  up  in  his  studio 
I  portrait  of  the  German  artist,  painted 
md  presented  by  himself,  and  sent 
[)urer  his  portrait  in  return.    In  taste, 
Raphael  had  nothing  to  learn  from 
3urer;  his  own  was  greater,  purer, 
ind  more  beautiful,  but  the  true  and 
irofound    feeling    for    nature   which 
tistinguisbed  the  German  artist,  must 
lave  struck  him  forcibly,  and  might 
asily  awaken  a  desire  to  attempt  some- 
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thing  in  the  same  style  and  manner  to 
testify  his  personal    respect  for   tho 
artist.     In  order  to  give  a  rich  appear- 
ance to  his  draperies,  notwithstanding 
their  simplicity,  Raphael,  where  it  was 
suitable,  liked  to  introduce  embroidery, 
worked  borders,  as  well  as  shot,  and 
pretty  coloured  draperies.     This  kind 
of   embellishment    is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  tapestries ;  K>r  instancy 
in  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  the  Pre- 
sentation, the  Resurrection.     In  sub- 
jects of  this  class  they  form  a  happy 
means  of  combining  eastern  splendour 
with  good  taste,  and  of  maicing  the 
picture  gorgeous  and  stately  without 
sacrificing  the  beauty  of  form.     The 
eye  prefers  these  old  world  adornments 
when  introduced  with  taste,  to  the 
gaudy  and  glistening  silks  just  taken, 
it  would  seem,  from  the  mercer's  stores, 
with  which  modern  artists  are  wont  to 
load  and  bedizen  their  figures.     Ra- 
phael had  the  good  fortune  to  number 
amongst  his  scholars  some  who  p08« 
sessed  a  peculiar  talent  for  this  part  of 
their  art,  and  treated  it  with  spirit  and 
taste.     Perin  del  Vaga,  Polidore,  and 
Giovanni  da  Udine  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  department^ 
and  also  in  the  arabesques  and  mo- 
nochromatic scenes  from  the  life  of 
Leo  X.,  which  serve  as  frameworks  to 
some  of  the  tapestries— a  species      of 
ornament  much  in  vogue,  and  well 
suited  to  the  state  of  art  at  that  day. 
These  arabesques  deserve  attention  on 
account  of  some  very  graceful  ideas 
conceived  with  true  classical  feeling. 
The  Four  Seasons  represented  by  Genii, 
who  exemplify  the  joys  of  Love,  of  the 
Harvest,  of  Summer,  and  the  sternness 
of  Winter,  in  happy  moments,  and  also 
the  Three  Fates,  give  to  these  appa- 
rently aimless  sports  of  fancy  a  mean- 
ing full  of  sense  and  feeling. 

As  this  sketch  makes  no  pretension 
to  embrace  all  the  characteristics  of 
Raphael's  genius,  but  merely  attempts 
an  estimate  of  his  artistic  power,  as 
revealed  in  the  tapestries,  it  can  touch 
only  on  those  points  of  excellence  in 
which  these  works  are  models  for  the 
cultivation  of  taste — namely.  Expres- 
sion, Style  of  Composition,  and  Dra- 
pery. The  other  conditions  necessary  to 
a  perRlft  and  pictorially  beautiful  work 
of  art,  they  fulfil  too  little  to  detain 
us.  The  drawing  of  the  contours, 
the  rounding  of  the  forms,  have 
suffered    so  materially  through   the 
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jgnorftDce  of  the  tapestry  workers  and 
tne  fadinff  of  the  coloursi  that  it  would 
be  as  unjust  to  blame  the  artist  for 
these  defects,  as  for  the  general  want 
of  harmony  and  keeping.  In  a  picture 
they  would  be  repulsive;  here  we 
tolerate  them,  because  they  appear  to 
be  unavoidable,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  works  delights  us  even  in  thix 
lowly  garb.  Despite  the  exceedingly 
hard  and  often  faulty  outline  in  the 
heads  and  figures,  we  can  see  a  per- 
vading grandeur  of  style  in  the 
forms,  and  can  recognise,  even  under 
the  servile  execution,  the  touch  of 
that  master  hand,  which  obeyed  with 
such  happy  facility  the  dictates  of 
an  imagination  fillea  with  the  ideal  of 
beauty. 

The  cartoons  now  in  England  are 
numbered  in  the  list  of  the  tapestries 
already  given — 1,  2,  3,  7,  9,  11,  12 ; 
they  are  painted  on  paper,  in  distem- 
peri  in  the  manner  customary  with 
Kaphael  in  his  fresco  paintings,  the 
colours  laid  on  with  a  full  broad  pen- 
cil, and  the  lights  as  well  as  shadows 
finished  by  hatching.  He  left  the 
ground,  animals,  architecture,  and 
other  accessories  to  be  painted  by  his 
scholars.  The  control  over  the  exe- 
cution of  the  tapestries  was  entrusted 
to  two  Flemish  artists,  Michael  Coxis 
and  Bernard  Von  Orley,  who  had 
studied  in  Rome  under  Raphael,  and 
were  returning  at  this  time  to  their 
native  land.  But  the  cartoons  were 
never  returned  to  Rome  with  the 
tapestries,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
workers  or  of  the  artists.  More  than 
a  hundred  years  after,  seven  of  them 
came  to  light  in  England,  where  they 
were  found  in  a  very  neglected  condi- 
tion,  in  company  with  several  pictures 
by  Titian,  Giulio  Romano,  and  others, 
which  formed  the  great  collection  of 


King  Charles  I.  at  WhitebalL  Each 
cartoon,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
tapestry  workers,  had  been  cut  length- 
ways into-  four  or  five  stripe,  and  in 
this  state  they  r<>mained,  until  tbej 
were  sought  for  after  the  Revolutios, 
when  they  were  found  rolled  up  in  an 
old  chest.  Richardson  the  elder  saw 
them  in  tliis  condition.  After  his  time, 
they  were  preserved  with  more  care ; 
they  were  strained  on  linen,  and  the 
injured  parts  carefully  restored.  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  had  a  gallery  built  for 
them  at  Hampton  Court,  their  ori- 
ginal destination.  The  remaioiDg 
cartoons  are  probably  lost  for  ever, 
as  several  fragments  of  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  smeared  and  injured 
by  oil  colour,  were  carried  to  EngUnd 
from  the  Netherlands  in  the  begianing 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  elder 
Richardson  had,  by  degrees,  collected 
about  fifty  of  such  shreda  of  heads, 
arms,  legs,  feet,  hands,  drapery,  &c.; 
these  were  principally  pieces  of  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  the  Ado« 
ration  of  the  Wise  Men,  the  Res^or- 
rection,  &c.  &c.  The  person  of  whoia 
Richardson  purchased  thero,  told  him 
that  the  cartoons  had  been  thus  cvt 
up  by  a  family  in  which  they  were  an 
heir-loom,  in  order  better  to  divide 
them  amongst  several  children.  Re- 
petitions of  many  of  the  tapestries 
were  formerly  to  be  found  in  France, 
England,  Spain,  Mantua,  and  Milan, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  maoj 
copies  of  the  whole  collection  were  is 
existence.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
Raphael's  tapestries  would  be  cele- 
brated every  where,  and  that  as  the 
taste  for  this  kind  of  decoration  for 
palaces  and  churches  was  universal, 
they  would  be  of^n  copied.  The 
cartoons  have  been  frequently  en- 
gravedj  with  more  or  less  success. 


We  may  perhaps  take  a  future  opportunity  of  addine  some  remarks  on  the 
sul^ects  chosen  by  Raphael,  and  of  examining  bow  far  they  fulfil,  in  this  respect 
also,  the  necessary  conditions  of  pictorial  art. — Translator , 
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*'  Than  bul  left  ■orrav  In  thj  Mmg, 
A  Toic«  not  lond  but  deep ; 
The  glorloofl  boiren  of  earth  amonc. 
How oftoa  dldft  thoB  w««pl 

>*  Where  oouldrt  then  flz  on  mortal  ground 
Thy  tender  thought*  aad  high? 
Now  peace  the  woman'i  heart  hath  foiwd 
And  )oy  the  poct'i  eye,"— 

M»i.  BXMAII. 

[A  ToucBiwo  Utile  poem  in  our  fifth  number  of  these  Remuns  has  so  prt^oea« 
pied  our  mindy  at  our  present  writings  that  we  cannot  choose  but  recur  in  some 
degree  to  the  thoughts  it  has  brought  with  it.  We  yield  the  more  readilj  ttt' 
tbe  impulsOf  ^ince  we  cannot  say  that  the  theme  itself  is  at  all  alien  to  these  In- 
troductory QbserTations.  The  poem  we  allude  to  is.  the  seoondy  and  ill  syiw 
ject  the  fate  of  Genius  in  the  world.  While  the  Gifted,  infinitely  ftbOTe  all 
others,  would  appear  the  most  formed  for,  as  they  are  the  most  susceptible  of 
happiness,  a  mournful  doom  seems  mostly  allotted  them ;  and  their  joys  are 
rare  in  occurrence,  and  even  then  transient  as  sun-glimpses  breaking  through 
rain-clouds.  There  can  be  little  question  but  that  the  elements  of  this  infe- 
licity may  be  found  within,  in  the  refined  organization  which  at  once  brings 
with  the  higher  habits  of  Thought,  while  at  the  same  time  by  so  doing  it  pro- 
portionably  unfits  its  possessor  for  much  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  common  life. 
The  lofty  enthusiasm,  the  unworldly  speculations,  in  which  Genius  loves  to 
indulge,  are  but  poor  weapons  for  tbe  daily  battle ;  and  here  in  consequence 
it  finds  itself  continually  worsted  by  cold  sagacity,  or  prudent  selfishness, 
or  even  by  the  patient  plodding  of  talentless  industry.  Its  own  strivings, 
ag^ain,  after  Ideal  Beauty,  create  an  unrest  fatal  to  bosom-peace ;  for  the 
equability  of  feeling  necessary  for  this  best  of  g^fts  is  lost,  and  with  it 
perishes  that  possession  for  ever.  Praise  is  less  coveted  than  appreciation, 
yet  we  find  the  life  of  Genius  to  be  often  a  hidden  one,  full  of  anxious 
labour,  and  this  unretumed,  if  not  unobserved  by  others.  Applause  draws 
nigh  with  laggard  steps,  and  sometimes  comes  not  at  all  until  it  is  too  late 
either  to  gratify  or  excite.  A  mightier  hand  puts  down  the  Dreamer's 
master-passion,  and  the  cold  ear  of  Death  is  closed  against  the  tributes 
which  flow  spontaneously  from  even  national  regard. 

How  much  sadder  this  life  of  disappointment,  when  we  view  it  falling  to 
the  lot  of  woman!  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  was  the 
female  Mind  so  continuously  exercised  as  in  our  own  dayi  and  have  we  no 
tokens  that  this  very  exercise  has  incurred,  with  too  many,  a  fearful  sacri- 
fice ?     The  Italian  poet  lamented  fw  his  country,  that  she  possessed 

••  JDoQO  in&Uee  dl  bcUei  sa," 

which  attracted  the  invader,  and  enslaved  her  children.  The  loveliest  women 
of  our  acquaintance  we  have  known  to  be  tbe  most  miserable  in  after- 
life; and  so  universal  has  been  the  rule,  that  we  could  widen  the 
range  of  the  poet's  adage,  and  almost  pronounce  beauty  of  form  and  figure 
an  unhappy  possession.  So  too  Talent,  which  is  no  other  than  Intellectual 
Beauty,  seems  too  often  a  heavy  dower.  The  temptation  to  write  is  so  strong 
and  constant,  and  so  easy  of  execution,  as  to  be  almost  irresistible.  The  writings 
appear,  they  may  be  read  and  praised ;  but  anxiety  and  weariness  are  insuffi- 
cient requital.  This  public  applause,  even  when  it  is  found,  seems  out  of 
place  with  the  feminine  character ;  and  more  blessed  far  is  She,  whose 
thoughts  have  never  wandered  outside  the  hallowed  ground  of  home — who 
haA  never  asked  one  approving  eye  beyond  those  beneath  her  own  paternal 
roof-tree. 
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But  our  most  valaed  countrywomen  inquire,  should  they  study  no 
beyond  the  Cookery-book  and  Gardener's  Calendar? — ^the  housewife  and 
its  mysteries?  By  no  means.  Culti?ate  your  talents,  you  cannot  do  so 
overmuch.  Learn  to  think.  Study  nature ;  and  in  His  works  forget  sot 
the  Author.  Read,  if  you  will,  poetry  and  romance — ^not  wvynrSj,  bat 
such  as  your  fathers,  brothers,  or  husbands  will  g^ve  you.  Do  all  these 
thinffs,  but— do  not  choose,  do  not  follow  the  pen.  Prefer  the  domestic  to 
the  literary  career ;  in  the  former  you  will  find  happiness,  in  the  Isttffi 
not  at  all.  The  patb  of  literature  we  do  not  think  was  intended  for  feoali 
footsteps.  It  places  a  woman  in  a  false,  we  had  almost  said,  an  unnatorsl  posi- 
tion. It  shows  her  striving  to  he  known  to  the  world— to  be  broi^u  to 
the  lip,  and  made  the  theme  of  discussion  or  detraction,  or  envy,  or  pnbi» 
to  be  admired,  in  short,  albeit  it  is  from  her  writings.  Thia  is  not  tia 
portion  we  would  give  you ;  nor  the  portion  you  ought  to  deaire  on  josr 
own  account.  ''  Les  femmes  doivent  penser,"  wrote  one  of  yourselTes,  "qa*0 
est  dans  cette  carridre  bien  pieu  de  sorte  qui  puissent  valoir  la  plus  obscut 
Tie  d'une  femme  aim^e  et  d*une  m^re  heureuse.*' 

We  have  heard  the  lamented  friend,  whose  writings  follow,  utter  tht 
very  same  sentiments ;  and  have  the  less  scruplesi  for  this  reasoo,  in  gitiof 
ovr  judgment  here.] 


I— ICILIA. 

*<  Mui*!  lore  Is  of  mttn*n  life  a  thing  «pvt  i 
*Tif  woman'i  whole  exiitcnce." 

Btbok. 

Her  hrow  all  bare;  her  raven  tresses  twined 
From  that  fine  forehead,  and  wreathed  up  behind 
With  strines  of  Orient  pearl ;  her  graceful  wrist 
Circled  wiw  diamonds,  pure  as  dew-drops  kissed 
By  summer  moonlight— every  limb  attired 
So  richly  that  the  coldest  heart  had  fired 

In  gazing  on  her  perfect  loveliness- 
Fair  Leonora  sate.     Her  mirror  stood 
Before  her,  and  with  half-shut  sleepy  eyes 

She  viewed  her  beauty  and  her  costly  dress. 
Her  heart  lost  in  fair  dreams  of  witcheries 
This  night  to  be  achieved.    The  crimson  blood 
Hose  briffhtly  in  her  cheek — 'twas  near  the  hour 
When  all  this  beauty  should  appear  with  power 
To  charm  all  gazers  in  the  festival — 
The  lovely  night-star  of  her  noble  hall. 

Oh,  very  beautiful  the  lady  was. 

So  pure  the  blood  that  flowed  through  every  limb» 
Thro'  whose  clear  veins  no  vulgar  stream  might  pasib 

The  pride  of  its  nobility  to  dim  1 
The  only  child — the  last  of  Leon's  line. 

Count  Leon  of  Krone — ^long  ago 
Her  mother  and  her  only  brother  died. 
And  it  was  left  for  her  alone  to  twine 

Her  grace's  mingled  honours  on  her  brow- 
That  mother's  beauty  and  that  brother's  pride. 

She  starts — the  hour  is  come !— >one  passing  glance 
From  her  pearl  chaplet  on  her  siUcen  locks 
Unto  the  satin  slippered  foot  that  mocks 

A  fairv's  lightness  in  the  giddy  dance. 

And  she  is  gliding  to  the  chamber  door. 

And  o'er  the  long  dim  galleries*  velvet  floor. 
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And  down  the  marble  stair-case,  where  the  Moon 

Sent  pale  cold  beams  thro'  the  small  window,  which 
Shone  like  an  eye  in  the  broad  sculptured  niche ; 

And  now  she  stands  within  the  wide  saloon. 

Already  there  a  crowd  have  gathered,  and 

Around  the  lady  come  a  courtly  band 

Of  noble  caraliers — each  with  some  speech        ] 

Of  hurried  flattery  or  gay  wit,  and  each 

Receiving  some  li^ht  word  or  playful  jest ; 

Yet,  Leonora !  midst  the  crowd  was  One 

Who  spite  of  thy  gay  laugh  and  careless  tone 

Had  fixed  his  image  firmly  on  thy  breast. 

Lcontius  of  Krona  1 — Each  one  prayeth 

That  she  with  him  will  tread  the  first  gay  measure ; 

She  from  her  breast  a  rose-bud  takes,  and  says 

That  he  who  reacheth  first  that  fragrant  treasure 

Shall  be  her  partner.    Down  she  threw  the  pledge ; 

It  fell  and  lighted  by  the  marble  ledge 

Whereon  Leontins  leaned.     He  snatched  the  flower, 
A  blush  stole  over  Leonora's  brow — 
She  is,  by  chance,  his  promised  partner  now. 

And  she  may  linger  near  hmi  one  short  hour : 

He  kissed  the  rose—he  took  her  little  hand 

And  off  they  glided  in  the  saraband. 

''  Ah!  mel"^from  whence  came  that  low  breathing  sigh, 

So  gentle,  yet  so  full  of  agony? 

Beside  the  pillar  hidden  by  its  shade, 

There  ntteth  unobserved  a  pale  meek  maid 

Most  simply  robed,  not  beautiful — but  yet 

Bringing  upon  the  heart  a  soft  regret, 

A  melting  tenderness  ye  scarce  knew  why. 

Was  it  her  pensive  brow  or  her  low-breathed  sigh  ? 

Poor,  poor  Icilia !  in  thy  fragile  frame 
There  burnt  a  far  more  pure  and  holy  flame 

Than  even  Leonora's ;  wo  for  thee, 

Leontius  has  thy  heart's  idolatry  I 
But  he,  the  proudest,  noblest  in  the  throng. 

How  could  he  give  thy  timid  heart  its  due— > 
Love,  tender,  deep,  devoted,  pure,  and  true. 
Such  as  to  thine  own  nature  doth  belong ; 
It  mav  not  be,  and  slowly,  day  by  day. 
This  love  is  wearing  thy  weak  form  away. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  an  ancient  race. 
And  she  had  sisters  full  of  life  and  g^ace. 
And  brothers  brave,  and  beautiful,  and  tall— ^ 
She  was  the  palest,  weakest,  least  of  all. 
She  had  a  frame  so  slight,  that  even  a  breath 
Seemed  to  have  power  to  chill  its  veins  to  death, 
A  pallid  cheek  that  seldom  wore  a  blush 
Save  when  Leontius  spoke — then  it  would  flush 
Crimson  as  Leonora's.     Her  light  hair 
Was  never  curled  and  decked  with  artful  care. 
But  its  pale  waves  smoothed  in  a  simple  braid 
Across  the  pure  white  brow  were  softly  laid. 
She  had  a  meek  and  timid  eye — its  hue 
A  tremulous  colour  that  was  scarcely  blue ; 
And  yet  'twas  very  sweet,  and  it  could  beam 
When  her  one  star  was  near,  shedding  a  gleam 
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0*er  hw  fond  heart.     Sweet  maiden  \    Yet  all  said 
loilia  was  not  one  formed  to  be  wed. 
And  named  her  as  a  being  even  from  birth 
Set  all  i^MTt  from  the  deep  love  of  earth. 

Leontius  was  beside  her^  and  her  eye 
Was  lighted  up  even  unto  brilliancYy 
And  her  small  hand,  that  he  had  kindly  preit. 
Was  lingering,  suffered  in  his  own  to  rest. 
Until  he  dropped  it  of  himself ;  her  cheek 
Was  glowing  like  a  rosy  snnset  streak. 
And  she  was  speaking  with  an  air  more  gay 
Than  she,  poor  girl,  had  worn  for  many  a  day. 
And  Leonora — she  was  standing  near. 
With  head  averted,  yet  could  plainly  hear 
Leontius  speaking  to  that  gentle  thing. 
And  in  her  heart  the  angry  passions  sting— 

Jealousy,  hate,  revenge  I    There  hs^  been  words 
Between  the  twain  during  the  dance,  that  thrilled 
Too  rudely  on  the  bosom's  finer  chords. 

Whose  angry  echo  was  not  yet  half  stilled. 
Yet  upon  Leonora's  lip  a  smile 

Hong  like  the  sunshine,  and  she  laughed  and  talked, 

And  arm  in  arm  with  other  gallants  walked, 
And  yet  her  h«art  was  bursting  all  the  while. 

A  little  path  beside  a  rivulet, 

Whose  bank  with  the  low  willow  trees  was  iet# 

And  two  who  slowly  wandered  in  her  light* 

Had  the  pale  moon  to  gaae  upon  that  night« 

Leontius  and  Icilia ;  on  his  arm 

Leaneth  the  maiden  ^there  was  such  a  charm 

In  being  thus  supported  I     Ah*  too  soon 

They  reach  her  home,  and  rill,  and  love,  and  moon 

The  cruel  door  hath  severed  from  her  eyes. 

Yet  hath  her  memory  seized  upon  a  priie 

That  it  will  keep  for  ever.     As  they  parted, 

A  tear  unto  her  gentie  eye  had  started. 

And  he  had  drawn  her  closer  to  his  side. 

And  taken  her  small  hand,  and  on  its  snow 

Pressed  a  long  kiss-^ay,  even  now  its  glow 
Went  to  her  heart ;  and  as  he  turned  he  said, 
*'  God  b|ess  theo,  dear  Icilia  1"     He  was  gone-i- 
Perhaps  he  soon  forgot  that  fervent  tone ; 
But  sh6.*-ah,  she  remembered  it,  poor  mud ; 
She  laid  her  down  that  night  to  rest  in  peace. 

And  yet  she  could  not  sleep  for  very  bliss, 

So  happy  the  joung  spirit  ever  is. 
When  for  a  wliile  its  wearing  sorrows  cease* 
And  hope  peeps  for  a  moment  trembling  forth. 
She  should  have  died  just  thertt  counting  the  worth 
Of  all  the  joy  that  love  returned  confers. 
Ere  the  conviction  came  it  never  can  be  hers. 

But  Leonora  in  her  gorgeous  home 
Was  lonely,  and  her  brow  bore  clouds  of  gloom ) 
She  sought  her  chamber,  but  no  couch  that  night 
Received  the  pressure  of  her  limbs  so  light. 
But  with  the  crimson  curtains  half  undrawn. 
She  paced  her  chamber,  wearying  for  the  dawn» 
And  ever  and  anon  with  restless  eye 
Oat-glancing  on  the  calm  and  quiet  sky. 
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Whereon  the  sinking  moon  flung  upward  rajs 
Of  pallid  glory ;  then  her  lamp's  red  blaze 
Grew  fainter-^it  was  morning ;  on  a  chair 
The  lovely  lady  sank,  and  slumbered  there. 

They  said  her  cheek  was  brighter,  that  more  clear 

And  frequent  rang  her  soft  laugh  on  the  ear, 

And  would  outgrow  her  fearful  state  at  length — 

That  she  was  gaining  gladness,  health,  and  strength. 

She  read  when  young  Leontius  sate  beside  her^ 

She  often  walked  if  he  was  there  to  guide  her ; 

Nay,  once  they  said  she  trod  a  saraband. 

Supported  by  his  arm,  led  by  his  hand ! 

• 

He  did  not  speak  of  love,  yet  she  began 

To  deem  the  love  that  in  her  spirit  burned^ 
Would  surely  at  the  last  be  well  returned ; 

For  if  he  chanced  to  see  her  faint  or  wan. 

His  brow  grew  grave,  and  he  would  ask  if  aught 

Of  sadness  in  Icilia  did  intrude 

With  such  a  marked  and  deep  solicitude^ 

That  she  may  be  forgiven  the  hopeful  thought ; 

And  Leonora  now  was  far  away. 

Winning  all  hearts  upon  a  foreign  shore. 
Perhaps  she  might  return  to  them  no  more — 

What  to  her  heart  £d  not  her  wishes  say  ? 

**  Step  firmly  on  the  shore."  The  maay  boat 
Still  hath  left  all  its  motion  in  her  limbs. 
Still  on  her  head  the  dizzy  heeling  swims. 

And  all  the  town  before  her  seems  afloat ; 
A  train  of  damsels  follow  from  the  shore. 
Who  doth  not  know  the  Lady  Leonore  ? 

Icilia  sate  all  calmly  by  the  sea. 

That  the  fresh  breeze  might  fan  her  placid  face, 
Which  now  hath  won  so  much  of  living  grace^ 

And  lo,  Leontius  shares  with  her  the  free 

And  pleasant  wind.     A  glad  and  thankful  train. 

Brought  to  their  native  land  in  joy  again — 

There  is  the  fairest,  with  but  little  bloom 

Left  in  her  cheek,  o'er  which  the  snowy  plume 

Droops  floating  in  the  wind.     Ahy  his  fontl  eye 

Hath  seen  her,  and  she  feeleth  Who  is  nigh. 

And  the  red  blush  is  up  again^  as  deep 

As  ever.     Will  her  passion  never  sleep  ? 

She  never  hath  forgotten  him,  and  he— 

Is  she  not  his  own  bright  deity  ? 

And  for  Icilia — that  pale  silent  star. 

She  shone  but  when  that  Sun  was  hidden  far. 


Oh,  pale  Icilia,  waken  1     Wherefore  thus 

Are  thy  meek  eyelids  closed,  and  thy  pure  cheek 

Pillowed  against  the  last  enduring  house. 

The  chilly  tombstone  ?     Art  thou  grown  too  weak 

To  hasten  home,  without  an  hour  of  rest 

In  the  old  church  ?     The  bridal  train  are  gone> 

Leontius  and  his  beauteous  Leonore. 

How  very  quiet,  Maiden»  is  thy  breast*- 
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Thou  MemMt  lifeless  as  the  marble  stone 
Thou  leanest  on ;  wake»  ladj— can  it  be 
Icilia !     There  the  chain  was  rent  from  thee ! 

Thj  heart  was  broken— thou  wilt  mourn  no  more. 


.     ]I. — THB  QIFTED. 

Ohp  wo  for  those  whose  dearest  themes 

Must  rest  within  the  bosom's  fold  ; 
Ohy  wo  for  those  who  live  on  dreams. 

Unheeded  bv  the  coarse  and  cold. 
They  hare  a  hidden  life  akin 

To  nothing  in  this  earthly  sphere ; 
They  hare  a  glorious  world  within. 

Where  nothing  mortal  may  appear — 
A  world  of  songy  and  flower,  and  gem. 

Yet  wo  for  them— oh,  wo  for  them* 

Such  his  perplexmg  wo,  who  seeks 

A  refnge  upon  stranger  shores ; 
In  vain  to  foreign  ears  he  speaks. 

In  vain  their  sympathy  implores ; 
The  same  sad  fate  a  bark  might  prove. 

Laden  with  gold,  or  princely  store. 
Without  a  guiding  star  above 

And  an  unmeasured  deep  before. 
The  world  doth  scorn  them,  jibe,  contemn; 
Wo  for  the  g^ed,  wo  for  them ! 


UT»«-.A  so  NO* 

I  have  parted  from  thee, 

I  have  looked  my  last, 
I  have  striven  to  be 

Absolved  of  the  Past. 
I  have  struggled,  and  own 

I  have  said  **  farewell :' 
Why  have  I  not  flown 

From  the  power  of  thy  spell? 


.  •• 


I  never  again 

May  beholdjthy  face. 
But  I  carry  thy  chain 

From  place  to  place ; 
And  never  thy  thought 

May  return  to  me. 
Yet  I  would  not  do  aught 

Unpleasing  to  thee. 

I  would  I  could  'scape 

From  the  circling  cloud 
That  still  in  each  shape 

Thine  image  doth  shroud ; 
I  would  I  could  fix 

My  thoughts  far  away. 
That  my  spirit  might  mix 

With  the  world's  common  clay* 
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I  would  I  could  flee 

The  hatintiog  tone. 
Whose  magic  can  be 

Of  thy  lips  alone  ; 
I  would  I  could  put 

Thj  memory  aside. 
And  my  lone  bosom  shut 

With  the  ice-bars  of  pride. 

I  would  I  could  learn 

Insensate  to  be. 
Unheeding  and  stern 

As  thou  wert  to  me ; 
But  as  soon  might  I  sweep 

The  stars  out  of  heaven. 
As  from  my  heart's  deep 

Bid  thine  image  be  driven* 


IV. — THE  8PUlIT*TaYST. 

Meet  me.  Mine  Own  t    Although  the  sea 
Rolls  its  untimely  waves  between  us. 

Still  spreads  the  sky's  immensity 

With  the  same  star  that  oft  hath  seen  us  ; 

Thu  very  night,  in  visions  sweet 

That  meeting  shall  our  hearts  repeat. 

Talk  to  me,  love,  and  I  shall  hear 

Within  my  heart  that  voice  of  gladness ; 

Its  ringing  tones  in  echoes  clear 

Shall  thrill  away  its  gathering  sadness. 

Talk,  dearest,  and  in  fate's  despite 

111  listen  to  tiiy  voice  to-night. 

Kiss  me.  Mine  Own,  and  I  will  lift 
My  lips  to  answer  thy  caresses ; 

Ay,  freely  shower  the  precious  gift 

Upon  my  brow,  my  cheek,  my  tresses* 

Sealed  on  my  very  heart  shall  be 

Those  spirit-kisses  given  to  me. 


v.— THE  UOTHSE's  FAITH. 

**  Hark  how  the  wind  is  whistling.  Mother, 

List  to  the  driving  rain ; 
And,  ala^y  to  think  that  my  gentle  brother 

Is  tossed  on  the  stormy  main." 
The  mother  raised  her  meek  blue  eye 
From  the  holy  book  to  the  stormy  sky. 
And  a  iftoment's  flush  went  o'er  her  brow 
As  she  thought  of  the  boiling  flood  below. 
But  she  checked  her  human  weakness  well. 
And  sighed  for  the  heart  that  would  rebel ; 
And  then  she  meekly  spoke — **  my  love, 
I  will  not  fear,  there's  a  God  above." 

"  But  I  have  been  to  the  garden,  mother. 
And  the  vine  is  trailed  and  torn. 
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One  rose-tree  crushed,  and  pale  the  other 

Droops  like  a  thing  forlorn ; 
And  oh  I  all  night  how  the  tall  troea  oreaked. 
As  if  some  fearful  woe  they  shrieked." 
Again  the  mother's  pale  cheek  biimed» 
As  she  thought  of  him  for  whom  ahe  yearned ; 
But  she  spoke  again  in  holy  trust, 
**  The  God  I  worship  is  good  and  just." 

''  But  look  at  the  tossing  wave^,  mother. 

How  they  dash,  and  foam,  and  roar. 
And  the  wild  winds  howling  almost  smother 

Their  echoings  ashore.** 
The  mother  looked  to  the  ocean  wild. 
And  her  heart  gprew  sick  for  her  absent  child. 
And  the  strong  prayer  rose  from  that  swelling  heart — 
*'  My  God,  thy  help  and  aid  impart." 

''  Look,  look  to  the  path  from  the  beach,  mother. 

Some  neighbour  that  must  be — 
Oh,  should  he  say  mine  only  brother 

Is  wrecked  in  that  stormy  sea." 
But  the  mother's  brow  grew  deeplier  flushed. 
And  her  very  breath  at  her  heart  was  hushed. 
And  the  light  in  her  meek  and  trust  All  eye 
Grew  bright  as  a  star  in  a  frosty  sky  ; 
Then  over  the  cottage  floor  she  sprung. 
And  back  the  door  on  its  hinges  flung. 
And  round  her  wet  and  wear?  boy 
She  flung  her  arms  in  feverish  joy. 
•  The  gallant  ship  is  all  a  wreck. 
But  she  hath  fallen  upon  his  neck ; 
His  hard-earned  wealth  is  lost  and  gone,. 
But  the  God  of  mercy  hath  spared  her  son. 


Vt. — THE  BCLIFBED   MOON. 

(Ifay  81, 1844.) 

Brightly  she  rose,  that  full  round  Moon, 

Into  a  cloudless  sky — 
Slow-creeping  shadow  dims  foil  soon 

Her  silvery  majesty. 

On,  on  that  darkening  shadow  glides, 
And  o'er  her  beauty  spreads ; 

Showing  that  not  with  her  resides 
The  borrowed  light  she  sheds. 

Soul !  learn  a  lesson  from  the  8oene# 

So  shall  thy  story  run. 
Whene'er  Earth's  shadow  oomes  between 

Thee  and  thy  heavenly  Sun. 


Vn. — THE  REHEMBBANCB  OV   A   DBlAM. 

I  dreamed  I  met  thee,  where  leaves  were  greeneil, 
And  the  flowers  around  us  were  sweet  and  fair, 

The  cloudless  Heaven  shone  out  serenest, 
And  thy  brow  was  free  from  a  shade  of  oare ; 
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And  I  dreamed  I  wandered  o'er  hill  and  heathir 

That  livelong  day  of  light  and  love# 
Untired,  unflagging—- etilT  together^ 

Glad  at  the  Earth  and  the  Hearene  above. 

We  were  on  mountains^  we  were  by  riTers* 

And  bj  thtf  eouroe  of  the  moorland  springs  t 
We  were  where  the  aspen  faintly  qniverSf 

And  the  careless  willow  its  garland  flings : 
And  tLg^n  we  rambled  through  vale  and  meadoWf 

And  came  to  gardens  bedecked  with  care. 
Where  the  graceful  linden  flung  its  shadow. 

And  the  orange  flower  perfumed  the  air. 

And  wordless  music  around  us  quivered. 

With  peace  and  love  in  its  dreamy  tone ; 
Yet  we  seemed  from  other  mortals  severed 

— We  might  have  been  in  the  world  alone. 
There  were  none  to  watch  us,  and  none  to  chide  us, 

No  jealous  fears,  no  curious  eyes ; 
Our  love  flowed  on,  the  power  to  guide  us. 

And  'neath  its  spell  we  were  good  and  wise. 

I  dreamed— I  waked  1  thou  art  not  near  me, 

I  cannot  look  in  thine  eyes  to-day ; 
I  cannot  have  thy  voice  to  cheer  me. 

Oh  I  life  is  sad  when  thou  art  away. 
But  mv  spirit,  her  eager  wing  extending, 

Hath  flown  in  the  light  of  hope  to  thine ; 
And  I  know  thy  heart  of  hearts  is  blending 

Its  vital  stream  of  love  with  mine. 


Vni. — TBE   BRACELBT. 

Lady,  'twas  with  a  throbbing  heart, 
Glad  to  obey  thy  least  command. 

Though  saddened  from  thy  smile  to  part, 
I  took  the  bracelet  from  thy  hand. 

There  was  a  magic  in  its  gold, 
A  magic  in  its  jewels  borne ; 

No  fairy  talisman  of  old 
With  half  such  reverence  was  worfii 

As  I  have  kept  and  treasured  it 
And  gaxed  on  it  in  reverie. 

Till  visions  o'er  my  soul  would  flit- 
Visions  all  bright  with  thoughts  of  thee. 

I  saw  thy  deep  and  melting  eyes, 

I  saw  thy  bright  and  open  brow. 
The  raven  hair,  that  richly  lies 

Above  that  forehead's  living  snow  ; 
I  saw  that  roseate  lip,  the  throne 

Of  all  sweet  smiles  and  sunny  dreams ; 
I  heard  that  gentle  voice's  tone. 

Soft  as  the  flow  of  silver  streams. 
That  simple  bracelet  in  mine  band 

Those  fantasies  to  life  would  call ; 
It  was  the  enchanter's  golden  wand 

That  had  the  mastery  of  them  all. 
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Hm  to  your  gentle  ladj'e  bower : 

Ah  I  bootless  will  your  errand  be, 
Yon  oannot  hare  for  her  the  power— 

The  magio  power  joa  have  Ibr  me  f 
Go  sparkle  on  her  graoefal  arm ; 

And,  if  she  chideth  yonr  deUy, 
TeU  her  she  wore  the  wondrous  charm 

That  kept  yon  lingering  on  your  way— 
Tell  her  yonr  broken  Irreath  seonre 

Restored,  and  firm  her  hand  reoetres^ 
But  not  so  firm*  and  not  so  sure 

As  are  the  yiewless  chains  tJU  wcaTet  I 


IX.«-ALXTHX*S  DOOM* 


YeSf  yes  I — ^her  beauty  will  decay. 
Her  dark  rich  bur  be  turned  to  grey# 
The  roundness  of  her  cheek  be  gone. 
The  smoothness  from  her  brow  be  flown* 

The  lustre  of  her  gentle  ere 
Be  dimmed*  or  sparkle  fitndly  ; 
Her  ruby  lips  be  blanched  and  pale. 
Her  full  form  Phantom-like  and  frail. 

Her  hand  be  weak,  and  worn,  and  thin. 
Showing  the  feverish  pulse  within. 
Her  parchM  lips  be  breathed  apart 
By  the  thick  beatings  of  her  heart. 


And  she  will  fade,  and  she  will  be 
Victim  of  fond  fidelity. 
Till  her  sweet  spirit  shall  awake. 
And  from  its  weary  prison  break* 


And  o'er  the  Lady's  mortal  thratl 
That  glorious  spiht  triumph  shall ; 
Through  faith  to  man  her  life  is  done. 
Through  faith  to  God  her  life  immortal  won  1 


X.«— THS  KAINBOW  SIIN  IK  TOWN. 

Welcome  I  thou  beauteous  messenger 

Of  peace,  and  promise  too ; 
Amidst  the  city's  busy  stir. 

What  wonders  thou  canst  do  I 
A  rush  of  heaven  where  sordid  earth 

Seemed  only  to  have  sway— 
Of  purer  light  a  holy  birth 

Upon  a  common  dar. 
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Welcome  I  my  heart  was  sore  with  care. 

My  soul  with  earth  was  soiled ; 
In  crowded  mart  and  thoroughfare 

Long  have  I  sorely  toiled. 
Thon  comest ! — ^blessings  on  thy  smile. 

All  fleeting  though  it  he ; 
Thou  brightly  comest  to  reconcile 

My  weary  life  and  me. 

What  blessed  memories  dost  thou  bring 

Of  hopes  and  days  gone  by. 
When  all  my  life  was  flowery  spring. 

And  rambow-like  its  sky — 
When  in  thy  blended  hues  I  saw 

A  vision  of  delight. 
And  nought  but  happy  dreams  could  flow 

From  thee,  the  pure  and  bright  1 

How  glad  thou  mad'st  my  childish  heart. 

Placed  in  the  rainy  sky  ; 
How  watched  I  then  the  clouds  depart. 

And  knew  the  sunshine  niffh  ; 
How  OTer  hill  and  heathery  plam, 

I  chased  thy  colours  fair. 
And  felt  a  vague  delicious  pain 

To  see  them  melt  in  air. 

What  images  thou  wakenest  mno. 

Of  early  scenes  and  days  ; 
How  gleamest  thou  o'er  the  mountain's  brow. 

Tinging  its  crowning  haze ; 
How  dost  thou  bathe  the  wild  greenwood 

In  liquid  gem-like  light ; 
How  doth  the  river's  stately  flood 

Give  back  thy  radiance  bright ! 

The  spints  of  a  thousand  flowers. 
The  soul  of  every  g^m. 

Essence  of  buds  from  Eastern  bowers- 
Say,  art  thou  formed  from  them  ? 

Oh,  blessed  art  thou,  graceful  Bow, 
Who  canst  such  pictures  bring— 

Ob,  blessed  thou,  who  makest  flow 
Each  wild  imagining — 

But  blessed  most  that  thou  art  yet 
To  shine  on  us  allowed. 

To  teach  us  God's  own  hand  hath  set 
^  His  bow  within  the  cloud  1" 


XX— UNES   ADDBB88ED   TO   A  CHILD. 

Seest  thou  the  rose  ? 
It  springeth  from  the  lowly  earth. 
It  hath  a  bright  and  lovely  birth. 

Where  the  warm  East  Wind  blowi 
So  when  God's  Spirit  breathes  may  sweet  flowers  start. 
Gladdening  the  low  and  earthly  place,  thy  heart. 
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Seest  thou  the  stars  ? 
They  shine  with  pure  and  heavenly  light* 
Shedding  their  radiance  on  the  Nlght» 
No  mist  their  glory  mars-* 
So  bursting  through  the  clouds  that  darkly  roll* 
May  the  pure  day-star  rise  within  thy  soul ! 

May  thy  young  years 
Be  given  to  Him  who  gives  thee  all ; 
No  doubt  disturb,  no  fear  appal ; 
But  all  thy  spring  time  tears 
Flow  out  in  gratitude  to  Him  above^ 
Who  draws  thy  youthful  heart  with  cords  of  lo?e. 

Still  he  a  child. 
Even  when  age  its  snows  shall  shed. 
And  years  go  dimly  o  er  thy  head — 
A  daughter  reconciled, 
As  humbly  to  thy  Father's  footstool  drawn. 
As  when  thou  satest  there  in  life's  dear  dawa. 


XII. — THE    ABSENT   ONES. 

Time  hath  passed  with  a  light  footfall, 

Friend,  through  thy  bright  ancestral  hall : 

The'  fret-work  still  looks  fresh  and  fair. 

The  windows  their  fforgeous  colouring  wear. 

The  dome  is  high,  toe  pillars  strong — 

How  can  I  think  the  time  so  long  ? 

Years  since  I  stooped  my  head  before 

*Neath  the  wreath  o*ershadowing  the  \ovi  side>door^ 

Years,  and  no  trace  of  dull  decay 

Is  here,  yet  a  something  hath  passed  away. 

The  fire  burns  bright  on  the  ample  hearth. 

But  I  miss  the  sound  of  the  children's  mirth, 

I  miss  bright  smiles  and  their  laughter's  tone^- 

Where,  oh,  where  are  thy  children  gone  ? 

There  was  one  whose  eye  had  an  eagle's  glance. 

And  courage  sate  in  bis  brow's  expanse ; 

Tell  me,  sweet  friend,  and  where  is  he  ? 

**  A  wanderer  from  home  on  the  treacheroua  sea. 

Long  hath  he  roamed  with  a  venturous  band. 

Seeking  for  wealth  in  a  distant  land; 

But  when  summer  is  fair,  over  valley  and  glen. 

With  the  rose  and  the  swallow  he  comes  again." 

And  thefe  was  another,  a  thoughtful  boy, 

Careless  of  childish  sport  or  toy, 

Yet  poring  o'er  books  like  a  miser  o'er  gold. 

Loving  wild  tales  and  legends  of  old* 

Thought  drew  swift  lines  o'er  that  pure  young  brow. 

"  Thro*  the  wood  walks  he  strays,  but  when  night  atari  barn, 

I  trust  to  his  home  will  the  wanderer  return." 
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And  the  merry,  bright  child,  with  the  golden  bair^ 

Dancing  like  light  o'er  his  forehead  so  fair  ? 

"  He  tarrieth  with  teachers  loving  and  kind. 

Winning  rich  gifts  for  his  opening  mind ; 

But  when  the  frost  on  the  leafless  trees 

Is  rustling  crisp  in  the  wintry  breeze. 

And  the  Christmas  bough  in  the  hall  doth  sway, 

I  trust  in  his  home  shall  the  fair  child  play." 

And  the  sweetest  of  all,  the  lovely  one. 
Whose  low,  soft  voice  had  so  dear  a  tone. 
Whose  eye  was  so  darkly,  so  tenderly  bright. 
Whose  hand  so  small,  whose  step  was  so  light—* 
Thou  tremblest,  thou  weepesti     And  is  it  so — 
Is  that  beauteous  head  in  the  churchyard  low  ? 
Alas  I  and  time  shall  the  rest  restore. 
But  the  fairest  and  dearest  shall  come  no  more. 

«  Well  hast  thou  guessed.     From  our  household  band 

The  bright  one  is  passed  to  a  holier  land ; 

She  drinks  from  the  fountains  of  wisdom  there. 

With  a  brow  unclouded  by  earthly  care ; 

And  she  dwells  with  a  teacher  far  away, 

Nor  looks  nor  longs  for  a  holiday ; 

She  hath  passed  the  Dark  Valley's  narrow  track, 

And  we  know  on  its  pathway  she  comes  not  back. 

"  But  by  the  light  of  her  cloudless  eye. 
So  full  of  Faith's  heartfelt  prophecy  ; 
By  the  holy  words  of  prayer  and  praise 
That  hallowed  her  lips  in  her  few  short  days ; 
By  her  glad  '  farewell,'  when  we  needs  must  part, 
I  have  gathered  strength  to  my  weary  heart. 
For  I  know  in  the  Saviour's  ransomed  train 
With  the  Angels  and  Saints  we  shall  meet  again !" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


(t 


Commodity — the  bUw  of  the  world.** 

*  From  home  and  friends  tho'  waadaring  te 

A  dreary  fate  be  mine,  lore, 
I'd  rather  lire  In  endleM  war 

Than  buy  my  peace  with  tUnc,  lore.** 


Ki!r«  Joma. 


**  Daly  wrote  to  Bessy,  and  though 
ber  reply  was  of  course  fall  of  na- 
tural g^ief  and  dejection,  yet  when 
he  had  more  fully  enlarged  to  her  on 
his  certainty  of  success,  on  the  absolute 
necessity  there  was  for  his  exerting 
himself  in  some  profession,  in  order  to 
obtain  her,  and  hinted  at  his  disap- 
pointment in  her  want  of  courage 
and  confidence  as  reproachful  to  his 
affection,  the  tone  of  her  letters 
altered.  She  not  only  consented  to  his 
departure,  but  urged  it ;  there  was  a 
character  of  firmness  and  resignation 
in  her  lang^uage,  strange  in  a  creature 
so  young ;  but  she  was  then  no  longer 
a  child,  she  was  a  strong  hearted  and 
energetic  woman.  There  had  been 
an  exercise  given  to  her  powers,  which 
was  very  soon  apparent.  Daly's  sur- 
mise had  proved  but  too  true.  She 
had  been  urged,  by  force  of  threats 
and  persuasion,  which  was  more 
difficult  still  for  her  to  withstand, 
to  become  the  wife  of  young  Mere- 
dyth. 

«<  She  told  him,  that  after  a  fort- 
night of  vain  persecutions,  of  which 
she  evidently  gave  a  softened  descrip- 
tion. Colonel  Power  had  left  Barrons- 
conrt,  and  had  removed  with  them 
into  lodgings  in  Chester,  which  was 
only  fifteen  miles  distant.  Her  father 
was  a  changed  man,  not  only  towards 
her,  but  altogether  ;  and  he  continually 
charged  her  with  causing  the  ruin  of  him 
and  her  mother,  as  well  as  of  her  own- 
self  by  her  obstinacy.  She  also  said  she 
feared  that  he  suspected  her  of  enter  tain- 
ing  some  superior  attachment  than  to 
himself,  for  he  had  accused  her  of 
it,  and  even  named  the  Dalys,  both 
Edward  and  Richard ;  that  it  was  pos- 
sible this  might  have  been  but  a 
random  suspicion,  however,  he  had 
forbidden  all  further  communications 
with  the  family,  unless  such  as  should 
be  subject  to  his  inspection,  but  she 


added,  '  still  do  not  fear  me,  Richard, 
unless  that  you  have  some  other  fear 
besides  my  forgetting  yon,  it  is  true 
I  may  be  dead  long  before  you  come 
back,  I  sometimes  think  it,  for  I  have 
little  life  in  me  now,  except  to  love 
you,  and  perhaps,  even  that  is  a  sin, 
for  papa  is  angry  with  me  and  almost 
hates  me,  not  that  I  beUeve  he  would 
like  Mr.  Meredyth  for  a  husband  for 
me,  but  he  says  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  marry  him,  and  that  he  will 
be  obeyed,  and  that  if  I  do  marry  him, 
in  two  or  three  months,  I  will  like 
him  better  than  any  one  elae.  Mafflma 
tells  me  I  ought  to  obey  my  Esther, 
but  yet  she  cries  while  she  apeaks  to 
me,  still  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not 
Never,  Richard,  never,  will  I  be  an- 
other's than  yours,  and  if  it  be  thit 
I  must  die  for  this,  God  will  hars 
mercy  on  my  soul.  Yon  most  not 
write  to  me  now.  We  are  at  No.  li 
Eastgate  street ;  papa  has  written  ti> 
desire  the  cottage  to  be  add,  we  are 
never  to  return  to  Clonsalli^bv  this 
thought  breaks  my  heart,  for  I  do 
not  know  what  is  to  become  of  wt, 
I  do  not  like  to  say  to  yoa,  "  do  not 
go,  Richard,"  but  oh,  oome  aad  see 
me  if  you  can,  before  joa  go,  for  I 
am  wedc  and  alone,  pity  me  and  think 
for  me." 

''  As  his  letters  from  her  were  ad- 
dressed to  my  rooms,  I  was  preseot 
when  he  received  this.  It  was  in- 
possible  not  to  commiserate  him.  "  I 
am  a  lost  man,  Irwin,  I  cannot  leavs 
her,  but  what  to  do  if  I  remMn,  tell 
me,  counsel  me,  I  cannot  think,  I  csd- 
not  consider."  We  agreed  that  oar 
best  course  was  to  embark  immedh 
ately  for  Chester,  and  after  having  sees 
her,  to  be  guided  by  drcumstances  si 
to  how  to  act.  He  made  some  pretext 
to  his  family,  and  we  sailed  the  fol- 
lowing day.  I  waited  for  a  k»Dg  tiow 
near  their   lodgings,  before  I  cosKl 
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contriTe  to  apprize  Bessy  of  our 
urival,  I  did  not  tell  her  that  Daly 
w%s  with  me,  until  I  had  heard  the 
pvticolars  of  her  situation.  She 
W.LS  so  haggard  and  wan,  that  it  was 
mournful  to  look  upon  her,  her  hair 
was  drawn  back  from  her  temples, 
her  eyes  swelled  with  weeping,  but 
what  struck  me  most  painfully,  was 
the  rigid  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, the  manifestation  of  a  resolute 
spirit  that  would  struggle  to  the 
death.  I  saw  that  their  mutual  affec- 
tion  was,  indeed,  their  all,  and  that 
any  plan  by  whomsoever  formed, 
which  involved  its  abandonment, 
would  he  vainly  proposed  to  either, 
so  I  told  her  that  Daly  was  with  me, 
and  had  only  remained  at  the  hotelj 
until  I  should  have  made  sure  of  an 
interview  with  her,  secure  from  dis- 
covery, that  there  was  nothing  for 
her  rescue,  but  to  elope  with  him, 
in  which  case,  he  would  abandon  his 
Indian  scheme,  and  trust  to  his  exer- 
tions and  to  fortune  to  provide  for 
them." 

*'  Did  Richard  propose  that  ?"  said 
she,  "  I  cannot  believe  it.  No,  Mr. 
Irwin,  that  could  never  be,  I  could 
not  desert  my  father  and  mother  now, 
or  forget  sixteen  years  of  love,  and  the 
ties  of  nature  and  duty»  for  one  fort- 
nights  unkindness.  I  will  not  dis- 
pose of  myself,  but  I  voill  have  an 
option  to  refuse  misery,  tell  Richard 
if  I  may  not  be  his,  I  will  never  be 
another*s;  I  wish  him  to  follow  his 
former  plan,  I  have  reconciled  myself 
to  it  now,  but  let  me  see  him  unce, 
once  more  before  he  goes." 

"  The  next  day,  after  several  vain 
ffforts,  (for  Meredyth  was  with  her 
father  in  their  lodgings,  the  whole 
uioming,  and  she  could  not  escape 
from  them),  Daly  saw  her,  and  be- 
fore they  parted,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  leave  her,  but  as  his 
wife,  legally  and  surely  Am,  and  there- 
fore secure^l  by  an  insuperable  barrier 
from  further  persecution,  '  she  is  safe 
from  personal  restraint  and  indignity,' 
said  he, '  while  her  mother  lives,  and 
I  am  sure  that  even  her  father  (who 
is  capableof  any  safe  villainy)  knows  her 
»<pirit  too  well,  ever  to  offer  it  to  her, 
still  it  is  hard  for  her  to  endure  the 
mental  discipline  she  is  subjected  to, 
ill  his  threats  and  entreaties ;  she  will 
not  fly  with  me,  for  her  piety  is  even 
stronger  than  her  affectionSf  but  I  have 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  156. 


brought  her  to  consent  to  this  plan, 
and  I  must  needs  be  contented  with  it.' 

*•  For  three  weeks,  during  which 
he  and  I  lived  together  in  an  obscure 
street  opposite  the  race  course  at 
Chester,  called  the  Rhoo  Dee,  between 
them  the  banns  were  duly  published 
in  the  small  parish  church  near.  Cir- 
cumstanced as  they  were  in  a  strange 
town,  the  names  attracted  no  notice, 
nor  was  the  clergyman  aware  of 
more  than  of  these,  and  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  parties. 

"  It  was  on  a  gloomy  morning  early 
in  February,  that  they  were  married. 
Daly  was  cheerful  and  collected,  and 
T  gave  away  the  pale  and  tearful,  but 
happy  bride;  she  had  on  the  large 
black  bonnet,  and  duffle  grey  cloak  of 
the  servant  of  the  house,  which  she  had 
borrowed  for  the  occasion ;  I  saw  the 
eyes  of  the  clergyman  rest  dubiously 
on  the  slight,  delicate  hand,  which 
was  offered  for  the  ring  from  beneath 
this  coarse  covering,  but  it  was  too 
late  for  inquiry,  the  rest  of  the  ser- 
vice was  soon  over,  and  we  left  the 
church. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  Chester  V* 
said  Irwin  to  me. 

Never !"  replied  I. 
Perhaps,*'  said  he,  "  any  spot  in 
which  these  scenes  took  place  would 
be  equally  hallowed  in  my  eyes ;  but 
still  there  is  a  character  peculiar  to 
that  town  which  associates  well  with 
what  I  witnessed  there.  I  went  to' 
visit  it  once  since,  to  recall  that 
scene,  and  soothe  my  urgent  me- 
mory, and  exhaust  my  vain  sorrow 
thereby.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in 
England ;  it  is  cut  out  of  a  rook. 
I  cannot  describe  it  to  you  now— 
its  foreign,  antique  air,  and  its  imprea. 
sive  quaintness — but  it  is  a  place  by 
itself.  There  is  a  legend  for  every 
street,  almost  for  every  house.  To  me 
the  very  moon  seems  to  shine  with 
reverence  on  the  gloomy  gates  and 
ancient  walls,  and  to  lighten,  with 
plaintive  softness,  the  sylvan  Dee, 
which  winds  beneath  them,  recalling 
the  requiem  of  the  beleaffured  monks, 
as  they  chaunted  the  *  Miserere  Do- 
mine,'  long,  long  ago.' 

"  The  church  in  which  they  were 
married  was  a  small  part  apportioned 
off  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
Saxon  Cathedral  of  St.  John.  This 
is  not  the  church  now  called  the  '  Ca- 
thedral,' which  is  much  more  modern, 
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being  of  Norman  date.  St.  John's  is 
situated  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
rock  of  which  the  city  consists,  and  it  is 
on  a  level  with  the  wall  which  surrounds 
to  a  great  height,  the  other  parts  of 
the  town.  Ononeside,thechurchjard 
is  hounded  by  a  perpendicular  preci- 
pice of  eighty  feet,  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Dee ;  in  the  midst  of 
it  rises  the  high  rugged  church  tower 
of  red  sandstone,  which  overlooks  a 
Roman  military  structure  on  the  wall, 
three  or  four  broken  remnants  of  the 
former  pile,  which  have  been  trans- 
formed into  modem  cottage  dwellings* 
and  these*  covered  partly  with  ivy,  and 
with  various  flowering  plants,  seem 
to  smile  upon  the  old  churchyard, 
thickly  planted  with  grey  tombs,  into 
which  they  open. 

**  One  of  them,  externally  resembling 
a  small  hut,  was  then  to  be  let.  We 
entered  it  when  we  left  the  church.  A 
trifle  to  the  wonuin  who  kept  it,  pur- 
chased our  permission  to  sit  down.  It 
had  but  four  rooms  and  a  small  kitchen 
excavated  in  the  sandstone  of  the  pre- 
cipice, into  which  its  little  Gothic  win- 
dows were  practised  towards  the  river. 
The  rent  was  but  ten  pounds  a  year; 
there  was  a  winding  st^case  in  it, 
cut  in  the  rook,  which  extended  under 
the  bed  of  the  Dee,  and  which  had 
formerly,  it  was  said,  communicated 
with  the  castle. 

*"Now  we  are  one!'  said  Daly. 
'  No  power  but  death  can  force  ^ou 
from  me  now,  my  love!  my  wifel 
Will  you  not,  indeed,  be  mine  own  ? 
I  am  poor,  surely — almost  a  beggar — 
but  existence  is  not  impossible,  for  you 
are  mine.  We  can  compass  life— say 
in  this  place — you  will  be  the  lady  of 
the  tower!'  he  drew  his  arm  round 
her,  and  pressed  her  to  his  breast,  heed- 
less of  my  presence.  She,  also,  seemed 
unconscious  of  it — it  was  too  solemn 
a  time  even  for  maiden  blushes.  She 
remained  in  his  embrace ;  but  turned 
her  eyes  up  to  his  face  reproachfully — 

" '  Remember  vour  promise,  Richard. 
Did  you  not  tell  me  if  I  was  once  your 
wfe  you  would  be  contented  ?  1  have 
sacrificed  my  conscience  to  you  already ; 
would  you  have  me  bring  a  curse  upon 
OS  both  ?  Do  not  urge  me.  Let  us 
have  one  blessed  hour  together,  to 
talk  of  our  future — our  happy  future — 
when  all  will  be  reconciled.' 

"  *  No  I  I  could  not  grieve  you,  my 
own  I'  sud  he ;  <  I  unXL  leave  you,  and 


with  a  comparatiTely  tranquil  heart ; 
now  you  cannot,  as  ever  you  would 
not,  be  another's.' 

She  smiled  upon  him,  almost  g[iilj. 

" '  Now,  then,  I,  too,  am  cootem, 
Richard,  if  I  erred  at  first,  bat  1  did 
not  err  '^-seeing  his  eyes  fall — '  Ihare 
long  had  no  choice  but  to  put  mj  fits 
out  of  my  own  power.  I  will  not  isjy 
'Move  me,'*  dearest,  nor  <'trustmek"for 
that,  I  know,  yon  will  do ;  but  be  happj 
for  me.  I  am  your  o  wn^-I  can  be  stroog 
— ^what  can  harm  me  ?  I  will  livs  to 
see  you  again,  Richard,  I  know  1  wiD ; 
it  may  be  years  hence— not  now— but 
what  are  years  to  us  T 

**  We  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  that 
cottage ;  and  there  they  settled  tbdr 
plan  of  correspondence,  of  wbich  I 
was  to  be  the  agent ;  and  then  then 
was  a  long  and  fond  farewell— a  hsppy 
farewell,  however  untoward  the  or- 
cumstances — ^for  they  had  youth,  aad 
love,  and  faith  that  loiew  not  death  or 
betraying. 

"  She  returned  borne  ;  and  when 
Daly  had  caught  the  last  glimpse  of 
her  fbrm,  as  it  diaam>eared  behud 
the  church  wall,  he  walked  back  wilh 
me.  We  sailed  for  Dublin  tbaterao- 
ing.  He  was  silent,  but  cheerful ;  and 
it  was  with  a  smiling,  though  nieiste&«d 
eye,  and  a  hopeful  heart,  that  he  em- 
barked for  India  a  few  days  after vardi. 

"  Thus  was  that  pair  joined  togetbtft 
and  put  asunder,  not  by  duty,  aeoes- 
sity,  or  even  prudence,  but  by  cmed 
mammon* 

"  What  an  mtolerant,  aUorfaifig 
passion  is  that  for  worldly  wealth  and 
station!  How  it  awallows  up  twrj 
other,  and  how  implicit  istheiiith  of  iu 
votaries  in  their  idol ;  for,  not  oootot 
with  worshipping  it  thrauelvas  alood 
they  believe  m  its  power  of  olttnatri; 
commanding  the  worship  of  all,  as  tk 
only  true  God — they  would  eoovtft 
by  the  rack  and  screw,  tmstiiig  to  the 
subsequent  faith  of  the  victim. 

<«  Though  I  now  know  Golooel 
Power's  vUlainy,  yet  I  brieve  at  thst 
time  he  thought  that  be  would  bin 
better  consulted  his  daughter's  happi- 
ness by  forcing  her  to  marry  Meredp 
than  by  sanotioninff  Daly*s  addrstftt' 
He  believed  that  if  as  yet  she  wu  sot* 
she  would  hereafter  become  like  hm- 
self,  and  would  find  in  gold  and  tioid 
pleasures  the  **aummiim  bonun." 

<<  Daly  arrived  safely  at  Swat  afiff 
a  prosperous  voyage^  iod  bis  Mv  ^ 
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me  bespoke  a  continnanoe  of  his  fiair 
protpecU.  1  sent  »  letter  to  Beasy 
from  hiiD>  which  was  enclosed  in  mine, 
to  Chester*  where  they  had  spent  the 
winter.  I  had  heard  several  times  from 
her  since  his  departure.  She  was  still 
subjected  to  the  same  persecution  con-, 
cerning  Meredyth,  hut  she  had  endured 
it  without  disdosing  her  marriage. 

''  <  I  did  not  tell  it  to  Richard/  said 
she, '  for  I  feared  to  vex  him ;  hut  my 
father  has  got  involved  in  play*  and  he  is* 
1  believe*  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Me- 
redjth.  I  leairned  this  from  my  mother, 
for  it  WAS  concealed  from  me.  She  is 
in  deep  ffrief  on  his  account*  and 
urges  my  father  no  longer  to  speculate 
on  retrieving  his  losses*  but  to  solicit 
Mr.  Meredyth's  indulgence*  and  en- 
deavour, by  frugality*  to  repay  by  de- 
grees his  present  debt.  This  she  has 
in  ?ain  soueht  to  persuade  him  to  do ; 
and  she  is  2ibout  to  write  to  Mr.  Dal^ » 
to  try  his  influence  upon  him.  In  this 
mj  only  hope  lies  for  us  all ;  and  I  am 
confident  the  knowledge  of  my  mar- 
riage would  annihilate  it  both  with 
Richard's  father  and  my  own;  besides^ 
lam  now  happy — I  have  a  rock  to 
stand  00*  and  I  can  therefore  bear  th« 
brunt  of  a  storm.' 

"  Mrs.  Power  wrote*  and  Daly  did 
iirge  his  influence*  not  only  in  vain* 
hut  the  effect  of  his  interference  was 
to  enrage  Power*  and  to  cause  him  to 
forbid  all  communication  with  that 
^ly.  In  &  few  weeks  they  left 
Chester  for  London*  whither  Bessy 
told  me  that  Meredyth  followed  them. 
Richard  and  I  had  seen  him  once 
during  our  stay  in  Chester.  He  was 
^  short*  thickset  youn^  man*  with  a 
>toat  boU-neck  and  fiond  complexion. 
His  features  were  coarse  and  common* 
hut  not  remarkable  for  ugliness*  his 
countenance  would  have  been  stupid 
hut  for  tn  expression  of  brutal  ferocity* 
vhich*  though  not  habitual*  it  seemed 
capable  of  exhibiting.  He  had  a  satis* 
fi«d,  triumphant  air  at  the  time  we 
^w  him,  which  was  more  than  usually 
^vantageous  to  him. 

"  I  ^ve  him  credit  at  that  time  for 
being  mspired  by*  at  least*  a  motive  no 
^orse  than  an  unffenerous  passion  for 
^^ ;  but  had  I  known  the  many  rea* 
^ns  he  had  for  attaining  his  end*  I 
^ouldhave  eontemplated  her  situation 
*ith  much  greater  fear  than  then  pos- 
ted me.  I  thought  her  continued 
^ectbii  and  contempt  would  repel* 


and  her  impaired  beauty  disenchant 
him ;  and  tnus*  I  doubt  not*  it  would 
have  been  had  her  personal  charms  been 
his  sole  attraction ;  but  it  was  not  so. 

From  the  time  of  hb  retirement  to 
Clonsallagh*  Power  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  re-entering  the  world ;  and  when 
old  Meredyth*  for  his  private  purposes* 
invited  him  and  his  family  to  Barron's- 
court*  a  vista  of  aggrandisement  had 
been  opened  to  Power  by  uniting  Bessy 
to  the  neir.  This  marriage  had  been 
his  object  during  their  stay*  and  Mr. 
Meredyth  had  been  shortsighted  enough 
to  give  him  every  assistance  in  his 
power  to  effect  it.  Foiled  in  this  pur- 
pose* Power  came  to  Chester*  and  in 
the  news-room  fell  in  with  a  former  ac- 
quaintance of  his  in  London*  who  had 
adopted*  on  his  retirement*  the  polite 
profession  of  a  gambling  swindler.  The 
narvest  of  these  sharpers  is  generally 
reaped  at  horse-races;  and  as*  after 
Ascot  and  Derby*  the  races  at  Chester 
were  then  reckoned  the  best  in  Eng- 
land* it  was  constantly  frequented  by 
such  characters  f^om  London  and  else- 
where. The  man  s name  was  Anderson. 

**  Power  had  been  a  famous  billiard 
player*  and  gambling  was  his  darling 
vice.  When  his  wound  disabled  him 
for  billiard-playing*  and  his  narrow- 
means  forbid  more  hazardous  kinds 
of  gaming*  he  had  perforce  abandoned 
the  habit;  perhaps*  because  in  his 
mode  of  life  and  situation  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  indulging  in  it. 

**  Power  soon  got  involved  in  play 
with  this  fellow*  and  found  himself 
considerably  a  loser;  this  was*  it 
seems*  a  concerted  scheme  between 
Anderson  and  his  gang*  whose  object 
was  rather  to  get  him  into  their 
clutches*  and  secure  him  as  an  ac- 
complice* than  to  rob  him.  From 
his  distinguished  appearance*  and  in- 
sinuating and  polite  address,  he  would 
have  been  an  invaluable  addition  to 
their  clique ;  and  Anderson,  believing 
his  circumstances  desperate,  knew  also 
that  there  was  little  to  fear  from  his 
conscience  or  honour.  When  Power 
procured  means  from  Meredyth  to  dis- 
charge his  debt  to  them,  it  was  an  un- 
expeoted  and  hardly  welcome  surprise ; 
but  they  concerted  measures  for  se- 
curing him  notwithstanding.  At  this 
crisis*  Power  was  made  acquainted* 
that  there  had  been  doubts  thrown 
upon  the  reality  of  old  Meredyth's  mar- 
riage with  his  servant*  the  mother 
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of  his  80D.  These  doubts  had  too 
sure  a  foundation  to  be  unimpor- 
tant to  old  Meredvth;  and  although 
denying  their  valiriityy  he  had  incau- 
tiously suffered  Power  to  become 
poesessedi  through  Anderson's  inter- 
rention,  of  documents  and  testimony 
which,  if  not  absolutely  demonstrative 
of  his  son's  illegitimacy,  would  be  very 
likely  to  be  the  means  of  procuring  a 
decision  against  him  in  a  court  of 
law,  the  eagerness  with  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  forward  his  son's  mar- 
riage with  Bessy,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  lent  him  money  to 
gamble,  were  now  explained  to  Power ; 


and  Meredyth,  knowing  himself  desti- 
tute of  evidence  to  counterraii  that  in 
Power's  hands,  baw  that  his  only  safety 
laj  in  Power's  ignorance  of  hisresources 
and  his  inability  from  poverty  to  insti- 
tute or  carry  on  a  )aw  suit.  When, 
therefore,  Power  went  to  LondoO)  be 
was  bound  head  and  hand  to  Anderson 
and  his  associates.  He  hoped,  by  s 
course  of  successful  gambling,  to  re- 
gain his  independance  of  Meredith, 
and  dictate  terms  of  compromise  should 
he  be  in  circumstances  to  threaten  a 
law-suit ;  while,  as  a  *  dernier  resort,' 
he  did  not  despair  of  Bessy's  subjuga- 
tion in  case  of  failure. 


CHAPTKa  X. 


*'  Fain  and  griefi  uc  tnuMlU»7  tbinaB,  ii«  Icn  Ihm  joy : 
And  though  they  iMve  ua  not  the  men  ve  woe, 
StiUtheydoleRTeui/* 

Philip  Yak  Arte  velds. 

»  What  we  I  here  ? 
Tlic  counterfeit  preientment  of  two  brotliers/* 

8UAK8PBARK. 


**  AiTEa  their  removal  to  London,  I 
forwarded  several  letters  to  her  from 
Daly,  who  spoke  of  his  peace  and 
prosperity  with  courage  and  confi- 
dence. To  roe,  she  seldom  wrote, 
but  always  cheerfully.  I  was  to  her 
as  a  part  of  Daly ;  and  she,  perhaps, 
desired  to  spare  my  anxieties  for  her 
for  that  reason. 

*'  As  for  him,  his  letters  were  almost 
gay.  There  was  a  vital  power  in  his 
imagination,  which  triumphed  over 
grief  and  despair.  The  distance  which 
separated  them  appeared  only  to  in- 
crease his  certainty  of  his  happiness. 
He  never  seemed  ty  anticipate  the  possi- 
bility of  disappointment.  Perhaps  the 
habit  he  had  cultivated  of  dismissing 
the  thoughts  of  probable  interventions, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  courage  in 
departmg,  had  inured  him  to  forget- 
fufness  of  them. 

''*  While  we  two  have  life,'  he 
wrote,  '  I  have  not  only  hope,  but  as- 
soraoce.' 

"  I  had  just  received  a  letter  of  this 
kind  from  him,  in  which  he  gave  me 
some  detailed  account  of  his  success. 
He  was  already  in  the  receipt  of  a 
considerable  income,  and  had  made 
but  little  disbursement,  as  he  resided 
with  his  uncle.  He  said  that,  in  two 
years  more  at  farthest,  he  would  have 
realized  enough  to  content  his  utmost 


ambition,  and  he  nvas  not  without 
hopes  of  doingso  in  a  fourth  part  of  that 
time.  He  was  then  aliout  to  go  down 
from  Surat  to  Madras,  whence  he  said 
he  would  again  write  to  me  before  be 
sadled  for  Borneo,  in  a  vessel  of  vbkh 
he  was  the  supercargo,  having  engaged 
in  a  mercantile  speculation,  which,  if 
successful,  promised  to  gratify  hii 
hopes  at  once.  His  unde  was  gooe 
into  Persia,  for  bb  health  was  faUisg* 
and  the  elder  son  had  offinred  to  re- 
tain Daly's  post  for  him  until  his  re- 
turn from  Borneo. 

"*I  am  living,  therefore,  at  loy 
own  expense  now,'  said  he;  'and  it 
would  amuse  you  to  know  bow  much 
the  necessary  cost  of  existence  in  this 
luxurious  countnr  annoys  me.  I 
ffrudge  the  expenditure  of  ever;  nipee> 
lest  it  should  prolong,  by  one  mooeott 
my  banishment  from  home.* 

« '  I  am  obliged  to  touch  but  sfightly 
on  the  particulars  contained  in  th«e 
letters,*  said  Irwin ;  '  but  you  shall  sw 
them  all.  To  read  them  will  heresfter 
be  an  indulgence  to  me ;  but  as  I  hoov 
you  are  impatient  to  hear  the  coodn- 
sion  of  the  story,  I  only  glance  it 
those  circumstances  which  are  ah^o- 
lutely  necessary  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  it.  This  letter*  as  you  «*, 
is  dated  about  three  yosn  ^^f 
his    departure.      I  heard  from  ^^ 
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a^ain  from  Madras,  and  his  anticipa- 
tions were,  if  possible,  still  more 
sangaine.  He  had  that  day  had  a  letter 
from  Bessy,  and  this  enclosed  one  for 
her.  The  last  she  ever  received  from 
hiin.' 

<<  Five  months  elapsed,  without  bring- 
ing any  further  tidings,  and  though 
not  alarmed,  I  began  to  feel  anxious 
on  his  account,  and  doubly  so,  as 
death  had  dealt  two  heavy  blows  upon 
his  family  ;  the  two  elder  children,  his 
favourite  brother  and  sister,  had  been 
carried  oflf  by  typhus  fever.  Mr.  Daly 
had  had  a  paralytic  stroke ;  and 
although  then  convalescent,  he  was 
much  shaken  in  health  and  spirits,  and 
liU  wife  was  utterly  heart-stricken  by 
these  accumulated  afflictions. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  as 
I  was  about  writing  again  to  Surat  a 
letter  of  inquiry,  I  resolved  first  to 
go  down  to  Clonsallagh,  and  if  his 
parents  were  in  a  declining  state,  to 
urge  Da1y*s  immediate  recall  to  pro- 
ceed to  Ireland.  When  1  arrived, 
the  first  spectacle  that  met  my  eyes 
was  Ellen  Daly,  their  only  remaining 
daughter,  standing  before  the  door. 
She  was  half  wild  with  terror,  and 
had  ran  out,  expecting  to  find  not  me, 
but  the  villi^e  surgeon,  for  whom  she 
had  dispatched  a  messenger  an  hour 
before. 

I* '  Oh,  John,'  cried  she,  '  papa  is 
dying,  I  believe.  He  has  been  speech- 
less these  two  hours,  and  cannot  move, 
and  does  not  know  any  of  us ;  and 
mamma  too  is  dying — for  Richard-^ 
oh,  Richard !' 

"  She  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of 
weeping. 

*"  What  of  Richard?' said  I. 

"  •  He  is  lost,*  sobbed  she — •  gone — 
drowned — bis  ship  was  found  a  wreck.' 

"  I  flew  up  the  stairs.  There  lay 
Harry  Daly,  as  I  at  first  thought, 
dead,  his  wife  knelt  beside  him  on  the 
floor,  her  head  resting  on  the  pillow, 
nearly  as  helpless  as  himself.  The 
youngest  son  sat  behind  his  father  in 
the  bed,  supporting  the  stiff  inanimate 
body  in  hb  arms.  It  was  almost  mo- 
tionless ;  life  was  only  evidenced  by  an 
occasional  convulsive  twitching  of  the 
lips. 

"  I  know  not  how  I  met  the  scene ; 
^or  why  my  own  grief  for  Richard, 
which  was  at  least  as  bitter  as  theirs, 
did  not  overpower  me.  But  the  actual 
*«ght  of  the  misery  before  me,  kept 


up  mv  energies,  and,  for  the  momtnt, 
banished  even  the  predominant  thought 
of  him. 

"  I  raised  Mrs.  Daly,  and  succeeded 
in  removing  her  from  the  room.  In  a 
short  time  the  surgeon  arrived,  and 
endeavoured  to  bleed  her  husband; 
but  no  blood  would  flow;  nor  were 
any  means  efficacious  to  arouse  him 
from  his  stupor.  At  the  close  of  the 
next  day,  Harrv  Daly  breathed  his  last. 

**  I  remained  until  the  funeral  was 
over,  and  used  my  utmost  efforts  to 
induce  Mrs.  Daly  to  accompany  me 
to  town,  and  abandon  Clonsallagh,  but 
in  vain.  She  pined  on  there  for  about 
a  year  or  fourteen  months  afterwards^ 
and  then  followed  her  husband  to  the 
church  yard.  But  she  lived  to  see  Ellen 
happily  married,  and  her  son  Hugh 
entered  at  College. 

"  I  saw  her  a  few  days  before  her 
death. 

**  *  I  die  easily,  John,'  said  she ; 
my  children  are  independent  of  a 
mother  now,  so  I  have  no  business 
or  pleasure  in  this  world.  Daly  and 
Richard  are  gone.  I  have  one  son,* 
she  added ;  '  but  he  would  not  know 
me  ;  he  never  knew  a  mother  in  me. 
I  have  often  thought  lately  that  I  have 
been  the  cause  of  all  our  troubles ;  for, 
when  I  gave  my  own  child  for  money, 
I  deserved  to  be  bereaved  of  the  rest. 
I  wrote  to  my  aunt  to  send  him  over 
to  me  to  see,  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  and  to  forgive  his  dying  mother; 
and  I  have  just  heard  from  her,  that 
she  would  think  it  her  duty  to  compW 
with  my  request,  had  he  been  with 
her,  but  that  he  is  now  travelling  on 
the  Continent.  I  believe  he  does  not 
bear  his  father's  name.  I  doubt  that 
he  will  ever  even  hear  of  me.' 

**  I  had  known  of  this  circumstance, 
and  I  sought,  through  humanity,  to  mi- 
tigate the  poor  woman's  self-reproaches. 
But  her's  was  a  bad  deed  for  all  that, 
and  it  was  avenged  accordingly. 

*'  When  I  returned  to  Dublin  after 
Daly's  funeral,  and  had  leisure  to 
mourn,  the  appalling  task  I  had  to 
fulfil  came  before  me  in  all  its  bitter- 
ness. How  was  I  to  write  to  Bessy? 
how  tell  her  that  she  was  a  widow  ? 
For  days  and  weeks  I  shrunk  from 
it,  and  I  quieted  my  heart  with  the 
resolution  that  I  would  defer  it  at 
least  until  her  next  letter  of  inquiry — 
until  fear  should  have  in  some  degret 
prepared  her  for  a  catastrophe. 
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<f  I  ivas  not  long  to  wut  for  an  op- 
portanity ;  and  then  I  told  her— alas  I 
that  I  told  her — the  woeful  truth. 

**  Yes***  said  Irwin^  after  a  paoMt 
**  I  belieye  I  was  her  murderer  by  that 
letter^  and  his  also ;  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Daly  must  have  felt  it  was  so. 
But  he  never  hinted  it  to  me.  He 
wasi  even  in  his  agony,  too  unselfish^i. 
too  noble. 

^*  I  never  heard  from  her  in  re- 
ply to  this,  nor  to  many  subsequent 
letters ;  and  feeling  her  to  be  a  kind  of 
legacy  from  Daly,  I  went  to  London 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  her  silence.  I  went  to  their  lodg- 
ings, and  heard  that  they  had  left  them* 
but  with  much  difficulty  I  traced  them 
to  a  miserable  street  off  Holbom* 
and  found  there,  that  two  months 
before  Colonel  Power  had  been  re- 
moved from  thence  to  prison,  but  to 
what  prison,  or  for  what  offence,  I 
could  not  learn.  Mrs.  Power  and 
the  young  lady,  they  said,  went  away 
in  a  hackney  coach,  but  no  one  could 
tell  me  the  place  of  their  destination. 

*'  Having  failed  in  all  mv  endeavours 
to  discover  them  privately,  I  put  an 
advertisement  in  the  morning  pi^>er0, 
offering  a  reward  for  any  intelli^nce 
of  them ;  I  repeated  this  several  times, 
but  in  vain,  and  after  a  vear  or  more 
I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Bessy  certainly,  if  not  her  unhappy 
mother  also,  were  no  longer  subject 
to  earthly  sorrow. 

*'  Being  without  any  near  relations  or 
connections,  and  thus  deprived  of  all 
the  objects  of  my  early  mterest  and 
affection,  to  me  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  past  I  had  no  duties  or 
cares  but  ior  myself  and  humanity 
at  large:  I  was  not  thirty  years 
of  age,  but  I  felt  I  was  already 
old;  still  I  was  restless  and  mise- 
rable, and  I  desired  to  be  able  to 
settle  on  the  lees  of  life,  and  to  find 
consolation  in  study  and  minor  occu- 
pation ;  but  my  mind  was  in  a  morbid 
state,  and  it  soon  affected  my  health. 
I  was  advised  to  travel. 

^'  It  was  without  much  inclination 
to  the  undertaking,  that  I  embarked 
for  the  Continent  early  in  May,  and  I 
proceeded  through  France  and  Swit« 
serland  into  Itiuy.  The  change  of 
scene  and  excitement  of  motion,  was 
powerful  in  a  short  time  to  rouse  me 
from  the  kind  of  moral  lethargy  into 
which  I  had  sunk ;  the  mingling  among 


people,  whose  habits,  language,  sud 
costume,  were  entirely  new  to  me, 
unconsciously  dissipated  many  of  mj 
punfttl  thoughts,  or  fixed  them  upon  ex- 
ternal objects ;  I  lost  my  past  life  for  the 
time  in  the  exuberance  of  life  around 
m^  and  in  contemplation  of  the  straogi 
and  manifold  existences  which  I  had 
never  pictured  to  myself,  or  dreamed 
of  in  this  various  world. 

**  I  had  almost  resained  my  heaitiv 
when  I  arrived  at  Bolsano ;  sad  erea 
at  this  moment,  I  can  recall  the  rtp* 
turouB  sensation  with  which  I  greeted 
the  first  sight  and  the  balmy  air  of 
Italy.  In  Ireland,  summer  would  hsTg 
been  the  most  melancholy  season  to 
me:  it  would  have  recalled  more  ririd- 
ly  the  green  woods  and  sweet  waters 
of  ClonsaUaffh,  and  my  early  dajs  wi^ 
him  whom  I  might  never  more  see} 
but  here  nature  wore  another  aspect- 
this  was  another  world. 

"  I  remained  for  a  month  at  Venice ; 
and  then  suffering  chance  to  he  mj 
ffuide,  I  went  on  with  no  fixed  project 
m  view  to  Padua,  thence  to  Lnoci, 
Verona,  and  Mantua,  and  remain- 
ing  for  some  time  at  each,  1  baited 
at  Bolog^na,  where  I  had  intended  to 
remain  until  the  time  had  elapsed,  at 
the  end  of  which  I  meant  to  bend  mj 
steps  homeward;  but  autumn  was 
then  approaching^  and  I  hsuM  the 
air  from  the  Anpenines  was  more 
chilly  than  I  could  have  wished,  snd  n 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  a  fellow- 
traveller  to  accompany  him  as  6r  is 
Florence,  on  his  way  to  Rome. 

**  You  may  wonder  that,  as  I  wa^ 
distraction  and  occupation,  I  had  no 
desire  to  visit  the  Eternal  Q^,  whi(^ 
of  all  other  scenes  on  earth  offers  to 
the  scholar  the  highest  charm,  boti 
avoided  even  the  thought  of  it;  if 
name  was  associated  with  the  memoiy 
of  the  brother  of  my  heart,  and  <xa 
early  anticipations  of  the  time  nertf 
to  come,  when  we  might  together  ex- 
plore its  classic  walls.  I  had  deefioed 
aH  sight-seeing — it  was  merelj  « 
an  almost  animal  recreation— a  gtv 
tification  of  my  senses,  that  I  aoi^t 
variety;  even  the  higher  plessores 
of  taste  were  unsuited  to  nj 
condition  i  the  contemplation  of* 
church,  a  painting,  a  statue^  whidi 
excited  my  imagination,  suAced  to 
unnerve  me;  one  evening  I  vent 
to  the  theatre  at  Venice;  the  opera 
was  «♦  Teresa  Vedova:"  the  plot  of 
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the  opera  might»  in  part^  account  for 
it,  bat  the  effect  it  produced  on  me 
VAS  fearful ;  I  never  entered  a  thea- 
tre again. 

**  f  determined  to  vegetate  quietly 
at  Florence*  and  to  profit  by  the  gen- 
tle uncon8<dou8  potent  tonic  of  daily 
existence  in  calm  8eclusion>  under  the 
smiles  of  nature,  until  my  spirits  were 
sufficiently  re-established  to  enable  me 
to  return  homcj  and  to  engage  in  active 
pursuits  and  duties. 

''A  few  days  after  my  arrival  I 
sauntered  into  the  gallery  of  the  Me- 
dici, to  make  an  effort  to  inure  myself  to 
excitement*  and  to  moderate  my  mor- 
bid and  seemingly  excessive  sensibi- 
lity. In  a  short  time  I  found 
myself  standing  in  the  tribune,  en- 
tranced in  a  pleasing  reverie  before 
a  statue  of  Alorpheus,  which  lay  at 
the  feet  of  the  celebrated  Venus  ;  for 
even  she  had  not  been  able  to  com- 
pete in  attraction  with  the  little  god 
of  slumber,  so  exquisitely  delineated 
before  her. 

"  The  statue  is  well '  known,  1 
need  not  describe  it;  the  dormant 
lion  on  which  the  head  of  the  lovely 
winged  child  reclines,  the  bunch  of 
poppies  which  seem  dropping  from  the 
relaxed  grasp  of  his  infant  hand,  pro- 
duced a  perfect  illusion,  a  dreamy 
atmosphere  of  langour  and  repose  per- 
vaded around  it,  which  was  almost  ir- 
resistible. Presently  I  raised  my  eyes 
to  a  person  standing  near  me,  who  had 
seemed  as  much  absorbed  in  contempla- 
tion as  I  had  been,  and  felt  startled,  so 
strongly  did  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  resemble  Daly's. 

"  He  was  evidently  an  Englishman 
from  his  dress  and  manners,  though  he 
was  eonversing  fluently  in  Italian  with 
the  cicerone  who  stood  by  him. 

"  He  was  not  so  tall  or  so  finely 
formed  as  Daly,  and  his  hair  and 
complexion  were  dark  as  Dalv's  were 
fair,  but  the  eyes  were  of  the  same 
deep  lucid  blue  ;  though  the  features 
were  smaller  and  less  strongly  marked, 
and  could  not  be  said  to  resemble  ab- 
solutely in  outline,  there  was  a  resem- 
blance in  their  movement  and  expres- 
sion still  more  striking.  Recognizing 
me  immediately  for  a  fellow  country- 
Q^an,  he  addresssed  me  politely.  The 
sound  of  his  voice  partly  dissolved  the 
spell;  it  was  soft  and  musical,  but 
rather  effeminate  in  its  tone. 

" '  This  seems  to  realise  your  idea 


of  perfection,  sir,'  said  he,  <  as  it  has 
mine ;  I  think  the  art  of  the  sculptor 
is  never  so  appropriately  exercued 
as  on  a  sleeping  figure.  Correct  taste 
would  direct  our  worship  elsewhere 
I  know;  but  I  am  pleased  to  find 
sympathy  in  faith  in  the  same  divi- 
nity.' 

*'  1  answered  him  frankly,  and  we 
entered  into  conversation  as  we  visited 
the  rest  of  the  gallery  ^together.  He 
told  me  he  that  had  been  two  months  in 
Florence,  and  was  uncertain  as  to 
the  time  of  his  stay  ;  and  on  leaving  me 
he  presented  me  with  his  card,  on  which 
was  written '  Mr.  Whychcot.'  I  had 
previously  given  him  my  name  and 
address,  and  the  following  day  he  vi- 
sited me. 

**  Further  conversation  with  him 
confirmed  the  pleasing  impression  of 
my  first  acquaintance,  and  whenever 
we  met  in  the  street  or  elsewhere 
he  generally  joined  me.  One  day  I 
found  him  at  the  door  of  a  cele- 
brated artist,  and  he  said — *  Oh, 
Mr.  Irwin,  I  was  just  about  to  seek 
you,  to  ask  you  to  take  a  drive  with 
me  along  the  bank  of  the  Amo.  Mrs. 
Whychcot  is  an  invalid,  and  was  not 
inclined  to  accompany  me  to-day,  she 
has  driven  me  away,  though  I  am  not 
*«  en  train"  for  a  solitary  ramble.  The 
carriage  will  be  here  immediately,  and 
I  am  just  going  in  here  to  give  directions 
about  a  picture  of  mine,  which  is  to 
be  shipped  for  London  to-morrow; 
will  you  come  in  ?' 

**  I  entered,  and  the  portrait  which 
you  have  seen,  was  standing  be- 
fore me.  Its  resemblance  to  Bessy 
Power  struck  me  as  almost  miracup 
lous,  but  yet  it  was  also  so  unlike,  as 
never  to  awaken  my  suspicion  for  a 
moment  that  it  could  be  her's.  <  'That 
is  my  wife'b,'  said  he,  gazing  on  it  with 
smiling  pride.  '  It  is  an  admirable 
likeness ;'  he  hesitated,  and  seemed  awk- 
ward at  having  sought  my  admiration 
thus.  The  ingenuous  simplicitv  of  his 
embarrassment  again  recalled  Kichard 
to  my  memory. 

''I  expressed  warmly  my  admiration  of 
the  picture.  ^  I  am  sorry,'  said  he, '  to  say 
that  my  wife's  health  is  so  delicate,  that 
she  is  unequal  to  the  society  of  strangers, 
or  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  in- 
troduced you  to  her,  Mr.  Irwin ;  I  have 
spoken  of  you  to  her  often ;  however,  I 
will  yet  hope  for  that  pleasure  on  our 
return  to  ^London.    But  you  are  an 
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IrishmaDi  I  forget ;  nevertheless,  Lon- 
don is  the  metropolis  of  both  our  coun- 
tries ;  we  shall  yet  meet>  I  have  no 
doubt.' 

*'  We  drove  out  together,  and  con- 
versed on  various  subjects,  not  personal 
to  either ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
he  told  me  that  business  obliged  him  to 


leave  Florence  the  following  week  for 
England. 

"  I,  too,  had  determined  to  leave  it; 
for  owing  to  liis  assiociation,  and  the 
reminiscences  evoked  by  that  picture, 
the  past  was  again  regaining  its  as- 
cendancy over  me,  and  I  wished  for 
change. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

Hit  ihip  ffM  a  wnck,  why  dldn»  Junie  dee  ? 
And  why  wm  I  ipared  to  cij  •  Wcc  U  me  t** 


ACLD  ROBIX   OlIAV. 


*^  When  eeren  long  yeftn  were  gone  and  fled. 
When  grief  grew  calm  and  hope  wai  dead. 
When  luau  for  KUineny'i  lool  had  been  enng. 
When  the  bead*- man  had  prayed,  and  the  dmd-hell  rung. 
When  ecarce  wei  rcmemhered  JCilmeny'a  name. 
Late — late  in  the  gloamin,  Kilmeny  eame  hame." 

TiiK  QuRSii*a  Wakk. 

••  Wc*ll  meet  again,  but  not  «t  daiiccii,  lore." 

A9tTKR*a  Far  ST. 


I  ARRANGED  to  depart  for  Lucca  the 
next  day,  and  I  devoted  the  evening  to 
paying  a  last  visit  to  my  favourite 
haunt  at  Florence ;  so,  strolling 
down  the  side  of  the  river  I  crossed 
the  bridge  to  take  a  farewell  saun- 
ter through  the  woods  of  Boboli. 
I  was  half  unwilling  to  depart,  yet 
still  was  unable  to  remain.  I  thought 
to  muse  away  my  melancholy  with  the 
setting  sun. 

I  ascended  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
along  the  side  of  which  the  garden 
stretches,  terrace  upon  terrace;  now 
paused  by  the  white  statue  of  a  faun 
or  nymph,  which  glimmered  amongst 
the  trees,  then  seating,  myself  on  the 
frieze  or  capital  of  some  broken 
column  near  ^my  path,  looked  down 
on  the  thick  wood  of  bay,  myrtle, 
orange,  and  cypress  beneath  me,  glow- 
ing in  the  saffron  light.  But  I  was  im- 
patient of  continued  rest — I  could  not 
remain  stationary  while  there  was  a 
height  to  climb,  a  terrace  to  surmount, 
or  a  dusky  alley  to  explore,  so  I 
rambled  on  till  I  reached  the  sum- 
mit, and  then  physically,  as  well 
as  mentally  weary,  I  flung  myself 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  colossal  statue 
of  Ceres,  which  crowns  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  lay  to  rest,  determined  to 
await  the  rising  of  the  early  moon 
before  I  would  descend.  Soon  the 
curtained  clouds  opened,  and  she  ap- 
peared majestic,  reluctantly,  slowly, 
as  it  were. 


"  Pale  for  wearinea 
Of  climbing  hearen,  and  gulng  on  the  Mrth, 
Wandcnng  companlonleti  amongefc  the  flttr*.'^ 


Her  mild  lighl^clothed  with  a  more 
tender   beauty  the  tufted   foliage  of 
the  landscape — in   a  stilled    mood  I 
rose  to  go  home.  At  the  foot  of  the  gentle 
eminence  on  which  1  stood*  there  is  a 
small  garden  of  roses,  in  tbe  midst  of 
which  a  spring,  risinggently,  f&lls  into  an 
oval  basin  of  pure  white  marble,  where 
an  antique  statue  of  a  Naiad  stands  as 
guardian  of  its  sanctity ;  beside  it  there 
is  a  rustic  grotto  with  several  entrances, 
so  built  that  each  person  may  be  se- 
cluded from  his  neighbour  while  en- 
joying the  same  scene.     I  entered  one 
of  those  nooks  and  stood    to   watch 
the  glittering  gold  fish  in  the  basin 
leapins   at  the   insects  in    the  cleir 
moon-light.  Listening  to  the  tinkling 
of   the   water,   as    it   fell   from   the 
alcove,  breathing    the   rich   perfome 
of  the  roses,  while  the  moon  shining 
placidly  on  the  grey  olive  ^oves  be- 
hind, and  the  dark,  aerial  cypressH, 
lighted  with  a  dreamlike  uncertainty 
the  marble  balustrades,  crowned  with 
vases  of  aloes,  1  gazed  on  this  sceoe 
of  unearthly  beauty — it  was  too  deli- 
cious   to    be  enjoyed.      Presently   I 
heard  voices,  and  recognized  WhycK- 
cot's  and  another's;  1  listened — it  was 
— it  was  Bessy  Power's ;   I  oouki  not 
at  first  distinguish  the  words,  but  sooo 
the  speakers  rose,  and  pausing  near 
the  entrance  to  the  arbour  where  I  wa^ 
they  stood  oilent  for  a  moment  as  mus- 
ing on  the  prospect  before  them.    Yon 
are  very  unkind,  resumed  Wbyebot,  to 
encourage  these  gloomy  forebodiogs ; 
nothing  but  crime  should  be  soffsred  so 
to  embitter  existence,  and  poison  all  the 
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blessings  of  youth,  and  wealth,  ami 
affection.  Why  should  you  contem- 
plate death  as  a  Messing  ?  Your  me- 
lancholy is  a  reproach  to  me»  Elizabeth ; 
}'ou  make  me  see  I  was  unge- 
nerous in  urging  you  to  marry  me. 
If  I  grieve  you  in  any  way,  only  tell 
me  howy  and  I  will  amend;  but  if  I  do 
not,  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  your  own, 
banish  these  painful  contemplations.' 

"I  was  chained  trembling  to  the 
spot,  awaiting  her  reply,  mring^ 
hoping — I  know  not  what.  She 
spoke. 

"  <  Do  not  reproach  me,  Arthur,  dear 
Arthur,  if  I  have  undertaken  a  task 
beyond  my  strength.  I  have  striven 
against  despondency  for  your  sake  in 
vain ;  now  to  me,  despondency  is  hope. 
1  would  not  have  spoken  to  wound 
you ;  but  I  would  fain  have  tried  to 
wean  you  from  vain  expectations.  I 
told  you  long  since  that  mine  was  a 
doomed  fortune,  and  desired  you  not 
to  involve  your  hopes  in  it ;  but  I  will 
seek  to  obey  you  now.  Let  us  go  home.' 

"  They  walked  slowly  down  the  ter- 
race, and  disappeared  in  the  dim  path 
at  the  end.  I  remained  motionless  in 
the  grotto.  I  know  not  whether  I 
was  most  relieved,  disappointed,  or 
grieved  by  the  sight  of  her.  It  was 
evident  that  although  Daly's  place  had 
been  supplied,  he  was  not  forgotten ; 
perhaps  he  was  however,  and  her 
grief  had  other  sources.  Thus  I 
pondered,  lingering  still  in  the  garden 
tor  an  hour  or  more.  The  moon 
was  declining  when  I  reached  my 
lodgings. 

"  During  the  night  it  occurred  to 
Tne  that,  perhaps,  some  of  her  regrets 
might  be  due  to  my  seeming  negligence 
of  her  after  Daly's  death.  I  was  du- 
bious whether  or  not  I  should  seek  an 
interview  with  her,  and  if  so,  by  what 
means — through  Whychcot's  interven- 
tion or  otherwise.  In  the  morning 
my  doubts  were  dispersed  ;  a  note  was 
put  into  my  hands  in  her  handwritbg, 
requesting  to  see  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, in  an  hour  thence. 

**  1  went.  Whycbcot  had  gone,  at 
her  request,  to  take  an  excursion  toVal- 
lombrosa  with  a  party.  They  resided 
in  one  of  the  most  luxurious  and  ex- 
pensive palaces  in  Florence  which  are 
Appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of 
strangers.  The  day  was  soft  and  warm ; 
hut  a  light  autumnal  breeze  cooled  the 
air.    She  was  alone  when  I  entered. 


reclining  on  an  ottoman  near  the  open 
window ;  the  Venetian  blinds  were 
down,  which  cast  a  green  hue  upon 
the  light  that  fell  upon  her  pale  face 
and  glossy  hair.  She  was  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  and  was  so  much 
taller  and  more  fully  formed  than  when 
I  had  last  seen  her,  that  had  I  met 
her  in  the  street  I  should  not  have  re- 
cognised her. 

"  She  half  rose  to  meet  me ;  I 
prevented  her  movement,  and  taking 
her  offered  hand,  felt  almost  deprived 
of  utterance. 

" '  You  are  surprised,  Mr.  Irwin,' 
said  she,  '  in  this  I  have  an  advantage 
over  you ;  it  is  some  weeks  since  I 
have  known  you  were  here,  and  I  shun- 
ned meeting*  you ;  but  now'—-  She 
stopped. 

* "  Now,'  said  I,  *  I  hope  my  pre- 
sence has  not  been  the  means  of  reviv- 
ing the  memory  of  past  sorrows,  Mrs. 
Whychcot.  I  would  rather  urge  it 
upon  you,  as  a  duty,  to  repress  such 
reminiscences  as  I  do.  You  have  a 
fair  life  to  come  to,  I  trust* 

**  She  smiled  painfully. 

"  *  Enough,  enough,  Mr.  Irwin,' 
said  she.  *  You  are  kind,  perhaps 
right,  in  not  reproaching  me  for  my 
infidelity;  but  it  is  not  of  myself 
I  would  speak  to  you.  Tell  me  what 
has  occurred  since  1  last  heard  from 
you — since,  since  the  letter.' 

**  She  clasped  her  hands,  which 
trembled  violently,  and  compressing 
her  lips  with  a  strong  effort,  awaited 
my  answer.     I  hesitated. 

"  *  Tell  me,  Mr.  Irwin,  have  you 
seen  Richard?' 

"  I  started. 

" '  I  thought  you  had  heard  from 
me,'  said  I,' 

" '  Yes,  yes ;  but  since.' 

**  I  then  told  her  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daly's  death, 
of  my  fruitless  search  for  her,  &c. 
She  heard  me  to  the  end. 

**  *  Now,'  said  she,  *  I  must  give  you 
the  message  I  would  convey.  When 
you  see  Kichard,  tell  him  what  you 
know  ;  that  I  was  a  wretch  unworthy 
of  him ;  for  that  I  married — married 
by  my  own  free  will ;  but  tell  him  not  my 
name,  and  promise  me  that  you  will 
use  your  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  his 
ever  re-visiting  Clonsallagh.' 

'««  My  dear  Mrs.  Whychcot,'  said  I, 
'  you  are  labouring  under  a  sad  delu- 
sion;   the  tidings  of   Richard's  loss 
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were/alai»  too  certain  to  admit  of  hope, 
and'-. 

« « Ay,  say  hope,'  said  she,  '  you  do 
well  not  to  s&y  fear.  To  me  alone 
can  this  world  seem  too  narrow  for 
him ;  bat  you  cannot  persuade  me ;  he 
is  alive.     I  have  seen  him — not  bodily 

but  yetf  I  have  seen  him — ^twice ;  he 

told  me  he  was  returning  home — per- 
haps he  is  even  now  in  England.  But 
give  me  your  promise,  Mr.  Irwin,  and 
then  question  me  not,  and  never  after 
seek  to  see  me ;  let  me  have  no  place 
in  your  memory,  I  am  unworthy  to  fill 
it.  After  my  death  you  shall  hear  of 
me,  in  order  that  he  may  know  the 
fuU  extent  of  my  treachery,  and  waste 
no  love  upon  me.  Give  me  your  pro- 
mise, your  word  of  honour,  and  then 
farewell.* 

"  I  gave  her  the  promise  she  reouired, 
and  I  was  less  pained  than  pleased, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  believe 
that  her  anticipations  of  death  were, 
perhaps,  not  ill-founded.  She  was 
evidently  in  the  early  stage  of  decline, 
though  I  had  been  too  much  bewildered 
on  my  first  entrance  to  observe  the 
symptoms.  I  thought  her  mind  also  was 
in  a  diseased  state  of  exaltation,  and 
feared  that  my  longer  presence  would 
be  as  injurious  to  her  as  it  was  painful 
to  myself,  so  I  took  my  leave  of  her 
not  without  tears.  She  wept,  too,  for 
the  first  time. 

*«  •  Farewell,  Mrs.  Whychcot.* 

" '  Say  «  Bessy,"  *  said  she ;  « the 
name  by  which  he  called  me.' 

<<  *  Farewell,  Bessy.  God  bless  and 
comfort  you.' 

"  I  never  saw  her  more. 

''I  returned  to  Ireland.  The  Ja- 
nuary following  I  was  sitting  by  the 
fire  one  dark  evening  at  about  seven 
o'clock,  in  my  old  lodgings  in  Dublin, 
when  my  door  was  opened,  and  some 
onef  entering,  called  out-* 

** '  Irwin,  are  you  here  ?* 

**  There  was  no  light,  but  that  firom 
the  fire.  I  was  panic-struck — it  was 
Daly's  voice.  In  a  moment  he  had 
clasped  me  in  his  arms.  I  could  not 
believe  it  was  he.  'Daly,  my  dear, 
dear  fellow,'  and  again  to  embrace  him 
was  all  I  could  utter.  '  Is  it  you — 
is  it  indeed  you?'  When  the  light 
came,  I  was  satisfied ;  all  thought  of 
past,  present,  and  future  was  swid- 
lowed  up  in  the  single  joy  of  seeing 
him  alive.  His  hair  was  darker,  his 
figure   and  voice    more   manly,   his 


features  more  marked ;  but  his  cheeks 
were  sunken  and  hollow,  and  his  com- 
plexion not  only  embrowned,  bat 
almost  blackened  and  weather-beaten. 

f« '  Daly,  you  are  alive  firom  the  dead. 
I  have  mourned  for  you  for  years  and 
years.' 

"'Never  mind  me,'  said  he;  '1 
was  cast  on  shore  among  the  savage^ 
and  I  am  here  now — but  of  her.' 

"  *  I  would  not  tell  you  of  sorrow, 
Daly ;  but  you  must  have  Heard,  pro- 
bably ere  this,  that  you  have  come  back 
to  a  changed  home.' 

** '  I  know  that,'  said  he— « I  know 
that  they  are  all  gone— all ;  botBes^, 
what  of  her  ? — does  she  still  live  ? — do 
you  know  ?* 

**  He  looked  at  me  eagerly. 

'"I  do  not  know,'  said  I;  'but  I 
believe  she  lives.' 

'' '  Where  is  she  ?'  cried  be—'  tell 
me — tell  me  now,'  as  he  started  op. 
'I  have  spent  the  last  fortnight  la 
England  searching  for  her,  bdbre  I 
came  to  my  home,  to  find  there  wis 
not  one  of  my  familv  left,  or  to  seek 
for  you;  but  I  could  get  do  tidi^g^ 
of  her.  Meredyth  b  married,  aad 
knows  nothioff  of  her.  If  she  lives, 
where  is  she  r — he  shook  me  by  the 
shoulder — '  where  is  my  wifii  ?* 

"'Be  a  man,  Daly,'  said  I;  'I 
have  a  painful  truth  to  tell  you ;  she 
is  no  longer  yours — she  is  marrieidL' 

"'That  is  false,'  almost  screamed 
he.  'She  would  not — she  cannot — 
she  dare  not — where  is  she  ?  for  I  saj, 
married  or  single,  she  is  mine,  and  no 
other's,  and  I  will  see  her.' 

"  I  endeavoured  to  pacify  bimy  ami 
strictiy  guarding  my  promise  to  her, 
I  told  him  she  was  married,  and  tiiat 
by  her  own  free  will,  that  she  had  her- 
self told  me  so.  I  told  him  also  that  ht 
need  never  urge  me  to  tell  the  naiDe 
of  her  husband,  for  I  had  sworn  never 
to  mention  it  to  him. 

"'Then  she  did  not  believe  mt 
to  be  dead  ?'  sud  he. 

"  I  hesitated.  I  feared  to  make  btf 
marriage  less  criminal  in  bis  evc9»  bj 
declaring  what  I  believed  to  1m  tbt 
truth. 

"'She  told  me,'  said  I,  'she  wii 
persuaded  that  you  still  lived/ 

"He  was  paralyzed.  For  sofoi 
time  he  did  not  sneakt  but  covered  \» 
face  with  hb  hands. 

"'Bear  up,  Daly,'  said  I|  'yos 
have  still  a  friend-— which  is   morf 
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than  I  thought  I  had  when  you  were 
gone.  Speiuc  to  me— tell  me  of  your- 
self.* 

'* '  Then  she  was  futhless— perjured 
—she  hetrayed  me — oh>  woman^  wo- 
man I  But  I  vnll  see  her,  the  base 
one.  ;  Where  are  my  father  and 
mother  ? — where  are  my  brothers  and 
sisters  ?^-where  is  my  wasted  youths 
and  hope,  and  love,  sacrificed  all  for 
her,  and  in  rain — all  in  rain  V 

**  1  tried  to  soothe  him ;  but  he  was 
outrageous.  By  turns,  he  conjured 
me  to  tell  him  of  her,  and  upbraided 
and  reviled  her  name ;  again  he  would 
declare  his  firm  belief  in  her  fidelity, 
and  accuse  me  of  belying  her  innocence* 
Then  he  said  she  was  dead — he  knew 
she  was  dead.  His  words  were  like  the 
ravines  of  a  madman — I  could  not 
calm  him.  Before  twenty-four  hours, 
he  was  in  his  bed  in  the  access  of  a 
brain  fever.  His  powers  were  ex- 
baosted,  but  no  sleep  came  to  him ;  his 
ejes  sparkled,  and  seemed  starting  out 
of  their  sockets ;  his  countenance 
grew  almost  ferocious ;  the  veins  of 
bis  temples  were  swelled  to  burst- 
ing— I  could  hear  their  pulsation. 
He  was  bled  immediately.  In  a  few 
^yh  the  fever  subsided;  but  the 
physician  had  little  hope  for  him, 
as  his  delirium,  though  less  violent^ 
was  continued.  For  nine  days,  he 
bovered  between  life  and'  death. 
Could  I  have  foreseen  the  future,  how 
differently  I  had  anticipated  the  result. 
The  danger  passed,  in  six  weeks  he 
was  able  to  leave  his  chamber,  and  walk 
feebly.  He  was  a  melancholv  object, 
flitting  in  his  old  corner  by  my  fireside — 
with  his  head  close  shaven,  and  his 
worn,  pallid  face — (for,  during  his  ill- 
ness, his  skin  had  recovered  its  for- 
iner  delicacy) — his  long  thin  fingers 
clasped  in  one  another.  My  heart 
ached  for  him — I  had  no  comfort  for 
him — his  talk  was  all  of  her ;  but  now 
no  more  of  anger — she  was  all  loveli- 
ness— sweetness — excellence.  He  had 
never  been  worthy  of  her ;  but  he 
longed,  he  said,  once  more  to  go  to 
CloDsallagh,  that  he  might  visit  his 
parents*  grave,  and  then  live,  only 
to  pray  for  her  happiness.  I  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  him  from  this 
project ;  but  he  was  resolute ;  so  we 
discoursed  of  other  things.  I  asked 
bim  concerning  his  property.  He  said 
^  had  called  in  London  on  his  uncle's 
agent,  and  had  heard  that  the  legal  time 


having  elapsed  five  months  before,  his 
brother  had  taken  possession  of  Clon- 
sallagh — that  Hugh  had  gone  out  to 
India  having  obtained  the  post  he  him- 
self had  formerly  held. 

^'*1  never  saw  my  brother,'  said 
he.  '  I  only  heard  of  him  casually 
when  I  was  a  child.  He  was  happy  in 
escaping  the  doom  of  our  unlucky 
family.  I  do  not  want  to  know  him  ; 
he  never  bore  our  name.  He  is  roll- 
ing in  wealth,  I  believe,  as  his  aunt 
left  him  all  her  property.  I  have 
enough  to  support  me ;  I  will  never 
claim  Clonsallagh.  Whychcot  may 
keep  it  for  me ;  I  will  have  nothing 
there  but  a  grave.' 

" '  Whychcot  I  *  Is  it  possible,' 
thought  I,  *  that  this  man  b  Bessy*8 
husband?'  I  hurried  out,  and  upon 
inquiry  from  old  Daly's  lawyer,  I  soon 
ascertained  his  identity  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  that  he  was  then  with  his  wife 
residing  at  Clonsallagh,  having  been 

at  Upper  street  till  withm  the 

last  month.  I  heard,  too,  that  she  was 
dying ;  in  that  my  only  hope  lay  of 
there  being  spared  a  fearful  tragedy. 
I  persuaded  Daly  of  his  continued 
weakness,  and  I  dreaded  thenceforth 
every  tinge  of  returning  health,  and 
every  reinforcement  of  his  powers  as  a 
step  towards  doom.  Notwithstanding, 
youth,  and  a  good  constitution,  and 
no  less,  I  believe,  a  strong  will  to 
Uve,  prevailed ;  he  was  shortly  able 
to  leave  the  house,  and  declared  his 
determination  to  go  down  to  Clon- 
sallagh, whither  I  dared  not  accompany 
him." 

Here  Irwin  paused. 

'<  In  revolving  this  awful  period," 
said  he,  ''it  is  some  comfort  to  re» 
member  that  all  means  of  averting 
what  ensued  were  denied  to  me.  To 
have  apprised  either  Daly  or  Whychcot 
of  the  truth,  would  not  only  have  has- 
tened the  catastrophe,  but  have  made 
me  feel  the  responsible  agent  in  bring- 
ing it  about.  It  could  only  be  left  to 
the  hand  of  Providence. 

"  As  for  Whychcot,  I  am  con- 
vinced his  reason  was  destroyed.  He 
was  of  a  susceptible  and  fragile 
constitution,  unfitted  to  contend  with 
deep  emotions— the  sudden  shock 
overpowered  his  intellect.  The  whole 
course  of  his  life  was  good  and 
just ;  his  faith  was,  to  my  knowledge, 
sincere  and  humble,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  one  daring  act,  committed 
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in  an  hour  of  mortal  agony^  could 
b«1ie  the  hopes  of  a  life  which  pros- 
perity had  not  corrupted.  How  con- 
eeuial  to  our  weak  nature  is  that  fond 
faith   which  encourages  us   to  peti< 


tion  for  the  dead.  I  cannot  t^U  voq 
how  affecting  to  me  ever  since  hm 
seemed  those  words  appended  to  il- 
most  all  the  epitaphs  on  foreign  tombs 
— *  Priez  pour  Ini.' 


CU AFTER   XII. 

"  All  ami  eoBtained  nol  ilngte  mIim  i  wiUiont  oonftMed  bnmlngt,  Uicj  •ffertlonftldy  wrnipaiKkil  tkcir 
bone*,  pAMlonately  endMTourlng  to  continue  their  llring  nnloni.  And  vhen  distance  or  deetk  deakd  «A 
(onjnnftlont,  unaatliSed  aActloni  eonoeired  some  talUikction  to  be  neighboon  in  the  gnve— to  Ut  m  If 
nrn,  and  touch  but  In  th«lrnamM."--HTDRiOTAPBiA. 

•*  On  va  tonte  choK  7  on  Tala  feuQIe  de  itwe, 
£t  U  ftnUIe  de  lanrier  r' 

BSRAliaSB. 


Irwin  went  on,  after  a  few  moments 
of  musing  silence — *'  The  gain  of  even 
a  day  was  momentous.  By  one  pre- 
text  or  another,  I  contrived  to  delay 
his  journey,  hut  one  morning  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  brother,  invit- 
ing him  to  go  to  Clonsallagh.  He 
excused  himself  on  account  of  his  wife's 
condition  from  meeting  him  in  Dub- 
lin, lamented  his  ignorance  of  his 
illness,  and  of  the  time  of  his  return. 
The  letter  was  like  himself— generous 
and  affectionate.  *  Even  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  heavy  calamity  which  im- 
pends over  myself,  I  can  find  pleasure 
in  the  thought  of  seeing  you,  my  long- 
lost  brother,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
resign  my  stewardship  of  your  patri- 
mony as  soon  as  possible.  But  though 
I  must  be  your  giiest  still  for  a  while, 
I  cannot  further  allude  to  the  subject 
now.* 

''  I  trusted  that,  as  Bessy  must  ere 
this  have  been  aware  of  Richard's  ar- 
rival, she  would  have  endeavoured  to 
provide  against  any  contingency ;  still 
it  was  with  terror  I  saw  him  depart 
for  Clonsallagh,  under  promise  of 
writing  to  me  the  next  day. 

**  Three  days  passed  and  no  letter 
arrived.  I  was  about  proceeding 
there,  when  I  met,  at  the  door  of 
the  coach-office,  Whychcot's  servant, 
the  same  man  I  had  seen  with  him  in 
Italy. 

'• « How  is  Mr.  Daly,  and  your 
master?'  said  I. 

<< '  Have  you  not  heard,  sir,'  said 
the  man.  '  He  left  my  mistress  yes- 
terday quite  well,  along  with  Mr. 
Daly,  as  she  said  she  was  better.  He 
intended  only  to  stay  a  few  hours  in 
town,  to  nettle  some  business  with  his 
brother,  and  then  return  home  ;  and 
this  morning  he  was  found  in  the  Phce- 


nix  Park,  shot  throueh  the  head,  as  It 
seems  by  his  own  hand!  Oh!  sir, 
he  was  the  best  gentleman,  the  tcD- 
derest  husband,  the  kindest  master. 
I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  break  tk 
news  to  my  poor  lady.* 

"  •  Where  is  Mr.  Daly?' 

**  *  In  street,  sir.    I  was  the 

first  to  bring  him  the  news  about  mr 
master,  who  left  bim  in  the  boose  at 
eight  o'clock  this  morning.  As  be 
went  out  early,  I  expected  he  »as 
gone  to  Mr.  Barrett's,  and  wonld  be  in 
to  breakfast.  After  waiting  for  him 
till  twelve,  I  went  to  Mr.  Barrett. 
He  hadn't  seen  him,  and  asmjma^^ter 
had  no  friends  in  Dublin,  I  was  at  a 
loss.  Some  soldiers  on  the  quay  toM 
me  there  was  a  gentleman  found,  shot 
in  the  park.  I  just  stood  till  the 
crowd  came  up,  bat  never  sospected 
anything  till  the  corpse  was  carrWd 
by  on  a  shutter,  and  then  I  saw  part  of 
my  poor  master's  coat  falling  oTer  tbe 
edge,  and  knew  him  by  that.    Tber 

brought  it  to street,  where  it  li« 

waiting  the  inquest.* 

**  I  hastened  to  the  house,  and  foond 
Daly  in  the  drawing-room. 

*' '  I  know  all  now,  Irwin,*  said 
he.  '  Whychcot  is  gone.  She  is  mioe— 
but  how  ?  I  have  murdered  her  lore ; 
I  am  but  her  husband.' 

"  He  was  ominously  calm.  I  ^^ 
not  speak.  1  knew  not  what  to  hope 
or  to  fear. 

•* '  Whychcot  was  a  good  man,*  ^ 
he, « and  a  noble ;  I  can  say  that  no*, 
for  he  died  for  me,  and  for  her,  too— 
too  late  for  both.  I  have  not  yet  sew 
her,  Irwin,  except  there*— and  b' 
pointed  to  the  picture— 'my  Wood- 
bought  wife.    I  will  go  to  her  to-night 

"  I  prayed  him  to  spare  her. 

" '  Wait  till  to-morrow,  Wt,  '« 
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a  few  daj8  ;  pay  some  respect  to  him 
who  is  gone.* 

"  *  You  are  right,*  said  he ;  there 
is  nothing  now  but  death  between  her 
and  me. 

**  I  remained  with  him  until  Whych- 
oot  was  interred,  and  the  third  morn- 
ing he  set  out  alone  for  Clonsallagh. 
I  never  saw  him  afterwards  tmtil  this 
morning ;  yon  know  under  what  cir- 
cumstances. What  followed  after- 
wards I  have  found  here'* — and  he 
pointed  to  the  desk  lying  before  us 
on  the  table-.*'  I  have  lived  these 
miserable  days  over  again,  since  you 
went  out,  and  now,  if  you  will,  you 
shall  hear  the  conclusion." 

He  opened  the  codicil  to  Daly's 
will,  which  I  before  mentioned,  and 
read-— 

'<  I  desire  that  my  body  may  be 
brought,  as  soon  as  possible  after  my 
decease^  to  Clonsallagh,  and  that  my 
executor  may  have  it  conveyed  to  the 
island  on  the  lake,  near  the  house ; 
that  the  coffin  contained  in  the  build- 
ing on  that  island  may  be  opened 
in  his  presence,  and  my  remains  be 
deposited  therein  ;  and  that  it  may 
be  interred  there  without  name  or 
inscription  of  any  kind  ;  I  wish 
that  the  burial  service  may  be  read 
over  it  by  the  Rev.  William  Murray, 
who  married  me  the  second  time  to 
my  wife,  who  will  then  also  be  interred 
with  me.  But  if  he  be  not  living  at  the 
time  of  my  decease,  it  is  my  desire 
that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  may 
perform  this  office." 

**  This  care  is  before  us  to-morrow,'* 
said  he.  "  It  is  now  very  late  ;  per- 
haps you  would  wish  to  retire;  for 
me,  too,  I  am  weary  of  thought  and 
memory.  When  sorrow  was  new  to 
me,  it  stimulated  iny  faculties — now  it 
overpowers  them.  I  would  fain  sleep 
and  dream;  but  I  have  chosen  out 
four  or  five  letters — some  of  hers,  and 
one  or  two  of  bis,  which  will  tell  you 
of  her  end.  You  can  read  them,  if 
you  will,  now  or  hereafter.*' 

So  saying,  Irwin  left  me,  and  as  I 
was  far  from  being  disposed  to  rest,  I 
read  them. 

The  first  I  opened  was  dated  from 
London.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Whychcot 
to  Irwin.  It  was  not  a  letter,  but  a 
small  packet,  and  was  labelled,  '<  To 
be  sent,  after  my  decease,  to  J.  Irwin, 
Esq." 

It  had  evidently  contained    other 


documents,  and  was  too  long  to  tran- 
scribe entirely  ;  but  parts  of  it  I  must 
give  in  her  own  words. 

**  I  had  thought  to  be  content  to 
die,  under  obloquy  from  you,  as  I 
had  desired  to  earn  it  from  him ; 
but  I  cannot  maintain  that  resolu- 
tion now ;  my  spirit  is  weak,  it 
aches  for  pity,  and  desires  that  one 
other  heart,  the  one  nearest  his  own, 
may,  when  I  am  gone,  seek  and  find 
in  my  circumstances  some  palliation 
for  my  infidelity." 

After  some  few  more  lines  of  melan- 
choly self-reproach,  she  began  the  his- 
tory of  her  life,  from  the  time  that 
she  received  Irwin's  letter,  giving  her 
the  account  of  her  husband's  death. 

**  It  found  us,"  said  she,  **  with  my 
father  in  prison  for  a  debt  of  X4,000 
to  Mr.  Meredyth — my  mother  worn 
out  with  sorrow  and  anxiety  ;  and 
myself—but  that  is  little — I  was  hard 
to  kill.  I  survived  all  that,  and  more.** 

She  then  went  on  to  detail  to  him 
their  sufferings  in  poverty,  almost 
in  beggary,  for  two  years,  during 
which  she  and  her  mother  lived 
in  a  room,  close  to  Colonel  Power's 
place  of  imprisonment;  that  besides 
her  father's  efforts  to  induce  her, 
by  marrying  young  Meredyth,  to 
liberate  him,  and  rescue  herself  and 
her  mother  from  starvation,  she  had 
the  incessant  and  brutal  insults  and 
persecution  of  the  man  himself  to 
withstand,  as  also  of  his  agent,  An- 
derson, who,  after  entrapping  her 
father,  had  sold  his  services  to 
Meredyth;  that  they  had  at  length, 
in  order  to  escape  from  him,  been 
obliged,  under  an  assumed  name,  to 
seek  distant  lodgings  in  London,  where 
she  supported  herself  and  her  mother 
with  the  scanty  pittance  earned  by 
teaching  a  few  children  to  read,  and 
write,  and  sew. 

*^  You  know  how  little  I  was  ca- 
pable of — that  my  education  was  more 
that  of  a  man  than  a  woman ;  and 
that,  therefore,  my  ignorance  of  most 
feminine  accomplishments  disabled  me 
from  usefulness.'* 

At  length  she  obtained,  through 
an  advertisement,  a  situation  as 
companion  to  an  old  maiden  lady« 
Miss  Whychcot,  and  the  salary  she 
received  kept  her  father  and  mo- 
ther above  absolute  want.  She  re- 
mained there  five  months,  until  the 
lady's    nephew    returned   from    the 
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Condnent,  and  not  long  after  that  she 
was  dismissed  from  Miss  WhychooVs 
employment. 

**  She  was  harsh,  but  a  just  and  up- 
right woman,"  said  she;  ''she  accused 
me  of  nothing,  but  did  not  approve  of 
the  attention  her  nephew  showed  to 
me,  which  was  gpreater  than  I  desired, 
though  she  might  not  have  believed  it 
to  be  so.'* 

On  returning  to  her  mother,  she 
found  her  in  a  comfortable  lodging,  in 
the  receipt  of  a  stipend  of  £50  monthly, 
transmitted  from  some  unknown  hand ; 
her  fkther,  in  despair  of  his  liberation, 
had  taken  to  drinking,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  terribly  maltreating  his  un- 
fortunate wife.  Shortly  afterwards, 
she  herself  was  seized  with  a  long  and 
dangerous  illness,  during  part  of  which 
she  was  unconscious  and  partly  fren- 
zied, and  on  her  recovery  found  her- 
self in  lodffings  at  Blackheath  with  her 
mother,  wno  for  some  time  concealed 
from  her  what  had  been  discovered 
during  her  illness — namely,  that  it 
was  Mr.  Whycheot  who  had  been  their 
secret  benefactor. 

Miss  Whycheot  died,  about  a  month 
afterwards,  and  then  he  solicited  her 
hand ;  but  she  refused,  telling  him  cir- 
cumstantially of  her  past  life.  She  now 
began  to  entertain  the  thought  of  mar- 
rying Mr.  Meredyth,  hoping,  by  giving 
hi:u  a  legal  title  to  her  pretensions  to 
her  father's  succession,  to  secure  her- 
self from  further  molestation,  to  get  a 
provision  for  her  mother,  to  emanci- 
pate Colonel  Power,  and  to  be  suffered 
to  pass  the  remidnder  of  her  life  with 
them  in  peace,  leaving  Meredyth  mas- 
ter of  all  except  her  person. 

Before  she  could  consider  of  the 
feasibleness  of  this  step,  her  father 
returned  to  them,  liberated  by  Mr. 
Whyohooty  who  continued  his  remit- 
tances to  her  mother  ;  but  had  himself 
left  the  kingdom  for  France,  declining 
to  owe  his  acceptance  by  her  to  her 
parent's  urgency.  Her  father  returned 
to  his  former  habits  of  drinkinff 
and  gaming,  and  shortly  his  death 
left  them  again  unprotected  and 
exposed  to  insolence  and  importunities; 
Meredyth  had  scouted  at  her  offer 
to  forego  every  claim  except  for  a 
mere  support,  saying  she  had  none  to 
relinquish ;  in  fact,  he  had  determined 

a  marrying  her,  to  secure  himself  from 
danger  of  a  law-suit  by  any  one  who 
Bught  become  her  husband.     Of  th 


Mr.  Whycheot  received  intsUigsoc^ 
and  again  preferring  his  addreuo, 
her  mother  urged  her  acceptsact  of 
them. 

"  My  mother's  health,  which  hsdbeea 
long  failing,  now  began  rapidlj  to  de- 
cline ;  how  could  I  refuse  her  djing 
request,  by  the  poor  sacrifiee  of  mj 
worthless  self,  to  make  her  destk-bed 
easy  as  to  my  futurity,  and  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  him  to  whom  we  owed  sU.  Lit 
it  be  enough.    Mr.  Whyoheotseocpted 
the  gift,  and  has  never  to  thii  hoar 
reproached  me  with  its  UtUs  valoa 
You  know  him  partly,  Mr.  Irwia; 
but  you  never  oould  know,  si  1  doy 
the  full  extent  of  hu  noble,  dtliote 
generosity.     One  of  my  most  bitter 
reproaches  is,   that   I  abased  it  bj 
accepting  an  affection  I  could  o«nr 
return,  and  suffered  *faim  to  wed  not 
me,  but  the  memory  of  the  desd.  W» 
had  been  married  two  monthi  vhn 
you  saw  me  in  Florence ;  the  atomiag 
I  sent  for  you  had  brought  Arthur 
a  letter    from  hia  agent,  idbroiof 
him  of  his  father'a  name  aod  deitii* 
and  as  the   time  had  elapsed  which 
made    it  necessary    for  lum  to  la; 
claim    to    his   brother's    suoeeim», 
he  was  called  upon  to  return  to  Eog* 
land.      I  had    never   hesrd  of  fati 
having    a    brother,    and    thii  wis 
the  first  time  he  bad  been  msdeie* 
quainted  with  his  parentage^  for  Ua 
Whycheot  had  studiously  oonoeilfld  it 
from  him,  lest  he  might  desire  toksov 
and  visit  his  family,  the  coincideoce  of 
the  name  with  that  of  my  husbsod  ftr« 
tunately  did  not  strike  bin,  sad  m  I 
knew  my  days  were  numbered,  I  did  sot 
enlighten  him.      I  told  you  thit  I 
believed  Richard  lives,  and  1  doh^ 
lieve  it,  and  I  trust  that  Arthur  isd 
he    will    yet    be    brothers  iadeedt 
but  for  this  it  is  necessary  tbst  vQ 
name  should  not  be  known.    I  ^ 
secure  Arthur  from  ever  miotioDi*; 
it.     I  know  not  that  I  ibsll  lire  ts 
ful61  my  dearest  earthly  wirii— is  g* 
to  Clonsallag^.     Arthur  has  propoMd 
that  we  should  go  there ;  bafaioviiot 
how  the  spot  is  endeared  to  ne;  hd 
he  shall  know  it,  that  itmsjlewi 
his  sorrow  for  one  who  never  hid  i 
heart  for  him*    Remember  thstthu 
letter   is    for  you  alone.     Woe  bi 
upon   you,   if  you  suffer  J^"?^? 
eye  to  light  upon  the  words  whieh  tal 
I  loved  him  to  the  last" 
«' Enclosed  in  thb  there  wsi  a  littff 
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for  Dtlj,  and  tinder  the  circumstances^ 
it  was  more  pathetic  than  can  veil  be 
described.  She  told  him  tbat^  be- 
lienng  him  to  be  dead>  she  had  mar- 
ried—happily,  wealthily ;  but,  she  ad- 
ded, fiuthlessly .  She  said  she  was  surely 
aware  that  he  was  alive  then  ;  but  that 
9he  would  not  for  him  forsake  her  pre- 
sent husband,  who  was  the  best  of  men. 
She  dealt  hardly  by  herself,  and  urged 
upon  him,  with  earnest  eloquence,  to 
forget  and  despise  her  memory,  and, 
aboye  all  other  things,  to  avoid  re- 
turning to  Clonsallagh.  '  Seek  some 
other  place,'  said  she,  'unconnected 
with  associations  of  one  so  worth* 
less  and  contemptible  ;  remember  my 
wrongs  to  you,  and  you  will  need  no 
comfort  for  my  loss," 

The  next  letter  was  from  Daly  to 
Irwin,  and  was  dated  in  the  year  1839. 

"  When  you  read  this,  Irwin,  I  will 
be  at  rest.  There  is  but  one  thing 
which  disturbs  my  peace  in  thinking 
of  you,  and  that  is,  that  you  should 
attribute  the  concealment  in  which  I 
have  lived  and  hope  to  die  to  any  other 
than  its  real  cause.  That  1  have 
never  forgotten  your  true  friendship, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  testify ;  all  my 
thoughts,  worth  recording  during  the 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  I  have 
seen  you,  will  be  yours ;  and  her  letters, 
her  precious  letters,  even  the  last  cruel 
one,  and  yours  that  never  reached 
you — bury  them  with  us,  Irwin— let 
our  memorial  perish  with  us. 

"  And  now  I  will  tell  you  why  I 
hid  myself  from  you — it  was  for  your 
sake  as  well  as  for  my  own.  I  could 
not  suffer  you  to  waste  your  life  in  com- 
forting a  man  who  could  not  be  com- 
forted. My  misfortunes  embittered 
your  early  days — I  was  willing  to 
spare  your  later.  Her  example  taught 
ine  that  much  generosity.  Give  one 
sigh  to  my  memory,  Irwin,  but  do 
not  mourn  for  me.  I  have  lived  long 
enoueh — too  long.  My  death  mur- 
<lered  my  parents  and  my  wife — and 
^7  life  murdered  my  brother.  I  had 
heavy  charges  to  balance,  and  solitude 
And  thought  were  requisite  for  that 
end.  You  will  know  my  last  and  only 
^iah,  and  you  will  fulfil  it.  There  is 
nothing  now  for  me  but  to  die,  and 
death,  though  he  has  tarried  long,  will 
come  at  last.  I  go  where  I  hope  to 
meet  my  best  beloveds  where  "they 
^ther  marry  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage,** 


The  remainder  of  the  letter  was  in 
a  strain  unfitted  for  these  light  pagas^ 
so  I  will  not  quote  it;  but  it  fully 
justified  his  expression  to  me,  that  his 
end  was  "  peace."  It  breathed  a  tone 
of  gentle  and  h(^ful  resignation, 
which  must  have  soothed  Irwin. 

It  was  nearly  day  when  I  had  read 
these  letters.  I  went  up  and  flung 
myself  on  the  bed  prepared  for  me, 
and  slept  for  about  two  hours.  When 
I  rose,  I  found  Irwin  in  the  parlour 
before  me. 

**  *  You  know  all  now.' 

««No,'  said  I,  «not  all.  Did  he 
ever  see  her  alive  ?' 

'<«Did  I  not   tell  you?'  said  he. 

*  After  Whychcot*s  burial  he  came 
down  here  and  entered  her  room. 
How  they  met  I  know  not;  but 
shortly  he  sent  for  Mr.  Murray 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  she 
had  an  interview  witn  him  alone. 
She  was  evidently  within  a  few  hours 
of  her  death,  and  what  passed  I  did 
not  hear ;  but  she  consented  to  be 
re-married  to  Dalv,  on  the  condition 
that,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  would 
never  revisit  Clonsallagh — this  pro- 
mise he  faithfully  adhered  to.  Sho 
gave  the  clergyman  that  packet  for 
me,  which  you  read  last  night;  but 
Daly  managed  to  get  it  back  from  him, 
saying  that,  as  her  husband,  he  had  a 
right  to  see  it.  She  died  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  and  her  remains  were  put 
into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  brought  to 
the  island.  She  had  requested  to 
be  buried  beside  Richard's  father  and 
mother;  but  he  said  it  should  be 
there.     'Do  not,  Richard,' said  she, 

*  do  not  make  our  happy  trysting-place 
into  a  grave;'  but  he  persuaded  her, 
and  there  both  shall  lie — in  their  death 
they  will  not  be  divided." 

Irwin  had  sent  into  the  town  near 
for  workmen  to  construct  a  raft  to 
transport  the  coffin,  and  for  instru- 
ments to  open  them ;  and  then,  having 
despatched  the  worthy  Biddy  for  Mr. 
Murray  the  clergyman,  who  lived 
about  two  miles  distant,  we  spent  the 
intervening  time  in  walking  over  the 
grounds. 

«««She  was  wrong/  said  he,  *to 
forbid  him  Clonsallagn ;  its  memories 
would  have  either  kuled  or  cured  him 
at  once.  She  ought  not  to  have  be- 
lieved that  a  love  so  deeply  rooted  as 
his  would  have  perished  for  want  of 
the  sustenanoe  of  visible  mementoes.* 
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*'  Nor  did  even  the  promise  she  ex- 
torted deprive  him  of  these.  Alasl 
poor  fellow^  yoa  could  not  guess  what 
I  felt  on  entering  the  room  in  which 
he  had  chosen  to  live  and  die — his  own 
formerly,  and  the  one  which  had  been 
hers  during  her  stay  in  Duhlin,  before 
IblieweDt  to  liarroiMoourt';  from  that 
pallet  he  wohH  be  carried  to  his 
gMire.  And  her  desk,  too — his  own 
gift. to  her  before  he  came  up  to  enter 
college;  how  well  I  remember  the 
day  we  ohose  it.  What  pangs  h« 
lived  through ;  and  all  unsoothed-^all 
UDpitied-^all  unknown.*' 

He  suppressed  them  strongly,  but 
tbe  tears  forced  themselves  into  Irwin's 
e^rea. 

.  **l  believe  it  was  not  hers,  but 
Whyohcoi's  death  that  preyed  upon 
him,"  he  rejoined.  *'  He  hskd  already 
oocfMUitered  k&r  loss  ;  but  Whychoot 
fell  a  auicide.  They  had  neither  of  them 
any  suspicion  of  the  truth,  until  they 
oame  up  to  ■  street,  and  there  Chat 
picture  oatching  Daly's  eye,  he  in- 
quired what  had  been  Mrs.  Whychoot's 
oame^  then  telling  his  brother  he  had 
robbed  him  of  his  wife,  the  knowledge 
of  the  event  proved  too  terrible,  we 
must  hope,  for  his  reason  to  resist. 
H0  shut  himself  up  that  night,-  and 
you  know  the  catastrophe  of  the  mom* 
wg. 

.We  paced  along  the  walks  and  the 
green  award,  where  they  had  played 
as  fasppy  children,  and  visited  all  the 
haunts  of  their  early  loves,  whose 
gprat a  was  now  opening.  Glittering  in 
the  summer  sun,  and  overgrown  with 
hudditg  rows,  was  the  window  of  the 
room  where  the  bride  was  wedded  and 
died  in  a  day.  It  was  a  melancholy 
progress  even  to  me. 
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Soon  all  was  ready,  and  the  clergy- 
man had  arrived,  the  coffin  was  placed 
on  the  raft,  and  a  few  minutes  brought 
us  to  the  bland.  The  building  was 
a  hexagon,  half  of  it  was  bailt  of 
rough  stone,  lined  with  rustic  wood- 
work of  unbarked  pine  ;  the  three  vp- 
matning  sides  wmcfe  faced  fhe  'weft 
were  open,  and  thereof  wis  siipporto) 
by  six  pine  trunks  as  ptUahi,  wloi;!} 
were  covered  by  ivy  and  hop  plants,  aod 
flowering  clematis.  In  the'  uA^  of 
the  fUror,  on  strong  stakea  driven  into 
itt  lay  a  huge  leaden  cofRn  ;  ttfe  wa^ 
to  be  opened,  and  the  late  an^'  earH^ 
dead  placed  together  for  sepuftlife. 

I  feared  Irwin's  firmness  trotA^  d^ 
sert  him  when  'die  coffins  '^ipWe  xsS^ 
closed ;  but  bis  was  a  conra^  Vlfich 
rises  on  oeeision.  With  ^  C9dm&e^ 
far  greater  than  inin<^,  he  w^cbed  thd 
proeess  with  unshrinking'  eye.  z^- 

I  could  not  assist,  as  IrtrfWlrlmsetf 
with  another  raised  Daly^s  'bdilf,  and 

flaoed  it  in  the  appointed  Tec^ptscfr; 
dared  hardly  raise  my  ^^  It 
seemed  almost  like  sacrilege  ^  gizJ 
— to  pry  into  the  dim  9ectpti  ^f'iSi 
tomb,  and  look  upon  the  IritfceHtf 
relics  of  youth  and  loTelift^ ;  "Mff 
I  saw  Irwin's  hand  raise  a  lo^'^f^ 
of  fair  brown  hair,  which  th^qf^^ 
of  the  water  bad  iriffed  oVcr^  tR^ 
coffin's  side,  and  lav  it  actoa  SSib^ 
breast*  and  then  it  wis'  dKfted 'for 
ever.  ' '   ***'•'  "•*'  ** 

In  about  an  hour  it  H^H^)o)rV 
ered  into  the  earth,  and  t&e  ^rbrmt'ff 
went  away.  '  The  clei^gyibaii,  VgS^ 
and  I  remained  a  few  momehiaUBoi^' 
but  we  did  not  exchange  &  ir'*rd ;  tiiB 
last  spoken  over  them -ivas' tfip 
*«  Amen"  of  the  burial  service.  ' 
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lAELAND    AND    HER  CHUaCU. 
XaiRD   4BTICLS. 


What  services  to  the  canse  of  soand 
theologj  have  been  rendered  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland? 
Where  are  her  learned  and  able  divines 
who  may  be  described  as  lights  of  the 
world  ?  Such  was^  in  substance^  the 
insolent  question  of  one  of  those  up- 
starts in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whose  pertness  and  self-conceit  are  at 
least  as  remarkable  as  any  ability  by 
which  they  are  distinguished.  We 
foTfget  whether  he  received  the  reply 
hy  which  his  ignorance  might  be  re- 
hnked.  He  undoubtedly  did  not  re- 
ceive the  chastisement  which  bis  empty 
and  callous  presumption  deserved; 
although  he  has,  we  believe,  since, 
heen  awakened  to  the  rashness  of  a 
demand  which  admitted  of  so  trium- 
phant a  reply,  and  suggested  an 
arraj  of  illustrious  names,  under  the 
■acred  hallow  of  whose  imperishable 
fame  our  menaced  establishment, 
which  they  adorned  by  their  lives,  and 
defended  by  their  writings,  might 
well  find  shelter  from  pillage  and  pro- 
famation. 

It  is  carious  and  interesting  to  ob- 
aerre  that  the  periods  during  which 
the    Irish  Church  was  free  from  the 
thraldom   of  the   Church  of  Rome, 
are   those  in  which  it  was  illustrated 
by  the  great  men  whose  writings  exer- 
cised   a  powerful  influence  over    the 
reli(pottS  mind   of  Christendom ;  and 
that*    during  its  period  of  subjection 
to  th^  pmpBcy,  there  is  a  comparative 
dearth  of  the  sound  learning  and  the 
intellectual  vigour  which  secured  for 
Its  divines  and  scholars  so  high  a  repu- 
tation amongst  the  learned  in  Europe. 
The  difference  between  day  and  night 
is  scarcely  more  remarkable  .than  the 
hrig^ht  dawn  which  followed  the  mis- 
sion   of  Patrick,  and    the  gloom  of 
that    darkness  and    ignorance   under 
which    the  papal    superstitions  were 
nartored.     In  ihe  former  period  we 
have     Joannes   Scotus    Erigena,   the 
able    antagonist  of   Paschasius  Rad- 
bertuSy  who  first  gave  form  and  sub- 


stance to  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  We  also  have  Se- 
dnlius,  (Shiel,)  a  remote  ancestor,  we 
presume,  of  the  present  brilliant  mem.- 
ber  for  Dungarvan,  and  distinguished 
in  this  day  not  less  for  his  poetical 
powers  than  for  his  theological  at- 
tainments. There  are  some  of  our 
readers  who  will  start  at  being  told 
that  Pelagius  and  Celestius  were  both 
Irishmen  ;  and  it  should  be  added» 
that  they  did  not  fall  into  the  heresies 
by  which  their  names  have  become  no- 
torions,  until  their  early  faith  had 
been  corrupted  by  a  long  residence 
in  the  city  of  Rome.  The  name  of 
the  former  was  Morgan,  which  was 
latinized  as  above,  the  word  mor  ill 
the  Gaelic  signifying  the  sea,  or  Pe* 
lagus ;  that  of  the  latter  was  Kelly» 
or,  as  it  was  spelled  in  earl^  tiroes, 
Cealagh,  which  easily  passed  mto  Ce- 
lestius. But  time  and  space  would 
both  fail  us,  were  we  to  enntnerate 
the  worthies  by  whose  renown  our 
country  was  distinguished,  while  our 
church  yet  rejoiced  in  its  national  in- 
dependence. Our  schools  of  learning 
were  held  in  such  reputation,  that  not 
only  were  our  scholars  in  high  estima- 
tion abroad,  but  multitudes  who  de- 
sired to  be  such  flocked  to  Ireland 
for  instruction.  The  country  obtained 
emphatically  the  name  of  the  "  Island 
of  Saints  ;*'  and  even  Romanizing 
ecclesiastics,  who  condemned  what 
they  called  the  obstinacy  of  our  clergy 
in  their  stern  rejection  of  all  such 
doctrines,  usages,  and  customs,  as 
could  not  lay  claim  to  a  scriptural 
origpn,  hesitated  not  to  acknowledge 
their  learning  and  their  worth,  and  to 
declare  that,  in  life  and  conversation, 
there  were  to  be  found  amongst  them 
patterns  of  all  the  evangelical  virtues. 
Upon  this  subject  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  our  readers  a  very  unpre- 
tending little  work,  entitled  "The 
Early  Irish  Church,  by  the  Rev.  M. 
W.  Foye,'**  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract,  every  assertion  in 
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which  the  learned  writer  had  proyed 
in  the  preceding  pages  :-i- 

"  I  must  now  leave  the  reader  to  bis 
reflections,  and  hasten  to  a  conclusion ; 
I  must  remember  I  am  drawing  a  sketch, 
not  writing  a  history.  It  would  be 
delightful,  mdeed,  to  dwell  on  the  pe- 
riod of  Irish  Church  history,  which  we 
have  so  raoidly  passed  oyer;  but  to 
do  so  woula  defeat  our  object,  which 
is  to  be  brief,  and  so,  within  the  reach 
of  the  many.  Our  sketch,  we  trust, 
will  suiBce  for  this  purpose.  It  will 
be  refreshing,  to  the  ecclesiastical 
reader,  to  turn  away  from  the  sicken- 
ing aspect  of  the  Church  every  where 
else  at  this  period,  and,  for  a  while, 
fix  his  eye  here.  It  will  be  refreshing 
to  him,  while,  wherever  else  he  looks, 
be  has  to  weep  over  a  declining  charchi 
to  see  her  here  in  her  primitive  growth 
and  first  love.  While,  on  the  vast 
theatre  of  the  Roman  world  he  beholds 
corruption  and  decav,  from  various 
causes,  laying  fast  hold  of  her  vitals, 
it  will  be  a  relief  to  him  to  see  her 
here  still  youthful,  vigorous,  and  flour- 
ishing. Yes,  while  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west,  he  fearfully  contemplates  the 
mass  of  the  heathen,  under  the  smiles 
of  the  imperial  favour,  thronging  in 
upon  the  church,  more  from  fashion 
than  conviction,  more  from  the  pros- 
pect of  gain,  or  the  fear  of  loss,  than 
from  the  native  influence  of  the  reli- 
ligion  of  Jesus;  while  he  dolefully 
marks  how  the  church  is  being  litertU/if 
secularized ;  how  she  is  coming  rapidly 
down  to  the  low  level  of  the  world ; 
how  wealth  and  lordliness  and  avarioe, 
pride,  ambition,  and  strife,  are  cor- 
rupting and  debasing  the  higher  order$ 
of  her  sons ;  and  all  ordera  are  sink- 
ing apace  into  indolence  or  apathy, — 
or  contending  with  one  another  for 
jurisdictions  and  precedencies  ;  or  wast- 
ing in  vain  jangling  and  idle  disputation 
for  a  form  or  ceremony,  or  a  super- 
stition, that  seal  and  energy  wnich 
shonld  have  been  devoted  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  and  the  culture  of 
piety ;  and  k>w,  awfuUv  to  aggravate 
the  evil, — while  the  heads  of  the  churdi 
are  being  carried  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other,  gravely  to  deter- 
mine upon  some  solemn  trifle  "light 
as  air,' — innumerable  swarms  of  sa- 
vages are  rushing  in  like  a  deluge  over 
the  face  of  Christendom,  desolating 
the  fairest  regions  of  the  ehmrch,  and 
either  utterly  extinguishing  the  light 
of  the  goepel,  or  blighting  its  truths 
with  the  deadly  shado  of  their  barba- 
rism:— oh,  is  It  not  a  relief  to  turn 
to  our  lonely  and  sequestered  isle,  and 
see  how  all  here  is  activity  and  energy 


and  spiritual  effect?  nmtj.  hanMBf, 
and  love;  apostolic  plainneu  and  pcv 
mitive  simplicity, — ^  least,  a  happj 
igiiorance  of,  if  not  a  studied  arer- 
sion  to,  that  growing  mass  of  stiper- 
stitious  ceremony  and  shewy  ritnalisai, 
which  every  where  else  Is  dsrkeniB^ 
the  Gospel  of  Jsaoa,  and  hidiag  iM 
lovely  features  from  the  view  of  tk 
ignorant  and  the  perishing  ?  And  to 
notice  but  one  contrast  more,  i»  it  luA 
most  cheering  to  observe  that,  while 
In  every  other  province  of  Chritt- 
endom,  the  rblioiom  of  bsucs,  aa^ 
a  religion  to  the  pious  dead— to  the 
departed  saints  and  the  Virgia— an 
overspreading  the  ohureh,  sad  n^ 
plantmg  thb  BXLiaioir  oi  Jsm; 
while  there  is  a  ffrowmg  rajro  for  tUi 
new  worship ;  while  magnifiosot  ten* 
pies  are  eve^  where  rising  to  the 
honour  of  these  new  deities ;  and  while 
a  persuasion  is  every  where  lavis^  bold 
or  the  hearts  of  men,  that  toe  mdiri- 
duals  are  most  safe  who  are  most  de- 
voted to  their  servioe ;  and  that  the 
kmsfdoms,  and  proymoes,  aad  dtin, 
ana  towns,  and  ytUacee,  where  ther 
are  most  honoured  with  ttmplss  loo 
festivals,  are  the  most  secme  hm 
every  kind  of  evil — is  it  t»U  1  M7< 
most  cheering  to  observe  ber%  that  w 
little  thought  have  they  of  awi  rdi- 
gion  of  bonee  and  a»he$y  that  the  STest- 
est  samts  are  buried,  like  Patrick,  iQ  » 
obscure  a  grave,  that,  at  a  snbKyjorat 
age,  when  that  taint  comes  in,  it  is  sot 
known  where  their  bones  He ;  lad  tfatt, 
though  in  every  pag>e  afanost  ef  inA 
Church  history  of  tUa  petM,  we  nd 
of  the  erecting  of  cfaitfcbest  and  tfai 
founding  of  monasteries^  yet»  not  io  o4i 
single  instance  do  we  r^iad  of  a  ehsnk 
or  a  monastery  being  dedleatsd  to,  or 
named  after,  a  single  departed  saint  of 
the  Roman  calendar,  no  not  eftt  to  the 
Virgin  Moth«*.*' 

Sach  was  the  early  Irish  ChorcL 
Patrickj  Colombkily  Colombaoaib  Se- 
duliosy  Col  man,  Joannes  Scottu^  Ch» 
dlus  Scotus,  and  a  host  of  otfaeis-* 
such  were  her  worthies.  Nov»  "^ 
are  the  writers  or  teachers  whom  off 
church  produced  during  her  thrsl<loA 
to  Rome,  to  be  compared  with  ibtie?  J 
Let  her  annals  be  consnltaa  ihMn  lbs 
twelfth  to  the  iifteenth  ceotv;*  ^ 
they  wilt  be  found  aUnoft  a  bwjj* 


by  a  single  name  whi<^h ,  poelen^^ 
bought  worth  preserv&g:  ilw  •*• 
ion.    Wehaye;nodoQbtriffi<«f(*tf| 


vion 

fictioDiS  ia  abnndiooer 
absence  of  acr^pto^. 
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firmamentf  bnt  only  proved^  by  their 
very  eocspicuity,  that  the  true  light 
was  not  there.  The  dogmas  of  papal 
Rome  had  supplanted  the  word  of 
Godi  and  the  doctrines  of  the  early 
church ;  and  a  defence  of  the  abomi- 
nations thos  introduoed  constitated  the 
chief  business  of  the  divines  who  were 
the  hirelings  of  a  foreign  mastSr,  and 
who^  when  they  were  not  employed  in 
the  vindication  of  heresy,  were  gene« 
rally  engaged  in  the  concoction  of 
treason.  And  it  was  not  until  the 
Reformation  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
world,  and  to  put  to  flight  the  %•» 
menAs  of  papal  superstition,  that  a 
T9JD9  of  able  and  learned  men  again 
made  their  appearance,  worthy  of 
being  compared  with  the  saints  and 
the  sages  of  old,  and  who  not  only 
iHustrated  and  adorned  the  generation 
in  which  they  lived,  but  will  continue 
throughout  all  time  to  afford  delight 
and  instruction  to  the  remotest  pos- 
terity. Brown,  archbishop  of  Dublin^ 
hy  whooh  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  the  English  Liturgy  was  substi- 
tuted fbr  the  Komish  mass,  and  whose 
predictive  description  of  the  future 
opponents  of  the  reformed  doctrines 
has  almost  the  character  of  prophecy ; 
Bale,  the  pious  and  venerable  bishop 
of  Ossory>  who  resembled  the  apostles 
thenikselves,  both  in  the  severity  of  bis 
persocuiioiM  for  the  faith,  and  in  the 
fortitude  with  which  they  were  en- 
dured ;  Walsh,  the  originator  of,  and 
who  gave  the  initiative,  to  the  wise 
project  of  translating  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Liturgy  into  the  Irish  lan- 
gu|ige.  and  which  he  was  only  pre- 
vented from  completing  by  the  dagger 
of  an  assassin,  which  deprived  the  good 
Inshop  of  life ;  Ussher,  whose  praise 
is  in  ail  the  churches,  and  whose  learn- 
nmg,  various  and  profound,  has  shed 
80  much  light  upon  the  early  ecclesias- 
tfca!  history  of  Ireland ;  Bedel,  whose 
saii^t^  character  won  the  reverence 
even  of  the  wild  and  fanatical  bigots 
to  n^bose  rudeness  and  atrocity  he  be- 
ciime  a  victim;  Jeremy  Taylor,  the 
swe^t<saQled  bishop  of  Down,  whose 
**  Dissuasive  Agamst  Popery"  still  re- 
nMps  the  completest  armoury  against 
th^ '  papal  superstitions ;  Bramhall, 
ivhos^  wise  and  moderating  mind  was 
so  tts^l,  at  a  critical  emergency,  in 
pfreserviog  harmony  between  the  united 
churches ;  Lesilte,  whose  **  Short  way 
vrtih  'tiio  Deists  "  has  never  yet  re- 


eeived  a  reply — a  work  to  which  the 
infidel  Middleton  is  said  to  have  spent 
ten  years  in  endeavouring  to  frame  a 
plausible  answer  ;  these  constitute 
but  a  very  imperfect  specimen  of  the 
array  of  great  names  of  which  the  re- 
formed church  in  Ireland  may  boast  $ 
and  that  during  a  period  of  severe 
trial  and  persecution,  when  the  sword 
was  seldom  sheathed,  and  there  was 
an  almost  universal  wreck  of  ecclesias- 
tical property.  And  yet,  we  venture 
to  say,  that  it  is  an  array  of  which  she 
has  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed ;  and  that 
not  only  can  nothing  corresponding  be 
produced  in  the  annals  of  the  popish 
church  in  this  country,  but  that  her 
records  present,  in  that  respect,  almost 
a  perfect  contrast.  Not  that  bullies 
and  cozeners  were  wanting  to  her 
who  made  a  stir  in  their  day,  and  la> 
boured,  by  sleight,  and  fraud,  and 
Bubter^ge,  **  to  make  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  reason."  But  where 
are  they  now  ?  Who  inquires  about 
them  ?  What  have  they  left  behind  which 
the  world  regards  as  valuable  ?  While 
time  lasts,  Ussher,  and  Taylor,  and 
Leslie  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  perpe- 
tual remembrance,  and  men  will  resort 
to  them  for  information  and  instruc- 
tion, even  as  pilgrims  visit  a  venerated 
shrine.  But  Parsons,  and  Saunders, 
and  the  rest,  what  note  have  they,  be- 
yond that  which  has  been  left  by  their 
connexion  with  a  pestilent  theology, 
and  their  activity  in  seditious  intrigues 
which  brought  them  within  the  range 
of  criminal  justice?  Thet^  are  the 
truly  Catholio  writers,  by  whom  tho 
boundaries  of  our  knowledge  are  en- 
larged, and  whom  all  nations,  and 
kindreds,  and  languages,  through  all 
time,  are  delighted  to  honour.  And 
they,  the  secteaianss  who  are  not 
known  beyond  the  circle  of  the  fao« 
tion  to  which  they  belong,  and  whose 
insect  existence  is  terminated  when 
the  sting  has  been  discharged  by  which 
they  hope  to  accomplish  their  little 
purposes  of  hatred  or  vengeance. 

Shall  we  agun  hear  any  insolent 
coxcomb  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ask,  where  are  the  worthies  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  ? 

But  space  would  fail  us  to  enume- 
rate even  a  tithe  of  the  eminent  men 
who  lived  and  wrote  for  the  instruction 
of  posterity  even  since  the  glorious 
revolution.  Have  the  contumelious 
disparagers  of  our  worth  and  learning 
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fqr^^bfwnd  of  »«c^  »  person  u  Bishop 
JBi^kelflj^.  But  Europe  has  Keard  of 
bjm^  itibie  world  bas  neard  of  him ; 
M^vviulo    letUrs    endiurei  bis   jxBr 
ipettal  warl(s    will  be   treasured  in 
f9vef4astiog  remembrance.      If  there 
^  ill  honest  man  amongst  the  viliiiers 
ol  ^  Irish  Church,  we  would  com* 
fMnd  to  his  attentive  consideration  the 
fppdeet  queries  of  this  illustrious  pre- 
la/kep  in  one  of  which  he  asks,  whether 
li  eountry  is  likely  to  be  the  worse  for 
bikviog  *  large  revenue  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  is  pledged  by  duty  to  lead  a 
laoral    and   &    Christian    life ;    and 
irhetber  the  possessor  of  such  an  in« 
^ome  IB  a  less  worthy  or  useful  mem* 
ber  of  society,  because  he  wears  a 
blaok  coat  rather  than  a  blue  one  ? 
Has  ha  ever  heard    of   Archbishop 
King»  the  author  of  the  great  work, 
**  De  oriffine  mali,"  a  prelate  noted 
mot  only  tor  his  transcendant  intellect, 
but  for  a  wise  devotedness  to  his  spi- 
litHsI  duties,  and  by  whom  a  spirit  of 
tempered  zeal  was  excited  in  behalf  of 
o^r    establishment,    which  not    only 
imilfely  contributed  to  its  usefulness, 
but  Ijsd  to  the  munificent  and  benefi- 
•est  endowment  of  some  of  the  most 
tnvalmtble     of    our     charitable    in* 
M\tiitioQ8«      Of  Swift   we    shall  not 
^Miak,  to  whose  exertions  the  Irish 
Churob  was  indebted  for  <Uhe  first 
ifriiitssi"  the  consent  of  the  queen  to 
j^heir  appropriation  for  Irish  ecdesias- 
i^l    objects   having    been    obtained 
by  his  influence  with  the  Harley  ad- 
IPgiistcation.     Percy  and  Parnel  are 
jOMMnee  of  which  any  country  might 
Vea\  proud,  and  both  were  lights  and 
fH;neme9ta  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
Helton*  the  able  vindicator  of  one  of 
|be«mest  fundamental  doctrines  of  our 
bo|^. -religion,  was. a  divine  who  re- 
Jbaoted  honour  upon  the  body  to  which 
)^e  belongec^  and  whose  works  attest 
fiuk  piety  and  the  erudition  by  which 
jbe  Vifas   distinguished*     Leland,    the 
jiafKMnplirixed  scholar,  the  enlightened 
,eritief.ltnd  the  able  historian ;  Hales, 
.vbose  great  work  on  chronolog;;)r  is 
itsjslf  an    encyclopeedia    of   divinity; 
^iMTi^pwes,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
ofouff  divines;  Graves,  whose  work 
.f^pon  ;the    Pentateuch  so  powerfully 
..^dicatea    the    genuineness  and  the 
tantbentVcity  of  the  Mosaical  history ; 
of$9S9/9r  whose  works  upon  atonement 
..|i(iil.i^ntii%U0  to  the  end  of  time  an 
xf^vf^yif^  mv^ument  of  the  extent  j^nd 


variety  of  his  learning,  and  the  vigoqr 
of  his  reason;  Kirwan,  the  immortal 
preacher,  who  brandished,  to  use  the 
eloquent    language   of   Graftan,  the 
thunder  of  one  world  ^to  arofise  tl« 
apathy  of  another,  and  before  whom, 
as  he  reasoned  like  one  inspired, "  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judg. 
ment  t?  come,"  like  Felix  of  old,  the 
representative    of  royalty  trembled; 
Jebb,  who   was  eqiuJly  dlstinguishea 
for  ardent  piety  and  solid  learning,  »<! 
to   whom  we  are  indebted  for  "the 
remwns"  of  the  late   Dr.  PheUn,  a 
work  which  indicates  the  very  highest 
order    of  mind;     Dunn,   the  tdo^ 
seraphic  of  our  pulpit  orators,  who 
combined  the  richness    of  MassiSon 
with  the  sweetness  and  the  tenderness 
of  Paschal ;  Mathiaa,    and  Roe,  Bo- 
anerges in  their  generation,  to  whose 
awakening  >ppeals     so    roan?  hav« 
been  indebted  for  a  saving  knowledgt 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel;  these  are 
but  a  few  of  that  illustrious  band,  who 
may  be  described,  under  our  veneraUi 
establishment,    as    the  servants  affl 
soldiers  of  their  divine  master.    Were 
they  workmen  of  whom  we  have  need 
to    feel    ashamed?     Will   not  tkir 
names  rebuke  the  conceited  ipiorsncv 
and  the  upstart  arrogance  which  could 
presume  to  fling  contumely  upon  ibfi 
church  to  which  they  belop|ped,  and  to 
deride  it  as  the  nurse  of  spiritual  Usi- 
uess,  and  the  foe  to  intcllectoalini- 

provement  ? 

But  Maynooth— what  has  that  do8< 

It  has  been  established  now  for  fi^; 
years,  and  we  demand  where  are  its 
fruits  ?  Where  are  its  worUi  of  lear> 
ing?  Where  are  iU  eminent  men ^ 
Where  are  its  enlightened  teachers? 
Where  are  its  sound  divines?  TU 
return,  if  a  true  one,  must  be  shlank. 
Its  fruits  are  a  large  supply  of  tbo« 
who  are  truly  called  bythemeffiwr 
for  Newcastle,  the  most  Taclioos,tK 
most  ignorant,  and  the  most  wp*^ 
clergy  m  Europe.  Not  W.*^*^  j 
merit,  and  scarcely  a. single  ipdiTidwJ 
who  is  fitted  to,  take  rank  *iB«ip| 
literary  men,,  can  lie  pohirte«<wt  s*»^ 
result  of  an  experiment,  w^^  r 
wisdom  of  the  wlie  fc»».l^.**  *^ 
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tnd6w:ed?     Our  fellows   are  not  by 
any  means  8o  tv^dl  provided  for  by  en- 
dow ment,  considerinc;  that  they  are  all 
uDmarried  men.   The  endowment  pro- 
vision for  a  junior  fellow  of  our  col- 
It-ge  is  not,  we  believe,  any  thing  more 
than    his  rooms,  his  commons,  and 
about  forty  pounds  a  year.     What  he 
has  over  and  above  is  derived  from  his 
labours  as  a  tutor,  for  which,  consider- 
ing the  value  of  the  instruction  he  im- 
piirts,  he  is  but  very  poorly  requited. 
And  what  have  been  their  labours? 
They  have  educated  the  Irish  commu- 
nity.     All  that  is  respectable  in  Irish 
society  refer  to  them  their  intellectual 
improvement.    Ask  Mr.  Shiel  to  whom 
lie  is  indebted  for  the  discipline  and 
the  acquisitions  which  render  him  so 
(iistinguished.     We  know  that  he  will 
refer  much  to  the  Jesuits  at  Stoney- 
hurst,  and  we  are  very  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  they  laid  a  good  classical  foun- 
ilatioD.      But  was  it  to  Maynooth  he 
went   to  complete  his  studies?     No. 
He    entered   our   university — ^^not  as- 
:ure/1Iy  that  he  valued  the  religion  of 
\\\c  former  less,  but  that  he  valued  the 
refinement  and  the  learning  of  the 
latter  more. 

But  if  a  want  of  wealth  was  the 
:auae  why  Maynooth  has  been  so 
:>arren  of  all  intellectual  excellence, 
srhy  was  It  suffered  to  continue  in  a 
state  of  poverty?  Was  it  that  the. 
Koman  Catholic  community,  which  is 
:>oth  numerous  and  wealthy,  were  in* 
Jifferent  about  it  ?  Was  it  that,  whilst 
uoney  was  forthcoming  for  every  pur- 
>r>se  of  seditious  agitation^  they  were 
itterly  indifferent  about  providing 
uitahly  for  the  decent  maintenance  of 
he  trainers  and  instructors  of  their 
uture  clergy?  We  believe  that  such 
N  as  actually  the  case.  The  gentry 
iiid  the  monied  classes  are  every  day 
)ecoming  more  and  more  indisposed 
o  make  any  very  great  pacriiice  which 
night  prove  their  attachtifent  to  the 
)ld  superstition.  The  instances  are 
•are  indeed  in  which  they  encourage 
heir  sons  to  enter  the  priesthood. 
That  truly  draws,  and  must  continue  tb 
Iraw  its 'supplies  from  the  lowest  class, 
riie  poverty  of  Maynooth  never  fto 
ouched  (heir  cbnsciencesi  aa  to  oaui^e 
hem  to  open  their  pursci  for  any  stib- 
>tantlal  augmentation  to  its  endow- 
neut.  And,  for  them,  it  might  have 
luietly  died  from  mere  inanition,  if 
government  bad  not  most  unwisely  attd 


most  gratuitously  taken  the  !»6l|delf  6f 
its    maintenaAoe    upon  '  itserf.v  "^  A^ 
what  is  tlie  lesson  to  be  dferlvdii  fMA 
this  ?    That,  left  to  itself,  popery  waft 
rapidly  losing  ground  in  Ireland.  If  ^M 
methodists  made  no  provision  fot  HM^ 
ministry — if  the  Free  Church  in  SbCrti 
land,   having    spumed  state    en^w^ 
ments,  made  no  suitable  provision  feV 
their:<,  what  would  be  said  ?     Would 
it  not  be  said  that  they  eared  vci^y 
little  for  that  form  of  worship  WhkB 
they  pretended  to  profess  ?   And  would 
their  indifference  about  it  constitotv 
any  reason  for  a  zeal  on  the  part  of 
the    state    to    keep   it    alive,   wheii» 
humanly  speaking,  it  must  so   soott 
become  extinguished?     Now    this  ii 
just  what  has  been  done,  and  what  it 
about  to  be  done  more  extensively^  for 
Maynooth  and  for  popery  in  Irehmd* 
The  monied  Roman  Catholics  say,  in 
that  most  intelligible  of  all  modes  of 
communicating  their  sentiments^  we 
care  nothing  about  Maynooth  t  l^t  th^ 
Protestant  government  support  it.  And 
upon  this  most  satisfactory  hint  thtt 
government  quietly  take  up  the  burdeii 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  have  so 
coolly  laid  down,  and  determine  that 
they  shall  have,  without  money  and 
withont  price,  that  which  they  would 
be  unwilling  to  procure  kX  any  saei4^ 
flee  by  which  their  sincerity  mittht  bA 
tested.     We  deUberately  say  that  Ih^ 
annals  of  the  world  do  not  pves^nf  k 
stronger  instance  of  iblly  or  of  Infti^ 
tuation. 

But  if  Maynooth  has  not  been  fftlt 
as  an  intellectual  institute,  it  faaan^ 
been  without  its  influence  in  anoftelr 
way.  Without  it  the  steam  ooutd 
scarcely  be  kept  up,  which  is  ids 
dispensable  for  the  purposes  offbbi^ 
who  are  working  for  the  dismembet^ 
ment  of  the  empire.  It  has  fVnrrrii^V«^ 
if  not  a  learned,  a  polrtleid  Attd  m 
agitating  priesthood,  who  areflietg^tft 
promoters  and  organizers  of'i^pD^ 
societies,  and  without  whoiie  ctfttA^ 
nance  and  co-operation  the  gt^at  iig|f- 
tator  would  feel  himself  like  fiiltffpMiki 
without  his  hair.  It  has  bedn  fleKr  In 
another  way.  Ithasbeen^feltiAplsM^ 
a  hedge  of  thorns  around  -the  RtmiiMi 
gentry,  by  which  much  will  he  'ddhe^ib 
deter  ^em  from  straying  b<$youd  tffe 
limits  of  their  communion.  'Af^aifj:'6f 
them  disposed  to  giv^entertJunlMimto 
ideas  of  separation,  desph^the't^i%- 
siitnption  and  lonthifig  the^tirigM^iiy^'<»f 
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their  spiritttal  goidesy  and  feeling  that 
«  mass  in  an  unknown  tongue  is  a  moat 
nnscriptural  substitute  for  **  a  reason- 
able service*"  they  find  themselves 
directly  at  Irauei  not  with  the  pastor* 
but  with  the  demagogue  s  and  the  man 
who  could  not  command  their  respect 
for  one  singe  moment*  if  he  only  ap- 
peared in  his  priestly  character*  is  quite 
a  dtflbrent  personage  when  he  takes 
the  attitude  of  a  popular  advocate*  and 
denounces  any  defection  from  ortho- 
doxy as  a  shameful  abandonment  of 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Shell  or  Mr. 
O'Connell  were  convinced  to-morrow 
of  the  orthodoxy  and  the  excellence  of 
the  Established  Church*  dare  they 
ayow  or  act  upon  such  convictions? 
Not  without  foregoing  every  hope  of 
again  representing  their  old  constitu- 
ents in  parliament.  Mr.  O'Connell 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice 
about  twenty  thousand  a  year  }  andMr. 
Shiel  that  prospect  of  office  and  emolu- 
ment whicn*  amongst  the  chances  and 
changes  of  political  aifaurs*  from  hia 
position  as  a  public  man*  he  may  con- 
fidently entertain.  And  if  suoh  be  the 
case  with  them*  what  must  be  the  case 
of  hundreds  of  others  who  possess  so 
much  less  power  of  contending  agunst 
the  sacerdotal  adversaries  who  would 
stir  up  every  angry  passion  agiunst 
them  beoause  of  their  base  desertion 
of  what  would  be  called  the  cause  of 
Oed  aad  of  the  Irish  people.  There 
are  hundreds*  nay*  thousands*  kept  in 
a  state  of  oonstruned  subjection  to  a 
system  which  they  inwardly  loathot 
And  in  proportion  as  the  priests  are 
strengthened  in  their  position*  and 
rendered  independent  of  them*  will  be 
the  tyranny  which  they  will  exercise 
In  coercing  an  outward  conformity 
with  the  doctrine  of  their  church*  in 
eases  where  growins  intelligence  haa 
caused  all  reSi  attachment  to  it  to  be 
abandoned.  Were  it  not  for  this*  the 
movement  in  Germany  is  not  at  pre- 
sent more  conspicuous  than  would  be 
a  similar  movemisnt  in  Ireland.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  countrv  in  which  the 
people  are  not  athirst  ior  knowledge* 
and  in  which  numbers  are  not  found 
who  secretly  and  earnestly  desire  the 


word  of  everlasting  Ms.  Birt  ^ 
attitude  the  priesthood  «re  eaiJM  to 
take*  give  to  that  body  sometlfiiigrittit 
short  of  the  power  of  inquifiton  svtr 
them.  They  darenot  rebel  agsatHtbor 
authority ;  all  their  worldly  prospects, 
and  even  their  personal  sai^,  cleMfiJ 
upon  keeping  on  good  termt  witbme 
who  are  now  selected  by  frovnnmnt 
as  the  chosen  dispensers  of  miaistem] 
favours**  while  they  are  regarded  by 
the  demagogues  as  the  captatos  asd 
a4jutants  who  marshal  and  disdiiAfie 
the  squadrons  of  repeal.  ]ADyfaetioiis 
opposition  to  the  behests  of  soch  a 
body  would  be  attended  with  do  fittie 
danger;  and  our  English  breArco 
may  depend  upon  it  that  wthmf 
enablei  popery  to  mamtam  Ht  pretett 
potUion  in  th%8  couniry,  InU  tke  tyrvMUf 
which  they  thetmelvea  ewihle  its  pned- 
hood  to  exerciee  over  the  tinnd  modi 
and  the  reluctani  ccmeckntet  ef  Hm 
who  would  othencise  but  too  gMj 
escape  from  their  tUnmrnUitm* 

"  Popery*  entire  popery*  and  notbhig 
but  popery*"  is  now  the  ery.    In  ti^ir 
desire  to  conciliate*  our  accommodAtii^ 
government  have  become  even  nnre 
Romanist  than  the  Rorasinsts  tko- 
selves.     O'Connell*  we  have  hmi  it 
stated*  has  privately  complaiiMd  Ibt 
they  are  going  too  fast  for  him.   Tt  is 
not  enough  that  error  is  tolerated-it 
must  be  taught  i  and  lest  the  tes^ 
should  fail  to  inspire  their  iMi  "r^ 
proper  respect*  their  congou  iboa 
be  raised  sihI  their  oircnmstsiioH  hd- 
proved*  so  that  they  may  teach  » tkf< 
having  authority.     Their  eelleg^  ^ 
been  enlarged*  and  addilionBl  mei^ 
are  to  be  instituted*  with  a  vieV|  tf  i^ 
is  stated*  of  giving  the  Remso  Gdw> 
lies  the  same  advantages  as  tie  1^ 
testants  possess  in  the  Dubfis  Msam- 
sity.  But  does  any  sane  individnalfo^ 
gine  that  any  thing  can  ihusbedowi' 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  ^  srts  toJ 
Boienoea  ?     Insh  popery  testified  ifl 
aeademio  dignity*  and  defiTcrof  Ik- 
tures  which  have  for  their  etjeet  t^ 
enlargement  and  th^  eultivstioo  d^ 
human  mind  I    Alasl  what  Jifary 
delusion  it  is*  when  men  Mhenif^l 
thus  p«t  darkness  for  l%ht  Tlie|^ 
sun  in  Indian  mythology  m  w  '^ 


*  It  is  reported,  and  we  believe  with  good  reason*  that  to  Dr.  Mmraj*!  nc^ 

M'KennaU  indebtedfor  his  appeinlaMt as M ekri 


-mendatlon*  Mr.  Theobald 

.in  the  oastla-Mi  most  confidential  situation* 
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aaMuHSAmde  fi>v  f^ipery  m  it  at  present 
•xirtt  ia  IraUoa.  It  u  the  Murce  of 
darkneM  and  errofi  aod  the  prolific 
parent  of  erima  and  inisei7 ;  nor  oan 
may  ai^gioeiitatioa  of  it  ever  produee 
anj  otbar  electa  than  those  which  it 
baa  always  hitherto  produoedy  namely, 
baU*ed  of  England  and  her  religion, 
aod  a  vahament  determination  to  shake 
off  bar  joke  and  recoTer  the  national 
ladepeoaence. 

li  ia  difficult  at  present  to  say  how 
far  the  religion  of  Home  is  valued  on 
its  own  account,  or  as  a  lever  for  over- 
throwing the  authority  of  England. 
There  are  those  who  regard  it  for  its 
own  sake^  as  well  as  those  who  value 
it  for  its  instrumentality  in  what  it 
may  accomplish;  and  the  minister  is 
blind  who  cannot  see  that  his  friendly 
offices  for  its  benefit  will  only  be  tole'> 
rat«d  when  it  is  dearly  understood 
that  thev  can  have  no  e£iect  in  chang* 
ixig  its  <maracter,  mitigating  its  spirit, 
or  dlTerting  its  plighted  partisans  from 
the  strenuous  prosecution  of  their 
ulterior  objects. 

But  our  subject  is  at  present  more 
properly  the  uses  and  the  purposes  of 
the  Eatablished  Church.  We  have,  we 
truatf  vindicated  its  claims  to  usefulness 
by  exhibiting  the  number  of  its  con- 
Terta,  and  its  claim  to  literary  emi- 
nence by  even  the  very  imperfect  enu- 
meration we  have  given  of  the  great 
men  whom  it  has  produced.  Let  us  now 
view  it  in  another  asnect,  namely,  the 
benignant  attitude  it  has  been  enabled, 
when  well  administered,  to  take  to- 
wards those  who  were  without  the  fold 
of  its  communion,  but  who  were  no^ 
on  that  account,  less  the  objects  of  its 
tenderest  solicitude,  when  its  aid  was 
demanded  for  averting  or  mitigating 
any  visitation  of  calamity  to  which 
they  become  subiect.  Did  our  space 
permit,  we  would  be  able  to  show  that 
there  is  not  a  part  of  Ireland  in  which, 
at  one  period  or  another,  om:  church 
waa  not  the  good  Samaritan  towards 
thoae  who  were  aliens  from  it  in  the 
faith,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  re- 
aemble  its  heavenly  master,  who  sends 
hia  rain  upon  the  joat  and  the  unjust, 
and  makes  his  sun  to  shine  upon  the 
evil  and  the  good. 

We  have  before  us  a  life  of  the  late 


Archbishop  of  Tuamj  Dr.  TreoQli, 
written  by  one  of  his  clergy.  Dr.  Sirr,* 
from  which  we  shall  borrow  largely^-* 
but  not  more  largely,  we  venture  to 
flatter  ourselves,  than  our  readers  of 
all  descriptions  will  approve.  And  we 
do  so  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  show- 
ing what  advantages  a  church  like 
ours  possesses  in  attracting  into  its 
service  men  of  the  highest  rank,  all 
whose  worldly  advantages  are  xnade 
subservient  to  an  efficacious  ministra- 
tion of  the  Gospel ;  and  how  benig- 
nantly  its  influence  has  been  felt  even 
by  those  whose  deeply  rooted  and  here- 
ditary prejudices  had  taught  them  to 
speak  the  most  bitter  things  against  iU 
When  ^his  grace  was  appomted  to 
the  bishoprick  of  Elphin,  his  first  care 
was  to  provide,  at  nis  own  expense, 
medicine  and  medical  attendance  for 
the  poor,  and  that  without  respect  of 
persons,  except  that  the  greatest  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  those  who  were 
most  in  need  of  it.  The  following  is 
a  portion  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
upon  the  subject  to  the  Rev.  WiUiam 
Armstrong!  the  discreet  and  indefati- 
gable curate  of  Sligo  :^- 

"  I  have  not  as  yet  procured  a  person 
to  superintend  my  little  dispensary.  A 
poor  man  with  whom  I  had  nearly 
agreed,  unfortunately  lost  his  senses, 
and  I  have  since  written  to  Dublin  to 
endeavour  to  get  a  fit  person.  However, 
it  would  much  more  please  me  if  I  could 
arrange  with  a  man  recommended  by 
you.  The  establishment  in  question  wiU 
entirely  belong  to  myself,  aod  in  order 
to  prevent  the  interference  of  any  other 
person,  I  will  not  accept  of  any  aid  from 
the  county  or  from  any  individual.  I 
shall  expect  that  punctual  attendance 
be  g^ven  upon  every  day  in  the  week, 
from  twelve  o'clock,  to  all  the  poor  In- 
capable of  procuring  advice  or  medicine 
at  their  own  cost,  within  the  town  of 
Elphin  and  three  miles  round,  till  such 
time  as  there  may  be  no  patients  to  be 
relieved.  I  shall  expect  that  deliberate 
advice  be  given,  and  such  medicines  ad- 
ministerea  as  may  appear  requisite,  and 
that  always  the  utmost  |  tenderness, 
patiencet  temper,  and  humanity,  and  a 
nearty  interest  in  the  poor  persons'  cases 
should  be  manifestea.  I  shall  expect 
when  any  poor  persons  are  inoapable  of 
resorting  to  the  dispensary,  visits  may 
be   made*   and    advice   and   medicine 


*  Memdr  of  the  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  Hon.  and  Most  Bev.  Power  La 
PoarTreneh  and  his  Dioceses.  By  J.  D.  Binr,  D»D«  Sro.  DubluiaBdLeiidflik*  Ib^ 
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'fiqoe  ^^fC(4oe, ,  inoCQulation  amoiu;  the 
'<^U4ciii  (^  t^«  poor.  In  sbort,  I  shall 
expect  the  utmost  attention  and  zeal  in 

ihe  gentleman  superiotending  my  Uttle 
»rivai6  <tr8pehsary,  in  every  branch  of 
he  H^iabHtibmetit?^ 

'  Now  we  patue  to  ask  the  reader, 
caa  anything  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  teodemess  and  the  single-minded- 
lieu  with  which  this  ffood  man  entered 
'Upon  his  episcopal  laoours  ?  There  is 
now  no  longer  a  resident  bishop  at 
'Blphin.  It  IS  one  of  the  suppressed 
seeSy  and  the  emoluments  go  into  the 
liands  of  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
'aioners ;  but*  we  ask,  are  the  poor  of 
all  denominations^  and  without  re- 
spect of  creed,  likely  to  be  better  at- 
tended by  whoever  may  be  now  the 
possessor  of  the  see-house,  than  they 
were  when  thu  apostolic  man  was 
settled  amongst  them,  and  made  his 
'nresence  felt  by  the  warmth  and  the 
^SifusiYeness  of  his  melting  charity? 
'But  we  must  proceed.  The  medical 
attendant  was  appointed ;  a  Mr.  Feency, 
who  seems  to  bare  been  just  such  a 
twrson  as  the  bishop  wanted.  He 
nhnself  visited  the  dispensary  every 
\day,  at  one  o'clock,  took  the  great- 
^t  interest  in  the  cases  of  the 
ipoor,  and  inquired  minutely  whether  < 
all  thdlr  wants  were  attended  to,  and 
Whether  it  was  in  his  power  to»do  any- 
H/tag  further  lor  their  relief.  His 
Wrectkmsto  Mr.  Feeney  were  these: — 
»*  You  know,  doctor,  that  in  your 
caj^acrty  as  medical  attendant,  you 
will  luiVe  au  opportunity,  from  visiting 
them  at  their  own  homes,  of  ascer- 
t^m&ig  their  wants.  If  they  should 
Vt&nd  in  need  of  blankets,  or  other 
covering  for  their  beds,  let  me  know. 
(ipr^wiQe,  OJT  other  nourishment,  is  re- 
^q^4r.f  dy  in  certMn  cases,  send^an  order 
to  niF  ihottiekeeper,  and  it  shall  be 
jittedbd  to." 

^'  W^  tMuk  that  so  hr  it  will  be  al- 
lowed, tiiafc  this  Christian  prelate  was 
tin  onuinieut  to  his  catling,  adorning 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  his  Saviour  m 
^I  things.    But  let  us  proceed.     Tl)^ 

good  physician  continued  to  discb^ge 
is  arduous  duties  with  unabated  zeal, 
■lO'tfaov^peiMt  advantage  of  thie  aeigb- 
Jbaarloid;  the  bnhep  ably  aeeond- 
Ingi  him  in  fata  .wotk  of  .mevf^fv  and 
«aiitiiitiiB9  te  {wy  JrisaalavjriAfDOliKalhr 
46ttfM  «lB9iiitkpQaaiia.dae  |  uotili  \m^ 
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jaar  18L7#a«fin9tt^iMmMy 

be  failed  to  oAilMA  hi«:r«M  CMt-l^ 

teoantiv  aad '*wiH  h§t,M  % 

teat,  withoni  the  aaei 

has  ordinary  bofiaehoi4:c»p<w»»: 

doctor  bad  no  tb^u^t  <ii 

a(»plicaiion  to  hiin-apei%  tlbt 

knowing  that  there  mcialt  bo 

oaoae  for  tbe  delaj,  moA  p<rfaetly 

pared  to  await  Ua  lonWH^« 

coDvenieoee,    wbeo  be    raoemA 

foUowiog  pUyAil  note,  wbieh 

speaks   volumes  for    tfae    bcpepeltot 

cordiality  of  his  nature : — 

''Too  literally  have  been  Qie  horse 
that  fired,  and  now,  please  God,  joa 
shall  have  grass.  My  rents  are  .«o'd«> 
plorably  paid,  that  1  hare  not  mdbey  to 
pay  my  weekly  expenditure.  ffoweW, 
this  evening  brought  me  a  lai^gvf  ma 
than  for  a  long  time  I  have  luuf  of  my 
own ;  and  for  fear  I  should  not  for  a 
long  time  get  any  more,  1  now  elMote 
you  one  hundred  and  thirty-fir 6 pouad^. 
This  will  pay  yoar  salary  up  to  the  7rk 
of  August  next,  and  the  remaibln^  leo 
pounds  I  beg  you  wlU  acce|it  T<t)f  y^r 
attendance  on ."  '     '     ' 

Surely  the  writer  of  kuGft  h,^U 
could  scarcelv  fisil  to  secure  jtq.^B|ifllf 
the  love  and  the  ad^iir»tiieii*  M  aU 
around  him.  It  la  .4me<«l  tktoaliilfe 
tnuts  which,  more  than  m  eet  p|id  9fs- 
tematic  course  «f  ndidOr  aerylPtofi- 
hibit  character,  and  dfsdos^  W^wtfVt 
is  in  a  man,  when  he  hinii^l^  Ifiif  leist 
thought  of  revealing  the,^idt^"]bd 
perennial  springs  of  ois  beneSg^n^ 

The  summer  of  ISl^tVafCV^^fttj 
severe  one.  Provisions  bec^pia-ivy 
scaree  and  dear,  and  fii«<dMl»Mts 
poor  flocked  to  E^ifaint  ia^^rettlxaaiA- 
bers,  from  the  ad^eloiAg^'awialiei- 
Tbe  good  bishop  had  b^ '^tilJolllcN 
fitted  up  as  a  soup-%ft<^nr  4Vr 'tbdr 
accommodation,  and  "d^tffmj^j^^  il» 
whole  season  be  had  women  edy^|0i 
in  making  large  oatined  <^A;^wMi 
were  distributed  firpel^'U^^  ^mhs3 
nee^-^a  measure xMf  Att^rH^^miMhii^ 
eye* witness  obscrvies^'iBept  ■HC^^fiw* 
■tarvation.  'Bui  wi<b :  {MWaie^  fiw 
«iiek&e0B{  nnd  as  tbe^AuiK^i'^r  Mte- 
lion  was  gi^st,  fro/tt  tbe'»gfe^jeif  h^- 
gars  Who  canie  wditn  vifAbvM^i^AiMth 
carrying  dUew  w,!*'^eij6^9i,,^ 
would  -^dmlt  them  11^^  "  '  ^  ' 
and  thpxVere  C(^8«4^ 
to  lie  to  Ibe  4tUU^  <  . 
:conld  a«t  wttnesftraaceinloUliiAW 
wilbeiBe  ttMUptinf'to  fi*d«.i 
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n^f^dlr  tiriMfMfiftiited  hmWe  near-tlie 

«rdl«W«|-  a  qaanlity  of  fresh  itmw  to 
-iM-^Mbed  info  hedSf  and  as  many  as 
i^jpIMirteve  received  into  this  little 
JM6^lM^«lid  had  all  their  wants  at- 
l«ui«d  %th'  with*  the  utmost  skill  and 
'«aiy,«iitil  the  good  physieiaB  hhnself 
M  •  'vtotlm  U}  the  Altai  malady  which 
'h«^1ii%otired  bO  assidtioiwly  to  arrest  in 
iti  <leitrB«tlTe  progress.  We  will  now 
sitllW-Ms  widow  to  tell  the  remainder 
of  the  ftti)ry  in  her  own  words  :— 

"  Tha  concern  of  the  bishop  and  his 
famUy  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Fceney  was 
very  sincere.  They  felt  for  the  great 
loss  X  sustained,  in  bein^  deprived  of 
my  only  earthly  prop,  with  five  chil- 
dren^ toe  eldest  only  eleven  years  of 
age^  and  the  jroungest  twelve  months. 
Tna  bereavement  was  so  sudden,  that 
1  was  for  some  time  incapable  of  think- 
iog  or  acting.  I  did  not  know  how  I 
could  provide  for  my  poor  children,  now 
(|uite  dependent  on  my  exertions  for 
&up|iort.  His  lordship,  hearing  from 
Mr.  Smi£h  that  I  had  determined  on  re- 
turning to  Sligo  to  my  mother,  said,  he 
would  not  allow  me  to  remove,  and  di- 
Vecte6  inqntries  to  he  made  what  course 
-I  woiltd  pnrsue,  prorided  means  ^^  ere 
Mipl^edt^^fno  fdr  commencing  business. 
Jdjr  irhiiii  Wre  explained  to  the  bishop, 
aad  'Sfiprmred  o£.  As  soon  as  I  con- 
v«n^Q|^  ooald«  I  prepared  to  visit  Dub- 
IiB,^%^  the  evening  before  I  set  off, 
Mr 4  Smith  handed  me  a  letter  from  his 
.lordship, .  enclosing  me  two  hundred 
pounds.  My  mother  accompanied  me 
to  Dnblin,'  to  as$ist  in  the  selection  of 
gobdr  for  thcKght  fancy  business  I  had 
uit«ndM  to  edtnmenee.  During  my 
«hi«lM»*  iA  DubMii,  of  about  a  fortnight, 
i  teiA^#'on.my  neturn,  my  house  had 
im^argme  ih^  moat  complete  alteration. 
Tb«  pirivaie  Ai\Tg!tTj  of  my  dear  hus- 
b«Ad  .was  cban^d  into  an  open  front 
shop ;  every  thing  was  in  a  state  of 
great  forwardness,  nearly  all  ready  by 
the  time  the  goods  arrived,  and  all  at 
the  e^cpenso  of  his  lordship.  I  com- 
'm«^ncecl  business,  December  10,  1817, 
lliepfilHdptI  Ikir  day  in  Slphtn.  I  had 
'0Dtiin^»wi  tt.«ew  aoeDe  of  Ufa,  and  fBh 
Tccy  dejfiotad ;  but  I  had  a  fiowerfal 
atipjinliMit  %o  urge  me.  to  exertion  i  my 
children  had  only  me  now  to  look  to  ;  I 
perseverodt  and,  thank  God*  ho  enabled 
'me,  in  amiracnloos  way^  to  meet  all  their 
wants.  As  soon  as  i  was  established 
Sn  my  little  business,  I  received  a  visit 
f^omms  lordsfiip,  and  I-think  I  can  yet 
recollect  Mth  w<hat  satisfaction  he 
'looka4'  atotikid'ail*  the  Brningemenit  I 
tedflMMbt  kb  gATtt  me  Idftd  «wrdi  «f 


tntoHra^emen^,  %nd  -MidifW'  iml  WtHr%ie 
express  thankfixhteM,^  'wflidr*  itt^-ikih 
^as  fall  of,  but  aj;ked  to  *^ce  my  'Chil- 
dren, and  prayed  God  to  bless  tli^m."  ' 

Such  was  Dr.  Trench — the  <fcQU?- 
teous,  the  gentle,  the  modesty  t£e  iii- 
defatigable  friend  of  the  poor  and  tlbe 
distressed  I  Is  it  possible  to  coolem- 
plate  his  whole  conduct  towards  tUs 
poor  widoWf  without  a  feeling  of  es- 
alted  love  and  veneration  ?  His  teodtf 
solicitude  for  b^r  interest — thewisdooif 
the  promptitude,  and  the  delicacy  of 
his  benevolence — do  they  not  seem  lose 
properly  human  charity,  than  angeli- 
cal ministrations  ?  But  the  time  was 
nep  at  hand  when  his  sympathy  with 
human  sulfering  was  to  be  more  se- 
verely tested. 

He  was  settled  in  Tuam,  as  arch- 
bishop, when  the  West  of  Ireland  was 
visited  by  the  dreadful  famine  of  1822. 
Ireland  should  never  forget  the  no- 
ble contributions  of  the  charitable  in 
England  on  that  trying  occasion.  But 
before  the  calamity  was  extensively 
known,  or  any  distant  aid  could  ar- 
rive, the  archbishop,  who  foresaw  what 
was  approaching,  by  the  purchase  of  a 
vast  stock  of  meal,  made  a  sort  of  ai>- 
ticipatory  provision  against  it,  and 
many  were  thus  rescued  from  starva- 
tion. When,  however,  large  funds 
had  been  procured,  he  was  universally 
looked^up  to,  by  all  classesji  as  one  by 
whose  wisdom  and  experience  the  diii- 
posal  of  the  public  bountv  m^t  he 
best  directed.  The  following  is  an  ex^ 
tract  from  a  letter  which  he  wro^e  to 
the  London  Tavern  Committee  ^r-* 

*  We  divide  a  district  of  two  miles 
round  this  town  into  two  classes ;  the 
one,  from  a  total  want  of  employment, 
entirely  destitute  of  any  meane  to  pro- 
cure subsistence  for  thentiselves  and 
families  at  any  price ;  the  other,  iableto 
prooare  provisions  at  reduced  pHceii 
By  a  census  taken  of  these  two  cflwiai^ 
the  former  amounted  to  2^027,  the  lat- 
.ter  to  2,047.  Besides  this,  tbei;e  ja:4t 
third  class,  consisting  of  large  fafoili^ 
.from  other  distressed  counties,' paVticiu 
lacly  ]Muyo,  who  are  some  staying,  others 
passing  and  repassing  through  tnc  town, 
seeking  food."  '  ^   ' 

Oa  the  day  this  ktter  was  .written^ 

ft  public  meeting  was  ealled  jit  txma^ 

»ji^  tidbe  into  oonaidention  tfaa  h^ 

vflitMai«f  sQoOQoriflg'.tfae  fiuvbhina^pok 

^Ifttioi^    TbeaiihiBWiitipnfutf^aw 
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fjBto  %i»  ittMwia  A  amowiled,  taktn 
togetW»  to  £460f  Mid  hi*  gnoe  im- 
madiatel J  eontribated  An  eqa«l  sum 
fMtL  hU  own  t>uno ;  and  Msaved  the 
1— iting'  that  he  would  continue  to  act 
UBon  the  same  principle  aa  long  aa  the 
dlitivaa  enduredy  «<  and  wonld,  aa  their 
Mbaer^tiona  flowed  in,  or  inoreaaed, 
douUe  the  amount  from  time  to  time  |" 
«-4i  pledge  wldoh,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
he  abnndanilj  redeemed.  All  this 
was  without  any  discontinuance  of  his 
preiriottS!7*menuoned  private  charities. 
He  allowed  no  public  money  to  be  ap- 
plied for  the  relief  of  distress  in  the 
town  of  Tuam,  taking  the  whole  re- 
apoaaibility  upon  himself.  The  soup- 
ntchen  and  the  supply  of  oaten-bread 
still  continued  on  tne  same  liberal  aoale 
as  before,  he  himself  and  his  whole 
fhmfly  taJKing  an  active  part  in  the 
daily  distribution.  And  on  FHdoyst 
when  tk9  poor  enoiurei  utere  forbid-' 
dm  hf  thevr  pne$is  to  pariah  of  ike 
§onp,  Mi  grace  had  a  n^phf  of  mUk 
procured  for  them* 

Fever,  the  usual  concomitant  of 
starvation,  soon  made  its  appearance. 
And  when  the  archbishop  heard  that 
a  number  of  poor  creatures  were  lying 
sick  in  the  fields,  exposed  to  all  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  he  pro- 
ceeded witii  a  horse  and  oart«  in  which 
straw  was  placed  for  a  bed,  and  helped 
them  with  nisown  hands  into  the  vehi- 
cle, which  conveyed  them  to  m  house 
which  he  had  hired  for  their  use  as  a 
temporary  hospital,  employinj|p  nurse- 
tenaers,  providing  necessaries,  and 
doing  all  that  in  lum  lay  to  remove 
their  aickness  and  relieve  tiieir  destitu- 
tion. The  following  is  an  extract 
iVom  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
London  Tavern  Committee  on  the  6th 
of  June,  after  having  visited  many  of 
the  distressed  districts  :— 


'*  In  my  progress  from  place  to  place, 
I  travelled  through  hundrads  and  thou- 
sands of  weaky  emaciated,  nnfed  human 
creatures,  lust  kept  alive,  and  no  more. 
I  saw  people  at  Newport  who  had  come 
Dfteen  nmes  to  receive  four  qaarta  of 
oatmeal,  for  one  week,  for  the  supplv 
of  a  family.  ...  In  short,  sir,  lif 
thousands  are  not  immediately  sent  into 
these  counties,  particularly  to  Mayo 
and  the  West  of  Galway,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  I  say,  large  propor- 
'tkms  must  diet  It  Is  now  become  so 
iMd.  that  It  would  be  foUy  to  talk  of  im* 
csMale  anpleyasnt.     The  foopie  in 


reral  are  too  weak  to  wod^  and  simt 
fed  and  strengthened  gradvaUy  be- 
fore employment  could  be  avulshle.  If 
our  government  has  not  suffideot  luDds 
to  relieve  this  most  exiraordumnf  de- 
mand, 1  hopethevwfll  ag«n  app|/to 
parliament  tor  a  liberal  supply.  There 
Is  no  time  to  discuss  the  matter;  oar 
case  cannot  be  met  by  ordteery  nlM  aad 
reasonings.  If  we  are  not  suppBsd  irt 
must  die :  if  we  are  promptiy  sappUid 
many  may  yet  be  saved.    1  sbau  uti 

AMOXG  TBSSK  VAlUaBnCO  PBOVUI  TIU 
THE    SUMMER  IS    OVSB,    WBXM  I  PftAT 

Tax  Lord  mat  blsss  va  withapld- 
TiruL  harvest;  for  although  I  cis 

DO  THEM  KO  OOO0,  I  THUTX  IT  CBZttS 
THEM  TO  SEX  ONE  AmciOVSLT  HrQCIB- 
tna  ABOUT  THXK,  AKD  IT  XKCOtBAGIl 

The  obmtlbmxh  (who,   nrnxxi^  w 

MOST  PARTS,  ARE  DOIMG  THEIR  niTTT 
WELL)  TO  GO  OM  IN  TBIB  WOBX  Of 
XERCT." 

Can  the  reader  imagine  anymort 
beantifiil  exemplification  of  Ghrittian 
benevolence  than  is  here  exhibited? 
During  the  whole  sammer  the  sood 
archbishop  thus  continued  to  labour 
for  the  temporal  benefit  of  his  fellov- 
creatures  or  a  di£brent  creed,  dedioiog 
no  sacrifice  by  which  their  safierisgi 
might  be  aUeviated,  and  expoamg  faiD- 
self  daily  and  hourly  to  tiie  dai^  of 
oatchinff  himsdf  the  dreadfld  nslid; 
to  whidi  so  many  were  fhlling  vietim 
We  ask,  could  such  devotednesi  be 
witnessed  without  winning  for  him 
''golden  opinions"  on  the  part  zu» 
01  the  most  inveterate  of  thoss  wbo 
miffht  have  previouslj  regarded  lua 
witii  a  raocorons  hatred^  as  lbs  pro- 
fiMsor  of  an  heretical  religion  ?   Ne^ 
It  was  impossible.    All  rsnb  ww 
loud  in  their  demonstrations  of  rm^ 
and  gratitude,  for  the  servicss  moi 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  humsdtf; 
and  ^6  following  resolutloi^  vbicb 
was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  which  t^« 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  wai  0 
the  chair,  gave  no  exaggerated  espisi- 
uons  to  the  sentiments  entertained  !»> 
wards  his  grace  by  all  who  Ind  n 
opportunity  of  wltnesaing  the  aor* 
than  heroic  zeal  by  which  ho%M^ 
tinguished  in  the  cause  of  CMtias 
charity  :-* 

"  That  the  judiciook  effident,  uj 
unwearied  exertions  of  hie  Gnwe  ts» 
Archbishop  of  Tnam  m  the  osaM  f 
oharity,  call  forth  ovf  wanasit  i«b^ 
ments  of  admiration  {  and  P>  ^^  *^ 
to  offiw  him  the  humhlet^*^^^ 
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'  iAoMp^  gratilbde,  hoping  tittt  th«  b«* 
ntgnltj  of  his  charaeCet*,  and  his  actife 
Had  well-direeted  benefioeaee,  (qoatities 
worthy  of  our  emalation),  may  long 
oonttone  to  shed  their  iniluence  over  os. 
"  OuvEB  Kelly,  Chahrman.*' 

Thia  i«»  surely^  testimoDy  that  is 
.beyond  aiispieioiu  Will  any  one  con- 
l«D^late  the  working  of  the  Irish 
Ghitfch  in  this  instance,  without  feel- 
ing that,  in  a  temporal  sense,  it  oon- 
fsrred  upon  these  sorely  visited  dis- 
tricts a  benefit  beyond  all  price? 
Were  the  revenaes  well  or  ill  em- 
ployed which  thus  enabled  this  good 
prelate  to  set  an  example  which,  hap- 
pily, was  extensively  imitated,  and  to 
exhibit  a  worth  by  which  confidence 
was  inspired  in  distant  quarters  in  the 
work  of  benevolence  which  was  going 
on,  and  those  munificent  contributions 
were  produced  by  which,  providen* 
tially,  the  plague  was  stayed  ?  But  a 
more  touching  testimony  to  his  grace's 
unwearied  benevolence  remains  to  be 
noticedf  It  was  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry,  who  felt  as  though  he  was 
specially  sent  by  heaven  to  be  on  this 
occasion  their  stay  and  their  deliverer 
from  the  calamities  by  which  they  wore 
(surrounded :— - 

"They  discovered  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  his  steward  to  begin  reaping 
nis  grace's  corn-fields,  then  ready  for 
the  sickle,  on  a  particular    morning. 
They  resolved  to  anticipate  the  ap- 
^inted  reapers.     When   the   steward 
arrived  with  his  own  labourers,  he  was 
uet  by  an  immense  concourse,  all  sup- 
plied witii  reaping-hodcs,  marshalled 
uadev  several  overseers  elected  by  them- 
selves, and  preceded  by  a  piper,  who 
headed  the  procession.     They  instantly 
set  to  work,  and  with  a  hearty  good 
^ffiM  cut  down  and  stocked  all  the  corn 
fa  an  incredibly  short  time,  not  sufFerinflr 
either  the  steward  or  the  men  he  had 
tMga^ed  for  the  work  to  interfere.     A 
poor  mind  man  was  amongst  the  most 
lacfire  of  the  crowd,  not,  indeed,  in 
.feaping,  but  in  binding  up  the  sheaves, 
A&a  forming  them  into  stocks.    In  the 
.m^dat/of  the  scene,  the  archbishop  sud- 
denly arrived  from  Galway,  and  hearine 
of  this  remarkable  demonstration  of  good 
will,  he  ordered  some  barrels  of  beer  to 
*'M  brought  out  into  the  fields  for  their 
^  Mfre^lbhent.    I  have  been  given  to  un- 
''QeflCind  that  they  even  declined  par- 
"Uflthig  of  any  of  the  beverage  then  pro- 
-Iw'dfor  them,  in  order  to  avoid  even 
*  iikf  apt^emnce  of  receiving  any  tecom- 


pMselDr their  muMMItod  Md  gHi«#- 
toaaeerrieea.'* 

Yea  I  be  oould  not  helf  it*  Witb- 
out  any  asking-^yea,  with  an  eavnaet 
desire  to  avoid  all  oatentatioiia  pavade 
of  hia  beoefioencfr— this  good  mm  bsd 
his  reward.  '*  When  the  eye  saw  him» 
then  it  blessed  himi  when  the  oar 
beard  him»  it  gave  witness  onto  him  | 
beoause  he  delivered  the  poor  thftt 
cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that 
had  none  to  help  him ;  and  the  bleM- 
ing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish 
came  upon  him,  and  he  made  the  wi- 
dow's heart  to  sing  for  joy/' 

Perhaps,  however,  the  moat  re- 
markid>le  of  all  the  testimonies  to  bis 
graoe*s  unwearied  exertions  on  this 
occasion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  dediea* 
tion  of  a  sermon  to  him  by  a  Roman 
Gatiiolic  priest.  The  priest  who  thus 
credit^ly  distinguished  himself  wai 
the  Rev.  T.  E.  Gill.  The  diseonrso 
was  preached  and  published  in  Galway 
for  the  relief  of  thenok  poor.  The 
dedication  is  as  follows  s«» 

**  To  the  Him,  and  MoH  JUo.  Powtr  £e 
Poer  IVsacA,  JLord  ArekHtk^  ^ 
Tuam* 

**  My  Lord, — Your  exertions  in  thiee 
distracted  times  ohum  the  tribute  of  a 
people's  thanks.  Without  distinotSen 
of  creed,  you  have  lent  a  wilUng  ear  to 
the  cry  of  the  poor,  and  a  liberal  hand 
to  their  alarming  necessities.  TuUv 
was  called,  in  his  day,  the  father  of  his 
country.  You^  my  lord,  in  onr  days, 
have  acquired  a  name,  combining  in  its 
Bigni6cation  the  noblest  qualitiea  of  onr 
nature-— the  father  of  the  fitthtrlmM  g  it 
is  engraved  on  onr  hearta-*4t  is  im« 
pressed  on  our  memories*-4t  ean  never 
be  forgotten.  Enterfaig  then  into  the 
universal  feeling,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
inscribing  to  your  grace  my  feeble 
efforts  in  the  same  great  cause,  and  of 
subscribing  myself,  with  the  liveliest 
admiration  of  your  virtues,  your  grace*! 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

«'  Tbb  AuntoB. 

<'  Galway,  Aug.  24, 1892.'* 

And  now,  why  have  we  dwell  at  lo 
much  length  upon  this  ease  of  exalted 
Christian  benevolence?  Is  it  because 
such  cases  are  so  rare,  and  that  Dr. 
Trench  stood  in  contrast  to  manjr  of 
bis  brother  bishops  in  bis  axertiont 
and  saorifioes  dorhig  thia  appalling 
season  ?  By  no  means.  Few  or  tbMi 
wart  oilled  apoa  to  nel  «•  ba  than 
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acted  \  but  we  believe  there  were  many 
who^  if  the  same  necessity  arose 
in  their  dioceses,  would  not  be  slow 
to  take  a  lead  in  the  good  work  of 
arousing  public  sympathy,  and  doin|^ 
all  that  in  them  lay  to  avert  or  miti- 
gate the  evil.  No.  We  state  the 
case  to  show  what  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land may  do  to  win  the  respect  and 
the  confidence  of  its  bitterest  enemies. 
We  state  the  case  to  show  how  evil 
may  be  overcome  of  good,  and  how  a 
tingle  individual  may  be  placed  in  a 
position  which  renders  him  a  source  of 
messing  and  benefaction  to  all  around 
him.  Upon  the  government  the  ap- 
pointment of  our  prelates  depends. 
We  fearlessly  a^'sert  that  they  may 
alwavs  have  an  opportunity  of  select- 
ing xoT  that  high  office  individuals  by 
whom,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  it  may 
be  dignified  and  adorned.  And  woe 
betide  them  when,  from  secular  or 
political  motives,  an  appointment  not 
the  very  best  is  made.  Nothing  but 
an  honest  attention  to  the  rule  <'  detwr 
digniori "  is  wanting  to  secure  for  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  the  re- 
spect and  even  the  affection  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  a  matter  of 
nttte  importance  that  our  church  at- 
tracts into  its  service  men  of  the  very 
highest  rank  and  of  the  most  cultivated 
minds.  Such*  when  properly  influ- 
enced by  a  spirit  of  godliness,  are 
always  the  most  efiicicnt  promoters  of 
true  religion  amongst  the  people. 
Their  worldly  advantages  are  thus 
turned  to  the  account  of  Christianity, 
and  a  tone  is  imparted  to  society  by 
their  influence,  by  which  its  whole 
character  is  most  beneficially  affected. 
**  Whatsoever  things  are  pure,  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
ihipgs  are  of  good  report,"  are  re- 
gardei^  with  increased  estimation, 
when  it  2s  seen  how  they  are  valued 
by,  one  whose  station  and  circum- 
stances entitle  him  to  respect  and 
consideration.  And  what  would  be 
res^ted  as  presumption  in  the  case 
c^  One  lowly  born,  would  be  received, 
D^heu  coming  from  the  highly-bred  or 
the  hlgb)y»gifteJ,  with  a  deference 
wifich  must  cause  It  to  sink  into  men's 
ininda  until  it  operates  upon  their 
condopt*  When  bread  is  thus  cast 
uboh  ihe^^AteirS;  Mr«  find  It  after  many 

.K  Ai4.>W  UM.  whicb  t^n^ers  our 


church  thus  congenial  to  the  loftiest; 
the  most  generous,  th^  mo8t'faig% 
cultivated,  and  the  purest  minds?  ft 
is  not  only  the  soundness  of  her  srfl. 
cles  of  faith,  which  identify  her  vlth 
,  the  church  as  it  came  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  apostles,  but  the  depth,  tlie 
comprehensiveness,  the  elevation,  and 
the  simplicity  of  those  devotional  ser- 
vices in  which  her  members  are  priti- 
leged  to  join,  and  by  the  use  of  which 
they  feel  themselves  in  communioDi  u 
it  wore,  with  the  best  and  holiest  men 
that  ever  lived  in  the  world.  This  it 
is  which  gives  to  our  establishment  a 
suitableness  to  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  which  belongs  to  no  other  rfcog- 
nized  form  of  Christianity  ;  and  wliicD, 
if  only  it  be  properly  administered, 
will  cause  it  to  win  its  way  among)! 
the  educated  and  the  spirituallj- 
minded,  until  its  gentle  but  prefailiflg 
authority  is  admitted  by  all  to  ^hom 
scriptural  truth  is  dear ;  and  its  in- 
fluence becomes  co-extensive  vith  re- 
finement and  civilization. 

It  is  an  old  and  stale  remarl'i  that 
the  blessings  we  possess  are  never 
valued  until  they  have  ceased  to  he  oar 
own.     Like  time,  "  we  take  uo  note  of 
them  but  b^  their  loss. "   But  tn^bt  em- 
phatically IS  this  true  in  the  case  of 
political  and  religious  institutiotis.  To 
possess,  as  we  do,  a  Church  E^^sh- 
ment,  combining  all   the  elem^fs  d 
ecclesiastical  usefulness  and  '  JigfiitJ* 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  ta!a- 
able  as  maintaining  all  tiM^  ^ssentuti 
of  Christian  truths  undei"  forms  th^ 
most  impressive  and    captivafiitt  to 
minds  of  every  clas^  from  t&e'IiQin- 
blest  to  the    most   enlightededj  an 
establishment  which  poasesses,  ^,  ^ 
were,  a  self-regulating  power  hfi06€U 
ing  all  the  requirements  of  the  f^i  ^ 
that  the  profoundest  thinkers  iiujr  ^ 
profitably  engaged  by  its  sidlMe  and 
elevating  services,  while  little  a|I(^'<^ 
may  he  attracted  and  e^ifie^V  f^ 
peaceful  purity  and  piety  whJchbMtftf 
in  all  its  inebtimable  formultf^j;  •>> 
establishment  which  is  not  Che  growth 
of  yesterday,  whidi  is.  no\i 
upon  parliamentary  capifioe 
its  station  amongst  the  seftj 
t!ons  of  the  realms /anjS'f 
from  funds  wh|ctu  as'JTar 
sboula  render  its  ofui^sCeri 
dent  as  any  landed  JfW^ 

of  wiuch  to  its  |i9|i^pi 
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mviplfLte  aa.  long  a9  our  rnlers  respect 
tbe  m^zlm  of  giving  unto  **  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Ca^sar^Sj  and  unto 
God  tile  things  which  are  God's;** 
an  estabfiahoient  which  thus  presents 
attractions  to  the  highly-born,  the 
dlgnifie<i«  and  the  honouraole  to  enter 
into  its  ministrjy  who  oftimes  conse- 
crate all  their  worldly  advantages  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  but  value  their 
costly  possessions  and  their  human 
endowments  as  they  are  subservient  to 
the  acquisition  of  heavenly  treasures--<- 
'Mhe  .inheritance  incorruptible  that 
paaseth  not  away ;"  an  establishment 
illustrated  and  adorned,  in  every  age, 
by  characters  such  as  that  of  the  good 
archbishop,  of  whose  piety  and  labours 
of  love  our  readers  have  already  seen 
edifying  memorials ;  to  possess  this 
great  blessfng,  this  priceless  good,  and 
yet  to  be  insensible  to  its  value,  does 
indicate  a  state  of  national  blindness 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  ap- 
propriate name.  But  to  conspire 
against  it,  to  undermine  it,  to  cripple 
its  resources,  disparage  its  character, 
and  be  madly  bent  upon  its  overthrow, 
and  th^t  for  the  purpose  of  substitut- 
ing in  its  room  a  system  almost  in  all 
respects  Its  opposite— gloomy,  narrow, 
and  uuenlightened — opposed  to  scrip- 
tural'  truth,  and  uncongenial  with 
cultivated  mind-^a  system  which  had 
iU  origin  in  the  darkness  of  supersti- 
tion, and  can  only  live  and  flourish  in 
the  decay  of  reason — this  does  indicate 
a  perversity  of  purpose,  and  an  amount 
either  of  phrenzied  folly  or  of  deli- 
berate wickedness,  which  is,  to  the  re- 
Hecting  mind,  the  most  astounding  and 
inexplicable  of  all  things  in  this  age  of 
wonders  I 

Strange  and  portentous  anomaly  in 
legislation  I  just  when  our  church  was 
most  deserving  to.  live,  it  is  doomed  to 
die !  Just  when  its  excellencies  were  be- 
ginning to  be  appreciated,  and  its  influ- 
ence to  be  extended,  government,  and 
that,  too,  a  Conservative  government, 
have  pre-resol  ved  to  shed  a  blight  upon 
it,  Under  which,  unless  counteracted 
by  "a  higher  power,  it  must  utterly 
perish  t  Tliis  will  be  regarded  by  the 
future  annalist  as  the  most  extraordi- 
nary departure  not  only  from  high 
principle,  but  from  sound  policy,  that 
^ver  disgraced  a  British  administra- 
tion. "  While  our  church  might  be  re- 
garded, comparativelv,  as  on  incubus 
upon  the  country,  while  it  was  used  as 
a  storehouse  of  patronage,    and  its 


high  places  tilled  by  carele^  .or  ineffi- 
cient ministers,,  it  was  to.  be  upheld 
with  a  high  hand.  No  measure  cputJ 
be  too  strong  for  maintaining  its  rights, 
and  privileges— no  language  could  be 
too  high  for  setting  K>rth  Its  preten- 
sions. And  now,  when  a  statement 
so  opposite  may  be  truly  made — whefi 
the  church,  despite  discouragement 
and  difficulty,  is  not  only  maintaining 
its  influence,  but  extending  its  limits, 
and  winning  for  itself,  by  a  sanctified 
energy,  respect  and  admiration — now, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  the  masses  of 
the  Romanists  are  becoming  inter- 
penetrated by  its  spirit,  and  nothing 
more  is  needed  than  the  ordinary  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  an  honest  dis* 
pensation  of  patronage,  to  enable  it  to 
become,  in  reality,  not  only  the  church 
of  the  state,  but  the  church  of  the 
people — heavy  blows  and  great  dis- 
couragements are  the  meed  which  it 
receives  at  the  hands  of  our  rulers! 
Not  rulers  who  felt  that  its  suirit  op- 
posed a  serious  obstacle  to  tneir  ac- 
cession to  power,  and  who,  as  they 
were  never  trusted  as  its  friends,  were 
pleased  to  regard  it  as  their  enemy — •_ 
but  rulers  who  may  be  truly  said  to 
owe  the  poasession  of  office,  at '  the 
present  moment,  to  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  made  by  the  clergv  for  the 
diffusion  and  prevalence  of  the  princi- 
ples for  which  the  public  believed  that 
theywere  contending  I  And  their  re- 
ward is  now  to  see  the  deliberate  adop- 
tion of  the  views  and  the  projects  of 
their  enemies!  They  find  that  they 
were  contending  for  their  destroyers, 
not  their  pres^vers.  They  .  find  that 
what  Lord  John  Russell  did  not  vei)4 
ture  even  to  contemplate  as  a  practi- 
cal measure.  Sir  Robert  Peel  hope^ 
soon  to  render  ^'an  accomplished 
fact  ;*'  and  that  the  new  scheme  pf 
ministerial  policy  requires  that  the 
Established  Church,  the  grea^  bond 
of  British  connexion,  shall  be  abased, 
and  that  popery,  the  great  power  for 
the  disruption  of  that  connexion,  shall 
be  exalted! 

Let  the  following  statement,  which 
we  extract  from  Mr.  Colquhoun^s  m» 
mi  r  able  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Mt 
nisterial  Policy  in  Ireland,"  be' deeply 
pondered : — 


i    ,    ■^■r 


ft  ii'iif 


,  "■  Tlie  oa;e«?t  of  the  Maynoptfj  blfl  ou 
thu  political  power  of  the  Roojish 
bi:$hops  in  Ireland  .deserves  a  reniarl^. 
the  idea  of  adding  tb  the  i^oWei*bf^th# 
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b^fl  <tf  bishops  ia  £ii£)m4  Km  bten 
stre^aously  renisted  by  the  goTernment, 
i^nd   Lord  Stanley    tells  us  that   both 

Earties  will  oppose  the  addition  of  a 
bhop  to  those  now  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  I  certainly  could  not  have  Ima- 
gined that  such  a  circumstance  would 
either  derange  the  balance  of  parties,  or 
endaager  the  constitution.  The  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  not 
chargeable  with  designs  hostile  to  the 

state. 

<*  But  thus  sensitiTO  to  any  fraction 
of  influence  added  to  our  own  church, 
what  is  our  conduct  towards  a  church 
which  is  our  rival  or  our  enemy,  which, 
in  the  search  for  repeal,  seeks  to  dis- 
member the  empire?  The  whole  pa- 
tronage of  Maynooth  is  vested  in  th4> 
tWMity*Bine  Romish  bishops.  Besides 
professoM,  there  are  500  students, 
with  bursaries  of  £28  per  annum  each. 
To  these  add  the  Dunbovne  students, 
now  raised  to  £40.  Say  oOO  bursaries 
of  £28,  and  as  the  students  remain 
four  years,  there  are  annually  150  va- 
oanoies.  That  is,  the  state  allows  the 
bishops  to  give  away  £16,800  of  the 
pnblie  revenue.  They  annually  have 
to  distribute  places  worth  £4,200  a- 
year.  As  each  place  binds  in  gratitude 
the  connexions  of  the  student,  and  in 
hope  the  friends  of  the  many  aspirants, 
I  leave  any  one  to  calculate  what  influ- 
ence the  bishops  must  exercise  among 
the  Irish  electors.  And  as  in  a  con- 
tested countv  or  borough  they  may 
concentrate  for  a  year  or  two  the  pa- 
tron "^ge  shared  among  them,  I  ask,  if 
any  tSeeretarv  of  the  Treasury  has  any 
Tpeiinn  at  his  disposal  equivalent  to 
these?  And  this  patronage  is  used  to> 
reiturii  repealerSf  £nglana  bribing  men 
to  Yptefor  its  dismemberment." 

Now,  the  spirit  of  the  body  thus 
aggn^pdized,  what  is  that  ?  It  is  that 
or  men  who  have  become  invested 
wjth  power,  without  being  divested  of 
prejudice  and  vulgarity,  and  who  will 
sei«e  upon  the  possession  of  the  influ- 
ence thus  put  into  their  hands,  fur  the 
purpose  of  wreaking  their  hatred  and 
miUice  upon  a  long-envied  political 
riyaL  The  Komish  Church  in  Ireland 
will  baffle  the  calculations  of  the  most 
sagacious  observers,  if  she  do  not 
refilize  aH  that  mav  be  conceived  of 
th^  inveterate  malignity  of  Hagar 
brought  back  from  the  wilderness,  and 
made  supreme  mistress  in  the  house- 
hold from  which  she  had  been  so 
iflpQominipusly  dected.  Woe  betide 
the  humbled  wife,  when  the  termagant 
mistress  thu^  obtains  the  upper  band. 
When  ft  triumph  thus  unexpected  and 


tfaiis  undeaerred  has  been  adiltved,  no 
moderation  will  be  obserred.  All  her 
farmer  slighti  and  injuries  will  be  re- 
membered ;  and  her  very  unfitness  for 
the  position  which  she  has  been  so 
surprisingly  called  to  occupy^  will 
only  serve  to  exasperate  tlie  deadly 
rancour  with  which  she  must  regard 
one  vboae  elaima  and  whose  cfaaraofeer 
rebuke  her  arrogance  and  ezpoae  her 
pretensions. 

We  quote  again  from  Mr.  Colqa- 
houn*s  pamphlet,  which  is  a  summary 
of  his  speeches  delivered  in  the  la^t 
session,  during  the  progress  of  the 
Maynooth  bill.  Hear  what  be  sajs 
as  to  the  probable  working  of  that 
college,  after  it  has  been  replenidMd 
by  the  new  endowments : — 

'*  The  result  of  your  system  nmst  be 
(as  it  is)  to  attract  to  the  college  the 
very  dregs  of  the  people,  and  to  deter 
from  it  everv  man  of  better  eduestim 
and  more  liberal   mind.      8uch  h  the 
fact.     The  hon.  baronet,  the  member 
for  Louth,  tried  to  explidn  it ;  he  tf4ed 
to  show  whv  the  higher  classes  of  Bo- 
man  Catholics  sent  no  scholars  to  Ms^- 
nooth: — he   has    failed.      In   Pmssn. 
where  the  payment  is  not  ercater,  iht 
sons  of  gentlemen  enter   the   Ruiiikb 
Church.    Why  do  they  not  do  ssf  ul  In- 
land ?    I  should  like  tQ  see  the  Bmi|U 
Catholic  gentleman — I  would  am^  ,a  ioag 
way  to  see  him — who  should  t^  ni^,  that 
he,  brought  up  in  the  aocomplis)LmenU 
and  liberal    tastes  of   our    socfal  life, 
would  send  his  son  to  be  drilled  \nihe 
bigoted    notions    and    mofnasfh;  disci- 
pline of  such  an  establishmen^U-€xee)- 
lent,  indeed,  for  its  end,  to  impttet  neoe 
men  such  a  oharaoter  as  the  IHshfineA 
exhibits,    but    from  which  I  am  son 
every  liberal  Roman  Catholic  woq|d  re* 
volt ;  he  would  repudiate  the   idea  ^ 
sending  his  son  to  a  seminary,  the  pro- 
fessors of  which,  badly  educated  thais- 
selvcs,  give  a  bad  literary  and  baff  ms- 
thematical  education.     (Hear,  frott^ 
James  Graham.)    I  will  first  fialikiBy 
sentenoe,  and  thien  dispoee  of  tkeef|!a- 
ment  exaressed  in  the  ckace  of  n^  mt 
honoorable  friend.    Yes.  ao  .badaa  eia* 
cation,  that  the  professor  oi  fialblffa* 
tics  declared  to  the  Commiasi4^nei(s  jkst 
he  was  not  acquaiiited  witli-ti(f,  sixth 
book    of  Euclfl.      (Hear;  (rqm'MTr 
Ward.)     I    perfectly  tnder^tiM:  li« 
argument  of  the  hotaonratAd'MTO 
I  know  what  Is  meant?  Vf^N&ttfem 
by  my  right  honon»ahfe>  MoML'^-^ity 
mean,  that  if  yon  rniielfae  mthkm^ 
of  the  prefessora,  if  yML.gEre  4ka»^  u 
by  the  biU  yopt  pmpoae  ta.jte:  MffKr 
s^)aru9a,  you  ifiU  ffctn  t^Mtn9«s  ^ 
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superior  men.  Is  this  the  mode  in  which 
they  dispose  of  all  the  influences  of 
public  opinion?  Only  pay  men  well, 
and  they  will  work  well  I  Why,  then, 
are  tfiere  so  many  f^rammar-schools, 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  where 
the  masters  are  paid  well,  and  do  no- 
thing ?  (Mr.  Milnes :  *  We  hare  a  bet- 
ter chance.')  So  this  is  the  doctrine 
of  my  honourable  friend,  the  member 
for  Pom£h»t.  We  are  to  pay  X25,000 
per  annum  for  the  chance  of  a  better 
education  |  Very  dear;  if  you  had  the 
certainty  :  but  £25,000  for  the  chance — 
and  what  a  chancel  All  experience  tells 
us,  that  when  you  surround  an  institu- 
tion with  secresy,  when  you  shut  out 
its  proceedings  from  the  daylight  of 
opfaiaon,  and  cover  them  with  the  shroud 
of  eoneealment,  abases  are  sure  to  arise, 
and  the  rery  object  of  your  endowment 
to  be  frustrated.  No,  sir ;  if  you  will 
have  a  college  cut  off  from  all  public 
knowledge  ot  its  proceedings,  from  the 
intercommunion  of  different  classes, 
you  will  have,  und  you  deserve  to  have, 
ignorance,  and  bigotry,  and  a  perver- 
sion of  public  objects  for  narrow  and 
mlsobievons  endfl.** 

There  are  in  England,  many  good 
meoi  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  per« 
suaded^  that  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Charoh  is  now  hopeless;  and  who 
would  fain  believe^  that  whatever 
happens  to  us*  no  evil  can  come  nigh 
thein>  and  that  their  own  churco» 
anchored  as  it  is  in  the  affections  of 
the  people,  will  continue  to  ride  in 
safety  from  the  storm,  hy  which  ours 
may  dq  overwhelmed.  We  believe  this 
to  be  •  grave  delusion.  We  do  not 
think  that  they  sufficiently  estimate 
the  new  power  in  parliament  which 
would  be  called  into  existence,  when 
the  vast  msjority,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  Irish  members  were 
determined  repealers;  nor  do  they 
heedfully  take  into  account  the  chances 
and  changes  in  political  affairs,  which 
woulcl  give  to  the  combination  of  par- 
ties, wh^h.  might  then  be  formed,  a  rear- 
ful  predominance  over  that  interest 
upon  which  they  must  depend  for  their 
chorefa's  preservation.  The  battle 
which  is  now  fought  at  a  distance, 
would  then  be  brougnt  nigh  them,  even 
to  ^eir  doors ;  and  they  would  find  that 
they  had  abandoned  their  strongest 
ground  of  defence,  when  they  denarted 
from  the  principle  which  woi:dd  have 
pledged  tikem  to  a  strenuous  defence 
of  the.  sister  estaUishment  in  Ireland. 

The  contest  it  between  knowledge 
and    ignorance— 4>etween    Scriptural 


truth,  and  Romish  delusion  j  and  fliis, ' 
again,  resolves  itself  into  a  contest 
between  anarchy  and  order — ^between 
loyalty  and  treason.  It  is  our  belief, 
that  upon  the  result  of  this  contest 
will  depend,  not  merely  tranquillity 
here,  but  security  to  th^  British  era* 
pire.  Let  the  zealots  and  the  anarchisti 
succeed,  and  the  balanoe  of  constitu- 
tional rule  will  be  destroyed*  Eog* 
land  will  herself  become  a  prey  to  the 
factions  to  whom  we  shall  have  been 
so  unwisely  and  so  cruelly  abandoned ; 
and  the  time  may  not  be  distant 
when  the  country  which  would  have 
proved  her  stay,  may  be  amonffst  th^ 
most  formidable  of  her  assailauts. 
Let  better  views  and  better  priciplea 
prevail,  and  all  may  be  yet  be  well. 
Let  truth  be  respected— let  religion  be 
upheld — ^let  law  be  enforced^et  lif^ 
and  property  be  roaintiuned, — let  this 
be  done  in  a  spirit  of  righteoi|s  deter- 
mination-^n  which  clemency  blends 
with  justice--.a  justice  which  may  not 
be  characterized  as  vindictive,  and  a 
clemency  which  cannot  be  aseribed  to 
fear,  and  we  venture  to  predict,  that 
before  twelve  calendar  months*  elapse, 
it  would  be  no  idle  boast  to  talk  of  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland.  The  agitator 
might  fret  and  pine— the  priests  might 
plot  and  anathematize,  but  their  worst 
violence  would  only  be  ''sound  and 
fury,  signifying  noUiine,"  when  cou- 
fronted  by  a  union  of  alT  the  property, 
the  worth,  and  the  respectability  in  the 
country,  to  which  would  be  joined  • 
vast  mass  of  the  well-meaning  and 
peacefully  disposed  of  the  humbler 
classes,  to  whom,  it  is  very  well  knowp, 
that  agitation  is  distasteful ;  who  are 
only  kept  in  their  false  position  by  a^ 
abandonment,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, of  their  highest  function,  and 
who  would  rejoice  at  any  opportunity 
of  escaping  from  the  tyranny  and  the 
exactions  of  the  priests  and  the  dema« 
gogues,  if  only  it  could  be  accom- 
plished with  safety  to  their  lives. 
Alas  I  how  painful  is  it  to  know,  that 
government  are  themselves  the  parties 
to  whom  the  present  deplorable  com 
dition  of  Ireland  is  to  be  attributed,  ftud 
that  the  remedies  which  they  are  bent 
upon  employing,  must  only  eggrnTnte 
the  evil  1  We  may  say  of  Irbh  agita- 
tion what  the  Roman  satirist  said  of 
fortune,  **  Nulhan  mmen  habe$^~^ 
tUjfrudenHa  nobU,  Not,  nos,  inauamg 
fofiimm  jPeam,  caloque  hoanm^ 
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LETTER  FROM   HBNRY   HALLAMj   CS(^  ' 

34,  wntoa  Cit«cent«  loodon,  ZTovimitf  6&  tS4&.' 

8iR — I  beg  to  acknowled'^e  your  letter  addressed  to  me  on  tbe  ^tli  VIt>  la- 
dosinff  a  printed  proof  of  one  since  inserted  in  the  Dublin  Uhiversitt  Sagv 
nifv  ror  tne  present  month,  in  which  yon  remonstrate  with  me  against  tlie  e<do« 
rion  of  Henry  de  Londres,  Archbishop  of  Dnblin,  ft*om  tbe  number  ^f  eighleia 
batons  who  took  a  distinguished  part,  or  from  their  ranli  may  be  somm  la 
bare  done  so,  in  obtuning  the  Great  Charter  of  King  John.  Let  mebc^^ 
what  is  personal  to  ourselres,  that  I  am  Ailly  sensible  of  tbe  eourteoas  sad 
delicate  manner  in  which  you  have  touched  this  sub}ect,t  as  well  as  pf  t]i0leaniii|| 
and  ability  with  which  you  have  brought  forward  the  character  'ofUe8zy$, 
Londres. 

It  would  give  me  ?ery  great  pain,  as  I  am  sure  would  he  felt  also-  ^em^ 
member  of  the  commission  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belongf  t9  Je  np> 
poted  capable  of  casting  the  least  slight  on  the  Irish  nation^  or  ou  eq^o^at  rnn 
of  past  times,  in  whose  triory  their  country  is  interested.  Though  I  oooot, 
clearly  understand,  why  those  whose  chief  business  it  has  been  to  repreaBot  t&« 
eonnection  of  Ireland  with  the  English  crown  as  one  of  mere  tf^gifwa^  9fA 
bondage,  should  pretend  to  care  about  the  admission  or  ezelnaion  of  aa  Aagfe- 
Norman  prelate,  the  case  is  very  diiSWrent  with  the  truly  logral  Iriab'^  -aai  Tto* 
quest  leave  to  offer  to  you,  and  through  you  to  theiBt  iHf  •uptooaiiattjrfjihaiwh 
eitmstances,  or,  if  you  please,  my  apology  for  them^  which  have  ooeasiooed  yav 
complaint. 

The  new  House  of  Lords  contains  eighteen  niches,  at  a  eonaiderable  kaigH 
and  not  large  enough  to  admit  statues,  which  could  not  be  well  aeea^  eieept  is 
front.  They  were,  therefore,  not  designed  for  superior  worlca  of  fix^  oqr  Ibr 
memorials  of  illustrious  men.  It  was  suggested  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prioci 
Albert,  that  the  barons  of  Magna  Charta,  being  the  peerage  of  Ei^gfauod  ia  tbt 
age,  would  very  naturally  be  plaoed  in  a  chamber  appropriated  to  the  Dokililj 
wno  may  be  cauled  their  successors.  This  appeared  a  happj  and  euusCitirtwMi 
idea,  and  was  adopted  by  the  commission.  Whether  by  appointment  ei^rfvy 
own  accord,  I  do  not  remember,  it  happened  that  I  looked  over  sud^Wb,ai 
lay  in  my  way,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  eighteen  names  out  of  that  tMceam 
I  did  not  attach  any  paramount  importance  to  the  selection,  considerti|giIisaia' 
racter  of  the  intended  statues  to  be  full  as  much  decorative  as  commaaMiritiit] 
and  so  far  as  commemorative,  respecting  rather  the  collective  number  t|vui^i^ 
persons.  The  majority  in  fact  have  no  historical  recollections  attadbed Jo  titar 
names  at  all.  In  an  event,  however,  to  which  the  power  of  the  sworahid* 
much  contributed,  it  seemed  but  natural  that  the  effigies  of  mailed  Vtfnm 
should  be  preferred  to  those  of  ecclesiastics,  though  the  last  should  lipt^^ 
clnded.  Fifteen,  therefore,  were  selected  from  the  nobles,  twelve  h^bg  ^ 
rank  of  earl,  three  of  lower  degree.  Three  names  remained  lb  bo  cbaaBt*'  i* 
to  Archbishop  Langton,  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  and  tft^n 


qoestion  about  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     And  I  confess  that  it  M  «f{i«^ 


me,  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Anglo-Irish  eelonj  in  tbaaa^oMfH 
wo  oould  hardly  say  that  Henry  de  Londres,  whose  great  BMsila  'job  ^iit  leiy 
properly  dwelt  upon,  (and  I  must  confess  that*  not  haVtQg  rMd  MMd  v 
many  years,  they  had  escaped  my  recollection,)  stood  on  an  oqtel  lboli|^  ^  ^ 
Engiiiii  compact  between  the  king  and  his  harons»  with  n  hiihsy  dir'-*^ 
If  the  ecclesiastical  rank  had  been  the  same,  I  do  not  thftak  thb  ateld^ 
a  matter  of  any  doubt ;  and  in  a  temporal  transaction  I  did  not  ae^tlHl  1 
to  have  decisive  weight.  I  might  also  add,  that  the  bishop  of  London  bsU  I7 
barony  of  the  crown,  and  all  who  possessed  that  see  had  been  My  wummid  t» 

Kconncila.  Whatever  privilege  of  this  kind  may  hairo  hean  ife^i^*'  ^ 
7  de  Londres  himself,  if  indeed  he  over  did  sit  in  a  ooimpil»  H-MMt  kt 
flsaintained  that  the  archbishops  of  Dnblin  were  entitled  to  a  wviici  IW» 
'**^-  may  be  called  too  technical  a  view ;  but  it  will  «er«#  al  feaH  » ilav  thii 
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I  WM  not  inflaeneed  by  the  moat  latent  feeling  of  disrespect  to  Ireland.     That 
Ireland,  in  her  relation  to  the  English  constitution,  was  not,  in  the  reisn  of 
John,  of  so  great  importance  as  she  is  at  present,  is  an  historical  fact  of  which 
sorelj  she  has  no  canse  to  be  ashamed. 

I  most  now,  howerer,  fatfJy  acknowledge  that,  considering  the  distinguished 
char^ter  of  Henry  de  Londres,  and  his  recorded  share  in  advising  the  Great 
^"^Kf  ,<Jpnsidering  also  stiH  more  the  wishes  which  mai^,  in  cpmoiofi  wjth 
yotiiW,.probably  entertaip,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure,  speaking. of  couraa 
only  4s  ap  individual,  to  see  him  installed  in  his  niche  by  the  side  o^  Stenhi^ 
Langton.  Tn  this  case  it  rather  appears  to  me  that  he  should  not  exckideSfl 
Kishop  of  London,  but  be  substituted  for  the  Master  of  the  Knights  TempIarS 
wbdm  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  the  commissioners,  riot  without  hesitation  in 
my^dwn  mmd  as.  to  his  constftutional  pretensions  to  such  a  preference,  but  wiih 
aview  to  the  variety  of  costume  which  might  distinguish  him  fro^n  the  barons- 
Tills  !S  a  proof  that  I  was  rather  looking  to  artistic  effect  than  to  historical  icom,' 
m^noraffon.  '^ 

Permit  m^  to  request  that  you  will  be  the  medium  of  communicating  to'  tiie 
ptm:tN..UNii^ERSity  Magazine  this  answer  to  the  letter  which  you  have  Ada. 
onrasea  to  me  in  its  pag^s. 

;  T  have  the  honour,  sir,  to  remain  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient 
scrranf ,  * 

'  ^  ""    -- «- ^  ..,.  Henry  Hax«i,4M. 

fnuAi  and  eaodid,  and  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  schoTiO' 
*lBli«ii  eouM  afford  the  admission  of  an  oversight.— Ed.] 
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A  'sOWtJ  or  A   PLEASANT  OLD   WOODMAN,   AND   HIS   WIFE  JOAN,  AT   A 
..     .      ".  *  ,  CHRISTMAS    FIRE. 

•  *       -  '  BT  r.  P.  VAIMVOL  I 

Cmne\  Jock  6*  the  wood,  my  jolly  old  man  I  get  up  and  bar  the  door  !— 

The  %aM)ery  8leet,  with  frosty  feet  is  dancing  on  the  moor ; 

Witka  Whoop  and  a  call,  in  every  hall,  the  Christmas  sports  abound, 

A'nif  SiftljSs  are  sung,  and  the  sweet  bells  rung,  the  simple  village  round. 

Uriteflier'and  fling  the  curtain  down,  and  cuddle  in  the  screen — 

Yon  rfialt'he  the  ^ti^  of  the  feast,  and  T  will  be  the  queen,  .         '  ' 

And  W6T1*  drink  good  rest  I  to  the  merry  old  times!  well  chirrup  of  kith' 

*   apd'tin, 
(Tbe'-nutlirown  ale  I  brewed  myself,  before  the  frost  came  in.) 
!36  bbvlo  the  rule  of  reverend  yule,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  ^ 

An6  thrust  your  shoulder  next  to  mine,  to  keep  your  old  wife  warm.  * 

(iAffer  I  .my  joy^!  How  many  a  ttiae,  we  ne'er  shall  see  again, 
IrppwimA  my  tAnkihy  <iieek  to  thine,  at  yonder  glistening  pane, 
Ax^hefhoifeA  yoa  in^  to  the  sanded  floor,  with  infant  love  and  glee, 

AnA  lured TOtt  with  your  blttshing  face,  to  huigh  along  with  roe ;   '  •'(? 
I  twinsd^onr  ]<m1s  with  'die  dingie-flowers,  whilst  wild  bcvriee  yon  pfeii     '^  ^ 

Ualtohmv'  lips,  tlion  sank  to  sleep  upon  iny  baby  breast.  •  *'7 

Mgr  tmomf-tihy^i  her  whi^f)eriiig  wheel,  and  gave  us  kisses  sweety  "  i 

Ste'iavcti^  flMehta  Ivear  tho  sMnd  of  our  little  dancing  feet ;  -  ■  ? 

lastftt  «|%ii]iy.dear  oldobiirifiiag  ohuek't^  and  nerer  turn  askew !  -        >I 

^^rmbrm -not mfaMMdof  -me  1  «ntst-l*wi'iii  nerer  ashamed^ of  y^u /  * . •  -n  a 

Ofa  fwciaBlfcflaeglidy  i>hrttiiiin  wgibad  l-ast  yonder  village  school  1  ■  •>  '     -^fi 

Aiidbb9V'i*Bfl«eahiad^^«Mrybu'Staib4  a^I^^oet-^^  .'    't-rr^ 

Add.  bmmwB  gJioiboited  'w  the  lMi)e^> cm  natiy  ^  breezy  monk,  •  -  -  >  > -   ? -;.->'  .Hf 
A«il  hBot^dn  kefit  my  4chftltitwid0)'«n<jt  4ra^^  it  frbns  thoRtbtt'Od-u- 
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And  how  we  wenty  with  coat  and  hood^  to  sing  the  carols  round- 
Sitting  before  the  vicarage  door,  at  moonlight  we  were  found. 
And  will  and  nill  1  they  dragged  us  in,  and  made  us  dither  and  stare, 
To  have  to  sing  our  songs  again,  before  the  lady's  chair. 
Your  gaiherinffs  all  you  gave  to  me,  full  twelve-pence  was  the  gain. 
And  yOu  kissed  me  under  the  sycamore  tree,  and  /  kissed  you  again. 

Loud  watdd  the  flame  in  the  winter's  wind,  the  winking  glades  were  red, 

My  mdtiiet  nursed  the  baby  dear,  tny  father  was  in  bed, 

Wnen,  oh  for  shame  1  that  night  you  came,  with  mistletoe  boughs  to  call, 

'With  bungling  Words  (and  ''a  lame  excuse,  is  worse  than  none  at  all  ;'^ 

And  aye  we  sat  in  the  brave  old  screen,  and  aye  we  looked  and  sighed 

Alack  I  ouf  simple  hands  were  (\cee,  our  cunning  hearts  were  tied. 

Mother  she  brewed  the  buttered  quart,  and  bade  us  drink  it  up ; 

But  aye,  you  looked  at  me  and  sighed,  and  ave,  looked  in  the  cup. 

You  never  nestle  so  near  to  me — or  play  such  antics  now  ! — 

You  always  drink  your  measure  up.     God  bless  your  diunty  brow  f 

fhblk  of  tiie  gay  Delsember  time,  you  took  me  for  your  bride  I 
Up  and  down  the  bells  were  swune ;  I  never  left  your  side, 

00  ptotkd  of  tne  as  your  loving  bnde>  you  called  me  pink  and  rose. 
And  we  danced  beneath  a  holly-bough,  in  all  our  Sunday  clothes. 
Lord  Mms  me  t  how  vou  twirled  me  round  and  made  my  colour  rise  I 
And  I  can't  tell  which  were  brightest  then,  your  buckles  or  your  eyes. 
The  sauire  he  gave  a  thumping  goose,  vour  rival  sent  a  curse. 

My  lady  sent  a  silver  pound,  tied  in  a  silken  purse  ; — 
Heaven  forgive  your  wicked  face,  and  all  your  youthful  stns. 
Next  Christmas  eve,  the  parson  came,  and  blessed  our  lovely  twins. 

Soon,  soon  the  honey-moon  unwilling  was  to  bide. 

Father  and  mother  went  to  dust,  our  pretty  children  died ; 

A  &mino  came,  the  labouring  men  committed  crime  for  breads 

You  hinted  once  of  doing  so ;  I  wished  that  you  were  dead ; 

^'  Struggle  on  bravely  !'*  still  t  cried.     You  did  my  dear !  and  won, 

Twas  bitter  strife  well  ended,  and  fortune  well  begun, 

We*d  a  cow  and  a  nac^,  a  pig  and  a  cot,  and  hearty  children  three. 

And  merry  we  danced  each  first  of  May,  around  the  hawthom-tree ; 

Ah  1  then  came  happy  Christmases,  they  almost  drove  us  mad. 

The  cfadle  always  squeaking — the  children  always  glad. 

We're  grey  old  people,  Jock  o'  the  wood!  but  grieving  wont  avail, 
WeVe  seen  otur  younkers  settled,  so,  well  sit  and  drizik  our  ale. 
Come  1  take  your  fiddle  from  over-head,  and  never  you  whisper  nay, 
111  shew  vou  the  Kit  I  danced  for  you,  upon  our  wedding-day, 
I've  got  the  same  blue  kirtle  on,  the  same  red  kerchief  too. 
And  you've  the  self-same  smiling  faoe»  which  looks  ^'  as  good  as  new*" 
Strike  up  I  strike  up  I  my  lithesome  lad,  twang  out  a  lusty  strain ! 
I'll  foot  it,  on  the  Christthas  hearth,  around  and  round  again ) 
There's  music  I  munc !  in  my  heart  and  mirth  upon  my  tongue. 
You  never  flayed  so  Well  before*.-!  never  ielt  so  young. 

Give  taie  a  kite  ?  you  Jock  o'  my  heart  I  as  sweet  as  love  can  tell  t 

Give  me  a  dozen,  you  Jock  o'  my  heart !  dost  love  thy  old  wife  wdl  7 

You  bring  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  and  burn  my  heart-strings  too. 

But  why  should   I  weep?    sweet  lad  of  my  love  I      Let's  drink  a  drop 

with  you  1 
For  my  cup  is  out,  and  I  think  I  hear>  or  the  wind  talks  over  the  moor, 
There  s  some  one  tittering,  yirking,  whispering,  joking  at  the  door. 
Sure  it  must  be  our  children's  sons,  coming  with  wonted  rhymes 
To  sing  a  carol  round  the  hearth,  and  wish  us  happy  times  I 

1  guess  they've  heard  our  silliness.     I'll  sit  me  down  and  spfaw- 
Jock  I  hide  die  fiddle  oh  the  riick»  iad  let  the  darlings  in  I 
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At  last,  it  iwpears,  a  dedsiye'inoYe  has 
been  made  07  Protestants  in  Ireland 
^  move  towards  the  occupancy  of  a 
position  in  which  their  interests  can  be 
defended.  We  wish  them  God  roeed 
in  the  enterprise,  and  will  not  admit 
of  a  disheartening  fear  that  it  is  "  too 
late."  No ;  wo  are  persuaded  that 
there  is  yet  energy  enough  in  Irish 
Protestantism  to  recover  its  losses^  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
calimm^  and  faction,  we  are  confident 
opinion  in  England  may  yet  be  righted. 
We  waity  however,  in  much  anxiety  to 
see  how  !Uie  initiation  on  the  part  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ulster  will 
be  followed  up.  Thev  seem  to  hold 
out  a  frank  oner  to  tneir  brethren  in 
the  provinces  where  Protestantism 
seems  less  prosperous:  very  much 
depends  on  tne  manner  in  whidh  the 
oiler  is  entertained.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  think  it  rashness  to  afiBrm  that  the 
kte  of  Ireland,  or  at  least  of  British 
connection,  is  dependent  on  it. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer 
proof,  that  since  the  act  or  legislative 
union  was  passed,  there  never  was  a 
season  of  more  peril  and  difficulty  in 
Ireland  than  that  through  which  we 
are  passing.  The  purposes  openly  pro- 
cLiimed  by  the  party  which  seeks  to 
efiect  a  change  in  our  government,  are 
more  pernicious  than  would  have  been 
in  former  days  suspected,  and  a  machi- 
nery more  potent  and  more  extended 
than  ever  before  existed,  is  in  vigorous 
and  inoessant  action  to  carry  the  ruin« 
005  designs  into  effect.  Thus  far,  we 
believe,  itwiU  be  acknowledged,  the 
danger  is  unusually  great.  TiiQ  ^nr* 
pose  avowed  by  the  repeal  association, 
although  le^nJ^  and  perhaps  constitu- 
tional, nas  2l  the  evd  for  which  trea- 
son is  dreaded  and  punished,  and  the 
confederacy  to  effect  this  purpose,  con« 
listing  as  it  does  of  the  great  mass  of 
Iri^  Boman  Catholics,  ecclesiastical 
and  lay,  is  undeniably  the  most  fonni- 
dable  that  ever  showed  itself  at  a  time 
of  peace,  openly  umixi^  at  a  result 
which  must  effect  the  dismembennent 
of  the  empire. 

What  have  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  compensation?  Is  there  hope  id  the 
policy  of  a  government  like  ours  ?-^ 
not^  ws  would  [say»  even  for  Gb«at 


Britain.k»assuredly  there  is  none  for 
Protestants  in  Ireland*  To  us  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  unnatural  mother,  pf 
whom  we  recently  read  in  some  foreign 
periodical,  was  no  unfair  tvpe  of  our 
administxatioD,  so  far  as  Irisn  interests 
are  concerned.    Pursued  by  wolves^ 
the  wretched  woman  cast  out  of  the 
vehicle  in  which  she  rode,  one  by  one, 
the  group  of  which  each  one  called 
her  mother,  and  still   the  ravenous 
pursuit  staid  not  until  she  reached  her 
desolate  home  childlesB,  and  tliere  we 
know  not  whether  it  was  the  beasts  of 
prey,  or  an  outraged  husband  who 
en^  her  worthless  existence.    It  is 
thus  one  by  one  our  craven  adminis- 
tration is  casting  away  every  principle 
it  was  bound  to  oierish,  divesting  itself 
of  every  title  to  respect  or  love,  and 
with  as  little  rational  prospect  of  cid- 
ciliating  the  faction  to  which  it  sur- 
renders, as  that  wretched  woman  could 
have  had  of  pacifying  the  beasts  of 
blood,  while  tnere  was  a  victim  to  be 
devoured  and  an  appetite  to  be^  grati- 
fied.   A  ministry  IiJce  ours,  whi(£  has 
added  to  its  demerits  in  1829,  the  mea- 
sures of  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
cannot  be  relied  on  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  principle  which  it  may 
find  a  brief  convenience  in  abandoning. 
We  do  not  desire  its  dissolution  or 
overthrow,  but  with  equal  frankness 
we  confess  that  its  acts  and  professions 
have    caused    as    to    entertain   the 
thought  of  such  a  result  without  the  un- 
easiness whidi^  once  accompanied  it. 
We  do  not  desire,  nor  do  we  dread,  as 
we  once  did,  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  1  but  seeing  that  the  days 
are  evil,  and  that  worse  may  be  at 
hand,  we  most  earnestly  desire  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  should  be  pre- 
pared for  them. 

There  are^  we  have  the  modesty  to 
acknowledge,  Protestants  in  Ireland, 
conservative  Protestants»  too,  who  do 
not  sympathise  with  us  in  our  views 
and  appraiensions,  but  rather^  expect 
that  tne  Une  of  policy  whidi  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  government  is  pursuing 
will  ultimately  lead  to  aood.  Some  of 
these  ''(^timists"  hold  the  opinion 
that  feud  and  ^Action  will  ultimately  be 
appeased  among  ua — ^they  see  that  the 
matexial  interestd  of  die  couitry«re 
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malung  prosperous  progress — ^they  feel 
tba^^spob  interests  are  those  in  which 
wise  men  like  themselves  should  feel 
the.  liveliest  concern ;  their  feelings 
beget  hopes  in  their  own  likeness — 
h^opes  that  what  seems  to  them  so 
xea8ona1>le  will  iii  dne  time  bo  realised, 
and  that  however  rival  sects  may  for 
a  time  compete  for  the  mastery,  the 
people  will,  if  necessary,  forsake  their 
Contending  priests,  and  all  worship,  in 
amity  or  amicable  competition,  before 
the  only  altar  at  whidi  hearts  really 
bow — ^the  altar  of  wealth.  Reasoners 
of  this  stamp  imagine  that  the  church 
establishment  isme  one  obstacle  to  the 
happy  result  they  look  for.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  they  think,  mistook  when  he  per- 
sisted  in  maintaining  such  an  impedi. 
ment.  He  sees  clearly  now,  they  say. 
He  finds  that  mammon  has  its  jea- 
lousieSy  and  will  not  remunerate  a 
Qiyided  worship.  The  minister,  they 
hope,  will  entitle  himself  to  a  recom- 
pense, and  all  will  be  tranquillity  in 
Ireland  as  soon  as  the  sole  surviving 
national  acknowledgment  of  Grod  has 
been  discontinued. 

There  are  other  expectants  whose 
hopes  are  kindled  at  a  afferent  source, 
although  perhaps  not  more  assuring. 
These,  like  the  dissuasive  and  dilatory 
Athenians,  who  used  to  salute  one 
ano^er  in  the  public  places  with  the 
earrion  croak,  ''is  Philip  dead — has 
^  a  mortal  malady,"  see  the  acts  of 
the  minister  in  connection  with  the 
funereal  thoughts  they  gloat  on. 
"Wait,"  they  say— judge  nothing  be- 
fore the  time — O'Connell  is  an  over 
match  for  Peel,  but  O'Connell  is  not 
immortal.  Let  Peel  just  for  three  or 
fbur  years  or  sessions  of  parliament 
tide  over  the  discomforts  of  his  posi- 
tion— ^let  him  compromise,  concede, 
conciliate  for  a  while — there  will  be 
ample  time  to  do  justice  as  soon  as 
O^Connell  is  dead. 

We  confess  this  post  obit  policy 
does  not  suit  our  taste.  Demosthenes, 
Jperhaps,  inspired  us  with  a  distaste  for 
It,  or  at  least,  confirmed  us  in  the 
weakness.  The  feeble,  or  those  who 
are  precluded  fh)m  action,  may,  per- 
flaps,  comfort  helplessness  or  bondage 
by  such  a  hope— it  is  utterly  dis<p*ace- 
ful  to  the  vigorous  and  free.  Nor  do 
we  think  that  the  policy  of  forbearance 
on  so  unworthy  grounds,  has  a  hope 
that  compensates  its  paltriness.  11^ 
tailed  ilic  Greeks  of  ancient  days — ^it 
asajr  mislead  their  modem  copyists ; 


and  although  John  O'Connell  may  not 
prove  an  Alexander,  he  mav  live  to  sec 
the  hopes  founded  on  his '  uither%  de- 
mise, as  abortive  as  were  those  which 
the  Athenians  cherished  respectte^tbe 
death  of  Philip — ^nay,  m  this  MOimv 
age  of  ours,  the  "Liberator"  ^kmmtk 
may  not  much  overstep  the  ordiaary 
limits  assigned  to  human  Kfe,  and  ras^ 
mock  at  die  discomfiture  of  the  pob- 
tical  Icgacv  hunters  who  expected  thai 
at  his  death  he  would  have  beqtitatM 
peace  to  the  country—. 


Srribft  ex  (^inqucriro  eonrum  4«liidit  MMka 
Captotorque  dabiirinu  Naileft  Oanna*' 

It  is,  in  truth,  not  a  little  surpreiic 
that  the  species  of  expectation  whicfa 
was  felt  as  a  reproach,  and  which  a 
consimimate  master  of  the  agencies  br 
which  the  heart  of  a  people  is  roii«d 
and  wrung,  used  as  a  reproach  when 
addressing  the  inhabitants  of  a  sin^ 
city,  plainly  and  greatly  overmatcSed 
in  war,  shall  be  avowed  and  all  but 
paraded  in  his  defence  by  apologist* 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  are  free  Jo 
confess,  that  we  do  not  see  in  the  tnun 
attendant  on  the  Liberator,  one  in 
whom  he  is  likely,  in  all  his  merits  snd 
defects,  to  live  a^ain.  But  this  is  no 
admission  that  he  may  not  have  sn 
efficient  successor.  We  remember 
when  the  world  would  have  held  it  a 
matter  of  very  easy  accomplishincnt 
to  find  for  Mr.  O'Connell  many  an 
equal  in  the  body  to  which  he  belong; 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  congrstwitc 
the  waiters  for  his  demise,  on  the  trt(*i 
that  there  may  not  be  found  amoi^ 
his  survivors  some  one  or  mote  cwn- 
petent  to  finish  the  work  he  vrill  hsTi 
oesun,  and  will  have  left  it  as  their 
task  to  accomplish.  Let  Mr.'"  OX?an- 
nell  succeed  in  obtaining  whit  ire  are 
persuaded  he  aims  at — a  ffreat  ealai^ 
ment  in  the  number  of  mdi  v«|ne5en- 
tatives,  and  it  will  demand  bttt  verr 
inferior  powers  to  effect  a  reped  of  tlic 
Union  in  its  worst  form,  ana  with  the 
worst  attendant  consequences. 

Wc  have  been,  wc  apprthend,  tfcr 
firat,  or  among  the  first,  to  expret?  a 
fear  that  it  is  in  the  senate  of  Gfest 
Britain,  and  not  in  the  field,  the  art 
of  legislative  union  can  be  repoalwJ. 
We  have  long  contemplated  the  pn^ 
bability  of  such  a  calamity,  and  ve 
must  avow,  that  the  progress  of  eves^ 
has  but  rendered  our  n>pnsheBw*» 
more  serious,  and  oar  (rtst  tB  ^ 
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firainees  of  British  senators  more  un^ 
saddiACtory  and  insecure.  We  have 
now  no  human  hope  except  in  the 
Irish  Protestants^  and  we  give  them 
warokuae  that  if  they  are  untrue  to 
themisenresy  there  will  soon  be  very 
few  im  England  to  care  for  them. 

We  b^  of  them,  well  to  ponder  the 
truth  we  are  about  to  utter :  the  go- 
vernment of  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
knowingly  or  unconsciously  conceded 
the  principle  on  which  the  repeal  of 
the  Unioa  is  dependent.  When  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  admitted  popu- 
lation  as  the  basis  on  which  an  electo- 
ral ooDstitueney  was  to  be  erected — 
when  they  pronounced  it  a  defect  that 
there  was  not  a  due  proportion  between 
the  voters  and  the  people — when  they 
refused  to  carry  out  Lord  Stanley's 
Registration  Bill,  and  threatened  to 
bring  in  anotlier  on  the  avowed  prin- 
ciple that,  in  virtue  of  an  extended 
population,  the  sphere  of  the  fran- 
chised  must  be  widened,  they  con- 
ceded, in  substance,  Mr.  O'Connell's 
argument,  that  the  eight  millions  of 
the  Irish  people  are  not  adec^uately 
represented  in  the  imperial  parliament 
by  one  hundred  ana  five  membei*s. 
Apply  the  population  principle  to  con- 
stituencies, and  you  cannot  complain 
that  it  is  applied  to  representatives. 

It  is  the  misfortune  or  the  mischief 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  concessions,  that 
they  generally  involve  the  admission 
of  some  principle  of  which  they  are 
imperfect  and  defective  exponents,  and 
that  thus  they  necessitate  supplemental 
concessions.  It  is  also  his  misfortune, 
that  too  many  of  his  concessions  are 
yielded  to  the  cravings  of  an  expe- 
diency whieh  is  not,  and  is  not  con- 
siatent  with,  principle.  No  man  can 
sav  where  such  concessions  may  lead. 
Tne  expediency  of  the  moment  may 
be  in^lioy  as  respects  the  year ;  and 
the  nunister  may  achieve  some  tempo- 
rary advantage  by  yielding  a  |>oint  on 
which  his  country's  permanent  interest 
and  honour  rested.  A  yielding  minis- 
ter Aould  have,  even  among  nis  fol- 
lowers, if  they  are  patriots,  vigilant 
and  severe  observers  of  his  conduct. 
They  should  be  always  watchful,  al- 
ways ready  to  advise  and  to  withstand 
as  well  as  to  assist.  Their  adversaries 
strive  to  profit  by  compressing  the 
plastic  materials  oi  which  he  is  com- 
posed ;  his  supporters  are  to  blame  for 
the  ruin  of  their  cause,  if  they  do  not 
render  their  leader  the  service  of  re- 


sisting where  otherwise  he,  and  they] 
with  him,  must  be  overpowered.  * 

It  is  for  this  reason  we  are  well 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Irish  Protes-; 
tants  are  organizing  their  strength  in 
an  extended  union.  We  hope  it  will 
become  CO- extensive  with  the  people  \ 
and  we  do  not  scruple  to  utter  an  ear« 
nest  admonition,  humble  as  we  feel 
ourselves  to  be,  that  they  who  refuse 
to  co-operate  in  so  good  a  cause^  may 
soon  have  much  reason  to  lament  their 
culpable  indifference.  We  will,  for  a 
moment,  suppose  the  appeal  made  to 
Irish  Protestantism  unsuccessful.  We 
will  suppose  Ulster  left  alone,  and 
that  the  Protestants  of  the  North, 
having  vainly  invited  their  brethren 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland  to  unite  with 
them,  strong  in  the  confidence  of  num- 
bers and  high  spirit,  renounce  the  idea 
of  a  formal  union,  or  merely  adopt 
that  form  which  is  already  in  exist* 
tcnce — is  such  a  state  of  things  that 
in  which  any  wise  man  would  desire 
to  meet  the  perils  of  a  Whig  or  Radlr 
cal  administration? — is  the  contin- 
gency very  improbable  that  we  may 
have  such  perils  to  meet  after  the  next 

fencral  election  ?  If  we  have,  and  if 
Votestants  in  Ireland  are  found  help- 
less as  they  are  now,  there  is  nothing 
short  of  repeal  which  the  repeal  party 
may  not  obtain  ;  and  we  know  enough 
to  be  aware,  that  the  concessions  they 
are  likely  to  demand  will  involve  muc( 
detriment,  if  not  ruin,  to  our  Pro^s- 
tant  interests. 

But,  perhaps,  we  may  ensure  Si? 
Robert  Peel's  maintenance  of  power^ 
by  abstaining  from  any  attempt  a| 
political  combination  ?  He  may  take 
offence  at  our  union,  and  throw  ub 
his  office  in  disgust.  He  may  find 
the  difficulty  of  governing  Irelan^ 
increased  by  our  union,  and  give  up 
the  task  from  conscious  inability. 
The  repeal  confederacy  nuiy  become 
stimulated  to  more  oaring  exertion 
by  seeing  Protestants  awaking  out 
of  their  supineness— Are  these  reasoqp 
or  such  as  these,  cogent,  to  disoourage 
wronged  and  menaced  men  fr()0» 
uniting.  Ought  we  continue  inac- 
tive for  the .  sake  of  propitiating  a 
minister  whom  such  consideration^ 
would  influence  to  desert  his  post  ? 
Do  we  owe  so  much  to  the  Re. 
pealers— are  we  so  bound  to  their 
clemency — so  prostrate  before  their 
power— so  wholly  at  their  mercy, 
that  we  should   voluntarily   remaiQ 
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halplcM  to  have  a  oUum  oti  dieir  pro- 
c^noui  forbMranoe? 

But|  admittiiiff  that  reaMiia  like 
iheiQ  slumld  not  diflmiade  from  imloii, 
an  a<)y«r0ary  majr  ask  what  good 
amimeat  is  there  to  recommend  It— 
tprfiat  hope  have  we  to  c/S&r  that  union 
will  bring  ns  good*  We  should  rather 
inako  history  the  yehiole  of  snoh  in- 
sibmctLon  Uian  assume  to  oorselTes  the 
offi<3e  at  imparting  it.  For  the  advan- 
tages of  umoQ  we  would  refer  to  the 
history  of  Ulster  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century— .we  would  refer  to  the 
success  attendant  on  the  institution 
of  Conserratiye  clubs  in  times  much 
more  recent.  Evil  as  are  the  days 
on  which  we  have  fallen,  those  through 
which  our  ancestors  struggled  were 
more  calamitous,  aad  that  they  did 
not  perish  in  diem  was^  humanly 
speakinff,  ascribable  to  the  protection 
which  l£ey  ibund  in  union.  Menacedi 
assaulted,  oppressed,  as  the  loyal  Pro- 
testants were  in  various  parts  of  Ulster 
where  Defenders  and  United  Irish- 
men almost  rivalled  each  other  in 
atrocities  of  which  good  subjects  were 
tiie  victims^  it  was  not  until  Pro- 
testants united  for  their  own  defence^ 
that  the  government  to  which  they 
rendered  true  allegiance  took  thought 
of  them.  In  those  dreary  days,  the 
loyal  Protestants  were  few.  Co-re« 
ligionists  were  a^^ainst  them  in  one 
jform  of  organization.  Roman  Oatho- 
iholics  in  another,  and  the  govern- 
ment which  ought  to  have  uTorded 
them  protection,  was  negligent  or 
ignorant  of  its  duty.  It  seemed  to 
w  a  time  in  which  the  land  was  aban- 
d(med  to  the  turbulent  and  d/Bnog, 
and  in  which  government  had  abm- 
cated  its  functions.  It  was  at  such  a 
time,  in  the  most  disturbed  part  ^ 
Ireland,  the  mudi  maligned  uranse 
Instittttion  was  formed,  and  fyt  the 
benefits  derivable  from  that  union, 
we  need  only  reftnr  to  the  state  of 
Ulster  before  and  after  its  formation. 
He  who  compares  the  Ulster^of  1795, 
(in  the  autumn  of  wfai<^  the  first 
Orange  lodge  was  instituted)  and  of 
many  years  preceding,  with  the  Ulster 
of  the  last  forty-eight  rears,  dating 
from  the  period  at  whiai  the  Oranse 
affiliation  was  completed,  will  scaroay 
ask  what  benefits  may  be  found  in 
union.  Hie  advantages,  we  bdieve, 
are  not  less  maaiftst  as  they  were 
exhibited  in  the  later  Conservalav^ 
assoeiatiotis.     We  need  but  aflude  to 


the  Caiitoa  Cflab  as  one  fern  ia 
which  such  unims  proved  tin  A- 
dency,  by  puttiBg  out  d  power  the 
ministry  over  which  Mr.  iKboadI 
bore  sway,  to  replace  it  by  aaolher} 
which,  fbr  want  of  an  effiocnt  Yn- 
testant  union,  seems  lapainff  into  a 
state  of  gnbseryieney  to  &e  ssne 
influence  and  dictation,  in  a  word, 
Protestant  union,  in  the  last  esntarj, 
savedlreland,  through  God's  Uaswig, 
from  anarchy  and  devaatataon ;  re- 
eently,  Protestant  union,  deliv»^ 
the  empire  from  the  O'Connell-lU- 
boume  administration,  and  now,  ow- 
ing to  the  want  of  Proteetant  unioa, 
the  Peel  oabinet  seems  to  show  itssif 
benton  canrying  out,  hn  its  meal  ofew 
slve  detulSi  the  poHoy  of  the  govaa- 
ment  it  superseded. 

While   we   advocate    wkh  what- 
ever  power  we  have,  and  we  oobIm 
it  to  be  but  small — in  oomparisoe  at 
our  wishes  but  weakness,  the  idsa  of 
Protestant  union,  we  are  raooneilfld 
to  it  only  by  a  persuaaioa  that  it  ii 
indispensably  necessary.  Much  rate 
would   we   see  the  people  ai  tUi 
country,  one,  remembcdring  the  diA 
ferenoe  of  their  creeds  Saly  ivImb 
proceeding  to  their  re^wctive  adi 
or  offices  of  worddp,  and  at  odwr 
times    and    occasions    only  rsBnai- 
bering  that  aU  should  be  one  ia  the 
bonds  of  disrity,  that  all  wars  to  lis 
disciples  of  Him  who  made  ^'kire  to 
one  another''  the  distinguishiiw  efas- 
racteristio  by  which  they  shoud  bt 
known— mudi  rather  would  we  ieo» 
niseoommunity  in  the  principles  whiai 
all   Ohristian   professon   hM,  tksa 
estrangement  in  the  matters  in  wUck 
theyd&Ebr.     Bat  we  are  net  left  fret 
to  follow  these  dictates  of  oar  h60K» 
the  coofiBderaey  wUdi  ««  woaM  nuks 
our  country  a  wildemen,**  will  act 
permit  us  to  do  so— ^and  tiia  adaiiiv 
who  said  in  the  measure  of  16S9  **!•( 
religious  distinctions  be  dfiMod"  sad 
idio  has  sidd  in  the  meaanres  and  pf^ 
frsnons  of  1844— '^et  religioas  dis- 
dnctions  be  reatered,"  coonaaads  ths 
Protestants   to  remember  that  ths 
state  pronounces  them  a  disliaelsad 
separate  portion  <^  the  peo^e— apfl^ 
tion   distinguished   in  order  to  ili 
being  degraded,     la  this  amts  tba 
t3ie  truth?     Was  it  not  the  aveMd 
principle  of  "Smancmatioii''  tbsftrs- 
f^ons  disdnctioBa  should  bs  oUiM; 
rated  in  order  that  te  pntaioBii 
Hie  creed  of  Rome  sbeold  not* 
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nullify  fi>r  official  8tati0»*-ai»d  is  not 
UiepoliBy  of  the  present  administration 
ia  makiBg  the  piofeasion  of  that  creed 
a  groond  of  preference^  the  revival 
of  jreligioas  distinctions  in  such  a 
fofm  wid  spirit,  as  to  render  them 
m  ii^nry  tad  an  insult  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  ?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible* under  such  circamstances,  to 
forgoi  that  iro  are  a  distinct  ^rtion 
of  the  Irish  people — how  is  it  pos- 
sible,  if  we  &el  as  men,  and  would 
act  a«  wise  men,  to  refrun  longer 
from  **  taking  close  order"  and  orga- 
nizing ourfelves  into  a  compact  bro- 
therhood? 

Nor    is  it   in   the  distribution  of 
patiQsi^eonly,  or  in  the  appropriation 
of  the  publio  funds,  Protestants  are 
taught  to  feel  that  they  are  the  dis- 
favoured party ;  the  same  stem  truth 
is  proclaimed  to  them  by  due  form  of 
hiw.  -What  constituted  Orange  pro- 
cessioiu  an  offence  during  that  period 
of  ^g)it  or  nine  Y^^  which  nas  re- 
cently expired  ?    The  letter  of  a  penal 
statnie.     What  constitutes  the  adop- 
tion of  signs  and  pass-words  by  the 
Orange  bod^  an  offence  ?    The  same 
rigid  authority — ^the  letter  of  a  severe 
aet  of  pArliament.    Is  there  any  thing 
monJly  wrong,  any  thing  really  pre- 
judicial to  the  well  being  of  individuals 
or  the  state  in  these  prohibited  cus- 
toms ?    Assuredly  Sir  Bobert  Peel  will 
hardly  say  that  there  is.     He  who  de- 
fended Orangeism  and  Orangemen  in 
the  year  1814,  in  the  language  made 
Qse  of  by  the  right  honourable  baronet, 
cannot  possibly  account  the  Orange 
confederation  or  its  observances  im- 
moral.    Why  then    should   he  hold 
them  illegal?  Perhaps  he  finds  them  in- 
convenient— ^perhaps  he  esteems  them, 
under  existing  circumstances,  hurtful 
to  the  interests  of  the  country.     Is 
this  a  'sufficient  defence  and  justifica- 
tion for  pronouncing  them  an  offence, 
for  creating  a  new  crime,  and   for 
punishing,  by  imprisonment  or  trans- 
portation, honest  and  peaceful  contri- 
vances for  personal  protection,  or  the 
public    commemoration    of  a   ^eat 
national  deliverance  ?    Is  the  oj^mion 
of  the  minister,  if  such  be  his  opinion, 
his   justification    for   adhering    to  a 
policy  which  holds  ''exuberance  of 
loyalty"  as  a  species  of  *«  petty  trea- 
son," and  visits  it  with  little  less  than 
capital  punishment  ?    Let  it  be  so- 
let  it  be  admitted  that  because  Roman 
Catholics  felt  or  affected  anger  at  cer- 


tain public  comwomftratiomb  it 
right  to  pronounce  Orangeism  an  in- 
dictable  offence.  We  ask  only  this  m 
is  the  legislation  just,  is  the  policy 
impartial,  which  embarrasses  loyal 
Protestants  in  their  upright  and  eoBi> 
servative  associaticws,  and  whidi  leaves 
unfettered,  and  taking  into  accooni 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  ease, 
we  might  say  favours  and  encourages, 
that  b^eful  confederacy  which,  in  the 
guarded  language  of  the  premier* 
would  make  Great  Britain  a  foarth« 
rate  power,  and  Ireland  a  savsflo 
wilderness?  On  what  sustainame 
plea  can  it  be  defended  as  equal  jus- 
tice to  pronounce  Orangeism  illi^;ai> 
and  to  abstain  from  pronounaing  the 
object  of  the  repeal  confederacy  trea- 
sonable? Is  legislation  inoompe* 
tent  to  characterize  thus  the  objeets 
of  such  a  body?  Was  Sir  Bobsii 
Peel  too  feebly  supported  in  parliiu 
ment  to  obtain  a  law  by  which  it  could 
be  effectually  put  down  ?  The  state 
of  parties  in  Doth  houses,  and  ^ 
records  of  our  statute  books  fiirmsh 
answers  to  both  these  questions.  Wem 
many  of  the  treasons  created  subse- 
quently to  the  statute  of  Edward  the 
Third,  more  pernicious  to  the  sov^ 
rei^n  or  the  country  than  the  avowed 
designs  and  well-known  practices  oi 
the  repeal  confederacy  ?  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  give  the  answer.  Let  the 
reader  peruse  only  a  single  chapter  of 
Blackstone,  and  a  report  of  even  one 
day's  proc^dings  at  Conciliation  HaO, 
and  he  will  not  need  further  infonaa- 
tion  that  British  law  has  in  various  in* 
stances  stigmatized  as  treascn  ofienoea 
less  preju£cial  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  than  the  project  of  repeal. 


•*  Jun  Inyente  meta  iajiaiti  hitmn  hbomw  Mt 
Tempora  at  ftstofqae  telit  tTolaeit  imindL** 

But  if  vou  desire  to  learn  the  wis- 
dom of  legislature  from  the  course 
which  has  been  recentlv  pursued  to- 
wards Ireland,  you  will  be  disposed 
to  affirm  that  tJie  principle  which 

"  dat  venbun  conris  rvuX  oenran  oolamlNM 

is  that  of  which  the  policy  of  Sir  Ro* 
bert  Peel  is  the  apt  and  alarming 
exponent.  There  is  an  old  proverb 
not  the  less  applicable  to  the  affiurs 
of  life  that  bears  it  the  name  of  one 
whose  wisdom  was  given  him  from 
above — 
^'He  that  justifieth   the  vickedj^ 
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and  he  that  obndemneth  the  just,  even 
they  both  are  abomination  to  the 
Lord." 

We  commend  this  truth  to  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Cabinet  which 
condemns  the  righteous  exertions  of 
loyal  Irish  Protestants,  and  "justi- 
fietti)*'  byrefi'aining  to  legislate  against 
ity  the  jEtepeal  confederacy  and  its 
pernicious  system  of  agitation. 

And  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
thus  wronged  and  endangered,  we 
earnestly  recommend  that  they  be 
not  slow  to  'take  their  own  cause  in 
hand.  We  trust  the  "alliance" 
whidi  we  hare  seen  announced  as  in 
process  of  formation  will  soon  be  in 
efficient  action.  It  will  be,  we  hope, 
a  society  which  will  neither  super- 
sedCy  nor  become  identified  with,  any 
esristing  confederation,  but  will  m 
ready  to  co-operate  with,  and  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  all,  whether  societies 
or  individuals,  who  desire  to  effect 
good  by  the  adoption  of  good  meanR. 
Especially  we  desire  that  it  shall 
cjteirt  itself  to  instruct,  and  we  may 
add,  toright  public  opinion  in  England. 
Too  kmg  have  calumnies  been  m  cir- 
culation by  which  Irish  Protestantism 
has  been  defamed.  There  are  cases 
in  'whieh  slander  may  be  lived  down  ; 
the  falsehoods  of  which  we  have  to 
convplain,  are  too  active  and  too  per- 
nioiotts  in  their  operation,  to  admit 
of  «xtittetioin  by  that  slow  process, 
whi^h  has  in  other  cases  been  found 
eflbctuah  IrSrii  Protestants  must 
labour  to  mako  their  cause  under- 
stood/ and  tiiieir  worth  known.  For 
thi»'p«rpo0»  they  must  collect  and 


concentrate  their  strength.  It  is  a 
great  advantage  to  be  sure  of  sue- 
cess  if  truth  prevul— they  who  hare 
such  an  advanti^  should  inmrove  it 
by  giving  truth  a  voice  which  it  can 
speuk  by.  The  evils  we  labour  under 
now,  arise  out  of  anomalies  -^fVtdk 
admit  of  being  correctedr  Tha  laar 
pronounces  us  a  part  of  theBiitish  peo- 
ple, and  through  our  own  supineoeas, 
as  well  aa  by  the  energedo  exerUon 
of  our  adversaries,  the  love  of  that 
people  of  whom  we  form  a  part,  has 
grown  cold  to  us.  It  is  yet  rccoTer- 
ableif  webe  but  faithful  to  a  great  and 
pressing  duty. 

The  next  parliament  chosen  for 
Great  Britiun  will  exhibit  a  pheno- 
menon upon  which  attention  must  be 
fixed.  rherc  will  be  a  strong  body 
of  Irish  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  aim  at  a  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire,  and  these 
will  be  sent  into  the  legislature  by 
that  party  upon  which  the  ministtf 
bestows  power  and  favours  to  the 
utmost  extent  that  is  permitted  him. 
There  will  be  a  minority,  perhaps,  who 
are  staunch  friends  to  British  con- 
nection, and  these  will  be  sent  br 
that  body  which  the  minister  has  set 
himself  to  discountenance  and  de- 
press. There  will  be  an  oppoortQnitr 
to  make  known  to  England  the  spnt 
which  prevails  in  the  contempmted 
Protestant  alliance.  Let  it  be  the 
prayer  and  exertion  of  every  nian 
who  loves  his  religion  and  his  oonntn' 
that  the  (^portunity  be  not  ne- 
glected. 
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Wc  hkve  qitfte  &n  inundation  of  di- 
dactfc  ta1es-«a  vicious  kind  of  litera- 
ture hi  wliich  we  are  sornr  to  see  the 
abiBties  of  writers  like  Mr.  Carleton 
and  Mrs.  Hall  misapplied.  Whether 
the  object  be  to  sustain  particular 
views  in  political,  economical,  or  theo< 
logical  matters, the  necessity  for  exag- 
geration and  want  of  candour  in  all 
these  compositions  is  the  same.  Men 
of  straw  must  be  set  up,  that  those  on 
the  other  part  may  overthrow  them  ; 
and,  as  the  reader  in  search  of  agree- 
able excitement  will  not  be  satisfied 
without  a  siffnal  overthrow,  the  writer 
usuallj  bundles  up  his  sham  combat- 
ants so  loosely  and  awkwardly  that 
they  fall  to  pieces  almost  at  a  touch, 
and  we  rise  from  the  ridiculous  con- 
test with  an  equal  sense  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  fiction,  and  of  the  disin- 
genuousaess  of  the  author. 

Argumentative  compositions  ought 
always  to  set  forth  the  adverse  propo- 
sition, whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  form 
and  context  given  to  it  by  the  adver- 
sary. Any  other  mode  of  dealing 
with  an  argument  is  suspicious;  and 
the  suspicion  of  foul  play,  which  can- 
did minds  invariably  conceive  in  such 
cases,  is  almost  always  confirmed  by 
reference  to  the  reasoning  really  put 
forward  on  the  other  side.  Preachers, 
lecturers,  and  controversialists  of  all 
denominations,  are  too  open  to  cen- 
sure in  this  respect.!  But,  if  such 
practices  are  reprehensible  in  argu- 
mentative discourses,  they  are  pre-emi- 
nently odious  in  works  of  the  imagi- 


nation. It  is  a  base  thing  to  entrap  a 
reader,  by  an  agreeably- writ  ten  love- 
scene  or  exciting  adventure,  into  the 
admission  of  a  dogma  which,  if  fairly 
stated  side  by  side  with  the  adverse 
proposition,  would  depend,  for  its  ad- 
mission or  rejection,  on  its  beine  found 
agreeable  or  otherwise,  not  to  the  ima- 
gination, but  to  the  judgment.  And 
even  the  palliation  of  agrreeable  writ- 
ing is  rarely  found  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  such  compositions.  Every- 
thing being  bent  to  the  preconceived 
purpose  of  advocating  one  side  of  the 
question,  the  presence  of  constraint 
cannot  be  concealed,  and  the  writer 
never  seems,  because  he  can  never  feel, 
at  liberty  to  indulge  the  impulse  of  a 
free  genius.  Sycophancy  can  be  shewn 
to  a  party  or  a  class,  as  well  as  to  an 
individual ;  and  the  compositioiu  of 
those  who,  instead  of  seeking  to  incul- 
cate independent  views,  write  for 
the  opinions  already  inculcated  on  a 
party  or  on  a  class  by  others,  while 
they  are  necessarily  attended  with  the 
constraint,  exhibit  also  the  peculiar 
subserviency  which  distinguishes  the 
conversation  of  a  poor  companion. 
Mr.  D' Israeli,  forming  his  own  opi* 
nions,  and  writing  a  didactic  novel  for- 
the  purpose  of  setting  them  forth  to 
the  public,  whom  he  seeks  to  bring 
over  to  his  peculiar  views,  miiet,  at  we> 
have  seen  from  the  nature  of  his  un- 
dertaking, have  recourse  to  exaggera- 
tion, and  deal  with  men  of  straw ;  but, 
writing  to  produce  new  convictions, 
not  to  flatter  opinions  already  formed. 


*  Art  Magttire ;  or,  the  Broken  Pledge.    By  William  Carleton.    Dublin :  James 
Duffy.    1845. 

Si  Rody  the  Rover ;  or,  the  Ribbonman.    By  William  Carleton.    Dublin :  Jamea 
Duffy.    1845. 

Parra  Sastha;  or,  the  History  of  Paddy  Go-easy  and  his  wife  Nancy.    By 
William  Carleton.    Dublin:  James  Duffy.     1845. 

TheWhiteboy;  a  Story  of  Ireland  in  1822.    By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.      In  Two 
Volumes.     London :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1845. 

t  Among  the  many  honourable  exceptions  who,  nevertheless,  adorn  our  chairs  and 
pulpits,  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin  deserves  the  credit  due  to  a  most  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  the  roles  of  argumentative  justice,  though  it  must  be  owned^ 
he  sometimes  carries  that  primary  one  which  we  have  just  enunciated,  to  an  un- 
toward length,  when  the  consciousness  of  his  prowess  incites  his  candour  to  set  up^ 
not  men  of  straw,  but  men  of  iron,  whom  he  afterwards  beats  about  the  bead  t^ 
little  pnrpofle. 
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hU  irorky  however  disfngenaoaB  and 
ooiutrained^  will  at  least  have  the 
merit  of  not  bein^  sycophantic.  *  Not 
so,  unhappily,  the  two  principal  of 
these  recent  efforts  of  Mr.  Garleton. 
They  are  didactic  in  style,  and  written 
to  meet  the  pre-existing  views  of  a 
particular  class  of  readers.  They  are 
oonseqnently  affected  with  the  charao* 
teristics  annexed  to  their  doable  pur- 
pose^ and  are  at  once  exaggerated  and 
subservient. 

^Art  Magnire«  or  the  Broken 
Pledge^"  is  a  tale  for  the  Teetotallers, 
dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew.  It 
makee  little,  if  anv,  pretence  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  either  rational  tern* 
perance  or  total  abstinence,  but  seems 
written  solely  with  a  view  to  meet  the 
pre»existing  opinions,  and  to  confirm 
the  already  established  sentiments  of 
the  class  to  whom,  in  ^t,  through 
their  so-oalled  apostle,  it  is  dedicated. 
We  use  the  word  teetotalism  with 
reluotanoei  for  we  would  wish  to 
employ  a  term  oorrespondinff  to  the 
greatness  and  importance  of  tne  move- 
ment which  has  taken  place  among  us, 
and  we  feel  that  this  slang  importation 
from  a  vulgar  people  is  unfit  for,  and 
unworthy  of  its  subject-matter,  deve- 
loped on  the  g^and  scale,  and  with  the 
beiiefioial  consequences  which  distin- 

Sish  the  Temperance  reformation  in 
iland.  The  good  effects  are  mani- 
fest. Decency  and  comfort  are  very 
generally  seen,  in  place  of  the  physioid 
and  moral  wretchedness  which  so  fre- 
qvently  attended  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  among  the  lower  classes  in  this 
oountry.  In  the  better  classes,  also, 
like  instances  might  be  occasionally 
pointed  out;  but  the  main  operation 
has  been  on  the  bulk  of  the  populace, 
and  on  them  it  has  wrought  a  change 
unquestionably  and  signally  for  the 
better. 

Yet  great  as  is  the  good,  we  would 
not  have  purchased  it,  nor,  were  the 
movement  to  be  acted  over  again, 
would  we  now  purchase  it  at  the  price, 
in  increased  superstition  and  decreased 
self-reliance,  paid  for  it  by  the  people. 
It  was  a  movement  as  essentially  fana- 
tical as  any  of  the  moral  epidemics 
which  have  affected  society  from  the 
/days  of  the  Flagellants  and  Conrnd" 
momudres  to  the  present  time.  The 
wast  ini^ority  of  those  who,  in  suoh 
^odigious  multitudes,  rushed  to  make 
"heir  renunciations  at  tiie  feet  of  Mr. 


Mathew,  did  so  in  the  belief  of  Ids 
being  giffced  with  supernatural  powers, 
and  of  a  divine  blessing  proeeedbg 
from  his  hand  as  the  equivalent  for 
thiur  vows.  His  faint  equivocal  de- 
nials of  miraculous  pretennon  never 
met  the  eyes  or  understandings  of  te 
blind,  the  lame,  and  the  epilBpt]o,wlia» 
if  the  Saviour  himself  had  retunsd  to 
earth,  could  hardly  have  been  esrned 
to  his  presence  in  greater  numbo^ 
or  with  greater  oonfideoce  of  being 
healed  ;  and  multitudes  of  whom  d^ 
parted  frx>m  under  his  hand»  aftsr  k 
had  made  its  superstitious  sigBS  ever 
their  disordered  organs*  prodaiming 
themselves,  in  the  delirium  of  a  new 
religious  drunkenness,  restored  to 
sight,  to  the  use  of  their  limbic  and  to 
the  wholesome  enjoyment  of  all  Hmr 
bodily  organs, — their  crutches  cast 
away,  their  guides  cGsmissed,  their 
sores  disregarded,^«nd  whose  eaom- 
pie,  (although  next  day  the  poor 
wretches  themselves  were  worse  thsa 
ever,  in  the  deplorable  re-aetion  ef 
moral  and  phyacal  exoess),  stimulated 
not  only  all  the  multitudes  who  wii> 
nessed  thehr  temporary  show  of  relief, 
but  other  multitudes  m  new  plaecs  ef 
assembly,  and  other  crowds  of  adi 
and  decrepit  people,  to  abandon  tfaoa- 
selves  to  die  same  new  form  of  inton- 
cation,  till  the  whole  populace  ctf  the 
three  southern  arohdioceBes  weredmok 
with  the  very  abnegation  of  dnudMS- 
ness. 

Into  the  northern  arehdiooeas^  jn^ 
sided  over  by  the  Roman  d^oio 
Archbishop  CroUy,  a  man  of  a  pru- 
dent and  resolute  mind,  and  who,  is 
the  recent  conflict  between  the  adto- 
cates  of  separate  and  mixed 
has  suffered  an  honourable 
in  the  maintenance  of  liberal  uMlninaj 
this  frenzy,  so  far  as  it  depended  oo 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Mathew,  wss  not 
permitted  to  enter.  What  tiba  motive 
for  its  exclusion  may  have  been,  whi- 
ther the  danger  of  pcmdar  ooUiiioaB, 
or  the  indisposition  of  the  clergy  to 
submit  themselves  to  additional  sei^ 
denial,  or  the  use  which  had  alrsMij 
begun  to  be  made  of  the  movement  lar 
seditious  purposes^  or  the  invafi^  of 
the  vow  itself,  as  being  inooMMlwi 
with  the  authentie  doctniMW.of  Ihi 
Roman  Catholie  Cfanrclib  wa'afuaetis 
a  position  to  say  i  but  it  wodld  ifipsar 
most  probable  that  the  lost  was  ths 
main  objection. 
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For  it  is  tmqnestionable  that  the 
total  Abstinence  row^  in  the  ereat  ma- 
joritpr  of  cases  in  which  it  oas  been 
administered^  is  inTalid>  according  to 
the  recognised  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  of  divinity.  Bj  all 
the  doctors,  from  St.  Thomas  to  Dens, 
a  vow  is  thus  defined — ''  a  promise  made 
to  God  of  something  for  the  better  in 
the  power  of  the  promiser  to  perform," 
(S.  Thom.  art.  2).  If  it  be  not  of  some- 
thing for  the  better  (de  meUori  bono,)  it 
is  so  wholly  void,  that  God,  it  is  said, 
earmot  accept  it,  (mm  acceptatur  a  Deo, 
Dens  de  Virt.  No.  90.)  so  that  to  make 
the  Mathewite  tow  in  general,  or  in  any 
other  ease  than  that  of  confirmed  habits 
of  dmnlcenness,  a  valid  one,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  affirm  that  the  condition  of  total 
abstinence  from  spirituous  stimulants 
is  a^  better  good  than  any  condition  of 
their  use,  except  for  mealcal  or  sacra- 
mental purposes. 

But  if  this  be  so,  Mahomet  was  a 
wiser  lawffiver  than  Christ,  which  we 
need  hftrdiiy  say  is  a  proposition  not  to 
be  admitted  by  any  Christian  divine. 

On  this,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  of 
wsat  of  deliberation,  there  is  hardly  one 
pledge  out  of  a  hundred  that  could  be 
"isid  by  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  to  bo 
a  valid  tow.     In  all  cases  of  persons 
whose  habits  had  before  been  tempe- 
rate, such  as  the  multitude  of  youths 
and  females  who  have  pledged  them- 
selves, it  is  palpably  null  and  void,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trine— so  absolutely  so,  that,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  divines    of  that 
church  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  God's 
utter  inability  to  accept  it.     Never- 
theless we  have  no  desire  to  see  these 
persons  abandon  their  pledge  (we  do 
not  say  *«  break,"  for  that  which  never 
bound  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  bro- 
ken), for  we  entertain  but  little  expec-* 
tation   of  their  acquiring  enough  of 
knowledge  to  know  the  reason  of  its 
nullity,  and  we  believe  that  an  aban- 
donment of  it,  on  any  other  ground 
than  full  knowledge  of  the  reason  why 
it  is  invalid,  would  be  attended  with 
much  unhappiness  and  loss  of  self-re- 
spect to  the  parties. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  if  the  move- 
ment were  to  be  acted  over  again,  we 
would  not  purchase  even  the  existing 
amelioration  at  the  cost  of  imposing 
questionable  tows  upon  the  people 
through  the  agency  of  an  ignorance  and 
a  superstitions  credulity  wmch  must  ne- 


cessarily remain  with  'and  qualify  the 
^ood  that  they  have  been  instrumental 
m  creatine'.  To  these  evils  of  the 
system  is  also  to  be  added  that  loss  of 
self-reliance  which  every  man  who 
trusts  to  external  forms  and  formula- 
ries for  keeping  him  in  the  right  path, 
must  experience,  and  which,  so  long 
as  the  Mathewite  medal  is  regarded  as 
an  amulet,  must  continue  to  mix  its 
ingredient  of  evil  in  the  good  which 
it  accompanies. 

This  good  also  has  been  much  ex- 
aggerated. The  improved  condition 
of  the  Irish  populace  is  owing,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  the  improved  system 
of  our  police.  Habits  of  peacefulness 
and  order,  except  where  every  exertion 
for  the  national  improvement  has  been 
counteracted  by  Ribbonism,  have  been 
impressed  both  in  town  and  country 
by  the  constant  presence  of  those  whose 
dutv  it  is  to  protect  the  peaceable  and 
to  bring  the  turbulent  to  punishment. 
In  the  aggregate  of  improvement.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  divides  the  credit  with 
Mr.  Mathew  to  a  considerable  extent* 
while  in  the  instrumentality  employed, 
he  has  had  recourse  to  nothing  but 
what  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  to  all 
authority,  divine  and  human. 

And  this  further  consideration  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  old  evils 
attendant  both  on  the  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  on  the  imperfections  of  our 
unreformed  police,  have  been  unrea- 
sonably heaped  on  the  former  cause ; 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  were  the 
Irish  populace  fully  reconciled  to  the 
condition  of  peaceful  citizens,  and 
occupied  in  lucrative  industry,  they 
might  consume  twice  as  much  even  of 
ardent  spirits  as  they  ever  have  done* 
without  in  any  way  deranging  the 
frame  or  retarding  the  progress  o'f 
society ;  for  the  Scotch,  a  people  of  th  e 
same  race,  and  in  no  way  natural'/y 
more  disposed  to  peaceful  nursui'cs, 
have  for  centuries  being  in  the  habit 
of  consuming  more  than  twice  as  mych 
spirits  as  the  Irish  ever  did,  even  in 
tneir  most  dissipated  days ;  vet  d«ring 
that  time  their  country  has  oeen  mak* 
ing  a  continuous  advance  in  tranqui- 
lity, in  wealth,  and  in  all  the  arts  of 
life. 

We  desire  to  see  the  day  wlien  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  moderate  enjoyment 
of  all  the  good  things  of  life  Touoh^ 
safed  to  people  of  their  condition  else* 
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where  bj  the  beneftoent  Deity ;  but  ia 
the  eDJoyment  of  ttimuUting  Ignore 
we  wonJd  rather  see  them  follow  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  Germanic  family,  by  using 
the  malt  liquors  proper  to  their  climate 
in  the  form  of  beer,  than  that  of  the 
Seotch  and  more  northern  nations, 
who  consume  them  in  their  less  desi- 
rable  condition  of  ardent  spirits. 

But  the  despotic  formulas  at  present 
in  use  prohibit  the  one  as  much  as  the 
other ;  and  if  we  would  see  the  people 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  even  the 
most  moderate  comforts  of  this  kind, 
we  must  place  ourselves  as  much  in  op- 
position to  Mr.  Mathew  and  his  system, 
as  if  we  desired  to  see  our  countrymen 
emulate  the  Scotch  in  their  most  dan- 
gerous indulgences.  We  therefore 
have  no  choice,  in  expressing  our  desire 
that  the  people  should  have  temperate 
ei^ovment,  out  to  dissent  from  the 
whole  principle  of  teetotalism,  with  all 
its  agencies  of  vows,  formulas,  and 
amulets. 

In  these  views  we  dissent  from  all 
that  class  for  whom  Mr.  Cartleton's 
"  Art  Maguire*'  has  been  written ; 
but  a  difference  of  opinion  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  look  either 
on  the  people  themselves  with  any 
want  of  affection,  or  esteem  as  friends 
and  neighbours — God  forbid  1 — or  on 
their  book  with  any  peculiar  dis- 
favour   as    a    literary    composition. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  work, 
it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Carleton  to 
excite  much  curiosity  or  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  his  hero.  "  Art  Maguire, 
or  the  Broken  Pledge,  dedicated  to 
Father  Mathew,*'  t^b  the  story  on 
the  title  page.  The  hero  must  ne- 
cessarily become  a  drunkard,  be  re- 
formed, and  finally  fall  from  his  ob- 
ligation. The  reader  perceives  this 
i  n  the  first  leaf  of  the  book  as  plainly 
as  when  he  has  read  it  through. 
I'he  detail  of  Maguire's  progress 
in  debasement  is  merely  distressing: 
no  genius  could  elevate  it  into 
claims  even  on  a  tender  pity.  Every 
thinff  necessarily  partakes  of  the 
painful  and  debasing.  To  restore 
him  again  to  self-respect,  decency,  and 
prosperity,  by  the  patent  and  expe- 
ditous  process  of  passing  him  under 
the  hand  of  Father  Mathew,  affords 
no  room  for  any  of  the  pleasing 
hope^  fears,  and  excitements  which 
a  reader  loves  to  experience,  in  accom- 
panying his  hero  through  the  events 


of  any  weU  contracted  story.  -'<We 
shall  have  Art  begging  mi  the 
streets  by  and  bye,*'  says  the  Tcader: 
he  finds  him  begging  thers^  withoQt 
doubt;  and  having  seen  him  to  the 
lowest  step  of  the  ladder,  says,  ^  we  may 
now  expect  Father  Matthew  to  appear 
on  the  stage."  That  reverend  gentle* 
man  is  introduced  selom  les  reglufgon 
through  his  formula,  and  the  rewdsr« 
again  communing  with  himself  svpi 
**  Now  we  are  to  see  Art  beginnii^  te 
prosper  again."  Prosperity,  be  sure, 
IS  not  behind- hand,  and  as  aooa  » 
the  blessings  annexed  to  the  Ms- 
thewite  pledge  have  exhibited  them- 
selves to  an  extent  commensurate  vith 
the  popular  belief  in  its  efiiescy. 
Reader,  with  a  weary  groafw  makes  ktt 
last  prophecy—**  Now,    theft,   he  is 

to  break  his  pledf^andoo  to  the '* 

and  he  breaks  his  pledge  and  ptm, 
so  far  at  least  as  hia  tempord  inte- 
rests are  concerned,  to  the  at- 

cordingly. 

To  ^ive  interest  to  a  plot  so  laU 
and  jejune,  required   a  very  stroj^ 
effort  of  genius,   and  notwitMsod* 
ing  its  being  put  to   such  grievoa* 
disadvantages,  Mr.  Cartleton'a  geniu 
has  succeeded  in  imparting  a  reallj 
considerable  amount   of   interest  to 
his   story ;  not  indeed  in  ax\y  of  LU 
distressing  or  revolting    pictures  of 
drunkenness,  neither   in    any  of  bis 
didactic    passages,    which   are  i&vs- 
rlably  tedious,  whether   delivered  m 
his    own    person,    or    by  depotstloi 
throutfh  the  medium  of  sermoaiziog 
carpenters  or  such  like  memben  o£ 
his   exhortatorv   chorus ;  bat  m  die 
love  and  fidelity  of  poor  Mamret 
Murray,  the  drunkard's  wife,  vho  h 
many  respects,  is   not  nnwortliy  to 
take  her  place  among  the  gnicefbl 
and  delightful  daughters  of  his  yoath- 
ful  imagination.      He  has  no  what 
written  with  greater  purity,  tbsn  ia 
his  description    of   &Iargaret*   wbea 
first  introduced  to  us,  young,  bi^v^ 
and  beloved. 

"  Margaret  was  a  girl  wh<im  it  wts 
almost  impossible  to  know  and  net  t^ 
love.  Thoueh  then  but  seventeeiit  Imt 
figure  was  full,  rich,  and  beantifiilN 
formed.  Her  alnindant  hair  was  bM 
and  glossy  as  ebony,  and  h«r  tkiat 
which  threw  a  lustre  like  ivory  itself, 
had — ^not  the  whiteness  of  snow— bet  s 
whiteness  a  thousand  times  more  t^ 
tnral— A  whiteness  that  was  fVesb,  rt* 
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diant,  and  spotless.  She  was  arch 
and  full  of  spirits,  but  her  humour — 
for  she  i»0ft96ssied  \t  in  abundance — was 
S9  artless,  jojons,  andr  innocent,  that 
iHe  heart  was  taken  with  it  before  one 
had  time. for  reflection.  Added,  how« 
ever,  to  this  charming  vivacity  of  tem- 
perament were  many  admirable  virtues, 
and  a  fund  of  deep  and  fervent  feeling, 
which,  even  at  that  early  period  of 
her  life,  had  made  her  name  beloved 
by  every  one  in  the  parish,  especially 
the  po«r  And  destitute.  The  fact  is, 
tho  was  her  father's  favourite  daugh- 
ter, and  he  coald  deny  her  nothing. 
The  admirable  girl  was  conscious  of 
this,  but  instead  of  availing  herself 
of  his  affection  for  her  in  a  way  that 
many — nay,  we  may  say,  most — would 
have  done,  for  purposes  of  dress  or 
vanity,  she  became  an  intercedinff 
aogel  for  the  poor  and  destitute ;  and 
closely  a«  Murray  loved  money,  yet  it 
is  due  to  liim  to  say,  that,  on  these  oc- 
casionsy  she  was  generally  successful. 
Indeedt  be  was  so  far  from  being  insen- 
sible to  his  daughter's  noble  virtues, 
that  he  felt  pride  in  reflecting  that  she 
possessed  them,  and  gave  aid  ten  times 
from  that  feeling  for  once  that  he 
Aid  from  a  more  exalted  one.  Such 
was  Margaret  Murray,  and  such,  we 
are  happy  to  say — ^for  we  know  it — 
are  thousands  of  the  peasant  girls  of 
our  coxiDtry." 

Contrasted  with  this  sweet  picture 
of  a  good  and  happv  girl,  the  sad 
reverse  presents  itself  of  Margaret, 
wooed,  won,  and  reduced  to  misery 
bv  her  drunken  husband — a  dismal 
picture,  dreadfully  true,  and  only 
redeemed^  from  being  shocking,  by 
the  pathetic  sentiment,  with  which 
love  and  patience  invest  even  its  most 
frightful  features. 

*<  Oae  Evening  about  this  time,  Mar- 
garet' was  sitting  upon  a  small  hassock 
of  straw,  that  had  been  made  for  little 
Art,  when  ho  began  to  walk.      It  was 
winter,  and  there  was  no  fire  ;  a  neigh- 
bour, however,  had  out  of  charity  lent 
her  a   few   dipped  rushes,  that    they 
might  not  be  in  utter  darkness.     One  of 
these  was  stuck  against  the  wall,   for 
they  had  no  candlestick  ;  and  oh  what  a 
pitiable  and  melancholy  spectacle  did  its 
dim  and  feeble  light  present  I    There 
she  sat,  the  young,  virtuous,  charitable, 
and  lovely  Margaret  of  the  early  por- 
tion of  our  narrative,  surrounded  by 
her  almost  naked  children— Jierself  with 
such  thin  and  scanty  covering  as  would 
wring  any  heart  but  to  know  it.  Where 
now  was    her  -  beauty  ?      "Where    her 
mirth,  cheerfulness,  and  all  her  light- 


ncss  of  heart  ?  Where  ?  Let  her  ask 
that  husband  who  once  loved  her  so 
well,  but  who  loved  his  own  viio  'dit^ 
cesses  and  headlong  propensiticfr  bet* 
ter.  There,  however,  she  sat»  with* 
tattered  cap  on,  through  the  rents,  of 
which  her  raven  hair,  once  so  beautiful 
and  glossy,  came  out  in  tattered  lelf- 
locks,  and  hung  down  about  her  thin 
and  wasted  neck.  Her  face  was  pale 
and  ghastly  as  death;  her  eyes  were 
without  fire — full  of  langour—full  of 
sorrow ;  and  alas,  beneath  one  of  them, 
was  too  visible  by  its  disooloraAion, 
the  foul  mark  of  her  husband's  bruta- 
lity. To  this  had  their  love,  their  teu<^ 
derness,  their  affection  come;  and  by 
what  ?  Alas  I  by  the  curse  of  liquor — 
the  demon  of  drunkcness — and  want  of 
manly  resolution.  She  sat,  as  we  have 
said,  upon  the  little  hassock,  whilst 
shivering  on  her  bosom  was  a  sickly 
lookmg  child,  about  a  year  old,  to 
whom  she  was  vainly  endtBavouring  to 
communicate  some  of  her  own  natoral 
warmth.  The  others,  three  in  number, 
were  grouped  together  for  the  same 
reason;  for  poor  little  Atty — who, 
though  so  very  young,  was  his  mother's 
only  support,  and  nope,  and  conso- 
lation— sat  with  an  arm  about  each,  in 
order,  as  well  i )  he  could,  to  keep  off 
the  cold — the  night  being  stormy  and 
bitter.  Margaret  sat  rocking  herself 
too  and  fro,  as  those  do  who  indulge  in 
sorrow,  and  crooning  for  her  infant 
the  sweet  old  air  of  *  Tha  vm  cuUha*if 
na  dhuska  me,'  or  *  I  am  asleep  and 
don't  awaken  me !' — a  tender  but  me- 
lancholy air,  which  had  something  pecu- 
liarly touching  in  it,  on  the  occasion  in  ^ 
question. 

" «  Ah,*  she  swd,'  *  I  am  asleep  and 
dont't  waken  me;  if  it  wasn't  for 
your  sokes,  darlins,  it's  I  that  long  to 
be  m  that  sleep  that  we  will  never 
waken  from ;  but  sure,  lost  in  misery 
as  we  are,  what  could  yez  do  without 
me  still  ?* 

***What   do  you    mane,   mammy? 
said  Atty;  'sure   doesn't  ever^r  body 
that  goes  to  sleep  waken  out  of  it  ?* 

"•No,  darlin';   there's  a  sleep  that 
nobody  wakens  from.* 

'* '  Dat  quare  sleep,  mammy,'  said'  a 
little  one.  '  Oh  but  me's  oould» 
mammy  ;  will  we  eva  have  blankets  ?'  • 
**The  question,  though  simple,  opened 
up  the  cheerless,  the  terrible  future 
to  her  view.  She  closed  her  eyes, 
put  her  hands  on  them,  as  if  she  strove 
to  shut  it  out,  and  shivered  as  much 
at  the  apprehension  of  what  was  be- 
fore her,  as  with  the  chilly  blasts  that 
swept  through  the  windowless  house. 

"  *  I  hope  so,  dear,'  she  replied;  '  for 
God  is  good.' 
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"'And  will  he  get  us  blaoketo, 
mammr?' 

'* '  xes,  darlin*,  I  hope  so/ 

'* '  Me  id  rady  he'd  get  us  sometm* 
to  ait  fast,  mammy ;  Fm  staryin'  wid 
hungry;'  and  the  poor  child  began  to 
cry  for  food." 

It  would  be  doine  great  injustice  to 
tiie  genius  which  unquestionably 
breaks  out  in  frequent  manifestations 
throughout  this  tale^  to  say  that  there 
■re  not  many  passages  of  equal  or 
superior  merit  at  hand  for  citation  bj 
any  friendly  critic :  bat»  striking  and 
numerous  as  such  passages  are,  in 
detached  parts  of  the  story,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  as  a  whole  *' Art  Magnire" 
drags  a  slow  length  of  unprofitable 
commonplaces,  which  we  fear  are  too 
destitute  of  Tivacity  ever  to  recom* 
mend  themselves  either  to  rustic  or  to 
refined  readers* 

Speaking,  on  a  former  occasion,  of 
Mr.  Carleton's  happier  exercises  of 
his  genius,  we  observed  that  to  be  per- 
fectly successful,  he  ought  to  remove 
himself  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the 
desire  to  please  :  we  may  now  add  that 
he  bad  need  to  keep  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance firom  the  desire  to  instruct ;  for 
his  true  province  is  that  of  the  poet 
evolving  unpremeditated  creations  of 
beauty,  not  that  either  of  the  wit  or  of 
the  philosopher,  and  still  less  this 
rashly  invaded  domain  of  the  didactic 
economist,  a  field  necessarily  circum- 
scribed for  even  the  best  talents  in  that 
department,  but  to  a  genius  like  his  a 
positive  prison,  in  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble fbr  him  to  move  with  either 
strength  or  freedom. 

The  shifts  to  which  he  has  resorted 
in  preserving  the  necessary  tone  of 
reverence  towards  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  depict- 
ing with  sufiicient  exaggeration  the 
debasement  of  the  people,  for  whose 
moral  condition  the  priesthood  are 
responsible,  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  on  the  other,  sufficiently  attest 
the  uneasiness  of  his  position.  With- 
out a  degree  of  subserviency  to  the 
theologicid  prejudices  of  the  populace, 
the  book  would  fail  of  reachmg  those 
for  whose  ^cial  instruction  it  is 
intended :  without  an  excessive  exag- 

Stration  of  the  debased  condition  of 
e  populace  prior  to  the  Mathewite 
movement,  it  would  fail  in  its  proposed 
moral  lesson  after  having  reached 
them.    In  this  dilemma  what  b  to  be 


done?  The  people  most  bo  shewn 
to  have  been  brutaliaed;  yet  tiie 
priesthood  who  have  had  the  directioa 
of  their  moralsy  during  aU  ^  time 
of  that  deteriorating  process,  must 
still  be  treated  as  the  best  and  wisest 
of  popular  instructors.  It  is  a  hard 
case  K>r  a  man  so  eamestlj  desirous  of 
playing  the  part  of  Mentor.  If  Mr. 
Carleton  had  made  a  juster  estimate 
of  his  powers  in  that  character,  he 
probably  would  not  have  bid  so  h^ 
As  it  is,  he  pays  the  price  of  gratiffiog 
bis  ambition  to  be  a  teaoiien  oi^  n^kcr 
to  re-echo  the  teaching  of  odiem,  I7 
some  literary  genuflections  whldi  are 
worth  preserving  as  evidence  of  tiie 
lengths  to  which  fiilse  conceptions  of 
their  proper  calling,  will  sometimfli 
carry  intellectual  men.  After  a  power- 
ful and  even  poetic  exposition  of  die 
universal  debasement  of  the  people^ 
and  of  the  sudden  dissipation  of  the 
darkness  and  horror  of  their  loi^ 
night  of  Intemperance,  before  the 
bright  advent  of  the  genius  of  Teet«K 
talism,  we  have  the  f<3lowing  passa^ 

"  Now  we  arc  willing  to  give  all  pos- 
sible credit,  and  praise,  and  honor  to 
Father  Mathew ;  but  we  do  not  hesitftte 
to  sa^,  that  even  he  would  have  failed 
in  bemff,  as  he  is,  the  great  visible  expo- 
nent of  this  admirable  principle,  aateK 
there  has  been  other  kindred  prindpte 
in  the  Irishman's  heart,  whieh  rtcM- 
nised  and  clung  to  it.     In  other  wor£, 
it  is  unquestionable,  that  had  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  feelings  of  the  Irish 
people  been  neglected,  the  prindple  of 
temperance  would  never    have  taJteA 
such  deep  root  m  the  heart  of  the  iMtios 
as  it  has  done.     Nay,  ft  omW  boI  ;  ftr 
does  not  every  man  of  coBuaon  ssms 
know,  that  good  moral  principleB  sddoai 
grow  in  a  bad  moral  soU,  untU  it  vi  eni- 
uvated    for   their   reception.      It  ii, 
therefore,  certainly  a  proof  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  nriesthood  of  Irelsad 
had  not  neglected  the  religious  princt- 
pies  of  the  people.    It  may,  I  loiow, 
and  it  has  been  called  a  superstitioes 
contagion;  but  however  that  mtybi^ 
BO  long  as  we  have  sa^  eontsgioia 
among  us,  we  will  readily  p«rdoD  the 
superstition.    Let  superstition  slwi/i 
assume  a  shape  of  sucn  benefioeDce  vA 
virtue  to  man,  and  we  shall  not  qasm) 
with  her  for  retaining  the  name.    Svd^ 
a  contagion  could  never  be  found  aaopc 
any  people  in  whom  there  did  not  exiit 
predisposing  qualities,  readvto  enbrsee 
and  nurture  the  good  whico  oame  idth 
it.'» 

"  Our  argument,  we  know,  tti/  U 
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met  by  saying  that  its  chief  influence 
was  exerted  on  those  whose  habits  of 
dissipation,  immorality,  and  irreligion 
kept  them  aloof  from  the  religious  in- 
struction oT  the  priest.  But  to  those  who 
know  the  Irish  heart,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  that  many  a  man  addicted  to 
drink  is  far  from  being  free  from  the 
impressions  of  religion,  or  uninfluenced 
hy  many  a  generous  and  noble  virtue. 
Neither  does  it  follow  that  every  such 
man  has  been  neglected  by  his  priest,  or 
left  unadmonished  of  the  consequences 
which  attend  his  evil  habit.  But  how 
did  it  happen,  according  to  that  argu- 
ment, that  it  was  this  very  class  of 
persons— the  habitual,  or  the  frequent, 
or  the  occasional  drunkard — that  firtt 
welcomed  the  spirit  of  temperance,  and 
availed  themselves  of  its  blessings  ?  If 
there  had  not  been  the  buried  seeds  of 
neglected  instruction  lying  in  their 
hearts,  it  is  very  improbable  that  they 
would  have  welcomed  and  embraced  the 
principle  as  they  did*  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they 
would  have  fled  from,  and  avoided  a 
spirit  which  deprived  them  of  the  grati- 
fication of  their  ruling  and  darling 
passion.  Evil  and  good,  we  know,  do 
not  so  readily  associate.** 

A.  similar  alacrity  in  demising  ex- 
cuses for  whatever  could  be  deemed 
censurable  in  the  personal  part  enacted 
by  Mr.  Mathew^  exhibits  itself  in  a 
mode  of  acconnting  for  the  miracu- 
lons  powers  imputed  to  that  gentle- 
mttiy  almost  as  comical  as  it  is 
courageous.  Speaking  of  thd  great 
Ballykeeran  temperance  meeting  at 
which  his  hero  t^es  the  pledge,  Mr. 
Carldton  thus  throws  himself  into  the 
breaoh>  with  an  excuse  f<nr  the  mira- 
cles, in  which  we  confess  ourselves  at 
a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  his 
devotedness,  his  ingenuity,  or  his 
valiant  disregard  of  die  adverse  facts. 

"  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  among  such  a  vast  multitude  of 
people  there  were  not,  as  there  always 
IS,  a  great  number  of  those  vagabond 
impostors  who  go  about  from  place  to 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
charity  from  the  simple  and  credulous, 
especially  when  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.  All  this  class  hated  the  temper- 
ance movement,  because  they  knew 
right  well  that  sobriety  in  the  people 
was  their  greatest  enemy;  the  lame, 
the  blind,  the  maimed,  the  deaf,  and  the 
dumb,  were  there  in  strong  muster,  and 
with  their  oharaoteristic  mgenuity  did 
everything  in  their  power,  under  the 
pretence  of  seal  and  religious.  entha« 


siasm,  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  whole 
proceedings.  It  was  this  vile  crew,  who, 
by  having  recourse  to  mock  miracles, 
fancied,  they  could  turn  the  matter  into 
derision  and  contempt,  and  who  by 
affecting  to  be  cured  of  their  complaints 
with  a  view  of  havinff  their  own  impos- 
ture, when  detected,  imputed  to  want  of 
power  in  Father  Mathew ; — it  was  this 
vile  crew,  we  say,  that  first  cu-culated 
the  notion  that  he  could  perform  mira- 
cles. Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
Ignorant  among  the  people  did  in  the 
beginning  believe  that  he  possessed  this 
power,  until  he  himself  with  his  charac- 
teristic candour  disclaimed  it.  For  a 
short  time  the  idea  of  this  slightly  in- 
jured the  cause,  and  afforded  to  its 
enemies  some  silly  and  senseless  argu- 
ments, which,  in  lieu  of  better,  they 
were  glad  to  bring  against  it." 

At  the  same  time  that  we  thus  fredy 
animadvert  on  the  defects  of  the  class 
of  works  to  which  ''Art  Maguire"  be- 
longs, and  point  out  the  illustrations  of 
these  generic  vices  which  abound 
throughout  the  details  of  the  work 
itself,  it  is  impossible  not  to  respeot 
the  feeling  in  which  this  particular  tale 
has  been  conceived,  or  to  abstain  from 
wishing  it  a  general  circulation :  for, 
now  that  the  people  have  placed  them- 
selves in  a  position  from  which  they 
cannot  honorably  recede,  without  the 
acquisition  of  an  unhoped  for  amount 
of  intelligence,  it  may  possibly  do 
good  to  keep  before  them  lively  pic- 
tures of  the  evils  from  which  tiier 
have  escaped ;  and  it  is  so  far,  credi- 
table to  Mr.  Garleton,  that  in  all  the 
exaggerations  necessarily  attending  on 
the  delineation  of  such  soenes,  he  has 
had  recourse  to  nothing  illegitimate 
otherwise  than  in  degree.  He  may 
have  carried  the  respect  due  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  the  verge  of 
svcophancy ;  he  may  have  imputed  to 
the  general  use,  all  the  evils  of  the 
abuse,  of  spirituous  stimulants  ;  he 
may  occaslonallv  have  been  tedious  in 
his  desire  to  be  impressive ;  but  he  has 
nowhere  availed  himself  either  of  the 
sectarian  prejudices,  or  of  the  super- 
stitious hopes  or  terrors  of  the  people. 
The  breach  of  Art  Maguire's  pledge 
is  attended  with  no  divine  vengeance ; 
his  medal  never  assumes  the  character 
of  an  amulet ;  and  no  unkind  word 
against  any  creed  or  party>  except 
indeed  against  the  opponents  of  Tee- 
totalism,  disfigures  the  generally 
humane  and  weU-iatended  page. 
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We  are  painfully  obliged  to  ednt,  if 
Hoi  to  Bhat  np  altogether^  oar  mea- 
snre  of  praise  when  we  coroe  to  Mr. 
Garleton*8  next  volume.  **  Rody  the 
Rover  or  the  Ribbonman"  forms  one 
of  Mr.  Daffy's  shilling  series ;  and, 
as  the  design  of  Mr.  Duffy's  pubKca- 
tions  invites  the  attention  of  a  parti- 
cular clasfly  even  more  than  that  of 
Mr.  Carleton's  independent  series,  of 
which  Art  Maguire  forms  the  first 
volume,  so  all  the  vices  annexed  to 
the  sycophantic  school  are  here  in 
stronger  and  more  offensive  develop- 
ment. Written  for  the  purpose  of 
jaaking  Ribbonism  hateful,  Rody  the 
Rover  stoops  to  the  worst  prejudices 
of  the  people  by  representing  it  as  the 
creature  of  their  rulers  :.^a  monstrous 
charge,  manifestly  and  preposterously 
untrue ;  ungrat^ul  towards  any  go- 
vernment affording  Her  Majesty's 
anbjeets  the  ordinary  protection  of 
Itf^  and  property,  and  bearing  ail  the 
^pearanoe  of  having  been  introduced 
in  subserviency  to  a  vicious  pre-disposi- 
tion  among  the  class  for  whom  the  boolc 
has  been  written,  to  believe  as  much 
M  possible  to  the  pr^udice  of  those 
•who  are  placed  in  authority  over  them. 

If  we  said  that  the  book  directly 
oharges  the  parentage  of  the  Ribbon 
system  on  the  government  itself,  we 
would  do  no  more  than  state  what  we 
are  persuaded  must  be  the  resulting 
impression  on  the  minds  of  nine  out 
of  every  ten  of  those  who  read  it. 
Mr.  Carleton,  however,  most  posidvely 
denies  that  such  was  his  intention  in 
writing  the  volume,  and  insists  that 
■uoh  in  fact  is  not  the  purport  of  what 
he  has  written.  We  give  his  denial 
ftom  the  public  papers,  which  it  is 
but  just  to  preserve  along  with  the 
expression  of  our  own  opinion. 

*'BODT  THE  BOVBB. 
**  Totkt  BdUor  nfStumd0rg*g  Nettt- Letter, 

"  Sir — Although  I  have  been  always 
reluctant  to  obtrude  myself  upon  public 
notice,  except  through  the  medium  of 
our  national  literature,  yet  I  beg  upon 
the  present  occasion  to  make  an  obser- 
vation or  two,  with  your  permission, 
in  connexion  with  that  literature  and 
myself, 

"  I  have  heard  from  many  sources  that 
a  very  general  Impression  exists  that  in 
ray  last  volume  but  one,  to  wit,  **  Rody 
the  Rover,**  I  have  deliberately  con- 
nected the  vile  Ribbon  system,  against 
which  that  work  was  written,  and  to 


which  I  am  told  it  has  already  done  sueh 
serious  damage,  with  the  govi  i  iiaiiai  of 
the  oooBtry.  Wow,  1  most  oahentat- 
ingly  contradict  and  deny  this,  aad  aay 
that  no  honest  person  who  has  ever  rtad 
the  book  could  arrive  at  any  such  eon- 
elusion  ;  in  fact  there  is  no  assertkm  of 
the  kind  in  it.  That  I  spoke  harshly  of 
government  for  encouraging  the  spy  and 
detective  system  I  admit ;  but,  in  doin;? 
this,  I  oniy  exercised  a  legitimate  right 
— a  right  which  every  hoaaat  ttmm  aad 
sincere  lover  of  true  liberty  ahoald  eaer- 
dse  so  long  as  govemmeni  shall  ooBtonw 
to  keep  suck  an  odious  and  VBCOOstitH- 
tional  Dody  in  its  employment. 

'*  1  have  only  to  conclude  by  saving  that 
it  is  more  in  compliance  with  the  solici- 
tations of  my  friends,  than  from  any  wish 
to  stand  either  well  or  ill  with  govern- 
ment that  I  take  the  trouble  to  mstMm 
motives  which  1  never  entertaiDed,  aad 
which  were  imputed  to  om  by  aij  eaa- 
mies. 

"  I  beg,  sir,  to  subscribe  myan^  with 
much  respect,  your  faithful  servant* 

••  W.  Cabubtok. 

"Cloiitarf  CicKeiit,  Nor.  5,  IStf.** 

We  are  quite  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Carleton's  denial  of  the  intentioo  to 
impute  this  conspiracy  againat  the  law, 
to  those  whose  duly  itia  tosee  the  law 
administered;  bat  we  totally  diffv 
from  him  when  he  asserts  that  radi  is 
not  the  effect  of  the  writing  as  it 
stands.  The  plot  of  Rody  the  Rover 
is  simply  this: — Mr.  Ogle,  a  rich, 
vulgar  man,  desires  to  obtain  b  seat 
on  the  magisterial  bench.  He  cen- 
municates  his  desire  to  Sharpe»  a 
justice  of  the  peace  having  inflweace 
wiUi  the  government*  and  backs  hk 
application  with  five  hundred  pooods 
in  hand,  and  the  promise  of  five 
hundred  more  on  obtaining  the  oobi- 
mission.  Sharpe  is  a  member  of  sa 
official  conspiracy,  prodded  over  bj 
some  one  who  is  described  as  a  eastle- 
hack  and  lawyer,  and  who,  for  their 
own  purposes,  have  created  and  sfttM 
the  Ribbon  system,  in  order,  (siiig«lsr 
expedient)  by  keeping  the  oowMiy  io 
a  state  of  disturbance,  to  keep  this- 
selves  in  power.  Rody  the  never,  s 
profligate  fellow  of  good  address,  it 
thereupon  employed  by  Sharpe  to  sow 
the  seeds  or  Ribbonism  in  O^'^ 
neighbourhood,  in  order  that  Oglr 
may  exhibit  sufficient  seal,  not  is 
suppressing,  but  in  fomentipg  and 
bringing  we  popular  discontent  los 
head,  to  entitle  him  to  the  ^vor  ef 
the  goTemment,  whieh  he  acootdiagly 
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obtiiafc  Soeh  is  tha  senes  of  awk. 
ward  and  pveposteroas  deTioea  by- 
wUdr  tile,  odiiim  of  the  RiblMm  coa- 
spira^  fei  in  fact,  (however  H  i»«y 
be  in  intentioh)  transferred  from  its 
guilty  originators  to  the  detested 
gentrjr  and  rulers  of  the  country.  All 
that  wa  have  stated  may  be  seen  more 
at  large  by  any  one  who  will  idie  the 
trenub  to  read  the  chapter  entitled 
"  A  peep  l»eUDd  the  Scenes."  The 
aelofv  have  mt&  in  tiiat  eiass  of  life 
whieli  Mti  Carleten  has  always  failed 
in  depictfng;  and  we  will  not  do 
either  his  reputation  or  our  own 
pages  the  ii^ustice  of  extracting  their 
absurdly- written  speeches,  but  content 
o(ursel?ea  with  the  letter  of  the  e£Bcial 
eonre^e&dentt  hom  whieh  alone  the 
imprattiwa  wa  have  advefted  to  would 
naturally  enovigh,  nay  almost  mittroid- 

***DtiUinCMtle. 

^(Private.) 
"  *  My  dear  av — ^In  reply  to  yours  of 
the  lOtn,  IJieg  fo  say,  that  although 
there  has  been  atpresent  no  outbreak 
in  the  tiistriet  of  BaHybracken,  yet  the 
gorertunent  hare  reason  to  believe  that 
tho  teedia  of  a  popular  oonnnotton  are 
shooting  into  a  rapid  growth  in  that 
part    or   the  coontry — a  drcumstance 
which  mifoTtonately  is  not  peculiar  to 
that  immediate  locality.   At  present  the 
government  are  in  communication  with 
a  gentleman  who  is  admirably  qualified 
to  dev^op  thh  pernicious  system  of  con- 
spiraef  against  law,  life,  and  property, 
wbidi  tt  seetns.is  there  gaining  atren^h. 
Shotddit  be  crushed  or  suppressed  with- 
out an  J  outbreak  of  popular  violence,  it 
is  Hot  fikely  that  your  friend,  Mr.  Ogle, 
can  R0I9  succeed  in  getting  an  appomfr* 
ment  to^the  Bench,  although  I  admit 
that  his  claims,  as  proprietor  of  the 
mines  in  fthat  neighbournood,  are  cer- 
tainly strong.    If,  however,  on  the  con- 
trary, flie  .peace  of  that  district  should 
become  disturbed,  it  is  likely— perhaps 
certain,  notwithstanding  a  good  deal  of 
opposltlon.from  eertain  quarters,  that  he 
wiU  be  appointed.    Government  have 
received  very  valuable  instructions  from 
your  nei^bour,  Mr.   Sharpe,  on  this 
partienlar  subject— a  subject  which  no 
man  seems  to  understand  so  ^well,  or 
can  trace  so  successfully.    I  think  you 
had  better  consult  him,  as  I  know  of 
scarcely  any  person  who  possesses  more 
rabstantial  influence  witti  government, 
Aor  who  has  rendered,  greater  or  more 
h&portant,  or  morel^honoimible  services 
to  it  and   the  comitry  at  large.    Of 
course,  I  cannot  violate  official  secrecy 
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by  being  more  eommnnicative^  and  m»% 
therefore  conclude  by  assuring  you,  that 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  very  sincerely  yo^fsp 
*«  •  Thomas  J.  Turnb'b.*', 

" « ChrUtoplier  Forde,  Eiq.*  ♦• 

The^  only  salvo  which  we  e*lt 
observe)  throughont  the  voltmiei  It  id 
the  subsequent  scene,  where  Shaxf  e^ 
being  left  a!one>  pronounces  a  senten- 
tious Soliloquy,  wmch  it  is  but  justfce 
t6  Mr.  CarleCon  to  give  in  coi^obora- 
tion,  so  far  as  it  will  go,  of  the  deniit 
contmned  in  his  letter. 

♦«  *  Jfow,*  proeeeded  he,  cbttfat&igJiH 
soliloquy  after  the  servant  had  Moti&t 
*  people  would  say,  !f  I  eonltf  Iny  iSm 
covered,  that  I  am  one  of  tlow  men  Who 
trade  upon  the  ovimes  and  antral^  ei 
the  people.  Granted^  aad  a  goad  tn4m 
I  find  iU  Bat  am  I  the  first  that  haa 
done  so  ?  Am  I  the  first  that  has,  bgr 
the  means  of  emissaries  and  inceit> 
diaries,  first  corrupted  them,  and  after- 
wards won  the  confidence  of  an  unsns- 
pecting  government,  by  nrbtenifedf  dis- 
coveries of  the  very  nrinc^lcs  which  #t» 
have  ourselves  secretly  hnplntedamoilf 
them  ?  No,  I  am  net  the  llnrt,  aaAl 
will  not  be  the  laat ;  for  so  hmg  aa  thv 
aforesaid  people  shall  be  seaseteev 
MJiough  to  take  the  bait,  there  will  be 
always  plenty  of  those  iif^o  ^^  1^ 
troubled  waters  to  gi?e  it  to-  them. 
When  [the  fpeople  despise  the  admoni- 
tions of  their  own  clergy,  and  of  thefr 
best  and  tmesis  friends,  I  don't  s^  iaf 

great  harm  in  taking  them  into  our 
ands,  and  turning  thom^  at  tiiei^  dWn 
expense,  to  our  aocoant.  As  for  aqr 
part,  I*m  aet  afraid  of  di9oot«ry;:taMM 
oapo»  as  I'do^  that  the  instrameataa 
work  with,  tiioufh  vivht  w^  adiiftodtr 
my  purposes,  are  so  mihimeus,  mat  aaq^ 
charge  or  treachery  U[aiast  me  or  any 
one  on  their  part,  would  be  sceated  hf 
the  world.' " 

This  is  a  very  feeble  and  insufilcienl 
exculpation^  where  the  whele  tendeaeif 
of  the  plot,  and  of  the  langnage  of  tliv 
parties  engaged,  is  to  ladiue  the  pareau 
tage  of  Ribbonism  on  men  in  <Mffiee# 
whom  the  reader  never  thinks  of 
distmguishinff  from  the  govemmetfC 
itself;  and  the  impntation  !s  just  as 
nntrue  and  scandalous  with  respect  to 
men  in  office*  w  distinguishea  from 
the  cabinet  at  large,  as  it  ia  wheor 
taken  in  its  Ml  ostensible  amklioation 
to  the  whole  government*  ifdmdaei^ 
policemen,  indeed,  have  Ametfanef 
affected  to  reveal  oonspiracieB  of  tfaelif 
own  creation,  and  have  been  pmiisbedf 
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as  often  m  detected ;  and  if  Rodj  tlie 
Rover  were  euch  a  character,  the 
Bieee  would  not  he  so  very  ohjection* 
able,  tlthou^h  in  any  story  fbnnded 
on  individwa  villuny  of  that  kind,  ve 
would  require  that  the  writer  shonl4» 
in  candouT}  apprise  his  readers  of  the 
existence  already,  among  the  people^ 
of  a  conspiracy  orgamsed  by  them- 
selves,  and  the  extension  onlv  of  which 
into  a  particular  localitjr  he  should 
impute  to  his  particular  villain.  But, 
to  suppress  the  fact  of  any  Ribbonism 
being  in  existence,  except  such  as  n 
insJnTirtfrti  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  is  altogether 
monstrous  and  intolerable* 

We  would  by  no  means  desire  to 
see  Mr.  Carleton  or  any  other  writer 
exhibit  a  want  of  respect  for  the  reli- 

eon  of  any  section  of  Christians,  but 
s  assumption  of  a  sanctimonious  tone 
in  reference  to  that  of  his  expected 
readers,  is  really  de  trop.  Too  much 
puddings  it  is  said,  will  choke  a  dog ; 
and  thu  continual  reference  to  "  first 
mass,"  **  second  mass,"  "twelve  o'clock 
mass,**  and  all  tiie  other  varieties  of 
that  siffnificant  ceremony,  in  every  pio- 
tnre  of  Ireland  as  she  ought  to  be,  is 
quite  too  unctuous  for  any  but  the 
most  wide-throated  devotees  to  swal- 
low. Take,  for  example,  this  picture 
of  tiie  manners  of  the  people  in  the 
reformed  village  of  Ballybracken. 

'*  MoUy— '  Jemmy,  will  you  look  out, 
aekora,  an'  try  if  you  can  see  Kitty 
oomin*  round  the  corner  o*  the  road  from 
first  mass.  Isn*t  it  a  great  blessin*  that 
she's  able  to  take  care  o'  the  two  young 
ones  while  I*m  at  the  chapel  ?' 

'**Throth  it  is»  Molly;  it's  herself 
thars  the  sonsy,  handy  crathur,  goin' 
through  the  house  so  quiet  and  sweet- 
tempered,  that  you'd  never  knqw  she's 
in  it.  An'  how  regular  the  crathur  at* 
tends  early  mass,  and  how  punctual  she 
ffoes  to  her  duty  at  Christmas  an' 
Aisther^  Oh,  no  wondher  she'd  have 
the  grace  o'  Ck>d,  an'  .that  there  'ud  be 
a  blessin',  as  there  is,  upon  every  thing 
she  puts  her  hand  to.' 

*»  *  Throth  an'  there  is  that,  then.' 

«  <  Begad,  Molly,  you  hare  my  shirt 
as  white  as  a  burned  bone,  and  my  blay 
stoekins  for  summer  looks  beautiful; 
altogether  Tm  a  great  turn  out — eh  ?' 
*  ***  Take  care  now,  don't  take  all  wid 
you :  alaybe  here's  as  nate  a  consarn  as 
yours  aav'  day..  Fasten  these  hooks, 
will  you,  between  my  shoulders.  Sorra 
one  o'  the  new  gown  but's  a  beauty  all 


ont;  and  alldheugk  Sally  Shape  4mI«H 

ovfT  mncb  like  iU  1  knew  it  'UmtAn^^ 

weU.    Arra  dida't  tliei*Udrair^tiili«n^ 

thura,  look  claoe  aa'  daeemi  g«i»'^  Ike 

oateehis  class  before  mass  ?'    --^yLf  '*>v 

**  *  Oid'nt  Ihey  V  >.      a 

"  •  Bspeciaily  poor  Bamlgr.  iMttr  his 

sickness.    Tlarokhhe  haa  •♦ce»p>aatea 

that  the  sou  of  a  loed  jtfgwit'he 

sflhaaind  of  *  n  r>>^.t> 

•• '  AK  BMly,  there^nolMtfJihe^ 

schoolin's  an' you  dent k^mm ehaibsM 

fort  I  feel  when  I  oonsidher  that  tbcyVs 

Kttia'lthe  lanua.'  I netrfsr g««ok ft  a 
ok,  or  apiece  of  writin',  th^Xdff> 
feel  my  heart  cut  bekase  I  dfa\JL}fJ^i^ 
letther  of  It.*  •  ./I„4«, 

"  •  WeU,  but  isnt  It  a  gr^t  ta^» 
us  both  that  the  crathurs  ca^ireairli^  wb 
knowledgable  adviee^-^a^sHSie'^i^Mr 
hook.'maB ;  there,  thsftHtde  Mbmm- 
ledgabte  advice  out  o*  them  titOs^Mbia. 
taiditn'  oa  what  to*  do^  am^  iwN*vws 
ought  Nof  to  do;  hpir  tDkeepM^ksMe 
dane  an'  nate^iAsidem'  o^ih«W{i93PB 
always,  to  be  aoin'  somethii^  thalStW; 
ful ;  how  we're  to  be  sobei^  am\ 
— up  early  an'  down  late ;  an^ 
things,  not  to  neglect  our  ri 
duties.*  .J 

«*Ayfaideed,  Mofly;  aa'io  fpspm 
ourselves,  an'  to  avoid  bad  ccnihoi^,  ah' 
above  aU  things,  to  have  nollariaH>o 
with  these  saicret  aoeiflliesi  orid>IWmi 
in  any  sh^e.  lai—why  hertffc^il|](l 
Arra,  Rltiy  dear,  where  ww}f9||i^ 
minute  when  I  went  to  aef  j^^^^ny 

comin'?'  .  ^,..    unm.    "'^ 

•< <  Why,  as  tpass^  U^e^ 
thought  I  might  as  well  ^ut  a 

heads  of  cabbages  to  boSi  >M  U .. 

as  to  be  goln*back  agiia  fi^theritff'i^'! 
«•  •  Bedad  diat  pig,  MeBjf/ ViSiiiiii 
the  husband,  looking^  toward^Afs^Mk- 
ney  oomcr,  where  it  hanginlbhilitii^ 
of  bacon,  'that  last  ^  tuv«adueat 
famously;  but  I  knew  ifmM  mi«p 
well.'  '  mW 


o'  what  Father  Hayes  said,  t  wai 

there  would  grow  a  kidney  out  Hit  bA 
our  cheeks,  an'  bang  there  as  Kfhg  lift 
lived*'  ^^ 

<*  *  Hut,  wmnaa,  theweti  maaf  aaeiM 
piece  o'  nonsense  ihaill  be  ssot  'i 
ghaughran  as  well  as  that.  Wel^'art 
you  ready  to  start  ?  I  cpu^  teU  ywa  we'll 
have  very  little  tin^e  tQ,JSpare.liDr,lki 
twelve  o'clock  mass.'        '  ,,    .        \ 

<«  V  I'm  jist  brbgm'.  this  UtUe  bettie  \» 
fetch' home  a  sup  o'  lioly  u^^nter  to  k^ 
in  the  house.  '  Comehow,'1n'thenaiM 
o*  Ood.  Kitty,  alanna,  put  down  tw 
dinner  about  .twelve,  jlst  whek  the  ills- 
dow  of  the  gavel  reaches'  the  wki{^ 
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'^a^^it  Ibem  eratktirs  U>9  noto-  the  fire. 
Yim^ilfiiid'V'  dhrinh  fbrt^litto  Jlmm^r  ^ 
<tte  gMMi^dgV'^k^o'^n  tb«  middle  shelf, 
an'  warm  it,  aowfalo,  in  tb«  skilk^t,  for 
a  eowld  dhrink  doesn't- agrets  wid'him.' 
' . ti<^ Aiih  .  ftam«^1  oom^rtably  dressed , 
«l«aii^:sDd'0h^  in  niind,  oroceeded  with 
«^s#l4ii»tet  oheerAil  spirit,  to  worship 
God  with  thankfnlness  of  htarl,  aad  to 
<fltMiit1i«iteeb«s,'  with  renewed  faith, 
-odbf  iAs^AABlighty  protection.** 

'   'FrlMDJ  the  niisrej^k^dMntatMns  and 
'scAMc^vilBhi  pompfianctis  of  Rodhjr  the 
*'Rbv«h,Wie  tarn  with  relief  even  to  the 
i^a|\d  hurried  Pf^8»es  of  '^Parra 
\^^"*,t\i^  last  of  Mr.   Carleton's 
#^W.#^'./<Ar  the  imperfeetioDs  of 
IwU^mhas  th^iunpljeufficieot  excuse 
eUMhrseg  teem  called  on  to  write  it  on 
'4rTii#7fewi  daja*  notice.      We  svmpa- 
"^toeiftilij  With  hini»  and  with  the 
^Iriih  ^p«4ples  in  ^kploring  tlie  untimely 
Mtth'-^r  the  able  and  sincere  man 
^pse  phtce   he   was  thus    suddenly 
[<6aned  On  to  supply ;  and,  considering 
the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
id^fj/tik  ^bich  Mr.  Davis'a  death  gave 
^0  .aUL.Tfbo  mii^J^  his  personal  ae- 
^uaintmetr  v%  would  wifiingly  make 
tiwisihlJaarger  aliowanees  than>  in  fiict> 
•«#eHcaned  for  ;    Parra   Sastha,  al- 
't(ibiM|fi  i^ei7  ooarse  and  much  ezagge- 
'raiedF,  bd^  really  written  for  one  of 
^the  most  meritorious  purposes  pos- 
si^^f'!  )t  Is  designed  to  be,  in  some 
meafkurei  an  Irish ''  Cottagers  of  Glen- 
1>uriiU(.'^.  TU  Kvely  little  Scottish  tale 
^Mtlijlid  to  hlkver  exercised  a  very  whole- 
-Apme  4nAiienoe  in  reforming  the  slut- 
ctbh^hdbiU'of  ibe  lower  dassea  of  that 
leouMiiyi  '  U  unquestionably  had  the 
4efl(M)t  effecting  the  attention  of  ilie 
better  classes  to  efforts  for  the  pre- 
^Wi^tVon'  of  cleanliness  and  decency 
^atn6')^  the  populace,  thouffh  we  doubt 
^'^lie^ni^  it  ever  operated  immediately 
iiPU:  %e  cottag'ctrs  themselves.    In  this 
«veF»,.we  could  sincerely  desire  that 
Mr.  Carleton's  tale  had  stronger  at- 
L>t>aQtaoMibr  the  better  aort  of  readers ; 
iifot^iwe  ^ar  ha  prevaiUiif  coarseness 
^nuai  'i^ove  a  barrier  to  its  reception 
'  Mnofig  persons'  of  even  a  moderate 
*^flegtree  of  i^flnement ;  and,  that  it  will 
^ffe<5t  ;t8  object  by  operating  directly 
bn  the  people  themselves,  we  do  not 
',tbin1t  at  all  likely.     The  picture  of 
y.Parrik  Sa^tha*s  condition  of  sloth  and 
j^rt  before  his  marriage  to  the  re- 
ibrmii^  Naney*  is  too  offensive  not  to 


heiretented  by  the  hmnble  reader,  who* 
oven  in  the  most  squalid  cabin,  will 
Ibel  a  degree  of  indignation  at  seefalg 
Umself  and  his  neiffhoours  held  up  as 
iUtbier  in  their  habits  than  they  actifr* 
aUv  are.  We  hope  both  tlua  and  the 
Rmbonman  may  reach  new  editieiu^ 
that  some  amendment  may  be  madc^ 
in  justice  to  the  government  on  the 
one  hand,  in  justice  to  the  peeple 
themselves  on  the  other ;  and,  even  as 
mfuch  as  for  the  sake  of  ather*  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Carleton  himself  whoee 
fine  genius  it  is  lamentable  to  see 
perverted  and  debased  in  passages  such 
as  we  have  censured. 

The  light  of  genius  breaks  out  in 
Parra  Sastha  much  more  natuarally 
than  in  either  of  its  companion  pieoee. 
It  was  written,  as  we  have  said,  m  a 
hurry ;  and  the  author  has  not  had  time 
to  consider  how  what  he  desired  to 
say»  would  affect  this  or  that  question, 
or  be  received  by  this  or  thatelaas 
of  readers.  He  has  acted  on  the 
unpremeditated  suggestions  of  a  firee 
fancv,  and,  if  he  were  not  so  coarse^ 
would  really  be  most  humorous  and 
entertaining.  Yet,  owing  to  the  pre- 
vailing blemish,  we  are  unable  to  se- 
lect a  single  passage,  truthful  and  h»> 
morons  as  many  of  them  ere,  which 
would  not  compromise  both  us  and 
him ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  oriii- 
cism  more  true  than  this,  that  in 
fiction  it  is  as  important  to  know 
what  to  omit  in  our  imitations  of 
actual  life,  as  what  to  retain. 

We  have  discharged  a  distasteful 
•  daty  towards  Mr.  Carleton.  For- 
merly we  had  the  pleasant  task  of 
celebrating  his  almost  unmixed pnuses. 
We  would  willingly  be  engaged  in  the 
same  agreeable  occupation  agun,  if 
he  would  enable  us.  Let  us  hope 
that  these  recent  pieces,  while  they 
indicate  a  reviving  vigour,  and  ex- 
hibit singular  diligence  and  activity, 
are  but  the  harsh  first-runnings  of  a 
new  overflow  of  genius,  which  will 
presentiy  flow  fortn  upon  us,  in  the 
same  strength  and  purity,  Ibat  AtHl 
delight  the  world  in  <'  Tubber  Derg,*' 
and  the  "  Poor  Scholar." 

We  now  turn  to  a  work  of  a  more 
ambitious  character,  Mrs.  Hall's  novel, 
of  '*  tiie  Whiteboy,  a  story  of  Ireland 
in  1822  ;*'  a  work,  however,  which  be- 
longs essentially  to  the  same  school, 
written  didactically,  for  the  existing 
opinions  of  the  class  among  whom 
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y^  if  d^Migaed  to  mrottlftta^  and  9a 

lUtle  e^^^p^  from  the  vices  inherent 
}0.  tfmi  ft^le  of  composition^  »s  any 
4>f  the  ti^ee  which  v?  have  already 
p^lfin^  in  r^viey.  The  class  for 
frh9!sa  liAoof  Mrs.  Hsll  has  taken 
w  tb#  pWf  ^^  ^^  nnmerous  body 
^  fespeetAhle  £m|lish  people*  who 
pay  jvvBtly  ^  deseribed  as  poe^essing 
pwoh  we(uth»  little  knowledge*  good 
inteatioi^  a^d  Uurge  seUr-eeteem. 
They  r^  In  their  newi|>apers»  and 
vieie^p  ephemersi  literature,  of  the 
Irish*  i#  poor  and  b^barous  $  they 
are  siaoardy  d^urous  to  befriend  us* 
and  find  a  complaoent  satisfaction  in 
ihf  beU«&  that  unless  with  their  as- 
fistaaefb  we  are  altogether  incapable 
of  befriendiag  ourselves  j  good*  vain* 
f^r  pttople*  to  whom  nothuff  is  more 
lovawble  than  that  form  of  flattery 
irbich  aonsislts  in  suggesting  eomna- 
prisons  to  their  own  advantage*  Mrs. 
Qajl  has  taken  their  measure  with  an 
Aacvrate  eye ;  and*  although  it  might 
he  ^^  to  suggest  a  more  dignified 
#mpl»yment  for  a»  Irish  lady#  than 
IIm^  of  Sttitu^  the  peculiar  tastes  ef 
those  whe  delight  iA  flattering  them- 
felvaa  with  the  belief  that  the  Irish 
fx^  so  greatly  their  infrriors«  it  must 
hi  owijed  that  she  has  done  so  with 
AS  much  delieaey  towards  her  own 
Montry*  9s  the  temper  of  the  London 
Kt^ary  msi^et  admits.  Few  female 
writers  possess  the  genios  to  create 
opinion*  ap4  when  we  find  even  men 
like  Carleton  satisfiied  to  write  for 
(^  Oj^oBs  of  others*  we  most  be 
tender  in  our  eensure  of  Mrs.  Hall, 
whose  genius  never  a^ired  beyond 
eitenng  graeefiillv  for  preexisting 
tistes*  whin  she  faUs  in  with  the  foible 
pf  th^  dav  in  the  oity  where  she  re- 
ttdffs^  and  even  at  some  cost  to  the 
^«liraeter  of  her  eountry,  gratifies 
Ae  vanity  in  enlisting  the  benevolence 
and  good  will  of  our  English  fellow- 
suhjeota. 

Stillc  palliate  the  thing  as  we  Hiay* 
it  is  wroag  towards  both  parties.  The 
Mople  of  England  cannot  afford  to 
have  theb  ignorance  of  this  part  of 
the  united  Idz^dom  increased  by  repre- 
sentations, however  flattering,  of  their 
own  superiority  ;  for  vanity  and  igno- 
maee  have  ever  been  the  parento  of 
weakness;  and  the  people  of  Ireland 
are  much  too  intelligent  not  to  see,  and 
much  too  spirited  not  to  resent  any 
di^sitmn  to  huniliate  tdhem  fior  Ae 


i^lgrandisement  in  eelf««Btecm  of  Aose 
whom  they  daily  find  to  be  no  more 
than  their  equals  in  any  of  the  pur- 
suits of  life,  whether  practical  or  in- 
tellectual. 

The  "  Whiteboy"  i$  a  tale  of  affra- 
rian  disturbance  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, into  the  midst  of  whioli  the 
the  genius  of  tranquillitvaad  improfe- 
ment  is  introduced,  in  tiie  person  of  a 
young  English  gentleman,  who  iafiiaes 
a  portion  of  good  sense  (only  to  be 
fi»und,  it  would  seem,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Irish  channel)  into  the 
agitated  masses  of  society,  suAdent, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  to  leaven 
the  whole  with  peace  and  prosperity. 
How,  exactly,  the  improvement  is  p*o- 
duoed  does  not  a|»ear  |  but  after  the 
usual  series  of  adventores,  love  pas- 
sages, battles,  burnings,  and  other  sueh 
bribes  to  the  imagination  to  pot  up 
with  the  interspersed  economic  reflec- 
tions, some  general  allusions  to  drrin- 
age  and  cottage  allotments  induce  as 
to  believe  that  something  of  this  kind 
must  have  constituted  the  «aA»  ope- 
raandi  of  our  sensible  and  benevoleat 
visitant.  It  is,  we  own,  somewhat 
tantalizing  to  be  told  of  sueh  great 
benefits  conferred  by  means  so  simple 
as  the  importation  of  an  BngM 
gentleman  of  no  partioular  abill^,  y^ 
to  be  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
quo  modo. 

The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  vko 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  on  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Cork*  will 
probably  be  surprised  at  the  picture  sf 
their  manners  considered  smtable  ss  a 
foil  to  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Sp^iacr. 
The  scene  is  a  meeting  of  the  mi^ 
traoy  at  Macroom. 

'*  It  is  always  mnoh  easier  te  get  s 

number  of  Irish  country  gentlemen  toge- 
ther for  amusement  than  for  the  (Hspatrh 
of  business — mere  business ;  and  thovgli 
the  lives  and  properties  of  many  were  at 
stake,  yet  the  meeting  bore  too  dose  ss 
afiinity  to  abstract  thought  to  be  rery 
interesting  to  the  minority,  wkogradt- 
ally  strolled  off  to  inspect  the  keoaeb, 
bet  upon  some  favonte  hone  hi  *  the 
mastw's'  stables,  or  dip  a  line  in  the 
beautiful  river  SolUoe  that  waisrs  the 
domain,  or  for  any  other  purpoas  that 
might  wile  them  away  from  senons  occs- 
pation. 

'*  Edward  was  surprised  to  peroetTe 
that  those  who  lingered  In  the  dhu^r* 
room  were  much  more  fhll  of  ndcth  sad 
mlsehiefy  than  tare  or  eenoMB;  aad 
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mora  ready  to  jest  than  to  look  grave, 
upon  the  stato  of  the  country.  They 
all,  however,  shook  him  cordially  by  the 
band,  aad  it  was  his  fault,  but  not  theirs 
if  he  did  not  feel  as  much  at  home  with 
them  in  five  minutes  as  he  would  have 
done  with  his  own  countrymen  in  as 
many  months. 

**  Before  the  entire  party — ^who,  after 
various  messengers  bad  been  dispatched 
for  themf  came  oroppino^  in  by  twos  and 
threes — were  assemblea,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  tell  his  host  of  the  outrage  he 
had  witnessed  on  the  road. 

"  '  My  dear  Sir,*  exclaimed  one  who 
was  amnsing  himself  by  tossing  fras;- 
ments  of  oaten  bread  into  a  dog's  mouth, 
'  the  fact  is,  yon  are  new  to  the  country, 
and  do  not  understand  our  ways.' 

''  Edward  turned  so  abruptly  round 
on  the  speaker,  while  his  deep  intelli- 
gent eye  inauired,  more  eloquently  than 
words  coula  have  done,  the  meaning  of 
what  he  had  said,  that  the  dean  laid  his 
hand  on  his  arm. 

**  *The  fellow,  depend  upon  it,deserved 
what  he  got,  or  he  woulu  not  have  got 
it,'  added  the  speaker. 

"  •  But  his  life  has  been  taken,  Sir,' 
replied  Edward ;  '  and  surely  the  mili- 
tary are  not  suffered  to  rough  ride 
through  a  country,  and  butcher  whom 
they  please.' 

"  « Really,  Sir,'  said  a  blustering, 
^urly,  jovi^u-looking  'squire  in  topboots, 
a  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  *  Really, 
Sir,  where  we  have  so  much  to  investi- 
gate that  IS  important,  I  cannot  see  the 
use  of  occupying  time  about  what  is 
not — ^bothering  and  confusing  one  thing 
with  another.' 

•*  •  Easy,  easy,  my  good  friend,'  inter- 
rupted as  jovial  and  good-tempered  *  a 
spark  of  the  Emerald'  as  any  in  the  hall. 
'Easy,  I  sav.  From  the  notes  Mr. 
Spencer  maae  on  the  spot,  which  our 
reverend  friend  the  dean  has  just  shewn 
nie  Tm  thinking  it's  one  of  my  tenants 
that's  shot,  and  one  that  never  was  a 
^ale  behind ;  and  I  must  have  it  seen 
into  immediately.' 

**  *  But,  Sir,'  observed  Edward,  *  what 
does  it  matter  whose  tenant  he  was — ^he 
was  a  man  and  a  subject.' 

"  *  A  Papist  rebel,  111  go  bail,'  inter- 
rupted a  voice. 

"  '  Well,  Sir,'  said  Edward,  *  and  if 
he  was,  be  had  as  good  a  right  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  laws  of  his 
country  as  either  you  or  I — he  had  a 
right  to  a  fair  trial.' 

** '  Bathershin  1'  exclaimed  the  same 
rough  and  thundering  voice. 

"  '  I  do  not  understand  what  the  gen- 
tleman means,'  observed  Edvi^rd,  with 
a  look  of  inquiry  to  the  dean,  who  only 
smiled. 


*'  *  What  do  you  mean  bv  calling  a 
tenant  of  mine  a  '  Papist  rebel  ?'  said 
the  gentleman  who  was,  with  Dean 
Graves,  looking  over  Mr.  Spencer's 
notes. 

"  *  What  I  say,'  replied  the  county 
colossus,  as,  striding  forward  from 
amid  a  group  who  indulged  in  the  bad 
habit  of  standing  round  the  fire,  or  the 
fire-place,  he  marched  across  the  room^ 
and  looked  the  querist  full  in  the  face^ 
*  A  Papist  rebel,  Til  go  bail,'  he  repeated, 
'  and  as  to  such  a  fellow  having  a  rio^ht 
to  a  fair  trial,  or  a  trial  of  any  kind,  I 
deny  it  in  toto.  A  trial !  Cock  a  Papist 
up  with  a  fair  trial  indeed!  If  I  had  my 
own  will  and  way,  I'd  soon  quiet  the 
country:  Fd  shoot  'em  like  so  many 
rats!' 

"'I dare  say  you  would,'  observed 
the  person  he  addressed,  and  whe 
seemed  rather  to  shrink  from  coming  in 
contact  with  one  who  appeared  to 
Edward  half  ^iant  half  savage ;  *  but 
you  wouldn't  like  a  good  paying  tenant 
of  your  own  to  be  shot,  Mr.  O'Driscoll.* 

"  *  It  shall  certainly  be  investigated,' 
repeated  Edward ;  and  his  quiet,  calm, 
determined  tone  had  a  peculiarly  clear 
and  impressive  sound,  following,  as  it 
did,  the  rolling  thunder  of  the  giant's 
brogue,  and  the  sharp  clamour  of  the 
eager  speaking  of  the  past  minute,     *  I 

ask  not  concerning  any  man's  faith ." 

&c.  &c. 

The  Dean^  it  must  be  known>  is  th^ 
only  wise  man  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
barring  Edward  Spenser.  He'plays 
no  very  active  part  in  the  plot,  but  is 
always  at  hand  (having  no  parishioners) 
with  discreet  remarks^  such  as  the 
following : — 

*'  Such  eager  anticipation  seems 
rather  of  Irish  imagination  than  of 
English  calculation."  vol.  I,  p.  24. 

*'  You  must  take  mto  account  the 
quick  beatin&^s  of  our  hearts,  and  our 
universal  habit  of  exaggeration."  p.  26L 

"  Remember  what  I  told  you  of  Irish 
exaggeration."  p.  29. 

**  They  (the  Irish)  4efine  nothings 
an  Irishman's  faith  is  equal  to  bis  ieel«- 
ing,  and  his  feeling  to  his  faith.''  p.  90. 

**  The  Irish  character,  constitution, 
feeling,  principle,  call  it  what  vou  wUI» 
admits  of  no  medium  thoughts, — no 
deliberative  reasonings."  p.  2Slt, 

The  reader  may  imagine  what  an 
Arcadia  Cork  must  have  been  prior 
to  the  advent  of  these  two  Solons. 
Singular^  that  in  all  the  veering  and 
changing  of  English  modes  of  account- 
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if«,W4^.*ni8  of  Ireland,  asorihing 
^fpi  .(onwitimM  to  Popery,  some- 
f|liie#:!to  ProlesUntiam,  now  to  the 
^triJHiloii^  pcoploy  now  to  the  truoalent 
knviWdSfi'AtioD  to  the  cniel  agents, 
^t^UJtMacapegoatsof  tbeseason}  they 
lUKtineeioualy  adhere  at  all  events  to 
lihe  sMrsuasioa  that  we  are  by  some 

ayiiologioal  necessity  somuoh  their  in- 
rioFfti  tbf^  if  left  io  oursdves,  we 
never  could  emerge  from  some  ob« 
fOiH'ely  surmised  depths  of  barbarism 
^  which  they  are  told  twice  a  day  by 
their  newspapers,  and  fondly  believe  that 
we  are  sunk ;  while  in  point  of  fact, 
^he  Irish  people»  throughout  all  parts 
qf  the  oountry,  and  in  all  the  pursuits 
of  life»  are  prospering  rapidly  ot  their 
own  exertions,  thinking  and  acting  for 
themselves,  and  in  many  of  the  Ingheet 
inteVectual  pursuits,  bidding  fair  to  be 
the  leading  people  of  the  united  king- 
dom. 

The  attention  of  Mrs.  Hall's  En- 
glish readers,  although  conciliated  by 
these  objeotionable  hannues  on  their 
lell^steem,  is  nevertheless  directed,  in 
the  tnatn,  to  what  is  just  and  benevo- 
lent ;  and  our  modest  dean,  however 
offensive  is  his  excess  of  self-abase- 
ment before  the  genius  of  English  ex- 
cellence, not  unfrequently  combines 
good  feeling  with  reasonably  good 
advice.  Tslce  the  following  conversa- 
tion between  him  and  the  lord : — 

'*  *  I  dare  say,*  said  he,  at  length, 
'ihat  Vhat  you  observe  is  quite  true, 
and  perhaps  we  deserve  it  should  be  so. 
lYe  nave  protected  a  party  and  not  a 
people.  I  have  often  heard  my  poor 
uooie  say  as  much.' 

« *  Yon  are  right  in  that  opinion,' 
observed  Mr.  Graves ;  '  whatever  party 
h«s  been  dominant  in  England,  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  protected  that  nearest  to 
itself  in  Ireland;  but  as  the  peasantry, 
the  very,  very  poor  have  no  party,  no 
Covenant  with  their  country,  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  have  had  only  occa- 
sional friends.  Strangers  frequently, 
Kko  yourself,  come  among  us,  with  gene- 
rous and  large  desires  of  usefulness,  and 
lilndly  and  extensive  sympathies,  but, 
insensibly  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
party,  they  either  become  accustomed  to 
the  misery  which  at  Brst  appalled  them, 
or  are  so  overwhelmed  by  its  extent 
that  they  turn  away.alto^ether  from  the 
voice  of  the  weeper,  and  m  the  common 
cry  of  want  of  care  aud  providence  in  a 
population  who,  even  when  able  to 
obtain  employment,  have  only  existed  on 
vrhat,   in  your   country,    would   have 


eamsed  a  hondnd  rehettioat^tMiai^'tie 

name  QCsyUir«atiaBa.'i  •  m-  -  aoi^^jtoivj 
**  Neither  spokei  for  Le<n»>oifigiwnHt 
and  then  Mr.  Grieves  fsmmt^kvi^kk 
me,*  he  said,  '  again  caution. 
harsh  judging  m  any  We^^ 
safPer  the  "Orange  party  of  the 
persuade  you  that  theJr^wi*^ 
tbren  of  the  donth  are' W 
bigoted  s  nor  the  Roihani 
of  the  South  to  hnpreea^^ot 
the  idea  that  the 
North  are  aU  bitter  siad- 


ers. 


«  n 


And  sgain— 


•:i<tdt  il-?^:- 


^„l  HI  Ju.' 
*     -u;  )     ,lU 

^  **  Fancy  ^  the  impolicy  of.  \^\ 
highly  sensitive  ana  imagiqat^i^j 
to  brood,  with   misery,  aod 
their  companions,  ovei'  the  j 

truly  chronicled  tales  of  forrat^^ --. 

ness—wrenched  from  Hbmrn'M/ffMB'^ 
fraud.  If  they  had  be«n  (drimi  Wl 
active  Ufo~if  4k^.fomHl  tl[fei»i4itMM!> 
sufficiently  produoUre  to.  aflhrdfitlsHi 
subsistence — if  eilorts  had^bfOSimafbuMr 
elevate  and  not  depress  tben  ii^|Jie  stsle 
of  human-kind,  such  inemfy^.  v|^^ 
have  faded  into  fables,  or  have  T* 
a  greater  degree  lost,  as  they  %i 
where  existing  realities  demand  i 
tual  thought,  instoad  of  roMltiA^ 
an  old  man's  tale.  Ww'^ll'  iMk 
thing  to  dmg  U  Inttts*  itoMvmkmd' 
thing  to  raise  oa  abevse  ^hei:aideidaai 
currents  of  life;  the  poor  .JBi^Unfl^ 
clings  to  his  comforts;  lbe.||o<^Iiirtt> 
man  might  have  done  the  js^ 
had  them  to  cting[toi  but  ragg^ 
the  shivering  wreck  of  the  ' 
still  on  his  native  heath,  the 
native  land  ringfeg  In  m 
tory  of  his  countyy  gra^< 
those  in  whom  he  ftruate 
quieting  advice— ithe 
ardent,  and  falthlhl  nalni* 
hear;  the  only  marvel  is, 
of  occasional  outbursts-^'43|^  jiMpif 
indications  of  unhealthy  .cona&r'~ 

iof#a 


t.he  disease  has  not  been'moi 
and  more  deadly.  Thiulr^  my  (  _ 
of  these  things :  think,  as  TlMF  Itf 
often  found  it  neoesaaft '  to'^'^HM  i^ 
heart  should  harden  ;  tMrfk,  neaHMM 
of  what,  under  the  ex^Hbammai  aaiMJ- 
enoe  of  dangerooa  men,  thOMDpllldM* 
of  what  for  a  long  series  oT  jeani;  ll^f 
have  forborne  to  do.*  ** 


\i.i 


}f 


All  this  18  wise  •oOi^ttiii'^ 
well  intended ;  hot  it  is  tf^4<HH'm 
suppose  that  the  oompler  prMmu'^^ 
Irish  politics  is  to  be  w^^t'hf  m^ 
a  much  greater  anoOBi  *«l't^rl4Mi 
expressmg  itself  thro^gli  the  tttfiiM 
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of  tc|i4imeterft  ^  ft'  ronsnoe.     General 
INTofessionfl  of  tolenmce  And  patriotism 
M^iHTYevftry'tKAly's  mouth  In  real  life, 
^'well  tfrinChede  ilct7ons,  and  in  both 
fb^yitMh  equally  inefficacious  for  the 
l^'ddu^on,  qf  c<;»rrespondij\g  actions. 
j$$4n,(p[i:fiY^8  advises  well*  bnt  does 
Bi^tnwgw  , .    And  indeed  what   ooald 
be  4ff  ?  ifim^%  that  it  ia  nearly  as  dif* 
4eiAt  ft.  task»  and  as  exdnsively  re- 
acirrAd  Amt  migb^  minds  to  make  fie* 
tiltoflK'Ofaaraoten  act  with  propriety  in 
a  ^TCfD  atate  of  social  affairs*  as  for 
men  themselves  to  act  up  to  the  occa- 
sion in  real  life.     Therefore  it  is  that 
Mr.    Carleton  and   Mrs.   Hall*  both 
^Hfl^  iiow  inadequate  they  would  be 
P^6maIIy  to  do  any  thing  in  solving 
Ae  vut  political  problem  which  they 
s^t  .l^ore  their  imaginations*  abstain 
hoxifL  Rowing*  er  even  attempting  to 
^yi  ^MPitheprlneiptes  they  desire  to 
inodbatei  ate  to  .be  carried  out  in  prac^ 
tioe^tdtrelttng  with  pdnftd  and  osten- 
tgtidui  "inimiteness  on  the  contrasted 
scenes  '^f  social  disorganization,  po- 
ftittff  and  Vice,  on  the^one  hand*  and  of 
lodal  regeneration*  wealth,  and  virtue* 
on .  the .  other«  l)ut  passing  over  the 
v&ole  transition  period  with  a  speed 
wbid^  Jeayea  nothing  behind  it  save 
tbetempirieal  fonnulaa  of  teetotalism* 
to  Ahe^inane 'generalities  and  common- 
plwee  «f  niere  Hberal  sentiment.  This 
diM'n&'gdod   politically*  and    only 
flgdils'  the'elfbct  of  their  pieces  as  legi- 
tbdat^  tiorels  addressing  the  heart  and 
t)i9  fancy. 

^cpor4xiM^  tP  the  taste  of  the  day, 
K(cf*.rHall  Eaa  an  oppressive  middle- 
man eail  aaalhedist  tor  the  villain  of 
her^htift  n  Abel  -Richards  :  the  people 
bnm  Iris  heinse  and  the  heroine  jg^ves 
Mm'ataefter  ;  he  uses  the  information 
wMeli  comes  to  his  ears  while  under 
faef '^otection  to  denounce  her  brother 
to  justice  ;  drives  the  young  man  and 
hb  associates  into  rebellion,  and  is  at 
last  4eiqpati;hed  by  a  foster  brother  of 
bis  viotuB.  We  confess  we  are  tired 
of  fealep  brofthers*  banshees*  and  the 
wholb<^4ieH»Ala"  school.  They  form  a 
vwjr  thift'and  umuitable  covering  for 
the  angular  figure  of  the  didactic  ge- 
nius. If  used  at  all  they  ought  to  be 
thmMTft  over  tKe  unembarrassed  move- 
aenla  of  the  free  children  of  fancy. 
BntwefaftTe  had  quite  too  much  of 
tlMB  to  any  ease ;  and  only  wondtr  that 
peefile  of  ability  are  not  tired  of  writ- 
va%   M  Cathleao#  ma  wmrwen"  and 


««  Paddyi  ma  bottuhol"  Ho«revei^,  Wf^ 
suppose  Mrs.  Hall  could  not  be  4tdij 
till  she  had  given  her  English  friendi 
an  Irish  novel  suitable  to  theli^ 
expectations*  and  now  that  she  hee 
accomplished  her  purpose*  we  heartily 
desire  that  bhe  may  change  her  Hyhnk 
and  be  less  vemaonlar,  as  well  ae 
less  oracular*  whenever  she  does  we 
the  favor  to  make  Irish  affiurs  her  sub^ 
ject  again. 

A  lady  writer  can  hardly  expect  to 
be  at  home  in  Grand  Jury  rooms !  bat 
in  household  affairs  no  one  can  rival 
Mrs.  Hall  ;  and  in  depicting  the  con- 
dition of  Mr.  Spencer's  establishment 
the  night  before  her  hero's  arrival*  we- 
must  give  her  credit  for  powers  as  hu-^ 
morons  as  graphic*  and  must  Airther 
own  that  the  exaggeration  of  the  pic^ 
tore  is  not  much  more  than  allowably* 
and  such  as  all  of  us  are  bound  to«ai:« 
cept  with  good  humour. 

**  When  Mrs.  Myler  had  clearly  asoer->. 
tained  that  the  young  master  was  ia 
Ireland,  and  might  be  home  that  vevv 
night,  she  repaired  to  the  housekeepevVk 
room,  and  after  sundry  ineffio^et  at«> 
tempts  succeeded  in  forcing  the  bell  to» 
ring — which  it  did  at  last,  in  a  rapid*, 
unnatural  manner.  Mat  went  on  talking 
-and  musmg,  and  then  talkine  again^— . 
heedless  of  the  flapping  of  bare? eet  along- 
the  passages,  and  the  throwing  open  of 
doors,  unul  the  handles  rang  again ;  nor^ 
did  he  heed  the  exclamations  or  the- 
tones  of  inqairy,  or  the  electrical  dicta-, 
tions  of  the  nousekeeper,  who  was  guilty- 
of  the  folly  of  expecting  a  Asorganisea 
Irish  household  to  fall  into  order  a^ 
once ;  quite  forgetting  that  she  herself 
had  been  almost  as  neglectful  of  hee- 
duties  to  the  best  rooms,  as  the  servants, 
had  been  of  theirs. 

" '  It^s  asy  talking  for  yon,  Mrs.  Myle«% 
Ma'am,'  expostulated  the  cook,  *  to  talk 
of  my  killinfi^  turkeys  to  hang.  F^x» 
it's  the  fox,  bad  cess  to  him,  that  hung 
the  last  of  the  turkey-hens  over  his 
showlder  this  very  morning;  they're 
grown  as  tame  as  nagura,  the  ugly  devils, 
since  the  fever  thinned  the  country,  and 
such  of  the  poor  boys  as  are  left  alive 
haven't  strength  to  throw  as  much  as  a 
stone  afther  them ;  Bran  has  never  left 
Mias  Ellen  since  she  took  ill,  and  the 
poor  tarrier's  not  worth  a  traneen ;.  the 
hens  are  walking  'ottomies,  for  Mr.  Ca- 
rey wouldn't  give  us  a  grain  of  oats,  to 
save  our  lives;  and  he  cramming  the 
ould  coach-horses  up  to  folly,  and  not  a 
puff  in  *em.  I  wish  I'd  had  the  luck  not 
to  let  Miss  Ellen  see  the  beautiful  pair 
of  duty   ducks    the    Widdy    Murphy 
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brought  this  morning,  along  wid  a 
basket  full  of  chickens ;  but  bSb  turned 
'em  off,  saying,  she  wanted  'em  worse 
herself  than  we  did ;  and  sign  by  it,  the 
widdy  sonld  them  to  a  Cork  joulter  for 
eigfatpence  a  couple  in  the  srenne,  under 
the  sight  of  my  own  eyes,  and  the  lorely 
ducks  for  tenpenee — ^the  ducks  war  so 
fat,  thai  the  widdy  hap?,  the  suao^fm 
for  fear  they  would  tuni  to  ka  olH 
There's  no  use,  Mrs.  Myler,  in  ezpeotiag 
me  to  cook  a  dinner  for  the  young  mas- 
ther.  1*11  not  turn  my  back  on  any  girl 
in  the.counthry  for  cookery,  biled,  roast, 
briled,  or  even  sally-lunn,  or  slim-cake, 
but  I  can't  cook  out  o'  nothmg.* 

'*  *  There'are  some  hams  and  a  iontod 
in^  saw-dust,  dry-paoked,'  said  Mrs. 
Myler,  whose  increasing  bawilderHeiit 
lowered  her  voice. 

"  *  The^e  was— «n^  good  right  I  \Mm 
to  know  it — 1  went  hunting  everywhere 
for  the  weary  cat  and  her  kittens  ;  aa4» 
maybe,  she  and  her  black  brood  didn't 
riddle  mee  hands,  and  they  soft  out  of 
the  first  scald  of  mee  praskeens  and  tidy 
aprons  ;  and  bee  the  same  token,  Mrs. 
Myler,  it's  often  ve  promised  mee  new 
rowlers  ;  and  we  haven't  so  much  as  a 
skned  left — since  the  time  the  cows 
br<Ae  into  the  drying-^ound,  and  we 
ating  our  bit  of  dinner,  and  swallowed 
boduy  the  last  holland  sheets  ;  it  was  a 
judgment  upon  you,  Mrs.  Mylef, 
Ma  am  ;  so  long  as  ye'd.  suffer  us  to  dry 
the  clothes  on  the  furze  bushes  the 
sunny  side  of  the  meadow,  the  never  a 
thinf^  came  across  'em  ;  but  you  must 
have  a  north  bleach  green,  with  props 
itad  poles  in  it  like  a  gaHows  green. — 
Small  blame  to  the  poor  cattle  to  oome 
and«laok,at  sudi  an  unnatural  thing.* 

«•  •  But  the  hams,  Molly  ?'  said  Mrs. 
Myler. 

** '  Sure  the  cat  made  her  bed  beside 
'6m  ;  and  betwixt  herself  and  the  jump- 
ers, they  didnH  lave  as  much  as  would 
trap  a  mouse.' 

"  •  There's  something  broke  the  few 
bettles  of  sherry  left  after  the  poor  mas- 
•tec's  funeral';'  said  the  oldbuUer;  *but 
there's  a  quarter  cask  of  claret,  and 
another  of  Madeira— not  touched.* 

"  *  And  the  whiskey,  Morty  ?'  inquired 
Mrs.  Myler. 


** '  The  ground's  mighty  soft  wider 
the  cask  of  rale  Cork,'  replied  Mortv, 
with  a  very  grave  face,  '  so  Vm  think- 
ing it  has  leaked  a  little." ' 
-  "«Oh,  .Morty,  Morty T  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Myler.' 

<*  <  Oh,  as  Pni  a  living  sinner  I  death 
before  dishonour  f  amwered  the  pen- 
xKraa^d  btttln^  AVd  scorn  it  Ma'aia ; 
aaa  it- under  ta^  care.' 

**  *  The  Lord  look  down  apoa  us  I' 
ejaculated  the  housemaid,  *  the  rain 
has  been  beating  in  thf  ough  all  parts  of 
the  roof,  and  to  save  the  beds  I  put 
them  top  another,  so  they're  all  soaaed 
through.' " 

We  do  notthlnk  Mrs.  Hall%tlch 
mo^e  aac(»8sfal  fn  {Bb  1kt^(Sifi£t''fti 
tbe  official  yortlqnsl^fl^^r  fJa^'-.^lflJin 
all  matters  of  descrf^^D  lieir  jo^qver- 
flows  with  ezcell^noiea,  ^ojE^u^ji^d 
be  desired  fresher,  ^irer^'or  nsorf  a$t0 
with  an  deliglitAil  elaiaaitaiintettces, 
than  berpiotiires  of  MtKHMlaiM^; 
bat  it  is  abnosft  mj^erSrckbV0t^  i^tiiat 
in  a  tale  addressing  itself  to  the'  juAe- 
ment  and  to  the  fe^ng^,  tfaea^plttagb 
however  ezcellei^U  urej^m^j 
serial  and  of  small  accoux2%  ^ti 
with  the  moral  impreaAwiy  :i4jf^  ^7 
the deedsand seutUaeaUA  of  ^mjMtM 

Mrs.  Hall  has,  dosing^  Ae^Mokl  of 
her  literary  life  dasenptfl  ;«dr.>tadil- 
tained  the  character  of  one  of  oUBf^^ 
meaning  and  most  li|n^ys-(fiS|J%Ml; 
ters  ;  and,  althongh  ^e  Afi^'V 
the  "  Whiteboy"  will  adil|  V*^ 
nown  for  political  ability,  .ii  j\^^ 
will  detract  nothing  from  ihit  repoU- 
tion  which  ought  tphe,>ii}#i^|ik^|Bfi9» 
a  source  of  pride  to  her,  wn  aflfiu^ 
cess  howeyer  great^'ili.  tlvrilhMgillft 
haiih  and  maaouline  csflforti  ol4hi%oo- 
nomio  novelists  ;  a  task* 'fotf>4^hft^  in- 
deed her  heart  is  to6  yrmh,  ab^^Uier 
fl^ectiona  quite  too.^ii^'aluJpWDes- 
tic  I  and  we-ti^ust  for,  h^ lorn i^rfs 
well  as  for  that  of  '**£TOTOw»JTB7ftW^ 
that  they  ais^  kNojg  oofi^mmff/^  i^ 

.'  *      t     ■«•     -/.I       I"     * 
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Slin«y,  reTiewttd,  46. 

India,  Travelling  in,  563. 
Ireland  ajid  her  Church,  346,  379,  713. 
Ireland,  her  Evils  and  Remedies,  61  • 
Ireland,  the  Quarterly  Review,  Letter 

of  Ofellus,  $43. 
Irish  Dress  and  Customs — Irish  Sta- 
tutes, 537> 
Irish   Protestants,    How   shoald  they 

Meet  their  present  Dangers?   114; 

their  Duties— Peel  and  "  The  Stan- 

dard,"  601. 
Irish  Rivers,  No.  I. — The  Blackwatcr 

in  Munster,  315.  431. 
lUlian  Poets,   No.  IIL— Tasso,  Part 

IL,  80;  No.  IV.— Ariosto,  186;  No. 

v.— Ariosto,  Part  IL,  58|. 

Jerusalem,  266. 

Khidder,  286. 

King*!  Title,  the— Irish  Statutes,  548. 

Lament,  the«  by  Florence,  111. 
Last  Lay,  the,  of  the  Minstrel,  448. 
Lisbon;  Narrative  of  a  pedestrian  jour- 
ney from,  to  Oporto  and  Braga,  635. 
Lncj^,  the,  of  Lynhurst,  302. 

M'Cnllooh's  Treatise  on  the  Principles 
and  Practical  Influence  of  Taxation 
and  the  Funding  System,  reviewed,  1. 

Magee,  Williaja,  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
..X^allery  of  Illustrious  Irishmen, 
STo.  XV.  460. 


Mudens,  the  two,  201. 

Marriage  and  Fostering— Irish  Sta- 
tutes, 542. 

Mephistopheles,  a  night  with,  570. 

Minstrel,  Last  Lay  of  the,  448. 

Miscellanea  Mystica — Brother  Klaus, 
175 ;  Ecstasy,  181 ;  How  the  DctU 
spoke  troth  and  shamed  a  Priest, 
185. 

Money  Matters,  or  Stories  of  Gdd, 
No.  L     The  Treasure-Box,  22a 

Napier,  Major-General  W.  F.  P.— The 
Conquest  of  Scinde,  with  some  Intro- 
ductory Passages  in  the  Life  of  Ma- 
jor-General Sir  C.  J.  Napier,  tt- 
viewed    100 

Narrative  of  a  Trial  for  Wiiefacraft, 
26. 

Nevay,  L,  The  Cotter's  Birthday,  Sffil 

New  Zealand,  405. 

Night,  a, with  Mephistophaias,  570. 

Ofellus,  Letter  of,  to  tho  Edkor  af  the 
Quarterly  Review,  243;  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Dublin  University  Magasine, 
253. 

O'Gorman's  Practice  of  Aagliiig»  parti- 
cularly as  regards  Ireland,  reviewed, 
158. 

Our  Portrait  Gallery,  No.  XXXVIL- 
Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  202. , 

Outpost  Bngis,  the,  494. 

Palmer,  F.  P.,  Bon^  of  a  pleasaai  oU 
Woodman  and  his  wife  Jean,  at  a 
Christmas  Fir«,  7W. 

Parting,  the,  by  Florenoe,  110. 

Peel  and  the  Standard,  001. 

Peel,  Sir  Rob«*t.,  his  Policy  tearaidi 
Ireland,  243, 253, 601. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  and  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  496. 

Platen- Htdlermund,  the  Conqueror  and 
the  Captire,  I4a 

Poetry_The  Knickt  oi  tiie  Bwm,  frtm 
the  Geman  of  Simrock,  90;  The 
Fisherman,  from  the  same,  97;  I^ve 
and  Bliedaess,  fpam  tha  SfuaSb  98; 
The  Death  of  Poesv,  fr^pn  the  saaie, 
99;  The  Queen  of  Che  Niaes,  a  Bal. 
lad,  from  the  same,  40 :  The  Saato 
Treasure,  from  tha  saaM,  43>  Tiw 
Mysterious  Maaic,  from  tbe  sasM,  43 ; 
The  ModiNv  Ulysses,  from  the  •■■*> 
45:  The  Parting,  110;  The  LaoMot, 
111;  A  8traager.mfaistMl,  a  PoMi« 
by  8.  T.  Coleridge,  USj  aMda; 
RecoUeetiona,  by  Robert  OiUSOu, 
1 13 ;  The  Last  Wonds  of  ^e  Paitor 
of  Dnottning,  from  the  Gemu  of 
Stoeber,  145;  The  Conqpergr  aad 
the  CaptiTo,  frooi  the  Qenaaa  of 
Count  ▼.  Platea-HallMWud,  146; 
The  Treasure  of  TMasoiea,  A'W  the 
German  of  Stoeber,  149;  SdiiU,  from 
theOerBUBof  Anult»i50;  Ths Way- 
faring Tree,  firam  tte  Qfftmmd^ 
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ber,  151 ;  The  two  Maidens,  201  ; 
Progreae  of  a  Sottl,  by  the  Ute  Mrs. 
James  Gray,  212 1  A  Tale  of  True 
lioye,  by  the  same,  214;  To  a  Yoong 
Friend,  by  the  same,  215 ;  The  White 
Rofle»  by  the  same,  216 ;  A  Song,  by 
the  same,  216 ;  8onneW-to  leabel,  by 
the  same,  217;  Fragment,  by  the 
same,  217 ;  Withered  Trees,  by  the 
same,  218';  To  the  Green  Isle  fare- 
well, by  the  same,  219;  The  Bride, 
ffroom  to  his  Bride,  219;  A  Soene 
from  Real  Life,  by  the  same,  220; 
To  Death,  by  the  same,  221 1  Khid- 
der,  236 ;  Songs  from  Beranger,  **  Le 
TaHletir  et  la  F4e,"  *'  Adiea  Chan- 
sons," 240;  Sonnet,  242;  To  George 
Herwegb,  from  the  German  of  Heine, 
284;  Lament  of  a  yonng  Old  Ger- 
nianist,  from  the  same,  284 ;  My  Tour 
through  the  Fatherland,  chapter  III., 
from  the  same,  286 ;  The  Exeeutton 
of  Diego  Leon,  from  the  German  of 
FreilSgrath,  288 ;  The  Cathedral  of 
Cologne,  from  the  German  of  Riickert, 
290;  A  Scene  off  the  Coast  of  Bre- 
tagne,  from  the  German  of  Pnttz, 
291;  The  Coming  Time,  from  the 
German  of  Werner,  294;  A  Melan- 
choly History,  from  the  German  of 
Chamisso,  295;  The  Midnight  Re- 
view, from  the  German  of  Zedlitz, 
296;  The  Welshmen  of  Tirawley, 
308;  The  Cotter's  Birthday,  by  L 
Neray,  368;  The  Last  Lay  of  the 
Minstrel,  448;  The  Outpost  Bugle, 
494 ;  A  Plea  for  Illusion,  by  Calder 
Campbell,  495 ;  An  Apple  and  a  Spin- 
nin^-wheel,  a  Bailad  in  a  Dream,  625 ; 
Icilia,  by  Mrs.  James  Gray,  684: 
The  Gifted,  by  the  same,  688;  A 
Song,  by  the  same,  688';  The  Spirit 
Tryst,  by  the  same,  689 ;  The  Mo- 
ther's Faith,  by  the  same,  689;  The 
Eclipsed  Moon,  by  the  same,  690; 
The  Remembrance  of  a  Dream,  by 
the  same,  690;  The  Bracelet,  by  the 
same,  691 :  Alethe's  Doom,  by  the 
same,  692;  The  Rainbow  seen  in 
Town,  by  the  same,  692 ;  Lines  ad- 
dressed to  a  Child,  by  the  same,  698 ; 
The  Absent  Ones,  by  the  same,  694 1 
Song  of  a  pleasant  old  Woodman  and 
his  wife  Joan,  at  a  Christmas  Fire,  by 
F.P.  Palmer,  729. 

Portugal  as  it  is— Narratiye  of  a  Pedes- 
trian Journey  from  Lisbon  to  Oporto 
and  Braga  in  the  soring  of  1845, 635. 

Protestant  Union,  731. 

Prutz,  R.  E.,  A  Scene  off  the  Coast  of 
Bretagne,  291. 

Raphael's  Tapestries,  by  Carl  Ludwig 
Femow,  668. 

Recollections  of  the  Gifted,  160. 

Reyiews — A  Treatise  on  the  Principles 
and  Practical  Influence  of  Taxation 
and  the  Funding  System,  by  J.  R. 


M'CitUoch,  Esq.,  1 ;  Lethe,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Sophia  Woodrooffe,  20; 
The  Life  of  Lord  Hill,  late  Com- 
mender  of  the  Forces,  by  the  Rey. 
Edwin  Sidney,  46;  Ireland  and  her 
Agitators,  by  Wm.  J.  O'NeUi  Daoiit, 
61 ;  First  Repeal  Prize  Essay — Ire- 
land as  she  was,  as  she  Is,  and  as  she 
ehali  be,  by  Michael  Joseph  Barry, 
Esq.,  61 ;  Second  Repeal  Prlie  Essay 
— Reasons  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Legis* 
latiye  Union  between  Great  BriUia 
and  Ireland,  by  Alderman  Btai&tea, 
61 ;  Third  Repeal  Prize  Essay-4he 
Rights  of  Ireland,  by  the  R!ey.  J. 
Godkin,  61 ;  Letter  on  the  PaymsBt 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  by 
Henry  Drumraond,  Esq.,  61 ;  The 
Crisis  of  1845— a  Letter  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  Bart.,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Northern  Herald,  61 ;  The  Conquest 
of  Scinde,  with  some  introduotory 
passages  in  the  life  of  Major-General 
Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  by  M«or- 
General  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  100;  Noft. 
ziatura  in  Irianda  di  jMonsigaor  Gio. 
Battlsta  Rinuccini,  Areiyesooyo  di 
Fermo,  127;  The  Practice  of  Ang- 
linr,  particularly  as  regards  Ireland^ 
by  0*Gorman,  153 ;  Dramatic  Sketches 
and  other  Poems,  by  the  Rey.  Jmbm 
WUls,  A.M.,  168;  The  Holy  aty, 
or  HIstorieal  and  Topographioi 
Notices  of  Jerusalem,  by  die  Rey. 
George  Williams,  A.M.,  266;  A 
Tour  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Mouse,  with  the  legends  of  the  Wal- 
loon country  and  the  Ardennes,  by 
Dudley  Costello,  298;  Memoirs  of 
the  Reign  of  King  George  III.,  by 
Horace  nalpole,  now  first  published 
from  the  original  MSS.,  edited,  with 
Notes,  by  Sir  D.  Le  Marchant,  Bart., 
yols.  III.  and  IV.,  327 ;  Ireland  and 
her  Church,  by  the  Dean  of  Ardagh, 
346,  379 ;  Narratiye  of  Nme  Months' 
Residence  in  New  Zealand,  by  Au- 
gustus Earle,  Esq.,  405;  New  Zea- 
land and  its  Aborigines,  by  William 
Brown^  405;  Adventures  in  New 
Zealand,  by  Edward  Jemingham 
WakeBeld,  Esq.,  405;  Trayefs  in 
New  Zealand,  by  Ernest  Dieffenbach, 
M.D.,4Q5:  Narratife  of  the  United 
States'  Exploring  Expedition,  by 
Charles  Wilkes,  U.S.N.,  Commander 
of  the  Expedition,  405;  The  Cook 
and  Anchor,  being  a  Chronicle  of 
old  Dublin  City,  607 ;  The  Early  Irish 
Church ;  or  a  Sketch  of  its  History 
and  Doctrine,  by  the  Rev.  M.  W. 
Foye,  713;  Art  Maguire,  or  tho 
Broken  Pledge,  by  William  Carleton, 
737 ;  Rody  the  Koyer,  or  the  Rib- 
bonman,  by  William  Carleton,  737; 
Parra  Sastha,  or  the  History  of 
Paddy  Go-Easy,  and  his  wife  Nancy, 
by    William    Carleton,    737;    The 
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Whiteboy,   %   Story   of  Irel^d   ia 

1622,  by  Mrs.  6.  C.  HaD,  737. 
Bimtoeniia    Nuniiatur*  di    Monsignor 

Gio.  Battista,  ia  IrUada,  reviewed, 

187. 
Bockeft,  tlie  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  290. 

8aTerDe«  Madame  de,  656. 

QoUUing,  the  Last  Words  of  the  Pastor 
of  Drottning,  145. 

Selnde,  the  Conquest  of,  100. 

Mber,  the  Wavfaring  Tree,  151. 

SldneVt  Ber.  Edwin,  the  Life  of  Lord 
Hill,  lale  Commander  of  the  Forces, 
reviewed,  4<L 

Sfanrocli,  Karl  Joseph,  the  Knight  of 
the  Swan,  30 ;  The  Fisherman,  37 ; 
Love  and  Blindness,  38;  The  Death 
of  Poesy,  39;  The  Qaeen  of  the 
Nixies,  40;  The  Snnlcen  Treasure, 
42;  The  Mysterious  Mask,  43;  The 
Modem  Ulysses,  45. 

Slavery^Irish  SUtutes,  544. 

Sonnet— Ely  Cathedral,  242. 

Staunton,  Alderman,  Reasons  for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Re- 
peal Prise  Essay,  reviewed,  61. 

Stoeber,  the  Treasure  of  Treasures, 
140. 

Stokes,  Dr.  Whitley,  Our  Portrait  Gai- 
lery.  No.  XKXVIL,  202. 

Stray  Leaflets  ftrom  the  German  Dale— 
Seventh  IMft.  145. 


Tasso,  80. 

Tirawley,  the  Welshmen  of,  30& 
Travelmigin  IndiJ^  563. 
Treasure  Box,  the,  223. 

Wake6eld,  Edward  Jermroghasi,  Ad. 
ventures  in  New  Zealand,  reviewed, 
405. 

Wall,  Rev.  Doctor,  F.T.C.D.,  Lettar 
to  the  Editor,  110. 

Widpole,  Horace,  Memoirs  of  the  Rage 
of  George  IlL,  edited  bv  Sir  DeoU 
Le  Maraiant,  vols.  IlL  and  IV., 
reviewed,  327. 

Watson,  Mr.,  the  dismissal  of^  373^ 

Welshmen,  the,  of  Tirawley,  30a 

Werner,  the  Coming  Time,  291. 

Whvchcots,  the,  a  Leaf  from  the  Ceaisi 
of  1841,  451,  550,  696. 

WUkes,  Charles,  NarrmUve  of  the  United 
States*  Exploring  Expeditioo,  re- 
viewed, 405. 

Williams,  Rev.  Geonro,  the  Hd;  City, 
or  Historical  and  Topograpbiesl  No- 
tices of  Jerusalon,  reviewed,  266. 

^Vills,  Rev.  James,   Dramatic  Skeickei 

.   and  other  Poems,  reviewed,  168. 

Witchcraft,  Narrative  of  a  Trisl  for, 

2a 

Woodroofie,  Sophia,  Lethe  and  other 
Poems,  reviewed*  9UL 

ZedUU,  Baron,  the  Midnight  Reriew, 
296. 
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